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OLIVE. 
I. 

Who  may  praise  her? 
Eyes  where  midnight  shames  the  sun, 
Hair  of  night  and  sunshine  spun, 
Woven  of  dawn's  or  twilight's  loom, 
Radiant  darkness,  lustrous  glooni. 
Godlike  childhood's  flowerlike  bloom; 
None  may  praise  aright,  nor  sing 
Half  the  grace  wherewith  like  spring 

Love  arrays  her. 

II. 

Love  untold 
Sings  in  silence,  speaks  in  light    . 
Shed  from  each  fair  feature,  bright 
Still  from  heaven,  whence  toward  us,  now 
Nine  years  since,  she  deigned  to  bow 
Down  the  brightness  of  her  brow; 
Deigned  to  pass  through  mortal  birth: 
Reverence  calls  her,  here  on  earth. 

Nine  years  old. 

IIL 

Love's  deep  duty. 
Even  when  love  transfigured  grows 
Worship,  all  too  surely  knows 
How,  though  love  may  cast  out  fear. 
Yet  the  debt  divine  and  dear 
Due  to  childhood's  godhead  here 
May  by  love  of  man  be  paid 
Never;  never,  song  be  made 

Worth  its  beauty. 


OLIVE. 


IV. 


Nought  is  all 
Sung  or  said  or  dreamed  or  thought 
Ever,  set  beside  it;  nought 
All  the  love  that  man  may  give — 
Love  whose  prayer  should  be,  "  Forgive ! " 
Heaven,  we  see  on  earth  may  live ; 
Earth  can  thank  not  heaven,  we  know, 
Save  with  songs  that  ebb  and  flow. 

Rise  and  fall. 


V. 

No  man  living. 
No  man  dead,  save  haply  one 
Now  gone  homeward  past  the  sun^ 
Ever  found  such  grace  as  might 
Tune  his  tongue  to  praise  aright 
Children,  flowers  of  love  and  light, 
Whom  our  praise  dispraises:  we 
Sing  in  sooth  but  not  as  he 

Sang  thanksgiving. 


VI. 

Hope  that  smiled, 
Seeing  her  new-bom  beauty,  made 
Out  of  heavens  own  light  and  shade, 
Smiled  not  half  so  sweetly,  love  : 
Seeing  the  sun,  afar  above. 
Warm  the  nest  that  rears  the  dove, 
Sees,  more  bright  than  moon  or  sun. 
All  the  heaven  of  heavens  in  one 

Little  child. 


VII. 

Who  may  sing  her? 
Wings  of  angels  when  they  stir 
Make  no  music  worthy  her: 
Sweeter  sound  her  shy  soft  words 
Here  than  songs  of  God's  own  birds* 
Whom  the  fire  of  rapture  girds 
Round  with  light  from  love's  face  lit: 
Hands  of  angels  find  no  fit 

Gifts  to  bring  her. 


OLIVE. 

VIII. 

Babes  at  btrth 
Wear  as  raimeat  round  them  cast. 
Keep  aa  witness  towazd  their  pnst. 
Tokens  lefli  of  heaven;  and  each, 
Kre  its  lips  team  raortal  speech, 
Ere  sweet  heaven  pass  on  paat  reach. 
Bears  in  undiverted  eyes 
Proof  of  unforgotten  skies 

Here  on  earth. 


IX. 

Quenched  as  embers 
Quenched  with  flakes  of  rain  or  snow 
Till  the  last  faint  flame  burns  low, 
All  those  lustrous  memories  lie 
Dead  with  babyhood  gone  by : 
Yet  in  her  they  dare  not  die : 
Others,  fair  aa  heaven  is,  yet, 
Now  they  share  not  heaven,  forget : 

Slie  remembers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

O  yeai-s  of  service  in  the 
Zouaves    liad   wrouglit    a 
change  in  Anastase  Gou- 
ache,   tKe    painter.       He 
was    Etill    a    light    man, 
nervously  built,  with  small 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  deli- 
cate   face ;    but   constant 
expoBui-e  to  the  weather  had    browned  his 
skin,  and  a   life  of  unceasing  activity  had 
strengthened  his  sinews  and    hardened  his 
compact  frame.     The  clustering  black  curls 
were  cloBely  cropped,   too,  while  the   deli- 
cate dark  moustache  bad  slightly  thickened. 
He    had    grown    to    be    a    very    soldierly 
young    fellow,    straight    and    alert,    quick 
of  hand  and  eye,  inured  to  that  perpetual 
readiness  which    is   the   first   characteristic 
of   the   good  soldier,  whether   in   peace   or 
war.     The   dreamy  look  that  was   so  often 
in  his  face,  in  the  days  when  he  sat  upon 
a  high  stool  painting  the  portrait  of  Donna 
TuSlia  Mayer,  had  given  place  to  an  expres- 
sion of  wide-awake  curiosity  in  the  world's 
doings. 

Anastase  was  an  artist  by  nature,  and  no 
amount  of  military  service  could  crush  the 
chief  aspirations  of  his  intelUgence.  He  had 
not  abandoned  work  since  he  had  joined  the 
Zouaves,  for  his  hours  of  leisure  from  duty 
were  passed  in  his  studio.  But  the  change 
in  his  outward  appearance  was  couuected 
with  a  similar  development  in  liis  character. 
He  himself  sometimes  wondei'ed  how  he  could 
have  ever  taken  any  interest  in  the  half- 
hearted   political    fumbling    which    Donna 


Tullia,  TJgo  Del  Ferice  and  others  of  their  set 
used  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  conspiracy.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  ideas  must  at  that  time 
have  been  deplora.bly  confused  and  lamentably 
unsettled.  He  sometimes  took  out  the  old 
sketch  of  Madame  Mayer's  portrait,  and 
setting  it  upon  his  easel,  tried  to  realise  and 
bring  back  those  times  when  she  had  sat  for 
him.  He  could  recall  Del  Ferice's  mock 
heroics,  Donna  Tullia' s  ill-expressed  invec- 
tives, and  his  own  half- sarcastic  sympathy 
in  the  liberal  movement ;  but  the  young 
fellow  in  an  old  velveteen  jacket  who  used 
to  talk  glibly  about  the  guillotine,  about 
stringing- up  the  clericals  to  street-lamps  and 
turning  the  churches  into  popular  theatres, 
was  surely  not  the  energetic,  sunburnt  Zouave 
who  had  been  hunting  down  brigands  in  the 
Somnite  hills  last  summer,  who  spent  three- 
fourths  of  his  time  among  soldiers  like  him- 
self, and  who  had  pledged  his  honour  to 
follow  the  gallant  Charette  and  defend  the 
Pope  as  long  as  he  could  carry  a  musket. 

There  is  a  sharp  dividing  line  between 
youth  and  manhood.  Sometimes  we  cross  it 
early,  and  sometimes  late,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  we  are  passing  from  one  life  to 
another  as  we  step  across  the  boundary. 
The  world  seems  to  us  the  same  for  a  while, 
as  we  knew  it  yesterday  and  shall  know  it 
to-morrow,  Suddenly,  we  look  back  uiid 
start  with  astonishment  when  we  see  the 
past,  which  we  thought  so  near,  already 
vanishing  in  the  distance,  sliapeless,  confused 
and  estranged  from  our  present  selyes.  Theit 
■ive  know  that  we  are  men,  and  acknowledge, 
with  something  like  a  sigh,  that  we  have 
put  away  childish  things. 
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When  Gouache  put  on  the  gray  jacket, 
the  red  sash  and  the  yellow  gaiters,  he 
became  a  man  and  speedily  forgot  Donna 
Tullia  and  her  errors,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  he  did  not  care  to  recall  them. 
When  he  tried  to  remember  the  scenes  at 
the  studio  in  the  Via  San  BasOio,  they 
seemed  very  far  away.  One  thing  alone 
constantly  reminded  him  disagreeably  of  the 
past,  and  that  was  his  unfortunate  failure 
to  catch  Del  Ferice  when  the  latter  had 
escaped  from  Rome  in  the  disguise  of  a 
mendicant  friar.  Anastase  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  he  had  missed  the 
fiigitiye.  It  had  soon  become  known  that 
Bel  Ferice  had  escaped  by  the  very  pass 
which  Grouache  was  patrolling,  and  the 
young  Zouave  had  felt  the  bitterest  mortifi- 
tion  in  losing  so  valuable  and  so  easy  a  prey. 
He  often  thought  of  it  and  promised  himself 
that  he  would  visit  his  anger  on  Del  Ferice 
if  he  ever  got  a  chance ;  but  Del  Ferice  was 
out  of  reach  of  his  vengeance,  and  Donna 
Tullia  Mayer  had  not  returned  to  Rome  since 
the  previous  year.  It  had  been  rumoured  of 
late  that  she  had  at  last  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ment contracted  some  time  earlier,  and  had 
consented  to  be  called  the  Contessa  Del 
Ferice ;  this  piece  of  news  however  was  not 
yet  fully  confirmed.  Gouache  had  heard  the 
gossip,  and  had  immediately  made  a  lively 
sketch  on  the  back  of  a  half-finished  picture, 
representing  Donna  Tullia,  in  her  bridal 
dress,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Del  Ferice, 
who  was  arrayed  in  a  Capuchin's  cowl,  and 
underneath,  with  his  brush,  he  scrawled  a 
legiend,  "  Finis  coroncU  opus  J* 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  23rd  of  September.  The  day  had  been 
rainy,  but  the  sky  had  cleared  an  hour  before 
sunset,  and  there  was  a  sweet  damp  freshness 
in  the  air,  very  grateful  after  the  long  weeks 
of  late  summer.  Anastase  Gouache  had 
been  on  duty  at  the  Serristori  barracks  in 
the  Borgo  Santo  Spirito  and  walked  briskly 
up  to  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo.  There 
was  not  much  movement  in  the  streets,  and 
the  carriages  were  few.  A  couple  of  oflScers 
were  lounging  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  and 
returned  Gk>uache's  salute  as  he  passed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he  stopped  and 
looked  westward,  down  the  short  reach  of 
the  river  which  caught  a  lurid  reflection  of 
the  sunset  on  its  eddying*  yellow  surface. 
He  mused  a  moment,  thinking  more  of  the 
details  of  his  duty  at  the  barracks  than  of 
the  scene  before  him*  Then  he  thought  of 
the  first  time  he  had  crossed  the  bridge  in 
his  Zouave  uniform,  and  a  faint  smile 
flickered  on  his  brown  jfeatures.     It  happened 


almost  every  day  that  he  stopped  at  the  same 
place,  and  as  particular  spots  often  become 
associated  with  ideas  that  seem  to  belong  to 
them,  the  same  thought  almost  always  re- 
curred to  his  mind  as  he  stood  there.  Then 
followed  the  same  daily  wondering  as  to  how 
all  these  things  were  to  end ;  whether  he 
should  for  years  to  come  wear  the  red  sash 
and  the  yellow  gaiters,  a  corporal  of  Zouaves, 
and  whether  for  years  he  should  ask  himself 
every  day  the  same  question.  Presently,  as 
the  light  faded  from  the  houses  of  the  Borgo, 
he  turned  away  with  an  imperceptible  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  continued  his  walk 
upon  the  narrow  pavement  at  the  side  of  the 
bridge.  As  he  descended  the  step  at  the  end, 
to  the  level  of  the  square,  a  small  bright 
object  in  a  crevice  of  the  stones  attracted 
his  attention.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
It  was  a  little  gold  pin,  some  two  inches 
long,  the  head  beaten  out  and  twisted  into 
the  shape  of  the  letter  C.  Gouache  examined 
it  attentively,  and  saw  that  it  must  have 
been  long  used,  for  it  was  slightly  bent  in 
more  than  one  place  as  though  it  had  often 
been  thrust  through  some  thick  material. 
It  told  no  other  tale  of  its  possessor,  how- 
ever, and  the  young  man  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket  and  went  on  his  way,  idly  won- 
dering to  whom  the  thing  belonged.  He 
reflected  that  if  he  had  been  bent  on  any 
important  matter  he  would  probably  have 
considered  the  finding  of  a  bit  of  gold  as  a 
favourable  omen ;  but  he  was  merely  return- 
ing to  his  lodging  as  usual,  and  had  no 
engagement  for  the  evening.  Indeed,  he 
expected  no  event  in  his  life  at  that  time, 
and  following  the  train  of  his  meditation  he 
smiled  a  little  when  he  thought  that  he  was 
not  even  in  love.  For  a  Frenchman,  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age,  the  position  was  an 
unusual  one  enough.  In  Gouache's  case  it 
was  especially  remarkable.  Women  liked 
him,  he  liked  them,  and  he  was  constantly 
in  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  he  turned  from 
one  to  another  and  found  a  like  pleasure  in 
the  conversation  of  them  all.  What  delighted 
him  in  the  one  was  not  what  charmed  him 
most  in  the  next,  but  the  equilibrium  of 
satisfaction  was  well  maintained  between  the 
dark  and  the  fair,  the  silent  beauty  and  the 
pretty  woman  of  intelligence.  There  was 
indeed  one  whom  he  thought  more  noble  in 
heart  and  grander  in  symmetry  of  form  and 
feature,  and  stronger  in  mind  than  the  rest  > 
but  she  was  immeasurably  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  his  possible  devotion  by  her  devoted 
love  of  her  husband,  and  he  admired  her 
from  a  distance,  even  while  speaking  with  her» 
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As  he  passed  the  Apollo  Theatre  and 
ascended  the  Yia  di  Tordinona  the  lights 
were  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  low  door- 
ways, and  the  gas-lamps,  then  a  very  recent 
innovation  in  Borne,  shone  out  one  .by  one  in 
the  distance.  The  street  is  narrow,  and  was 
full  of  traffic,  even  in  the  evening.  Pedes- 
trians elbowed  their  way  along  in  the  dusk, 
every  now  and  then  flattening  themselves 
against  the  dingy  walls  to  let  a  cab  or  a 
carnage  rush  past  them,  not  without  real 
risk  of  accident.  Before  the  deep,  arched 
gateway  of  the  Orso,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
inns  in  the  world,  the  empty  wine-carts  were 
getting  ready  for  the  return  journey  by 
night  across  the  Campagna,  the  great 
bunches  of  little  bells  jingling  loudly  in  the 
dark  as  the  carters  buckled  the  harness  on 
their  horses'  backs. 

Just  as  Gouache  reached  this  place,  the 
darkest  and  most  crowded  through  which  he 
had  to  pass,  a  tremendous  clatter  and  rattle 
from  the  Yia  dell'  Orso  made  the  hurrying 
people  draw  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  (loo]> 
steps  and  arches.  It  was  clear  that  a  run- 
away horse  was  not  far  off.  One  of  the 
carters,  the  back  of  whose  waggon  was  half- 
way across  the  opening  of  the  street,  made 
desperate  efforts  to  make  his  beast  advance 
and  .  clear  the  way ;  but  the  frightened 
animal  only  backed  farther  up.  A  moment 
later  the  runaway  charged  down  past  the 
tail  of  the  lumbering  vehicle.  The  horse 
himself  just  cleared  the  projecting  timbers 
of  the  cart,  but  the  cab  he  was  furiously 
dragging  cat^ht  upon  them  while  going  at 
full  speed  and  was  shivered  to  pieces,  throw- 
ing the  horse  heavily  upon  the  stones,  so 
that  he  slid  along  several  feet  on  his  head 
and  knees  with  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
shafts  and  the  wreck  of  the  harness  about 
him.  The  first  man  to  spring  from  the 
crowd  and  seize  the  beast's  head  was 
Anastase.  He  did  not  see  that  the  same 
instant  a  large  private  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  powerful  horses,  emerged  quickly 
from  the  Yicok)  dei  Soldati,  the  third  of  the 
streets  which  meet  the  Yia  di  Tordinona  at 
the  Orso.  The  driver,  who  owing  to  the 
darkness  had  not  seen  the  disaster  which  had 
just  taken  place,  did  his  best  to  stop  in 
time ;  but  before  the  heavy  equipage  could 
be  brought  to  a  stand  Anastase  had  been 
thrown  to  the  ground,  between  the  hoofs  of 
the  struggling  cab-horse  and  the  feet  of  the 
startled  pair  of  bays.  The  crowd  closed  in 
as  near  as  was  safe,  while  the  confusion  and 
the  shouts  uf  the  people  and  the  carters 
increased  every  minute. 

The  coachman  of    the    private    carriage 


threw  the  reins  to  the  footman  and  sprang 
down  to  go  the  horses'  heads. 

'^  You  have  run  over  a  Zouave  ! "  some 
one  shouted  from  the  crowd. 

**  Meno  male  !  Thank  goodness  it  was  not 
one  of  us  !  "  exclaimed  another  voice.  * 

''Wh^«  is  hef  Get  him  out  some  of 
you ! "  cried  the  coachman  as  he  seised  the 
reins  close  to  the  bit. 

By  this  time  a  couple  of  stout  gendarmes 
and  two  or  three  soldiers  of  the  Antibes 
legion  had  made  their  way  to  the  front  and 
were  dragging  away  the  faUen  cab-horsa 
A  tall,  thin,  elderly  gentleman,  of  a  some- 
what sour  countenance,  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  stooped  over  the  injured 
soldier. 

*'It  is  only  a  Zouave,  Excellency,"  said 
the  coachman,  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief. 

The  tall  gentleman  lifted  Gouache's  head 
a  little  so  that  the  light  from  the  carriage- 
lamp  fell  upon  his  face.  He  was  quite 
insensible,  and  there  was  blood  upon  his 
pale  forehead  and  white  cheeks.  One  of  the 
gendarmes  came  forward. 

"  We  will  take  care  of  him,  Signor,"  he 
said  touching  his  three-cornered  hat.  **  But 
I  must  beg  to  know  your  revered  name,"  he 
added,  in  the  stock  Italian  phrase.  *^  Capir^ 
— I  am  very  sorry — but  they  say  your 
horses " 

**Put  him  into  my  carriage,"  answered 
the  elderly  gentleman  shortly.  **  1  am  the 
Principe  Monte varchL" 

"  But,    Excellency — the    Signorina- " 

protested  the  coachman.  The  prince  paid  no 
attention  to  the  objection  and  helped  the 
gendai'me  to  deposit  Anastase  in  the  interior 
of  the  vehicle.  Then  he  gave  the  man  a 
silver  scudo. 

**  Send  some  one  to  the  Serristori  barracks 
to  say  that  a  Zouave  has  been  hxxrt  and  is  at 
my  house,"  he  said.  Therewith  he  entered 
the  carriage  and  ordered  to  coachman  to 
drive  home. 

'*  In  heaven's  name,  what  has  happened, 
papa  ? "  asked  a  young  voice  in  the  darkness^ 
tremulous  with  excitement. 

**  My  dear  child,  there  has  been  an  acci- 
dent in  the  street,  and  this  young  man  has 
been  wounded,  or  killed " 

^'  Killed  1  A  dead  man  in  the  carriage  I " 
cried  the  young  girl  in  some  terror,  and 
shrinking  away  into  the  corner. 

"  You  should  really,  control  your  nerves, 
Faustina,"  replied  her  father  in  austere  tones. 
"If  the  young  man  is  dead,  it  is  the  will 
of  Heaven.  If  he  is  alive  we  shall  soon  find 
it  out.  Meanwhile  I  must  beg  you  to  be 
calm — to  bo  calm,  do  you  understand  i  " 
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Domm  Faustina  Montevarchi  made  no 
usswer  to  this  parental  in  junction,  but  with- 
drew as  far  as  she  could  into  the  corner  of 
the  back  seat,  while  her  father  supported 
the  inanimate  body  of  ihe  Zouave  as  the 
carnage  swung  over  the  uneven  pavement. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  rolled  beneath  a  deep 
arch  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  broad 
marble  staircase. 

^*  Bring  him  up  stairs  carefully,  and  send 
for  a  surgeon,"  said  the  prince  to  the  men 
who  came  fcHrward.  Then  he  offered  his 
arm  to  his  daughter  to  ascend  the  steps,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  and  without 
bestowing  another  look  on  the  injured 
soldier. 

Donna  Faustina  was  just  eighteen  years 
old,  and  had  only  quitted  the  convent  of  the 
Sacro  Ouore  a  month  earlier.  It  might  have 
been  said  that  she  was  too  young  to  be  beauti- 
f ol,  for  she  evidently  belonged  to  that  class 
of  women  who  do  not  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment until  a  later  period  Her  figure  was 
almost  too  slender,  her  face  almost  too 
delicate  and  ethereal.  There  was  about  her 
a  girlish  look,  an  atmosphere  of  half-saintly 
maidenhood,  which  was  not  so  much  the 
expression  of  her  real  nature  as  the  effect 
produced  by  her  being  at  once  very  thin  and 
very  fresh.  There  was  indeed  nothing  parti- 
cularly angelic  about  her  warm  brown  eyes, 
shaded  by  unusually  long  black  lashes ;  and 
little  wayward  locks  of  chestnut  hair,  curling 
from  breath  the  small  round  hat  of  the 
period,  just  before  the.  small  pink  ears, 
softened  as  with  a  breath  of  w(H*ldliness  the 
grave  outlines  of  the  serious  faoe.  A  keen 
student  of  women  might  have  seen  that  the 
dim,  religious  halo  of  convent  life  which  still 
clang  to  the  young  girl  would  soon  fade  and 
give  way  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  woman  of 
the  world.  She  was  not  tall,  though  of  fully 
average  height,  and  although  the  dress  of 
that  time  was  01-adapted  to  show  to  ad- 
vantage either  the  figure  or  the  movements, 
it  was  evident,  as  she  stepped  lightly  from 
the  carriage,  that  she  had  a  full  share  of 
ease  and  grace.  She  possessed  that  un- 
ccmscious  certainty  in  motion  which  proceeds, 
naturally  from  the  perfect  proportion  of  all 
the  parts,  and  which  exercises  a  far  greater 
influence  over  men  than  a  faultless  profile 
or  a  dazzling  skin. 

Instead  of  taking  her  father's  arm.  Donna 
Faustina  turned  and  looked  at  the  face  of 
the  wounded  Zouave,  whom  three  men  had 
carefully  taken  from  the  carriage  and  were 
preparing  to  carry  up  stairs.  Poor  Grouache 
^as  hardly  recognizable  for  the  smart  soldier 
"^rho  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  Sant'   Angelo 


half  an  hour  earlier.  His  uniform  was  all 
stained  with  mud,  there  was  blood  upon  his 
pale  face,  and  his  limbs  hung  down,  power- 
less and  limp.  But  as  the  young  girl  looked 
at  him,  consciousness  returned,  and  with  it 
came  the  sense  of  acute  suffering.  He 
opened  his  eyes  suddenly,  as  men  often  do 
when  they  revive  after  being  stunned,  and 
a  short  groan  escaped  from  his  lips.  Then, 
as  he  realized  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  lady,  he  made  an  effoH  as  though  to  re- 
lease himself  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
carried  him,  and  to  stand  upon  his  feet. 

'^  Pardon  me,  Madame,"  he  began  to  say, 
but  Faustina  checked  him  by  a  gesture. 

Meanwhile  old  Montevarchi  huEid  carefully 
scrutinized  the  young  man's  face,  and  had 
recognized  him,  for  they  had  often  met  in 
society. 

*'  Monsieur  Gouache  ! "  he  exclaimed  in 
surprise.  At  the  same  time  he  made  the 
men  move  on  with  their  burden. 

*'  You  know  him,  papa  ? "  whispered  Donna 
Faustina  as  they  followed  together.  '^  He 
is  a  gentleman  f     I  was  right  1 " 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  answered  her 
father.  "But  really,  Faustina,  had  you 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  and  look 
into  his  face)  Imagine,  if  he  had  known 
you  I  Dear  me !  If  you  begin  like  this, 
as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  the  convent " 

Montevarchi  left  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
to  his  daughter's  imagination,  merely  turning 
up  his  eyes  a  little  as  though  deprecating 
the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  his 
daughter's  misconduct. 

"  Really,  papa "  protested  Faustina. 

"  Yes — really,  my  daughter — I  am  much 
surprised,"^  returned  her  incensed  parent, 
still  speaking  in  an  undertone  lest  the 
injured  man  should  overhear  what  was  said. 

They  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
the  men  carried  Gouache  rapidly  away  ;  not 
so  quickly  however  as  to  prevent  Faustina 
from  getting  another  glimpse  of  his  face. 
His  eyes  were  open  and  met  hers  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  interest  and  gratitude 
which  she  did  not  forget.  Then  he  was 
carried  away  and  she  did  not  see  him  again. 

The  Montevarchi  household  was  conducted 
upon  the  patriarchal  principle,  once  general 
in  Home,  and  not  quite  abandoned  even  now, 
twenty  years  later  than  the  date  of  Gouache's 
accident.  The  palace  was  a  huge  square 
building  facing  upon  two  streets,  in  front 
and  behind,  and  opening  inwards  upon  two 
courtyards.  Upon  the  lower  floor  were 
stables,  coach-houses,  kitchens  and  offices 
innumerable.  Above  these  there  was  built 
a  half  story,  called  a  mezzanino — in  French, 
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entresol — containing  the  quarters  of  the  un- 
married sons  of  the  house,  of  the  household 
chaplain  and  of  two  or  three  tutors  employed 
in  the  education  of  the  Montevarchi  grand- 
children. Next  above,  came  the  ''piano 
nobile/'  or  state  apartments,  comprising 
the  rooms  of  the  prince  and  princess,  the 
dining-room  and  a  vast  suite  of  reception- 
rooms,  each  of  which  opened  into  the  next  in 
such  a  manner  that  only  the  last  was  not 
necessarily  a  passage.  In  the  huge  hall  was 
the  dais  and  canopy  with  the  family  arms 
embroidered  in  colours  once  gaudy  but  now 
agreeably  faded  to  a  softer  tone.  Above  this 
floor  was  another,  occupied  by  the  married 
sons,  their  wives  and  children;  and  high 
over  all,  above  the  cornice  of  the  palace, 
were  the  endless  servants'  quarters  and  the 
roomy  garrets.  At  a  rough  estimate  the 
establishment  comprised  over  a  hundred  per- 
sons, all  living  under  the  absolute  and 
despotic  authority  of  the  head  of  the  house, 
Don  Lotario  Montevarchi,  Principe  Monte- 
varchi  and  sole  possessor  of  forty  or  fifty 
other  titles.  From  his  will  and  upon  his 
pleasure  depended  every  act  of  every  member 
of  his  household,  from  his  eldest  son  and 
heir,  the  Duca  di  Bellegra,  to  that  of  Pietro 
Paolo,  the  under-cook's  scullion's  boy.  There 
were  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of 
the  sons  were  married,  to  wit,  Don  Ascanio, 
to  whom  his  father  had  given  lus  second  title, 
and  Don  Onorato,  who  was  allowed  to  call 
himself  Principe  di  Gantalupo,  but  who  would 
have  no  legal  claim  to  that  distinction  after 
his  father's  death.  Last  of  the  three  came 
Don  Carlo,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  years, 
but  not  yet  emancipated  from  the  supervision 
of  his  tutor.  Of  the  daughters,  the  two 
eldest,  Bianca  and  Laura,  were  married  and 
no  longer  lived  in  Home,  the  one  having 
been  matched  with  a  Neapolitan  and  the 
other  with  a  Florentine.  There  remained 
still  at  home,  therefore,  the  third.  Donna 
Flavia,  and  the  youngest  of  all  the  family. 
Donna  Faustina.  Though  Flavia  was  not 
yet  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  her  father 
and  mother  were  already  beginning  to  despair 
of  marrying  her,  and  dropped  frequent  hints 
about  the  advisability  of  making  her  enter 
religion,  as  they  called  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  thought  she  had  better  take  the  veil 
and  retire  from  the  world. 

The  old  Princess  Montevarchi  was  English 
by  birth  and  education,  but  thirty-three  years 
of  life  in  Rome  had  almost  obliterated  all 
traces  of  her  nationality.  That  all-pervading 
influence,  which  so  soon  makes  Romans  of 
foreigners  who  marry  into  Roman  families, 
had  done  its  work  effectually.     The  Roman 


nobility,  by  intermarriage  with  the  principal 
families  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  lost  many 
Italian  characteristics ;  but  its  members  are 
more  essentially  Romans  than  the  full-blooded 
Italians  of  the  other  classes  who  dwell  side 
by  side  with  the  aristocracy  in  Rome. 

When  Lady  Gwendoline  Fontenoy  married 
Don  Lotario  Montevarchi  in  the  year  1834:, 
she,  no  doubt,  believed  that  her  children 
would  grow  up  as  English  as  she  herself,  and 
that  her  husband's  house  would  not  differ 
materially  from  an  establishment  of  the  same 
kind  in  England.  She  laughed  merrily  at  the 
provisions  of  the  marriage  contract,  which 
even  went  so  far  as  to  stipulate  that  she  was 
to  have  at  least  two  dishes  of  meat  at  dinner^ 
and  an  equivalent  on  fast-days,  a  drive  ever}^ 
day — the  traditional  trottata — two  new 
gowns  every  year  and  a  woman  to  wait  upon 
her.  After  these  and  similar  provisions  had 
been  agreed  upon,  her  dowry,  which  was  a 
large  one  for  those  days,  was  handed  over 
to  the  keeping  of  her  father-in-law,  and  she 
was  duly  married  to  Don  Lotario,  who  at 
once  assumed  the  title  of  Duca  di  Bellegra. 
The  wedding  journey  consLsted  of  a  fortnight's 
retirement  in  the  Villa  Montevarchi  at 
Frascati,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
young  couple  were  installed  under  the  pater- 
nal roof  in  Rome.  Before  she  had  been  in 
her  new  abode  a  month  the  young  Duchessa 
realized  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  change  the  existing  system  of  patriarchal 
government  under  which  she  found  herself 
living.  She  discovered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  she  would  never  have  five  scudi  of  her 
own  in  her  pocket,  and  that  if  she  needed  a 
handkerchief  or  a  pair  of  stockings  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the 
house  not  only  the  permission  to  buy  such 
necessaries,  but  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  tbem.  She  discovered,  furthermore^ 
that  if  she  wanted  a  cup  of  coffee  or  some 
bread  and  butter  out  of  hours,  those  things 
were  charged  to  her  daily  account  in  the 
steward's  office,  as  though  she  had  been  in  an 
inn,  and  were  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  year 
out  of  the  income  ai-ising  from  her  dowry. 
Her  husband's  younger  brother,  who  had  no 
money  of  his  own,  could  not  even  get  a 
lemonade  in  his  father's  house  without  his 
father's  consent. 

Moreover,  the  family  life  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  almost  to  preclude  all  privacy. 
The  young  Duchessa  and  her  husband  had 
their  bedroom  in  the  upper  btory,  but  Don 
Lotario' s  request  that  his  wife  might  have  a 
sitting-room  of  her  own  was  looked  upon  as 
an  attempt  at  a  domestic  revolution,  and  the 
privilege  was  only  obtained  at  last  through. 
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the  formidable  interyention  of  the  Duke  of 
Aginooarty  the  Duchessa's  own  father.  All 
the  family  meals,  too,  were  eaten  together  in 
the  solemn  old  dining-hall,  hung  with  tapes- 
tries and  dingy  with  the  dust  of  ages.  The 
order  of  precedence  was  always  strictly  ob- 
seirved,  and  though  the  cooking  was  of  a 
strange  kind,  no  plate  or  dish  was  ever  used 
which  was  not  of  solid  silver,  battered  indeed, 
and  scratched,  and  cleaned  only  after  Italian 
ideas,  but  heavy  and  massive  withaL  The 
Duchessa  soon  learned  that  the  old  Boman 
houses  all  used  silver  plates  from  motives  of 
economy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  metal 
did  not  break.  But  the  sensible  English 
woman  saw  also  that  although  the  most 
rigid  economy  was  practised  in  many  things, 
there  was  lavish  expenditure  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment.  There  were 
magnificent  horses  in  the  stables,  gorgeously 
gilt  carriages  in  the  coach-houses,  scores  of 
domestics  in  bright  liveries  at  every  door. 
The  pay  of  the  servants  did  not,  indeed, 
exceed  the  average  earnings  of  a  shoe-black 
in  Loudon,  but  the  coats  they  wore  were 
exceeding  glorious  with  gold  lace. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  nothing 
was  expected  of  Don  Lotario's  wife  but  to 
live  peaceably  under  the  patriarchal  rule, 
making  no  observations  and  offering  no 
suggestions.  Her  husband  told  her  that  he 
was  powerless  to  introduce  any  changes,  and 
added,  that  since  his  father  and  all  his 
ancestors  had  always  lived  in  the  same  way, 
tliat  way  was  quite  good  enough  for  him. 
Indeed,  he  rather  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  should  be  master  of  the  house, 
having  children  under  him  whom  he  might 
rule  as  absolutely  and  despotically  as  he  was 
ruled  himself. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  Duchessa  ab- 
sorbed the  traditions  of  her  new  home,  so 
that  they  became  part  of  her,  and  as  every- 
thing went  on  unchanged  from  year  to  year 
she  acquired  unchanging  habits  which 
corresponded  with  her  surroundings.  Then, 
when  at  last  the  old  prince  and  princess 
were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  vault  of  the 
family  chapel  and  she  was  princess  in  her 
turn,  she  changed  nothing,  but  let  every- 
thing go  on  in  the  same  groove,  educating 
her  children  and  managing  them,  as  her 
husband  had  been  educated  and  as  she 
herself  had  been  managed  by  the  old  couple. 
Her  husband  grew  more  and  more  like  his 
father,  punctilious,  rigid  ;  a  strict  observant 
in  religious  matters,  a  pedant  in  little  things, 
prejudiced  against  all  change ;  too  satisfied 
to  desii-e  improvement,  too  scrupulously 
conscientious    to  permit  any   retrogression 


from  established  rule,  a  model  of  the  im- 
mutability of  an  ancient  aristocracy,  a  living 
paradigm  of  what  always  had  been  and  a 
stubborn  barrier  against  all  that  might  be. 

Such  was  the  home  to  which  Donna 
Faustina  Montevarchi  returned  to  live  after 
spending  eight  years  in  the  convent  of  the 
Sacro  Cuore.  During  that  time  she  had 
acquired  the  French  language,  a  slight 
knowledge  of  music,  a  very  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  her  own  country, 
a  ready  memory  for  prayers  and  litanies — 
and  her  manners.  Manners  among  the 
Italians  are  called  education.  What  we- 
mean  by  the  latter  word,  namely,  the  learn- 
ing acquired,  is  called,  more  precisely, 
instruction.  An  educated  person  means  a 
person  who  has  acquired  the  art  of  politeness. 
An  instructed  person  means  some  one  who  has 
learnt  rather  more  than  the  average  of  what 
is  generally  learnt  by  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  he  belongs.  Donna  Faustina  was  ex- 
tremely well  educated,  according  to  Roman 
ideas,  but  her  instruction  was  not,  and  was. 
not  intended  to  be,  any  better  than  that 
imparted  to  the  young  girls  with  whom  she 
was  to  associate  in  the  world. 

As  far  as  her  character  was  concerned,, 
she  herself  knew  very  little  of  it,  and  would 
probably  have  found  herself  very  much 
embarrassed  if  called  upon  to  explain  what 
character  meant.  She  was  new  and  the 
world  was  very  old.  The  nuns  had  told  her 
that  she  must  never  care  for  the  world,  which 
was  a  very  sinful  place,  full  of  thorns,  ditches^ 
pitfalls  and  sinnei*s,  besides  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Her  sister  Flavia,  on  the  conti'ary^ 
assured  her  that  the  world  was  very  agree- 
able, when  mamma  happened  to  go  to  sleep 
in  a  corner  during  a  ball ;  that  all  men  were- 
deceivers,  but  that  when  a  man  danced  well 
it  made  no  difEerence  whether  he  were  a 
deceiver  or  not,  since  he  danced  with  his  legs 
and  not  with  his  conscience ;  that  there  was^ 
no  happiness  equal  to  a  good  cotillon,  and 
that  there  were  a  number  of  these  in  every 
season ;  and,  finally,  that  provided  one  did 
not  spoil  one's  complexion  one  might  do 
anything,  so  long  as  mamma  was  not 
looking. 

To  Donna  Faustina,  these  views,  held  by 
the  nuns  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Flavia  on 
the  other,  seemed  very  conflicting.  She 
would  not,  indeed,  have  hesitated  in  choosing, 
even  if  she  had  been  permitted  any  choice  ; 
for  it  was  clear  that,  since  she  had  seen  the 
convent  side  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  see  the  other.  But, 
having  been  told  so  much  about  sinnera,  she 
was   on    the  look-out  for  them,  and  looked 
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forward  to  making  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  them  with  a  pardonable  excitement. 
Doubtless  she  would  hate  a  sinner  if  she  saw 
one,  as  the  nuns  had  taught  her,  although 
the  sinner  of  her  imagination  was  not  a 
very  repulsive  parsonage.  Flavia  probably 
knew  a  great  many,  and  Flavia  said  that 
society  was  very  amusing.  Faustina  wished 
that  the  autumn  months  would  pass  a  little 
more  quickly,  so  that  the  carnival  season 
might  begin. 

Prince  Montevarchi,  for  his  part,  intended 
his  youngest  daughter  to  be  a  model  of  prim 
propriety.  He  attributed  to  Flavians  frivo- 
lity of  behaviour,  the  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  finding  her  a  husband,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  exposing  himself  to  a  second 
failure  in  the  case  of  Faustina.  She  should 
marry  in  her  first  season,  and  if  she  chose  to 
be  gay  after  that,  the  responsibility  thereof 
might  fall  upon  her  husband,  or  her  father- 
in-law,  or  upon  whomsoever  it  should  most 
concern  ;  he  himself  would  have  fulfilled  his 
duty  so  soon  as  the  nuptial  benediction  was 
pronounced.  He  knew  the  fortune  and 
reputation  of  every  marriageable  young  man 
in  society,  and  was  therefore  eminently  fitted 
for  the  task  he  undertook.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Faustina  herself  expected  to  be  married 
before  Easter,  for  it  was  eminently  fitting 
that  a  young  girl  should  lose  no  time  in  such 
matters.  But  she  meant  to  choose  a  man 
after  her  own  heai-t,  if  she  found  one  ;  at  all 
events,  she  would  not  submit  too  readily  to 
the  paternal  choice  nor  appear  satisfied  with 
the  first  tolerable  suitor  who  should  be 
presented  to  her. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  Donna  Faustina's  first  season, 
which  had  begun  with  the  unexpected 
adventure  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Orso, 
would  not  come  to  a  close  without  some 
passage  of  arms  between  herself  and  her 
father,  even  though  the  ultimate  conclusion 
should  lead  to  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

The  men  carried  the  wounded  Zouave 
away  to  a  distant  room,  and  Faustina 
entered  the  main  apartments  by  the  side  of 
the  old  prince.  She  sighed  a  little  as  she 
went. 

*•  I  hope  the  poor  man  will  get  well !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Do  not  disturb  your  mind  about  the 
young  man,''  answered  her  father,  "  He 
will  ba  attended  by  the  proper  persons,  and 
the  doctor  will  bleed  him  and  the  will  of 
Heaven  will  be  done.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  a  well-conducted  young  woman  to  be 
thinking  of  such  things,  and  you  may  dis- 
miss the  subject  at  once." 


**  Yes,  papa,"  said  Faustina  submissively. 
But  in  spite  of  the  dutiful  tone  of  voice  in 
which  she  spoke,  the  dim  light  of  the  tall 
lamps  in  the  antechambers  showed  a  strange 
expression  of  mingled  amusement  and  con- 
trariety in  the  girl's  ethereal  face. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  You  know  Qouache  f  "  asked  old  Prince 
Saracinesca,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he 
had  news  to  tell.  He  looked  from  his 
^daughter-in-law  to  his  son  as  he  put  the 
question,  and  then  went  on  with  his  break- 
fast. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Giovanni.  "  What 
about  him  1 " 

"  He  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage  last 
night.  The  carriage  belonged  to  Mon- 
tevarchi,  and  Gouache  is  at  his  house,  in 
danger  of  his  life." 

**  Poor  fellow  ! "  exclaimed  Corona  in  ready 
sympathy.  "  I  am  so  sorry !  I  am  very 
fond  of  Gouache." 

Giovanni  Saracinesca,  known  to  the  world 
since  his  marriage  as  Prince  of  Sant'  Ilario, 
glanced  quickly  at  his  wife,  so  quickly  that 
neither  she  nor  the  old  gentleman  noticed 
the  fact. 

The  three  persons  sat  at  their  midday  break- 
fast in  the  dining-room  of  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca.  After  much  planning  and 
many  discussions  the  young  couple  had 
determined  to  take  up  their  abode  with 
Giovanni's  father.  There  were  several 
reasons  which  had  led  them  to  this  decision, 
but  the  two  chief  on3s  were  that  they  were 
both  devotedly  attached  to  the  old  man  ;  and 
secondly,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  strictly 
fitting  and  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
Romans.  It  was  true  that  Corona,  while 
her  old  husband,  the  Duca  d'Astrardente, 
was  alive,  had  grown  used  to  having  an 
establishment  exclusively  her  own,  and  both 
the  Saracinesca  had  at  first  feared  that  she 
would  be  unwilling  to  live  in  her  father-in- 
law's  house.  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
Astrardente  palace,  which  could  not  be  shut 
up  and  allowed  to  go  ruin ;  but  this  matter 
was  compromised  advantageously  by  Corona's 
letting  it  to  an  American  millionaire  who 
wished  to  spend  the  winter  in  Rome.  The 
rent  paid  was  large,  and  Corona  never  could 
have  too  much  money  for  her  improvements 
out  at  Astrardente.  Old  Saracinesca  wished 
that  the  tenant  might  have  been  at  least 
a  diplomatist,  and  cursed  the  American  by 
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his  gods,  but  Giovanni  said  that  his  wife  had 
shown  good  sense  in  getting  as  much  as  she 
oould  for  the  palace. 

''  We  shall  not  need  it  till  Orsino  grows 
up — unless  you  marry  again/'  said  Sant' 
Ilario  to  his  father,  with  a  laugh. 

Now,  Orsino  was  Giovanni's  son  and  heir, 
aged,  at  the  time  of  this  tale,  six  months  and 
a  few  days.  In  spite  of  his  extreme  youth 
however  Orsino  played  a  great  and  im- 
portant part  in  the  doings  of  the  Saracinesca 
household.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  the 
heir,  and  the  old  prince  had  been  found 
sitting  by  his  cradle  with  an  expression 
never  seen  in  his  face  since  Giovanni  had 
been  a  baby.  Secondly,  Orsino  was  a  very 
£ne  child,  swarthy  of  skin,  and  hard  as  a 
tiger  cub,  yet  having  already  his  mother's 
«yes,  large,  coal-black  and  bright,  but  deep 
and  soft  withal.  Thirdly,  Orsino  had  a  will 
of  his  own,  admirably  seconded  by  an 
enormous  lung  power.  Not  that  he  cried 
when  he  wanted  anything.  His  baby  eyes 
had  not  yet  been  seen  to  shed  tears.  He 
merely  shouted,  loud  and  long,  and  thumped 
the  sides  of  his  cradle  with  his  little  clenched 
fists,  or  struck  out  straight  at  anybody  who 
•chanced  to  be  within  reach.  Corona  re- 
joiced in  the  child  and  used  to  say  that 
he  was  like  his  grandfather,  his  father  and  his 
mother  aU  put  together.  The  old  prince 
thought  that  if  this  were  true  the  boy 
would  do  very  well;  Corona  was  the  most 
beautiful  dark  woman  of  her  time ;  he  him- 
self was  a  sturdy,  tough  old  man,  though  his 
hair  and  beard  were  white  as  snow,  and 
Giovanni  was  his  father's  ideal  of  what  a 
man  of  his  race  should  be.  The  arrival  of 
the  baby  Orsino  had  been  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  living  together,  for  the 
•child's  grandfather  could  not  have  been 
separated  from  him  even  by  the  quarter  of 
a  mile  which  lay  between  the  two  palaces. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  all  dwelt 
under  the  same  roof,  and  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  September,  when  the  old  prince  told 
them  of  the  accident  which  had  happened  to 
Gouache. 

**  How  did  you  hear  the  news  t "  asked 
Giovanni 

*^  Montevarchi  told  me  this  morning.  He 
was  very  much  disturbed  at  the  idea  of 
having  an  interesting  young  man  in  his 
house,  with  Flavia  and  Faustina  at  home." 
Old  Saracinesca  smiled  grimly. 

''  Why  should  that  trouble  him  t "  inquired 
-Corona. 

*'He  has  the  ancient  ideas,"  replied  her 
father-in-law. 


"After  all— Flavia- 
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Yes.     Flavia,  after  all- 
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"  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  the  other 
one  turns  out,"  i*emarked  Giovanni.  **  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  unanimity  in  our 
opinion  of  Flavia.  However,  I  dare  say  it 
is  mere  gossip,  and  Casa  Montevarchi  is  not 
a  gay  place  for  a  girl  of  her  age." 

"  Not  gay  1  How  do  you  know  ? "  asked 
the  old  prince.  **  Does  the  girl  want  Carni- 
val to  last  till  All  Souls' 1  Did  you  ever 
dine  there,  Giovannino  f " 

"No — nor  any  one  else  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  most  excellent  Casa 
Montevarchi." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  whether  it  is 
gay  or  not  I " 

"You  should  hear  Ascanio  Bellegra  de- 
scribe their  life,"  retorted  Giovanni. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  describe  your  life  to 
him,  in  exchange  ] "  Prince  Saracinesca  was 
beginning  to  lose  his  temper,  as  he  invariably 
did  whenever  he  could  induce  his  son  to 
argue  any  question  with  him.  "  I  suppose 
you  deplore  each  other's  miserable  condition. 
I  tell  you  what  I  think,  Giovanni.  You  had 
better  go  and  live  in  Corona's  house  if  you 
are  not  happy  here." 

"  It  is  let,"  replied  Giovanni  with  imper- 
turbable calm,  but  his  wife  bit  her  lip  to 
control  her  rising  laughter. 

"  You  might  travel,"  growled  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  But  I  am  very  happy  here." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  talking  like 
that  about  Casa  Montevarchi  ?  " 

"  I  fail  to  see  the  connection  between  the 
two  ideas,"  observed  Giovanni. 

"  You  live  in  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances as  Ascanio  Bellegra.  I  think  the 
connection  is  clear  enough.  If  his  life  is  sad, 
so  is  yours." 

"  For  downright  good  logic,  commend  me 
to  my  beloved  father ! "  cried  Giovanni, 
bi^eaking  into  a  laugh  at  last. 

"  A  laughing-stock  for  my  children  1  I  have 
come  to  this  1  '•'  exclaimed  his  father  gruffly. 
But  his  features  relaxed  into  a  good-humour- 
ed smile,  that  was  pleasant  to  see  upon  his 
strong,  dark  face. 

"  But,  really,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this 
of  poor  Gouache,"  said  Corona  at  last,  re- 
turning to  the  original  subject  of  their 
conversation.  "  I  hope  it  is  nothing  really 
dangerous." 

"  It  is  always  dangerous  to  be  run  over 
by  a  carriage,"  answered  Giovanni.  "  I  will 
go  and  see  him,  if  they  will  let  me  in." 

At  this  juncture  Orsino  was  brought  in  by 
his   nurse,  a  splendid  creature   from   Sarar 
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cinesca  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  hair  as 
fair  as  any  Groth's,  a  contrast  to  the  swarthy 
child  she  carried  in  her  arms.  Immediately 
the  daily  ovation  began,  and  each  of  the  three 
persona  beg«in  to  worship  the  baby  in  an 
especial  way.  There  was  no  more  conversation 
after  that  for  some  time.  The  youngest  of  the 
Saracinesca  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
family.  Whether  he  clenched  his  little  fists, 
or  opened  his  small  fat  fingers,  whether  he 
laughed  and  crowed  at  his  grandfather's 
attempts  to  amuse  him,  or  struck  his  nurse's 
rosy  cheeks  with  his  chubby  hands,  the  result 
was  always  applause  and  merriment  from 
those  who  looked  on.  The  scene  recalled 
Joseph's  dream,  in  which  the  sheaves  of  his 
brethren  bowed  down  to  his  sheaf. 

After  a  while  however  Orsino  grew  sleepy 
and  had  to  be  taken  away.  Then  the  little 
party  broke  up  and  separated.  The  old 
prince  went  to  his  rooms  to  read  and  doze 
for  an  hour.  Corona  was  called  away  to  see 
one  of  the  numberless  dressmakers  whose 
shadows  darken  the  beginning  of  a  season  in 
town,  and  Qiovanni  took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

In  those  days  young  men  of  society  had 
very  little  to  do.  The  other  day  a  German 
diplomatist  was  heard  to  say  that  Italian 
gentlemen  seemed  to  do  >  nothing  but  smoke, 
spit  and  criticize.  Twenty  years  ago  their 
manners  might  have  been  described  less 
coarsely,  but  there  was  even  more  truth  in 
the  gist  of  the  saying.  Not  only  they  did 
nothmg.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
They  floated  about  in  a  peaceful  millpool, 
whose  placid  surface  reflected  nothing  but 
their  own  idle  selves,  little  guessing  that  the 
dam  whereby  their  mimic  sea  was  confined 
would  shortly  break  with  a  thundering  crash 
and  empty  them  all  into  the  stream  of  real 
life  that  flowed  below.  For  the  few  who 
disliked  idleness  there  was  no  occupation  but 
literature,  and  literature  to  the  Roman  mind 
of  1867  and  in  the  Homan  meaning  of  the 
word,  was  scholarship.  The  introduction  to 
a  literary  career  was  supposed  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  profound  study  of  the  classics, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  everything 
classical  both  in  language  and  ideas  except 
Cicero,  the  Apostle  of  the  ancient  Boman 
Philistines;  and  the  tendency  to  clothe 
stale  truisms  and  feeble  sentiments  in 
high  sounding  language  is  still  found  in 
Italian  prose  and  is  indirectly  traceable  to 
the  same  source.  As  for  the  literature  of 
the  country  since  the  Latins  it  consisted  and 
still  consists  in  the  works  of  the  four  poets 
Dante,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch.  Leo- 
pardi  is  more  read  now  than  then,  but  is 
too  unhealthily  melancholy  to  be  read  long 


by  any  one.  There  used  to  be  Roman  princes 
who  spent  years  in  committing  to  memory 
the  verses  of  those  four  poets,  just  as  the 
young  Brahman  of  to-day  learns  to  recite  the 
Rig  Yeda.  That  was  cedled  the  pursuit  of 
literature. 

The  Saracinesca  were  thought  very  original 
and  difOerent  from  other  men,  because  they 
gave  some  attention  to  their  estates.  It 
seemed  very  like  business  to  try  and  im- 
prove the  possessions  one  had  inherited  or 
acquired  by  marriage,  and  business  was  de- 
gradation. Nevertheless  the  Saracinesca  were 
strong  enough  to  laugh  at  other  people's 
scruples,  and  did  what  seemed  best  in  their 
own  eyes  without  troubling  themselves  to 
ask  what  the  world  thought.  But  the  care 
of  such  matters  was  not  enough  to  occupy 
Giovanni  all  day.  He  had  much  time  on  his 
hands,  for  he  was  on  active  man  who  slept 
little  and  rarely  needed  rest.  Formerly  he  had 
been  used  to  disappear  from  Rome  periodi- 
cally, making  long  journeys,  generally  ending 
in  shooting  expeditions  in  some  half -explored 
country.  That  was  in  the  days  before  his- 
marriage,  and  his  wanderings  had  assuredly 
done  him  no  harm.  He  had  seen  much  of 
the  world  not  usually  seen  by  men  of  his 
class  and  prejudices  and  the  acquaintance  he 
had  thus  got  with  things  and  people  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him.  But  tho 
time  had  come  to  give  up  all  this.  He  was- 
now  not  only  married  and  settled  in  his  own 
home,  but  moreover  he  loved  his  wife  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  these  facts  were  serious 
obstacles  against  roughing  it  in  Norway, 
Canada,  or  Transylvania.  To  travel  with 
Corona  and  little  Orsino  seemed  a  very 
di£Eerent  matter  from  travelling  with  Corona 
alone.  Then  there  was  his  father's  growing 
affection  for  the  child,  which  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  all  things.  The  four 
had  become  inseparable,  old  Saracinesca,. 
Giovanni,  Corona  and  the  baby. 

Now  Giovanni  did  not  regret  his  old 
liberty.  He  knew  that  he  was  far  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
But  there  were  days  when  the  time  hung^ 
heavily  on  his  hands  and  his  restless  nature 
craved  some  kind  of  action  which  should 
bring  with  it  a  generous  excitement.  This 
was  precisely  what  he  could  not  find  during 
the  months  spent  in  Rome,  and  so  it  fell  out 
that  he  did  very  much  what  most  young  men 
of  his  birth  found  quite  sufficient  as  an  em- 
ployment ;  he  spent  a  deal  of  time  in  strolling^ 
where  others  strolled,  in  lounging  at  the 
club  and  in  making  visits  which  filled  the 
hours  between  sunset  and  dinner.  To  him 
this  Ufe  was  new,  and  not  altogether  taste- 
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fal ;  bat  ids  friends  did  not  fail  to  say  that 
OioTanni  had  been  civilized  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Astrardente,  and  was  much  less 
reserved  than  he  had  formerly  been. 

When  Corona  went  to  see  the  dressmaker, 
Giovanni  very  naturally  took  his  hat  and 
went  out  of  the  house.  The  September  day 
was  warm  and  bright,  and  in  such  weather 
it  was  a  satisfaction  merely  to  pace  the  old 
Roman  streets  in  the  autumn  sun.  It  was 
too  early  to  meet  any  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  too  soon  in  the  season  for  any  regular 
visiting.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
allowed  himself  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and 
the  sweet  air.  Presently,  the  sight  of  a 
conple  of  Zouaves,  talking  together  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
accident  which  had  happened  to  Gk>uache. 
It  would  be  kind  to  go  and  see  the  poor 
fellow,  or,  at  least,  to  ask  after  him.  He 
had  known  him  for  some  time  and  had  grad- 
ually learned  to  like  him,  as  most  people  did 
who  met  the  gifted  artist  day  after  day 
throughout  the  gaiety  of  the  winter. 

At  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  Giovanni 
learned  that  the  princess  had  just  finished 
breakfast.  He  could  hardly  ask  for  Gouache 
without  making  a  short  visit  in  the  drawing- 
ixx>m,  and  he  accordingly  submitted,  regret- 
ting after  all  that  he  had  come.  The  old 
princess  bored  him,  he  did  not  know  Faustina, 
who  was  just  out  of  the  convent,  and  Flavia, 
who  amused  many  people,  did  not  amuse  him 
in  the  least.  He  inwardly  rejoiced  that  he 
was  married,  and  that  his  visit  could  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  preliminary  step  towards 
asking  for  Flavians  hand. 

The  princess  looked  up  with  an  expression 
of  inquiry  in  her  prominent  blue .  eyes,  as 
Sant'  Ilario  entered.  She  was  stout,  florid, 
and  not  well  dressed.  Her  yellow  hair,  al- 
ready half  grey,  for  she  was  more  than  fifty 
years  old,  was  of  the  unruly  kind  and  had 
never  looked  neat  even  in  her  best  days.  Her 
bright,  clear  complexion  saved  her  however, 
as  it  saves  hundreds  of  middle-aged  English- 
women, from  that  look:  of  peculiar  untidiness 
which  belongs  to  dark-skinned  persons  who 
take  no  trouble  about  their  appearance  or 
personal  adornment.  In  spite  of  thirty-three 
years  of  residence  in  Rome,  she  spoke  Italian 
with  a  foreign  accent,  though  otherwise  cor- 
rectly enough.  But  she  was,  nevertheless,  a 
great  lady,  and  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  doubting  the  fact.  Fat,  awkwardly  dressed, 
of  no  imposing  stature,  with  unmanageable 
hair  and  prominent  teeth,  she  was  not  a 
person  to  be  laughed  at.  She  had  what  many 
a  beautiful  woman  lacks  and  envies — natmral 
dignity  of  character  and  manner,  combined 


with  a  self-possession  which  is  not  always 
found  in  e2calted  personages.  That  repose  of 
manner  which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
heirloom  of  noble  birth  is  seen  quite  as  often 
in  the  low-bom  adventurer,  who  regards  it 
as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade ;  and  there  are 
many  women,  and  men  too,  whose  position 
might  be  expected  to  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  what  we  call  shyness,  but  who 
nevertheless  suffer  daily  agonies  of  social 
timidity  and  would  rather  face  alone  a  charge 
of  cavalry  than  make  a  new  acquaintance. 
The  Princess  Montevarchi  was  made  of 
braver  stufE  however,  and  if  her  daughters 
had  not  inherited  all  her  unaffected  dignity 
they  had  at  least  received  their  fair  share  of 
self-possession.  When  Sant'  Ilario  entered, 
these  two  young  ladies.  Donna  Flavia  and 
Donna  Faustina,  were  seated  one  on  each 
side  of  their  mother.  The  princess  extended 
her  hand,  the  two  daughters  held  theirs 
demurely  crossed  upon  their  knees.  Faustina 
looked  at  the  carpet,  as  she  had  been  taught 
to  do  in  the  convent.  Flavia  looked  up 
boldly  at  Giovanni,  knowing  by  experience 
that  her  mother  could  not  see  her  while 
greeting  the  visitor.  Sant'  Ilario  muttered 
some  sort  of  civil  inquiry,  bowed  to  the  two 
young  ladies  and  sat  down. 

**  How  is  Monsieur  Gouache  1 "  he  asked, 
going  straight  to  the  point.  He  had  seen 
the  look  of  surprise  on  the  princess's  face  as 
he  entered,  and  thought  it  best  to  explain 
himself  at  once. 

**  Ah,  you  have  heard  I  Poor  man  1  He 
is  badly  hurt  I  fear.  Would  you  like  to  see 
him?" 

"  Presently,  if  I  may,"  answered  Giovanni. 
'*  We  are  all  fond  of  Gouache.  How  did  the 
accident  happen  I " 

**  Faustina  ran  over  him,"  said  Flavia,  fixing 
her  dark  eyes  on  Giovanni  and  allowing  her 
pretty  face  to  assume  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy— for  the  sufferer.  "  Faustina  and  papa," 
she  added. 

"  Flavia !  How  can  you  say  such  things  ! " 
exclaimed  the  princess,  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  her  life  in  repressing  her  daughter's 
manner  of  speech. 

**Well,  mamma — it  was  the  carriage  of 
course.  But  papa  and  Faustina  were  in  it. 
It  is  the  same  thing." 

Giovanni  looked  at  Faustina,  but  her  thin, 
fresh  face  expressed  nothing,  nor  did  she 
show  any  intention  of  commenting  on  her 
sister's  explanation.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  near  enough  to  notice  her, 
and  his  attention  was  arrested  by  something 
in  her  looks  which  surprised  and  interested 
him.     It  was  something  almost  impossible 
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to  describe,  and  yet  so  really  present  that  it 
struck  Sant'  Ilario  at  once,  and  found  a  place 
in  his  memory.  In  the  superstitions  of  the 
far  north,  as  in  the  half  material  spiritualism 
of  Polynesia,  that  look  has  a  meaning  and  an 
interpretation.  With  us,  the  interpretation 
is  lost,  but  the  instinctive  persuasion  that 
the  thing  itself  is  not  wholly  meaningless 
remains  ineradicable.  "We  say,  with  a  smile 
at  our  own  credulity,  ''That  man  looks  as 
though  he  had  a  story,"  or,  "That  woman 
looks  as  though  something  odd  might  happen 
to  her."  It  is  an  expression  in  the  eyes,  a 
delicate  shade  in  the  features,  whiqh  speak 
of  many  things  which  we  do  not  imderstand ; 
things  which,  if  they  exist  at  all,  we  feel 
must  be  inevitable,  fatal,  and  beyond  human 
control.  Giovanni  looked  and  was  surprised, 
but  Faustina  said  nothing. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  the  prince  to  bring 
him  here,"  remarked  Sant'  Ilario. 

''It  was  very  unlike  papa,"  exclaimed 
Flavia,  before  her  mother  could  answer. 
"But  very  kind,  of  course,  as  you  say," 
she  added  with  a  little  smile.  Flavia  had  a 
habit  of  making  rather  startling  remarks, 
and  of  then  adding  something  in  explanation 
or  comment,  before  her  hearers  had  recovered 
breath.  The  addition  did  not  always  mend 
matters  very  much. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Flavia,"  said  her 
mother  severely. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  were  you  speak- 
ing, mammal"  asked  the  young  girl  inno- 
cently. 

Giovanni  was  not  amused  by  Flavia' s 
manners,  and  waited  calmly  for  the  princess 
to  speak. 

"Indeed,"  said  she,  "there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.     As  we  had  run  over  the 


•"  suggested  Flavia.  But 


poor  man 

"  The  carriage— 
her  mother  took  no  notice  of  her. 

"  The  least  we  could  do,  of  course,  was  to 
bring  him  here.  My  husband  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital." 

Flavia  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  Giovanni 
with  a  look  of  sympathy,  which  however  did 
not  convey  any  very  profound  belief  in  her 
father's  charitable  intentions. 

"I  quite  understand,"  said  Giovanni. 
"And  how  has  he  been  since  you  brought 
him  herel     Is  he  in  any  danger]'' 

"You  shall  see  him  at  once,"  answered 
the  princess,  who  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  and 
then,  as  the  servant's  footsteps  were  heard 
outside,  crossed  the  room  to  meet  him  at 
the  door. 

"  Mamma  likes  to  run  about,"  said  Flavia 
"My,  in  explanation.     Giovanni  had  risen 


and  made  as  though  he  would  have  heed  of 
some  assistance. 

The  action  was  characteristic  of  the 
Princess  Montevarchi.  An  Italian  woman 
would  neither  have  rung  the  bell  herself,  nor 
have  committed  such  an  imprudence  as  to 
turn  her  back  upon  her  two  daughters  when 
there  was  a  man  in  the  room.  But  she  was 
English,  and  a  whole  lifetime  spent  among 
Italians  could  not  extingtdsh  her  activity  j 
so  she  went  to  the  door  herself.  Faustina's 
deep  eyes  followed  her  mother  as  though  she 
were  interested  to  know  the  news  of  Crouache. 

"  I  hope  he  is  better,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Of  course,"  echoed  Flavia.  "So  do  I. 
But  mamma  amuses  me  so  much  I  She  is 
always  in  a  hurry." 

Faustina  made  no  answer,  but  she  looked 
at  Sant'  Ilario  as  though  she  wondered  what 
he  thought  of  her  sister.  He  returned  her 
gaze,  trying  to  explain  to  himself  the  strange 
attraction  of  her  expression,  watching  her 
critically  as  he  would  have  watched  any  new 
person  or  sight.  She  did  not  blush  or  avoid 
his  bold  eyes,  as  he  would  have  expected  had 
he  realized  that  he  was  staring  at  her. 

A  few  minutes  later  Giovanni  found  him- 
self in  a  narrow,  high  room,  lighted  by  one 
window  which  showed  the  enormous  thickness 
of  the  walls  in  the  deep  embrasure.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  was  painted  in  fresco  with  a 
representation  of  Apollo  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing his  bow,  arrayed  for  the  time  being  in 
his  quiver,  while  his  other  garments,  of 
yellow  and  blue,  floated  everywhere  save 
over  his  body.  The  floor  of  the  room  was 
of  red  bricks,  which  had  once  been  waxed, 
and  the  furniture  was  scanty,  massive  and 
very  old.  Ajmstase  Gouacho  lay  in  one 
corner  in  a  queer-looking  bed  covered  with 
a  yellow  damask  quilt  the  worse  for  a  century 
or  two  of  wear,  upon  which  faded  embroideries 
showed  the  Montevarchi  arms  surmounted  by 
a  cardinal's  hat.  Upon  a  chair  beside  the 
patient  lay  the  little  heap  of  small  belongings 
he  had  carried  in  his  pocket  when  hurt,  his 
watch  and  purse,  his  cigarettes,  his  handker- 
chief and  a  few  other  trifles,  among  which, 
half  concealed  by  the  rest,  was  the  gold  pin 
he  had  picked  up  by  the  bridge  on  tho 
previous  evening.  There  was  a  mingled 
smell  of  dampness  and  of  stale  tobacco  in 
the  comfortless  room,  for  the  windows  were 
closely  shut,  in  spite  of  the  bright  stinshine 
that  flooded  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Gouache  lay  on  his  back,  his  head  tied  up 
in  a  bandage  and  supported  by  a  white 
pillow  which  somehow  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion of  one  of  those  marble  cushions  upon 
which  in  old-fashioned  monuments  the  effigies 
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of  the  dead  are  mado  to  lean  in  eternal 
prayer,  if  not  ia  eternal  ease.  He  moved 
impatientlj  as  the  door  opened  and  then» 
rec(^;nizmg  Giovanni,  be  hailed  him  in  a 
voice  much  more  lively  and  sonorous  than 
might' have  been  expected. 

'*  Yon,  prince ! "  be  cried,  in  evident 
delight.     ''  What  saint  has  brought  you  f  ** 

'*  I  heard  of  your  accident,  and  so  I  came 
to  see  if  I  could  do  anythkig  for  you.  How 
are  you  1  '* 

''As  you  seO)"  replied  Grouache.  '^In  a 
hospitable  t<Mnb,  with  my  head  tied  up  like  an 
imperfectly-resurrected  Lazarus.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
except  that  they  have  taken  away  my 
clothes,  which  is  something  of  an  obstacle 
to  my  leaving  the  house  at  onca  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  been  in  a  revolution  and  had  found 
myself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  barricade — 
nothing  worse  than  that." 

"You  are  in  good  spirits,  at  all  events. 
Bat  are  you  not  seriously  hurt  1 " 

*'  Oh,  nothing — a  brdcen  collar-bone  some- 
vhere,  I  believe,  and  some  part  of  my  head 
gone — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  which,  and  a  bad 
headache,  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  a  general 
sensation  as  though  somebody  had  made  an 
inefEeetual  effort  to  turn  me  into  a  sausage." 

''What  does  the  doctor  say  f"  . 

"  Nothing.  He  is  a  man  of  action.  He 
bled  me  because  I  had  not  the  strength  to 
strangle  him,  and  poured  decoctions  of  boiled 
grass  down  my  throat  because  I  could  not 
Bpeak.  He  has  fantastic  ideas  about  the 
human  body." 

''  But  you  will  have  to  stay  here  several 
days,"  said  Giovanni,  considerably  amused 
by  Grooache's  view  of  his  own  case. 

"  Several  days  I  Not  even  several  hours, 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Things  do  not  go  so  quickly  in  Borne. 
You  must  be  patient." 

"  In  order  to  starve,  when  there  is  food  as 
near  as  the  Corso  I "  inquired  the  artist.  "  To 
be  butchered  by  a  Boman  phlebotomist,  and 
di-enched  with  infusions  of  hay  by  the 
Principessa  Montevarchi,  when  I  might  be 
devising  means  of  being  presented  to  her 
daughter  ?  What  do  you  take  me  for  t  I 
suppose  the  young  lady  with  the  divine  eyes 
is  her  daughter,  is  she  not)  " 

"  You  mean  Donna  Faustina,  I  suppose. 
Yes.  *  She  is  the  youngest,  just  out  of  the 
Sacro  Cuore.  She  was  in  the  drawing-room 
^heu  I  called  just  now.  How  did  you  see 
her  1 " 

''  Last  night,  as  they  brought  me  up  stairs, 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  wake  up  just  as  she 
was  looking  at  me.     What  eyes  1    I  can 


think  of  nothing  else.  Seriously,  can  you 
not  help  me  to  get  out  of  here  f " 

**  So  that  you  may  fall  in  love  with  Donna 
Farostina  as  soon  as  possible,  I  suppose," 
answered  Giovanni  with  a  laugh.  **  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  if 
you  are  really  strong  enough.  Send  for 
your,  clothes,  get  up,  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  thank  the  princess  for  her  hos- 
pitaHty." 

"  That  is  easily  said.  Nothing  is  done  in 
this  house  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  old  prince,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken. 
Besides,  there  is  no  belL  I  might  as  well 
be  under  arrest  in  the  guard-room  of  the 
barracks.  Presently  the  doctor  will  come 
and  bleed  me  again  and  the  princess  will 
send  me  some  more  bailed  grass.  I  am  not 
very  fat,  as  it  is,  but  another  day  of  this 
diet  will  make  me  diaphanous  —I  shall  cast 
no  shadow.  A  nice  thing,  to  be  caught 
without  a  shadow  on  parade  1 " 

''  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Giovanni, 
rising.  **  Probably,  the  best  thing  would  bo 
to  send  your  military  surgeon.  Ho  will  not 
be  so  tender  as  the  other  leech,  but  he  will 
get  you  away  at  once.  My  wife  wished  me 
to  say  that  she  sympathized,  and  hoped  you 
might  soon  be  well." 

**  My  homage  and  best  thanks  to  the 
princess,"  answered  €k>uache,  with  a  slight 
change  of  tone,  presumably  to  be  referred  to 
his  sense  of  courtesy  in  speaking  of  the 
absent  lady. 

So  Giovanni  went  away,  promising  to  send 
the  surgeon  at  once.  The  latter  soon  arrived, 
saw  Gouache,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to 
order  him  home  without  further  delay.  The 
artist-qoldier  would  not  leave  the  house 
without  thanking  his  hostess.  His  uniform 
had  been  cleansed  from  the  stains  it  had 
got  in  the  accident,  and  his  left  arm  was  in 
a  sling.  The  wound  on  his^  head  was  more 
of  a  bruise  than  a  cut,  and  'was  concealed 
by  his  thick  black  hair.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  he  presented  a  very  good 
appearance.  The  princess  received  him  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  Flavia  and  Faustina 
were  with  her,  but  all  three  were  now 
dressed  to  go  out,  so  that  the  interview  was 
necessarily  a  short  ona 

€k>uache  made  a  little  speech  of  thanks 
and  tried  to  forget  the  decoction  of  mallows 
he  had  swallowed,  fearing  lest  the  recol- 
lection should  impart  a  tone  of  insincerity 
to  his  expres&ion  of  gratitude.  He  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  and  fd^terwards  attributed 
the  fact  to  Donna  Faustina's  brown  eyes, 
which  were  not  cast  down  as  they  had 
been    when    Sant'    Ilario     had    called,    but 
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:appeared   on   the   contrary    to   contemplate 
the  new  visitor  with  singular  interest. 

'^I  am  sure  my  husband  will  not  ap- 
prove of  your  going  so  soon,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, in  somewhat  anxious  tones.  It  was 
almost  the  first  time  she  had  ever  known  any 
step  of  importance  to  be  taken  in  her  house 
without  her  husband's  express  authority. 

"Madame,**  answered  Gouache,  glancing 
from  Donna  Faustina  to  his  hostess,  **  I  am 
in  despair  at  having  thus  unwillingly  tres- 
passed upon  your  hospitality,  although  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  would  gladly  prolong  so 
•charming  an  experience,  provided  I  were  not 
confined  to  solitude  in  a  distant  chamber. 
However,  since  our  regimental  surgeon  pro- 
nounces me  fit  to  go  home,  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  obey  orders.  Believe  me,  Madame,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  yourself  as  well  as  to 
the  Principe  Montevarchi  for  your  manifold 
kindnesses,  and  shall  cherish  a  remembrance 
of  your  goodness  so  long  as  I  live." 

With  these  words  Gouache  bowed  as 
though  he  would  be  gone  and  stood  waiting 
for  the  princess's  last  word.  But  before  her 
mother  could  speak,  Faustina's  voice  was 
heard. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  dreadfully  we  feel 
— papa  and  I — at  having  been  the  cause  of 
such  a  horrible  accident  !  Is  there  nothing 
we  can  do  to  make  you  forget  it  1 " 

The  princess  stared  at  ,her  daughter  in  the 
utmost  astonishment  at  her  forwardness. 
She  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  Flavia 
had  been  guilty  of  such  imprudence,  but  that 
Faustina  should  thus  boldly  address  a  young 
man  who  had  not  spoken  to  her,  was  such  a 
shock  to  her  belief  in  the  girl's  manners  that 
she  did  not  recover  for  several  seconds. 
Anastase  appreciated  the  situation,  for  as  he 
answered,  he  looked  steadily  at  the  mother, 
although  his  words  were  plainly  addressed  to 
the  brown-eyed  beauty. 

'*  Mademoiselle  is  too  kind.  She  exaggerates. 
And  yet,  since  she  has  put  the  question,  I 
will  say  that  I  should  forget  my  broken 
bones  very  soon  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
paint  Mademoiselle's  portrait.  I  am  a  painter," 
he  added,  in  modest  explanation. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  princess,  **  I  know.  But, 
really — this  is  a  matter  which  would  require 
great  consideration — ^and  my  husband's  con- 
sent— and,  for  the  present " 

She  paused  significantly,  intending  to 
convey  a  polite  refusal,  but  Gouache  com- 
pleted the  sentence. 

"For  the  present,  until  my  bones  are 
mended,  we  will  not  speak  of  it.  When  I  am 
well  again  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of 
asking  the  prince's  consent  myself." 


Flavia  leaned  towards  her  mother  and 
whispered  into  her  ear.  The  words  were 
quite  audible  and  the  girl's  dark  eyes  turned 
to  Gouache  with  a  wicked  laugh  in  them 
while  she  was  speaking. 

"Oh,  mamma,  if  you  t«ll  papa  it  is  for 
nothing  he  will  be  quite  delighted  1 " 

Gouache's  lip  trembled  as  he  suppressed  a 
smile,  and  the  elderly  pi-incess's  florid  cheeks 
flushed  with  annoyance. 

"For  the  present,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  luther  coldly,  "  we  will  not  speak  of 
it.  Pray  let  us  know  of  your  speedy  recovery, 
Monsieur  Gouache," 

As  the  artist  took  his  leave  he  glanced 
once  more  at  Donna  Faustina.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  her  eyes  flashed  angrily.  She, 
too,  had  heard  Flavia's  stage  whisper  and 
was  even  more  annoyed  than  her  mother. 
Crouache  went  his  way  toward  his  lodging  in 
the  company  of  the  surgeon,  pondering  on 
the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  Boman 
household  of  which  he  had  been  vouchsafed 
a  glimpse.  He  was  in  pain  from  his  head 
and  shoulder,  but  insisted  that  the  walk 
would  do  him  good  and  refused  the  cab  which 
his  companion  had  brought.  A  broken  collar- 
bone is  not  a  dangerous  matter,  but  it  can  be 
very  troublesome  for  a  while,  and  the  artist 
was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  lodgings  and  to 
find  himself  comfortably  installed  in  an  easy 
chair  with  something  to  eat  before  him,  of  a 
more  substantial  nature  than  the  Principessa 
Montevai'chia's  infusions  of  camomile  and 
mallows. 


CHAPTER  III. 

While  Giovanni  was  at  the  Palazzo  Monte- 
varchi, and  while  Corona  was  busy  with  her 
dressmakers.  Prince  Saracinesca  was  dozing 
over  the  OsservcUore  Romano  in  his  study. 
To  tell  the  truth  the  paper  was  less  d\ill  than 
usual,  for  there  was  war  and  rumour  of  war 
in  its  columns.  Garibaldi  had  raised  a  force 
of  volunteers  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arezzo,  beginning  to  skirmish  with  the 
outlying  posts  of  the  pontifical  army  along 
the  frontier.  The  old  gentleman  did  not 
know,  of  course,  that  on  tliat  very  day  the 
Italian  Government  was  issuing  its  pAx;la- 
mation  against  the  great  agitator,  and  possibly 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  incident  it  would 
not  have  produced  any  very  strong  impression 
upon  his  convictions.  Garibaldi  was  a  fact, 
and  Saracinesca  did  not  believe  that  any 
proclamations  would  interfere  with  his  march 
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unless  backed  by  some  tangible  force.  Even 
had  he  known  that  the  guerilla  general 
had  been  arrested  at  Sinalunga  and  put  in 
confinement  as  soon  as  the  proclamation  had 
appeared,  the  prince  would  have  foreseen 
dearly  enough  that  the  prisoner's  escape 
would  be  only  a  question  of  a  few  days, 
since  there  were  manifold  evidences  that  an 
understanding  existed  between  Eatazzi  and 
Garibaldi  of  much  the  same  nature  as  that 
vhich  in  1860  had  been  maintained  between 
Garibaldi  and  Cavour  during  the  advance 
upon  Naples.  The  Italian  Government  kept 
men  under  arms  to  be  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  successes  obtained  by  the  Gari- 
baldian  volunteers,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
suppress  the  republican  tendencies  of  the 
latter,  which  broke  out  afresh  with  every 
new  advance  and  disappeared,  as  by  magic, 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  a  forced 
retreat. 

The  prince  knew  all  these  things,  and  had 
reflected  upon  them  so  often  that  they  no 
longer  afforded  enough  interest  to  keep  him 
awake.  The  warm  September  sun  streamed 
into  the  study  and  fell  upon  the  paper  as  it 
slowly  slipped  over  the  old  gentleman's  knees, 
while  his  head  sank  lower  and  lower  on  his 
breast.  The  old  enamelled  clock  upon  the 
chimney-piece  ticked  more  loudly,  as  clocks 
seem  to  do  when  people  are  asleep,  and  they 
are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  a  few 
belated  flies  chased  each  other  in  the  sun- 
beams. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
a  servant,  who  would  have  withdrawn  again 
when  he  saw  that  his  master  was  napping, 
had  not  the  latter  stirred  and  raised  his  head 
before  the  man  had  time  to  get  away.  Then 
the  fellow  came  forward  with  an  apology 
and  presented  a  visiting  card.  The  prince 
star^  at  the  bit  of  pasteboard,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  stared  again,  and  then  laid  it  upon  the 
table  beside  him,  his  eyes  still  resting  on  the 
name,  which  seemed  so  much  to  surprise  him. 
Then  he  told  the  footman  to  introduce  the 
visitor,  and  a  few  moments  later  a  very  tall 
man  entered  the  room,  hat  in  hand,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  him  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  has  a  perfect  right  to  present 
himself  but  wishes  to  give  his  host  time  to 
recognise  him. 

The  prince  remembered  the  newcomer 
very  welL  The  closely-buttoned  frock-coat 
showed  the  man's  imposing  figure  to  greater 
advantage  than  the  dress  in  which  Sara- 
cinesca  had  last  seen  him,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  personality.  There  was  the 
same  lean  but  massive  face,  broadened  by 
the   high   cheekbones  and   the   prominent, 


square  jaw;  there  were  the  same  piercing 
black  eyes  set  near  together  under  eyebrows 
that  met  in  the  midst  of  the  forehead,  the 
same  thin  and  cruel  lips  and  the  same 
strongly-marked  nose,  set  broadly  on  at  the 
nostrils,  though  pointed  and  keen.  Had  the 
prince  had  any  doubts  as  to  his  visitor's 
identity,  they  would  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  man's  great  height  and  inmiense  breadth 
of  shoulder,  which  would  have  made  it  hard 
indeed  for  him  to  disguise  himself  had  he 
wished  to  do  so.  But  though  very  much 
surprised,  Saracinasca  had  no  doubts  what- 
ever. The  only  points  that  were  new  to  him 
in  the  figure  before  him  were  the  outward 
manner  and  appearance,  and  the  dress  of  a 
gentleman. 

"  I  trust  I  am  not  disturbing  you,  prince  1 " 
The  words  were  spoken  in  a  deep,  clear  voice, 
and  with  a  notable  southern  accent. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  confess,  I  am  astonished 
at  seeing  you  in  Kome.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  ]  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  you  for  having  been  alive  to  testify  to  the 
falsehood  of  that  accusation  made  against 
my  son.  Pray  sit  down.  How  is  your 
Signoral  And  the  children  f  All  well,  I 
hope?" 

"  My  wife  is  dead,"  returned  the  other, 
and  the  grave  tones  of  his  bass  voice  lent 
solemnity  to  the  simple  statement. 

"  I    am   sincerely  sorry "    began   the 

prince,  but  his  visitor  interrupted  him. 

"The  children  are  well.  They  are  in 
Aquila  for  the  present.  I  have  come  to 
establish  myself  in  Kome,  and  my  first  visit 
is  naturally  to  yourself,  since  I  have  the 
advantage  of  being  your  cousin." 

"  Naturally,'  'ejaculated  Saracinesca,  though 
his  face  expressed  considerable  surpiise. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
impose  myself  upon  you  as  a  poor  relation," 
continued  the  other  with  a  faint  smile. 
**  Fortune  has  been  kind  to  me  since  we  met, 
perhaps  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  I 
suffered  in  the  death  of  my  poor  wife.  I 
have  a  sufiicient  independence  and  can  hold 
my  own." 

"  I  never  supposed " 

**  You  might  naturally  have  supposed  that 
I  had  come  to  solicit  your  favour,  though  it 
is  not  the  case.  When  w^e  parted,  I  was  an 
innkeeper  in  Aquila.  I  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  past  profession.  I  only  wish 
to  let  you  know  that  it  is  altogether  past, 
and  that  I  intend  to  resume  the  position 
which  my  great-grandfather  foolishly  for- 
feited. As  you  are  the  present  head  of  tho 
family,  I  judged  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  fact  immediately." 

c 
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*'  By  all  means.  I  imagined  this  must  be 
the  case  from  your  card.  You  are  entirely 
in  your  rights,  and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure 
in  informing  every  one  of  the  fact.  You 
are  the  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto,  and  the 
inn  at  Aquila  no  longer  exists." 

"  As  these  things  must  be  done,  once  and 
for  always,  I  have  brought  my  papers  to 
Rome,"  answered  the  Marchese.  "They 
are  at  your  disposal,  for  you  certainly  have  a 
right  to  see  them,  if  you  like.  I  will  recall 
to  your  memory  the  facts  of  our  history,  in 
case  you  have  forgotten  them." 

"I  know  the  story  well  enough,"  said 
Saracinesca.  "  Our  great-grandfathers  wei'e 
brothers.  Yours  went  to  live  in  Naples. 
His  son  grew  up  and  joined  the  French 
against  the  King.  His  lands  were  forfeited, 
he  married  and  died  in  obscurity,  leaving 
your  father,  his  only  son.  Your  father  died 
young  and  you  again  are  his  only  son.  You 
married  the  Signora  Felice " 

"Baldi,"  said  the  Marchese,  nodding  in 
confirmation  of  the  various  statements. 

"  The  Signora  Felice  BaJdi,  by  whom  you 
have  two  children " 

"Boys." 

"Two  boys.  And  the  Signora  Marchesa, 
I  grieve  to  hear,  is  dead.    Is  that  accurate  f " 

"Perfectly.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  our  great-grandfathers  which 
you  have  not  mentioned,  but  which  I  am 
sure  you  remember." 

"  What  is  that? "  asked  the  prince,  fixing 
his  keen  eyes  on  his  companion's  face. 

"It  is  only  this,"  replied  San  Giacinto 
calmly.  "My  great-grandfather  was  two 
years  older  than  yours.  You  know  he  never 
meant  to  marry,  and  resigned  the  title  to  his 
younger  brother,  who  had  children  already. 
He  took  a  wife  in  his  old  age,  and  my  grand- 
father was  the  son  bom  to  him.  That  is 
why  you  are  so  much  older  than  I,  though 
we  are  of  the  same  generation  in  the  order 
of  descent." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  prince.  "That  ac- 
counts for  it.     Will  you  smoke  1 " 

Giovanni  Saracinesca,  Marchese  di  San 
Giacinto,  looked  curiously  at  his  cousin  as  he 
took  the  proffered  cigar.  There  was  some- 
thing abrupt  in  the  answer  which  attracted 
his  attention  and  roused  his  quick  suspicions. 
He  wondered  whether  that  former  exchange 
of  titles,  and  consequent  exchange  of  positions 
were  an  unpleasant  subject  of  conversation 
to  the  prince.  But  the  latter,  as  though 
anticipating  such  a  doubt  in  Ids  companion's 
mind,  at  once  returned  to  the  question  with 
the  boldness  which  was  natural  to  him. 

"There  was  a  friendly  agreement,"  he  said, 


striking  a  match  and  offering  it  to  the 
Marchese.  "  I  have  all  the  documents,  and 
have  studied  them  with  interest.  It  might 
amuse  you  to  see  them  some  day." 

"I  should  like  to  see  them,  indeed," 
answered  San  Giacinto.  "They  must  be 
very  curious.  As  I  was  saying,  I  am  going 
to  establish  myself  in  Rome.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  to  be  playing  the  gentleman 
— it  must  seem  even  more  odd  to  you." 

"  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  you  have 
been  playing  the  innkeeper,"  observed  the 
prince,  coiuiieously.  "  No  one  would  suspect 
it,"  he  added  glancing  at  his  companion's 
correct  attire. 

"I  have  an  adaptable  nature,"  said  the 
Marchese,  calmly.  **  Besides,  I  have  always 
looked  forward  to  again  taking  my  place 
in  the  world.  I  have  acquired  a  little 
instruction — not  much,  you  will  say,  but 
it  is  sufiicient  as  the  times  ago  ;  and  as  for 
education,  it  is  the  same  for  every  one,  inn- 
keeper or  prince.  One  takes  off  one's  hat, 
one  speaks  quietly,  one  says  what  is  agree- 
able to  hear — is  it  not  enough  1 " 

"Quite  enough,"  replied  the  prince.  He 
was  tempted  to  smile  at  his  cousin's  defini- 
tion of  manners,  though  he  could  see  that 
the  man  was  quite  able  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. "Quite  enough,  indeed,  and  as  for 
instruction,  I  am  afraid  most  of  us  have 
forgotten  our  Latin.  You  need  have  no 
anxiety  on  that  score.  But,  tell  me,  how 
comes  it  that,  having  been  bred  in  the  south, 
you  prefer  to  establish  yourself  in  Borne 
rather  than  in  Naples )  They  say  that  you 
Neapolitans  do  not  like  us." 

"  I  am  a  Roman  by  descent,  and  I  wish 
to  become  one  in  fact,"  returned  the 
Marchese.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a 
peculiarly  grave  tone  of  voice,  "I  do  not 
like  the  new  order  of  things.  Indeed,  I 
have  but  one  favour  to  ask  of  you,  and  that 
is  a  great  one." 

"  Anything  in  my  power " 

"  To  present  me  to  the  Holy  Father,  as 
one  who  desires  to  become  his  faithful 
subject.  Could  you  do  so,  do  you  think, 
without  any  great  inconvenience  ? " 

"Eh!  I  shaU  be  deUghtedl  Magarif" 
answered  the  prince,  heartily.  "  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  afraid  you  meant  to  keep  your 
Italian  convictions,  and  that,  in  Rome, 
would  be  against  you,  especially  in  these 
stormy  days.  But  if  you  will  join  us 
heart  and  soul,  you  will  be  received  with 
open  arms.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  you  make  the  acquaintance  of 
my  son  and  his  wife.  Come  and  dine  this 
evening." 


SANT'  ILARIO. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  the  Marchese.  "I 
^11  not  fail." 

After  a  few  more  words  San  Giacinto  took 
his  leave,  and  the  prince  could  not  but 
admire  the  way  in  which  this  man,  who  had 
been  brought  up  among  peasants,  or  at  best 
among  the  small  farmers  of  an  outlying 
district,  assumed  at  onco  an  air  of  perfect 
equality  while  allowing  just  so  much  of 
respect  to  appear  in  his  manner  as  might 
properly  be  shown  by  a  younger  member  to 
the  head  of  a  great  house.  When  he  was 
gone  Saracinesca  rang  the  bell. 

'^Pasquale,"  he  said,  addressing  the  old 
butler  who  answered  the  summons,  'Hhat 
gentleman  who  is  just  gone  is  my  cousin, 
Don  Giovanni  Saracinesca,  who  is  called 
Marchese  di  San  Giacinto.  He  will  dine 
here  this  evening.  You  will  call  him 
Eceellenza^  and  treat  him  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  Go  and  ask  the  princess  if  she 
will  receive  me." 

Pasquale  opened  his  mental  eyes  very 
wide  as  he  bowed  and  left  the  room.  He 
had  never  heard  of  this  other  Saracinesca, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  new  member  of  the 
family  upon  the  scene,  who  must,  from  his 
appearance,  have  been  in  existence  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  struck  him  as  aston- 
ishing in  the  extreme ;  for  the  old  servant 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  house  from  a  boy,  and 
imagined  himself  master  of  all  the  secrets 
connected  with  the  Saracinesca  household 

He  was  indeed,  scarcely  less  surprised 
than  his  master  who,  although  he  had  been 
aware  for  some  time  past  that  Giovanni 
Saracinesca  existed  and  was  his  cousin,  had 
never  anticipated  the  event  of  his  coming  to 
Rome,  and  had  expected  still  less  that  the 
innkeeper  would  ever  assume  the  title  to 
which  he  had  a  right  and  play  the  part  of  a 
gentleman,  as  he  himself  had  expressed  it. 
There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  boldness  and 
foresight  in  the  way  the  old  prince  had 
received  his  new  relation.  He  knew  the 
strength  of  his  own  position  in  society,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  a  humble  cousin 
could  not  possibly  do  him  harm.  At  the 
worst,  people  might  laugh  a  little  among 
themselves  and  remark  that  the  Marchese 
must  be  a  nuisance  to  the  Saracinesca.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prince  was  struck  from 
the  first  with  the  air  of  self-possession  which 
he  discerned  in  San  Giacinto,  and  foresaw 
that  the  man  would  very  probably  play  a 
part  in  Roman  life.     He  was  a   man  who 


might  be  disliked,  but  who  could  not  be 
despised,  and  since  his  claims  to  consideration 
wer«  undeniably  genuine,  it  seemed  wiser  to 
accept  him  from  the  first  as  a  member  of  the 
family  and  unhesitatingly  to  treat  him  as 
such.  After  all,  he  demanded  nothing  to 
which  he  had  not  a  clear  right,  from  the 
moment  he  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  his  place  in  the  world,  and  it  was 
certainly  far  wiser  to  receive  him  cordially 
at  once  than  to  draw  back  from  acknow- 
ledging the  relationship  because  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  another  sphere. 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  Prince 
Saracinesca  communicated  to  his  daughter- 
in-law  a  few  minutes  later.  She  listened 
patiently  to  all  he  had  to  say,  only  asking  a 
question  now  and  then  in  order  to  understand 
more  clearly  what  had  happened.  She  was 
curious  to  see  the  man  whose  name  had  once 
been  so  strangely  confounded  with  her  hus- 
band's by  the  machinations  of  Conte  Del 
Ferice  and  Donna  Tnllia  Mayer,  and  she 
frankly  confessed  her  curiosity  and  her  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  meeting  San 
Giacinto  that  evening.  While  she  was 
talking  to  the  prince  Giovanni  unexpectedly 
returned  from  his  walk.  He  had  turned 
homewards  as  soon  as  he  had  sent  the 
military  surgeon  to  Gouache. 

"  Well,  Giovannino,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, ''  the  prodigal  innkeeper  has  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  family." 

"What  innkeeper?" 

''Your  worthy  namesake,  and  cousin, 
Giovanni  Saracinesca,  formerly  of  Aquila." 

"  Does  Madame  Mayer  want  to  prove  that 
it  is  he  who  has  married  Ck>rona  1 "  inquired 
Sant'  Ilario  with  a  laugh. 

"  No,  though  I  suppose  he  is  a  candidate 
for  marriage.  I  never  was  more  surprised 
in  my  life.  His  wife  is  dead.  He  is  rich, 
or  says  he  is.  Ho  has  his  card  ]p^ted  in 
full,  '  Giovanni  Saracinesca,  Marchese  di  San 
Giacinto,'  in  the  most  correct  manner.  He 
wears  an  excellent  coat,  and  announces  his 
intention  of  being  presented  to  the  Pope  and 
introduced  to  Roman  Society." 

Sant'  Ilario  stcured  incredulously  at  his 
father,  and  then  looked  inquiringly  at  his  wife 
as  though  to  ask  if  it  were  not  all  a  jest. 
When  he  was  assured  that  the  facts  were 
true  he  looked  grave  and  slowly  stroked  his 
pointed  black  beard,  a  gesture  which  was 
very  unusual  with  him  and  always  ac- 
companied the  deepest  meditation. 


{To  he  continue.) 
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essays  of  WUliam 
bere  is  oae  more 
than  the  rest,  ob 
lirig  of  PictwKg. 
surely  the  most 
example  of  what 
lught  not  to  be 
inac  even  England  can 
show,  has  been  rubbed  the  wrong  way  by 
some  impertinent  artist,  has  dashed  open  his 
inkstand,  dragged  out  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  set  to  work  to  strip  the  fraternity  of  its 
dearest  pretence,  that  of  containing  the  only 
good  and  trae  connoisseurs.  To  those  who 
wish  to  go  on  LD  the  old  guileless  ways,  and 
to  take  their  notions  on  art  from  any  one  but 
an  artist,  his  paper  may  be  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  Whistler's  Ten  o'Cloek.  "  In 
the  first  place,"  he  says,  "  in  regard  to  the 
productions  of  living  men,  painters  have  no 
right  to  speak  at  all.  The  way  in  which 
they  are  devoured  and  consumed  by  envy 
would  "be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  lamentable. 
It  is  folly  to  talk  of  the  divisions  and  back- 
slidings  of  authors  and  poets  while  there  are 
such  people  as  painters  in  the  world.  I 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  heard 
one  speak  in  hearty  praise  of  another. 
Generally  they  blame  downrightly  ;  but  at 
all  events  their  utmost  applause  is  with  a 
damning  reserve.  Authors — even  poets,  the 
genas  irritabUe — do  taste  and  acknowledge 
the  beauties  in  the  productions  of  their  com- 
petitors ;  but  paint«rs  either  caimot  see 
them  through  the  green  spectacles  of  envy, 
or,  seeing,  they  hate  and  deny  them  the 
more.  In  conformity  with  this,  painters 
are  more  greedy  of  praise  than  any  other 
order  of  men.  They  '  gorge  the  little  fame 
they  get  all  raw ' — they  are  gluttonous  of  it 
in  their  own  persons  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  would  starve  others  ";  and  so  on 
through  mach  more  of  the  some  sort. 


Hazlitt  was  unlucky  in  bis  friends.  Even 
in  the  time  of  bad  art  in  which  he  flourished 
a  few  men  of  genius  lived  and  worked,  and 
have  left  on  record  their  admiration  for  each 
other.  Eemembering  this,  one  remembers, 
too,  that  Hazlitt  began  life  as  a  painter,  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  sitter,  a  head  by  him  ba& 
even  found  on  obscure  immortality  in  the 
collection  of  National  Portraits.  It  may  be 
that  the  prick  which  spurred  him  to  the 
composition  of  these  angry  periods  was 
some  slight  to  this  very  picture,  to  this  dour 
and  stubborn  head  which  few  would  take  for 
that  of  gentle  Elia.  It  must  nevertheless 
be  allowed  that  there  was  some  reason  in 
what  he  said.  The  quarrels  of  painters  have 
been  curiously  frequent  and  bitter  ;  not  more 
frequent,  not  more  bitter,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  musicians,  but  without  the  excuse  to 
which  these  latter  can  point,  in  the  nervous 
eseitability  demanded  by  the  very  natnre  of 
their  work.  The  echoes  of  unlovely  strife 
hang  about  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
art.  Michelangelo  saw  nothing  but  niaimrie 
in  Ferugino,  nothing  but  temerity  in  Da 
Yinci,  while  in  Baphael  he  was  more  fully 
awake  to  the  flexibility  of  the  courtier  than 
to  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  com- 
pletest  of  painters.  Titian,  too,  spent  his 
morally  squalid  exist«nce  in  undermining  the 
positions  of  his  friends  and  fellow-workers. 
Many  an  Italian  city  became  a  fortress  held 
with  knife  and  poison  against  all  non-native 
artists,  and  in  fact,  the  pages  of  Vasari, 
stripped  b&  they  have  been  of  more  than  one 
long-accepted  tragedy,  can  still  afford  not  a 
little  support  to  the  dithyrambs  of  Hazlitt. 

In  northern  countries  feuds  have  not  been 
so  hot.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  in  a  cooler  blood  as  in  a 
diminished  demand  for  intrigue.  Where 
patronage  lies  in  a  few  hands  every  device 
for  obscuring  judgment  flourishes.     A  nor- 
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row  public  can  be  readily  imposed  upon  in 
Dutt^  outside  its  own  sphere.  Wherever 
fame  and  fortune  have  been  in  the  gift  of  a 
prince,  men  have  come  to  the  front  as  much 
by  lelf-assertioQ  as  by  merit  They  have 
thought,  rightly  enough  perhaps,  that  their 
neighbours'   success   was  incompatible  with 


Marc  Oheoraedts,  Cornelius  Jaosen,  Daniel 
Mytens,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely,  were  also 
instances  of  happy  selection  by  people  who 
could  scarcely  have  been  profound  judges  of 
art.  More  than  one  of  these  distmguished 
men  maintained  positions,  won  by  merit,  by 
a,  modification  of  the  methods  in  fashion  in 


their  own,  and  that  the  one  road  to  pros- 
perity was  over  the  necks  of  their  rivals. 
Our  English  Kings,  down  to  the  Hanoverian 
''WeKibn,  were  peculiarly  happy  in  their 
tlioice  of  artists  to  honour.  Of  this  the  two 
P^t  examples,  of  course,  were  Holbein  and 
Vandjck,   but  Mabuse,  Sir  Antonio  Mor, 


seventeenth  century  Naples  and  in  our  dear 
Ireland — by  something,  in  fact,  scarcely  to  bo 
distinguished  from  boycotting.  In  the  two 
centui'ies  which  ended  with  the  death  ot 
Lely,  several  native  Englishmen  showed  a 
considerable  promise.  The  obscurity  in 
which  they  were  left  is  to  be  accounted  for 
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by  the  vigour  with  which  the  aliens  defended 
their  monopoly.  William  Dobson  was  lucky 
enough  to  attiuct  the  notice  of  the  generous 
Vandyck  ;  but  until  the  mediocrity  of 
Kneller  came  to  destroy  the  belief  in  foreign 
infallibility,  he  was  almost  the  only  English- 
man to  get  a  fair  chance  of  making  his 
mark. 

With  the  accession  of  George  the  First  a 
revolution  came  about  in  patronage.  To  put 
it  in  this  way,  however,  is  perhaps  to  make 
the  transition  appear  a  little  more  sudden 
than  it  was.  With  the  death  of  Lely  in 
1680,  the  old  reality  of  a  court  painter,  of  a 
painter  who  had  existed  mainly  to  portray 
the  King  and  his  household,  came  to  an  end. 
A  period  of  some  forty  years  succeeded,  dur- 
ing which  the  unattractiveness  of  Kneller, 
aiiid  the  comparative  indifference  of  James 
the  Second,  of  William  the  Third,  and  of 
Anne,  to  art,  worked  a  change.  Kneller  had 
English  rivals  who  trod  much  more  closely 
on  his  heels  than  any  one  had  done  on  those 
of  Lely.  Jervas,  and  Richardson,  and  others 
who  better  deserve  the  oblivion  into  which 
they  have  all  fallen  together,  shared  the 
favour  of  the  town.  People  could  still  cry 
< Damme'  and  proclaim  their  faith  in 
Kneller,  but  the  commissions  which  would 
have  been  his  had  he  possessed  the  talent 
of  Lely  went  astray  too  often  in  his  latter 
days. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  these  com- 
missions too  began  to  come  from  private 
patrons,  and,  so  by  a  perfectly  natural 
process,  it  came  about  that  artists  were 
divided  into  two  unequal  camps.  On  the 
one  hand,  were  the  painters  to  the  king; 
on  the  other  those  employed  by  his 
more  cultured  subjects.  The  best  men 
were  invariably  to  be  found  among  the 
latter.  William  Kent,  John  Shackleton,^ 
Allan  Kamsay,  Benjamin  West,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  were  the  favourites  of 
royalty  during  a  period  which  saw  the  stars 
of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Kae- 
bum,  and  Romney,  rise  and  set.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  we  should  grieve  for  this 
or  not — experience  seems  to  show  that  in 
modern  days  at  least,  since  life  has  become 
only  consciously  picturesque,  an  artist  cannot 
be  worse  employed  than  on  themes  set  him 
by  a  court. 

^  A  ridiculous  creature  who  may  be  studied  in  a 
portrait  of  George  the  Second  now  at  Bethnal  Green. 
He  was  one  of  the  artist  committee  of  1755,  appointed 
to  establish  a  Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  portraits 
with  the  Free  Society  in  1763-1766.  He  died  in 
1767  and  was  succeeded  by  Allan  Bamsay  as  principal 
painter  to  the  king. 


The  felicity  of  the  Stuarts  in  artistia 
matters  was  greatly  the  result  no  doubt 
of  their  finer  taste.  But  they  were  helped 
to  keep  out  of  mistakes  by  the  political  con> 
ditions  of  their  time.  A  painter,  and  especially 
a  foreign  painter,  had  then  but  little  tempta- 
tion to  mix  in  politics.  These  had  not  been 
elaborated  into  the  game,  with  rules  of  its 
own  and  sides,  that  the  ministers  of  Anne 
and  of  the  two  first  Georges  made  them. 
People  whose  immediate  interests  were  not 
involved  could  stand  aloof  and  pursue. their 
trades,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court, 
without  being  drawn  into  the  vortex.  In  the 
time  of  George  the  Third  it  was  not  so.  The 
society  in  which  a  famous  painter  was  then 
compelled  to  move  was  divided  sharply  into 
Whig  and  Tory.  The  king  favoured  the 
Tories,  but  the  Whigs  were  the  more  in- 
tellectual set,  and  so  the  better  artists 
drifted  naturally  into  their  ranks.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  a  further  development 
began  to  confirm  the  division.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  grew  up,  had  his  own  court,  and,, 
in  obedience  to  tradition,  favoured  the  party 
which  opposed  his  father.  Gainsborough  and 
Eeynolds  both  died  while  the  prince  was  still 
young,  so  that  he  had  little  opportunity  to 
lessen  the  stigma  which  blindness  to  their 
genius  has  left  upon  his  family.  But  among 
the  men  of  the  next  generation  he  made  his 
choice,  and  one  of  the  sharpest  antagonisms 
in  the  history  of  English  art  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

John  Hoppner  was  born  in  Whitechapel 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1758.  Of  his  father  we 
are  told  simply  that  he  came  to  London  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  His  mother 
was  a  German  servant  of  some  kind  at  the 
palace.  Scandal  busied  itself  with  his  birth, 
and  it  was  freely  asserted  that  royal  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins.  It  is  even  recorded  that 
Hoppner  himself  encouraged  the  notion,  look- 
ing complacently  mysterious  when  people 
professed  to  discover  a  trace  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  in  his  features.  That  George  the 
Third  showed  an  interest  in  the  boy*s  fortunes 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  a  chorister  in  the  Eoyal  Chapel,  and 
afterwards,  when  his  voice  "  broke,"  the  king 
helped  him  to  study  art.  That  all  this  was 
done  however  more  from  natural  kindliness 
than  from  any  closer  motive,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  sequel.  In  1 775  the  boy,  being 
then  seventeen,  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
Hoyal  Academy.  In  1782  he  won  the  gold 
medal  for  a  soene  from  King  Lear,  and  mar- 
ried. His  bride  was  the  younger  daughter 
of  Mehetabel,  alias  Sybilla,  alias  Patience, 
Wright,   the  Yankee  quakeress,   who   was 
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cllurged  witb  giving  iofomiatioa  to  Dr. 
F^aaklin,  i,e.  with  being  a  spy,  during  the 
war  with  our  revolted  colonies.  Mrs.  Wright 
had  become  a  widow  in  1769  and  had 
migrated  three  ^ears  later  from  Kew  Jersey 
to  Loadon.  Here  she  had  Bought  her  fortune 
bj  modelling  heads  in  wax,  and  had  met 
with  mttcfa  success.     In  1778  she  bad  lield  a 


woman  of  masculine  understanding.  If  so, 
her  influence  may  have  counted  for  much  in 
the  rapid  success  of  her  son-in-law. 

For  Hoppner's  success  was  very  rapid 
indeed.  In  1780  he  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  Academy.  In  1784  he  was  living  in 
Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  and  his 
studio  was  already  besieged  by  the  fashion- 
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show  in  which  the  portraits  of  many  dis- 
tinguished people  had  been  included,  and 
even  now,  I  believe,  her  full-length  figure 
of  Chatham — what  is  left  of  it — Js  to  be 
found  in  Westminster  Abbey,  She  lived  in 
Pall  Mali  and  had  a  $aitm.  Garrick,  Foote, 
West,  and  Dr.  Dodd  were  among  its  kaliliiie. 
Mre.  Wright  herself  is  said  to  have  been  a 


able  crowd.  Abont  1783  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Jordan  as  the  Comic  Muse 
which  is  now  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  an 
absurd  picture.  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  a  full-length 
Thalia,  is  protected  by  Euphrosyne  from  the 
approaches  of  a  Satyr.  The  composition  is 
without  grace  and  the  colour  disagreeable. 
Some  few  years  later  Hoppner  again  painted 
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the  same  lady,  this  time  as  Hippoljta.  Down 
to  1798  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  his  sitters. 
Unlike  Keynolds,  he  kept  no  pocket-books, 
or  at  least  they  have  not  been  preserved,  and 
the  exasperating  fashion  of  naming  pictures 
in  the  catalogue  only  as  ''A  Gentleman,'' 
**  A  Lady  of  Quality,"  "A  Nobleman's  Son," 
makes  identification  next  to  impossible.  In 
1798  the  custom  was  changed,  and  from 
that  year  onward  Hoppner's  portraits,  like 
those  of  Lawrence,  Beechey,  Shee  and  others, 
were  fully  described.  But  long  before  '98 
the  meagre  indications  of  the  catalogue  are 
enough  to  prove  his  popularity.  The  "  noble- 
men" and  "ladies  of  quality"  abound. 
Koyalties  were  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
anonymity,  and  in  1785  we  find  him  sending 
to  Somerset  House  portraits  of  the  Princesses 
Amelia,  Sophia,  and  Mary.  Four  years  later 
he  is  called  Portrait  Painter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  in  1793  and  1795  respectively 
the  letters  A.  and  K  A.  are  set  against  his 
name. 

The  more  successful,  the  mora  creative 
part  of  Hoppner's  career,  ended  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  1800  he  painted 
chiefly  small  portraits  of  a  perfunctory  sort. 
To  find  him  at  his  best  we  must  turn  to 
the  years  between  1789  and  1799.  Between 
1780  and  1809  he  sent  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  were  portraits. 
A  few  quasi-classical  pictures  were,  however, 
among  the  number.  A  Jupiter  and  lo,  based 
in  some  degree  on  the  famous  Correggio  ;  a 
Cupid  and  Psyclie,  a  Sleeping  Nymp^if  a 
BelisariuSf,  a  Baccliantef  possibly  a  charming 
semi-nude  which  was  sold  at  Christie's  some 
weeks  ago  as  a  Komney ;  a  Standard  Bearer, 
and  a  few  more  things  of  the  same  sort.  The 
Jupiter  and  lo  was  finely  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tint by  Valentine  Green.  For  Boydell's 
Shakespeare  Series  he  painted  the  scene  from 
the  third  act  of  Cymheline,  in  which  Imogen 
draws  Pisanio's  sword  and  offers  her  bosom 
to  its  point :  a  Pyramua  and  a  Thisbe, 
two  companion  pictures  ;  and  a  Raising  the 
Daughter  of  Jairus,  a  religious  piece  in  the 
taste  of  West — the  old  stilted  phraseology 
fits  it  well — complete  the  more  important 
excursions  of  Hoppner  into  ideal  art. 

Many  things  combine  to  suggest  that 
Hoppner  might  really  have  excelled  in  land- 
scape. The  backgrounds  in  many  of  his 
portraits  are  very  fine  indeed,  finer  than 
Reynolds,  finer  even  than  Gainsborough  in 
all  but  his  happiest  moments.  A  first-rate 
example  of  his  skill  in  combining  nature  in 
a  landscape  with  nature  in  a  fine  lady  is 
afforded   by  the   portrait  of   Mrs.  Parkyns 


here  engraved.  Nothing  could  be  happier 
than  the  disposition  of  the  masses,  than  the 
subtlety  with  which  the  reaching  arms  of  the 
tree  help  and  continue  the  movement  of  the 
figure,  than  the  just  instinct  which  repeats 
the  tone  contrasts  of  the  latter  in  the  land- 
scape. In  minor  details  of  structure,  too,  the 
trees  and  the  park  in  which  they  grow  have 
a  credibility  which  is  not  always  present 
in  the  backgrounds  of  Hoppner's  fellow- 
painters.  To  see  how  true  his  genius  for 
landscape  really  was,  however,  one  should 
look  at  his  drawings.  Of  these  the  Print 
Room  has  a  fair  collection.  They  are  done 
mostly  on  blue-grey  paper,  in  black  chalk 
heightened  with  white.  In  general  style 
they  are  like  the  studies  of  Gainsborough, 
but  the  forms  are  more  fully  made  out,  the 
masses  are  more  elaborately  balanced,  and, 
for  the  rest,  there  is  a  closer  and  stronger 
artistic  unity  than  the  great  man  shows.  ^ 

Hoppner  was  also  an  etcher  of  a  mild  sort. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  impressions 
from  some  half  dozen  plates  of  his,  chiefly 
landscapes,  and  all  carried  out  in  the  open, 
scratchy  fashion,  with  no  attempt  at  gra- 
dation in  biting,  which  was  so  common  in 
his  time. 

Personally  Hoppner  had  much  to  make 
him  friends.  He  was  manly,  energetic,  full 
of  spirits  and  quick  of  wit.  He  had  the 
credit  of  being  among  the  best  informed  of 
English  painters,  and  he  even  published  a 
volume  of  verses  which  will  pass  muster 
with  those  of  other  poetasters  of  his  time. 
In  one  respect  they  are  not  the  work  of  a 
poetaster  at  all,  for  they  often  have  a  rough 
vigour  not  unworthy  of  Crabbe,  or  of  such  a 
man  as  the  late  James  Thomson.  Incon- 
siderate, now  and  then,  in  what  he  said, 
Hoppner  was  also  imprudent  with  his  pen, 
and  his  preface  to  these  poems  is  not  that  of 
a  man  who  found  it  easy  to  get  on  with  his 
neighbours.  A  story  has  been  often  told 
which  makes  him  out  to  have  been  a  bruiser, 
too,  in  a  more  literal  fashion.  He  and 
Edridge  and  some  others  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country.  They  put  up  at 
an  inn  where  the  ale  was  good,  and  in  the 
evening  sallied  out  to  a  neighbouring  fair, 
just  as  the  fun  was  growing  furious.  The 
infection  of  the  moment  was  too  much  for 
Hoppner.  Telling  his  companions  that  al- 
though  they,  no  doubt,  took   him  "for  a 

d d  well-bred  fellow  and  genteel  withal," 

he  was  a  bit  of  a  ready-made  blackguard,  he 

^  Students  should  ask  in  the  Print  Room  for  the 
drawings  numbered  1847— C— 9— 19  and  1876 — 7— 
10—878.  The  latter,  especially,  is  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way. 


EHgravrd  by  R.  B.  Lodge,  a/ter  JoHH  Hoppi 


forced  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  crowJ, 
daDced  and  capered  with  the  most  witlees 
among  them,  and  ended  with  fighting  a 
brawny  waggoner,  whom,  of  course,  he  licked. 
The  teller  of  the  story  was  a  paintei- 
too. 

The  rapidity  of  Hoppner's  success  has 
always  been  put  down  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Early  in  his  career,  Hoppner  is 
said  to  have  given  offence  to  the  King 
by  the  warmth  with  which  he  spoke  in 
praise  of  Beynolds,  both  as  an  artist  and  as 
a  man.  Here,  probably,  and  also  in  the 
effect  ascribed  to  his  politics,  there  has  been 
some  exaggeration.  It  is  not  likely  that 
George  the  Third  troubled  himself  much  as  to 


whether  a  young  painter  were  Whig  or  Tory. 
But  the  fact  that  his  usual  sitters  were  the 
friskydnmesof  Carlton  House  is  likelyenough 
to  have  barred  him  out  of  Windsor,  and  to 
have  kept  the  ladies  of  Oeorge's  Court  out  of 
the  studio  in  Charles  Street.  And  now,  ten 
yeai-B  after  his  debut,  a  youth  appeared  upon 
the  scene  who  wns  to  considerably  dash  his 

The  early  career,  then,  of  Hoppner  may 
be  thus  summarized.  Commencing  to  prac- 
tise just  when  the  powers  of  E«ynolds  were 
beginning  to  wane,  and  picking  up  a  very 
considerable  share  of  his  more  obvioas  beau- 
ties, he  caught  the  eye  of  a  public  whose 
taste  had  been  formed  by  Sir  Joshua.    Hia 
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wt,  too,  was  calculated  to  please  the  less 
fastidious  among  thoBe  who  had  employed 
Romnej  and  Gaiiuborough.  His  pictures 
have  been  confused,  even  in  these  critical 
days,  not  irith  those  oF  Gainsborough,  bo  far 
as  I  know  or  should  gueee,  but  certainly  with 
those  of  Bomney  and  Reynolds.    We  cannot 


appreciation  of  liis  own  personality,  but  on 
the  echoes  he  gave  of  a  lost  favourite.  Such 
a,  fame  was  essentially  lioUow.  It  was  sure 
to  collapse  for  the  moment  at  the  first  con- 
tact with  one  based  on  more  individual,  even 
if  less  admirable,  powers.  Such  a  man 
af^ieared  in  Thonms  Lawrence,  who  to  the 


bonder,  then,  that  a  century  ago,  those  who 
pad  lost  the  first  Englishman  to  whom  fame 
"1  art  had  come  should  in  his  own  life  have 
twned  to  one  on  whom  so  large  a  part  of 
^  mantle  had  fallen.  This  gave  Hoppner 
*"  earn  opening,  but  it  led  inevitably  to  his 
*wly  fgJL     His  popularity  was  based,  not  on 


men  of  his  own  time  must  have  seemed  the 
complement  of  Reynolds. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  career 
of  I^wrence,  but  its  main  featureii  must  be 
noted  for  their  bearing  on  Hoppner.  Iaw- 
rencc  was  bom  in  176y.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  on   the   Bath  road.     A  pHs 
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cocious  boy,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
two  he  had  made  a  hit  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  been  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Academy.  Hoppner,  as  I  have  ab^eady 
said,  was  appointed  to  the  Prince's  house- 
hold in  1789.  Three  years  later,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua,  Lawrence  was  named 
to  the  corresponding  post  about  the  King, 
while  in  1794,  a  year  before  his  rival,  he 
became  a  full  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  cannot  have  been  a  man  of  any 
great  culture :  his  youth  was  too  busy 
for  that.  From  about  his  twelfth  year 
he  had  exercised  his  pencil,  even  earning 
his  bread.  He  had  contrived,  however, 
to  put  on  a  polish  and  to  acquire  a  manner 
agreeable  to  men  and  delightful  to  women. 
He  was  handsome  and  unmarried,  and  he 
had  an  insight  into  voluptS  on  its  finer  side, 
which  enabled  him  to  combine  in  his  sitters 
the  charms  of  naughtiness  and  gravity.  His 
art,  too,  was  original  in  its  way.  His  short- 
comings were  exactly  of  the  sort  that 
contemporaries  forgive,  or  rather  fail  to  see. 
His  easy,  empty  colour ;  his  grace,  that  was 
but  skin  deep ;  his  profound  acceptance  of 
fashion  as  the  one  important  thing  in  life ; 
were  all  in  his  favour.  Keadily  seen,  and 
easily  coined  into  words,  they  formed  a  sort 
of  currency  to  carry  his  name  into  the 
minds  of  the  whole  class  to  which  a  painter 
had  then  to  look  for  success. 

Befriended  by  the  King  and  helped  by  his 
very  faults,  Lawrence  soon  became  a  terrible 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Hoppner.  The  rivalry 
between  them  grew  sharper  than  any  yet 
seen  in  England.  Keynolds  and  Romney, 
even  Hogarth  aud  the  ''Black  Masters" 
were  not  more  open  foes.  From  the  first 
the  victory  of  the  younger  man  was  inevit- 
able, but  poor  Hoppner,  in  his  bitterness, 
hastened  his  final  defeat  by  a.  remark  of  his 
own.  In  spite  of  his  social  gifts,  he  must 
have  been  curiously  wanting  in  tact,  and  in 
insight  into  that  peculiar  organ — the  female 
heart.  Lawrence  was  painter  to  the  soberest 
court  in  Europe ;  he  himself  drew  his  sitters 
mainly  from  Carlton  House,  and  yet  he  must 
needs  declare,  perhaps  to  one  of  the  Prince's 
easy  divinities  herself,  that  **  the  ladies  of 
Lawrence  show  a  gaudy  dissoluteness  of 
taste,  and  sometimes  trespass  on  moiul  as 
well  as  on  professional  chastity  "  ;  implying 
that  his  own  shone  by  purity  of  look  as  well  as 
sobriety  of  style.  From  this  moment  the  ladies 
deserted  Hoppner.  His  unlucky  remark  was 
repeated  in  both  coui'ts,  and  instead  of  at- 
tracting deserters  from  the  opposite  camp,  it 
drove  his  fair  clients  in  shoals  to  the  man 

'  ^  understood  them  best.    Hoppner  should 


have  read  his  Pope,  and  remembered  that 
"  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.''  Law- 
rence, to  whom  his  rival's  words  were  re- 
peated, made  some  show  of  repelling  an 
accusation  which  must  have  made  him  laugh 
in  his  sleeve ;  but  Fortune  was  fighting  on 
his  side,  and  he,  at  least,  could  afford  to  be 
tranquil. 

A  far  more  outspoken  foe  was  Sir  Joshua's 
cantankerous  little  pupil,  Northcote.  James 
Northcote  once  filled  such  an  important  place 
in  English  art  life,  that  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  is  now  forgotten.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  ability  in  his  way,  and  a  fasci- 
nating little  bundle  of  hates  withal.  ''  Of  all 
Sir  Joshua's  pupils,"  he  declared,  ''  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  ever  done  anything."  Had 
he  said — "  Of  all  those  who  were  content  to 
be  nothing  but  Sir  Joshua's  pupils,  I  am  the 
only  one,"  &c.,  one  could  have  agreed  with 
him,  though  one  might  have  asked — "  And 
where's  the  wonder  1" 

Among  those  who  worked  for  a  time  in 
Sir  Joshua's  studio  there  were,  of  course, 
greater  men  than  he — ^Turner  among  them. 
But  Northcote  may  have  looked  upon  himself 
as  the  one  legitimate  successor  to  Sir  Joshua, 
as  the  inheritor  of  his  mantle,  as  the  owner, 
in  some  sort,  of  a  prescriptive  right  in  his 
ideas.  That  he  did  his  duty  by  the  latter  we 
can  at  least  allow.  Two  pictures  by  him  have 
been  hung  within  the  last  year  or  two  at 
South  Kensington ;  three  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  new  Corporation  Gallery  in  the  City ; 
and  every  now  and  then  his  hand  is  to  be 
recognized  at  the  **  Old  Masters."  Apart  from 
a  certain  gift  for  the  painting  of  animals, 
which  is  all  his  own,  these  pictures  are 
Reynolds  and  water — dirty  water.  But 
Northcote  could  talk,  and  not  a  little  of 
what  he  said  is  on  record.  For  many  years 
Hazlitt  sat  at  the  old  man's  feet,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  famous  conversations, 
"  very  modestly  entitled  ^BosweU  Redivivus '," 
as  Northcote  phrased  it,  which  were  published 
in  the  New  Monthly  Mctgazine,  under  the 
direction  of  Campbell.  Hazlitt  and  North- 
cote enhanced  each  other's  hates,  and  it  is 
likely  that  whenever  the  one  repeated  a 
sarcasm  of  the  other,  it  lost  nothing  in  thd 
process.  Bead  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  these  conversations  startle  one  now 
and  then  by  passages  of  shrewd  criticism 
which  come  strangely  from  the  mouth  of  so 
indifferent  a  painter  as  Northcote.  *'  Those 
who  stand  before  their  pictures  and  make 
fine  speeches  about  them  do  themselves  a 
world  of  hai*m  ;  a  painter  should  cut  out  his 
tongue  if  he  wishes  to  succeed."  Nothing 
truer  has  ever  been  said  of  his  art  by  an 
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artist.  Th«  painter  who  liaa  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  brush  for  power  to  reach  the 
mind  of  another,  is  indeed  on  the  high  road 
to  making  the  most  of  his  Bkill.  North- 
cote,  as  sooften  has  happened  with  mediocri- 
ties, was  devoted  to  his  art.  Two  days 
before  be  died — and  he  died  at  eighty-six — 
be  was  in  his  studio,  painting.     "  If  Provi- 


and  to  say  I  hope  they'll  excuse  it.  The  more 
one  knows  of  art  and  the  better  one  can  do, 
the  less  one  is  satisfied." 

Northcote's  enmity  for  Hoppner  seems  to 
have  had  no  better  foundation  than  resent- 
ment at  the  latter's  adoption  of  the  Sir 
Joshua  manner.  This,  as  I  have  hinted, 
Northcote  looked  upon  as  his  o 
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dence  were  to  leave  me  the  liberty,"  he  said, 
"  of  choosing  my  heaven,  I  should  be  content 
to  occupy  my  little  peinting-room  with  the 
coixtinuance  of  the  happiness  I  have  there 
experienced,  even  for  ever."  And  yet  he 
had  no  immoderate  confidence  in  himself. 
"  Everything,"  he  continued,  "  one  can  do, 
falls  short  of  Nature — I  am  always  ready  to 
beg  pardon  of  my  sittei'S  after  I  have  done, 


Like  Johnson  with  Garrick,  he  suffered  no 
one  but  himself  to  abuse  or  praise  the  Master. 
And  BO  it  was  more  than  flesh  could  bear, 
when  a  man  came  along  and  began  to  make 
a  fortune  by  keeping  as  close  as  he  could  to 
Sir  Joshua's  work.  That  mere  jealousy 
made  the  quarrel  so  hitter  seems  to  be 
proved  by  an  anecdote  that  has  come  down 
to  us.      It   appears   that   on   o 
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the  two  men  went  in  company  to  record  their 
vote  at  some  parliamentary  election.  Arrived 
at  the  polling  place  and  questioned  as  to  his 
condition,  Hoppner  described  himself  as  a 
painter.  At  this  Korthcote  became  very  wild, 
and  on  leaving  the  booth  demanded  of  his 
companion  why  he  had  not  been  content  to 
call  himself  a  portrait  painter.  Hoppner, 
very  sensibly,  said  the  public  had  no  time  to 
bother  itself  about  such  distinctions.  This 
of  course,  made  Northcote  more  furious  than 
ever.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  pro- 
vocation came  first  from  Hoppner.  "  I  can 
fancy  a  man,"  he  once  declared,  "  to  be  fond 
of  his  art  who  paints  like  Reynolds,  but  how 
any  one  can  be  fond  of  art  who  paints  like 
that  fellow  Korthcote,  Heaven  only  knows  !  '* 
This  the  other  meets  with,  "As  for  that 
poor  man-milliner  of  a  painter,  Hoppner,  I 
hate  him,  sir,  I  ha-a-ate  him  I "  Obviously 
these  are  late  shots  in  a  battle  which  had 
long  been  raging;  we  have  no  means  of 
finding  out  who  fired  the  first. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  disprove  tho 
notion  that  war  raged  between  Lawrence 
and  Hoppner.  The  words  of  the  former  have 
been  quoted  as  proof  that  on  his  side,  at 
least,  there  was  no  enmity ;  that  may  well 
have  been,  for  he  was  winning  from  the  start. 
But,  reading  between  the  lines,  one  can  see 
even  from  the  quoted  letters  of  the  younger 
man  what  the  conditions  had  been.  "  You 
will  be  sorry,"  he  writes  to  one  friend,  "  to 
hear  that  my  most  powerful  competitor — ho 
whom,  only  to  my  friends,  I  have  ac- 
knowledged as  my  rival — is,  I  fear,  sinking 
into  the  grave  ; — I  mean,  of  course,  Hoppner. 
He  has  always  been  afflicted  with  bilious  and 
liver  complaints,  and  to  these  must  be  greatly 
attributed  the  irritation  of  his  mind;  and 
now  they  have  ended  in  a  confirmed  dropsy. 
But  though  I  think  he  cannot  recover,  I  do 
not  wish  that  his  last  illness  should  appear 
so  reported  by  me.  You  will  believe  that  I 
sincerely  feel  the  loss  of  a  brother  artist,  from 
whose  works  I  have  often  gained  instruction, 
and  who  has  gone  by  my  side  in  the  race 
these  eighteen  years."  A  few  days  later,  he 
could  write  in  a  second  letter :  "  The  death  of 
Hoppner  leaves  me  without  a  rival." 


A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  portraits 
exhibited  by  the  two  men  at  the  Academy 
during  these  eighteen  years  is  evidence  enough 
of  the  course  t>aken  by  the  struggle.  It 
betrays  the  steady  advance  of  Lawrence  and 
retreat  of  his  antagonist.  The  latter  could 
not  and  did  not  sit  silent  under  his  chagrin, 
while  Northcote  helped  to  advertise  the 
conflict  and  foretold  its  upshot.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  coolness,  judgment  and  patience 
against  impetuous  talent,  and  the  end  was 
sure  from  the  beginning. 

But  time  has  given  Hoppner  such  poor 
satisfaction  as  time  can  give.  Now  that  he 
has  lain  for  nearly  eighty  years  in  his  grave, 
men  have  learnt  to  see  that  in  what  gives  art 
its  charm  he  was  a  better  man  than  Law- 
rence. His  pictures  are  overshadowed  by 
those  of  Reynolds.  Their  beauties  arc  echoes 
enfeebled  of  Sir  Joshua.  It  is  still  as  hard 
to  accept  a  Hoppner  on  its  merits  as  we  find 
it  to  accept  a  Diepenbeeck,  a  Maes,  or  a 
William  Dobson,  when  they  hang  b^ide  a 
Rubens,  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Yandyck.  The 
great  standard  imposes  itself  too  irresistibly. 
But  if  we  can  contrive,  for  a  moment,  to  shut 
it  out,  we  see  in  Hoppner  a  painter  of  true 
pictorial  gifts,  though  deficient  in  artistic 
personality.  He  was  a  good  colourist,  a 
fair  draughtsman  for  his  time,  a  happy  dis- 
poser of  line  when  he  took  trouble  and  did 
not  attempt  too  much.  For  handling  he  had, 
perhaps,  more  sympathy  than  any  English- 
man of  his  day.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that,  when  not  too  severely  led,  he 
could  do  work  that  was  original  in  the  best 
sense.  The  drawings  of  which  I  spoke  a 
page  or  two  back  show  that  he  could  organize 
a  landscape,  could  arrange  its  parts  and  make 
them  help  each  other  by  their  treatment, 
with  a  skill  as  great  as  that  of  Gainsborough 
at  his  best.  He  had  however,  so  to  phrase  it, 
no  pictorial  ambition.  He  lived  to  succeed 
by,  rather  than  in,. art.  His  pictures  were  a 
manipulation  of  ideas  that  were  current, 
were  in  the  air  and  at  every  one's  command, 
and  his  place  in  art  depends  upon  the  taste 
and  sensibility  he  showed  in  what,  after  all, 
was  not  a  creative  task. 

Walter  Abmstboko. 
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We  were  en  route  for  a  city — a  city  whose 
inbibitaata  had  wielded  an  influence  over 
the  whole  realm  of  ChriBtendom.  Our 
carriage  "was  a  curious  one,  a,  cross  between 
>  break  and  a  waggonette.  Years  ago  it 
W  been  britliantlj  painted  a  red  and  yellow, 
but  its  age  was  very  doubtful,  and  or,  with 
its  closely-packed  living  freight,  we  swayed 
to  and  fro  down  the  steep  hills,  fint  into 
one  ditch,  and  then  into  the  other,  no  break 
or  drag  being  appHed  to  the  ajtcient  wheels, 
^e  began  to  doubt  if  the  aged  springs  would 
stand  the  strain.  Sut  sixteen  miles  bad  we 
t«  travel  in  this  vehicle,  over  a  i-oad  that 
boasts  of  having  seventeen  hills  to  ito  sixteen 
tailes,  ere  we  reached  the  city  we  weie 
bound  for.  St«am  bad  never  yet  penetrated 
to  this  remote  dty,  and  yet  it  was  in  Great 
Britain  we  were  travelling — far  out  in  its 
westernmost  comer,  to  where  the  western 
ocean  and  the  Irish  seas  rush  and  surge 
round  the  rocky  headlands  that  shelter  the 
dead  city  of  St.  David's. 


Our  driver  was  a  dark,  reddish-bearded 
man,  who  spoke  but  little  English,  but  who, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  i*  the  springs  were 
good,  replied  in  pessimistic  tones,  "They've 
got  enough  on  tbem  whatever."  And  no 
better  comfort  did  we  gain  from  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  holy  city,  who  ejaculated,  "They 
often  do  have  accidents."  But  onward  we 
went,  crawUng  up  the  hills  and  rusbing 
down  them.  Ahead  of  us  soon  came  in  sight 
the  strange  rock  castle  of  Boch,  perched 
on  a  level  hill  upon  the  top  of  some  isolated 
crags,  and  commanding  the  country  for 
many  a  mile;  past  this  down  the  hill  we 
swayed,  and  pulled  up  at  the  half-way  house 
at  Kewgale  sands. 

The  half-way  village  consisted  of  the  inn 
and  two  cottages,  and  all  around  was  open 
moorland  and  wild  sea-coast ;  but  some  ani- 
mation was  given  to  the  scene  by  groups 
of  country  carte  and  waggons  being  dotted 
about  the  moorland,  a  gipsy  tent  erected 
near  them,  in  which  a  fire  was  burning,  and 
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quite  a  small  crowd  of  people  being  scattered 
over  the  great  stretch  of  sands  that  sloped 
down  from  the  mighty  pebble  ridge  that 
protected  the  cottage  inn  from  the  Atlantic 
waves. 

We  had  arrived  on  the  day  of  an  annual 
picnic  of  the  children  and  farmers  of  the 
country-side,  and  so  did  not  see  Newgale  in 
all  its  blank  and  drear  loneUness.  The 
horses  baited,  we  soon  again  began  to  crawl 
up  the  great  hill  beyond  Newgale,  with  a 
yr&ggojoload  of  the  returning  peasantry  ahead 
of  us.  As  we  climbed  the  hill,  the  retro- 
spect became  wildly  sublime,  commanding 
an  immense  sweep  of  moor-like  country : 
Koch  castle  to  the  east  high  upon  the  hiUs, 
the  great  Prescelly  heights,  and  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  blue  bay  of  St.  Bride's  with 
the  channels  between  the  islands  of  Skomer 
and  Skokham.  But  we  did  not  linger  over 
the  view,  but  alternately  crawled  and  rushed 
onward,  until  we  came  to  some  deep  valleys 
utterly  void  of  foUage  that  brought  up 
remembrances  of  the  Doone  Valley ;  and 
then  onward  again,  until  we  crossed  the  top 
of  a  little  creek,  and  steered  down  a  hill  and 
over  a  bridge  that  much  resembled  the 
entrance  into  Boscastle. 

The  scattered  white  houses  made  up  the 
little  shipping  port  of  Solva.  An  out-of- 
the-world  look  has  the  lonely  little  liarbour, 
that  so  re-called  Boscastle,  although  not 
so  twisted  and  involved  as  that  dangerous 
little  port. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  some  distant 
craggy  heights  as  we  topped  the  hills  above 
Solva,  and  we  were  told  we  could  see 
St.  David's.  But  no  trace  of  houses  could 
be  seen  in  the  direction  given  to  us,  until  in 
the  dim  twilight  we  pulled  up  at  a  white, 
clean-looking  house,  and  ahead  of  us  we  saw 
a  straggling  line  of  cottages  that  formed  the 
entrance  into  this  remote  city. 

Our  inn  we  found  to  be  terribly  dirty, 
and  strongly  scented  of  accumulated  dust, 
and  mildew,  and  stuffiness.  At  length  we 
obtained  some  food,  but  so  dirty  were  the 
surroundings  and  the  utensils,  that  even  our 
rough  three  and  a  half  hours'  drive  failed  to 
make  us  ignore  the  fact ;  and  with  our  minds 
thoroughly  out  of  all  mood  for  calm  enjoy- 
ment, we  turned  out  of  the  close  unpleasant 
inn  into  the  night,  to  try  and  find  what  we 
had  not  yet  obtained  a  glimpse  of — "the 
cathedral,"  that  gave  the  name  of  city  to 
this,  in  our  eyes,  squalid  village. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
nearly  at  the  full.  The  cottages  on  each 
side  of  the  road  were  all  shut  up  in  darkness, 
and  but  here  and  there  was  a  light  to  be 


seen.  We  soon  came  to  an  open  space  in 
which,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  stood  a  high 
stone  cross ;  we  then  entered  a  narrow  dark 
lane,  paved  with  rough  cobble  stones ;  down 
this  we  stumbled  to  a  dark  massive  tower 
that  blocked  the  lane ;  beneath  its  arch  we 
passed,  and  looking  over  a  low  wall,  in  the 
calm,  silent  night,  in  one  full  flood  of  the 
pure  light  of  the  moon,  down  amidst  the 
sheltering  hills,  lay  a  mighty  building  of 
wondrous  beauty. 

Silently  we  gazed  upon  it.  Like  the 
creation  of  a  moment  it  lay  beneath  us,  a 
beauteous  fabric  lit  by  the  soft  pale  light  of 
the  full  moon.  Unreal  and  yet  so  beautiful 
the  great  structure  lay  in  the  quiet  vaUey, 
its  masonry  looking  slight  and  delicate  in  its 
grandeur. 

As  we  descended  the  steep  flight  of  steps 
that  leads  down  into  the  silent  valley  where 
lay  sleeping  the  generations  of  the  past,  the 
pinnacles  and  form  of  the  western  front 
called  up  a  remembrance  of  the  rich  Angevin 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers ;  but  here 
the  work  is  very  plain,  and  but  one  arch  is 
seen  on  the  outside,  whilst  at  Poitiers  the 
ornamentation  is  extremely  rich,  and  three 
arches  pierce  the  western  front.  We  after- 
wards saw  that  here  also  had  been  three 
great  doorways,  but  two  were  blocked  up. 

But  on  this  first  view,  and  under  the  spell 
of  the  silent  night,  we  looked  not  at  detail. 
To  stroll  round,  and  linger  in  the  moonlight 
beneath  and  above  this  beautiful  building, 
after  the  rude  drive  through  tiny  dirty 
villages,  and  over  barren  moorland,  and  by 
the  open  sea,  seemed  like  living  in  another 
world.  The  intense  stillness  grew  upon  us 
as  we  stood  and  watched  the  great  building ; 
it  did  indeed  seem  a  city  of  the  dead  where 
all  life  was  gone,  and  but  tliis  mighty  fabric 
left. 

But  from  amidst  some  few  trees  that  grew 
near  the  cathedral  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  broke  the  spell,  and  a  breath  of  distant 
music  told  that  some  life  still  centres  round 
the  old  pile. 

With  lingering  backward  looks  we  climbed 
the  steps  back  again  into  the  dark  village 
street,  and  into  our  unpleasant  inn;  here 
surely  we  must  stay  for  some  days,  but  how 
to  bear  with  our  unpleasant  abode  ?  The  next 
morning,  however,  a  search  through  the  city 
discovered  another  inn,  not  by  any  means 
luxurious  in  its  appointments,  but  at  least 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  a  pleasant  change 
from  our  first  introduction  into  hotel-Uie  in 
St.  David's — for  all  the  cottage  inns,  and 
there  are  three,  take  unto  themselves  the 
title  of  hotels. 
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Our  glimpse  of  the  cathedral  buildings 
made  na  e&ger  to  again  stand  above  its  walls, 
for  nhea  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ilight  of 
steps  that  have  been  jocosely  named  the 
"Thirty-nine  Articles,"  from  their  number, 
oneiaabove  the  pinnacles  of  the  building,  and 
only  the  great  square  tower  blocks  the  view 
to  the  hills  beyond.  From  the  steps  the 
churchyard  slopes  steeply  down  to  the 
southern  door,  so  that  the  building  is  liter- 
ally hid  within  the  hollow  of  the  hills,  and 
cannot  be  seen  from  any  -point  until  one 
stands  upon  one  of  the  hills  immediately 
above  it. 

We  found  the  northern  door  open,  and  we 
entered  the  building  that  had  thrown  such  a 
spell  around  ua  in  the  moonlight.  The  sight 
was  etrikiDgly  snhtlme :  the  great  building 
was  empty,  and  our  eyes  wandered  over  the 
beautiful  rounded  arches  with  their  varied 


round  the  building — a  quiet  placid  old  man, 
who  did  not  look  above  sixty,  but  who  told  us 
be  had  been  sexton  there  for  fifty-eight  years. 
Many  a  time  had  he  seen  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  building  thickly  daubed  with  white- 
wash ;  but  now  the  whitewash  and  desecration 
days  were  over,  and  slowly  the  building  was 
being  reclaimed  from  its  ruins  to  its  former 
splendour. 

For  fourteen  hundred  years  has  a  service 
to  God  been  celebrated  in  this  silent  valley, 
and  for  seven  hundred  years  have  the  pre- 
sent piers  and  arches  of  this  massive  build- 
ing withstood  the  wear  of  ages.  In  the 
year  1176  Peter  de  Leia  was  consecrated 
bishop,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  Normau  work.  This  date 
coincides  with  the  date  of  the  building  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers,  and  a  tracing  of  any 
connecting  links  between  the  two  buildings, 
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omamentationa,  and  away  up  to  the  lovely 
softly-tinted  stone  screen  that  divides  choir 
from  nave,  and  as  we  looked  wonder-stmck,  by 
the  extreme  beauty,  a  silent  white  procession 
appeared  in  the  distant  choir,  and  without  a 
sound  passed  up  its  centre  and  disappeared. 

Surely  this  is  a  city  of  the  dead.  No 
organ  tones  proclaimed  the  end  of  a  service — 
all  was  intense  silence ;  but  we  soon  found 
this  was  not  a  service  of  the  spirits  of  past 
ages,  for  ont  of  the  side  chapel,  in  corduroys 
and  hob-nailed  boots,  whose  clatter  we  soon 
heard,  came  eight  little  boys,  and  following 
them  came  minor  canons  in  their  ordinary 
garb.  The  morning  service  was  just  over, 
but  onr  distance  from  the  choir  bad  pre- 
vented any  sound  of  footsteps  reaching  us 
as  the  little  company  hod  filed  out  from  the 
stalls. 

The  old  clerk  came  up  to  us  and  took  us 


which  are  much  alike  in  outline,  would  bo 
interesting. 

In  the  best  modern  work  upon  St.  David's, 
by  the  present  bishop  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
an  excellent  ground  plan  is  given,  showing 
by  graduated  tints  the  dates  attributed  to 
various  portions  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands;  the  dates  run  from  IISO  to  1532, 
and  some  slight  additions  are  termed  modem, 
but  every  one  will  on  entering  the  cathedral 
at  once  see  that  its  great  beauty  was  created 
under  the  influence  of  the  Norman  architect. 
The  massive  pillars  of  the  rnive,  with  their 
glorious  ornamentation,  impress  one  immedi- 
ateiy  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  but  the  eye  at 
once  also  notes  something  peculiar  about 
them ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  few  minutes' 
gazing  upon  them  that  one  sees  that  the 
whole  nave  spreads  outwards  from  the  base 
of  the   pillars   to   the   handsome  roof    that 
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covers  the  trif orium ,  and  also  that  the 
pillars  gradually  decrease  in  height  from  the 
west  to  the  choir.  There  is  a  very  note- 
worthy ascent  from  the  western  doorways  to 
the  choir,  and  the  decreasing  heights  of  the 
pillars  bring  the  roof  to  a  level.  These  two 
particulars  are  peculiar  to  St.  David's.  The 
strange  spread  outwards  of  the  whole  build- 
ing— the  northern  side  sloping  to  the  north, 
and  the  southern  to  the  south — is  well  seen 
by  standing  in  the  choir  and  looking  at  the 
perpendicular  pipes  of  the  organ,  and  thus 
noticing  the  great  lean  of  the  whole  of  the 
nave.  This  spread  is  attributed  to  the  work 
of  an  earthquake  in  1248,  but  certainly  the 
earthquake  did  its  work  in  a  most  symmetrical 
manner.  Separating  the  choir  from  the 
nave  is  the  softly-tinted,  richly-designed, 
stone  screen  of  Bishop  Gower — ^an  item  the 
sight  of  which  to  the  lover  of  architecture, 
and  of  beauty  in  stone  is  alone  worth  a 
toilsome  journey. 

A  peculiar  feature  occurs  in  the  arches 
entering  from  the  transepts  to  the  choir 
aisles ;  here  the  pillars  of  the  arches,  which 
are  pointed,  do  not  match,  but  on  the  one 
side  is  the  solid  rounded  Norman,  whilst  on 
the  other  the  pillar  is  broken  up  into  the  slight 
shaft-clusters  of  the  Early  English  school. 

The  outer  chapels  of  the  cathedral  are  very 
interesting,  some  still  in  saddening  decay,  but 
with  slight  traces  left  of  their  former  beauty, 
others  still  preserved  or  being  slowly  re- 
claimed from  neglect  and  destruction.  Bishop 
Vaughan's  chapel  with  its  fine  fan  roof  is  a 
grand  example  of  this  class  of  architecture. 

The  student  or  archaeologist  who  would 
thoroughly  study  this  cathedral  should  go 
over  it  twice,  once  in  the  company  of  the 
aged  dean  (who  is  glad,  in  spite  of  the 
weight  of  eighty-five  years  upon  his  shoulders, 
to  take  all  pains  to  make  strangers  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  building), 
and  once  with  the  aged  clerk,  who  for  fifty- 
eight  years  has  been  clerk  and  sexton  here. 
The  details  that  one  omits  the  other 
remembers,  and  the  weight  of  years  sitting 
more  lightly  upon  the  placid-faced  kindly 
old  clerk,  he  is  perhaps  the  best  guide  for 
one  who  would  ask  many  questions. 

Not  one  visit  will  satisfy  even  the  ordinary 
traveller;  there  is  a  strange  charm  about 
this  building  that  makes  one  linger  within 
and  around  its  walls.  Services  are  held 
daily,  and  to  go  and  sit  in  the  stalls  in  this 
calm  retreat,  and  to  make  one  of  the  congre- 
gation consisting  of  but  two  or  three,  calls 
up  strange  thoughts  of  the  past  as  one  looks 
round  upon  the  vast  silent  building  and 
then   upon   the  tiny  knot  of    worshippers. 


The  little  choir  of  eight  little  boys,  the  four 
or  five  clergy,  and  the  "  one  "  lay  clerk  who  is 
but  a  relic  of  past  days,  and  who  for  sixty- 
five  years  has  sung  in  the  service  of  this 
cathedral,  form  a  strange  group ;  and  one 
appears  to  be  present  at  some  service  of  a 
great  past  age,  still  clung  to  by  this  tiny 
company  in  this  remote  region.  The  mind 
wanders  back  over  the  ages,  far  back  to  the 
time  when  this  worship  of  Christ  struggled 
in  this  spot  against  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
and  all  his  attendant  gods  on  the  one  hand, 
or  against  the  probably  purer  nature  worship 
whose  symbols  still  lie  scattered  over  the 
wild  waste  of  the  sheltering  headland.  The 
whole  range  of  England's  life  sweeps  before 
one,  and  as  the  eye  falls  upon  the  pavement, 
the  little  shields  with  the  three  pikes  upon 
them  call  up  the  image  of  the  great  central 
figure  in  our  history ;  for  these  same  pikes 
are  the  arms  of  the  Lucys  of  Shakespeare, 
one  of  whom  was  bishop  here  in  1660-7  7;  and 
the  mind  rests  upon  that  glorious  period 
that  added  so  much  to  England's  power,  and 
there,  just  beyond  the  delicate  wood  screen, 
stands  the  great  tomb,  now  restored,  of  the 
founder  of  the  family  that  produced  Shake- 
speare's Elizabeth. 

So  runs  the  legend  round  it :  "  Under 
this  marble  stone  here  inclosed,  resteth  the 
bones  of  that  most  noble  Lord  Edmond, 
Earl  of  Eichmond,  father  and  brother  to 
kings,  the  which  departed  out  of  the  world  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1456,  the  first  of  the 
month  of  November.  On  whose  soul 
Almighty  Jesus  have  mercy." 

This  Edmond  or  Edwanl  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Queen  Catherine, 
and  from  him  sprang  forth  that  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  whose  prowess  made  Crookback 
Bichard  exclaim,  **1  think  there  be  six 
Bichmonds  in  the  field  !  " 

It  is  pleasant  after  the  service  of  prayer 
is  over  to  linger  about  amidst  these  relics  of 
the  past,  alone  without  any  officious  guide  to 
intrude  his  opinion  upon  your  thoughts. 
Close  to  this  tomb  of  the  "Tewdwr,''  lies  the 
venerated  shrine  of  St.  David's,  for  ages  the 
goal  of  many  a  pilgrim;  where  kings,  and 
nobles,  and  peasants  worshipped,  and  laid 
their  alms  in  the  four-leafed  recesses,  to  be 
carefully  taken  out  from  the  back  by  the 
thoughtful  clerics. 

Near  this  saintly  but  extremely  plain 
tomb  lie  two  figures  in  plate  armour,  which 
although  the  tombs  are  of  later  date  than 
the  dates  of  their  death,  are  said  to  be  the 
effigies  of  the  valiant  Kys  ap  Gruffydd,  and 
his  son  Rys  Gwyg.  The  former  is  designated 
by   Fenton  as  the  great  Lord   Rys,   "with 
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whom  the  ptincipality  of  South  Wales  might 
b«  said  to  have  falleQ."  His  son  died  in 
1255,  and  in  1284  was  bora  the  first  English 
Prince  of  Walea. 

No  words  can  better  express  the  eftteem 
which  this  Lord  Bees  won  for  his  volour 
thon  the  quaint  elegj  which  Fenton  quotes 
from  Higden's  Polyehronicon : 

"Oblysseof  battayle  I  Chyldeof  chyrahy! 
defence  of  countree  I  worshyppe  of  armes — 
the    noble  dyadame  of    fayrnesse   of   Wales 
ia    DOW  fallen,  that  is,  Rees  is  dead !     All 
Wftlee  grevyth  Kees  is  dead — the 
enemy  is  here,  for  Eeea  ia  not  here. 
Now   Wales  helpeth   not   itself ; 
Rees  is  dead  and  taken  away,  but 
his  noble  name  is  not  dead  for  it 
is  always  new  in  the  worlde  wyde. 
His  prowesse  posseth  his  manners 
— his  wytte  posseth  his  proweaac 
— his   fay  re    speech    passeth   his 
wytte^hia  good  thews  passeth  his 
fayre  speech." 

The  minute  details  of  the  orna- 
mentation throughout  the  building 
show  careful,  thoughtful,  and  soul- 
ful work,  and  much  time  can  be 
spent  in  examining  closely  the 
expression  of  the  work  in  the  bosses 
and  c»pitala,  and  in  the  wood 
carringin  the  stalls.  Thesouthem 
porch  hafl  been  an  interesting 
example  of  the  Jesse  arch,  but  it 
is  terribly  dilapitated.  Onecuriou» 
boss  has  been  preserved  in  one 
of  the  choir  chapels  of  an  en- 
twined knot  of  three  rabbits,  so 
arranged  that  although  but  three 
ears  are  carved,  yet  each  rahbit 
has  its  full  complement  of  two 
e«rs,  a  device  not  peculiar  to  St. 
David's  alone.  

A  carious  recess  at  the  back  of         -^  nwav '. 
the  high  altar,  beneath,  where  now 
are  placed  some  mosaics  of   Sal-  „.  n* 

viati,  is  a  puzzle  to  the  antiquaries, 
as  to  whether  it  has  been  used  as 
relic  recess  or  as  a  hagioscope. 

The  carving  of  the  mitertret  is  exceptionally 
interesting  and  quaint ;  the  rude  wit  and 
circumstance  of  the  time  has  been  worked 
out  with  vigour  in  the  lasting  oak.  One 
very  strange  and  expressive  piece  of  work 
represents  two  dogs  snarling  at  each  other, 
the  one  with  a  shoulder  blade-bone,  the  other 
with  a  leg  bone  ;  but  the  meaning  of  this  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Another 
is  a  boat  at  sea,  with  monks  in  it :  one  is 
BCA  sick,  another  is  laughing,  and  another  Ls 
rowing.      Perhaps  this    may  be    but    the 


remembrance  of  a  stormy  passage  across  the 
tide  race  to  Bamsay  Island,  here  set  down  at 
the  expense  of  the  sick  brother.  Another 
i»Morere  la  a  very  expressive  one,  and,  looking 
at  the  date  of  the  carving  (between  the  lives 
of  Huss  and  Luther),  is  perhaps,  the  outcome 
of  the  thought  of  some  village  Luther,  who 
has  thus  mode  imperishable  for  centuries  his 
protest  against  priestly  supremacy ;  and,  just 
as  in  the  distant  little  town  on  the  Elbe, 
the  chaUce  tower  of  Leitmeritz  shows  far 
out  over  the  landscape  of  Bohemia  the  one 


great  principle  for  which  Huss  and  his 
followers  died,  so  here  in  this  remote  comer, 
this  bidden  carving,  pictures  an  old  man  with 
a  priest's  cowl  handmg  the  bread  or  wafer  to 
a  goose  with  webbed  feet  but  a  human  head, 
whilst  carefully  placed  behind  the  priest  is 
the  reserved  cup  or  chalice. 

Ail  these  miaereret  are  interesting,  and 
nearly  all  expressively  carved ;  the  little 
hcsses  of  the  shafts  above  tbem  are  also 
powerfully  carved,  each  little  face,  tiny  as  it 
is,  is  full  of  varied  expression  ;  anger,  scorn, 
D  2 
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laughter,  rage,  imperiousness,  disgust,  apathy, 
imbecility,  yokelism — all  have  found  a  delin- 
eator. Some  of  the  quaint  little  faces  have 
their  tongues  lolling  out,  others  have  ass's 
ears,  or  dog's  ears  ;  two  have  crowns,  others 
have  owl's  ears,  and  here  and  there  occurs  a 
lion's  face.  Long  can  one  linger  beneath 
the  arches  of  this  silent  building,  but  beyond 
its  aisles  are  other  beauties  that  entice  one 
regretfully  to  leave  its  walls,  and  to  wander 
away  in  the  glorious  soft  salt  air,  out  to  the 
sea-worn  headlands  that  still  defend  its 
beauties  from  the  rage  of  the  Atlantic. 

Life  in  St.  David's  to  the  restful  visitor  is 
a  pleasant  time  of  dokefar  niente,  mingled 
with  a  gentle  occupation  of  the  mind  on  life 
of  the  past.  Even  here  some  rabid  tourists 
rush  in  "  post  haste  "  literally,  for  they  wait 
not  for  the  general  omnibus  or  break,  but 
post  into  the  calm  village  city,  rush  at  the 
cathedral,  decide  in  an  hour  on  all  its  beauties 
and  its  virtues ;  rush  around  the  village  to 
learn  how  they  can  get  out  of  it,  by  mail 
cart  or  again  by  posting ;  and  then  go  away, 
having  been  done  by  St.  David's  rather  than 
having,  to  use  their  own  phase,  "  done  it ; " 
for  this  spot  hides  all  its  beauties  from  the 
rushing  tourist,  and  holds  forth  to  these  but 
the  worse  side  of  its  face. 

To  the  lingerer  here  slowly  a  charm  asserts 
its  sway  over  him,  and  he  learns  to  love  the 
spot.  As  he  rises  in  the  morning  and  throws 
open  his  window  to  the  strong  air  of  the 
meeting  seas,  beneath  perchance  there  passes 
gently  on  some  old  women,  leading  out 
their  cows  to  graze,  busily  plying  their 
knitting  needles  as  they  go,  the  gentle  black 
cows  tethered  to  their  arms,  their  dresses  of 
homespun  grey  flannels  produced  by  the 
handloom  weavers  that  live  in  the  village. 

As  the  morning  advances  he  goes  lazily 
down  to  the  great  meeting  place  of  the 
morning — the  little  shop  where  one  can  just 
stand  between  miscelhuieous  piles  of  cloth, 
and  groceries,  and  boots  and  shoes,  and 
old  piles  of  note  paper,  or  odd  kettles,  or 
crockery.  Outside  the  door  he  may  have  to 
stand  in  quite  a  little  crowd  of  nearly  a 
dozen  people ;  the  shop  is  filled  already  by 
three  postmen  and  the  two  heads  of  the 
establishment,  and  a  visitor  or  two  who 
have  come  early  and  secured  a  good  place 
to  watch  the  letters  being  picked  out  by 
the  one-armed  carrier,  or  the  other  post- 
men, whose  only  badge  is  a  bag  slung  across 
their  shoulders. 

The  little  group  outside  wait  calmly  on, 
chatting  with  perhaps  some  half  dozen  of 
the  inhabitants ;  a  canon  or  two  perchance 


may  join  the  group ;  the  one  lay  clerk  and 
the  old  sexton  are  there,  and  bits  of  infor- 
mation of  past  visitors  and  past  years  may 
be  learnt  whilst  the  decisive  word  of  the 
letter  sorters  is  awaited.  Some  of  the 
loungers  have  towels  thrown  about  them, 
and  the  ladies  may  have  little  strapped  rolls 
of  bathing  dresses  in  their  hands,  for  the 
next  business  of  the  day  is  a  swim  in  the 
clear,  gentle  breakers  that  roll  in  upon  the 
soft  brown  sands  of  Caerfai. 

A  gentle  walk  of  less  than  a  mile  leads  to 
the  lovely  bay  called  Caerfai.  Up  past  the 
windmill,  whose  sails  are  twisting  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  whole  sweep  of  St.  Bride's 
Bay  is  in  view,  and  from  a  headland  where 
remnants  of  an  embankment  may  be  traced, 
the  lovely  bay  is  seen  beneath,  the  rocks 
around  it  of  the  tenderest  hues — soft  purple 
pinks  mingled  with  delicate  grey,  or  more 
vivid  yellows,  whilst  some  are  of  the  deepest 
red.  Down  amongst  these  rocks  dive  the 
bathers ;  no  bathing  cabins  or  machines  mar 
the  lovely  sands.  The  rocks  form  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, and  a  cave  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  bay  is  a  toilette  chamber  for  Eve's 
daughters. 

Between  the  ledges  of  yellow-covered  rocks 
or  the  softer  ridges  of  glowing  red  sand- 
stone, the  sea  has  worn  hollowed  basins  that 
are  richly  fringed  with  sea-weeds  of  delicate 
hues  and  of  the  fairest  forms,  and  anemones 
of  many  colours,  forming  tiny  baths  fit  for 
the  feet  even  of  Aphrodite.  The  soft  carpet 
of  brown  sand  stretches  far  out  to  the  lowest 
tide,  and  the  entire  absence  of  current  makes 
a  bathe  in  this  romantic  spot  a  luxury  to  be 
revelled  in. 

The  bath  over,  there  are  walks  to  be  had ; 
not  arduous,  but  with  touches  of  interest  in 
them  that  gently  occupies  the  mind  until  the 
sharp  air  reminds  one  that  lunch  may  be 
ready,  and  that  the  afternoon  is  to  be  devoted 
to  some  wider  excursion — out  to  the  heights 
of  Penberry  or  to  the  famous  headland  of 
St.  David's. 

Just  beyond  the  bathing  bay,  following  on 
the  coast  to  the  eastward  for  about  a  qiiarter 
of  an  hour,  is  a  jutting  headland  that  gives 
a  charming  view  of  the  bay  looking  up 
towards  Solva.  Two  islands  stand  out  a 
little  way  from  the  head,  which  is  strongly 
fortified  from  the  mainland  by  five  great 
embankments  that  have  at  one  time  formed 
a  powerful  camp.  These  embankments  bulge 
landwards,  indicating  that  the  head  was  to 
be  defended  from  the  land,  but  the  second 
line  from  the  sea  sweeps  also  inwards  towards 
the  sea  at  one  end,  as  though  this  had  formed 
the  lap  to  command  the  entrance ;  but  if  this. 
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was  8o  either  the  sea  has  worn  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  land,  or  else,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  this  was  simplj  a  blind  to  lead  an 
onward-rushing  enemy  over  the  steep  cli£E 
down  into  the  sea.  The  first  bank  from  the 
sea  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  the  second, 
which  doubles  as  mentioned,  is  much  lower ; 
the  third  is  twenty  feet  high  and  well  formed, 
and  so  also  is  the  fourth ;  the  fifth  is  lower 
and  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  a  field  wall 
built  through  it.  The  sea  has  forced  its  way 
beneath  the  headland  that  is  now  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  natural  bridge,  and  as 
time  goes  on  the  sea  will  break  up  this 
barrier  and  sweep  away  these  relics  of  the 
Viking  days. 

But  now  it  is  pleasant  to  lie  down  upon 
these  earthworks,  and  watch  the  white  foam 
fringe  the  lovely  coloured  coast  of  delicious 
purples,  greys,  and  pinks;  here  worn  into 
dark  caves,  or  there  in  glassy  shelving  rocks 
that  dive  down  into  the  translucent  depths, 
through  which  the  tinted  rocks  may  be  seen 
far  beneath,  through  fifty  feet  of  delicate 
green  water  full  of  light,  that  laves  and 
bathes  tenderly  the  upper  rock,  rising  in 
white  lace-like  wreaths  of  gentle  foam,  or 
perhaps  in  mimic  anger  dashing  against  the 
steep  cliff,  leaving  the  rock  more  brilliant 
than  before,  until  the  sun  dries  up  the  mois- 
ture, or  another  wave  leaps  up  to  kiss  the 
rock  ere  it  retires  far  out  to  the  ocean  bed. 

All  along  the  coast  are  such  scenes ;  and 
thickly  dotted  is  it  with  camps  of  Viking 
Dane  or  defending  Briton.  Many  an  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  respecting  these 
camps,  but  the  one  just  described  certainly 
looks  more  like  the  camp  of  the  invader  than 
the  defender. 

In  returning  to  St.  David's  from  Caerfai, 
the  coast  line  may  be  followed,  either  leaving 
it  at  Non's  Well — ^just  above  which  the  flag- 
staff of  the  coastguard  look-out  will  be  a 
guide  as  to  direction — or  the  path  may  be 
foUowed  on,  always  round  the  cliff,  into 
Porthclais,  and  back  up  the  road  to  the  city. 

A  pleasant  easy  walk  it  is  from  Caerfai 
round  to  Non's  WeU.  Sometimes  the  narrow 
path  skirts  too  closely  for  dizzy  heads  the 
precipitous  cliffs,  but  the  view  repays  the 
slight  soup^on  of  danger,  of  real  danger 
there  is  none. 

The  headlands  are  yellow  with  com,  or 
green  with  pasturage,  or  ablaze  with  the 
niddy  heather  mingled  with  bright  yellow 
gorse,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  white 
hamlet  or  two  in  the  far  distance.  In  one 
spot  is  a  creek  where  black  frowning  rocks 
of  enormous  size  look  dreadful  as  we  approach, 
but  on  nearing  them,  and  looking  down  into 


the  sea,  a  soft  rounded  beach  is  seen  of  grey, 
and  white,  and  blood-red  stones,  and  just 
outside  a  red  rock  is  surrounded  by  the  white 
fringe  of  the  rising  tide. 

The  well  of  St.  Non  may  be  discovered 
by  noting  a  little  way  off  from  the  shore  the 
ruins  of  what  looks  like  a  bam,  but  really  is 
all  that  is  left  of  the  holy  chapel  that  still 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Nonita,  who  1,400 
years  ago  gave  birth  to  St.  David  amid 
miraculous  sights  of  great  portent. 

Her  holy  well  is  still  there,  and  may  be 
traced  by  following  up  the  little  stream  that 
skirts  the  chapel  wall,  but  no  longer  is  it 
the  resort  of  cripples  and  pilgrims ; — not  but 
what  a  drink  from  this  little  arched  well, 
where  tiny  ferns  are  reflected  in  the  clear 
water,  and  a  scramble  over  the  heather  and 
amid  the  cliffs,  would  still  cure  many  a 
disease.  Back  from  here  up  to  the  coast- 
guard flagstaff  is  a  quick  way  back  into  St. 
David's,  but  the  cliff  path  on  to  Porthclais 
opens  up  other  sea  views  very  varied  and 
very  beautiful. 

Past  the  **  Chanter's  Seat " — a  turfed  ledge 
of  rock,  low  down  in  the  cliff,  between  some 
columns  as  of  basalt,  where  few  will  venture, 
and  around  which  sea  birds  wheel  and  float, 
the  path  leads  on,  ever  with  varying  views, 
until  a  bend  to  the  westward  brings  one  to  a 
height  over  the  little  port  and  pier  of 
Porthclais. 

In  these  lovely  walks  not  only  is  the  wild 
scenery  interesting,  but  also  the  curious 
customs  of  the  people.  If  some  stray  peasant 
is  met,  a  chat  with  him  in  his  curious  English 
will  add  to,  rather  than  detract  from  the 
charm  of  the  walk.  No  fear  of  being  lost 
need  trouble  the  foot  wanderer.  The  low  wide 
turf-topped  walls  that  divide  the  fields  are 
easily  climbed,  and,  in  fact,  their  tops  often 
form  a  pleasant  path,  and  when  tired  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  strike  straight  across  to 
the  point  where  one  would  be.  The  gates 
to  these  fields  are  piled  stones,  which  are 
removed  when  entrance  or  exit  to  the  field 
is  required. 

Just  near  Chanter's  Seat  an  old  peasant 
was  standing,  a  cross  between  a  shepherd 
and  a  quarryman,  who  kindly  pointed  out  to 
us  this  romantic  spot.  The  beauty  of  the 
rocks  around  led  to  a  talk 'upon  the  nature 
of  the  stone  for  buildings  and  he  told  us  that 
it  was  from  these,  and  at  Caeriai,  that  the 
stone  for  the  cathedral  was  taken — that 
delicate  purple  stone  that  is  so  lovely  in  its 
soft  hue.  But  on  a  remark  that  it  did  not 
wear  very  well,  "Yes,  indeed,"  exclakned 
the  old  man,  *'  the  weather  was  eat  him  off  a 
bit " — a  curious  illustration  of  the  mixture 
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of  tenses  and  persons  that  makes  their  speech 
so  quaint  and  interesting. 

The  old  man  led  ns  on  past  Chanter's  Seat 
round  to  the  head  above  the  port,  where  a 
coaple  of  kites  were  poising  and  diving  over 
the  opposite  head,  that  sheltered  the  broken 
pier.  The  sea  has  broken  down  the  protect- 
ing bend  of  the  pier  and  it  Ues  in  ruins,  but 
still  breaking  the  full  force  of  the  waves. 
The  rocks  here  are  worn  and  jagged,  some  of 
Needles  shape,  and  of  a  deep  purple  hue,  with 
jellow  bases  where  the  sea  washes.  One 
little  cove  was  of  regular  columns  of  this 
hue  overcapped  by  a  head  of  grey  and  yellow 
rock,  the  white  foam  fringing  their  bases 
with  cameos  and  emeralds  and  lace- like  spray. 

Up  away  from  this  little  ruined  port  we 
went,  past  the  three  cottages  that  form  the 
village  and  up  the  main  road  back  to  the 
"  city." 

All  these  spots  lie  to  the  south  and  east- 
ward of  the  cathedral  dell,  but  it  is  away  to 
the  northward  and  westward  that  range  the 
wilder  sights  of  St.  David's.  Often  we  had 
compared  our  visit  to  this  city  to  another 
visit  to  a  quaint  and  dead  city,  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  but  no  such  natural  beauties  surround 
St.  Pol  as  we  were  here  discovering. 

A  walk  to  the  craggy  heights  of  Penberry 
that  is  but  about  the  work  of  a  "  little  hour," 
as  the  Greiman  peasants  say,  makes  a  pleasant 
afternoon's  work.  The  top  is  easily  gained, 
and  a  great  expanse  of  view  up  Cardigan 
Bay  is  seen,  with  its  jutting  black  heads, 
and  creeks,  and  islets,  the  blue  sea  between. 
And  inland,  far  away  over  the  treeless  land- 
scape, the  eye  stretches,  taking  in  St.  David's, 
and  the  Kamsay  Straits,  and  in  the  dim 
distance  the  looming  heights  of  Prescelly. 

But  it  is  at  St.  David's  Head  that  the 
great  pre-historic  interest  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict centres.  This  also  is  but  an  easy  hour 
from  the  "city,"  but  those  who  love  wild 
scenery  and  relics  of  the  dumb  past,  will 
give  many  hours  to  wandering  over  this 
scourged,  barren  headland. 

The  road  leads  out  over  the  breezy  open 
moorland,  on  which  the  black  cattle  are 
grazing,  out  to  the  great  sand  hills  that  have 
for  ages  been  piled  up  by  winds  and  waves, 
like  the  great  dunes  at  Schevening  they 
now  form  a  barrier  to  the  sea,  but  beneath 
these  great  hillocks  of  sand  are  said  to  lie 
the  villas  of  the  Boman  town  of  Menapia. 
A  few  rough  outlines  of  foundations  are  all 
that  is  now  to  be  seen  of  any  trace  of  work, 
or  building,  but  the  sandy  hills  might  repay 
some  research  beneath  them.  From  these 
hills  or  burrows,  a  little  lane  leads  up  on  to 
the  great  head ;  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 


black  Cam  Llidy,  or  Lludy,  or  Uaiety,  the 
path  ascends.  Tho  variety  of  spelling  for 
this  rocky  mass  rather  puzzles  the  stranger, 
as  he  thinks,  perchance,  different  heights  are 
referred  to,  but  the  last  manner  of  spelling 
is  the  favourite  and  common  pronunciation 
of  the  peasantry,  and  therefore  probably  the 
correct  word,  if  not  the  correct  spelling. 

A  worn  track,  formed  by  the  sheep  and 
the  few  travellers  who  visit  the  head,  leads 
out  from  the  shelter  of  the  great  rock  towards 
the  point.  Soon  after  leaving  the  sloping 
ground  when  the  level  of  the  head  is  reached, 
a  careful  search  will  trace  slight  symptoms 
of  a  foundation,  but  near  the  trac!:  the 
indications  are  so  slight,  and  so  resembling 
the  loose  stones  and  rocks  that  lie  thickly 
scattered  all  over  the  head,  that  they  may 
easily  be  overlooked,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  even  by  Mr.  Freeman.  But  if  these 
indications  are  followed  up  towards  the 
northern  cliffs  of  the  head  soon  they  resolve 
themselves  into  a  positive  foundation  of  a 
great  wall  some  six  feet  broad. 

Hight  across  the  head  this  great  rampart 
runs.  Time  and  other  causes  seem  to  have 
aided  in  its  destruction  even  in  this  century, 
for  Fenton  speaks  of  it  as  being  a  "  rampart 
of  loose  stones  extending  across  the  ridge 
from  sea  to  sea,"  but  now  nothing  is  left 
but  the  foundations,  and  near  the  track 
on  the  south  side  even  these  vanish.  At  the 
north  end  the  wall  is  very  distinct,  and  runs 
up  to  great  blocks  of  rock  surrounded  by 
heath,  and  gorse,  and  bracken,  and  then  on 
again  up  to  a  protecting  scarped  rock  that 
overhangs  the  sea,  and  between  these  rocks 
is  an  inclosed  oval  space  with  a  low  wall 
now  about  two  feet  high,  but  this  inclosure 
is  but  slight  work,  and  may  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  great  ramps^. 

Inside  the  great  rampart  one  is  fairly  on 
the  head,  with  the  sea  on  either  side.  A 
wild,  desolate,  savage  stretch  of  moorland, 
strewn  thickly  with  grey  blocks  of  limestone 
and  granite.  A  short  stunted  bracken  crops 
up  here  and  there  where  it  can  find  a  little 
shelter,  but  often  the  head  is  black  and 
barren  even  of  the  short  down  turf. 

Turning  westwards,  out  towards  the  head 
on  the  northern  slope,  the  eye  soon  notes 
that  some  of  these  blocks  are  larger  and 
more  regular  in  form  than  the  others  that 
lie  scattered  everywhere  around,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  mark  two  great  circles ;  and 
standing  on  the  eastern  stone  of  one  of  these 
circles,  a  little  inner  circle  is  seen  with  a 
great  flat  mass  of  stone  lying  in  its  centre. 

These  circles  are  very  positive.  The  blocks 
which  form  them  are  mighty  blocks  of  granite 
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larger  than  any  other  of  the  rocks  that  crop 
up,  ot  lie  around  them,  and  many  are  dis- 
tinctly Bhaped,  although  nature  seems  to 
have  been  allowed  to  help  in  the  work. 

Close  to  these  circles  still  stands  a  great 
cromlech ;  all  its  supports  are  gone  save  one, 
but  this  still  does  its  work,  and  looking 
beneath  this  great  mass  the  other  supports 
are  seen  lying  beneath  it.  We  measured  it 
roughly  with  our  walking  sticks,  and  made  it 
about  twelve  feet  by  nine  feet.  Around  it 
lie  great  masses  of  granite,  that,  from  their 
form,  have  been  menhirs,  and  have  formed  a 
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part  of  this  mighty  nature's  temple — one  as 
interesting  as  the  multitudinous  stones  of 
Camac,  and  more  suggestive  in  their  weird 
desolation  than  even  the  engraved  stones  on 
the  httle  island  of  Qavr  Innis. 

We  stood  upon  one  of  these  great  blocks 
and  looked  out  over  the  scene  around  us. 
Wild  nature  alone  filled  the  eye  and  allowed 
the  mind  to  wander  back  over  the  ages — 
back  into  the  hidden  speechless  past,  when 
this  barren  htllEide  must  have  been  peopled 
with  an  energetic  race,  when  human  forms 
must  have  crowded  round  these  monuments 
to  the  worship  of  the  Allfather.      There 


beneath  us  rise  the  sands  that  hide  tbe 
traces  of  Rome's  greatness,  away  over  the 
moorland  are  the  cottages  that  cluster  around 
the  walls  of  the  Christian  church,  but  we 
are  standing  amidst  the  relics  of  a  reUgion 
that  preceded  all  these,  and  are  carried  back 
into  the  dumb  ages  when  history  was  not. 

That    this    headland    had    been    thickly 
peopled   we    soon    had  other    evidence,    for 
passing  onwards  towards  the  head  we  came 
to  a  mighty  barrier— an  immense  wall  some 
twenty  feet  high  and  of  tremendous  thick- 
ness, built  of  loose  stones  piled  up  wide  at 
the    base   and  narrowing   towards 
the  top.     Grey  these  stones  were 
with  time  and  lichen,  but  with  no 
mark  upon  them  to  give  any  clue 
as  to  whose  bands  piled  them  one 
upon  the  other.     In  front  of  them 
ran  two   embankments    of    earth, 
forming    an    outer    defence,    and 
through  these  an  avenue  of  stones 
leads    to    the    entrance,    through 
which  now  stray  tourists  saunter, 
in  idle  curiosity  and  wonder. 

Inside  this  immense  work,  that 
is  known  as  Clawdd-y-Milwyr,  or, 
the  warrior's  fence,  or  dyke,  other 
traces  of  primeval  work  met  our 
eyes.  Already  we  were  lost  in 
wonder  that  for  thousands  of  years 
these  palpable  relics  of  a  dim  past 
still  remained  so  untouched  by 
man's  hand  that  one  could  call  up 
the  life  of  camp  and  church  led  on 
this  wild  promontory;  but  here, 
inside  this  great  wall,  lay  the  very 
circles  of  the  homes  of  the  warriors 
who  had  defended  this  dyke  and 
protected  the  priests  in  their 
religious  rites. 
IT'V'?  ^  within  the  wall  is  a  small  level 

hollow,  protected  from  the  westward 
by  a  high  line  of  rock,  and  spi-ead 
out  on   this   grassy   plot    are    six 
distinct  foundation  3  of  round  houses, 
about  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter ; 
on  the  south  side  are  traces  of  two  other 
huts,  but  these  are  indistinct,  but  the  sLx 
show   clearly    that    good,    substantial,   and 
roomy  huts  have  been  clustered  closely  to- 
gether in  this  wild  retreat,  that  a  hundred 
could   have   held   against  far   greater 


Above  the  huts,  or  "  cyttiau,"  as  they  are 
called  in  Welsh,  the  great  block  of  rock 
rises  up  to  a  grey,  lichen-covered  maas,  from 
which  one  can  look  down  upon  the  black, 
bare,  sea-worn  mass  of  the  extreme  point  of 
the  head,  around  which  the  sea  whirls,  and 
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EweepA,  and  foams,  even  in  the  calmest 
gammer's  day.  To  Etand,  even  balf-waj 
down,  on  this  blackened  rock  on  a  stormy 
day,  wonld  be  a  terrific,  but  a  dangerous, 
sensation. 

From  the  grey  rock  above  we  could  look 
well  down  upon  the  snug  homee  of  the  first 
dwellers  npon  this  head,  and  note  bow  well 
they  were  defended  by  nature  and  sxt  from 
all  attack.  Turning  seaward  also  the  view 
vas  full  of  interest ;  the  dotted  rocks  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  that  are  not,  as  George 
Owen  puts  it,  "  without  some  small  quiristers 
whc  shewe  not  themselves  but  at  spring  tydes 
andcalme  seas,"  lay  lighting  up  the  expanse 
oE  blue  sea.    Through  Ramsay  Sound,  lifting 


But  few  who  journey  to  this  old-world 
comer  of  Britain  venture  across  the  turbulent 
sound  to  Bamsay  Island.  The  distance  is 
but  short — half  an  hour's  sail  from  the  little 
port  of  Porthstinnan  is  sufficient  in  fair 
weather  to  gain  the  island ;  but  at  high 
spring-tides,  or  when  there  is  but  a  little 
wind,  the  passage  is  decidedly  a  rough  one. 
Old  Fenton  says  round  the  bead  raeJi  some 
of  "  the  fiercest  currents  in  the  known 
world,"  and  these  whirl  and  seethe  through 
Bamsay  Sound  at  the  rate  of  ten  knota  an 
boor,  and  at  half  tide,  in  calm  weather,  the 
sea  runs  in  continuous  stream  over  the 
shelving    rocks    like    some    swiftly-fiowing 


aod  sinking  in  the  rush  of  current,  came 
btavely  on  some  craft  in  full  sail.  But  one 
little  craft  that  was  heading  against  wind  and 
nirrent  without  sails — that  would  have  been 
Jcemed  a  magic  ship  by  those  who  had  lived 
ui  the  huts  beneath  us — pulled  us  back  from 
the  unknown  life  of  this  headland  with  one 
"Tench  into  this  present  age  of  steam. 

But  steam  troubled  us  not  here  on  the 
Und,  and  slowly  we  worked  our  way  back 
*'SUD  into  St.  David's,  over  moorland,  and 
sandhill,  and  burrow.  The  musical  cow-calls 
*"  the  peasants,  with  its  rising  and  falling 
■fences,  reminding  us  of  the  Bam  des 
Tuhes  in  distant  Switzerland. 


One  of  our  friends  was  sketching  on  the 
western  cliff  of  Bamsay  Island,  so  we  joined 
him  in  the  boet  he  had  obtained  from  the 
builder  of  the  lighthouse  station  that  is 
wedged  into  the  little  cleft  of  rock  beneath 
St.  Justinian's  Chapel.  In  old  times  this 
little  chapel,  that  still  stands,  but  roofless,  on 
the  hill  above  the  port,  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  thankful  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
the  sea.  And  now  with  a.  lifeboat  house 
just  beneath  it,  and  a  boat  and  crew  that 
have  already  done  good  service,  how  many 
more  heart-felt  prayers  will  go  up  to  heaven 
on  this  lonely  craggy  rock  for  rescue  from 
shipwreck  and  death. 
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A  quick  sail  ran  us  across  the  sound, 
we  leaped  and  sprang  over  the  rushing  waves, 
but  with  a  good  wind ;  and  a  little  half  hour 
landed  us  on  Ramsay  in  a  picturesque  little 
cove  with  one  solitary  cottage  above  it, 
the  sea  rushing  through  dark  brown  caves 
of  slate-like  rock.  We  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  island  and  passed  over  it  to  the  west- 
ward side,  over  purple  heath  and  grey  moor- 
land, where  the  grey  rock  crops  up  between 
a  few  cultivated  fields,  until  we  saw  the 
open  western  sea ;  and  from  the  edge  of  this 
cUff  the  easel  was  pitched,  some  heavy  stones 
being  easily  obtained  to  prevent  the  wind 
carrying  picture  and  easel  over  the  precipitous 
cliff  into  the  leaping,  foaming  sea  beneath. 
On  the  right  was  a  great  rounded  cliff 
dothed  with  purple  heath  and  patches  of 
bright  green  sward,  yellow  turf,  and  grey 
soft  rock  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  Just 
beyond  it  peeped  up  from  amidst  the  white 
foam  of  the  leaping  sea  a  little  black  rock, 
and  far  out  away  in  the  sunlit  waters  shone 
the  white  rocks  and  white  buildings  of  the 
Bishop,  with  its  lighthouse.  A  sail  is  pass- 
ing up,  and  two  others,  white  and  black,  are 
heading  down,  and  away  to  the  southeast 
looms  up  the  dangerous  island  of  the  Smalls. 
A  lovely  spot,  with  no  sound  but  the  break 
of  the  waves,  and  the  scream  of  the  sea-birds 
that  whirl,  and  rise,  and  sink  around  the 
head,  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  this  little 
camp  on  their  special  territory. 

A  walk  round  the  island  well  repays  the 
pleasant  toil;  at  the  south  comer  is  a 
curious  scene  of  broken  masses  of  mountain 
detached  from  the  main,  through  and  around 
which  the  sea  winds  in  grey-blue  foam,  and 
where  the  scream  of  the  sea-birds  fills  the 
air.  These  detached  masses  are  called  th^ 
Chanter's  Isle,  and  the  Falcon's  Isle,  and 
the  passage  between  them  is  practicable  at 
certain  tides  for  a  boat — but,  let  the  boat  be 
manned  by  a  good  and  careful  crew. 

To  the  north  the  cliffs  and  hills  are 
highest,  and  some  wondrously  wild  head- 
lands are  seen  ]  the  rocks  at  low  tide  yellow- 
lined  at  the  base,  then  the  black  sea-weed 
fringe,  lines  and  patches  of  white  tell  of  the 
sea-birds'  haunts,  and  above,  the  turf  and 
lichen  alternate  with  the  grey  and  worn  rocks. 

From  tbe  south-east  a  pleasant  view  of  all 
the  mainland  is  seen  across  the  narrow 
surging  sound :  on  the  extreme  left  the 
black  head  of  St.  David's,  the  heights  of 
Cam  Llidy  and  Penberry,  the  little  city  half 
hid  in  the  hollow,  and  the  broken  coast-line 
away  to  Caerfai — this  view  alone  repays 
well  the  toil  and  touch  of  excitement  of 
crossing  the  sound. 


Away  from  lonely  Bamsay  we  pulled 
again,  out  into  the  leaping  waves  of  the 
whirling  currents,  the  wind  but  of  little  use 
to  us  now,  for  it  was  dead  on  the  cliffs,  and 
if  we  stood  out  we  were  amidst  sunken 
rocks  and  the  full  force  of  the  rush  of 
waters.  More  than  an  hour's  hard  pulling  at 
last  landed  us  at  the  little  lifeboat,  where 
the  men  told  us  dire  tales  of  shipwreck  and 
rescue,  with  quick  speech  and  quaint  phrase- 
ology. Of  one  barque  that  got  on  to  the 
"Bitches"  (the  si^iificant  name  of  one 
especially  dangerous  half -sunken  ridge)  we 
heard  a  stirring  tale.  *^  There  was  a  hole  in 
her  bottom,  and  they  was  in  distress  that 
very  minnit ; "  but  the  crew  were  saved  in 
spite  of  a  wild  sea. 

We  left  these  half -mason,  half -sailor 
builders,  and  climbed  up  to  the  little  chapel 
of  St.  Justinian  above,  thankful  that  the 
"Bitches"  had  not  pierced  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  our  own  small  craft ;  we  had 
passed  close  to  them  in  crossing,  but  a  glassy 
whirlpool  covered  them  at  high  tide. 

The  little  chapel  could  easily  be  restored,, 
as  the  walls  are  in  good  preservation,  and 
traces  are  left  of  the  rude  architecture,  of 
arches  and  corbels,  and  of  an  arcade  within, 
and  a  piscina,  and  also  of  a  little  recess  that 
may  have  been  an  ambry.  On  the  north 
side,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  sloping 
hill,  the  windows  are  very  quaint,  being 
formed  simply  by  two  great  stones  rudely 
worked  into  an  arch.  The  building  is  not 
traced  farther  back  than  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
some  of  the  work  seems  to  lead  back  to  an 
earlier  date. 

In  wandering  around  St.  David's,  to  the 
historian  or  archaeologist,  or  lover  of  natural 
history,  points  of  interest  seem  to  grow  and 
increase  as  the  district  becomes  known.  Not 
a  road  can  be  taken  but  some  point  is 
stumbled  upon  that  awakes  a  longing  for 
deeper  research.  As  we  wandered  back  into 
St.  David's  from  Ramsay  we  passed  another 
of  the  great  camps  with  which  the  district 
abounds,  and  this  a  peculiar  one. 

It  lies  on  the  height  above  the  little  tiny 
stream  called  Alan,  and  looks  down  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  camp 
is  semicircular,  the  side  above  the  stream 
not  being  defended  by  embankment ;  but 
outside  the  circular  fort  is  also  a  larger 
oblong  encampment,  the  lines  of  this  work 
resting  upon  the  greater  work  of  the  circular 
camp.  The  square  camp  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Eomans,  and  a  curious  argument  has 
arisen  as  to  which  was  first  formed,  the 
circular  or  the  square.      In  spite   of    Mr. 
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Freeman  and  another  writer,  toe  square 
work  certainly  appears  to  be  an  addition  to 
the  circular. 

Below  tis  as  we  stood  upon  these  built-up 
heights  U.J  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  bishop's 
pftUce,  and  we  strolled  down  into  them  and 
threw  onrselves  upon  the  soft  turf  in  the 
great  qoadrangle  to  rest  after  our  toil. 

A  pleasant  thing  it  was  to  lie  in  the 
Dorth  east  comer  of  the  courtyard  of  this 
ODce  mighty  palace,  and  catch  the  setting 
snn  glinting  through  the  arcading  round  the 
southern  side,  and  lighting  up  the  stooes  of 
the  embattlemente  that  top  the  arcading 
round  the  little  chapel,  above  which  the  tiny 
spire  rears  its  torn  Lead.  How  gloriously 
the  full  light  rested  on  the  parti-coloured 
stones  of  the  south  side,  and  upon  the 
ruined  entrance  gate  with  its  ivied  walls  I 
Over  the  rains  rose  the  square  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  western 
front  peep  between  the  buttresses  and  ruined 
uches.  The  lengthening  shadows  throw  the 
outlines  of  the  arcades  and  windows  upon 
the  soft  green  sward,  tlie  smooth  glossy 
jackdaws  caw  and  hop  about  amid  the  ivy, 
&ad  lesser  birds  twitter  upon  the  grass-grown 
battlements.  A  few  children's  voices  at  play 
amidst  the  mighty  cellarage  of  the  peJace 
aloue  breaks  in  with  human  sounds  upon 
nature's  music  in  this  lovely  spot. 


And  so  we  lingered  on  in  this  peac^nl 
city,  luxuriating  in  the  strong  strength  of 
the  life-giving  olr,  chattering  with  the 
inhabitants,  or  peeping  into  their  little 
cottages  where  the  earth  floors  perchance 
were  varied  with  here  and  there  a  single 
stone  patch  near  the  doorway  ;  where  the 
roofs  were  unplastered  inside,  and  showed  the 
dark  thatch  that  protected  them  from  the 
weather,  ontil  at  last,  in  the  fresh  crisp  air 
of  early  morning,  before  the  sun  had  arisen 
to  light  up  the  crags  of  Fenberry,  we  were 
once  more  mounted  on  the  box-seat  of  a 
vehicle,  to  take  us  away  from  tliis  western 
land. 

We  went  away  as  we  had  come,  with 
twelve  perched  upon  a  waggonette ;  two 
were  seated  on  the  footboard,  their  feet 
dangling  beneath  the  horses'  tails,  three  held 
closely  on  to  the  box-seat,  six  were  packed 
inside  with  the  luggage,  and  one  was  perched 
upon  the  top  of  this,  until  frightened,  he 
preferred  the  seat  on  the  step  as  a  more 
lowly  but  safer  resting  (t)  place. 

But  so  we  left  this  dead  city,  and  as  we  at 
length  topped  the  heights  near  St.  Boch,  Otir 
eyes  turned  back  with  loving  affection 
towards  the  heights  of  Cam  Llaiety  and 
Fenberry,  for  it  was  our  last  glimpse  of 
quaint,  remote,  health-giving,  deeply-interest- 
ing St.  David's. 

Jaues  Bakes. 
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By  Stanley  J.  Wkyhak, 


I. 

HAD  afterwards  such  good  reason 
to  look  ba«k  upon  and  remember 
the  events  of  that  afternoon,  that 
Catherine's  voice  seems  to  ring  in 
jny  brain  even  now.  I  can  shut 
my  eyes  and  see  again  after  all 
I  these  years,  what  I  saw  then 
— just  the  blue  summer  sky, 
and  one  gray  angle  of  the  keep,  from  which 
a  fleecy  cloud  was  trailing  like  the  smoke 
from  a  chimney.  I  could  see  no  more  because 
I  was  lying  on  my  back,  my  head  resting  on 
my  hands.  Marie  and  Croisette,  my  brothers, 
were  lying  by  me  in  exactly  the  same  posture, 
and  a  few  yards  away  on  the  terrace, 
Catherine  was  sitting  on  a  stool  Gil  had 
brought  out  for  her.  It  was  the  second 
Thursday  in  August,  and  hot.  Even  the 
jackdaws  were  silent.  I  had  almost  fallen 
asleep,  watching  my  cloud  grow  longer  aud 
longer,  and  thinner  and  thinner,  when 
Croisette,  who  cared  for  heat  no  more  than  a 
lizard,  spoke  up  sharply,  "  Mademoiselle," 
she  said,  "  why  are  you  watching  the  Cahors 
roadl" 

I  had  not  noticed  that  she  was  doing  so. 
But  something  in  the  keenness  of  Croisette's 
tone,  taken  perliaps  with  the  fact  that  Cather- 
ine did  not  at  once  answer  him,  aroused  me ; 
and  I  turned  to  her.  And  lo  1  she  was  blush- 
ing in  the  most  heavenly  way,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  she  looked  at  us 
adorably.  And  we  all  three  sat  up  on  our 
elbows,  like  three  pappy  dogs,  and  looked  at 
her.  And  there  was  a  long  silence.  And 
then  she  said  quite  simply  to  us,  "  Boys,  I 
am  going  to  he  married  to  M.  de  Pavanaes." 
I  fell  flat  on  my  back  and  spread  out  my 
arms.  "  Oh,  Mademoiselle  I  "  I  cried  re- 
proachfully, 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  ! "  cried  Marie.  And 
he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  and  spread  out  his 
arms  and  moaned.  He  was  a  good  brother, 
was  Marie,  and  obedient. 

^d  Croisette  cried,  "  Oh,  Mademoiselle  ! " 


too.  But  he  was  always  ridiculous  in  those 
days.  He  fell  flat  on  his  back,  and  flopped 
his  arms  and  squealed  Uke  a  pig. 

Tet  he  was  sharp.  It  was  he  who  first 
remembered  our  duty,  and  went  to  Catherine, 
cap  in  hand,  where  she  sat  half  angry  and 
half  confused,  and  said  with  a  fine  redness 
in  his  cheeks,  "Mademoiselle  de  Caylus,  our 
cousin,  we  give  you  joy,  and  wish  you  long 
life ;  and  are  your  servants,  and  the  good 
friends  and  aiders  of  M.  de  Favannes  in  all 
quarrels,  as " 

But  I  could  not  stand  that.  "  Not  so  fast, 
St.  Croix  de  Caylus,"  I  said,  pushing  him 
aside — he  was  ever  getting  before  me  in  those 
days — and  taking  his  place.  Then  with  my 
best  bow  I  began,  "  Mademoiselle,  we  give 
you  joy  and  long  life,  and  are  your  servants 
and  the  good  friends  and  aiders  of  M.  do 
Favannes  in  all  quarrels,  as— as — " 

"  As  becomes  the  cadets  of  your  house," 
suggested  Croisette,  softly. 

"  As  becomes  the  cadets  of  your  house,"  I 
repeated.  And  then  Catherine  stood  up  and 
made  me  a  low  bow  and  we  all  kissed  her 
hand  in  turn,  beginning  with  me  and  ending 
with  Croisette, 'as  was  becoming.  A  fterwards 
Catherine  threw  her  handkerchief  over  her 
face — she  was  crying — and  we  three  sat 
down,  Turkish  fashion,  just  where  we  were, 
and  said  "  Oh,  Kit !  "  very  softly. 

But  presently  Croisette  had  something  to 
add.  "What  will  the  Wolf  say  I"  he 
whispered  to  me. 

"Ah  I  To  be  sure  I  "  I  exclaimed  aloud. 
I  had  been  thinking  of  myself  before ;  but 
this  opened  quite  another  window,  "  What 
will  the  Vidame  say.  Kit ) " 

She  dropped  her  kerchief  from,  her 
face,  and  turned  so  pale  that  I  was  sorry 
I  had  spoken — apart  from  the  kick  Croisette 
gave  me.  "  Is  M,  de  Bezers  at  his  house ) " 
she  asked  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  Croisette  answered.  "  He  came  in 
last  night  from  St.  Antonin,  with  very  small 
attendance." 

The  news  seemed  to  set  her  fe&rs  at  rest 
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instead  of  augmenting  them  as  I  should 
have  expected.  I  suppose  they  were  rather 
for  Louis  de  Pavannes,  than  for  herself. 
Not  unnaturally,  too,  for  even  the  Wolf 
could  scarcely  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
hurt  our  cousin.  Her  slight  willowy  figure, 
her  pale  oval  face  and  gentle  brown  eyes,  her 
pleasant  voice,  her  kindness,  seemed  to  us 
boys  and  in  those  days,  to  sum  up  all  that 
was  womanly.  We  could  not  remember,  not 
even  Croisette  the  youngest  of  us — who  was 
seventeen,  a  year  junior  to  Marie  and 
myself — "we  were  twins — the  time  when  we 
had  not  heen  in  love  with  her. 

But  let  me  explain  how  we  four,  whose 
united  ages  scarce  exceeded  seventy  years, 
came  to  be  lounging  on  the  terrace  in  the 
holiday  stillness  of  that  afternoon.  It  was 
the  summer  of  1 572.  The  great  peace,  it  will 
be  remembered,  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Huguenots  had  not  long  been  declared ; 
the  peace  which  in  a  day  or  two  was  to  be 
solemnized,  and,  as  most  Frenchmen  hoped, 
to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  King's 
sister.  The  Yicomte  de  Oaylus,  Catherine's 
father  and  our  guardian,  was  one  of  the 
governors  appointed  to  see  the  peace  enforced ; 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  both 
parties — he  was  a  Catholic  but  no  bigot, 
God  rest  his  soul  1 — recommending  him  for 
this  employment.  He  had  therefore  gone  a 
week  or  two  before  to  Bayonne,  his  province. 
Most  of  our  neighbours  in  Quercy  were  like- 
wise from  home,  having  gone  to  Paris  to  be 
witnesses  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
royal  wedding.  And  consequently  we  young 
people,  not  greatly  checked  by  the  presence 
of  good-natured,  sleepy  Madame  Claude, 
Catherine's  duenna,  were  disposed  to  make 
the  most  of  our  liberty ;  and  to  celebrate  the 
peace  in  our  own  fashion. 

We  were  country-folk.  Not  one  of  us 
had  been  to  Pau,  much  less  to  Paris.  The 
Vicomte  held  stricter  views  than  were  com- 
mon then,  upon  young  people's  education ; 
and  though  we  had  learned  to  ride  and  shoot, 
to  use  our  swords  and  toss  a  hawk,  and  to 
read  and  write,  we  knew  little  more  than 
Catherine  herself  of  the  world  ;  little  more  of 
the  pleasures  and  sins  of  court  life,  and  not 
one-tenth  as  much  as  she  did  of  its  graces. 
Still  she  had  taught  us  to  dance  and  make 
a  bow.  Her  presence  had  softened  oui* 
manners ;  and  of  late  we  had  gained  something 
from  the  frank  companionship  of  Louis  de 
Pavannes,  a  Huguenot  whom  the  Vicomte 
had  taken  prisoner  at  Moncontour  and  held 
to  ransom.  We  were  not,  I  think,  mere 
clownish  yokels. 

But   we    were    shy.     We    disliked    and 


shunned  strangers.  And  when  old  Gil  ap- 
peared suddenly,  while  we  were  still  chewing 
the  melancholy  cud  of  Kit's  announcement, 
and  cried  sepulchrally  '*M.  le  Vidame  de 
Bezers  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mademoiselle  I  " 
) — ^Well,  there  was  something  like  a  panic,  I 
confess! 

We  scrambled  to  our  feet,  muttering 
"  The  Wolf !  "  The  entrance  at  Caylus  is 
by  a  ramp  rising  from  the  gateway  to  the 
level  of  the  terrace.  This  sunken  way  is 
fenced  by  low  walls  so  that  one  may  not — 
when  walking  on  the  terrace — fall  into  it. 
Gil  had  spoken  before  his  head  had  well 
risen  to  view,  and  this  gave  us  a  moment, 
just  a  moment.  Croisette  made  a  rush  for 
the  doorway  into  the  house;  but  failed  to 
gain  it,  and  drew  himself  up  behind  a  but- 
tress of  the  tower,  his  finger  on  his  lip.  I 
am  slow  sometimes;  and  Marie  waited  for 
me ;  so  that  we  had  barely  got  to  our  legs — 
looking,  I  dare  say,  awkward  and  ungainly 
enough — before  the  Vidame's  shadow  fell 
darkly  on  the  ground  at  Catherine's  feet. 

**  Mademoiselle,''  he  said,  advancing  to  her 
at  once  through  the  sunshine  and  bending  over 
her  slender  hand  with  a  magnificent  grace  that 
was  born  of  his  size  and  manner  combined,  *'  I 
rode  in  late  last  night  from  Toulouse ;  and 
I  go  to-mon*ow  to  Paris.  I  have  but  rested 
and  washed  off  the  stains  of  travel  that  I  may 
lay  my — ah  I  " 

He  seemed  to  see  us  for  the  first  time  and 
negligently  broke  off  in  his  compliment; 
raising  himself  and  saluting  us.  *'  Ah,"  he 
continued  indolently,  *'  two  of  the  maidens  of 
Caylus,  I  see.  With  an  odd  pair  of  hands 
apiece,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  Why  do  you 
not  set  them  spinning,  Mademoiselle  1 "  and 
he  regarded  us  with  that  smile  which — with 
other  things  as  evil — had  made  him  famous. 

Croisette  pulled  horrible  faces  behind  his 
back.  We  looked  hotly  at  him ;  but  could 
find  nothing  to  say. 

"  You  grow  red  !  "  he  went  on,  pleasantly 
— the  wretch  ! — playing  with  us  as  a  cat 
does  with  mice.  "  It  offends  your  dignity, 
perhaps,  that  I  bid  Mademoiselle  set  you 
spinning  1  I  now  would  spin  at  Mademoi- 
selle's bidding,  and  think  it  happiness  !  " 

"  We  are  not  girls  1 "  I  blurted  out,  with 
the  flush  and  tremor  of  a  boy's  passion. 
"  You  had  not  called  my  godfather,  Anne 
de  Montmorenci  a  girl,  M.  le  Vidame !  "  For 
though  we  counted  it  a  joke  among  ourselves 
that  we  all  bore  girls'  names,  we  were  young 
enough  to  be  sensitive  about  it. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  And  how  he 
dwarfed  us  all  as  he  stood  there  dominating 
our  terrace  I  "  M.  de  Montmorenci  was  ^ 
man,"  he  said  scornfully.      "M.  Annr 
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Cajlus  is "     And  the  villain  deliberately 

turned  his  great  back  upon  us,  taking  hiis 
seat  on  the  low  wall  near  Catherine's  chair. 
It  was  clear  even  to  our  vanity  that  he 
did  not  think  us  worth  another  word — that 
we  had  passed  absolutely  from  his  mind. 
Madame  Claude  came  waddling  out  at  the 
same  moment,  Gil  carrying  a  chair  behind 
her.  And  we — well  we  slunk  away  and  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  terrace,  whence  we 
could  still  glower  at  the  ofEender. 

Yet  who  were  we  to  glower  at  him  1  To 
this  day  I  shake  at  the  thought  of  him.  It 
was  not  so  much  his  height  and  bulk,  though 
he  was  so  big  that  the  clipped  pointed  fashion 
of  his  beard — a  fashion  then  new  at  court — 
seemed  on  him  incongruous  and  effeminate ; 
nor  so  much  the  sinister  glance  of  his  gray  eyes 
— he  had  a  slight  cast  in  them;  nor  the 
grim  suavity  of  his  manner,  and  the  harsh 
threatening  voice  that  permitted  of  no  dis- 
guise. It  was  the  sum  of  these  things, 
the  great  brutal  presence  of  the  man — that 
was  overpowering — ^that  made  the  great 
falter  and  the  poor  crouch.  And  then  his 
reputation !  Though  we  knew  little  of  the 
world's  wickedness,  all  we  did  know  had 
come  to  us  linked  with  his  name.  We  had 
heard  of  him  as  a  duellist,  as  a  bully,  an 
employer  of  bravos.  At  Jamac  he  had 
been  the  last  to  turn  from  the  shambles. 
Men  called  him  cruel  and  vengeful  even  for 
those  days — gone  by  now,  thank  God  I — 
and  whispered  his  name  when  they  spoke 
of  assassinations ;  saying  commonly  of  him 
that  he  would  not  blanch  before  a  Guise, 
nor  blush  before  the  Virgin. 

Such  was  our  visitor  and  neighbour,  Baoul 
de  Mar,  Yidame  de  Bezers.  As  he  sat  on 
the  terrace,  now  eying  us  askance,  and  now 
paying  Catherine  a  compliment,  I  likened 
him  to  a  great  cat  before  which  a  butterfly 
has  all  unwittingly  flirted  her  prettiness. 
Poor  Catherine  !  No  doubt  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  uneasiness ;  more  reasons  I  fancy 
than  I  then  guessed.  For  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  voice.  She  stammered  and 
made  but  poor  replies ;  and  Madame  Claude 
being  deaf  and  stupid,  and  we  boys  too 
timid  after  the  rebuff  we  had  experienced 
to  All  the  gap,  the  conversation  languished. 
The  Yidame  was  not  for  his  part  the  man  to 
put  himself  out  on  a  hot  day. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  pauses — not 
the  first  but  the  longest — that  I  started 
on  finding  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  More, 
I  shivered.  It  is  hard  to  describe,  but  there 
was  a  look  in  the  Yidame's  eyes  at  that 
moment  which  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
A  look  of  pain  almost:  of  dumb  savage 
^* "t  any  rate.     From  me  they  passed 


slowly  to  Marie  and  mutely  interrogated 
him.  Then  the  Yidame's  glance  travelled 
back  to  Catherine  and  settled  on  her. 

Only  a  moment  before  she  had  been  but  too 
conscious  of  his  presence.  Now,  as  it  chanced 
by  bad  luck,  or  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
something  had  drawn  her  attention  elsewhere. 
She  was  unconscious  of  his  regard.  Her  own 
eyes  were  fixed  in  a  far-a.way  gaze.  Her 
colour  was  high,  her  lips  were  parted,  her 
bosom  heaved  gently. 

The  shadow  deepened  on  the  Yidame's 
face.  Slowly  he  took  his  eyes  from  hers, 
and  looked  northwards  also. 

Caylus  castle  stands  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  valley  of  that  name. 
The  town  clusters  about  the  ledges  of  the 
rock  so  closely  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  could 
fling  a  stone  clear  of  the  houses.  The  hills 
are  scarcely  five  hundred  yards  distant  on 
either  side,  rising  in  tamer  colours  from  the 
green  fields  about  the  brook.  It  is  possible 
from  the  terrace  to  see  the  whole  valley  and 
the  road  which  passes  through  it  lengthwise. 
Catherine's  eyes  were  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  defile,  where  the  highway 
from  Cahors  descends  from  the  uplands.  She 
had  been  sitting  with  her  face  turned  that 
way  all  the  afternoon. 

'  I  looked  that  way  too,  A  solitary  horse- 
man was  descending  the  steep  track  from  the 
hills. 

**  Mademoiselle  I "  cried  the  Yidame  sud- 
denly. We  all  looked  up.  His  tone  was 
such  that  the  colour  fled  from  Elit's  face. 
There  was  something  in  his  voice  she  had  never 
heard  in  any  voice  before — something  that  to 
a  woman  was  like  a  blow,  "  Mademoiselle," 
he  snarled,  *'  is  expecting  news  from  Cahors, 
from  her  lover.  I  have  the  honour  to  con- 
gratulate M.  de  Pavannes  on  his  conquest." 

Ah  1  he  had  guessed  it  I  As  the  words 
fell  on  the  sleepy  silence,  an  insult  in 
themselves,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  amazed  and 
angry,  yet  astounded  by  his  quickness  of 
sight,  and  wit.  He  must  have  recognized 
the  Pavannes  badge  at  that  distance.  ^*  M. 
le  Yidame,"  I  said  indignantly — Catherine 
was  white  and  voiceless — "  M.  le  Yidame — " 
but  there  I  stopped  and  faltered  stammering. 
For  behind  him  I  could  see  Croisette ;  and 
Croisette  gave  me  no  sign  of  encouragement 
or  support. 

So  we  stood  face  to  face  a  moment ;  the 
boy  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the  stripling 
and  the  rouS,  Then  the  Yidame  bowed  to 
me  in  quite  a  new  fashion.  ''M.  Anne  de 
Caylus  desires  to  answer  for  M.  de  Pavannes  )  " 
he  asked  smoothly;  with  a  mocking 
smoothness. 

I  understood  what  he  meant.     But  some- 
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thing  prompted  me — Croisette  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  a  happy  thought,  though 
now  I  know  the  crisis  to  have  been  less 
serious  than  he  fancied — ^to  answer.  "  Naj, 
not  for  M.  de  Pavannes.  Bather  for  my 
coosin."  And  I  bowed.  *'  I  have  the  honour 
on  her  behalf  to  acknowledge  your  congratu- 
lations, M.  le  Yidame.  It  pleases  her  that 
onr  nearest  neighbour  should  also  be  the  first 
outside  the  family  to  wish  her  welL  You 
have  divined  truly  in  supposing  that  she  will 
shortly  be  united  to  M.  de  Pavannes.^' 

I  suppose — for  I  saw  the  giants'  colour 
ehange  and  bis  lip  quiver  as  I  spoke — that  his 
previous  words  had  been  only  a  guess.  For  a 
moment  the  devil  seemed  to  begbjing  through 
his  eyes ;  and  he  looked  at  Marie  and  me 
as  a  wild  animal  at  its  keepers.  Yet  he 
maintained  his  cynical  politeness  in  part. 
" l^Iademoiselle  desires  my  congratulations)" 
he  said  slowly,  labouring  with  each  word  it 
seemed.  **  She  shall  have  them  on  the 
happy  day.  She  shall  certainly  have  them 
then.  But  these  are  troublous  times.  And 
Mademoiselle's  betrothed  is  I  think  a 
Huguenot.  And  has  gone  to  Paris.  Paris 
—well  the  air  of  Paris  is  not  good  for 
Huguenots,  I  am  told." 

I  saw  Catherine  shiver ;  indeed  she  was  on 
the  point  of  fainting.  I  broke  in  rudely,  my 
passion  getting  the  better  of  my  fears. 
''  M.  de  Pavannes  can  take  care  of  himself, 
believe  me,"  I  said  brusquely. 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  Bezers  answered,  his  voice 
like  the  grating  of  steel  on  steeL  **  But  at 
any  rate  this  will  be  a  memorable  day  for 
Mademoiselle.  The  day  on  which  she  receives 
her  first  congratulations — ^she  will  remember 
it  as  long  as  she  lives  I  Oh,  yes,  I  will 
answer  for  that,  M.  Anne,"  he  said  looking 
brightly  at  one  and  another  of  us,  his  eyes 
more  oblique  than  ever,  "  Mademoiselle  will 
remember  it,  I  am  sure  I  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
devilish  glance  he  flung  at  the  poor  sinking 
girl,  as  he  withdrew ;  the  horrid  emphasis 
be  threw  into  those  last  words,  the  covert 
deadly  threat  they  conveyed  to  the  dullest 
ears.  That  he  went  then,  was  small  mercy. 
He  had  done  all  the  evil  he  could  do  at 
present.  If  his  desire  had  been  to  leave  fear 
behind  him,  he  had  certainly  succeeded. 

Kit  crying  softly  went  into  the  house; 
ber  innocent  coquetry  more  than  sufficiently 
punished  already.  And  we  three  looked  at 
one  another  with  blank  faces.  It  was  clear 
that  we  had  made  a  dangerous  enemy,  and 
an  enemy  at  our  own  gates.  As  the  Yidame 
bad  said  these  were  troublous  times  when 
things  were  done  to  men,  ay,  and  to  women 
and  children,  which  we  scarce  dare  to  speak 


of  now.  "  I  wish  the  Yicomte  were  here," 
Croisette  said  uneasily  after  we  had  discussed 
several  unpleasant  contingencies. 

''Or  even  Malines  the  steward,"  I 
suggested. 

''He  would  not  be  much  good,"  replied 
Croisette.  "  And  he  is  at  St.  Antonin  and 
will  not  be  back  this  week.  Father  Pierre 
too  is  at  Albi." 

**  You  do  not  think,"  said  Marie,  "  that 
he  will  attack  us  1 " 

"  Certainly  not  1 "  Croisette  retorted  with 
contempt.  "Even  the  Yidame  would  not 
dare  to  do  that  in  time  of  peace.  Besides  he 
has  not  half  a  score  of  men  here,"  continued 
the  lad  shrewdly,  "  and  counting  old  Gil  and 
ourselves  we  have  as  many.  And  Pavannes 
always  said  that  three  men  could  hold  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  ramp  against  a 
score.     Oh,  he  will  not  try  that  1 " 

"  Certainly  not  I  "  I  agreed.  And  so  we 
crushed  Marie.  "  But  for  Louis  de 
Pavannes — 

Catherine  interrupted  me.  She  came  out 
quickly  looking  a  different  person ;  her  face 
flushed  with  anger,  her  tears  dried.  "  Anne ! ' ' 
she  cried  imperiously.  "  What  is  the  matter 
down  below  ?     Will  you  see  I " 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  that.  All  the 
sounds  of  town  life  came  up  to  us  on  the 
terrace.  Lounging  there  we  could  hear  the 
chafEering  over  the  wheat  measures  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  market-square,  the  yell  of 
a  dog,  the  voice  of  a  scold,  the  church  bell, 
the  watchman's  cry.  I  had  only  to  step  to 
the  wall  to  overlook  it  all.  On  this  smnmer 
afternoon  the  town  had  been  for  the  most 
part  very  quiet.  If  we  had  not  been  engaged 
in  our  own  affairs  we  should  have  taken  the 
alarm  before,  remarking  in  the  silence  the 
first  beginnings  of  what  was  now  a  very 
respectable  tumult.  It  swelled  louder  even 
as  we  stepped  to  the  walL 

We  could  see — a  bend  in  the  street  laying 
it  open — part  of  the  Yidame's  house ;  the 
gloomy,  square  hold  which  had  come  to  him 
hrom  lus  mother.  His  own  chAteau  of  Bezers 
lay  far  away  in  Franche  Comt^,  but  of  late 
he  had  shown  a  preference — Catherine  could 
best  account  for  it  perhaps — for  this  mean 
house  in  Caylus.  It  was  the  only  house  in 
the  town  which  did  not  belong  to  us.  It 
was  known  as  the  House  of  the  Wolf,  and 
was  a  grim  stone  building  surrounding  a 
courtyard.  Rows  of  wolves'  heads  carved 
in  stone  flanked  the  windows,  whence  their 
bare  fangs  grinned  day  and  night  at  the 
church  porch  opposite. 

The  noise  drew  our  eyes  in  this  direction  ; 
and  there  lolling  in  a  window  over  the  door, 
looking  out  on  the  street  with  a  laughing  eve. 
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was  Bezers  himself.  The  cause  of  his  merri- 
ment— we  had  not  far  to  look  for  it — was  a 
horseman  who  was  riding  up  the  street  under 
difficulties.  He  was  reining  in  his  steed — no 
easy  task  on  that  steep  greasy  pavement — so 
as  to  present  some  front  to  a  score  or  so  of 
ragged  knaves,  who  were  foUowing  close  at 
his  heels,  hooting  and  throwing  mud  and 
pebbles  at  him.  The  man  had  drawn  his 
sword,  and  his  oaths  came  up  to  us,  mingled 
with  shrill  cries  of  **  Vive  la  messe  /  "  and  half 
drowned  by  the  clattering  of  the  horse's  hoofs. 
We  saw  a  stone  strike  him  in  the  face,  and 
draw  blood.  And  heard  him  swear  louder 
than  before. 

''  Oh ! "  cried  Catherine,  clasping  her  hands 
with  a  sudden  shriek  of  indignation,  "  my 
letter  !     They  will  get  my  letter  I " 

"  Death  ! "  exclaimed  Croisette.  "  She 
is  right !  ■  It  is  M.  de  Pavannes'  courier  1 
This  must  be  stopped  I  We  cannot  stand  thb, 
Anne!" 

"They  shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  by  our 
Lady  I  "  I  cried  swearing  myself.  "  And  in 
peace  time  too  the  villains !  Gil  1  Francis  I  " 
I  shouted,  "where  are  youl  " 

And  I  looked  round. for  my  fowling  piece, 
while  Ci*oisette  jumped  on  the  wall,  and 
forming  a  trumpet  with  his  hands  shrieked 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  "  Back  !  he  bears  a 
letter  from  the  Vicomte  1 " 

But  the  device  did  not  succeed ;  and  I 
could  not  find  my  g\in.  For  a  moment  we 
were  helpless,  and  before  I  could  have  fetched 
the  gun  from  the  house,  the  horseman  and 
the  hooting  rabble  at  his  heels,  had  turned  a 
comer  and  were  hidden  by  the  roofs. 

Another  turn  however  would  bring  them  out 
in  front  of  the  gateway  ;  and  seeing  this  we 
hurried  down  the  ramp  to  meet  them.  I  stayed 
a  moment  to  tell  Gil  to  collect  the  servants ; 
and,  this  keeping  me,  Croisette  reached  the 
narrow  street  outside  before  me.  As  I 
followed  him  I  was  nearly  knocked  down  by 
the  rider,  whose  face  was  covered  with  dirt 
and  blood,  while  fright  had  rendered  his 
horse  unmanageable.  Darting  aside  I  let 
him  pass — he  was  blinded  and  could  not  see 
me — and  then  found  that  Croisette — brave 
lad ! — ^had  collared  the  foremost  of  the 
ruffians,  and  was  beating  him  with  his 
sheathed  sword,  while  the  rest  of  the  rabble 
stood  back;  ashamed,  yet  sullen  and  with 
anger  in  their  eyes.  A  dangerous  crew  I 
thought ;  not  townsmen,  most  of  them. 

"  Down  with  the  Huguenots  I "  cried  one, 
as  I  appeared,  one  bolder  than  the  rest. 

"  Down  with  the  canaille  /  '*  I  retorted, 
sternly  eying  the  ill-looking  ring.  "Will 
you  set  yourselves  above  the  king's  peace,  dirt 
that  you  arel     Go  back  to  your  kennels  I " 


The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth, 
before  I  saw  that  the  fellow  whom  Croisette 
was  punishing  had  got  hold  of  a  dagger.  I 
shouted .  a  warning !  but  it  came  too  late. 
The  blade  fell,  and — ^thanks  to  God — ^striking 
the  buckle  of  the  lad's  belt,  glanced  off  barm- 
less.  I  saw  the  steel  flash  up  again — saw 
the  spite  in  the  man's  eyes  :  but  this  time  I 
was  a  step  nearer,  and  before  the  weapon 
fell,  I  passed  my  sword  clean  through  the 
wretch's  body.  He  went  down  like  a  log, 
CVoisette  falling  with  him,  held  fast  by  his 
stiffening  fingers. 

I  had  never  killed  a  man  before,  nor  seen 
a  man  die  ;  and  if  I  had  stayed  to  think  about 
it,  I  should  have  fallen  sick  perhaps.  But  it 
was  no  time  for  thought ;  no  time  for  sick- 
ness. The  crowd  were  close  upon  us,  a  line  of 
flushed  threatening  faces  from  wall  to  wall. 
A  single  glance  downwards  told  me  that  the 
man  was  dead  ;  and  I  set  my  foot  upon  bis 
neck.  "HoundJs!  Beasts!"  I  cried,  not  loudly 
this  time,  for  though  I  was  like  one  possessed 
by  rage,  it  was  inward  rage,  "go  to  your 
kennels  1  Will  you  dare  to  raise  a  band 
against  a  Caylus  %  Go,  or  when  the  Yioomte 
returns,  a  dozen  of  you  shall  hang  in  the 
market-place ! " 

I  suppose  I  looked  fierce  enough — I  know  I 
felt  no  fear,  only  a  strange  exaltation — for  they 
slunk  away.  Unwillingly,  but  with  little 
delay  the  group  melted,  Bezers'  following — 
of  whom  I  knew  the  dead  man  was  one — the 
last  to  go.  While  I  still  glared  at  tbem, 
lo  !  the  street  was  empty ;  the  last  had  dis- 
appeared round  the  bend.  I  turned  to  find 
Gil  and  half-a-dozen  servants  standing  with 
pale  faces  at  my  back.  Croisette  seized  my 
hand  with  a  sob.  "  Oh,  my  lord  I "  cried  GO 
quaveringly.  But  I  shook  one  off  ;  I  frowned 
at  the  other.  "  Take  up  this  carrion  I  "  I 
said,  touching  it  with  my  foot,  "  And  hang 
it  from  the  justice-elm.  And  then  close  the 
gates  I  See  to  it,  knaves,  and  lose  no  time." 


IL 


Croisette  used  to  tell  a  story,  of  the  facts  of 
which  I  have  no  remembrance,  save  as  a  bad 
dream.  He  would  have  it  that  I  left  my 
pallet  that  night — I  had  one  to  myself  in 
summer,  being  the  eldest,  while  he  and  Marie 
slept  on  another  in  the  same  room — and  came 
to  him  and  awoke  him,  sobbing  and  shaking 
and  clutching  him ;  and  begging  him  in  a 
fit  of  terror  not  to  let  me  go.  And  that 
so  I  slept  in  his  arms  until  morning. 
But  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing of  this  'j  only  that  I  had  an  ugly  dream 
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that  nighty  and  that  when  I  awoke,  I  was 
Ijing  with  him  and  Marie  ;  so  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  really  happened. 

At  any  rate,  if  I  had  any  feeling  of  the 
kind  it  did  not  last  long ;  on  the  contrary — it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  it — I  was  flattered  by 
the  sudden  respect,  Gil  and  the  servants 
showed  me.  What  Catherine  thought  of  the 
matter  I  could  not  tell.  She  had  her  letter 
and  apparently  found  it  satisfactory.  At 
any  rate  we  saw  nothing  of  her.  IViadame 
Claude  was  busy  boiling  simples,  and  tending 
the  messenger's  hurts.  And  it  seemed 
natural  that  I  should  take  command. 

There  could  be  no  doubt — ^at  any  rate 
we  had  none — ;that  the  assault  on  the 
courier  had  taken  place  at  the  Yidame's 
instance.  The  only  wonder  was  that  he  had 
not  simply  cut  his  throat  and  taken  the 
letter.  But  looking  back  now  it  seems  to 
me  that  grown  men  mingled  some  childish- 
ness with  their  cruelty  in  those  days — days 
when  the  religious  wars  had  aroused  our 
woi'st  passions.  It  was  not  enough  to  kill 
an  enemy.  It  pleased  people  to  make — I 
speak  literally — a  football  of  his  head  ;  to 
throw  his  heart  to  the  dogs.  And  no  doubt 
it  had  fallen  in  with  the  Vidame's  grim 
humour  that  the  bearer  of  Pavannes*  first 
love-letter  should  enter  his  mistress's  pres- 
ence, bleeding  and  plaistered  with  mud. 
And  that  the  riff-raff  about  our  own  gates 
should  have  part  in  the  insult. 

Bezers'  wrath  would  be  little  abated  by  the 
issue  of  the  affair,  or  the  justice  I  had  done 
on  one  of  his  men.  So  we  looked  well  to 
Wts,  and  bars,  and  windows,  although  the 
castle  is  well-nigh  impregnable,  the  smooth 
rock  falling  twenty  feet  at  least  on  every 
side  from  the  base  of  the  walls.  The  gate- 
house, Pavannes  had  shown  us,  might  be 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  indeed,  but  we 
prepared  to  close  the  iron  grating  which 
banned  the  way  half-way  up  the  ramp.  This 
done,  even  if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in 
forcing  an  entrance  he  would  only  find 
himself  caught  in  a  trap — in  a  steep,  narrow 
way  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  top  of  the 
flanking  walls,  as  well  as  from  the  front. 
We  had  a  couple  of  culverins,  which  the 
Vicomte  had  got  twenty  years  before,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  We 
flxed  one  of  these  at  the  head  of  the  ramp, 
and  placed  the  other  on  the  terrace,  where 
hy  moving  it  a  few  paces  forward  we  could 
train  it  on  Bezers*  house,  which  thus  lay  at 
our  mercy. 

Not  that  we  really  expected  an  attack. 
But  we  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  what 
to  fear.  We  had  not  ten  servants,  the 
Vicomte  having  taken  a  score  of  the  sturdiest 


lackeys  and  keepers  to  attend  him  at 
Bayonne:  And  we  felt  immensely  respon- 
sible. Our  main  hope  was  that  the  Yidame 
would  at  once  go  on  to  Paris,  and  postpone 
his  vengeance.  So  again  and  again  we  cast 
longing  glances  at  the  House  of  the  Wolf 
hoping  that  each  sympton  of  bustle  heralded 
his  departure. 

Consequently  it  was  a  shock  to  me,  and  a 
great  downfall  of  hopes,  when  Gil  with  a 
grave  face  came  to  me  on  the  terrace  and 
announced  that  M.  le  Yidame  was  at  the 
gate,  asking  to  see  Mademoiselle.  ''It  is 
out  of  the  question  that  he  should  see  her," 
the  old  servant  added,  scratching  his  head 
in  grave  perplexity. 

''  Most  certainly.  I  will  see  him  instead," 
I  answered  stoutly.  "  Do  you  leave  Francis 
and  another  at  the  gate,  Gil.  Marie,  keep 
within  sight,  lad.  And  let  Groisette  stay 
with  me." 

These  preparations  made — and  they  took 
up  scarcely  a  moment — ^I  met  the  Yidame  at 
the  head  of  the  ramp.  ''Mademoiselle  de 
Caylus,"  I  said  bomng,  "is,  I  regret  to  say, 
indisposed  to-day,  Yidame." 

"  She  will  not  see  me  1 "  he  asked,  eying 
me  very  unpleasantly. 

"  Her  indisposition  deprives  her  of  the 
pleasure,"  I  answered  with  an  effort.  He 
^vas  certainly  a  wonderful  man,  for  at  sight 
of  him  three-fourths  of  my  courage,  and  all 
my  importance,  oozed  out  at  the  heels  of 
my  boots. 

"  She  will  not  see  me.  Yery  well,"  he 
replied,  as  if  I  had  not  spoken.  And  the 
simple  words  sounded  like  a  sentence  of 
death.  "Then,  M.  Anne,  I  have  a  crow  to 
pick  with  you.  What  compensation  do  you 
propose  to  make  for  the  death  of  my  servant  1 
A  decent  quiet  fellow,  whom  you  killed 
yesterday,  poor  man,  because  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  true  faith  carried  him  away  a  little." 

"  Whom  I  killed  because  he  drew  a  dagger 
on  M.  St.  Croix  de  Caylus  at  the  Yicomte's 
gate,"  I  answered  steadily.  I  had  thought 
about  this  of  course  and  was  ready  for  it. 
"  You  are  aware,  M.  de  Bezers,"  I  continued, 
"  that  the  Yicomte  has  jurisdiction  extending 
to  life  and  death  over  all  persons  within  the 
valley  1 " 

"My  household  excepted,"  he  rejoined 
quietly. 

"  Precisely ;  while  they  are  within  the 
curtilage  of  your  house,"  I  retorted.  "  How- 
ever as  the  punishment  was  summary,  and 
the  man  had  no  time  to  confess  himself,  I 


am  willing  to 


f) 


"  Well  ? " 

"  To  pay  Rather  Pierre  to  say  ten  masses 
for  his  soul." 
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The  way  the  Vidame  i^eived  this  sur- 
prised  me.  He  broke  into  boisterous  laughter. 
"By  our  Lady,  my  friend,"  he  cried  with 
rough  merriment,  "  but  you  are  a  joker ! 
You  are  indeed.  Masses]  Why  the  man 
was  a  Protestant ! " 

And  that  startled  me  more  than  anything 
which  had  gone  before ;  more  indeed  than  I 
can  explain.  For  it  seemed  to  prove  that 
this  man  laughing  his  unholy  laugh  was  not 
like  other  men.  He  did  not  pick  and  choose 
his  servants  for  their  religion.  He  was  sure 
that  the  Huguenot  would  stone  his  fellow  at 
his  bidding;  the  Catholic  cry  "  Vive  Coligny  1 " 
I  was  so  completely  taken  aback  that  I  found 
no  words  to  answer  him,  and  it  was  Croisette 
who  said  smartly,  "  Then  how  about  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  true  faith,  M.  le  Yidamef " 

"The  true  faith,"  he  answered, — "  for  my 
servants  is  my  faith."  Then  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him.  "  What  is  more,"  he 
continued  slowly,  "  that  it  is  the  true  and  only 
faith  for  all,  thousands  will  learn  before  the 
world  is  ten  days  older.  Bear  my  words  in 
mind,  boy !.  They  will  come  back  to  you. 
And  now  hear  me,"  he  went  on  in  his  usual 
tone,  "I  am  anxious  to  accommodate  a 
neighbour.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
would  not  think  of  putting  you,  M;  Anne, 
to  any  trouble  for  the  sake  of  that  rascal  of 
mine.  But  my  people  will  expect  something. 
Let  the  plaguy  fellow  who  caused  all  this 
disturbance  be  given  up  to  me,  that  I  may 
hang  him  ;  and  let  us  cry  quits." 

**  That  is  impossible  ! "  I  answered  coolly. 
I  had  no  need  to  ask^what  he  meant.  Give 
up  Pavannes'  messenger  indeed  I     Never  I 

He  regarded  me — unmoved  by  my  refusal 
— with  a  smile  under  which  I  chafed,  while 
I  was  impotent  to  resent  it.  "  Do  not  build 
too  much  on  a  single  blow,  young  gentle- 
man," he  said  shaking  his  head  waggishly. 
"  I  had  fought  a  dozen  times  when  I  was 
your  age.  However  I  understand  that  you 
refuse  to  give  me  satisfaction  1 " 

"  In  the  mode  you  mention,  certainly,"  I 
replied.     "  But—" 

"  Bah ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a  sneer, 
"  business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards ! 
Bezers  will  obtain  satisfaction  in  his  own 
way,  I  promise  you  that !  And  at  his  own 
time.  And  it  will  not  be  on  unfledged  bant- 
lings like  you.  But  what  is  this  fori"  And 
he  rudely  kicked  the  culverin  which  ap- 
parently he  had  not  noticed  before.  "  So  ! 
so  !  I  understand,"  he  added,  casting  a  sharp 
glance  at  one  and  another  of  us.  "You 
looked  to  be  besieged  1  Why,  you  booby, 
there  is  the  shoot  of  your  kitchen  midden, 
sr  feet  above  the  roof  of  old  Fr^tis'  store  ! 
I  will  be  sworn  !     Do  you  think 


that  I  should  have  come  this  way  while  there 
was  a  ladder  in  Caylus  !  Did  you  take  the 
wolf  for  a  sheep?" 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,, 
swaggering  away  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  triumph.  For  a  triumph  it  was.  Wa 
stood  stunned  ;  ashamed  to  look  one  another 
in  the  face.  Of  course  the  shoot  was  open. 
We  remembered  now  that  it  was,  and  w& 
were  so  sorely  mortified  by  his  knowledge 
and  our  folly,  that  I  failed  in  my  courtesy^ 
and  did  not  see  him  to  the  gate,  as  I  should 
have  done.     We  paid  for  that  later. 

"  Ho  is  the  devil  in  person  1 "  I  exclaimed 
angrily,  shaking  my  fist  at  the  House  of  the 
Wolf,  as  I  strode  up  and  down  impatiently. 
"  I  hate  him  worse  1 " 

"  So  do  I !  "  said  Croisette  mildly.  "  But 
that  he  hates  us  is  a  matter  of  more  import* 
ance.     At  any  rate  we  will  close  the  shoot." 

"  Wait  a  moment ! "  I  repUed,  as  after 
another  volley  of  complaints  directed  at  our 
visitor,  the  lad  was  moving  off  to  see  to  it. 
"  What  is  going  on  down  there  1 " 

"Upon  my  word  I  believe  he  is  leaving 
us  !  "  Croisette  rejoined  sharply. 

For  there  was  a  noise  of  hoofs  below  us, 
clattering  on  the  pavement.  Half-a-dozen 
horsemen  were  issuing  from  the  House  of 
the  Wolf,  the  ring  of  their  bridles  and  the 
soimd  of  their  careless  voices  coming  up  to 
us  through  the  clear  morning  air.  Bezers' 
valet,  whom  we  knew  by  sight,  was  the  last 
of  them.  He  had  a  pair  of  great  saddle-bags 
before  him,  and  at  sight  of  these  we  uttered 
a  glad  exclamation.  "  He  is  going  ! "  I 
murmured,  hardly  able  to  believe  my  eyes. 
"  He  is  going  after  all !  " 

"Wait  I  "  Croisette  answered  drily. 

But  I  was  light.  We  had  not  to  wait 
long.  He  was  going.  In  another  moment 
he  came  out  himself,  riding  a  strong  iron-gray 
horse ;  and  we  could  see  that  he  had  holsters 
to  his  saddle.  His  steward  was  running 
beside  him,  to  take  I  suppose  his  last  orders. 
A  cripple,  whom  the  bustle  had  attracted  from 
his  usual  haunt,  the  church  porch,  held  up 
his  hand  for  alms.  The  Yidame  as  he 
passed  cut  him  savagely  across  the  face 
with  his  whip,  and  cursed  him  audibly. 

"  May  the  devil  take  him  ! "  exclaimed 
Croisette  in  just  rage.  But  I  said  nothing  ; 
remembering  that  the  cripple  was  a  particular 
pet  of  Catherine's.  I  thought  instead  of  an 
occasion,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the 
Yicomte  being  at  home,  we  had  had  a  great 
hawking  party.  Bezers  and  Catherine  had 
ridden  up  the  street  together,  and  Catherine 
giving  the  cripple  a  piece  of  money,  Bezers 
had  flung  to  him  all  his  share  of  the  game. 
And  my  heart  sank. 
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Only  for  a  moment  however.  The  man  was 
gone ;  or  was  going  at  any  rate.  We  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  all  watching,  until 
after  what  seemed  a  long  interval,  the  little 
party  of  seven  became  visible  on  the  white 
road  far  below  us — to  the  northward,  and 
moring  in  that  direction.  Still  we  watched 
them,  mattering  a  word  to  one  another, 
DOW  and  again;  until  presently  the  riders 
slackened  their  pace,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  winding  track  that  led  to  the  hills  and 
Cahors ;  and  to  Paris  also,  if  one  went  far 
enough. 

Then  at  length  with  a  loud  "  Whoop  ! "  we 
dashed  across  the  terrace,  Croisette  leading, 
and  so  through  the  courtyard  to  the  parlour ; 
where  we  arrived  breathless.  **  He  is  off !  " 
Croisette  cried  shrilly.  **  He  has  started  for 
Pans !  And  bad  luck  go  with  him  I "  And 
we  all  flung  up  our  caps  and  shouted. 

But  no  answer,  such  as  we  expected,  came 
from  the  women  folk.  When  we  picked 
up  our  cape,  and  looked  at  Catherine,  feeling 
rather  foolish,  she  was  staring  at  us  with  a 
white  face  and  great  scornful  eyes.  *  *  Fools !  * ' 
she  said.       "  Fools  !  " 

And  that  was  all.  But  I  was  utterly 
taken  aback.  I  had  looked  to  see  her  face 
lighten  at  our  news ;  instead  it  wore  an  ex- 
pression I  had  never  seen  on  it  before. 
Catherine,  so  kind  and  gentle,  calling  us 
fools !  And  without  cause  I  I  did  not 
understand  it.  I  turned  confusedly  to 
Croisette.  He  was  looking  at  her,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  frightened.  As  for  Madamo 
Claude,  she  was  crying  in  the  comer.  A 
presentiment  of  evil  made  my  heart  sink  like 
lead.     What  had  happened  1 

"  Fools  ! "  my  cousin  repeated  with  exceed- 
ing bitterness,  her  foot  tapping  the  parquet 
unceasingly.  "  Do  you  think  he  woidd  luive 
stooped  to  avenge  himself  on  you  ?  On  you  ! 
Or  that  he  could  hurt  me  one  hundredth 
part  as  much  here  as — ^as — "  She  broke  off 
stammering.  Her  scorn  faltered  for  an  in- 
iitant.  "Bahlheisaman!  He  knows!"  She 
exclaimed  superbly,  her  chin  in  the  air,  *^  but 
you  are  boys.     You  do  not  understand  I  " 

I  looked  amazedly  at  this  angry  woman. 
1  had  a  difficulty  in  associating  her  with  my 
cousin.  As  for  Croisette,  he  stepped  forward 
abruptly ,  and  picked  up  a  white  object  which 
^^as  lying  at  her  feet. 

"Yes,  read  it!"  she  cried,  "read  it! 
Ah  ! "  and  she  clenched  her  little  hand,  and 
in  her  passion  struck  the  oak  table  beside 
her,  so  that  a  stain  of  blood  sprang  out  on 
her  knuckles.  "  Why  did  you  not  loll  him  1 
Why  did  you  not  do  it  when  you  had  the 
chance  f  You  were  three  to  one,"  she  hissed. 
*' You  had  him  in  your  power  I  You  could 


have  killed  him,  and  you  did  not  I  Now  he 
will  kill  me  1 " 

Madame  Claude  muttered  something  tear- 
fully; something  about  Pavannes  and  the 
saints.  I  looked  over  Croisette's  shoulder, 
and  read  the  letter.  It  began  abruptly 
without  any  term  of  address,  and  ran  thus, 
"I  have  a  mission  in  Paris,  Mademoiselle, 
which  admits  of  no  delay — your  mission  as 
well  as  my  own — to  see  Pavannes.  You  have 
won  his  heart.  It  is  yours.  I  will  bring  it 
you ;  or  his  right  hand  in  token  that  he  has 
yielded  up  his  claim  to  yours.  And  to  this 
I  pledge  myself." 

The  thing  bore  no  signature.  It  was 
written  in  some  red  fluid — blood  perhaps — a 
mean  and  sorry  trick  I  On  the  outside  was 
scrawled  a  direction  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Caylus.  And  the  packet  was  sealed  with  the 
Yidame's  crest,  a  wolf's  head. 

"  The  coward  !  the  miserable  coward  I " 
Croisette  cried.  He  was  the  first  to  read 
the  meaning  of  the  thing.  And  his  eyes 
were  full  of  tears — tears  of  rage. 

For  me  I  was  angry  exceedingly.  My  veins 
seemed  full  of  flre,  as  I  comprehended  the 
mean  cruelty  which  could  thus  torture  a 
girl. 

"Who  delivered  this?"  I  thundered. 
'*  Who  gave  it  to  Mademoiselle  1  How  did  it 
reach  her  hands)     Speak,  some  one  I  " 

A  maid,  whimpering  in  the  background, 
said  that  Francis  had  given  it  to  her  to  hand 
to  Mademoiselle. 

I  ground  my  teeth  together,  while  Marie, 
imbidden,  left  the  room  to  seek  Francis — 
and  a  stirrup  leather.  The  Yidame  had 
brought  the  note  in  his  pocket  no  doubt, 
rightly  expecting  that  he  would  not  get  an 
audience  of  my  cousin.  Itetuming  to  the 
gate  alone  he  had  seen  his  opportunity,  and 
given  the  note  to  Francis,  probably  with  a 
small  fee  to  secure  its  transmission. 

Croisette  and  I  looked  at  one  another, 
apprehending  all  this.  "He  will  sleep  at 
Cabors  to-night,"  I  said  sullenly. 

The  lad  shook  his  head  and  answered  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  am  afraid  not.  His  horses  are 
fresh.  I  think  he  will  push  on.  He  always 
travels  quickly.     And  now  you  know " 

I  nodded,  understanding  only  too  welL 

Catherine  had  flung  herself  into  a  chair. 
Her  arms  lay  nerveless  on  the  table.  Her 
face  was  hidden  in  them.  But  now,  overhear- 
ing us,  or  stung  by  some  fresh'  thought,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  in  anguish.  Her  face 
twitched,  her  form  seemed  to  stiffen  as  she 
drew  herself  up  like  one  in  physical  pain. 
"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it  I "  she  cried  to  us  in 
dreadful  tones.  "Oh,  will  no  one  do  anv- 
thingl     I  will  go  to  him  I     I  will  tell  h' 
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will  give  him  up  !  I  will  do  whatever  he 
wishes  if  he  will  only  spare  him  !  " 

Croisette  went  from  the  room  crying.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sight  for  us — ^this  girl  in 
agony.  And  it  was  impossible  to  reassure 
lier !  Not  one  of  us  doubted  the  horrible 
meaning  of  the  note,  its  covert  threat.  Civil 
wars  and  religious  hatred,  and  I  fancy  Italian 
modes  of  thought,  had  for  the  time  changed 
our  countrymen  to  beasts.  Far  more  dread- 
ful things  were  done  then  than  this  which 
Bezers  threatened — even  if  he  meant  it 
literally — far  more  dreadful  things  were 
suffered.  But  in  the  fiendish  ingenuity  of 
his  vengeance  on  her,  the  helpless,  loving 
woman,  I  think  Kaoul  de  Bezers  stood 
alone.  Alas  !  it  fares  ill  with  the  butterfly 
when  the  cat  has  struck  it  down.  Ill 
indeed  I 

Madame  Claude  rose  and  put  her  arms 
round  the  girl,  dismissing  me  by  a  gesture. 
I  went  out,  passing  through  two  or  three 
scared  servants,  and  made  at  once  for  the 
terrace.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  only  breathe 
there.  I  found  Marie  and  St.  Croix  to- 
gether, silent,  the  marks  of  tears  on  their 
faces.     Our  eyes  met  and  they  told  one  tale. 

We  all  spoke  at  the  same  time.  ^*  When  1 " 
we  said.  But  the  others  looked  to  me  for  an 
answer. 

I  was  somewhat  sobered  by  that,  and 
paused  to  consider  before  I  replied.  "At 
daybreak  to-morrow,"  I  decided  presently. 
**  It  is  an  hour  after  noon  already.  We 
want  money,  and  the  horses  are  out.  It  will 
take  an  hour  to  bring  them  in.  After  that 
we  might  still  reach  Cahors  to-night,  per- 
haps ;  but  more  haste  less  speed  you  know. 
No.     At  daybreak  to-morrow  we  will  start." 

They  nodded  assent. 

It  was  a  great  thing  we  meditated.  No 
less  than  to  go  to  Paris — the  unknown  city 
so  far  beyond  the  hills — and  seek  out  M.  de 
Pavannes,  and  warn  him.  It  would  be  a 
race  between  the  Vidame  and  ourselves ;  a 
race  for  the  life  of  Kit's  suitor.  Could  we 
reach  Paris  first,  or  even  within  twenty -four 
hours  of  Bezers'  arrival,  we  should  in  all 
probability  be  in  time,  and  be  able  to  put 
Pavannes  on  his  guard.  It  had  been  the 
first  thought  of  all  of  us,  to  take  such  men 
as  we  could  get  together  and  fall  upon  Bezers 
wherever  we  found  him,  making  it  our  simple 
object  to  kill  him.  But  the  lackeys  M.  le 
Yicomte  had  left  with  us,  the  times  being 
peaceful  and  the  neighbours  friendly,  were 
poor-spirited  fellows.  Bezers'  handful,  on 
the    contrary,   were    reckless    Swiss    riders 


— like  master,  like  men.  We  decided  that 
it  would  be  wiser  simply  to  warn  Pavannes, 
and  then  stand  by  him  if  necessary. 

We  might  have  despatched  a  massenger. 
But  our  servants — Gil  excepted,  and  he  was 
too  old  to  bear  the  journey — were  ignorant 
of  Paris.  Nor  could  any  one  of  them  be 
trusted  with  a  mission  so  delicate.  We 
thought  of  Pavannes'  courier  indeed.  But 
he  was  a  Kochellois,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
capital.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
ourselves. 

Yet  we  did  not  determine  on  this  adventure 
with  light  hearts,  I  remember.  Paris  loomed 
big  and  awesome  in  the  eyes  of  all  of 
us.  The  glamour  of  the  court  rather 
frightened  than  allured  us^  We  felt  that 
shrinking  from  contact  with  the  world  which 
a  country  life  engenders,  as  well  as  that 
dread  of  seeming  unlike  other  people  which 
is  peculiar  to  youth.  It  was  a  great  plunge, 
and  a  dtingerous  which  we  meditated.  And 
we  trembled.  If  we  had  known  more — 
especially  of  the  future — we  should  have 
trembled  more. 

But  we  were  young,  and  with  our  fears 
mingled  a  delicious  excitement.  We  were 
going  on  an  adventure  of  knight  errantry  in 
which  we  might  win  our  spurs.  We  were 
going  to  see  the  world  and  play  men's  parts 
in  it ;  to  save  a  friend  and  make  our  mistress 
happy ! 

We  gave  our  orders.  But  we  said  nothing 
to  Catherine  or  Madame  Claude ;  merely 
bidding  Gil  tell  them  after  our  departure. 
We  aiTanged  for  the  immediate  despatch  of 
a  message  to  the  Yicomte  at  Bayonne,  and 
charged  Gil  until  he  should  hear  from  him 
to  keep  the  gates  closed,  and  look  well  to 
the  shoot  of  the  kitchen  midden.  Then 
when  all  was  ready  we  went  to  our  pallets, 
but  it  was  with  hearts  throbbing  with 
excitement  and  wakeful  eyes. 

"  Anne  !  Anne  ! "  said  Croisette,  rising 
on  his  elbow  and  speaking  to  me  some  three 
hours  later,  "  what  do  you  think  the  Yidame 
meant  this  morning  when  he  said  that  about 
the  ten  days  ? " 

"What  about  the  ten  days?"  I  asked 
peevishly.  He  had  roused  me  just  when  I 
was  at  last  falling  asleep. 

"  About  the  world  seeing  that  his  was  the 
true  faith — in  ten  daysl" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  For  goodness' 
sake  let  us  go  to  sleep,"  I  replied.  For  I 
had  no  patience  with  Croisette,  talking  such 
nonsense,  when  we  had  our  own  business  to 
think  about. 


(Tb  he  continiJUid.) 
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By  F.  Br  LAND. 


Sir  Thomas  Maloey's  Morte  d' Arthur  is 
one  oE  the  matiy  books  whose  fate  is  to  be 
more  talked  about  than  read.  Most  educated 
men  would  be  ashamed  to  own  they  knew 
nothing  of  it,  but  very  few  could  give  any 
^coont  of  -what  took  place  at  the  Chapel 
Perilous  and  in  the  Castle  of  Damsels,  or  in- 
<licat«  the  exact  relationship  between  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris  and  Sir  Galahad.  The  work  is  acces- 
sible in  a  cheap  and  readable  form  ;  but  boys 
Egbt  shy  of  it,  preferring  apparently  the 
quasi- scientific  romance  of  Jules  Verne  and 
hb  imitators,  while  girls  are  given  over  to  the 
seductive  delights  of  the  love  story.  Mr. 
Montgomerie  Ranking  and  Mr.  Ernest  !Rhys 
hiiTe  done  something  to  popularise  it  by  their 
volumes  of  selections,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  original  is  not  a  book  with  a  large 
audience  of  young  people.  Among  elder 
folk,  popular  scientific  works,  biographies  of 
third-rate  politicians,  and  flimsy  histories  of 
the  last  half-^enttiry  occupy  tiie  leisure  of 
the  more  serious ;  while  the  frivolous  have 
eeusational  tales,  or  at  best  the  somewhat 
rarified  novels  of  the  American  gentlemen 
vho  have  proclaimed  themselves  the  succes- 
sors, and  superiors,  of  Dickens  and  itackeray. 
They  would  never  think  of  turning  for  in- 
Etmction  and  amusement  to  a  fifteenth 
century  recension  of  a  set  of  twelfth  century 
romances,  "What  of  speculation  or  of  conduct 
is  to  be  leamt  from  men  who  believed  in  all 
sorts  of  superstitions,  persecuted  the  Jews, 
and  knew  nothing  of  evolution  and  electrical 
lighting  1  Or  what  pleasure  is  to  be  got  from 
a  work  of  fiction  without  plot  and  without 
psychological  analysis,  and  wholly  innocent 
oi  realism,  whether  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Howells  or  the  manner  of  M.  Zola)  Not  a 
single  library  edition  h.is  been  published  since 


Southey's  quai-tod  in  1818,  unless  Wright's 
reprint  of  1858  can  be  so-called,  and  every 
publisher  I  have  a.sked  has  told  me  that  such 
an  edition  would  not  sell. 

The  Morte  d' Arthur,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  important  piece  of  English  prose  written 
before  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  is  a  compilation 
and  translation,  more  or  less  free,  of  certain 
selected  romances  in  the  Arthurian  cycle. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  Joseph  d' Ariniatftie 
and  Merlin  of  Robert  de  Boron,  the  Triitram 
of  Luces  de  Cast,  with  the  continuation  by 
Hilie  de  Boron,  the  Lancelot,  Sangraal,  and 
Marts  d' Arthur  of  Walter  Map,  and  the 
Perceval  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  These  in 
turn  were  connected,  harmonised,  and  en- 
larged forms  of  legends,  -(vritton  or  unwritten, 
mainly  of  Celtic  origin,  but  perhaps  in  some 
degree  traceable  to  the  classical  stories  of  Troy 
and  Thebes,  of  Jason  and  Alexander.  The 
first  to  give  a  literary  shape  to  these  old-world 
stories  had  been  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in 
his  llittvnj  of  BritUk  Kings,  written  about 
1140;  but  the  form  he  chose  was  an  imita- 
tion of  authentic  history.  De  Boron  and  his 
followers  were  more  happy.  They  boldly 
adopted  the  form  of  romance.  Their  stories 
necessarily  often  overlappeJ,  and  many  dis- 
crepancies in  incident,  charact«r,  and  moral 
tone  appeared.  The  Welsh  knight,  or  (it 
may  be)  priest,  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  pieced 
together  the  best  of  the  various  French 
romances,  and  thus  produced  what  31  r. 
Fumivall  somewhat  slightingly  calls  his 
"pleasant  jumble,"  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  in 
1470.  His  share  in  the  work  must  not  be 
overlooked.  There  is  no  real  evidence  of 
any  French  compilation  followed  by  Malory, 
who  must  be  assumed  to  have  selected,  com- 
pressed, and  arranged,  as  well  as  translated. 
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He  deserves  at  any  rate  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  patient  editing.  He  often  leaves  out 
unsatisfactory  passages,  and  sometimes  shows 
considerable  judgment  in  his  selection  of  in- 
cidents. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  he 
follows  De  Boron ;  but  he  does  well  to  omit 
the  unpoetical  and  unpleasant  details  with 
which  De  Boron  decorates  the  story  of  the 
diabolical  origin  of  Merlin.  He  shows  again 
true  artistic  sensibility  in  following  Map 
rather  than  De  Boron  in  the  legend  of  the 
Sangraal,  and  by  dropping  the  prosaic  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  graal,  he  leaves  it  clothed 
in  a  haze  of  mystery  and  spiritual  suggestion. 
Of  a  connected  and  coherent  story  there  is 
small  trace.  The  volume  begins  with  the 
birth  of  Arthur,  and  tells  us  how  he  was 
chosen  king,  how  the  tributary  kings  rebelled 
against  him,  and  how  he  suppressed  the 
rebellion.  Twelve  knights  come  from  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  and  demand  '*  truage ''  for 
the  law  of  Arthur,  who  fights  with  King 
Pellinore,  obtains  by  Merlin's  aid  his  magic 
sword  Ezcalibur  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  receives  an  insolent  message  from  King 
Bience  of  North  Wales,  '*  who  had  trimmed 
a  mantle  with  kings'  beards,"  and  desires  to 
complete  this  singular  adornment  by  the 
addition  of  Arthur's.  This  is  the  principal 
matter  of  the  First  Book.  The  Second  is 
devoted  to  the  weird  and  pathetic  episode  of 
the  two  chivalrous  brothers.  Sir  Balin  and 
Sir  Balan,  connected  with  the  main  story  by 
the  help  given  to  Arthur  by  these  two  cham- 
pions in  the  war  against  Bience.  The  Third 
Book  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Arthur  to 
Guenever,  daughter  of  King  Leodegrance, 
whom  Arthur  had  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
Bience,  and  the  establishment,  or  rather 
restoration,  of  the  Order  of  the  Table  Bound 
given  by  XJther  Pendragon  to  Leodegrance, 
and  by  him  to  Arthur.  It  then  relates  the 
several  adventures  of  three  knights.  Sir  Tor, 
the  son  of  Sir  Pellinore,  Sir  Gawaine,  nephew 
of  Arthur,  and  of  King  Pellinore  himself, 
each  of  whom  starts  on  a  "quest"  in  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  marriage  feast.  The  Fourth 
Book  briefly  tells  how  Merlin  ''  was  assotted 
and  doted "  on  Nimue,  one  of  the  damsels 
of  the  Lake  (the  Vivien  of  other  forms  of 
the  story  and  of  the  IdyUs  of  the  King),  and 
was  by  her  shut  under  a  great  stone,  from 
which  he  never  afterwards  escaped  ;  and  then 
follows  the  treason  of  the  witch  Morgan  le 
Fay,  to  her  brother  Arthur — whom  she  hates 
with  a  hatred  which  can  hardly  be  explained 
— and  the  adventures  of  Sir  Marhaus,  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  Sir  Uwaine,  another  nephew  of 
Arthur's.     The  Fifth  Book  repeats  the  story 


of  the  embassy  from  Rome,  and  recounts  how 
Arthur  fought  the  Romans,  who  are  inex- 
plicably assisted  by  the  Saracens,  including 
the  Sowdan  of  Surrey  (t.e.,  Syria),  and  in- 
vaded Italy  and  **  came  into  Rome  and  was 
cro¥n[ied  Emperor  by  the  Pope's  hand,  with 
all  the  royalty  that  could  be  made,"  and  at 
the  last  returned  home.  The  Sixth  Book 
relates  the  history  of  Sir  Gareth,  brother  of 
Gawaine  and  nephew  to  Arthur,  familiar  to 
all  in  Lord  Tennyson's  version.  The  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  Books  treat  chiefly  of  Sir 
Tristram,  although  most  of  the  other  famous 
knights  are  brought  into  connection  with 
him,  including  Sir  Palamides,  the  flower  of 
paynim  chivalry,  Sir  Dinadan,  the  good- 
natured  humourist,  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Lamorak, 
and  King  Arthur.  These  three  books  taken 
together  are  as  long  as  the  whole  seven  that 
precede  or  the  twelve  that  follow.  The 
Eleventh  Book  relates  the  intrigue  of  Lance- 
lot and  Guenever,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Queen  on  account  of  Elaine,  not  the  "  lily- 
maid  of  Astolat,"  but  King  Pelles'  daughter 
and  the  mother  of  Sir  Gralahad,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  Sir  Lancelot  In  the  next  book  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot  are  continued ; 
he  is  healed  by  the  Sangraal,  and  returns  to 
court.  The  last  few  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides.  After  this 
there  is  an  obvious  gap.  Malory  omits  the 
further  adventures  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  in 
the  Thirteenth  Book  begins  the  "  noble  tale 
of  the  Sangraal"  by  relating  the  earlier 
adventures  of  Sir  Galahad,  and  later  on  tells 
those  of  Sir  Lancelot,  in  quest  of  the  holy 
vessel.  The  Fourteenth  is  assigned  to  Sir 
Percivale ;  the  Fifteenth  continues  the  ex- 
ploits of  Sir  Lancelot ;  the  Sixteenth  takes 
up  those  of  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
and  Sir  Bors ;  while  the  Seventeenth  tells 
how  Galahad  achieved  the  quest*  and  was 
crowned  king,  and  died  kneeling  before  the 
Graal,  siurounded  by  the  holy  angels ;  "  and 
thus  endeth  the  history  of  the  Sangraal,  the 
which  is  a  story  chronicled  for  one  of  the 
truest  and  the  holiest  that  is  in  this  world." 
The  Eighteenth  Book  returns  to  the  unlawful 
love  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guenever,  and 
relates  the  sad  history  of  Elaine  le  Blaunch, 
the  fair  maid  of  Astolat.  The  story  of 
Lancelot  and  the  Queen  is  continued  in 
the  next  two  books,  which  further  tell 
the  quarrel  between  Lancelot  and  Arthur, 
and  the  war  between  them.  In  the  last 
and  Twenty-first  Book  the  rebellion  of 
Mordred,  the  great  battle  near  Salisbury,  and 
the  passing  of  Arthur  are  related,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  the  repentance  and  death 
of  Sir  Lancelot. 
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In  all  this  there  is  of  course  a  lack  of  such 
interest  as  proceeds  from  the  involution  and 
solution  of  difficulties,  the  suspended  expla- 
nation of  incidents,  and  the  convergence  of 
separate  trains  of  action.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  plot  interest  lies  in  the  element  of 
prophecy,  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  due 
to  Merlin.  Many  prophetic  utterances  are 
introduced  only  in  order  to  be  immediately 
fulfilled :  but  others  serve  a  more  artistic 
purpose  by  raising  our  expectation  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  by  introducing  a  bond  of  unity, 
however  slight,  into  the  chaos  of  incident. 
Such  are  the  repeated  predictions  about  the 
Siege  Perilous — *•  Th^re  shall  no  man  sit  but 
one,  and  if  there  be^'^tly  so  hardy  to  do  it, 
he  shall  be  destroyed^^and  he  that  shall  sit 
there  shall  have  no  fellow  "  ;  the  prediction 
about  the  dolorous  stroke  which  Sir  Balin 
should  givo  -J  and  that  about  the  great  battle 
near  Salisbury  which  Mordred  should  fight 
S4;ainst  Arthur.  Tho  accomplishing  of  the 
sinister  oracle  in  Mordred,  the  incestuous 
offspring  of  the  king,  although  containing 
all  the  features  of  a  classical  tragedy  such  as 
that  of  Oedipus,  is  not  dwelt  on  sufficiently 
to  compel  our  interest  and  stimulate  our 
continued  expectation. 

There  is  thus  a  long  succession  of  incidents 
of  an  episodical  nature,  with  little  other  con- 
nection than  the  fact  that  they  occurred  to 
the  same  set  of  persons ;  not  as  a  rule  rising 
out  of  each  other,  or  proceeding  from  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
them,  and  having  no  claim  to  that  coherence 
and  development  which  are  needed  to  consti- 
tute the  most  elementary  plot.  Herein  we 
have  a  curious  contrast  to  the  Homeric 
poems.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  these,  they  have  been  worked  into  a 
homogeneous  whole.  The  traditional  mate- 
rial is  everywhere  assimilated,  and  the 
adequacy,  consistency,  and  economy  of  the 
story  are  remarkable  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Malory,  translating  and  piecing  together  his 
originals,  has  taken  no  pains  to  evolve  a 
well-defined  plot  for  his  epic.  He  leaves  it 
a  beautiful  wilderness  in  which  a  man  may 
wander  all  day  without  understanding  how 
the  several  parts  lie  with  regard  to  each  other. 

The  Morie  d' Arthur  is  in  fact  a  very 
typical  product  of  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  always  tends  to  subordinate 
form  to  matter,  rejoicing  in  rich  multiplicity 
of  detail,  in  beautiful  luxuriance  of  colour, 
and  in  unspeakable  wealth  of  ornament. 
This  naive  indulgence  of  feeling  and 
constant  play  of  fancy  are  characteristic  of 
mediseval  architecture,  painting,  dress,  con- 
duct,   and    ritual.      We  are  still  perhaps 


inclined  to  forget  that  in  art  there  is  some- 
thing worth  attaining  besides  form,  and  that 
form  may  sometimes  be  legitimately  sacrificed 
to  it.  In  spite  of  the  work  of  the  romantic 
school,  we  are  still  prone  to  apply  concep- 
tions derived  from  a  study  of  Greek  art  to 
the  criticism  of  art  wholly  different  in 
spirit,  method,  and  aim.  Intelligibility, 
symmetry,  and  logical  consistency  are  in- 
stinctively sought  for,  and  if  they  are 
wanting  the  picture  or  the  poem  is  con- 
temptuously dismissed.  Some  of  the  best 
medkeval  work  sets  such  attempts  at 
defiance.  like  nature,  its  infinite  variety 
cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  few  formulas. 
Its  \inity  is  often  lyrical  rather  than  logical. 
A  common  emotional  tone,  like  a  pedal  bass 
in  old  music,  harmonizes  the  diverse  incidents 
and  characters.  In  any  case  it  loses  much 
more  than  classical  art  when  we  abstract 
and  summarise,  and  fix  our  attention  on  the 
whole  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  parts, 
because  the  work  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
parts,  and  not  the  parts  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole. 

The  constant  use  of  the  episode  as  an 
Aesthetic  form  is  an  example  of  this.  In 
the  most  characteristic  Greek  work  digression 
is  sternly  repressed ;  everything  is  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  central  idea.  Mediaeval 
art  is  as  spontaneous  and  unrestrained  as 
nature  herself.  It  is  essentially  excursive 
and  episodical.  The  episodes  find  their  justi- 
fication not  only  in  their  individual  interest, 
but  in  the  impression  of  splendid  profusion 
which  they  produce,  and  in  the  increased 
volume  of  the  prevailing  emotional  tone. 
In  the  art  of  music  we  have  a  certain 
parallel ;  for  here  too  the  whole  is  subordi- 
nated, and  the  chief  effect  is  due  to  the 
beauty  of  the  parts  rather  than  the  co- 
herence of  the  entire  work.  The  melodic 
phrase  is  the  unit,  and  the  process  of 
construction  is  essentially  synthetical.  This 
is  especially  true  of  modem  music,  with  its 
frequent  changes  of  key  and  its  subtleties  of 
rhythm.  The  episode  is  constantly  employed. 
Schumann's  Novelletten  bear  a  considerable 
analogy  to  the  romances  and  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

We  ought  not  so  much  to  say  that  the 
Morte  d'Arihv/r  contains  episodes  as  that  it 
consists  of  them.  They  are  jewels  set  in  a 
framework  whose  real  raison  d*Stre  is  to  hold 
them.  The  story  of  Arthur,  which  is  the 
central  motif  ^^  Tennyson,  appears  here  only 
as  the  **  enveloping  action  "  which  binds  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interest  of 
the  book  suffers  from  the  great  similarity  of 


jnvn  a  Dnunitit  bt  B 


incident.  Battles  and  single  combnts  of  tlie 
most  bloodthiraty  descriptioD,  the  latt«r  of  ten 
waged  for  hours,  until  "ail  the  ground  there 
as  they  fought  was  aJl  bespeckled  with 
Wood,"  recur  with  a  regularity  less  stimu- 
lating to  the  modern  reader  than  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  ttutlior.  Through  four 
mortal  chapters  we  are  pitilessly  told  the 
detiils  of  the  great  battle  fought  between 
Arthur  and  the  eleven  kings,  which,  hke  all 
the  other  battles  that  Bucceed  it,  is  mainly  a 
series  of  contests  between  individual  cham- 
pioQa.  When  nearly  all  the  heroes  are, 
even  for  the  most  attentive  reader,  mere 
nftines,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  there 


is  a  strong  temptation  to  skip.  But  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  miss  such  a  vigorous  bit  of 
description  as  this  from  the  combat  between 
Beaumains  (Sir  Garetb)  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Red  Lawns  : — 

"And  thus  they  fought  till  it  was  past 
noon,  and  never  would  stint  till  at  last  they 
lacked  wind  both,  and  then  they  stood  wag- 
ging and  scattering,  panting,  blowing  and 
bleeding,  that  all  that  beheld  them  for  the 
most  part  wept  for  pity.  So  when  they  had 
rested  them  a  while,  they  went  to  battle 
again,  tracing,  racing  and  foaming  as  two 
boars.  And  at  some  time  they  took  their  run 
as  it  bad  been  two  rams,  and  hiu-tled  together 
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that  some  time  they  fell  grovelling  to  the 
earth :  and  at  some  time  they  were  so  amazed 
[stunned],  that  either  took  other's  sword 
instead  of  his  own.  Thus  they  endured  till 
evensong  time,  that  there  was  none  that 
beheld  them  might  know  whether  was  like 
to  win  the  battle  ;  and  their  armour  was  so 
far   hewn  that  men  might  see  their  naked 

sides And  the  red  knight  was  a  wily 

knight  of  war,  and  his  wily  fighting  taught 
Sir  Beaumains  to  be  wise ;  but  he  abought 
it  full  sore  ere  he  did  espy  his  fighting.'' 
And  so  on,  with  a  particularity  worthy  of 
BeWs  L\fe  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  prize- 
ring. 

The  similarity  of  incident  is  not  confined 
to  the  encounters  of  the  knights.  There  is 
a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  odd 
''  quests  "  which  they  undertake,  in  the 
extraordinary  ''customs"  which  they  abolish, 
and  the  amours  in  which  they  engage.  Both 
Arthur  and  Galahad  take  a  sword  from  a 
marble  stone  in  which  it  is  fixed,  and  from 
which  other  knights  are  unable  to  remove 
it;  while  Balin  alone  succeeds  in  drawing 
from  its  scabbard  the  fateful  sword  borne 
by  the  damsel  of  the  lady  Idle  of  Avelion. 
Both  Lancelot  and  Tristram  go  mad  for  love 
of  their  ladies.  Both  Bors  and  Percivale  are 
tempted  by  a  devil  in  woman's  likeness. 
Two  kings  lie  wounded,  unable  to  recover 
health  save  at  the  hands  of  Galahad. 

Perhaps  one  seldom  realizes  how  much  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  story  is  due  not 
to  its  dynamical  aspect,  the  actual  progress 
of  the  action,  but  to  its  statical  aspect,  the 
situations.  They  afEord  resting-places  for 
the  attention,  the  details  are  filled  in  by 
the  imagination,  and  they  dwell  long  and 
pleasantly  in  the  memory,  so  that  we  return 
to  them  with  satisfaction  when  even  the 
main  outline  of  the  tale  has  faded  away. 
One  or  two  clearly  seen  figures  will  often 
stand  with  their  appropriate  background  as 
the  sum  and  essence  of  a  whole  romance. 
The  story  may  indeed  never  have  been  known 
to  us,  but  the  situation  suggests  a  dim  set  of 
possibilities,  a  hypothetical  history,  on  the 
threshold  of  which  we  linger  lovingly.  Such 
a  quintessence  of  legend  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare's  scrap  of  ballad — 

''  Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came."« 

What  lover  of  poetry  can  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Browning  for  expanding  this  exquisite 
hint  of  romance  into  an  insoluble  conundrum 
of  nearly  three  hundred  lines  1 

This  element  of  artistic  effect  is  constantly 
present  in  the  Morte  d* Arthur,  which  is  full 


of  beautiful  and  strange  pictures.  There  is 
the  wonderful  sight  that  Percivale  had  of 
King  Evelake,  or  Mordrains,  once  Lord  of 
Sarras,  who,  seeking  too  curiously  to  behold 
the  Graal,  had,  like  XJzzah,  been  punished 
for  his  presumptuous  want  of  reverence. 
On  the  mom  Percivale  heard  mass,  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  altar  "  he  saw  a  pew 
closed  with  iron,  and  behind  the  altar  he  saw 
a  rich  bed  and  fair,  as  of  cloth  of  silk  and 
gold.  Then  Sir  Percivale  espied  that  therein 
was  a  man  or  a  woman,  for  the  visage  was 
covered.  And  when  it  came  to  the  sacring, 
he  that  lay  within  that  parclose  dressed  him 
up  and  uncovered  his  head,  and  then  him 
beseemed  a  passing  old  man,  and  he  had  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  his  shoulders 
were  naked  and  uncovered  unto  his  middle. 
And  then  Sir  Percivale  espied  his  body  was 
full  of  great  wounds,  both  on  the  shoulders, 
arms  and  visage.  And  ever  he  held  up  his 
hands  unto  our  Lord's  body  and  cried,  *  Fair 
sweet  Father  Jesu  Christ  forget  not  me,'  and 
so  he  laid  down,  but  always  he  was  in  his 
prayers  and  orisons  ;  and  him  seemed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  three  hundred  winters.  And 
when  the  mass  was  done  the  priest  took  our 
Lord's  body  and  bare  it  to  the  sick  king. 
And  when  he  had  used  it  he  did  off  his 
crown  and  commanded  the  crown  to  be  set 
on  the  altar."  To  Sir  Percivale  asking  who 
this  might  be,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery  tells  how  Evelake,  the  convert  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  was  ''  always  busy  to 
be  there  as  the  Sangraal  was,  and  on  a  time 
he  nighed  it  so  nigh  that  our  Lord  was 
displeased  with  him,  but  even  he  followed 
it  more  and  more  till  God  struck  him 
blind,"  and  now  he  awaits  the  time  when 
his  descendant,  Gralahad,  shall  achieve  the 
sacred  quest. 

Everywhere  in  the  Morte  (T Arthur  we 
walk  through  a  land  full  of  forms  as  ill- 
defined  and  strangely  impressive  as  those 
which  to  children's  eyes  hide  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  ancient  tapestry.  Many  of  the 
characters  are  little  more  than  romantic 
names,  in  themselves  suggestive  of  mystery. 
What  may  not  we  expect  from  champions 
called  Sir  Frol  of  the  Out  Isles,  Sir  Graciens 
le  Castlein,  Sir  Tor  le  Fise  Aries,  or  Sir 
Carados  of  the  Dolorous  Tower  1  Others 
have  a  sense  of  irrationality  and  inexplicable- 
ness  attaching  to  them — something  which 
by  defying  our  power  of  explanation,  sets  us 
guessing  and  wondering.  Why  should  Sir 
Palamides,  the  chivalrous  and  gentle  paynim, 
ever  pursue  Glatisant,  the  questing  beast) 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  merciless 
cruelty  of   Sir  Bruce  sans  pUis,  or  of   Sir 
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Garlon,  the  knight  who  rides  invisible  1  The 
arbitrary  '^ customs"  which  are  kept  up  in 
various  Castles,  and  which  are  so  often  done 
awaj  bj  the  courage  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bound  Table,  add  to  the  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment, for  their  irrationality  is  so  obvious 
and  so  gratuitous.  As  in  all  early  poetry 
and  romance,  persons  appear  suddenly  with- 
out description  or  explanation,  for  the  primi- 
tive Story-teller  assumes  that  his  characters 
are  known  to  his  audience,  and  need  no 
formal  introduction.  A  fresh  knight  is 
present,  and  we  know  him  though  we  have 
never  seen  him  before ;  then  he  disappears, 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  Folk  seem  to  change 
before  our  eyes  like  the  images  of  a  dream. 
The  old  man  in  a  bed  richly  dight  is  now 
Joseph  of  Arimatbea,  and  now  King  Evelake, 
and  now  King  Pelles.  .Sir  Kay  receives 
knighthood  the  year  before  Arthur  becomes 
king,  and  yet  has  been  one  of  Uther*s  most 
trusted  knights. 

This  sense  of  mystery  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  supernatural  and  impos- 
sible. Jack  ike  Giant  Killer  contains  elements 
quite  as  impossible  as  the  Morte  \  4* Arthur  ; 
but  no  sense  of  mystery  attache$  to  it. 
Tbese  strange  incidents  set  you  marvelling, 
as  though  you  stood  before  some  half -under- 
stood hieroglyph.  The  adventure  of  the 
Chapel  Perilous  just  referred  to  is  an  example 
of  this  as  well  as  of  other  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  the  book.  Here  is  another  from  the 
story  of  Balin  and  Baktn,  which  th/9  Laureate 
has  lately  told  as  an  additional  IdyU^  and  for 
once  marred  in  the  telling  • — 

^  Then  King  Pellam  caught  in  his  hand  a 
grim  weapon,  and  smote  eagerly  at  Balin ; 
but  Balin  put  the  sword  betwixt  his  head 
and  the  stroke,  and  therewith  his  sword 
burst  in  sunder.  And  when  Balin  was 
weaponless  he  ran  into  a  chamber  for  to 
seek  some  weapon,  and  so  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  and  no  weapon  he  could  find,  and 
alway  King  Pellam  alter  him.  And  at  the 
last  he  entered  into  a  chamber  that  was 
marvellously  well  dight  and  richly,  and  a 
bed  arrayed  with  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest 
that  might  be  thought,  and  one  lying  there- 
in, and  thereby  stood  a  table  of  clean  gold, 
▼ith  four  pillars  of  silver  that  bear  up  the 
table,  and  upon  the  table  stood  a  marvellous 
spear,  strangely  wix>ught.  And  when  Balin 
saw  that  spear  he  got  it  in  bis  hand  and 
tamed  him  to  King  Pellam,  and  smote  him 
passingly  sore  with  that  spear,  that  King 
Pellam  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and  therewith 
the  castle  roof  and  walls  brake,  and  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  Balin  fell  down  so  that  he 
might  not  stir  hand  nor  foot.     And  so  the 


most  part  of  the  castle  that  was  fallen  down 
through  that  dolorous  stroke  lay  upon  Pellam 

and  Balin  three  days Thus  King 

Pellam  lay  so  many  years  sore  wounded,  and 
might  never  be  whole,  till  Galahad  the  haut 
prince,  healed  him  in  the  quest  of  the  san- 
graal ;  for  in  that  place  was  part  of  the  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  brought  into  this  land  and  there 
himself  lay  in  that  rich  bed.  And  that  was 
the  same  spear  that  Longius  smote  our  Lord 
to  the  heart ;  and  King  Pellam  was  nigh  of 
Joseph's  kin." 

The  vision  of  the  strange  and  beautiful 
chamber  situated  at  the  end  of  the  long 
series  of  untenanted  rooms,  with  its  wonder- 
ful contents,  the  unburied  body  of  the  expect- 
ant saint,  and  the  lance  which  consummated 
the  passion  of  the  Incarnate  God,  capable  of 
inflicting  a  wound  such  that  it  could  only  be 
healed  by  the  sacred  blood  itself,  is  full  of 
weird  and  fascinating  mystery.  Then  there 
is  the  marvel  of  the  siege  perilous,  the  seat 
at  the  Bound  Table  which  was  reserved  for 
the  best  knight  of  all,  and  Merlin's  pr^hecy 
connected  with  it.  On  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, the  day  on  which  Galahad  was  knighted, 
after  mass,  they  found  on  it  *'  letters  newly 
written  of  gold,  that  said :  Four  hundred 
winters  and  fifty-four  accomplished  after  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  ought  this 

siege  to  be  fulfilled Then  made  they 

to  ordain  a  cloth  of  silk  for  to  cover  these 
letters  in  the  siege  perilous."  When  Galahad 
was  brought  in  they  lifted  up  the  cloth  and 
found  there  letters  which  said  thus  :  This  is 
the  siege  of  Galahad  the  haut  prince.  "  Sir, 
said  the  old  knight,  wit  ye  well  that  place  is 
yours.  And  then  he  set  him  down  surely 
[safely],  in  that  siege." 

Allied  with  this  and  running  through  the 
book  there  is  a  hint  of  spiritual  allegory  which 
becomes  increasingly  important  in  the  latter 
part  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  set  allegori- 
cal purpose,  "  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with 
Soul " :  the  deeper  meaning  is  temporary 
and  evanescent,  and  nowhere  obscures  the 
artistic  beauty  of  the  story.  But  here  and 
there  underneath  the  fanciful  words  and 
deeds,  we  trace  a  spiritual  suggestion.  The 
last  eight  or  nine  books  are  much  more 
earnest  and  more  charged  with  this  curious 
meaning  than  the  earlier.  The  story  of  the 
Sangraal  is  full  of  suppressed  eucharistic 
teaching.  As  in  those  romantic  Madonnas  of 
the  early  German  painters,  the  poetical  and  the 
devotional  are  so  interfused  that  we  cannot 
separate  them.  The  books  which  follow  the 
quest  of  the  Graal  and  tell  the  treason  of  Sir 
Lancelot  and  his  war  with  Arthur,  and  the 
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accusation  in  no  way  applies.  Giuded 
by  prophecy  and  sign  and  speech 
from  heaven,  instructed  by  visions, 
and  fed  by  the  Lord's  body,  the 
champions  live  in  a  spiritual  ntmo- 
sphere,  full  of  types  and  symbols. 
Sometimes  the  teaching  of  the  alle- 
gory w  explained,  where  Maloiy  has 
the  authority  of  Map  to  make  clear 
la  nnefianeke  of  the  st<iry.  Often  it 
is  left  for  us  to  guess  at  dimly. 

Of  all  the  romances  in  the  Artliuriau 
cycle,  the  quest  of  the  sangraal  is  the 
most  remarkable.  The  holy  vessel  in 
which  was  celebi-ated  the  last  pass- 
over,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  received  part  of  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  probably  re- 
garded by  Malory  as  a  sort  of  ciborium, 
or  pyx,  though  in  some  legends  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  dish  of  emerald.  In 
his  Jo$eph  d'Artntathie,  De  Boron  Kays 
that  the  Graal  was  the  vessel  in  which 
Christ  washed  His  disciples'  feet ;  it 
was  taken  by  a  few  after  His  arrest, 
and  given  to  Pilate,  who  washed  his 
hands  in  it ;  and  thereafter  Joseph 
received  in  it  drops  of  our  lord's 
Bacred  blood.  After  the  Eesurrectioo, 
Jesufi  appeared  to  Joseph  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  holy  vessel,- which  was 
handed  by  him  to  his  son  the  Bishop 
Josephtis,  and  by  Josephus  to  Mor- 
drain  or  Evelake.  According  to  a 
later  form  of  the  story  the  Graal  was 
brought  to  Leogris  or  Britain,  by  St. 
Joseph,  and  after  a  time  disappeared. 
The  derivation  of  the  variously-spelt 
word  Sangraal  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  suggestion,  "  Sang-real,"  ■ 
though  ingenious  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed. The  French  word,  griel,  ac- 
cording to  another  view,  comes  from 
gradale,  influence<l  by  being  'wronglv 
connected  by  De  Boron  with  gri  from 
grafut.  TTie  "gradale"  is  an  anthem 
formerly  sung  on  the  steps  {in  gradi- 
bui),  leading  to  the  ambo  or  pulpit, 
BIB  OAUUAD  iHE  HAITI  FHiscE.  f  j^^j  which  the  gospcl  used  to  be  read 

ryo«  B  Draurinj  iv  HMBTRnjj.D.  at  mass;  and  the  name  is  also  applied  to 

death  of  the  king,  are  all  full  of  s.  fine  and  a  book  containing  these  anthems.  But  why 
perwanent  sense  of  the  unseen  realities  Robert  de  Boron  should  apply  the  name 
which  underlie  our  visible  life.  The  sensuous  "greel"  to  the  sacred  vessel  (escuella),  on  this 
and  half-Pagan  ethics  of  the  earlier  part  of  view  remains  unsolved.  Some  authorities 
the  romance,  give  way  to  a  deeper  and  more  connect  the  word  with  the  Armorican  graaai, 
ascetic  morality  ;  Christian  ideas  and  tradi-  meaning  a  cup  ;  which  maybe  a  corruption 
tions  are  everywhere  present,  and  there  is  a  of  the  Latin  craUUa,  a  cup.  The  origin  of  the 
constant  use  of  the  images  and  even  the  story  is  equally  open  to  doubt.  It  has  been 
,  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  To  this  part  thought  that  De  Boron,  who  wrote  the  first 
of  the  work  at  any  rate  Ascham's  railing      romance  of   the  Graal  (about  1170),  got  the 
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legend  from  the  east ;  but  the  legend 
is  fully  recorded  by  William  of 
Ualmesbury  in  his  book  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Gl&stoDbury,  which  was 
written  about  1130,  and  M.  P&ulin 
Puis,  nbo  is  still  an  important  author- 
ity on  the  romances  of  the  Bound 
Table,  thinks  that  the  story  was  the 
iurention  of  some  Welsh  monk  in  the 
eighth  century,  anxious  to  claim  for 
tbe  British  church  &□  independent 
dniration  of  its  Christianity  direct 
from  Falestine.and  not  through  Borne ; 
that  this  idea  was  embodied  iu  a  book 
called  Lib&r  GradalU  or  Be  Gradali, 
wUch  was  "  kept  in  abeyance  by  the 
British  clergy  for  mora  than  300  years, 
FrDtn  a  fear  lest  it  should  bring  them 
into  collision  with  the  hierarchy  and 
make  their  orthodoxy  suspected  ;  that 
it  came  to  be  known  and  read  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century," 
and  that  from  this  book,  directly  or 
indirectly,  De  Boron  obtained  his 
materials.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  this  wonderful  story,  it 
became  in  the  hands  of  Walter  Map, 
the  somewhat  Sabelaisias  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  a  spiritual  romance  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  At  the  end  of  his 
(iutit  of  Hue  Sangraal,  he  informs  us 
that  the  adventure  of  the  Graal  as 
told  by  Sir  Bors,  one  of  the  three 
wbo  achieved  it,  was  put  in  writing 
br  clerks  and  kept  in  the  Abbey  of 
&ilisbury  (where  Map  had  once  been 
a  canon),  of  which  he  "traitt  a  /aire 
mn  litre  del  taint  graal  pour  Vamour 
dtlroi  henri  ton  teiffneur,  quijitt  Vet- 
lotrr.  trantlater  de  latin  en  franekent" 
Ufllory  did  little  else  than  turn  Map's 
hook  into  his  own  quaint  and  rigorous 
English. 

Lord  Tennyson  seems  to  regard  the 
quest  of  the  Graal  as  a  misfortune,  the 
breaking  away  of  the  knights  from 
ordered  usefulness  to  follow  visions 
■inddreams.  Kotwithstanding  the  lofty 
dignity  of  his  noble  poem,  a  suggestion 
of  what  one  may  call,  without  intention  of  his  readers,  it  is  "  a  story  chronicled  for  one 
offence,  the  Broad  Church  tone  of  mind  is  of  the  truest  and  the  holiest  that  is  in  this 
perceptible  in  it ;  a  hint  of  a  superiority  con-  world."  It  sets  before  men,  as  Dr.  Furui- 
sciously  tolerant  in  the  presence  of  fanatical  vail  puts  it,  "  the  life  blood  of  God,  and  the 
and  superstitious  enthusiasiu.  In  Malory's  light  of  His  presence  as  the  highest  prizes 
>Tork  the  quest  of  the  Graal  is  the  culmina-  for  earthly  endeavour,"  and  shows  "that  not 
tion  of  all.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  by  arms  of  human  strength,  or  worldly  make, 
prophecies  and  tokens  point  t«  it;  what  can  these  glorious  gifts  be  won,  but  by 
comes  after  it  is  distinctly  the  winding  up  of  entire  chastity  and  purity  of  body,  soul,  and 
a  history,  the  chief  incident  of  which  has  flesh." 
been  told.     For  him,  as  well  as  for  many  of  Galnhnd,    son     of     Lancelot,    by    Elaine, 
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daughter  of  King  Pelles,  Pelleas,  or  Pellam 
(for  Malory  uses  all  three  forms),  is  brought 
up  in  a  nunnery.  He  is  ''seemly  and  demure 
as  a  dove,  with  all  manner  of  good  features." 
On  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  487, 
he  is  knighted  by  his  father,  who  however 
does  not  know  him ;  and  he  wears  red  armour, 
the  colour  assigned  by  the  Church  to  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  appeared  in 
tongues  of  flame  upon  the  heads  of  His 
apostles.  Many  wonders  marked  out  the 
knight  who  should  achieve  the  quest.  He 
sits  unharmed  in  the  Siege  Perilous,  and  he 
takes  the  sword  from  the  marble  stone  hoving 
upon  the  water.  On  that  Whitsunday  the 
Graal  covered  with  white  samite  entered  the 
hall  invisible,  and  every  knight  had  such 
meats  and  drinks  as  he  loved  best  in  the 
world — a  clear  reference  to  the  antiphon 
which  .describes  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as 
''containing  in  itself  all  manner  of  sweet- 
ness." Then  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
beginning  with  Gawaine,  brilliant  but  worldly 
and  vicious,  vow  to  seek  the  Graal  for  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day.  Out  of  all  who 
attempt  the  quest,  three  only  achieve  it — 
Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir  Percivale ;  and 
these  three  in  different  degrees.  Sir  Lancelot 
comes  near  success,  but  at  the  very  door  of 
the  chamber  where  is  the  sacred  vessel,  a 
voice  bids  him  desist.  Only  the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God.  Of  the  three  who  succeed, 
each  meets  with  probation  according  to  his 
need.  Bors,  who  had  sinned  against  purity, 
but  repented,  meets  with  the  severest  trials ; 
Galahad  in  his  "  utter  purity "  has  only  to 
go  forth  and  conquer  this  Lord's  enemies. 
At  last  the  three  chosen  knights  of  God 
meet  in  the  castle  of  Carbonek. 

King  Pelles,  the  maimed  king,  smitten 
through  both  his  thighs  by  the  mysterious 
spear  when  he  attempted  the  adventure  of 
the  sword  with  the  strange  girdles^  is  brought 
into  the  hall  on  a  *'  bed  of  tree  "  by  foiu: 
gentlewomen,  and  there  set  down.  "Then 
he  lift  up  his  head  and  said,  *  Galahad,  knight, 
ye  be  welcome,  for  much  have  I  dedred  your 
coming,  for  in  such  pain  and  in  such  anguish 
have  I  been  long.'  "  After  this  to  Galahad 
and  his  fellows  there  came  "  a  man  and  four 
angels  from  heaven,  clothed  in  the  likeness 
of  a  bishop,  and  had  a  cross  in  his  hand, 
and  these  four  angels  bare  him  up  in  a  chair 
and  set  him  down  before  the  table  of  silver 
whereupon  the  Sangraal  was,  and  it  seemed 
he  had  in  the  midst  of  his  forehead  letters 
that  said,  *  See  ye  here  Joseph  the  first  bishop 
of  Christendom,  the  same  which  our  Lord 


succoured  in  the    city   of    Sarras,   in    the 
spiritual  place.'    Then  the  knights  marvelled 
for  that  bishop  was  dead  more  than  three 
hundred  years  before.  .  .  .  With  that  they 
heard  the  chamber  door  open,  and  there  they 
saw  angels,  and  two  bare  candles  of  wax, 
and   the  third  a  towel,  and  the   fourth    a 
spear  which  bled  marvellously."    The  bishop 
seemed  about  to  consecrate  the  Host,  but 
"at  the  lifting  up  there  came  a  figure  in 
likeness  of  a  child,  and  smote  himself  into 
the  bread.  .  .  .  Then  looked  they  and  saw 
a  man   come  out  of  the  holy  vessel  that 
had  all  the  signs  of   the  passion  of   Jesus 
Christ  bleeding  all    openly,  and  said,  'My 
knights,   and    my   servants,   and   my    true 
children,  which  be  come  out  of  deadly  [mortal] 
life  into  spiritual  life,  I  will  now  no  longer 
hide  me  from  you,  but  ye  shall  see  now  a  part 
of  my  secrets  and  of  my  hid  things :  now 
hold  and  receive  the  high  meat  which  ye  have 
so  much  desired.'     Then  took  he  himself  the 
holy  vessel,  and   came  to  Galahad,  and   he 
kneeled   down  and    there    he    received   his 
Saviour,  and  after  him  so  received  all  his  fel- 
lows ;  and  they  thought  it  so  sweet  that  it 
was  marvellous  to  tell."     In   obedience   to 
the  commands  of  Christ,  after  Galahad  had 
healed  his  grandsire,  King  Pelles,  with  blood 
from  the  lance,  the  three  companions  leave 
the  realm  of  Logris  ^England),  and  reach  the 
city  of  Sarras,  voyaging  in  a  ship  in  which 
they  found  the  SangraaL     Now  the  king  of 
the  city  was  a  paynim  and  a  tyrant,  and  took 
them  and  put  them  in  prison  in  a  deep  hole, 
where  they  were  comforted  by  the  Sangraal. 
At    the  end  of  a  year  the  king  died,  and 
Galahad  was  chosen  king  by  the  whole  city. 
He  bore  his  crown  a  twelvemonth,  when  once 
again  he  and  his  fellows  saw  the  Graal,  and 
a  man  kneeling  on  his  knees  in  likeness  of 
a  bishop,  that  had  about  him  a  great  fellow- 
ship of  angels.     This  was  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea.     "  Anon  he  called  Galahad,  and  said  to 
him, '  Come  forth,  thou  servant  of  Jesu  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  see  that  thou  hast  much  de- 
sired to  see.'   And  then  he  began  to  tremble 
right  hard,  when  the  deadly  flesh  began  to 
behold  the  spiritual  things."      Galahad  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  Body,  and  kissed  Percivale 
and  Bors.    "  And  therewith  he  kneeled  down 
before  the  table  and  made  his  prayers,  and 
then  suddenly  his  soul  departed  to  Jesu  Christ, 
and  a  great  multitude   of  angels   bare   his 
soul  up  to  heaven  that  the  two  fellows  might 
well  behold  it."     Then  a  hand  took  up  the 
Graal  to  heaven.     Since  when  was  never  man 
so  hardy  as  to  say  he  had  seen  the  SangraaL 
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QHAT  sport  hare  you  hadl 
ia  a  questioa  of  much 
intereet  at  this  moment, 
to  many  bipeds;  as 
though  the  feathered  and 
unfeathered  varieties,  no 
doubt,  r^ard  it  from  t'wo 
distinct,  and  even,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  opposite 
poiots  of  view.  To  one  of  these  modes  of 
looking  at  it  I  ehall  not  attempt  to  do 
justice.  It  would  need  an  Aristophanes 
to  attempt  the  task  ;  and  an  Aristophanes 
too  who  lived  after  the  invention  of  fire-arms : 
for  whatever  poets  and  romancers  may  say 
about  man's  skill  with  projectile  weapons,  I 
sfill  never  believe  that  until  time  gave  birth 
lo  the  fowling  piece  he  overdid  much  execution 
among  the  binis.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  adopt  and  perhaps  also  adapt 
ill  the  popular  legends  about  Robin  Hood's 
skill  of  archery,  and  to  make  his  Locksley  in 
leanhoe  perform  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
Wts  with  the  bow.  Of  course  it  is  no  harder 
for  a  novelist  to  let  his  archer  split  a  willow- 
wond  at  four  score  yards,  or  whatever  the 
distance  was,  than  to  represent  )iini  as  taking 
a  long  and  careful  aim,  drawing  the  bow  till 
tlie  "nock"  of  the  bowstring  touched  his 
ear,  and  then  speeding  "  a  cloth-yard  shaft ' ' 
unerringly  into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring 
haystack.  How  easy  this  romantic  long-bow 
drawing  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  late  Mr.  I^erce  Egan,  a  romancer  whom 
hiE  warmest  admirers  would  not  rank  in 
point  of  imaginative  power  with  the  Wizard  of 
the  North,  has  distinctly  "  seen  "  Sir  Walter, 
and  "gone  one  better."  Mr.Egftn,if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  makes  his  Robin  Hood  take  three 
arrows,  shoot  the  first  into  the  nir,  transfix 
some  distant  object  (not  a  haystack)  with 
the  second,  and  split  that  second  with  the 
third  h^ore  thefirtt  had  readied  the  grtnatd  ! 
A  toxophilit«  friend  to  whom  as  toan  expert 
I    referred  the   question    whether    such    a 


performance  was  possible  has  sent  me  th9 
following  reply : 

"  Nay,  never  doubt  it !     History's  quill 

Confirms  the  legend  of  the  age, 

And  vouches  that  transcendent  skill 

On  many  a  gloiy- gilded  page. 

"  The  greenwood  to  the  battle-field 
Htukded  the  great  tradition  on  : 
Out  bowmen  quartered  on  their  shield' 
The  arms  of  Hood  and  Little  John. 

"  Those  sturdy  carles  whose  arrows  sang 
To  such  a  tone  in  Freuchmen'e  ears, 
From  that  bold  breed  of  outlaws  sprang 
To  win  OB  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

"  Nor  thou,  my  England,  left  forlorn 

With  aplinterinD  blades  and  bursting  guns, 
View  with  too  ready  smile  of  scam 
These  weapons  of  thy  earlier  sons. 

"  Their  arrow  'Jammed '  not  on  the  etring, 
Nor  in  its  mghtits  feathers  shed ; 

No  villainous  contractor  'ring' 
Barbed  with  untempered  steel  its  head. 

"  Their  bow  of  tough  well-seaBoned  yew 
Observed  the  same  old  honest  wont. 
And  bending — as  oui  bayonets  do  — 
Recovered—as  our  bayonets  don^ 

"  Yea  1  'twas  with  weapons  rude,  but  good. 
Thou  mounted'et  to  thy  world-command, 
England  !  ere  Weslth  made  thick  thv  blood. 
And  FiBiid  unthewed  thy  mighty  hand. 

"  And  well  'twill  be  if  jobber'a  crsft 
And  clerkly  sloth  and  trader's  gieed 
Leave  not  worse  arms  than  bow  and  shaft 
To  slend  us  in  our  hour  of  need." 


I  thanked  my  friend  of  course  for  this  piece 
of  verse,  but  I  had  to  point  out  to  him,  as  the 
Scotch  mathematician  did  to  the  gentleman 
who  lent  him  Paradiie  Zoit,  that  it  "proved 
nothing."  Nobody  ever  doubted,  I  said,  that 
the  English  were  always  good  archers,  and  it 
was  probable  enough  tiiat  their  early  skill  in 
the  greenwood  had  something  to  do  with  their 
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later  prowess  in  the  battlefield.  But  I 
reminded  my  friend  that  I  had  asked  his 
opinion  on  a  specific  point,  namely  whether 
R.  Hood  did  or  did  not  split  a  willow-wand 
with  an  arrow  at  say  four  score  yards, 
and  I  pressed  him  for  a  definite  answer. 
And  here  it  is  : 

"  Arrows  that  split  a  willow- wand 

At  four  score  yards  !    A  maj^ic  sheaf  ! 
Yet  deem  I  not  the  feat  beyond 
A  modem  marksman's  grave  belief. 

"  For  we  might  surely  answer  for 
(At  least  if  proverbs  aught  avail) 
One  gallant  and  confiding  corps 
Who  would  not  lightly  doubt  the  tale  ; 

'*  And  Hobin  Hood  might  fire  the  heart 
Of  many  a  soldier  of  the  Queen's, 
"Would  but  his  friendly  shade  impart 
His  secret  to  the  Royal  Marines.'^ 

But  neither  did  this,  I  confess,  appear  to  me 
quite  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  the  Hobin  Hood  legend.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  archers  made  excellent  practice  at 
Cressy  and  elsewhere  ;  but  after  all  a  French- 
man is  a  pretty  good  mark;  and  it  will  be 
observed  as  a  curious  and  suspicious  fact  that 
except  when  they  are  splitting  willow  wands, 
or  "  notching  each  other's  shafts" — in  other 
words,  except  when  they  are  shooting  at 
inanimate  objects — their  quarries  are  always 
of  an  encouraging  size.  What,  I  would  ask, 
is  the  quadruped  upon  which  these  marvel- 
lous bowmen  most  commonly  display  their 
prowess]  Why,  a  "fat  buck,"  the  fatter, 
and  therefore  tho  more  easily  hit,  the  better  ; 
too  fat  no  doubt  to  puzzle  the  hunter  by  any 
remarkable  speed  of  movement,  perhaps  too 
fat  to  move  at  all,  and  consequently  "  shot 
sitting.' '  What  again  would  appear  to  be  the 
ancient  archer's  favourite  bird]  Why,  the 
Eagle,the  largest  the  most "  roomy  "  of  all  birds, 
and  I  suppose  the  slowest  and  most  deliberate 
of  flight.  Surely  if  there  were  anything  in 
the  stories  of  Robin  Hood's  extraordinary 
prowess  with  the  bow  and  arrow  he  would 
have  occasionally  illustrated  it  on  the  rabbit 
or  hare  ;  while  the  eagle  slayers  of  legend 
would  now  and  then  have  turned  their 
attention  to  birds  whose  swiftness  orsmallness 
makes  them  worthier  quarries — the  darting 
swallow,  for  instance,  or  the  insignificant 
torn-tit. 

But  to  return  promptly  to  the  part- 
ridges— for  I  feel  that  I  am  in  unusual 
danger  of  being  betrayed  into  a  digres- 
sion— and  to  resume  the  thread  of  my 
remarks  (for  the  support  of  which  I  can 
confidently  appeal  to  chronologists)  on  Aris- 


tophanes having  lived  before  the  invention 
of  fire-arms,  I  would  just  add  that  the 
momentous  consequences  with  which  the 
invention  was  fraught  for  the  race  of  birds 
and  other  w^ild  creatures  appear  to  me  to 
have  never  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Man,  in  his  egotism,  has  been  so  much 
absorbed  in  measuring  its  effect  upon  war  and 
politics,  that  he  has  never  troubled  himself 
to  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which  it  revolu- 
tionized his  relations  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  fowler  with  his  nets  could  never  have  been 
very  formidable,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
any  intelligent  bird,  even  when  he  did  not  vainly 
spread  his  nets  in  its  sight.  Even  the  par- 
tridge, whose  natural  intelligence  is  not  to  be 
rated  high,  should  have  been  able  to  escape 
such  enemies  as  those  whose  wiles  of  net  and 
birdlime  I  find  thus  described  by  an  authority 
not  yet  a  century  old.  "The  partridge," 
says  this  delightful  instructor,  "  is  so  vb1\1' 
able  at  table  that  a  great  many  ways  of 
taking  it  have  been  invented  by  sportsmen,  all 
of  which  succeed  from  the  natural  folly  and 
timidity  of  the  animal"  He  then  goes  on 
to  describe  netting  and  liming,  and  adds  that 
"  there  is  yet  a  pleasanter  way  of  taking  them 
than  this,  that  is  by  driving  them" — a  sport  of 
which  he  proceeds  to  give  the  fallowing  most 
mysterious  description :  "  An  engine  is  to  be 
made  of  canvas  stuffed  with  straw  to  repre- 
sent a  horse  ;  this  horse  and  nets  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  haunts  of  the  partridges,  and 
the  nets  being  placed  slanting  or  sloping  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  field,  the  sportsman  is 
to  take  the  wind  on  his  back  and  get  above 
them,  driving  them  downwards  ;  his  face  is  to 
be  covered  with  something  green  or  blue,  and 
placing  the  horse  before  him  he  is  to  go 
towards  them  slowly  and  gently;  and  by 
this  means  they  will  be  raised  on  their  legs 
but  not  on  their  wings,  and  will  run  before 
tho  horse  into  the  nets.  If  in  the  way  they 
go  into  a  ^\Tong  path  the  horse  is  to  be  moved 
to  meet  them,  and  they  will  be  thus  driven 
back  again  and  driven  any  way  the  sportsman 
pleases."  The  noble  sportsman !  Perhaps 
the  same  noble  sportsman  who  would  cheer- 
fully adopt  this  primitive  method  of  curing 
his  setter  of  the  bad  habit  of  worrying  sheep. 
If  it  be  difficult  to  correct  the  vice  in  him, 
says  an  old  authority,  "  couple  him  with  a 
ram  and  then  whip  the  dog  as  long  as  you 
can  follow  him.  His  cries  will  at  first  alarm 
the  ram :  he  will  run  with  all  his  speed 
and  drag  the  dog  along  with  him ;  but  he 
will  at  length  take  courage,  turn  upon  the 
dog  and  butt  him  severely  with  his  horns. 
When  you  think  the  dog  is  sufficiently 
chastised,  untie  him ;  he  will  never  run  at  a 
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sheep  again."  But  will  he  ever  do  anythuig 
again  —  except  perhaps  in  those  happier 
hunting  grounds  where  thcj  do  not  couple  dogs 
with  rams,  and  where  he  will  anxiously  await 
the  coming  of  his  master  in  order  that  he  may 
ask — instead  of  merely  granting—forgiveness. 
But  the  various  breeds  of  these  really  ''noble  " 
sportsmen,  are  I  suppose,  diminishing  every 
year.  Wheat  stubbles  are  going  out,  with  the 
decline  of  British  agriculture  ;  and  out  of  the 
rootHsrops  the  birds  can  be  **  kicked  upu"  The 
face  of  ^e  country  is  changing — has  changed  ; 
the  old  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  the  sport 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  the  ways  of  the  birds 
have  altered  with  their  altered  conditions  and 
environment ;  the  gunner  himself — shall  we 
not  confess  it  ?  is  no  longer  the  same.  Hurry, 
luxury,  and  competition,  those  three  curses  of 
modem  life,  have  invaded  the  sport  as  they 
have  invaded  everything  else.  The  footman 
with  the  luncheon  tray ;  the  languid  masher 
anxious  to  **  get  through  " ;  ihe  parvenu  squire 
with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  size  of  the  bag 
in  the  next  day's  newspaper  paragraph  ;  the 
crack  shot  who  wants  to  beat  the  other  crack 
shot,  and  is  thinking  only  of  his  own  **  record  " 
— ^these  together  have  combined  to  turn  a  once 
respectable  and,  so  far  as  it  tried  wind  and 
limb  and  field-craft,  in  some  sense  a  manly 
sport,  into  a  rather  unwholesome  and  inferior 
sort  of  game — a  little  above  pigeon  shooting 
perhaps,  but  in  no  material  respect  higher 
than  the  butchery  of  the  biiUue.  Lamentation 
however  on  this  subject  is  idle,  in  this  age  of 
transition.  No  doubt  it  is  all  for  the  best 
under  the  best  of  all  popular  political  economies 
that  not  only  the  sporting  dog  but  the  par- 
tridge itself  should  die  out  as  British  agricul- 
ture gradually  sinks  into  the  cultivation  of 
the  raw  mat^ial  of  strawberry  jam. 

In  spite  of  the  growth  of  Pessimism,  life 
still  seems  to  retain  a  certain  popularity 
among  the  human  race ;  and  so  long  as  it 
does,  the  statistics  of  comparative  longevity 
in  the  various  occupations  will  always  interest 
man.  Any  very  old  person,  male  or  female, 
possesses  a  singular  attraction  for  those  who 
describe  themselves  loosely  as  contemporaries 
of  the  venerable  being,  and  his  or  her  death 
St  a  giwtage  is  always  in  a  mfld  way  a  sort 
of  event.  Of  course  with  our  incurable 
hypocrisy  we  give  a  false  account  of  the 
interest  it  excites.  We  speak  of  the  deceased 
as  a  "  link  with  the  past,"  and  try  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  our  feeling  towards  him  is 
disinterestedly  antiquarian.  We  exhort  each 
other  to  "  only  think  "  that  Old  Mr.  Tithonus 
Fkrr  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Execution 
of    Louis  XYL,  or  to  **  fancy "  that  Miss 


Frisdlla  Beldham ''  came  out "  at  the  Duchess 
of  Bichmond's  ball  on  the  evening  before 
Waterloo ;  and  we  fancy  that  our  **  fancying  " 
and  *'  only  thinking  "  are  simply  emotions 
of  wonder  and  respect  for  people  who  have 
seen  and  who  must  remember  so  much.  We 
know  however  as  a  matter  of  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  these  venerable  persons  remember  very 
little,  and  that  of  the  many  things  which 
they  have  seen  those  which  have  impressed 
them  most  are  too  often,  unfortunately,  the 
least  interesting  to  the  world  at  large :  but 
we  ourselves  remain  just  as  interested  in  these 
uninstructive  nonagenarians  as  ever.  There 
is  no  honest  denying  that  we  feel  a  sneaking 
admiration  for  them,  quite  apart  from  any 
personal  attractions  of  their  own,  for  having 
made  so  long  an  innings ;  and  we  study  their 
habits  as  an  amateur  might  study  the  style 
and  discuss  the  **  forward  play  "  and  the ''  back 
play  "  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace.  What  did  they 
eat  and  drink  1  Were  they  early  or  late 
risers  1  What  were  their  habits  in  the  matter 
of  exercise  1  Did  they  live  in  town  or 
country  1  Did  they  work  with  their  hands 
or  their  heads  1  in  the  field  or  in  the  study  1 
and  for  how  many  hours,  usually,  at  a 
stretch  1  Were  they  smokers  or  non-smokers  t 
and  if  the  former,  how  many  cigars  a  day  I 
Or  was  it  pipes  1  or  cigarettes  I  And,  if  the 
latter,  how  many  hundred  a  week  I  Such 
questions  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
and  men  put  them  to  each  other  with  an 
inexhaustible  curiosity.  Not  that  the  answers, 
if  and  when  they  are  obtained,  ever  affect 
the  habits  of  the  interrogator  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  is  content  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  healthf  ulness  of  those  habits  to 
which  the  departed  Nestor  and  himself  were 
addicted  in  common,  and  resolves  to  adhere  to 
them  with  more  fidelity  than  ever.  The  others 
interest  him  only  as  showing  the  absurd 
superstitions  which  may  be  cherished  even  by 
men  sensible  enough  to  live  to  ninety-five, 
on  the  subject  of  hygiene.  Even  the  avoca- 
tions of  the  long-lived  have  an  interest  for 
those  whom  they  leave  behind  them,  though 
it  is  usually  impossible  for  the  latter  to  turn 
their  information  on  the  subject  to  any  prac- 
tical account.  Judges  of  the  Superior  Coui'ts 
for  instance,  and  perhaps  County  Court 
Judges,  though  there  is  a  lack  of  statistical 
data  on  this  point,  make  it  a  practice  to  live 
many  years  ;  and  the  old  fashioned  Head  of  a 
House  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  linger  to 
the  age  of  one  of  those  dear  old  solid,  torpid, 
respectable  basin-carp  whom  he  so  much  re- 
sembles. But  of  course  a  cultivator  of  longevity 
cannot  determine  to  be  a  *'  judge  of  the  land  " 
or  the  Head  of  a  House  as  a  child  elec^' 
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in  the  nursery  to  be  an  Admiral  or  a  Bishop. 
Still  it  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  say,  as  I 
did  just  now,  that  these  statistics  of  judicial 
or  academical  longevity  can  be  turned  to  no 
practical  account.  They  suggest  to  us  the 
wisdom  of  acquiring  an  income  at  once  sub- 
stantial and  fixed.  Some  people,  too,  have 
founded  upon  them  the  inference  that  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
is  also  conducive  to  long  life  :  but  this  con- 
clusion is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  old  fashioned  Head  of  a  House  lives  even 
longer  than  the  Judge  ;  and  in  any  case  it 
would  be  wiser  to  regard  the  fixed  and  sub- 
stantial income  as  the  more  important  of  the 
two  aids  to  longevity.  It  must  not  however 
be  so  large  as  to  leave  the  possessor  without 
any  desire  to  increase  it,  for  thus  either  ennui 
supervenes,  which  is  not  conducive  to  long 
life,  or  else  the  desire  to  dissipate  the  fortune 
becomes  irresistible,  and  this  can  rarely  be 
gratified  except  at  a  certain  risk  to  the 
health.  Given  a  good  constitution  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  bodily  and  mental 
exercise,  complete  freedom  from  care  and 
ambition,  a  conscience  void  of  offence  (or 
incapable  of  remorse),  an  afEectionate  wife, 
daughters  well-married,  sons  succeeding  in 
their  professions,  a  comfortable  and  healthy 
house,  attached  servants,  devoted  friends, 
and  agreeable  neighbours  —  a  long  life  is 
not  so  difficult  to  achieve  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe.  My  impression  is, 
that  these  conditions  granted,  a  man 
might  make  a  shift  to  live  to  eighty  or 
ninety,  whatever  were  his  calling  in 
life. 

The  recent  lamented  death  of  Herr  Zuker- 
tort,  the  distinguished  chess  player,  has 
suggested — though  the  connection  may  have 
escaped  an  inattentive  reader — ^the  foregoing 
remarks.  Herr  Zukertort  died  suddenly  at 
the  age,  I  believe,  of  six-and-forty ;  and  as 
the  inquest  held  upon  him  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  were  **  signs  of  decay  at  the  base 
of  his  brain,"  thereupon  it  has  at  once  oc- 
ourred  to  the  croakers  that  chess  playing 
is  fatal  to  length  of  days.  We  are  reminded 
that  Paul  Morphy,  the  wonder  of  the  world 
of  chess,  died  young,  and  that  Mr.  Buckle 
was  cut  off  before  he  could  finish  his  rruignum 
opus — opu8  alas  1  of  yearly  decreasing  mag- 
nitude in  the  estimation  of  posterity — be- 
cause (or  probably  because,  and  ''  probably  " 
is  quite  good  enough  for  a  croaker  who  un- 
derstands his  business)  his  principal  relief 
from  the  labour  of  the  History  of  Civilizes 
lion  was  found  at  the  chess-board.  It  would 
be  vain  to  cite  cases  of  accomplished  per> 


formers  who  are  busy  over  their  "  brilliant 
attacks  "  and  masterly  combinations  at  an 
advanced  age:    just  as  it  would    be   vain 
probably  to   suggest    that    Mr.    Buckle    is 
much  more  likely  to  have  shortened  his  life 
by  the  omnivorous  and  ill-digested  reading 
of  a  mass  of  ''authorities,"  many  of  theia 
not   worth  consulting  at  aJL     The  croaker 
will  not  listen  to  any  instance  to  the  contrary 
— if  he  would  he  would  not  be  a  croaker :  he 
will  mutter  something  about  ''excessive  con- 
centration on  one  monotonous  pursuit " — (as 
if  a  chess-player  were  "  in  it "  in  this  respect 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
— and  maintain  that  it  "  cannot  be  good  for 
the  brain  "  that  a  man  should  play  daily  at 
a  game  which  absorbs  the  whole  attention 
for  sometimes    ten   or  twelve  hours  at    a. 
stretch,  and  which  results  for  some  who  in- 
dulge in  it  in  that  peculiarly-distressing  form 
of    nocturnal  horror,    the   "chess  dream." 
As  to  the  chess  dream,  however,  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  an  affliction  of  the  novice,  and 
that  the  seasoned  performer  no  more  fights  his 
battles  over  again  after  he  has  gone  to  bed, 
than  a  judge  rehears  in  his  sleep  the  cases 
he  has  been  trying  at  nisi  pritia.     As  to  the 
labours  of  the  day,  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  one  of  the  two  occupations  of  the  mind 
— when  you  get  used  to  it — ^is  any  worse 
for  the  brain  than  the   other.      No  judg- 
ment could  be  more  impartial,  I  venture  to 
think,  than  mine,  since  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  a  long  bout  at  chess,  resulting  as  it 
inevitably  would  in  defeat,  presents  a  more 
appalling  prospect.     Hitherto,   fortunately, 
I  have  been  saved  from  the  "  burden  of  long 
games  "  by  reason  of  certain  peculiarities  in 
my  play  which  tend  to  the  abridgment  of  the 
contest;    but  my  own  personeJ  experience 
has  taught  that  within  the  limits  of  a  com- 
paratively brief  battle  may  be  compressed 
as  many  severe  trials  of  the  temper  as  the 
most  ardent  votary  of  self -mortification  could 
desire.  Quisque  euos  patimur  manes.  Players 
of  all  games  have  their  trials  to  bear.     But 
to  compare  the  worst  miss  at  billiards,  the 
wildest  stroke    at    lawn-tennis,    the    most 
heinous  revoke  at  whist — to  compare  them,  I 
mean,  in  point  of  resulting  agony — with  the 
fatal  blunder  at  chess,  is  as  though  with  the 
strategical  error  which  loses  an  army  and  an 
empire  we  were  to  compare  an  oversight  at 
"oughts    and    crosses."      Even  when   the 
blunder  is  not  fatal,  or  not  immediately  fatal, 
its  pains  and  penalties  are — not  momentary, 
like  those  of  billiards  and  tennis ;  not  shared 
with  us  by  another,  as  those  of  whist  are  by  a 
partner  whose  disgust— -especially  if  he  is 
given  to  complaining  without  due  cause — 
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insensiblj  lightens,  even  while  he  reviles  us, 
the  load  of  our  anguish — but  long-drawn 
out  and  to  be  endured  in  the  solitude  of 
A  Stjlites.  What  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
said  60  admirably  of  certain  subjects  un- 
suited  to  tragedy  appears  to  me  to  apply 
with  singular  and  even  terrible  force  to  the 
close  of  a  game  at  chess  in  which  a  suicidal 
blunder  has  been  committed.  The  situation 
revealed  is  emphatically  one  of  ''those  in 
which  suffering  finds  no  vent  in  action; 
in  which  a  continuous  state  of  mental  dis- 
tress is  prolonged,  unrelieved  by  incident, 
hope  or  resistance ;  in  which  there  is  every 
thing  to  be  endured  and  nothing  to  be 
-done."  When  such  situations  occur  in  actual 
life,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "they  are  painful, 
not  tragic  "  ;  and  he  is  quite  right.  He  adds, 
that  "  the  representation  of  them  in  poetry 
is  painful  also,"  and  so  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be.  Most  of  my  recollections  of  chess 
only  recall,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  variety  of 
incidents  excluded  by  their  painf ulness  from 
the  domain  of  pure  tragedy.  True,  the  game 
is  of  absorbing  interest  while  it  lasts ;  but  so 
is  the  remov^  of  a  limb  by  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  or  cross-examination  at  the  hands 
of  eminent  counsel.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly wonderful  in  such  stories  as  that  of 
the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  exclaiming  **  Let  me 
alone.  I  see  checkmate  against  Kuthar," 
when  they  interrupted  him  at  a  game  of 
<;hess  to  tdl  him  that  the  city  was  just  being 
-carried  by  assault.  The  Khalif  was  getting 
the  best  of  Kuthar :  but  suppose  it  had  been 
the  other  way.  Who  does  not  sympathize 
with  the  monarch  who  smashed  the  chess- 
board over  his  brother's  head  ?  Was  there 
not  something  very  human  in  the  conduct  of 
that  Countess  of  Flanders  between  whom 
-and  her  husband  so  strong  a  mutual 
hatred  —  the  ofE^pring  of  many  victories 
and  defeats  at  chess — had  grown  up  that 
"  when  Count  Femand  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Bovines,  she  suffered  him  to 
remain  a  long  time  in  prison,  though  she 
•could  easily  have  procured  his  release "  f 
^*  Let  him  do  problems  in  prison,"  she  doubt- 
less answered,  when  maudlin  sentimentalists 
urged  her  to  put  an  end  to  his  captivity.  It 
wiU  generally  be  agreed,  I  think,  that  chess 
gives  a  sterner  cast  to  the  character — if  that 
is  an  advantage.  But  I  do  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  it  shortens  life — at  any  rate  in 
<!Ountries  where  the  power  of  summarily 
executing  a  successful  opponent  does  not 
exist. 

A  propos  of  intellectual  games,  if  I  may 
so  describe  themi  an  observation  with  respect 


to  their  relative  effect  upon  or  affinities  f oi* 
human  character  will  have  suggested  itself 
to  every  thoughtful  and  impartial  mind.  It 
is  that  the  habitual  whist-player  is  a  far 
more  agreeable  person  than  the  habitual 
chess-player.  I  state  this  without  fear  of 
contradiction — except  perhaps  from  habitual 
chess-players,  who,  as  interested  persons,  have 
no  right  to  be  heard  on  the  matter — ^and  I 
confidently  appeal  to  whist-players  all  over 
the  world  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  No 
one  ever  told  anybody  else  that  he  was 
"  preparing  for  himself  a  sad  old  age  "  by 
neglecting  chess.  The  joke  would  have 
been  too  extravagant ;  for,  if  the  man  who 
could  make  it  were  a  chess-player  and  not  yet 
old,  he  would  be  himself  a  sad  middle-aged 
man — as  all  chess-players  are,  until  they 
grow  absolutely  old,  which,  as  I  have  said,  in 
spite  of  popular  superstition,  they  sometimes 
do.  I  do  not  chum  for  whist-players  the 
exclusive  possession  of  virtue,  or  even  allege 
that  they  have  in  respect  of  that  quality 
the  advantage  of  chess-players.  Talleyrand  for 
instance,  though  he  began  life,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  as  a  clergyman,  was  I  dare  say  not  so 
estimable  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Buckle; 
but  I  do  make  bold  to  say  that  he  was  a 
more  agreeable  one.  And  so  with  every 
other  historical  character.  It  is  pleasant  to 
come  upon  fresh  proof  of  this  in  Mr.  Wemyss 
Beid's  Life  of  Forater.  Most  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, have  heard  of  the  deceased  statesman's 
passion  for  whist,  and  some  of  us  were  already 
acquainted  with  Mr.  James  Payn's  delightful 
"  Buckshot "  story.  No  chess-player,  I  will 
wager,  could  have  been  capable  of  such  a 
mixture  of  humour,  good-humour,  and  that 
deeper  amiability  which  is  concerned  at, 
and  hastens  to  allay,  the  annoyance  of  a 
friend.  Observe  too  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  good  whist-player,  but  only  an  ardent 
one,  in  order  to  become  partaker  of  the 
grace  which  that  game  bestows  on  its  votaries. 
Mr.  Forster  was  by  all  accounts  by  no  means 
a  good  player,  and  judging  from  the  fact 
that  he  played  constantly  without  matoriaUy 
improving,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
incapable  of  becoming  one:  yet  the  genial 
and  humanizing  influences  of  the  game  were 
as  plainly  traceable  in  him  as  if  he  had  been 
numbered  among  its  masters.  By  some 
persons  whist  is  accused  of  fostenng  an 
arrogant  and  dictatorial  temper,  and  observers 
whose  veracity  is  beyond  doubt  have,  I  am 
aware,  recorded  instances  in  which  whist- 
players  at  the  conclusion  of  a  game  or  a 
rubber  have  been  overheard  complaining  of 
their  partner's  tactics.  I  do  not  doubt  their 
testimony,  though  I  am  unable  to  confirm  it 
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from  persocal  knowledge.  This  however  I 
may  say,  and  in  all  seriousness :  namely,  that 
it  is  principally  among  second  rate  performers 
that  the  conceited  aad  captious  whist-plajer 
most  abounds.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  better  the  player  the  less  he  has  to 
say  by  way  of  criticism  on  his  partner's 
game.  Being  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
a  wise  and  good  man,  he  sees  more  than  one 
excellent  reason  for  keeping  silence.  In  the 
fint  place  he  concludes  that  if  hJs  partner 
desired  his  criticism  he  would  invite  it ;  that 
if  he  does  not  ask  to  be  iDstructed  it  is 
either  because  he  thinks  be  does  not  need 
instruction — in  which  case  he  will  be  irritated 
by  it,  or  because  he  feels  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  profiting  by  it — in  which  case 
it  will  only  bewilder  him.  And  in  the  next 
place  he  holds  the  very  firm  conviction  that 
even  a  willing  and  fairly  competent  pupil  is 
not  likely  to  improve  as  a  partner  by  adopt- 
ing in  mid-rubber  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
system  of  play.  The  whist-master  hke  any 
other  artist  regards  his  partner's  game,  be 
the  same  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  part  of 
his  material,  of  the  milieu,  from  wMch  he 
has  to  produce  such  effect  as  it  is  capable  of 
yielding.  It  would  be  as  irrational  to  com- 
plain of  its  shortcomings  as  it  would  be  for 
the  sculptor  or  the  painter  to  exclaim  against 
the  natural  properties  of  clay  or  pigment,  or 
for  the  poet  to  chafe  against  the  literary  defects 
i£  the  language  in  which  he  writes.    If  his 


partner  is  a  good  player  great  things  may 
be  attempted  and  accomplished ;  if  he  is  but 
an  indifferent  player,  too  much  must  not  be 
dared  ;  If  a  bad  player,  as  much  as  possible 
must  be  saved  from  disaster.  When  once 
the  great  man  has  ascertained  to  which  of 
these  three  classes  his  partner  belongs  he 
shapes  his  own  play  accordingly,  and  his 
attention  is  too  much  absorbed  in  his  efforts 
to  utilize  his  pai-tuer's  capacities,  or  to 
neutralize  his  defects,  to  leave  him  much 
time  for  merely  academical  criticisms.  He 
abstains  from  them  moreover  as  likely  to 
produce  a  disturbing  and  distracting  effect 
upon  himself ;  and  he  knows  that  his  com- 
posure should  be  unperturbed  and  if  possible 
imperturbable.  TTever  shall  I  forget  seeing 
a  master  of  the  game  set  down  by  his  hostess 
to  a  table  as  the  partner  of  a  young  lady  whose 
family  had  represented  her  as  a  player  of  high 
proficiency,  if  not  distinction,  and  who  when 
her  turn  came  to  play  looked  up  in  her 
partner's  face  with  a  sweetly  confiding  smile, 
and  murmured,  "Let  me  see.  Third  hand. 
Third  hand  highest,  isn't  it  t "  In  the  light 
of  that  naif  question  her  true  status  as  a 
whist-player  must  have  flashed  with  appalling 
distinctness  on  the  master's  mind.  Yet  not 
a  sign  of  surprise  or  consternation  escaped 
him  as  he  replied  politely,  "  Yes ;  as  a  general 
role ;"  and  as  his  partner  was  blessed  with 
excellent  hands  he  fought  bis  .way  through 
the  rubber  with  fair  success. 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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III. 


HE  sun  had  not  jet  risen 
above  the  hills  when  we 
three  with  a  single  servant 
behind  ns  drew  rein  at 
the  end  of  the  valley; 
and  easing  our  horses  on 
the  ascent  turned  in  the 
saddle  to  take  a  last  look 
at  Caylus — at  the  huddled 
gray  town,  and  the  towers  above  it.  A  little 
thoughtful  we  all  were,  I  think.  The  times 
were  rough  and  our  errand  was  serious.  But 
yoath  and  early  morning  are  £ne  dispellers 
of  care  ;  and  once  on  the  uplands  we  trotted 
gaily  forward,  now  passing  through  wide 
glades  in  the  sparse  oak  forest,  where  the 
trees  all  leaned  one  way,  now  over  bare 
wind-swept  downs  ;  or  once  and  again  descend- 
ing into  a  chalky  bottom,  where  the  stream 
bubbled  through  deep  beds  of  fern,  and  a 
lonely  farmhouse  nestled  amid  orchards. 

Four  hours'  riding,  and  we  saw  bdlow  us 
Cahors,  filling  the  bend  of  the  river.  We 
cantered  ever  the  Yallandr^  Bridge,  which 
there  crosses  the  Lot,  and  so  to  my  uncle's 
house  of  call  in  the  square.  Here  we  ordered 
breakfast,  and  announced  with  pride  that  we 
were  going  to  Paris. 

Our  host  raised  his  hands.  **  Now  there  I  " 
he  exclaimed,  regret  in  his  voice.  "  And  if 
70a  had  arrived  yesterday  you  could  have 
travelled  up  with  the  Vidame  de  Bezers ! 
And  you  a  small  party — saving  your  lord- 
ships' presence — and  the  roads  but  so — so  1 " 
"But  the  Vidame  was  riding  with  only 
half-a-dozen  attendants  also  1 "  I  answered, 
flicking  my  boot  in  a  careless  way. 

The  landlord  shook  his  head.     **  Ah,  M.  le 
Vidame  knows  the  world  I "    he  answered 
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shrewdly.  "  He  is  not  to  be  taken  off  his 
guard,  not  he  I  One  of  his  men  whispered 
me  that  twenty  staunch  fellows  would  join 
him  at  Chateauroux.  They  say  the  wars 
are  over,  but " — and  the  good  man,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  cast  an  expressive  glance  at 
some  live  flitches  of  bacon  that  were  hanging 
in  his  chimney.  "  However  your  lordships 
know  better  than  I  do,  "  he  added  briskly. 
"  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  only  wish  to  live  at 
peace  with  my  neighbours,  whether  they  go 
to  mass  or  sermon." 

This  was  a  sentiment  so  common  in  those 
days,  and  so  heartily  echoed  by  n&ost  men  of 
substance  both  in  town  and  country,  that  we 
did  not  stay  to  assent  to  it ;  but  having  re- 
ceived from  the  worthy  fellow  a  token  which 
would  insure  our  obtaining  fresh  cattle  at 
Limoges,  we  took  to  the  road  again,  refreshed 
in  body,  and  with  some  food  for  thought. 

Five-and-twenty  attendants  were  more  than 
even  such  a  man  as  Bezers,  who  had  many 
enemies,  travelled  with  in  those  days  ;  unless 
accompanied  by  ladies.  That  the  Vidame 
had  provided  such  a  reinforcement  seemed  to 
point  to  a  wider  scheme  than  the  one  with  which 
we  had  credited  him.  But  we  could  not  guess 
what  his  plans  were ;  since  he  must  have 
ordered  his  people  before  he  heard  of 
Catherine's  engagement.  Either  his  jealousy 
therefore  had  put  him  on  the  alert  earlier,  or 
his  threatened  attack  on  Favannes  was  only 
part  of  a  larger  plot.  In  either  case  our 
errand  seemed  more  urgent,  but  scarcely 
more  hopeful. 

The  varied  sights  and  sounds  however  of 
the  road — many  of  them  new  to  us — kept  us 
from  dwelling  over  much  on  this.  Our  eyes 
were  young,  and  whether  it  was  a  pretty 
girl  lingering  behind  a  troop  of  gipsies,  or  a 
pair  of  strollers   from   Valencia — jonglettrs 
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they  still  called  themselves — singing  in  the 
old  dialect  of  Provence,  or  a  Norman  horse- 
dealer  with  his  string  of  cattle  tied  head  and 
tail,  or  the  Puy  de  Dome  to  the  eastward 
over  the  Auvergne  hills,  or  a  tattered  old 
soldier  wounded  in  the  wars — fighting  for 
either  side,  according  as  their  lordships 
inclined — we  were  pleased  with  all. 

Yet  we  never  forgot  our  errand.  We 
never  I  think  rose  in  the  morning — too  often 
stiff  and  sore — without  thinking  "  To-day  or 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day — "  as  the  case 
might  be — "we  shall  make  all  right  for 
Kit !  "  For  Kit !  Perhaps  it  was  the  purest 
enthusiasm  we  were  ever  to  feel,  the  least 
selfish  aim  we  were  ever  to  pursue.     For  Kit  I 

Meanwhile  we  met  few  travellers  of  rank 
on  the  road.  Half  the  nobility  of  France 
were  still  in  Paris  enjoying  the  festivities 
which  were  being  held  to  mark  the  royal 
marriage.  We  obtained  horses  where  we 
needed  them  without  difficulty.  And  though 
we  had  heard  much  of  the  dangers  of  the 
way,  infested  as  it  was  said  to  be  by  dis- 
banded troopers,  we  were  not  once  stopped 
or  annoyed. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  chronicle  all 
the  events  of  this  my  first  journey,  though  I 
dwell  on  them  with  pleasure;  or  to  say 
what  I  thought  of  the  towns,  all  new  and 
strange  to  me,  through  which  we  passed. 
Enough  that  we  went  by  way  of  Limoges, 
Chateauroux  and  Orleans,  and  that  at 
Chateauroux  we  learned  the  failure  of  one  hope 
we  had  formed.  We  had  thought  that  Bezers 
when  joined  there  by  his  troopers  would  not 
be  able  to  get  relays ;  and  that  on  this  account 
we  might  by  travelling  post  overtake  him ;  and 
possibly  slip  by  him  between  that  place  and 
Paris.  But  we  learned  at  Cliateauroux  that 
his  troop  had  received  fresh  orders,  to  go  to 
Orleans  and  await  him  there;  the  result 
being  that  he  was  able  to  push  forward  with 
relays  so  far.  He  was  evidently  in  hot 
haste.  For  leaving  there  with  his  horses 
fresh  he  passed  through  Angerville,  foi*ty 
miles  short  of  Paris  at  noon,  whereas  we 
reached  it  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day — 
the  sixth  after  leaving  Caylus. 

We  rode  into  the  yard  of  the  inn — a  large 
place,  seeming  larger  in  the  dusk — so  tired 
that  we  could  scarcely  slip  from  our  saddles. 
Jean,  our  servant  took  the  four  horses,  and 
led  them  across  to  the  stables,  the  poor  beasts 
hanging  their  heads,  and  following  meekly. 
We  stood  a  moment  stamping  our  feet,  and 
stretching  our  legs.  The  place  seemed  in  a 
bustle,  the  clatter  of  pans  and  .dishes,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  windows  over  the  entrance, 
with  a  glow  of  light  and  the  sound  of  feet 


hurrying  in  the  passages.  There  were  men 
too,  half-a-dozen  or  so  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  stables,  whOe  others  leaned  from  the 
windows.  One  or  two  lanthoms  just  kindled 
glimmered  here  and  there  in  the  semi- 
darkness  ;  and  in  a  corner  two  smiths  were 
shoeing  a  horse. 

We  were  turning  from  this  to  go  in,  when 
we  heard  Jean's  voice  raised  in  altercation, 
and  thinking  our  rustic  servant  had  fallen 
into  trouble,  we  walked  across  to  the 
stables  near  which  he  and  the  horses  were 
still  Hngering.  "What  is  it  1"  I  said 
sharply. 

"  They  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
horses,"  Jean  answered  querulously,  scratch- 
ing his  head;  half  sullen,  half  cowed,  a 
country  servant  all  over. 

"  And  there  is  not  I "  cried  the  foremost  of 
the  gang  about  the  door  hastening  to  con- 
front us  in  turn.  His  tone  was  insolent, 
and  it  needed  but  half  an  eye  to  see  that 
his  fellows  were  inclined  to  back  him  up.  He 
stuck  his  arms  akimbo  and  faced  us  with  an 
impudent  smile.  A  lanthorn  on  the  ground 
beside  him  throwing  an  uncertain  light  on 
the  group,  I  saw  that  they  all  wore  the  same 
badge. 

"Come,"  I  said  sternly,  "the  stables  are 
large,  and  your  horses  cannot  fill  them. 
Some  room  must  be  found  for  mine." 

"  To  be  sure  I  Make  way  for  the  king ! " 
he  retorted.  While  one  jeered  "  Vive  le  roi  I " 
and  the  rest  laughed.  Not  good-humouredly, 
but  with  a  touch  of  spitefulness. 

Quarrels  between  gentlemen's  servants 
were  as  common  then  as  they  are  to-day. 
But  the  masters  seldom  condescended  to 
interfere.  "Let  the  fellows  fight  it  out," 
was  the  general  sentiment.  Here  however 
poor  Jean  was  over- matched,  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  see  to  it  ourselves. 

"  Come,  men,  have  a  care  that  you  do  not 
get  into  trouble,"  I  urged,  restraining 
Croisette  by  a  touch,  for  I  by  no  means 
wished  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  catastrophe 
which  had  happened  at  Caylus.  "  These 
horses  belong  to  the  Yicomte  de  Caylus.  If 
your  master  be  a  friend  of  his — ^as  may  very 
probably  be  the  case — ^you  will  run  the  risk 
of  getting  into  trouble." 

I  thought  I  heard,  as  I  stopped  speaking, 
a  subdued  muttering.  I  f ancieid  I  caught  the 
words,  "  Papegot  I  Down  with  the  Guises  I " 
But  the  spokesman's  only  answer  aloud  was 
"  Cock-a-doodle^loo  1 "  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 
he  repeated,  fiapping  his  arms  in  defiance. 
"  Here  is  a  cock  of  a  fine  hackle  ! "  And  so 
on, .  and  so  forth,  while  he  turned  grinning 
to  his  companions,  looking  for  their  applause. 
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I  was  itching  to  chastise  him — and  yet 
hesitating,  lest  the  thing  should  have  its 
serious  side — when  a  new  actor  appeared. 
"Shame,  you  brutes!"  cried  a  shrill  voice 
ahove  us — ^in  the  clouds  it  seemed.  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  two  girls,  coarse  and  handsome, 
were  standing  at  a  window  over  the  stable,  a 
light  between  them.  ''  For  shame !  Don't 
yon  see  that  they  are  mere  children !  Let 
them  be  1 "  cried  one. 

The  men  laughed  louder  than  ever ;  and 
for  me,  I  could  not  stand  by,  and  be  called  a 
child.  ''  Come  here  ! "  I  said  beckoning  to 
the  man  in  the  doorway.  **  Come  here,  you 
rascal,  and  I  wiU  give  you  the  thrashing  you 
deserve  for  speaking  to  a  gentleman  I " 

He  lounged  forwaixi,  a  heavy  fellow,  taller 
than  myself  and  six  inches  wider  at  the 
^houlders.  My  heart  failed  me  a  little  as  I 
measured  him.  But  the  thing  had  to  be 
done.  If  I  was  slight,  I  was  wiry  as  a  hound, 
and  in  the  excitement  had  forgotten  my 
fatigue.  I  snatched  from  Marie  a  loaded 
riding  whip  he  carried,  and  stepped  forward. 

'*  Have  a  care,  little  man  ! "  cried  the  gii*l 
gaily — ^yet  half  in  pity,  I  think.  "  Or  that 
fat  pig  will  kill  you  !  " 

My  antagonist  did  not  join  in  the  laugh  this 
time.  Indeed  it  struck  me  that  his  eye 
wandered  and  that  he  was  not  so  ready  to 
enter  the  ring  as  his  mates  were  to  form 
it.  But  before  I  could  try  his  mettle,  a 
hand  was.  laid  on  my  shoulder.  A  man 
appearing  from  I  do  not  know  where — from 
the  dark  fringe  of  the  group,  I  suppose — 
pushed  me  aside,  roughly,  but  not  dis- 
courteously. 

** Leave  this  to  me!"  he  said,  coolly 
stepping  before  me.  "  Do  not  dirty  your 
hands  with  the  knave,  master.  I  am  pining 
for  work,  and  the  job  will  just  suit  me  I  I 
mil  fit  him  for  the  worms  before  the  nuns 
above  can  say  an  Ave  /  " 

1  looked  at  the  newcomer.  He  was  a 
>tout  fellow ;  not  over  tall  nor  over  big ; 
swarthy  with  prominent  features.  The  plume 
of  his  bonnet  was  broken,  but  he  wore  it 
in  a  rakish  fashion  ;  and  altogether  he  swag- 
gered with  so  dare-devil  an  air,  clinking 
his  spurs  and  swinging  out  his  long  sword 
recklessly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  three  or 
foin*  of  the  nearest  fellows  gave  back  a  foot. 

**  Come  on  1 "  he  cried,  boisterously,  forming 
a  ring  by  the  simple  process  of  sweeping  his 
blade  from  side  to  side,  while  he  made  the 
dago^er  in  his  left  hand  flash  round  his  head. 
**  Who  is  for  the  gamel  Who  will  strike  a 
blow  for  the  little  Admiral  1  Will  you  come 
one,  two,  three,  at  once  I  Or  all  together  1 
Anyway,   come    on,   you  "      And   he 


closed  his  challenge  with  a  volley  of  frightful 
oaths,  directed  at  the  group  opposite. 

''  It  is  no  quarrel  of  yours,"  said  the  big 
man  sulkily;  making  no  show  of  drawing 
his  sword,  but  rather  drawing  back  himself. 

**  All  quarrels  are  my  quarrels  !  And  no 
quarrels  are  your  quarrels.  That  is  about 
the  truth,  I  fancy !  "  was  the  smart  retort ; 
which  our  champion  emphasized  by  a  playful 
lunge  that  caused  the  big  bully  to  skip 
again. 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  this,  even 
among  the  enemy's  backers.  **  Bah  1  the 
great  pig  ! "  ejaculated  the  girl  above. 
**  Spit  him  ! "  And  she  spat  down  on  the 
whilom  Hector — ^who  made  no  great  figure 
now. 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  a  slice  of  him,  my 
dearl''  asked  my  rakehelly  friend,  looking 
up,  and  making  his  sword  play  round  the 
shrinking  wre^h.  "Just  a  tit-bit,  my 
lovel"  he  added  persuasively.  "A  mouthful 
of  white  liver  and  caper  sauce  1 " 

*^  "Not  for  me,  the  beast  1 "  the  girl  cried, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  yard. 

''Not  a  bit)  If  I  warrant  him  tender? 
Ladies'  meat  f  " 

**  Bah  !  no  1 "  '  ALud  she  stolidly  spat  down 
again. 

**  Do  you  hear  1  The  lady  has  no  taste  for 
you  1 "  the  tormenter  cried.  "  Pig  of  a 
Gascon !  "  And  deftly  sheathing  his  dagger, 
he  seized  the  big  coward  by  the  ear,  and 
turning  him  round,  gave  him  a  heavy  kick 
which  sent  him  spinning  over  a  bucket,  and 
down  against  the  wall.  There  the  bully 
remained,  swearing  and  rubbing  himself  by 
turns;  while  the  victor  cried  boastfully, 
**  Enough  of  him  !  If  any  one  wants  to  take 
up  his  quarrel,  Blaise  Bur^  is  his  man !  If 
not,  let  us  have  an  end  of  it.  Let  some  one 
find  staUs  for  the  gentleman's  horses  before 
they  catch  a  chill ;  and  have  done  with  it. 
As  for  me,"  he  added,  and  then  he  turned 
to  us  and  removed  his  hat  with  an  exagger- 
ated flourish,  **  I  am  your  lordships'  servant 
to  command  I " 

I  thanked  him  with  a  heartiness,  half- 
earnest,  half -assumed.  His  cloak  was  ragged, 
his  trunk  hose  which  had  once  been  fine 
enough,  were  stained,  and  almost  pointless. 
He  swaggered  inimitably,  and  had  led-captain 
written  large  upon  him.  But  he  had  done 
us  a  service,  for  Jean  had  no  further  trouble 
about  the  horses.  And  besides  one  has  a 
natural  liking  for  a  brave  man,  and  this  man 
was  brave  beyond  question. 

"  You  are  from  Orleans,"  he  said  respect- 
fully enough — but  as  one  asserting  a  fact, 
not  asking  a  question. 

Q  2 
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**  Yes/'  I  answered,  somewhat  astonished. 
"  Did  you  see  us  come  in  1 " 

"  No — but  I  looked  at  your  boots,  gentle- 
men," he  replied.  "  White  dust,  north ;  red 
dust,  south.     Do  you  see  f " 

''Yes,  I  see,"  I  said,  with  admiration. 
**  You  must  have  been  brought  up  in  a  sharp 
school,  M.  Bure." 

**  Sharp  masters  make  sharp  scholars,"  he 
replied  grinning.  And  that  answer  I  had 
occasion  to  remember  afterwards. 

''You  are  from  Orleans,  also)"  I  asked, 
as  we  prepared  to  go  in. 

"  Yes,  from  Orleans  too,  gentlemen.  But 
earlier  in  the  day.  With  letters — ^letters  of 
importance!"  And  bestowing  something 
like  a  wink  of  confidence  on  us,  he  drew 
himself  up,  looked  sternly  at  the  stable-folk, 
patted  himself  twice  on  the  chest — and 
finally  twirled  his  moustaches,  and  winked 
at  the  girl  above,  who  was  chewing  straws. 

I  thought  it  likely  enough  that  we  might 
find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  this 
was  not  so.  After  listening  with  grati- 
fication to  our  repeated  thanks,  he  bowed 
with  the  same  grotesque  flourish,  and  marched 
off  as  grave  as  ia  Spaniard,  humming — 

"  Ce  petit  homme  tant  joli  ! 
Qui  toujonrs  cause  et  toujonrs  rit, 
Qui  toujonrs  baise  sa  mi^onne, 
Dieu  gard  de  mal  ce  petit  homme  ! '' 

On  our  going  in,  the  landlord  met  us 
politely,  but  with  curiosity,  and  a  simmering 
of  excitement  also  in  his  manner.  "  From 
Paris,  my  lords  1 "  he  asked,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  bowing  low.     "  Or  from  the  south  f " 

"From  the  south,"  I  answered.  "From 
Orleans — and  hungry  and  tired.  Master 
Host." 

"  Ah ! "  he  replied,  disregarding  the  latter 
part  of  my  answer,  while  his  little  eyes 
twinkled  with  satisfaction,  "Then  I  dare 
swear,  my  lords,  you  have  not  heard  the 
news  i "  He  halted  in  the  narrow  passage, 
and  lifting  the  candle  he  carried  scanned 
our  faces  closely,  as  if  he  wished  to  learn 
something  about  us  before  he  spoke. 

"  News !  *'  I  answered  brusquely,  being 
both  tired,  and  as  I  bad  told  him,  hungry. 
"We  have  heard  none,  and  the  best  you 
can  give  us  will  be  that  our  supper  is  ready 
to  be  served." 

But  even  this  snub  did  not  check  his 
eagerness  to  tell  his  news.  "  The  Admiral 
de  Coligny,"  he  said  breathlessly,  "  you  have 
not  heiurd  what  has  happened  to  him  1 " 

"  To  the  admiral  1  No,  what  1 "  I  inquired 
rapidly.     I  was  interested  at  last. 


For  a  moment  let  me  digress.  The  few  of 
my  age  will  remember,  and  the  many  younger 
will  have  been  told,  that  at  this  time  the  Italian 
queen-mother  was  the  ruling  power  in  France. 
It  was  Catharine  de  Medici's  first  object  to 
maintain  her  influence  over  Charles  the  Ninth 
— her  son ;  who,  rickety,  weak,  and  passionate, 
was  already  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  Her 
second,  to  support  the  royal  power  by 
balancing  the  extreme  Catholics  against  the 
Huguenots.  For  the  latter  purpose  she  would 
coquet  first  with  one  party,  then  with  the 
other.  At  the  present  moment  she  had 
committed  herself  more  deeply  than  was  her 
wont  to  the  Huguenots.  Their  leaders  the 
Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  were 
supposed  to  be  high  in  favour,  while  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  party,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
the  two  Cardinals  of  his  house,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  were 
in  disgrace ;  which,  as  it  seemed,  even  their 
friend  at  court,  the  queen's  favourite  son, 
Henry  of  Anjou,  was  unable  to  overcome. 

Such  was  the  outward  aspect  of  things  in 
August,  1572,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
rumours  that  already  Coligny,  taking  advan- 
taga  of  the  footing  given  him,  had  gained 
an  influence  over  the  young  king,  which 
threatened  Catharine  de  Medici  herself.  The 
admiral  therefore  to  whom  the  Huguenot  half 
of  France  had  long  looked  as  to  its  leader  was 
now  the  object  of  the  closest  interest  to  all : 
the  Guise  faction,  hating  him — as  the  alleged 
assassin  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise — with  an 
intensity  which  probably  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  adSection  of  his  friends,  popular  with 
the  latter  as  he  was. 

Still,  many  who  were  not  Huguenots  had 
a  regard  for  him  as  a  great  Frenchman  and  a 
gallant  soldier.  We — though  we  were  of 
the  old  faith  and  the  other  side — ^had  heard 
much  of  him,  and  much  good.  The  Yicomte 
had  spoken  of  him  always  as  a  great  man,  a 
man  mistaken,  but  brave,  honest,  and  capable 
in  his  error.  Therefore  it  was  that  when 
the  landlord  mentioned  him,  I  forgot  even 
my  hunger. 

"He  was  shot,  my  lords,  as  he  passed 
through  the  Hue  des  Fosses,  yesterday,"  the 
man  declared  with  bated  breath.  "  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  will  live  or  die.  Paris  is 
in  an  uproar,  and  there  are  some  who  fear 
the  worst." 

"  But,"  I  said  doubtfully,  "  who  has  dared 
to  do  this  t  He  had  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
king  himself." 

Our  host  did  not  answer;  shrugging  in- 
stead his  shoulders  he  opened  the  door,  an4 
ushered  us  into  the  eating-room. 
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Some  preparations  for  our  meal  had 
already  been  made  at  one  end  of  the  long 
board.  At  the  other  was  seated  a  man  past 
middle  age  ;  richly  but  simply  dressed.  His 
grey  hair  cut  short  about  a  massive  head,  and 
his  grave,  resolute  face,  square-jawed,  and 
deeply-lined,  marked  him  as  one  to  whom 
r^pect  was  due  apart  from  his  clothes.  We 
bowed  to  him  as  we  took  our  seats. 

He  acknowledged  the  salute,  fixing  us  a 
moment  with  a  penetrating  glance ;  and  then 
resumed  his  meal.  I  noticed  that  his  sword 
and  belt  were  propped  against  a  chair  at  his 
elbow,  and  a  dag,  apparently  loaded,  lay  , 
close  to  his  hand  by  the  cancUestick.  .Two 
lackeys  waited  behind  his  chair,  wearing  the 
badge  we  had  remarked  in  the  inn  yard. 

We  began  to  talk,  speaking  in  low  tones 
that  we  might  not  disturb  him.  The  attack 
on  Coligny  had,  if  true,  its  bearing  on  our 
business.  For  if  a  Huguenot  so  great  and 
famous  and  enjoying  the  king's  special  favour 
still  went  in  Paris  in  danger  of  his  life,  what 
most  be  the  risk  that  such  an  one  as  Pavan- 
nes  ranf  We  had  hoped  to  find  the  city 
quiet.  If  instead  it  should  be  in  a  state  of 
turmoil,  Bezers'  chances  were  so  much  the 
better ;  and  ours — and  Kit's,  poor  Kit's — so 
much  the  worse. 

Oar  companion  had  by  this  time  finished 
his  supper.  But  he  still  sat  at  table,  and 
seemed  to  be  regarding  us  with  some  curio- 
sity. At  length  he  spoke.  ''  Are  you  going 
to  Paris,  young  gentlemen) "  he  asked,  his 
tone  harsh  and  high-pitched. 

We  answered  in  the  afiSrmative.  "To- 
morrow t "  ho  questioned. 

"  Yes,"  we  answered ;  and  expected  him 
to  continue  the  conversation.  But  instead 
he  became  silent,  gazing  abstractedly  at  the 
table ;  and  what  with  our  meal,  and  our  own 
talk  we  had  almost. forgotten  him  again ;  when 
looking  up  I  found  him  at  my  elbow,  holding 
oat  in  silence  a  small  piece  of  paper. 

I  started — ^his  face  w&s  so  grave.  But  see- 
ing that  there  were  half-a-dozen  guests  of  a 
meaner  sort  at  another  table  close  by,  I 
guessed  that  he  merely  wished  to  make  a 
private  communication  to  us ;  and  hastened 
to  take  the  paper  and  read  it.  It  contained 
a  scrawl  of  four  words  only — 

"  Va  chasser  I'ldole." 

Ko  more.     I  looked  at  him,  puzzled ;  able  to 
make  nothing  out  of  it.     St.  Croix  wrinkled 
his  brow  over  it  with  the  same  result.     It 
was  no  good  handing  it  to  Marie,  therefore. 
«     "You  do  not  understand)"  the  stranger 


continued,  as  he  put  the  scrap  of  paper  back 
in  his  pouch. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  shaking  my  head.  We 
had  all  risen  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  were 
standing  a  httle  group  about  him. 

''  Just  so ;  it  is  all  right  then,"  he  answered, 
looking  at  us  as  it  seemed  to  me  with  grave 
good-nature.  •*  It  is  nothing.  Go  your  way. 
But — I  have  a  son  yonder  not  much  younger 
than  you,  young  gentlemen.  And  if  you 
had  understood,  I  should  have  said  to  you 
*  Do  not  go  !  There  are  enough  sheep  for 
the  shearer  1 '  " 

He  was  turning  away  with  this  oracular 
saying  when  Croisette  touched  his  sleeve, 
"  Pray  can  you  tell  us  if  it  be  true,"  the  lad 
said  eagerly,  **  that  the  Admiral  de  Coligny 
was  wounded  yesterday  1 " 

''  It  is  true,"  the  other  answered,  turning 
his  grave  eyes  on  his  questioner,  while  for  a 
moment  his  stem  look  failed  him,  *'  It  is  true, 
my  boy,"  he  added  with  an  air  of  strange 
solenmity.  *'Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 
chasteneth.  And,  Gkxl  forgive  me  for  saying 
it,  whom  He  would  destroy,  He  first  maketh 
mad." 

He  had  gazed  with  peculiar  favour  at  Croi- 
sette's  girlish  face,  I  thought :  Marie  and  I 
were  dark  and  ugly  by  the  side  of  the  boy. 
But  he  turned  from  him  now  with  a  queer 
excited  gesture,  thumping  his  gold-headed 
cane  on  the  floor.  He  called  his  servants  in 
a  loud  rasping  voice,  and  left  the  room  in  seem- 
ing anger,  driving  them  before  him,  the  one 
carrying  his  dag,  and  the  other,  two  candles. 

When  I  came  down  early  next  morning, 
the  first  person  I  met  was  Blaise  Bur6.  He 
looked  rather  fiercer  and  more  shabby  by  day- 
light than  candlelight.  But  he  saluted  me 
respectfully :  and  this,  since  it  was  clear  that 
he  did  not  respect  many  people,  inclined  me 
to  regard  him  with  favour.  It  is  always  so. 
The  more  savage  the  dog,  the  more  highly  we 
prize  its  attentions.  I  asked  him  who  the 
Huguenot  noble  was  who  had  supped  with 
us.     For  a  Huguenot  we  knew  he  must  be. 

"The  Baron  de  Rosny,"  he  answered; 
adding  with  a  sneer,  "  He  is  a  careful  man  I 
If  they  were  all  like  him,  with  eyes  on  both 
sides  of  his  head  and  a  dag  by  his  candle, 
— well,  my  lord,  there  would  be  one  more 
king  in  France — or  one  less  !  But  they  are 
a  blmd  lot :  as  blind  as  bats."  He  muttered 
something  farther  in  which  I  caught  the  word 
"  to-night."  But  I  did  not  hear  it  all ;  or 
understand  any  of  it. 

"  Your  lordships  are  going  to  Paris  1 "  he 
resumed  in  a  different  tone.  When  I  said 
we  were,  he  looked  at  me  in  a  shamefaced 
way  half  timid,  half  arrogant.     "  I  have  a 
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small  favour  to  ask  of  you  then/'  he  said. 
"  I  am  going  to  Paris  myself.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  odds,  as  you  have  seen.  But  the  roads 
will  be  in  a  queer  state  if  there  be  anything 
on  foot  in  the  city  ;  and — well,  I  would  rather 
ride  with  you  gentlemen  than  alone." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  join  us,"  I  said. 
"But  we  start  in  half  an  hour.  Do  you 
know  Paiis  well  1 " 

"As  well  as  my  sword-hilt,"  he  replied 
briskly,  relieved  I  thought  by  my  acquies- 
cence. "  And  I  have  known  that  from  my 
breeching.  If  you  want  a  game  at  pa/rnne, 
or  a  pretty  girl  to  kiss,  I  can  put  you  in  the 
way  for  the  one  or  the  other." 

The  half  rustic  shrinking  from  the  great 
city  which  I  felt,  suggested  to  me  that  our 
swashbuckling  friend  might  help  us  if  he 
would.  "  Do  you  know  M.  de  Pavannes  ? " 
I  asked  impulsively.  "  Where  he  lives  in 
Paris,  I  mean  % " 

"  M.  Louis  de  Pavannes  1 "  quoth  he. 

"  Yes." 

"I  know "  he  replied  slowly,  rubbing 

his  chin  and  looking  at  the  ground  in 
thought — "  where   he   had  his   lodgings   in 

town  a  while  ago,    before Ah  !  I  do 

know  !     I  remember "-  he  added  slapping 

his  thigh—"  when  I  was  in  Paris  a  fortnight 
ago  I  was  told  that  his  steward  had  taken 
lodgings  for  him  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine." 

"  Good  !  "  I  answered  overjoyed.  "  Then 
we  want  to  dismount  there,  if  you  can  guide 
us  straight  to  the  house." 

"I  can,"  he  replied  simply.  "And  you 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  my  company.  Paris 
is  a  queer  place  when  there  is  trouble  to  the 
fore,  but  your  lordships  have  got  the  right 
man  to  pilot  you  through  it." 

I  did  not  ask  him  what  trouble  he  meant, 
but  ran  indoors  to  buckle  on  my  sword,  and 
tell  Marie  and  Croisette  of  the  ally  I  had 
secured.  They  were  much  pleased,  as  was 
natural ;  so  that  we  took  the  road  in  excellent 
spirits  intending  to  reach  the  city  in  the 
afternoon.  But  Marie's  horse  cast  a  shoe, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  find 
a  smith.  Then  at  Etampes,  where  we  stopped 
to  lunch,  we  were  kept  an  imoonscionable 
time  waiting  for  it.  And  -  so  we  ap- 
proached Paris  for  the  first  time  at  sun- 
set. A  ruddy  glow  was  at  the  moment 
warming  the  eastern  heights,  and  pick- 
ing out  with  flame  the  twin  towers  of 
Kotre  Dame ;  and  the  one  tall  tower  of  St. 
Jacques  la  Boucherie.  A  dozen  roofs  higher 
than  their  neighbours  shone  hotly ;  and  a 
great  bank  of  cloud,  which  lay  north  and 
south,  and  looked  like  a  man's  hand 
stretched  over  the  city,  changed  gradually 


from  blood-red  to  violet,  and  from  violet  to 
black,  as  evening  fell. 

Passing  within  the  gates  and  across  first 
one  bridge  and  then  another,  we  were 
astonished  and  utterly  confused  by  the  noise 
and  hubbub  through  which  we  rode.  Hun- 
dreds seemed  to  be  moving  this  way  and  that 
in  the  narrow  streets.  Women  screamed  to 
one  another  from  window  to  window.  The 
bells  of  half  a  dozen  churches  rang  the 
curfew.  Our  country  ears  were  deafened. 
Still  our  eyes  had  leisure  to '  take  in 
the  tall  houses  with  their  high-pitched 
roofs,  and  here  and  there  a  tower  built 
'  into  the  wall ;  the  quaint  churches,  and  the 
groups  of  townsfolk — sullen  fellows  some 
of  them  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  their  eyes — 
who,  standing  in  the  mouths  of  •  reeking 
alleys,  watched  us  go  by. 

But  presently  we  had  to  stop.  A  crowd 
had  gathered  to  watch  a  little  cavalcade  of 
six  gentlemen  pass  across  our  path.  They 
were  riding  two  and  two,  lounging  in  their 
saddles  and  chattering  to  one  another, 
disdainfully  unconscious  of  the  people  about 
them,  or  the  remarks  they  excited.  Their 
graceful  bearing  and  the  richness  of  their 
dress  and  equipment  surpassed  anything  I 
had  ever  seen.  A  dozen  pages  and  lackeys 
were  attending  them  on  foot,  and  the  sound 
of  their  jests  and  laughter  came  to  us  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

While  I  was  gazing  at  them,  some  move- 
ment of  the  throng  drove  back  Bure's  horse 
against  mine.  Bur(^  himself  uttered  a 
savage  oath ;  uncalled  for,  so  far  as  I  could 
see.  But  my  attention  was  arrested  the 
next  moment  by  Croisette,  who  tapped  my 
arm  with  his  riding  whip.  "  Look  ! "  he  cried, 
in  some  excitement,  "  is  not  that  he  ? " 

I  followed  the  direction  of  the  lad's  finger — 
as  well  as  I  could  for  the  plunging  of  my  horse 
which  Burl's  had  frightened — ^and  scrutinized 
the  last  pair  of  the  troop.  They  were 
crossing  the  street  in  which  we  stood,  and  I 
had  only  a  side  view  of  them ;  or  rather  of 
the  nearer  rider.  He  was  a  singularly  hand- 
some man, in  age  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  with  long  lovelocks  falling  on  his  lace 
collar  and  cloak  of  orange  silk.  His  face  was 
sweet  and  kindly  and  gracious  to  a  marvel. 
But  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

"  I  could  have  sworn,"  exclaimed  Croisette, 
"  that  that  was  Louis  himself — M.  de 
Pavannes ! " 

"  That  ?  "  I  answered,  as  we  began  to  move 
again,  the  crowd  melting  before  us.  "  Oh, 
dear,  no  ! " 

"  No  I  no  1  The  farther  man  I "  he 
explained. 
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But  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  good 
look  at  the  farther  of  the  two.  We  turned 
in  our  saddles  and  peered  after  him.  His 
back  in  the  dusk  certainly  reminded  me  of 
Louis.  Bure  however,  who  said  he  knew  M. 
(le  Pavannes  by  sight,  laughed  at  the  ■  idea. 
"  Your  friend,"  he  said,  "  is  a  wider  man 
than  that  1 "  And  I. thought  he  was  right 
there — ^but  then  it  might  be  the  cut  of  the 
clothes.  ''They  have  been  at  the  Louvre 
playing /»um«.  Til  be  sworn  ! ''  he  went  on. 
*^  So  the  Admiral  must  be  better.  The  one 
next  us  was  M.  de  Tehgny,  the  Admiral's 
soQ>in-]aw.  And  the  other,  whom  you  mean, 
was  the  Oomte  de  Bochefoucault." 

We  turned  as  he  spoke  into  a  narrow 
street  near  the  river,  and  could  see  not  far 
from  us  a  mass  of  dark  building  which  Bure 
told  us  wa&  ^e  Louvre — ^the  king's  residence. 
Out  of  this  street  we  turned  into  a  short  one  ; 
and  here  Bur6  drew  rein,  and  rapped  loudly 
at  some  heavy  gates.  It  was  so  dark  that 
when,  these  being  opened,  he  led  the  way 
into  a  courtyard,  we  could  see  little  more 
than  a  tall  sharp-gabled  house,  projecting 
over  uSy  against  a  pale  sky  ;  and  a  group  of 
men  and  horses  in  one  comer.  Bur6  spoke 
to  one  of  the  men  and  begging  us  to  dis- 
mount, said  the  footman  would  show  us  to 
M.  de  Pavannes. 

The  thought  that  we  were  at  the  end  of 
onr  long  journey,  and  in  time  to  warn  Louis 
of  his  danger  made  us  forget  all  our  exertions, 
our  fatigue  and  stifEness.  Gladly  throwing 
the  bridles  to  Jean  we  ran  up  the  steps  after 
the  servant.  The  thing  was  done.  Hurrah  ! 
the  thing  was  done ! 

The  house — as  we  passed  through  a  long 
passage  and  up  some  steps — seemed  full  of 
people.  We  heard  voices  and  the  ring  of 
arms  more  than  once.  But  our  guide,  with- 
out pausing,  led  us  to  a  small  room  lighted 
hy  a  hanging  lamp.  **  I  will  inform  M.  de 
Pavannes  of  your  arrival,"  he  said  respect- 
fully, and  passed  behind  a  curtain ;  which 
seemed  to  hide  the  door  of  an  inner  apart- 
ment. As  he  did  so  the  clink  of  glasses 
and  hum  of  conversation  reached  us. 

*'He  has  company  supping  with  him,"  I 
said  nervously.  I  tried  to  flip  somo  of  the 
dust  from  my  boots  with  my  whip.  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  Paris. 

"  He  will  be  surprised  to  see  us,"  quoth 
Croisette,  laughing — a  little, .shyly,  too,  I 
think.     And  so  we  stood  waiting. 

I  began  to  wonder  as  minutes  passed  by — 
the  gay  company  we  had  seen  putting  it  in 
my  mind,  I  suppose — whether  M,  de  Pavan- 
nes, of  Pans,  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
different  person  from  Louis  de  Pavannes,  of 


Caylus ;  whether  the  king's  courtier  would 
be  as  friendly  as  Kit's  lover.  And  I  was 
still  thinking  of  this  without  having  settled 
the  point  to  my  satisfaction,  when  the  curtain 
was  thrust  aside  again.  A  very  tall  man, 
wearing  a  splendid  suit  of  black  and  silver  and 
a  stiff  trencher-like  ruff,  came  quickly  in,  and 
stood  smiling  at  us,  a  little  dog  in  his  arms. 
The  little  dog  sat  up  and  snarled  :  and 
Croisette  gasped.  It  was  not  our  old  friend 
Louis  certainly  !  It  was  not  Louis  de 
Pavannes  at  alL  It  was  no  old  friend  at  all. 
It  was  the  Yidame  de  Bezers  ! 

<'  Welcome,  gentlemen  1 "  he  said,  smiling  at 
us — ^and  nevet  had  the  cast  been  so  apparent 
in  his  eyes.  **  Welcome  to  Paris,  M.  Anne  !  " 


IV. 


There  was  a  long  silence.  We  stood 
glaring  at  him,  and  he  smiled  on  us — as  a 
cat  smiles.  Croisette  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  could  have  died  of  mortification — of 
shame  and  anger  that  we  had  been  so  out- 
witted. For  myself  I  did  not  at  once 
grasp  the  position.  I  did  not  understand. 
I  could  not  disentangle  myself  in  a  moment 
from  the  belief  in  which  I  had  entered 
the  house — that  it  was  Louis  de  Pavannes' 
house.  But  I  seemed  vaguely  to  suspect 
that  Bezers  had  swept  him  aside  and 
taken  his  place.  My  first  impulse  there- 
fore— obeyed  on  the  instant — was  to  stride 
to  the  Vidame's  side  and  grasp  his  arm. 
"  What  have  you  done  1 "  I  cried,  my  voice 
sounding  hoarsely  even  in  my  own  ears, 
"  What  have  you  done  with  M.  de  Pavannes  ? 
Answer  me  I " 

He  showed  just  a  little  more  of  his  sharp 
white  teeth  as  he  looked  down  at  my  face- 


— a  flushed  and  troubled  face  doubtless. 
"Nothing — yet,"  he  replied  very  mildly. 
And  he  shook  me  off. 

"Then,"  I  retorted,  "how  do  you  come 
here  1 " 

He  glanced  at  Croisett-e  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  as  if  I  had  been  a  spoilt  child. 
"  M.  Anne  does  not  seem  to  understand,"  he 
said  with  mock  coiu*tesy,  "that  I  have  the 
honour  to  welpome  him  to  my  house  the 
Hotel  Bezers,  Rue  de  Platri^re." 

"  The  Hotel  Bezers !  Rue  de  Platri^re  ! " 
I  cried  confusedly.  "But  Blaise  Bur6  told 
us " 

"  Ah  ! "  he  replied  as  if  slowly  enlightened, 
— the  hypocrite  I  "Ah!  I  see!"  And  he 
smiled  grimly.     "So    you  have   made  the 
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acquaintance  of  Blaise  Bur^ )  My  excellent 
master  of  the  hoi*se  I  Worthy  Blaise !  In- 
deed, indeed,  now  I  understand.  And  you 
thought,  you  boys/'  he  continued — and  as  he 
spoke  his  tone  changed  strangely,  and  he 
fixed  us  suddenly  with  angry  eyes — "  to  play 
a  rubber  with  me !  With  me,  you  imbeciles ! 
You  thought  the  wolf  of  Bezers  could 
be  hunted  down  like  any  hare  !  Then 
listen,  and  I  will  t«ll  you  the  end  of  it. 
You  are  now  in  my  house  and  absolutely  at 
my  mercy.  I  have  two  score  men  within 
call  who  would  cut  the  throats  of  three 
babes  at  the  breast,  if  I  bade  them  I  Ay," 
he  added  a  wicked  exultation  shining  in  his 
eyes,  "  they  would,  and  like  the  job ! " 

He  was  going  on  to  say  more,  but  I 
interrupted  him.  The  rage  I  felt,  caused 
as  much  by  the  thought  of  our  foUy  as  by 
his  arrogance,  would  let  me  be  silent  no 
longer.  ''  First,  M.  de  Bezers,  first,"  I  broke 
out  fiercely,  my  words  leaping  over  one 
another  in  my  haste,  "  a  word  with  you  !  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you  I  You  are 
a  treacherous  hound,  Yidame  I  A  cur  !  a 
beast  1  And  I  spit  upon  you  I  Traitor  and 
assassin ! "  I  shouted,  "  is  that  not  enough ) 
Will  nothing  provoke  you  1  If  you  call  your- 
self a  gentleman,  draw  I " 

He  shook  his  head ;  he  was  still  smiling, 
still  unmoved.  "  I  do  not  do  my  own  dirty 
work,"  he  said  quietly,  '*  nor  stint  my  foot- 
men of  their  sport,  boy." 

"  Very  well  1 "  I  retorted.  And  no  sooner 
had  the  words  passed  my  lips  than,  instantly 
resolved,  I  drew  my  sword, ~ and  sprang- as- 
quick  as  lightning  to  the  curtain  by  which 
he  had  entered  "Very  well,  we  will  kill 
you  first  I"  I  cried  wrathftdly,  my  eye  on 
his  eye,  and  every  savage  passion  in  my 
breast  aroused,  '^and  take  our  chance  with 
the  lackeys  afterwards !  Marie !  *  Croisette  1 "  ' 
I  cried  shrilly,  "  on  him,  lads  I " 

But  they  did  not  answer  I  They  did  not 
answer.  They  did  not  move  or  diiw.  For 
the  moment  indeed  the  man  was  in  my 
power.  My  wrist  was  raised.  I  had  my 
point  at  his  breast.  I  could  have  run  him 
through  by  a  single  thrust.  And  I  hated 
him.  Oh,  how  I  hated  him !  But  he  did 
not  stir.  Had  he  spoken,  had  he  moved  so 
much  as  an  eyelid,  or  drawn  back  his  foot, 
or  laid  his  hand  on  his  hilt,  I  should  have 
killed  him  there.  But  he  did  not  stir,  and  I 
could  not  do  it.  My  hand  dropped.  "  Cow- 
ards ! "  I  cried,  glancing  bitterly  from  him 
to  them — they  had  never  failed  me  before. 
"  Cowards  I "  I  muttered,  seeming  to  shrink 
into  myself  as  I  said  the  word.~  And  I  flung 
my  sword  clattering  on  the  floor. 


"  That  is  better ! "  he  drawled  quite  evenly, 
as  if  nothing  more  than  words  had  passed, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  in  peril  at  all.  **  It 
was  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  do.  If 
the  other  young  gentlemen  will  follow  your 
example,  I  shall  be  obliged.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you." 

Croisette,  ismd  a  minute  later  Marie,  obeyed 
him  to  the  letter  1  I  could  not  understand 
it.  I  folded  my  arms  and  gave  up  the  game 
in  despair.  But  for  very  shame  I  could 
have  put  my  hands  to  my  face  and  cried. 
He  stood  in  the  middle  under  the  lamp,  a 
head  taller  than  the  tallest  of  us;  our 
master.  And  we  stood  round  him  trapped, 
beaten,  for  all  the  world  like  children.  Oh,  I 
could  have  cried !  This  was  the  end  of  our  long 
ride,  our  aspirations,  our  knight-errantry  1 

**  Now  perhaps  you  will  listen  to  me,"  he 
went  on  smoothly,  ''and  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  I  shall  keep  you  here,  young 
gentlemen,  until  you  can  serve  me  by  carry- 
ing to  mademoiselle,  your  cousin,  some  news 
of  her  betrothed.  Oh,  I  shall  not  detain 
you  long,"  he  added,  with  an  evil  smile. 
«  You  have  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  fortunate 
moment.  There  is  going  to  be  a — well, 
there  is  a  little  scheme  on  foot  appointed 
for  to-night — singularly  lucky  you  are! — 
for  removing  some  objectionable  people, 
some  friends  of  ours  perhaps  among  them, 
M.  Anne.  That  is  all.  You  will  hear  shots, 
cries,  perhaps  screams.  Take  no  notice. 
You  will  be  in  no  danger.  For  M.  de 
Pavannes,"  lie  continued,  his  voice  sink- 
ing, ''  I  think  that  by  morning  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a — a  more*  particular 
account  of  him  to  take  to  Caylus — to  Made- 
moiselle, you  understand." 

For  a  moment  the  mask  was  off.  TTir  face 
took  a  sombre  brightness.  He  moistened 
his  lips  with  his  tongue  asthouglrhe  saw  his 
vengeance  worked  out  then  and  there  before 
him,  and  were  gloating  over  the  picture.  The 
idea  that  this  was  so  took  such  hold  upon  me 
that  I  shrank  back,  shuddering ;  reading  too 
in  Croisette's  face  the  same  thought — and  a 
late  repentance.  Nay,  the  malignity  of  Bezers' 
tone,  the  savage  gleam  of  joy  in  his  eyes 
appalled  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  fancied 
for  a  moment  I  saw  in  him  the  devil 
incarnate  I     Perhaps  I  did.     Who  knows  t 

He  recovei-ed  bis  composure  very  quickly 
however  ;  and  turned  carelessly  towards  the 
door.  "  If  you  will  follow  me,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  see  you  disposed  of.  You  may  have 
to  complain  of  yoiu:  lodging — I  have  other 
tilings  to  think  of  to-night  than  hospitality. 
But  you  shall  not  need  to  complain  of  your 
supper." 
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He  drew  aside  the  curtain  as  he  spoke, 
and  passed  into  the  next  room  before  us,  not 
giving  a  thought  apparently  to  the  possibility 
that  we  might  strike  him  from  behind. 

The  room  we  entered  was  rather  long  than 
wide,  hung  with  tapestry,  and  lighted  by 
silver  lamps.  Rich  plate,  embossed,  I  after- 
wards learned,  by  Cellini  the  Florentine — who 
died  that  year  I  remember — and  richer  glass 
from  Venice,  with  a  crowd  of  meaner  vessels 
filled  with  meats  and  drinks  covered  the 
table;  disordered  as  by  the  attacks  of  a 
numerous  party.  But  save  a  servant  or  two 
by  the  distant  dresser,  and  an  ecclesiastic  at 
the  far  end  of  the  table,  the  room  was 
empty. 

The  priest  rose  as  we  entered,  the  Yidame 
saluting  him  as  if  they  had  not  met  that 
day.  "Yon  are  welcome,  M.  le  Coadju- 
teur,"  he  said;  saying  it  coldly  however,  I 
thought.  And  the  two  eyed  one  another 
with  little  favour  ;  rather  like  birds  of  prey 
about  to  quarrel  over  the  spoil,  than  like 
host  and  guest.  Perhaps  the  Coadjutor's 
^ttering  eyes  and  great  beak-like  nose  made 
me  think  of  this. 

"  Ho  !  ho ! "  he  said,  looking  piercingly 
at  us — and  no  doubt  we  must  have  seemed 
a  miserable  and  dejected  crew  enough. 
"Who  are  these  1  Not  the  first-fruits  of 
the  night,  eh  !  " 

The  Yidame  looked  darkly  at  him. 
"  No,"  he  answered  brusquely.  "  They  are 
not  I  am  not  particular  out  of  doors. 
Coadjutor,  as  you  know,  but  now  we  are 
going  to  supper. .  Perhaps  you  do  not  com- 
prehend the  distinction.  Still  it  exists — for 
me,"  with  a  sneer. 

This  was  as  good  as  Greek  to  us.  But  I 
so  shrazLk  from  the  priest's  malignant  eyes, 
which  would  not  quit  us,  and  felt  so  much 
disgust  mingled  with  my  anger-  that  when 
Bezers  by  a  gesture  invited  me  to  sit  down, 
I  drew  back.  "I  will  not  eat  with  you,"  I 
said  sullenly ;  speaking  out  of  a  kind  of  dvdl 
obstinacy ;  or  perhaps  a  childish  petulance. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  would 
pierce  the  Yidame's  armour.  Yet  a  dull 
red  showed  for  an  instant  in  his  cheek. 
He  eyed  me  with  a  look,  that  was  not 
all  ferocity,  though  the  veins  in  his  great 
temples  sweUed.  A  moment,  nevertheless, 
and  he  was  himself  again.  ''Armaud," 
he  said  quietly  to  the  servant,  "  these 
gentleman  will  not  sup  with  me.  Lay  for 
them  at  the  other  end." 

Men  are  odd.  The  moment  he  gave  way 
to  me  I  repented  of  my  words.  It  was 
ahnost  with  reluctance  that  I  followed  the 
servant  to  the  lower  part  of  the  table.     More 


than  this,  mingled  with  the  hatred  I  felt  for 
the  Yidame,  there  was  now  a  strange  senti- 
ment towards  him — almost  of  admiration  ; 
that  had  its  birth  I  think  in  the  moment, 
when  I  held  his  life  in  my  hand,  and  he  had 
not  flinched. 

We  ate  in  silence  ;  even  after  Croisette  by 
grasping  my  hand  under  ^the  table  had 
hegged  me  not  to  judge  hun  hastily.  The 
two  at  the  upper  end  talked  fast,  and  from 
the  little  that  reached,  us,  I  judged  .that  the 
priest  was  pressing  some  course  on  his  host, 
which  the  latter  declined  to  take. 

Once  Bezers  raised  his  voice.  *'I  have 
my  own  ends  to  serve !  "  he  broke  out  angrily, 
adding  a  fierce  oath  which  the  priest  did  not 
rebuke,  "  and  I  shall  serve  them.  But  there 
I  stop.  You  have  your  own.  Well,  serve 
them,  but  do  not  talk  to  me  of  the  cause  1 
The  cause  1  To  hell  with  the  cause !  I 
have  my  cause,  and  you  have  yours,  and  my 
lord  of  Guise  has  his  1  And  you  will  not 
make  me  believe,  that  there  is  any  other  I " 

''  The  king's  t "  suggested  the  priest, 
smiling  sourly. 

"Say  rather  the  Italian  woman's!"  the 
Yidame  answered  recklessly — meaning  the 
queen-mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  I 
supposed. 

'<  Well,  then,  the  cause  of  the  Church  1 " 
the  priest  persisted. 

"Bah I  The  Church  1  It  is  you,  my 
friend  I "  Bezers  rejoined,  rudely  tapping 
his  companion — at  that  moment  in  the  act 
of  crossing  himself — on  the  chest.  "  The 
Church  1 "  he  continued ;  "  no,  no,  my  friend. 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  doing. '  You 
want  me  to  help  you' to  get  rid  of  your 
branch,  and  you  offer  in  return  to  aid  me 
with  mine — and  then,  say  you,  there  will  be 
no  stick  left  to  beat  either  of  us.  But  you 
•may  understand  at- once" — and  the  Yidame 
struck  his  hand  heavily  down  among  the 
glasses — "  that  I  will  have  no  interference 
with  my  work,  master  Clerk  1  Kone !  Do 
you  heai* )  And  as  for  yours,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  That  is  plain  speaking,  is  it 
noti" 

The  priest's  hand  shook  as  he  raised  a  full 
glass  to  his  lips,  but  he  made  no  rejoinder, 
and  the  Yidame,  seeing  we  had  finished> 
rose.  "  Armaud  I  "  he  cried,  his  face  still 
dark,  "  take  these  gentlemen  to  their 
chamber.     You  understand  1 " 

We  stiflfly  acknowledged  his  salute — the 
priest  taking  no  notice  of  us — and  followed 
the  servant  from  the  room ;  going  along  a 
corridor  and  up  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  and 
seeing  enough  by  the  way  to  be  sure  that 
resistance    was    hopeless.      Doors     opened 
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silently  as  we  passed,  and  grim  fellows, 
in  corslets  and  padded  coats,  peered 
out.  The  clank  of  arms  and  murmur  of 
voices  sounded  continuously  about  us ;  and 
as  we  passed  a  window  the  jingle  of  bits,  and 
the  hollow  clang  of  a  restless  hoof  on  the 
flags  below,  told  us  that  the  great  house  was 
for  the  time  a  fortress.  I  wondered  much. 
For  this  was  Paris,  a  city  with  gates  and 
guards ;  the  night  a  short  August  night. 
Yet  the  loneliest  manor  in  Quercy  could 
scarcely  have  bristled  with  more  pikes  and 
musquetoons,  on  a  winter's  night  and  in 
time  of  war. 

No  doubt  these  signs  impressed  us  all ; 
and  Croisette  not  least.  For  suddenly  I 
heard  him  stop — as  he  followed  us  up  the 
narrow  staircase — and  begin  without  warn- 
ing to  stumble  down  again  as  fast  as  he 
could.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ; 
but  muttering  something  to  Marie,  I  fol- 
lowed the  lad  to  see.  At  the  foot  of  the 
flight  of  stairs  I  looked  back.  Marie  and 
the  servant  were  standing  in  suspense,  where 
I  had  left  them.  I  heard  the  latter  call  us 
back  angrily. 

But  by  this  time  Croisette  was  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor;  and  reassuring  the  fellow 
by  a  gesture  I  hurried  on,  until  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  a  man  opening  a  door  in  my 
face.  He  had  heard  our  returning  footsteps, 
and  eyed  me  suspiciously ;  but  gave  way 
after  a  moment  with  a  grunt  of  doubt.  I 
hastened  on,  reaching  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  we  had  supped  in  time  to  see  some- 
thing which  filled  me  with  grim  astonish- 
ment ;  so  much  so  that  I  stood  rooted  where 
I  was,  too  proud  at  any  rate  to  interfere. 

Bezers  was  standing,  the  leering  priest  at 
his  elbow.  And  Croisette  was  stooping 
forward,  his  hands  stretched  out  in  an  atti- 
tude of  supplication.  "Nay,  but  M.  le 
Yidame,''  the  lad  cried,  as  I  stood,  the  door 
in  my  hand,  "  it  were  better  to  stab  her  at 
once  than  break  her  heart !  Have  pity  on 
her  !     If  you  kill  him,  you  kill  her ! " 

The  Yidame  was  silent,  seeming  to  glower 
on  the  boy.  The  priest  sneered.  "  Hearts  are 
soon  mended — especially  women's,"  he  said. 

"  But  not  Kit's  I "  Croisette  said  pas- 
sionately— otherwise  ignoring  him.  "  Not 
Kit's  I  You  do  not  know  her,  Yidame  ! 
Indeed  you  do  not  1 " 

l%e  remark  was  ill-timed.  I  saw  a  spasm 
of  anger  distort  Bezers'  face.  "  Get  up, 
boy  ! "  he  snarled,  "  I  wrote  to  Mademoiselle 
what  I  would  do,  and  that  I  shall  do !  A 
Bezers  keeps  his  word.  By  the  God  above 
us — if  there  be  a  God,  and  in  the  devil's  name 
I  doubt  it  to-niglit  I — I  shall  keep  mine !  Go  1" 


His  great  face  was  full  of  rage.  He 
looked  over  Croisette's  head  as  he  spoke,  as 
if  appealing  to  the  Great  Begistrar  of  his 
vow,  in  the  very  moment  in  which  he  all 
but  denied  Him.  I  turned  and  stole  back 
the  way  I  had  come ;  and  heard  Croisette 
follow. 

That  little  scene  completed  my  misery. 
After  that  I  seemed  to  take  no  heed  of  any- 
thing or  anybody  until  I  was  aroused  by  the 
grating  of  our  gaoler's  key  in  the  lock,  and  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  we 
were  alone  in  a  small  room  under  the  tiles.  He 
had  left  the  candle  on  the  floor,  and  we  three 
stood  round  it.  Save  for  the  long  shadows 
we  cast  on  the  walls  and  two  pallets  hastily 
thrown  down  in  one  comer  the  place  was 
empty.  I  did  not  look  much  at  it,  and  I 
would  not  look  at  the  others.  I  flung  myself 
on  one  of  the  pallets  and  turned  my  face  to 
the  wall,  despairing.  I  thought  bitterly  of 
the  failure  we  had  made  of  it,  and  of  the 
Yidame's  triumph.  I  cursed  St.  Croix 
especially  for  that  last  touch  of  humiliation 
he  had  set  to  it.  Then,  forgetting  myself 
as  my  anger  abated,  I  thought  of  Kit  so  far 
away  at  Caylus — of  Kit's  pale,  gentle  face, 
and  her  sorrow.  And  little  by  little  I  forgave 
Croisette.  After  all  he  had  not  begged  for 
us— he  had  not  stooped  for  our  sakes,  bat 
for  hers. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  lay  at  see-saw 
between  these  two  moods.  Or  whether  during^ 
that  time  the  others  talked  or  were  silent, 
moved  about  the  room  or  lay  still.  But  it 
was  Croisette's  hand  on  my  shoulder,  touch- 
ing me  with  a  quivering  eagerness  that 
instantly  communicated  itself  to  my  limbs, 
which  recalled  me  to  the  room  and  its 
shadows.  "Annel"  he  cried.  <*  Anne ! 
Are  you  awake  1" 

'*What  is  it?"  I  said,  sitting  up  and 
looking  at  him. 

"Marie,"  he  began,  "has " 

But  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  finish.  I 
saw  that  Marie  was  standing  at  the  far  side  of 
the  room  by  the  unglazed  window;  wliich, 
being  in  a  sloping  paii)  of  the  roof,  inclined 
slightly  also.  He  had  raised  the  shutter 
which  closed  it,  and  on  his  tip-toes — ^for  the 
sill  was  almost  his  own  height  from  the  floor — 
was  peering  out.  I  looked  sharply  at  Croi- 
sette. "Is  there  a  gutter  outside?"  I 
whispered,  beginning  to  tingle  all  over  as 
the  thought  of  escape  for  the  first  time 
occurred  to  me. 

"No,"  he  answered  in  the  same  tone. 
"  But  Marie  says  he  can  see  a  beam  below, 
which  he  thinks  we  can  reach." 

I  sprang  up,  promptly  displaced  Marie,. 
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and  looked  out.  When  jay  eyes  grew 
aocastomed  to  the  gloom  I  discerned  a  dark 
chaos  of  roofs  and  gables  stretching  as  far 
as  I  could  see  before  me.  Nearer,  immedi- 
ately under  the  window,  yawned  a  chasm — 
a  narrow  street.  Beyond  this  was  a  house 
rather  lower  than  that  in  which  we  were, 
the  top  of  its  roof  not  quite  reaching  the 
level  of  my  eyes.  ''I  see  no  beam,"  I 
said. 

"  Look  below  ! "  quoth  Marie  stolidly. 

I  did  so,  and  then  saw  that  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  below  our  window  there  was  a 
narrow  beam  which  ran  from  our  house  to 
the  opposite  one — for  the  support  of  both,  as 
is  common  in  towns.  In  the  shadow  near 
the  far  end  of  this — ^it  was  so  directly  under 
our  window  that  I  could  only  see  the  other 
end  of  it — I  made  out  a  casement,  faintly 
illmninated  from  within. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  We  cannot  get  down 
to  it,''  I  said,  measuring  the  distance  to  the 
beam,  and  the  depth  below  it,  and  shivering. 

''Marie  says  we  can,  with  a  short  rope,'* 
Groisette  replied.  His  eyes  were  glistening 
with  excitement. 

"  But  we  have  no  rope ! "  I  retorted.  I 
was  dull — ^as  usuaL  Marie  made  no  answer. 
Surely  he  was  the  most  stolid  and  silent  of 
brothers.  I  turned  to  him.  He  was  taking 
off  his  waistcoat  and  neckerchief. 

*'Good  I "  I  cried.  I  began  to  see  now. 
Off  came  our  scarves  and  kerchiefs  also. 
Fortunately  they  were  of  home  make,  long 
and  strong.  And  Marie  had  a  hank  of 
fonr-ply  yam  in  his  pocket  as  it  turned  out, 
and  I  had  some  stout  new  garters,  and  two 
or  three  yards  of  thin  cord,  which  I  had 
brought  to  mend  the  girths,  if  need  should 
arise.  In  five  minutes  we  had  fastened 
these  cunningly  together. 

"  I  am  the  ^ghtest  1 "  said  Groisette. 

"But  Marie  has  the  steadiest  head,"  I 
ohjected.  We  had  learned  that  long  ago — 
that  Marie  could  walk  the  coping-stones  of 
the  battlements  with  as  little  concern  as  we 
paced  a  plank  set  on  the  ground. 

"True,"  Groisette  had  to  admit.  "But 
he  must  come  last,  because  whoever  does  so 
will  have  to  let  himself  down." 

I  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  I  nodded. 
It  seemed  that  the  lead  was  passing  out  of 
my  hands,  and  I  might  resign  myself.  Still 
one  thing  I  would  hava  As  Mane  was  to 
come  last,  I  would  go  first.  My  weight 
would  best  test  the  rope.  And  accordingly 
it  was  so  decided. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  At  any 
moment  we  might  be  interrupted.  So  the 
plan  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  carried 


out.  The  rope  was  made  fast  to  my  left 
wrist.  Then  I  mounted  on  Marie's  shoulders, 
and  got — not  without  quavering — through 
the  window,  taking  as  little  time  over  it  as 
possible,  for  a  bell  was  already  proclaiming 
midnight. 

All  this  I  had  done  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  But  outside,  hanging  by  my  hands 
in  the  darkness,  the  strokes  of  the  great  bell 
in  my  ears,  I  had  a  moment  in  which  to 
think.  The  sense  of  the  vibrating  depth 
below  me,  the  airiness,  the  space  and  gloom 
around,  frightened  me.  "  Are  you  ready ) " 
muttered  Marie,  perhaps  with  a  little  im- 
patience. He  had  not  a  scrap  of  imagination, 
had  Marie. 

"  No  I  Wait  a  minute  !  "  I  blurted  out, 
clinging  to  the  sill,  and  taking  a  last  look  at 
the  bare  i*oom,  and  the  two  dark  figures 
between  me  and  the  light.  No  I "  I  added 
hurriedly.  "  Groisette  I  Boys  I  I  called  you 
cowards  just  now.  I  take  it  back  1 1  did  not 
mean  it  I  That  is  aU,"  I  gasped.     "  Let  go  1 " 

A  warm  touch  on  my  hand.  Something 
like  a  sob. 

The  next  moment  I  felt  myself  sliding 
down  the  face  of  the  house — down  into  the 
depth.  The  light  shot  up.  My  head  turned 
giddily.  I  clung — oh,  how  I  clung  to  that 
rope !  Half  way  down  the  thought  struck 
me  that  in  case  of  accident  those  above  might 
not  be  strong  enough  to  pull  me  up  again ! 
But  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  that — and  in 
another  second  my  feet  touched  the  beam. 
I  breathed  again.  Softly — very  gingerly — r 
1  made  good  my  footing  on  the  slender  bridge, 
and,  disengaging  the  rope,  let  it  go.  Then, 
not  without  another  qualm,  I  sat  down  astride 
of  the  beam,  and  whistled  in  token  of  success. 
Success  so  far  I 

It  was  a  strange  position,  and  I  have  often 
dreamed  of  it  since.  In  the  darkness  about 
me  Paris  lay  to  all  seeming  asleep.  A  veil, 
and  not  the  veil  of  night  only,  was  stretched 
between  it  and  me ;  between  me,  a  mere 
lad,  and  the  strange  secrets  of  a  great  city ; 
stranger,  grimmer,  more  deadly  that  night 
than  ever  before  or  since.  How  many  men  were 
watching  under  those  dimly  seen  roofs,  with 
arms  in  their  hands  !  How  many  sat  with 
murder  at  heart !  How  many  were  waking, 
who  at  dawn  would  sleep  for  ever,  or  sleeping 
who  would  wake  only  at  the  knife's  edge ! 
These  things  I  could  not  know :  any  more 
than  I  could  picture  how  many  boon- 
companions  were  parting  at  that  instant, 
just  risen  from  the  dice,  one  to  go  blindly — 
the  other  watching  him — to  his  death  1  I 
could  not  imagine,  thank  heaven  for  it !  these 
secrets,  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  treachery 
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and  cruelty  and  greed  that  lurked  at  my 
feet,  ready  to  burst  all  bounds  at  a  pistol- 
shot.  It  had  no  significance  for  me  that  the 
past  day  was  the  23rd  of  August ;  or  that 
the  morrow  was  St.  Bartholomew's  feast  I 

No.  Yet  mingled  with  the  jubilation 
which  the  possibility  of  triumph  over  our 
enemy  raised  in  my  breast  there  was  certainly 
a  foreboding.  The  Yidame's  hints  no  less 
than  his  open  boasts  had  pointed  to  some- 
thing to  happen  before  morning — something 
wider  than  the  mere  murder  of  a  single  man. 
The  warning  also  which  the  Baron  de  Rosny 
had  given  us  at  the  inn  occurred  to  me  with 
new  meaning.  And  I  could  not  shake  the 
feeling  off.  I  fancied,  as  I  sat  in  the  dark- 
ness astride  of  my  beam,  I  could  see,  closing 
the  narrow  vista  of  the  street,  the  heavy  mass 
of  the  Louvre ;  and  that  the  murmur  of 
voices  and  the  tramp  of  men  assembling  came 
from  its  courts,  with  now  and  again  the 
stealthy  challenge  of  a  sentry,  the  restrained 
voice  of  an  officer.  Scarcely  a  wayfarer 
passed  beneath  me :  so  few  indeed  that  I  had 
no  fear  of  being  detected  from  below.  And 
yet  unless  I  was  mistaken  a  furtive  step, 
a  subdued  whisper  were  borne  to  me  on 
every  breeze,  from  every  quarter.  And  the 
night  was  full  of  phantoms. 

Perhaps  all  this  was  mere  nervousness, 
the  outcome  of  my  position.  At  any  rate 
I  felt  no  more  of  it,  when  Croisette  joined 
me.  We  had  our  daggers.  That  gave  me 
some  comfort.  If  we  could  once  gain 
entrance  to  the  house  opposite  we  had  only 
to  beg,  or  in  the  last  resort  force  our  way 
down  stairs,  and  out ;  and  then  to  hasten  with 
what  speed  we  might  to  Pavannes'  dwelling. 
CJlearly  it  was  a  question  of  time  only  now : 
whether  Bezers'  band  or  we  should  first 
reach  it.  And  struck  by  this  I  whispered 
Marie  to  be  quick.  He  seemed  to  be  long 
in  coming. 

He  scrambled  down  hand  over  hand  at 
last.  Then  I  saw  that  he  had  not  lingered 
above  for  nothing.  He  had  contrived  after 
getting  out  of  the  window  to  let  down  the 
shutter.  And  more;  he  had  at  some  risk 
lengthened  our  rope,  and  made  a  double  line 
of  it,  so  that  it  ran  round  a  hinge  of  the 
shutter ;  and  when  he  stood  beside  us,  he 
took  it  by  one  end  and  disengaged  it.  Good, 
clever  Marie  I 

"  Bravo !  *'  I  said  softly,  clapping  him  on 
the  back  ;  "  now  they  will  not  know  which 
way  the  birds  have  flown  ! " 

So  there  we  all  were,  one  of  us,  I  confess, 
trembling.  We  slid  easily  enough  along  the 
beam  to  the  opposite  house.  But  once  there 
in  a  row  one  behind  the  other  with  our  faces 


to  the  wall,  and  the  night  air  blowing  slant- 
wise— well  I  am  nervous  on  a  height  and  I 
gasped.  The  window  was  a  good  six  feet 
above  the  beam.  The  casement — it  was 
unglazed — was  open,  veiled  by  a  thin  curtain, 
and  alas  !  protected  by  three  horizontal  harp. 
Stout  bars  they  looked. 

Yet  we  were  bound  to  get  up,  and  to  get 
in ;  and  I  was  preparing  to  rise  to  my  feet 
on  the  giddy  bridge,  as  gingerly  as  I  could, 
when  Marie  crawled  quickly  over  us,  and 
swung  himself  up  to  the  narrow  sill,  just  as 
I  should  mount  a  horse  on  the  level.  He 
held  out  his  foot  to  me,  and  making  an 
effort  I  reached  the  same  dizzy  perch.  Croi- 
sette for  the  time  remained  below. 

A  narrow  window-ledge  sixty  feet  above 
the  pavement !  and  three  bars  to  cling  to  ! 
I  cowered  to  my  holdfasts,  envying  even 
Croisette.  My  legs  dangled  airily.  The 
black  chasm  of  the  street  seemed  to  yawn 
for  me.  For  a  moment  I  turned  sick.  I 
recovered  from  that  to  feel  desperate.  I  re- 
membered that  go  forward  we  must,  bars  or 
no  bars.  We  could  not  regain  our  old  prison 
if  we  would  I 

It  was  equally  clear  that  we  could  not  go 
forward  if  the  inmates  should  object.  On 
that  narrow  perch  even  Marie  was  helpless. 
The  bars  of  the  window  were  close  together. 
A  woman,  a  child  could  disengage  our  hands, 
and  then — I  turned  sick  again.  I  thought 
of  the  cruel  stonea  I  glued  my  face  to  the 
bars,  and  pushing  aside  a  comer  of  the 
curtain  looked  in. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the  room — a 
■y  woman.  She  was  moving  about  fully  dressed, 
late  as  it  was.  The  room  was  a  mere  attic, 
much  like  that  we  had  left.  A  box-bed  with  a 
canopy  roughly  naUed  over  it  stood  in  a  comer. 
A  couple  of  chairs  were  by  the  hearth.  Yet 
the  woman  whom  we  saw  was  richly  dressed, 
though  her  silks  and  velvets  were  disordered. 
I  saw  a  jewel  gleam  in  her  hair,  and  others 
on  her  hands.  When  she  turned  her  face 
towards  us — a  wUd,  beautiful  face,  perplexed 
and  tear-stained — I  knew  her  instantly  for  a 
gentlewoman.  When  she  walked  hastily  to 
the  door,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  it,  and 
seemed  to  listen — when  she  shook  the  latch 
and  dropped  her  hands  in  despair  and  went 
back  to  the  hearth,  I  made  another  discovery. 
I  knew  seeing  her  there  that  we  were  likely 
but  to  change  one  prison  for  another.  Was 
every  house  in  Paris  then  a  dungeon  f  And 
did  each  roof  cover  its  tragedy  t 

*'  Madame  ! ''  I  said,  speaking  softly  to 
attract  her  attention.     **  Madame  ! '' 

She  started  violently,  not  knowing  whence 
the  sound  came,  and  looked  round ;  at  the 
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door  first.  Then  she  moved  towards  the 
window,  and  with  an  affrighted  gesture  drew 
the  curtain  rapidly  aside. 

Our  eyes  met.  What  if  she  screamed, 
and  aroused  the  house  1  What,  indeed? 
'<  Madame  I "  I  repeated  hurriedly,  striving 
to  reassure  her  by  the  softness  of  my  voice, 
"  we  implore  your  help  I  Unless  you  assist 
us  we  are  lost." 

"  You !  Who  are  you  1 "  she  cried  glaiing 
at  us  wildly,  her  hand  to  her  head.  And 
tb^  she  murmured  to  herself,  **  Ah  !  what 
will  become  of  me  ? " 

"  We  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  house 
opposite,''  I  explained,  disjointedly  I  am 
]^r&id.  ''  And  we  have  escaped.  We  cannot 
get  back  if  we  would.  Unless  you  let  us 
enter  your  room  ajid  give  us  shelter " 

"We  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
pavement,"  supplied  Marie,  with  perfect 
calmness — nay,  with  apparent  enjo3rment. 

'^  Let  you  in  here  1 "  she  answered,  starting 
back  afresh  ;  "  it  is  impossible  I  " 

She  reminded  me  of  our  cousin,  being, 
like  her,  pale  and  dark-haired.  She  wore 
her  hair  in  a  coronet,  disordered  now.  But 
though  she  was  still  beautiful,  she  was  older 
than  Kit,  and  lacked  her  pliant  grace.  I  saw 
all  this,  and  judging  her  nature,  I  spoke  out 
of  my  despair.  ''  Madame  1 "  I  said,  piteously, 
^'  we  are  only  boys.  Croisette  !  Come  up  1 " 
Squeezing  myself  still  more  tightly  into 
my  comer  of  the  ledge,  I  made  room  for 
hun  between  us.  ''  See,  Madame  I "  I  cried 
craftily,  "  will  you  not  have  pity  on  three 
boys!" 

St.  Croix's  boyish  face  and  fair  hair  ar- 
rested her  attention:  as  I  had  expected. 
Her  expression  softened.  She  mturmured, 
"Poor  boy!" 

I  caught  at  the  opportunity.  ''  We  do  but 
seek  a  passage  through  your  room  !  "  I  said 
fervently.  Good  heavens !  What  if  she 
should  remain  obdurate !  "  We  are  in 
trouble — in  despair  I "  I  panted.  <'  So  I  be- 
lieve are  you.  We  will  help  you  if  you  will 
first  save  us.  We  are  boys,  but  we  can  fight 
for  yon  I " 


**  Whom  am  I  to  trust  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  shudder.  "  But  heaven  forbid  ! "  she 
continued,  her  eyes  on  Croizette's  face,  *'  that 
wanting  help  I  should  refuse  to  give  it. 
Come  in,  if  you  will." 

I  poured  out  my  thanks,  and  had  forced 
my  head  betweed  the  bars — at  imminent  risk 
of  its  remaining  there — before  the  words 
were  well  out  of  her  mouth.  But  to  enter 
was  no  easy  task  after  all.  Croisotte  did 
indeed  squeeze  through  at  last,  and  then 
by  force  pulled  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  us  after  him.  But  only  necessity  and 
tliat  chasm  behind  could  have  nerved  us 
to  go  through  a  process  so  painful.  When  I 
stood  at  length  on  the  floor,  I  seemed  to  be 
one  great  abrasion  from  head  to  foot.  And 
before  a  lady  too ! 

But  what  a  joy  I  felt  nevertheless  I  A  fig 
for  Bezers  now  I  He  had  called  us  boys  ;  and 
we  were  boys.  But  he  should  yet  find  that 
we  could  thwart  him.  It  could  be  scarcely 
half  an  hour  after  midnight :  we  might  still 
be  in  time.  I  stretched  myself  and  trod  the 
level  floor  jubilantly ;  and  then  noticed  while 
doing  so  that  our.  hostess  had  retreated  to 
the  door  and  was  eying  us  timidly — half 
scared. 

I  advanced  to  her  with  my  lowest  bow 
— sadly  missing  my  sword.  *'  Madame,"  I 
said,  **  I  am  M.  Anne  de  Caylus,  and  these 
are  my  brothers.  And  we  are  at  your 
service." 

"  And  I " — she  replied,  smiling  faintly,  I 
do  not  know  why — "am  Madame  de  Pa- 
vannes.  I  gratefully  accept  your  offers  of 
service." 

"  De  Pavannes  ! "  I  exclaimed,  amazed 
and  overjoyed — ^'Madame  de  Pavannes  1" 
She  must  be  Louis'  kinswoman !  No  doubt 
she  could  tell  us  where  he  was  lodged,  and  so 
rid  our  task  of  half  its  difficulty.  Could 
anything  have  fallen  out  more  happily  t 
"You  know  then  M.Louis  de  Pavannes?" 
I  cried  eagerly. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  smiling  with  a 
rare  shy  sweetness  this  time.  "  Very  well 
indeed.     He  is  my  husband." 


{To  be  earUiniied.) 
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One  of  the  things  that  strike  the  reader 
most  forcibly  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur  is  the 
clearness  and  consiatoncy  with  which  the 
characters  of  the  different  kmgbtsai«  drawn. 
When  we  consider  how  the  book  is  pieced 
together  from  many  and  various  sources,  this 
distinctness  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural  good  taste 
of  the  early  Celtic  singers,  and  the  conser- 
vatism of  their  hearers,  who  would  as  a  rule 
resent  the  insertion  of  what  waa  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  accepted  character  of  a  hero. 
Partly  again,  it  is  due  to  the  harmonising 
efEorts  made  by  the  more  important  compilers 
and  inventors  of  the  quasi  histories  and  prose 
romances,  such  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  Walter  Map,  and  finally  Malory  himself 
had  a  share  in  it.  Here  and  there,  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  Arthur,  the  tradi- 
tional handling  did  not  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  incidents  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  general  reputation  of  the  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  take  part  in  them ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  characters  are  harmonious 
and  sufficiently  marked  off  from  each  other. 

As  an  example  of  this  let  us  take  Arthur's 
four  nephews,  Gawoine,  Glaheris,  Agravaine, 
and  Gareth,  They  are  the  sons  of  King  Lot 
of  Orkney  and  of  Morgawse.  They  are  all 
brave  knights,  but  except  Gareth,  they  are 
all  revengeful  and  cruel,  and  "  hate  all  the 
good  knights  of  the  Round  Table  for  the 
most  part,"  Sir  Gawaine  is  the  eldest  and 
most  renowned.  His  natural  disposition 
shows  itself  on  his  first  adventure,  under- 
taken on  the  very  day  he  received  knight- 
hood from  Arthur,  At  the  wedding-feast  of 
the  king  a  white  hart  rushed  into  the  hall 


at  Camelot  pursued  by  hounds,  and  fled 
away.  To  Gawaine  waa  assigned  the  task  of 
bringing  it  again.  Accompanied  by  Gaheris, 
as  his  squire,  he  pursued  the  hart  into  a 
castle  courtyard ;  and  there  a  knight  came 
forth  and  slew  two  of  the  hounds.  Enraged 
at  the  loss  of  the  hounds,  Gawaine  fought 
and  conquered  the  knight;  but  when  Sir 
Ablamor  cried  mercy  and  yielded  him, 
Gawaine  would  no  mercy  have,  but  unlaced 
his  helm  to  have  stricken  off  his  head. 
Meantime  Sir  Ablamor's  lady  had  come 
down  and  thrown  hei-self  on  his  body,  and 
so  Gawaine  by  misadventure  smote  off  her 
head.  And  in  like  manner  throughout  the 
story,  Gawaine  remains  merciless  and  un- 
forgiving. To  bis  brothers,  indeed,  he  is 
tender,  especially  to  Gareth.  Outside  his 
family  he  cares  for  no  one  except  I^ncelot, 
to  whom  he  is  grateful  for  saving  his  life 
from  Sir  Carados  of  the  Dolorous  Tower ; 
he  refuses  to  quarrel  with  him  for  slaying 
Agravaine,  on  the  ground  that  Agravaine 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
Lancelot  and  Guenever  j  but  when,  a  little 
later,  in  rescuing  the  queen,  I^mcelot  slays 
Gaheris  and  Gareth,  though  unwittingly, 
Gawaine's  friendship  is  turned  to  unchange- 
able hatred;  "from  this  day  I  shall  never 
fail.  Sir  Jjancelot,  until  the  one  of  us  have 
slain  the  other."  He  is  voluptuous,  worldly, 
and  ambitious ;  as  Xacien  the  hermit  fells 
him,  he  is  "  of  poor  faith  and  wicked  belief," 
and  fails  in  "  these  three  things,  charity, 
abstinence,  and  truth,  and  therefore  ye  may 
not  attain  the  high  adventure  of  the  san- 
graal."  Sir  Gaheris  is  a  less  forcible  copy 
of   Gawaine ;   but   he  has  not  the  grateful 
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ailtniratioD  which  redeems  the  character  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  he  surpasees  all  other 
pitilesH  deeds  by  the  murder  of  his  mother 
in  coDsequecce  of  her  ftmour  with  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis.  Sir  Agravaine  is  a 
knight  of  less  prowess  than  these  two ;  he 
is  more  treacherous  and  suspicious,  and  his 
favourite  companion  is  his  half-brother,  the 
traitor  Mordred.  It  is  these  two  who  from 
hatred  of  Lancelot  lay  the  trap  for  him  and 
Guenever,  which  cost  Agravaitie  his  life ; 
and  this  in  spit«  of  Gawaine's  protest  oa  the 
ground  that  Lancelot  had  several  times  saved 
them  from  death.  Oareth  is  the  noblest  of 
the  four — he  is  frank,  courteous,  and  gentle. 


men,   is   one    of    the    sad   consequences   of 
Lancelot's  sin. 

Arthur  is  a  commanding  figure,  though 
less  impressive  than  Lancelot.  "  In  his 
person  the  most  manly  man  that  liveth,"  as 
the  ambassadors  tell  the  Emperor  Lucius, 
there  are  few  to  etjual  him  in  prowess.  He 
is  brave,  gentle,  prudent,  temperate  and  just. 
"All  knights  may  learn  to  be  a  knight  of 
him,"  says  Sir  Tristram  ;  and  Lancelot,  even 
in  the  heat  of  his  great  quarrel,  refuses  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  king's  want 
of  faith — ■"  there  was  never  yet  man  that 
could  prove  King  Arthur  untrue  of  his 
He    has    learned    something   of 


He  ahrinks  from  the  society  of  his  brothers ; 
and  when  they  secretly  assassinate  Sir 
I^morsk  (by  the  way,  it  is  by  a  nice  adjusts 
ment  of  parts  that  Mordred  gives  the  death- 
blow, and  from  behind),  Gareth  is  indignant. 
"  Fie  upon  treaeoo,"  said  Sir  Tristram,  "  for 
it  killeth  my  heart  to  hear  this  tale."  "  So 
doth  it  mine,"  said  Gareth ;  "  brethren  as  they 
be  of  mine,  I  shall  never  love  them,  nor 
draw  in  their  fellowship,  hecauKO  of  that 
deed."  He  is  the  companion  of  I^ncelot, 
"whom  he  loved  above  all  men  earthly," 
and  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  other  knights  of 
great  worship.  His  death  at  the  hands  of 
Lancelot,  who  had  made  him  knight  and  who 
loved  him  better  than  any  of  his  own  kins- 


Merlin's  self-control  and  indifference  to  the 
desires  which  shape  the  course  of  his  knights 
and  too  often  lead  them  astray.  He  returns 
their  loyalty  and  admiration,  and  does  them 
"  worship  "  in  return  for  their  services.  To- 
wards I^ncelot  he  shows  the  most  generous 
affection,  and,  by  an  excess  of  complaisance 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  excused,  even 
overlooks  his  ambiguous  relation  to  the 
queen  ;  "  the  king  had  a  deeming  [suspicion], 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  for  Sir  Lancelot 
had  done  so  much  for  him  and  for  the  queen 
so  many  times,  that,  wit  ye  well,  the  king 
loved  him  passingly  well."  It  is  unfair  to 
call  this,  as  some  have  done,  a  guilty  cou- 
I  at  adultery  from  fear  of  losing  his 
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best  knight.    Arthur  is  stem  and  fierce  when 
he Ls  certain  of  Lancelot's  guilt ;  ''if  I  may 
get  Sir  Lancelot,  wit  ye  well  he  shall  have  a 
shameful  death.''  '  Although  a  noble  ci^wu 
to  a  noble  edifice,  Malory's  Arthur  is  by  no 
means  faultless.     He  can   lay  no  claim  to 
the  impeccability    of    the   Laureate's   hero. 
The  *'  passing  fair  damsel  Lionors  "  was  not 
the  only  object  of  his  attentions ;  and  he  fell 
into  a  shameful  and  horrible  sin  with  his  half- 
sister,  Morgawse.     Thus  was  Mordred  born, 
the  evil  genius  of  AHhur.     On  the  advice  of 
^lerlin,  or  at  any  rate  acting  on  a  prediction 
of  the  wizard's  that  "he  that  should  destroy 
him  should  be  bom  on  May-day,"   Arthur 
emulates  the  infamy  of  Herod ;  for  he  orders 
all  the  children  who  have  the  ill-luck  to  be 
bom  on  that  festival  to  be  put  on  board 
ship  and  sent  to  sea.     "  And  so  by  fortune 
the  ship  drove  into  a  castle,  and  was  all  to- 
riven,  and   destroyed  the   most   part,"   but 
3Iordred    escaped.      No    unpleasant   conse- 
quences for  Arthur  seem  to  have  followed 
immediately,  though  we  hear  that,  not  un- 
naturally, ''many  lords  and  barons  of  this 
realm  were  displeased  for  their  children  were 
so  lost."      These   dark     shadows    however 
occupy  a  small  space  in   Malory's  portrait. 
They  had  crept  into  the  romances  through 
the  misplaced  ingenuity  of  men  who  had  no 
eye  for  character  ;  or  through  the  confusion 
of  names  and  events,  such  as  produced  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  least  edifying 
incidents    in   classical   mythology.      In   the 
earliest  forms  of  the  Arthur  legend,  there 
was   no   mention   of   these   horrors,  nor   of 
Guenever's  infidelity.     Once  in  the  romances 
there  was  no  getting  them  out  again.     Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
labile  addition  was  regarded  as  quite  pardon- 
able, subtraction  savoured  of  heresy ;  so  here 
—what  wa£  written,  was  ^'ritten,  and  Malory 
"vdll  leave    out   nothing,  although    he   may 
modify  and  soften.     He  finds  them  in  his 
authorities  and  feels  bound  to  insert  them ; 
but  they  are  felt  as  incongruities.     Putting 
out  of  sight  these  inharmonious  details,  his 
Arthur  is  a  real  fiesh  and  blood  king,  with 
his  faults  and  foibles,  and  not  a  model  of 
consistent  propriety.     For  instance,  he  is  a 
little  irritable  at  times ;  when  a  damsel  who 
had  presented  herself  at  his  wedding  and 
luade  great  dole,  was  suddenly  carried  ofE  by 
a  knight  who  rode  armed  into  the  hall,  we 
read  "  the  king  was  glad,  for  she  made  such 
a  noise."     But  in  Malory  as  well  as  in  the 
old  Welsh  and   English   traditions   Ai'thur 
stands  out  as  the  ideal  king,  "  to  be  remem* 
bered  before  all  other  Christian  kings."    His 
conquest  of  Lucius,  Emperor  of  Kome,  forms 


the  principal  event  in  his  career  as  related 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  also  makes 
Arthur  subdue  the  Saxons,  Ireland,  Iceland. 
Gothland,  Norway,  Dacia,  Aquitaine,  and 
Gaul.  The  account  of  the  Koman  expedition 
in  the  Jforte  d* Arthur  is  certainly  the  most 
extravagant  and  most  tiresome  part  of  the 
book. 

The  question  naturally  arises — ^Was  there 
ever  a  real  King  Arthur  ?  King  Lear  and 
King  Gorboduc  and  all  the  other  kings  in 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Chronicle  we  can 
contentedly  resign  to  fiction ;  but  must  we 
also  give  up  our  flower  of  kings  and  mirror 
of  knighthood  1  Historians  have  been  wholly 
untouched  by  the  evidence  which  seemed  so 
convincing  to  Caxton,  the  sepulchre  of  Glas- 
tonbuiy,  the  beryl  seal  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  of  "Westminster,  the  Hound  Table  at 
Winchester,  and  the  "  many  other  things " 
in  various  places.  They  attach  no  credence 
to  the  extraordinary  account  in  the  Annals 
of  Morgan  of  the  discovery  in  1191  of  the 
coffins  of  Guenever,  Mordred,  and  Arthur, 
which  last  bore  the  inscription,  "  Hie  jacet 
inclytus  rex  Arturus  sepullus  in  insula  Avel- 
lania"  for  that  place  was  formerly  called 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  that  is,  of  Apples ;  nor 
to  the  subsequent  statement  that  these  relics 
were  shown  to  Edward  I.  and  his  queen  in 
1298.  They  are  not  converted  by  the  further 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  Antuds  of 
Waverley,  where  we  are  told  that  Arthur's 
crown  was  given  to  Edward  I.  by  the  Welsh 
in  1283. 

In  fact  the  incredulity  brought  about  by 
Geoffrey's  extraordinary  statements  has  gone 
so  far  that  mythological  fanatics  have  not 
hesitated  to  convert  the  hero  into  a  sun-myth, 
an  honour  which  he  shares  with  many  cele- 
brities from  Saturn  to  Bobin  Hood,  and 
which  has  lately  threatened  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  himself.  It  is  however  pleasant  to 
find  that  some  of  our  best  and  most  recent 
investigators  not  only  believe  that  Arthur 
lived,  but  that  they  can  tell  us  something 
authentic  about  him ;  for  instance,  Messrs. 
Glennie,  Skene,  and  Ward  concur,  with  some 
others,  in  believing  that  Arthur  was  a  sixth 
century  Cymric  chieftain  or  guledig,  who  led 
his  tribesmen  of  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde 
against  the  Saxons  of  Bernicia,  and  the  Picts 
and  Scots  from  beyond  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  ^ 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  came  to 
be  transferred  to  the  south-west  of  England, 
as  we  find  him  in  Geoff i*ey  of  Monmouth, 

*  Messrs.  Tedder  and  Kenicy  in  the  £nci/cl(>padin 
BrUannica  suggest  thnt  "  Arthur  "  is  the  Gaelic  Aixi- 
tur,  that  is  altm  dux,  and  is  thus  a  title  rather  than 
a  proper  name. 
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and  late  writers.  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan, 
who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  places  him 
in  Somersetshire.  Perhaps  after  alt  it  is  but  a 
vain  thing  to  concern  ourselves  about  the 
nucleus  round  which  the  vast  mass  of  legend 
and  literature  has  accumulated;  and  we  may 
as  well  content  ourselves  with  Cazton's  con- 
clusion, "  for  to  pass  the  time  this  book  shall 
be  pleasant  to  read  in,  hut  for  to  give  faith 
and  belief  that  all  is  true  that  is  contained 
herein,  ye  be  at  your  own  libei-ty." 

Although  Arthur  was  always  a  popular 
hero,  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Tennyson  to 
adequately   develop  the  posaibilitieii   of   the 


Originally  perhaps  a  reduplication  of  the 
character  of  Mordred,  in  so  far  as  he  is  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  Arthur,  the  lover 
of  his  wife,  and  the  rebel  against  his  crown, 
his  reputation  increased  at  the  expense  of 
Mordred's.  (It  is  worth  while  to  remark 
that  Mordred's  attempt  to  marry  Guenever 
is  rendered  less  extraordinary,  if  the  original 
identity  of  the  two  characters,  before  Mor- 
dred was  thought  of  as  Arthur's  son  and 
nephew,  is  kept  in  view.)  In  the  hands  of 
Map,  lAncelot  became  the  incarnation  of  the 
knightly  ideal.  His  physical  strength  and 
courage  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 


I*»m  a  DnOfing  tir  Hbhbt 


character.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Arthur  was 
forced  into  the  background  by  the  more 
positive  and  active  heroism  of  Lancelot  and 
Tristram  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
perfect  Baintliness  of  Galahad  on  the  other. 
Lord  Tennyson  has  made  lAncelot  strictly 
subordinate  to  Arthur  ;  he  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  Galahad,  and  almost  ignores  Tristram, 
while  he  transposes  the  great-hearted  but 
sinful  king,  whose  wickedness  was  the  cause  of 
his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  realm,  into  a  mag- 
nificent beau'ideal  of  Christian  knighthood. 

Sir  Lancelot  is  distinctly  the  most  brilliant 
among  the  champions  of  the  Kound  Table. 


knight ;  he  "  was  never  matched  of  earthly 
knight's  hand."  He  is  merciful  and  gentle  ; 
be  "will  never  smite  a  felled  knight,"  and 
spares  the  Ufe  of  Gawaine  under  the  severest 
provocation  ;  he  is,  as  his  brother  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris  declares,  "the  kindest  man  that 
ever  strake  with  sword,"  as  well  as  "the 
sternest  knight  to  liis  mortal  foe  that  ever 
put  spear  in  the  rest."  To  Queen  Guenever 
he  is  a  faithful  lover  ;  he  has  "  never  failed 
her  in  right  nor  in  wrong  since  Uie  first  day 
that  Arthur  made  him  knight."  To  King 
Arthur,  save  in  tliis  one  matter,  and  what 
flows  from  it  when  the  sin  is  discovered,  he 
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is  always  loyal  and  full  of  hearty  admiration; 
in  the  battle  with  Arthur  before  the  castlo 
of  Joyous  Grard,  when  Arthur  sought  to  slay 
him,  "  Sir  Lancelot  suffered  him  and  would 
not  stiike  again;"  and  after  Arthur  had 
been  unhorsed  by  Sir  Bors,  "  therewithal  Sir 
Lancelot  alight  off  his  horse  and  took  up  the 
king  and  horsed  him  again/'  declaring,  ''  I 
will  never  see  that  most  noble  king  that 
made  me  knight  neither  slain  nor  shamed." 
To  his  fellows  he  is  ever  true  and  self-forget- 
f ul ;  he  gives  Sir  Tristram  his  vote  as  best 
knight  after  the  great  tournament  at 
Lonazep,  and  urges  all  to  dp  the  same. 
He  is  '*  the  goodliest  person  ever  came  among 
press  of  knights  ; "  of  high  birth,  his  father 
being  King  Ban  of  Ben  wick  (that  is,  Benoic, 
or  Brittany),  and  himself  eighth  in  degree 
from  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  full  of  fine  natural 
impulses,  and  of  God's  graces — sympathetic, 
humble,  reverent,  and  pious.  At  the  command 
of  Arthur  he  miraculously  heals  the  wounds 
of  Sir  Urre  of  Hungary ;  at  first  modestly  re- 
fusing to  attempt  where  "so  many  kings  and 
knights  have  assayed  and  failed,"  he  after- 
wards knelt  down  and  held  up  his  hands  and 
invoked  the  Blessed  Trinity,  "  and  forthwith 
all  the  wounds  fair  healed  and  seemed  as 
they  had  been  whole  a  seven  year.  Then 
Xing  Arthur  and  all  the  kings  and  knights 
kneeled  down  and  gave  thanks  and  lovings 
unto  God  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother,  and 
ever  Sir  Lancelot  wept  as  he  had  been  a 
child  that  had  been  beaten."  The  Nemesis 
of  his  sin  is  complete.  He  slays  unwittingly 
Sir  Gareth,  whom  he  loves  with  almost 
fatherly  affection,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  his  best 
friend.  After  the  war  with  Arthur,  when 
the  king  is  suddenly  called  home  to  defend 
himself  against  Mordred,  Gawaine,  who  is 
now  lAncelot's  bitterest  enemy,  writes  to 
him  and  entreats  him  to  come  over  and  help 
the  king.  The  letter  is  so  interesting,  as 
showing  the  essentially  Christian  character 
of  the  knightly  ideal,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  transcribe  part  of  it.  Gawaine  tells  him 
that  he  is  dying  of  the  wound  Lancelot  gave 
him  afore  the  city  of  Ben  wick,  "  wherefore 
I  beseech  thee,  Sir  Lancelot,  to  return  again 
unto  this  realm  and  see  my  tomb,  and  pray 
some  prayers  more  or  less  for  my  soul.  And 
this  same  day  that  I  wrote  this  schedule,  I 
was  hurt  to  the  death  in  the  same  wound, 
the  which  I  had  of  thy  hand.  Sir  Lancelot. 
For  of  a  more  nobler  man  might  I  not  be 
slain.  Also,  Sir  Lancelot,  for  all  the  love 
that  ever  was  betwixt  us,  make  no  tarrying, 
but  come  over  the  sea  in  all  haste,  that  thou 
mayest  with  thy  noble  knights  rescue  that 
noble  king  that  made  thee  knight."     Lance- 


lot at  once  complies.  Landing  at  Dover,  he 
hears  that  Arthur  is  slain.  He  goes  to  the 
castle,  and  by  the  tomb  of  Gawaine  prays 
heartily  for  his  soul,  giving  alms  with  his 
own  hand,  clad  in  a  mourning  gown,  and 
causing  a  Requiem  mass  to  be  celebrated  by 
'^all  the  priests  and  clerks  that  might  be 
gotten  in  the  cotmtry."  And  Sir  Lancelot 
lay  two  nights  on  Gawaine's  tomb  in 
prayers  and  in  weeping.  After  this  he  seeks 
the  queen  in  the  nunnery  of  Almesbury, 
whither  she  fled  after  the  fatal  battle 
between  Arthur  and  the  rebels.  Guenever 
receives  him  penitently,  confessing  her  sin — 
"  yet  I  trust,  through  God's  grace "  (she 
says)  '^  that  after  my  death  to  have  a  sight 
of  the  blessed  face  of  Christ.  Therefore,  Sir 
Lancelot,  I  require  thee  and  beseech  thee 
heartily,  for  all  the  love  that  ever  was  be- 
twixt us,  that  thou  never  see  me  more  in  the 
visage ;  and  I  command  thee  on  God's  behalf 
that  thou  forsake  my  company,  and  to  thy 
kingdom  thou  turn  again  and  keep  well  thy 
realm  from  war  and  wrack.  For  as  well  as 
I  have  loved  thee,  mine  heart  will  not  serve 
me  to  see  thee  ;  for  through  thee  and  me  is 
the  flower  of  kings  and  knights  destroyed." 
Sir  Lancelot  rides  away  resolved  to  betake 
himself  to  penance.  He  meets  Sir  Bedivere 
at  a  wayside  chapel,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  lived  as  a  hermit.  After  hear- 
ing mass  he  confesses  his  sins  and  receives 
the  habit  from  the  bishop.  Once  indeed 
before,  during  the  quest  of  the  graal,  he  had 
repented  and  had  confessed  his  great  sin ; 
but  on  his  return  to  the  court  he  had  fallen 
back  into  his  old  wickedness,  w^ithin  a  month 
according  to  Map,  though  Malory  says  no- 
thing of  the  time.  Now  he  remains  constant, 
and  is  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 

After  he  had  buried  Guenever  by  the  side 
of  her  husband,  Lancelot  "  swooned  and  lay 
long  still,  while  the  hermit  came  out  and 
awaked  him  and  said,  'Ye  be  to  blame,  for 
ye  displease  God  with  such  manner  of 
sorrow  making.'  'Truly, ''said  Sir  Lancelot, 
'I  trust  I  do  not  displease  God,  for  He 
knoweth  mine  intent,  for  my  sorrow  was  not 
and  is  not  for  any  rejoicing  of  sin,  but  my 
sorrow  may  never  have  end.  For  when  I 
remember  of  her  beauty  and  of  her  noblesse, 
that  was  both  with  the  king  and  with  her,  so 
when  I  saw  his  corpse  and  her  corpse  so  lie 
together,  truly  mine  heart  would  not  serve  to 
sustain  my  careful  body.  Also  when  I  remem- 
ber me,  how  by  mine  default,  mine  orgule, 
and  my  pride,  that  they  were  both  laid  full 
low,  that  were  peerless  that  ever  was  living 
of  Christian  people,  wit  you  well,'  said  Sir 
Lancelot,  *  this  remembered  of  their  kindness 
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and  mj  uukindness  sank  so  to  my  heart, 
that  I  might  not  sustain  myself.'  "  Six 
weeks  after  he  died,  and  when  his  fellows 
found  him  dead  "  he  lay  as  he  had  smiled." 

The  character  of  Lancelot  is  in  fact  a 
magnificent  creation.  It  is  highly  complex, 
full  of  contradictory  qualities,  united  and 
reconciled  :  gentleness  and  courage,  loyalty 
and  treachery,  strength  and  frailty,  "passions 
of  nobleness  and  aches  of  shame."  We  get 
to  know  it  by  an  infinity  of  separate  touches, 
for  the  old  romancer  had  not  the  short  and 
easy  method  of  formal  analysis  which  the 
modern  novelist  employs.  It  was  built  up 
by  many  different  writers,  often  ignorant  of 
each  other's  work,  but  harmonized  by  the 
genius  of  Map.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the 
share  of  Malory,  whose  fine  insight  and  great 
constructive  skill  enabled  him  to  select  and 
arrange  his  allusions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  portrait  worthy  to  stand  beside 
any  in  fiction — clear,  gracious,  and  vivid. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked 
about  the  ethics  of  the  chivalrous  romances 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  writers  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  terribly  low  and  sensual 
reality,  veiling  itself  under  an  unpractically 
lofty  ideal.  Ascham's  often-quoted  opinion 
of  the  Morte  d* Arthur  may  be  once  more  re- 
l^eated  here  :  "  The  whole  pleasure  of  which 
book  stand eth  in  two  special  points,  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry  :  in  which 
book  they  are  counted  the  noblest  knights 
that  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrel  and 
commit  foulest  adulteries  by  subtlest  shifts. . . 
This  is  good  stuff  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at 
or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at;  yet  I 
know  when  God's  Bible  was  banished  the 
court  and  the  Morte  d^ Arthur  received  into 
the  prince's  chamber."  This  is  of  course 
outrageously  unfair ;  but  not  more  so  than 
the  opinion  of  a  clever  writer  of  to-day,  who 
speaks  of  the  ethics  of  chivalry  as  **an 
essentially  aesthetic,  unpractical  system  "  and 
"utterly  incompatible  with  any  real  and 
serious  business  in  life."  Now,  the  truth  is 
that,  although  not  absolutely  perfect,  the 
ethical  theory  of  the  Arthurian  epos  is  a 
distinctly  high  one  ;  and  the  practice  does 
not  fall  short  of  the  theory  in  a  greater 
degree  than  we  see  among  oiurselves.  Among 
the  more  conspicuous  virtues  are  courage, 
love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  injustice, 
loyalty,  fidelity  to  promises  and  to  the 
unspoken  obligations  implied  by  friendship 
and  brotherhood,  self-control,  and  disregard 
of  mere  bodily  ease.  Clemency  is  held  in 
the  highest  estimation ;  for  as  Gaheris  told 
Gawaine  when  he  strove  to  slay  Sir  Ablamor, 


"a  knight  without  mercy  is  without  worship." 
While  the  motive  for  action  is  often  love  of 
fame,  the  best  knights  are  notable  for  their 
humility  ;  and  lofty  self-respect  is  combined 
with  almost  child-like  simplicity.  Gentleness, 
generosity,  and  courtesy,  among  lesser  excel- 
lences which  go  to  make  up  the  character 
of  the  gentleman,  are  there ;  and  with  them 
sincere  reverence  for  God  and  man,  the 
absence  of  which  lies  at  the  root  of  half  our 
modern  failures  and  follies.  The  influence 
of  definitely  Christian  feeling  is  seen  not 
only  in  the  high  place  given  to  the  virtues 
of  mercy  for  the  fallen  and  tenderness  for 
the  weak,  but  in  tlie  supreme  importance 
attached  to  purity.  The  almost  superstitious 
exaltation  of  bodily  chastity  is  due  to  a  vivid 
realisation  of  the  beatitude  which  promises 
to  the  pure  the  vision  of  God.  With  this 
lofty  ideal  before  them,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  knights  are  often  lamentable ;  but  it 
would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  we  have 
greatly  improved  in  our  practice,  while  in  its 
reverence  for  purity  the  Morte  d^ Arthur  is 
distinctly  in  advance  of  much  of  the  popu- 
lar fiction  of  to-day.  The  main  ethical 
impulse  is  clearly  love  of  honour;  and,  as 
Aristotle  says,  honour  is  the  chief  of  all  ex- 
ternal goods.  The  desire  for  fame  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  mere  love  of 
applause,  and  if  not  the  highest  motive  is  at 
least  superior  to  most  of  those  which  move 
"  the  average  sensual  man,"  such  as  love  of 
money,  pleasure,  and  position.  It  leads  to  a 
lofty  self-respect,  a  shrinking  from  what  is 
mean,  contemptible,  and  cowardly,  and  to 
that  "  chastity  of  honour  which  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound."  If  this  is  only  an  aesthetic 
motive  of  morality,  it  is  one  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  not  to 
speak  of  others ;  and  when  completed  and 
spiritualised  by  Christianity,  it  gives  us  one 
of  the  most  serviceable,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  standards  of  conduct.  The 
ethics  of  chivalry  are  a  compromise  between 
the  ideal  of  the  priest,  the  ideal  of  the  warrior, 
and  the  ideal  of  the  poet.  That  the  result 
falls  short  of  the  very  highest  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  that  is  the  way  with  compromises  ; 
and  after  all,  is  not  our  own  work-a-day  sys- 
tem of  ethics  a  compromise,  and  is  it  always 
superior  to  Gareth's  and  Galahad's  ? 

In  the  Morte  d' Arthur  we  find,  as  Caxton 
promises  in  the  preface,  "  noble  chivalry, 
courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness,  hardiness, 
love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate, 
virtue,  and  sin.  Do  after  the  good  and 
leave  the  evil  and  it  shall  bring  unto  you 
good  fame  and  renommee." 

F.  Ryland. 


From  a  Dnatlmf  ty  A.  D.  H'Cobhici 


GLIMPSES    OF    OLD    ENGLISH   HOMES.^ 
V.     CHISWICK  HOUSE. 


BELONQING   TO  THE  DUKE  OP  DEVONSHIRE,    K.O. 


LiTEBARY,  political,  artietic,  and  social 
remiiUBcences  all  come  crowding  to  one's 
mind  at  meatioa  of  Lord  Burlington's 
famous  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
There  Pope's  caustic,  bitter  witticisms  were 
uttered  about  all  things  human  or  divine ; 
there  died  two  of  England's  greatest  states- 
men,  Fox  and  Canning ;  there  David  Garrick 
brought  his  brilliant  talent  and  pausionate 
personal  vanity  j  there  emperors  and  princes, 
beauties  and  celebrities  have  passed  one  after 
another  through  the  long  gallery  until  the 
list  of  famous  names  comes  down  to  the 
present  time,  when  a  few   years   since  his 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
his  celebrated  garden  parties  in  the  lovely 
groundfi  of  Chiswick.  It  was  long  years 
ago,  when  the  building  was  much  smaller 
than  it  is  now,  that  Lord  Hervey's  witticism 
about  Chiswick  House  made  society  merry 
at  Lord  Burlington's  expense.  In  speaking 
of  it  he  said,  "  The  house  is  too  small  to 
inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hang  on  one's 
watch  chain,"  and  the  subject  seeming  par- 
ticularly to  amuse  him,  he  went  further,  and 
in  imitation  of  Martial's  lines  beginning — 

"  Quara  bene  non  hahitoa — " 
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he  indited  the  following : — 

"  Possessed  of  one  great  hall  for  state, 
Without  one  room  to  sleep  or  eat ; 
How  well  you  build  let  flattery  tell, 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwell.'* 

This  great  hall,  or  gallery,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  but  since  Lord  Hervey's 
day  many  other  noble  apartments  have  been 
added  to  the  villa,  which  was  copied  from  a 
Palladian  building  at  Vicenza.  It  is  quite 
true  that  comfort  was  sadly  sacrificed  to 
beauty  in  its  original  construction,  the  im- 
portant pai-t  of  a  kitchen,  for  example,  being 
omitted  entirely,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  intended  to  be  more  of  .a 
summer  house  than  an  actual  dwelling.  The 
kitchen  and  offices  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  living  rooms,  and  a  most  curious  minia- 
ture railway  extends  from  one  to  the  other. 
Unless  time  and  distance  are  very  nicely 
calculated,  the  dishes  for  dinner  are  apt  to 
arrive  at  uncertain  intervals.  In  a  work 
entitled  Loivdon  and  its  Environs  Described^ 
published  in  1 761 ,  there  is  a  quaint  description 
of  Chi s wick  House  as  it  then  was.  The 
account  speaks  of  it  as  a  "villa  which  for 
elegance  of  taste  surpasses  everything  of  its 
kind  in  England.  The  ascent  to  the  house 
is  by  a  noble  flight  of  steps,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  statue  of  Palladio,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  portico  is 
supported  by  six  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  a  pediment  very 
elegant,  and  the  cornices,  frieze,  and  archi- 
trave, as  rich  as  possible.  This  magnificent 
front  strikes  all  who  behold  it  with  an  un- 
common pleasure  and  surprise.  The  octago- 
nal saloon  finishing  at  top  in  a  dome  through 
which  it  is  enlightened,  is  also  very  elegant. 
The  rooms  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  are 
finely  furnished  with  pictures  of  the  great 
masters.  It  were  to  be  wished  this  house 
had  been  built  on  a  larger  scale,  that  the 
grandeur  might  have  equalled  the  elegance." 

This,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  is 
probably  the  "  flattery  "  which  seems  to  have 
so  much  exercised  the  witty  Lord  Hervey, 
but  even  more  sober  language  must  give  an 
agreeable  account  of  the  charms  of  Chiswick, 
so  near  to  the  bustling  metropolis,  for  it  is 
only  five  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and 
yet  so  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature 
that  in  referring  to  it  Thomson  in  his 
Seasons  uses  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Sylvan  scenes  where  art  alone  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  charms." 

A  good  many  charms  of  art  exist  inside 


the  house,  if  those  of  nature  have  it  all 
their  own  way  outside,  and  Horace  Walpole 
we  acre  told  "loved  to  wander  among  the 
Vandykes  and  curios  of  which  the  rooms  are 
full."  Several  of  these  rooms  were  added 
in  the  form  of  two  commodious  wings  more 
useful  than  ornamental,  which  while  of  im- 
mense advantage  as  regards  space,  entirely 
destroy  the  original  classic  proportions  of  the 
building.  In  one  of  these  wings  is  the  large 
drawing-room,  where  some  of  the  best  pic- 
tures hang  upon  walls  of  painted  cream- 
coloured  satin,  having  a  broad  band  of  dark 
red  velvet  about  five  feet  from  the  floor,  upon 
which  are  arranged  miniatures,  medals,  seals, 
and  curious  old  faience.  Several  portraits 
by  Vandyke,  a  landscape  by  Salvator  Bosa, 
and  a  rustic  subject  with  figures  by  Albano, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  drawing-room,  a  bright, 
sunny  apartment  having  two  large  windows, 
one  looking  out  upon  the  broad  avenue 
which  is  the  approach  to  the  house,  and 
where  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  famous 
cedars  stand,  the  other  giving  a  view  of  the 
grassy  paths,  shaded  by  more  *  branching 
cedars,  and  leading  towards  the  river  Thames. 
The  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is  painted 
and  richly  gilt.  In  the  dome-shaped,  circular 
room  in  the  centre  of  the  central  corridor 
are  busts,  and  statues,  and  large  pictures  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  Louis  XIII.,  Charles  I. 
and  family,  and  others.  Before  one  portrait 
of  the  unfortunate  King  Charles,  whether 
this  particular  one  is  uncertain,  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau,  the  author  of  the  Covfessums,  is 
said  to  have  paused  as  he  was  examining  the 
beauties  of  Chiswick  House,  and  to  have 
murmured  half  aloud,  "  II  a  I'air  du  mal- 
heur  ! "  The  celebrated  French  writer  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  village  of  Chiswick, 
and  was  often  at  the  villa,  and  in  the  gardens 
of  Lord  Burlington's  "  Betreat." 

It  was  by  the  marriage  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Boyle  with  Lord  Hartington  that  Chiswick 
House,  as  well  as  Burlington  House,  became 
the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire. 
It  was  during  the  life  of  the  .next  Duke 
that  Chiswick  perhaps  knew  its  most  bril- 
liant phase,  when  the  beauty,  talents,  and 
charms  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
gathered  around  her  the  most  distinguished 
and  agreeable  men  and  women  of  the  day  ; 
Fox,  whose  conversation  the  Duchess  herself 
describes  in  the  following  language : — "  He  is 
like  a  brilliant  player  at  billiards,  the  strokes 
follow  one  another  piff  !  pafF ! "  and  Sheridan, 
with  his  talented  wife ;  also  Hare,  who  had 
the  character  of  being  the  wittiest  man  of 
his  age,  as  well  as  many  others,  who  were 
sure  to  have  been  at  their  best  when  in  com- 
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pany  with  such  liv'omeii  as  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  and  Lady 
Melbourne,  all  of  whom  were  as  witty  as 
they  were  beautiful. 

The  poet  Gray,  who  was  himself  a  wel- 
come guest  at  Chiswick,  wrote  thus  of  Pope — 

"  In  Chiswick's  bowers  Pope  imloads  the  boughs 
within  his  reach, 
The  purple  vine,   blue  plum,  and  blushing 

Much  time  was,  in  fact,  passed  by  the  small 
mis-shapen  man  under  "  Chiswick's  bowers," 
and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  grand  old 
cedars  of  Libanus  which  were  transplanted 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  from  Sutton  Court. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  these  gardens  of 
Chiswick,  whei'e  lilac  and  laburnums  scent 
the  air,  and  where  long  vistas  of  green  are 
terminated  by  a  classic  temple,  or  an  obelisk, 
or  a  statue.  The  antique  busts  and  marbles, 
some  of  the  latter  in  a  decidedly  damaged 
condition,  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Arundel  collection  made  by  Thomas  Howard 
Buke  of  Norfolk.  There  are  also  lions  and 
curious  beasts  sculptured  by  Scheemakers, 
and  statues  dug  up  in  Adrian's  garden  at 
Borne.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds  there  is 
H  remarkable  yew-walk,  and  in  another  a 
place  called  the  wilderness,  a  clever  bit 
of  planting  and  laying  out,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  make  a  small  piece  of  ground 
appear  very  large.  The  great  conservatories 
are  a  feature  of  the  place,  with  their  camelia- 
house,  and  their  wealth  of  flowering  azaleas, 
while  in  surrounding  gardens  are  plants  of 
every  known  vaiiety.  Then  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  -  garden  having  grass  walks  and 
gnarled  fruit  trees  growing  in  fantastic 
shapes  against  weatherworn  red  bnck  walls, 
is  the  very  place  for  a  quiet  stroll  on  a 
summer  afternoon,  before  crossing  the  lawn 
to  the  great  plane  tree  upon  which  is  fastened 
a  steel  plate  engraved  with  the  date  1853, 
and  the  name  Maria  Nicolaiewna,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
One  can  then  continue  one's  walk  by  grassy 
slopes  to  the  Chis,  a  mere  rivulet  expanded 
in  the  grounds  into  a  sort  of  tidal  pond,  part 
of  which  has  lately  been  cut  off,  while  the 
heronry,  which  was  formerly  situated  on  the 
island,  no  longer  exists.  A  passing  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  monument  to  *'  Lill," 
an  Italian  greyhound,  whose  faithfulness  in 
life  entitled  her  to  a  particularly  well-turned 
Latin  inscription  after  death,  while  her  little 
canine  remains  rest  peacefully  under  the 
shade  of  an  ilex-tree  in  the  historic  grounds 
of  Chiswick. 


It  was  near  the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  with  its  medieval  tower  and  monu- 
ments, that  Pope  landed,  when  having  been 
rowed  across  from  his  own  vOla  at  Twicken- 
ham, six  miles  distant,  he  sought  the  shady 
retreats  of  Chiswick,  where  he  might  indite  a 
crushing  answer  to  Lord  Hervey's  witticisms, 
or  make  Lady  Wortley  Montagu's  cheek 
bum  over  some  unmanly  attack  in  return 
for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  her  *'  broken 
friendship."  He  first  met  this  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  but  undoubtedly  eccentric 
woman,  when  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  before 
he  had  become  embittered  by  life,  and  at  the 
time  when  his  vanity  made  him  believe  that 
even  physical  defects  would  be  overlooked 
by  any  woman  whom  the  brilliant  brain  of 
Alexander  Pope  singled  out  for  admiration. 
It  was  to  Lady  Mary  that  he  wrote,  during 
her  absence  abroad,  the  words  so  clearly 
proving  this  confidence  in  his  personal  powers 
of  fascination  : — "  May  the  last  man  who 
left  you  be  the  last  whom  you  would  wish  to 
leave."  A  neatly-turned  phrase,  certainly, 
containing  multum  in  parvo.  To  Lady  Mary 
was  also  addressed  his  celebrated  EpisUe  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelardy  which  is  called  by  Bowles 
"  the  most  touching,  affecting,  poetical,  im- 
passioned, and  most  pernicious  of  all  his 
works."  This  biographer  says  of  Pope  that 
he  "  was  through  life  impatient  of  conti-a- 
diction,  scarcely  brooked  a  dissenting  voice, 
and  having  been  fostered  by  early  patronage, 
lived  afterwards  in  the  sunshine  of  flattery." 
He  was  the  most  terrible  satirist  of  his  age, 
and  after  his  well-known  quarrel  with  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  when  Lord  Hei-vey 
espoused  her  cause  and  became  Pope's  mortal 
enemy,  the  poet  gave  him  the  contemptuous 
name  of  "  Lord  Fanny,"  In  a  caricature  by 
Hogarth  in  allusion  to  some  local  topic  of 
the  day.  Pope  is  represented  as  white-wash- 
ing Chiswick  House,  while  the  Duke  of 
Chandos's  carriage  passing  is  bespattered  with 
dirt.  Hogarth  himself,  one  of  the  greatest 
national  painters,  is  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Chiswick  parish  church.  In  a  letter 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  May  29,  1744,  Horace 
Walpole  says — "Pope  is  given  over  with 
dropsy,  which  is  mounted  into  his  head :  in 
an  evening  he  is  not  in  his  senses  :  the  other 
day  at  Chiswick  he  said  to  my  Lady  Burling- 
ton, *  Look  at  our  Saviour  there !  how  ill 
they  have  crucified  Him !  * "  The  poet  died  the 
day  after  this  letter  was  written :  "  in  the 
evening,"  says  Spence ;  "  but  they  did  not 
know  the  exact  time,  for  his  departure  was 
so  easy,  that  it  was  imperceptible  even  to  the 
passers  by." 

Upon  one  occasion   not  long   before   his 
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death,  and  when  sickly  and  failing.  Pope 
was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Lord  Orrery  to 
go  and  Bee  David  Garrick  in  his  great  part  of 
Kichard  HI.  Fitzgerald  says  that  "as 
the    actor    came   from   the    wing   with    hia 

■Now  ja  the  winter  of  our  dieconteni,' — 


he  coiild  see  a  little  figure  in  black  seated  in 
a  fiide  box,  whose  eyes  seem  to  shoot  through 
him  like  lightning.  For  a  moment  he 
was  dietiirbed — but  anxiety  gave  place  to 
joy  and  triumpK  The  house  was  presently 
in  a  roar  of  dehght,  the  great  poet  applaud- 
ing heartily.  This  was  indeed  an  honour, 
for  Pope  had  given  up  theatres." 
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In  A  small  room  leading  out  of  the  long 
gallery  at  Chiswick,  hangs  a  portrait  of  Pope, 
And  on  the  staircase  n  half-length  one  in 
pasiel  of  David  Garrick,  in.  a  wig  and  a 
bright  blue  coat.  Two  pictures  of  his  wife 
hang  beside  him,  one  an  old  lady  with 
•white  hair,  the  other  young  and  smiling 
as  Ladr  Burlington  painted  her  when  as 
"  la  Violette "  she  was  all  the  rage  in 
London.     Horace  Walpole  called  her  "the 


the  actors,  and,  seeing  that  he  mnst  say 
something,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  who  played  the  kin^,  seemed  quite 
at  home  on  the  stage.  It  turned  out  that 
his  praise  had  been  bestowed  upon  a  scene- 
shifter  from  his  own  theatre,  who  had  been 
brought  down  from  London  to  superintend 
the  mechanical  arrangements,  and  had  taken 
the  part  on  an  emergency." 

At  the  time  Gatrick   was  playing  Haet- 
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finest  and  most  admired  dancer  in  the 
norld,"  and  Fitzgerald  says  in  his  life  of 
Garrick  that  "Two  noble  sisters,  the 
Conntesses  of  Burlington  and  Talbot,  were 
competing  for  her,  having  heralwaya  at  their 
houses.  She  married  Garrick  when  he  was 
in  the  hey-day  of  favour  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  part  of  their  honeymoon  was 
spent  at  Chiswick.  An  amusing  anecdote  is 
told  of  Garrick  having  been  invited  to  wit- 
ness some  private  theatricals  at  a  great 
country  house.  After  the  performance  he 
was  anxiously  questioned  as  to  the  merits  of 


ings  in  Jarie  Shore  the  excitement  about 
Wilkes  and  liberty  was  so  intense  that  when 
the  great  actor  pronounced  some  lines  dero- 
gatory to  the  majesty  of  the  people  with  the 
emphasis  which  would  have  been  laid  upon 
them  by  a  baron  or  a  courtier  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  found  it  was  safer  to  quarrel 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  than  with  the 
unofficial  censors  who  watched  the  stage  in 
the  interests  of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  and  was 
glad  to  get  oS  with  nothing  more  severe  than 
a  friendly  admonition. 

On  this  same  stainuise  there  is  a  portrait 
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of  the  lovely  and  unhappy  young  Countess 
of  Euston,  a  daughter  of  Lady  Bur- 
lington. Beneath  it  is  p'inted  the  following 
curious  inscription  : — 


"  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle— Born  May  the  14, 1724. 
She  was  the  Comfort  and  Joy  of  her  Parents, 
The  Delight  of  all  who  knew  her  Angelick 
Temper— and  the  Admiration  of  all  who 
saw  her  Beauty. 

"  She  was  marry'd  October  ye  10th,  1741, 
and  Deliver'd  (by  Death)  from  misery, 
May  the  2nd,  1742. 

"  This  picture  was  drawn  seven  weeks  after 
her  Death  (from  Memory)  by  her  most 
affectionate  Mother, 

"  Dorothy  Burlington." 

Several  other  portraits  of  Lady  Euston, 
who  was  very  unhappily  married,  are  to  be 
found  on  this  same  staircase,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  house.  There  is  here 
also  a  charming  picture  of  Charlotte  Boyle, 
Marchioness  of  Hartington,  taken  as  a  child 
with  her  dog.  On  an  upper  staircase  hangs 
an  engraving  of  Sir  Joshua  B/cynolds's  cele- 
brated portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  her  daughter  Lady  Georgiana  Cavendish, 
the  latter  a  baby  on  her  mother's  knee  The 
Duchess's  hand  is  held  out  ready  to  strike 
that  of  the  child  in  play. 

It  was  in  an  upper  room  of  the  opposite 
wing  of  the  house  that  George  Canning,  the 
statesman  and  orator,  breathed  his  last.  In 
a  letter  to  him  from  the  King  dated  July  19th, 
1827,  his  Majesty  remarks:  "I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  are  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  odious  lumbago " — and  the  answer  to 
this,  dated  the  following  day,  is :  "  Mr. 
Canning  is  deeply  sensible  of  yr.  Majesty's 
kind  concern  for  his  health.  He  has  happily 
left  his  bed  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  is 
ordered  to  go  this  afternoon  to  Chiswick 
(w^hich  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  been 
kind  enough  to  lend  him).  After  a  few  days 
of  quiet  there,  he  will,  with  yr.  Majesty's  kind 
permission,  pay  his  respects  to  yr.  Majesty 
some  morning  towards  the  end  of  next  week." 

Canning's  biographer  (Augustus  Granville 
Stapleton)  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Canning's 
health  sufficiently  improved  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  visit  promised  to  the  King  in  this 
letter.  On  the  31st  Mr.  Canning  went  to 
the  Foreign  Office  for  the  last  time,  returning 
to  Chiswick  in  the  afternoon.  In  eight  days 
he  was  no  more  ! "  On  that  same  day,  July 
31st,  Stapleton's  journal  says  :  "I  arrived  at 
Chiswick  about  six ;  he  was  gone  to  dress, 
and  came  out  in  the  garden  about  half -past. 
He  appeared  very  languid,  complained  to  me 


of  weakness,  and  I  thought  looked  dreadfully 
ill."  The  journal  goes  on  through  August 
until  Sunday  the  5th,  when  it  mentions  that 
**  when  the  physician  saw  him  this  evening 
he  was  in  pain  and  exclaimed,  '  My  God  ! 
my  God  !  *  Doctor  Earre  observed,  *  You  do 
right,  sir,  to  call  upon  your  God.  I  hope 
that  you  pray  to  Him  in  secret.* 

"  *  I  do,  I  do,'  was  his  answer.  *  And 
you  ask,'  added  the  doctor,  *  for  mercy 
and  salvation,  through  the  merits  of  your 
Bedeemer  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  I  do,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ ! ' 

**  The  doctor  then  asked  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  about  his  country  ;  but  it  was  feared 
the  question  might  excite  him,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped." 

On  August  8th  the  diary  goes  on  to  say, 
"  He  passed  away  so  quietly  that  the  exact 
moment  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was 
between  twelve  and  ten  minutes  before  four  " 
in  the  morning.  "  At  the  early  hour  of  his 
death,  crowds  (which  subsequently  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons) 
had  congregated  outside  the  lodge  at  Chis- 
wick, Sorrow,  deep  and  universal,  fell  upon 
them  when  the  fatal  termination  became 
known.  On  the  day  of  the  fimeral  the 
whole  way  from  Downing  Street  to  the 
Abbey  was  lined  with  spectators,  and  the 
space  in  front  of  the  large  western  door  was 
densely  crowded  with  people.  The  short 
duration  of  his  illness  had  prevented  men's 
minds  being  prepared  for  the  worst.  He 
had  just  attained  the  highest  object  of  a 
subject's  ambition,  and  great  results  were 
expected ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  bring  his 
days  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  hopes  of 
milUons  were  buried  in  his  grave.  The 
funeral  was  a  private  one;  there  was  no 
choral  sei*vice ;  the  solemn  silence  was  more 
impressive  than  an  organ's  peaL" 

At  the  back  of  Chantry's  marble  statue 
of  George  Canning  in  Westminster  Abbey 
the  sculptor  has  engraved  these  words — 
"Thus  Canning  stood."  On  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  there  is  an  elaborate  in- 
scription. 

Still  another  great  English  statesman  died 
at  Chiswick,  that  Charles  James  Fox  whom 
Trevelyan  says,  "was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  stoutest  and  most  disinterested  struggle 
for  principle  that  ever  has  been  fought  out 
by  voice  and  pen,"  and  he  quotes  the  following 
sentence  from  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Lord 
Bockingham,  at  a  time  when  the  hopes  of 
the  colonists  had  been,  to  all  appearance, 
finally  shattered  on  Lbng  Island — "Above  all, 
my  dear  Lord,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  point 
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of  honoar  among  us  all  to  support  the 
American  pretensions  in  adversity  as  much 
as  we  did  in  their  prosperity,  and  that  we 
shall  never  desert  those  who  have  acted  un- 
snccessfuUy  upon  Whig  principles,  while  we 
continue  to  profess  our  admiration  of  those 
who  sacoeeded  in  the  same  principles  in  the 
year  1688." 

Grattan  declares  that  ''Fox  during  the 
American  War,  Fox  in  his  best  days,"  was 
the  best  speaker  that  he  ever  heard,  and 
Grattan,  as  Trevelyan  adds,  **  over  and 
.bove  hb  experience  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
had  formed  his  taste  on  Chatham^  and  had 
lired  through  the  great  days  of  Burke,  Pitt 
and  Sheridan,  to  hear  Brougham  on  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  Canning  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics."  Horace 
Walpole  declared  Charles  Fox  to  be  "the 
phenomenon  of  the  age  "  ;  and  we  are  also 
told  that  '^  within  two  years  of  his  maiden 
speech  he  had  contrived  to  attract  to  himself 
an  amount  of  active  dislike  equal  to  that 
which  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  great  ministers 
have  carried  to  the  grave  or  to  the  scaffold 
^  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime." 

It  was  said  of  Fox  that  when  a  matter 
which  had  not  yet  been  developed  into  an 
article  of  party  faith  was  before  the  House, 
no  man  could  pi*edict  anything  with  regard 
to  him,  except  that  he  M'as  quite  sure  to 
speaL  His  notion  of  true  gallantry  was  to 
treat  women  as  beings  who  stood  on  the 
same  intellectual  table-land  as  himself ;  to 
give  them  the  very  best  of  his  thought  and 
his  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  his  humour  and 
his  eloquence ;  to  invite,  and  weigh,  their 
advice  in  seasons  of  difficulty ;  and,  if  ever 
they  nrged  him  to  steps  which  his  judgment 
or  his  conscience  disapproved,  not  to  elude 
them  with  half -contemptuous  banter,  but  to 
convince  them  by  plam-spoken  and  serious 
remonstrance. 

Madame  du  Deffand,  the  celebrated  French- 
woman of  whom  Horace  Walpole  so  often 
speaks,  did  not  admire  Mr.  Fox,  or  rather, 
we  are  told,  '*  if  she  felt  admiration  for  him 
it  was  so  tempered  by  fear,  and  the  impossi- 
bility that  she  found  to  understand  him,  that 
the  original  feeling  well-nigh  disappeared." 
Id  a  letter  to  Walpole  she  says :  **  As  for 
the  Fox  he  is  hard,  bold,  and  ready,  with  all 
the  confidence  of  his  merit.  He  will  not 
spare  the  time  to  look  well  about  him,  but 
sees  everything  at  a  glance  and  takes  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  one  person  is  much  the 
i^me  to  him  as  another.  It  is  not  from  self- 
sufficiency,  for  he  strikes  me  as  neither  vain 
nor  supercilious,   but  he  does  not  put  his 


mind  to  yours,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
never  will  form  any  connections  except  such 
as  arise  from  play,  and  perhaps  from  politics." 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  clever  French- 
woman in  regard  to  the  brilliant  young 
English  statesman.  The  generosity  of  the 
elder  Fox  to  his  son  bordered  on  recklessness, 
and  about  this  time  a  goodly  amount  of  his 
patrimony  was  thrown  away  by  the  younger 
man  at  high  play  with  witty  and  pretty 
Frenchwomen.  In  still  another  of  Madame 
du  DefFand's  letters  she  says :  **  There  was 
play  at  my  house  on  Sunday  till  five  in  the 
morning,  the  Fox  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty 
louis.  I  fancy  this  young  man  will  not  get 
ofE  for  his  stay  here  under  two  or  thr^ 
thousand  louis." 

With  all  his  brilliant  talents  Fox's  life 
was  a  bitterly  disappointed  one,  and  in  re- 
ferring to  his  saying  that  he  **  loved  all  the 
poets,"  Trevelyan  adds — "  and  well  did  they 
repay  him  his  affection.  They  consoled  him 
for  having  missed  everything  upon  which  his 
heart  was  set,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which 
the  labour  of  his  life  was  directed ;  for  the  loss 
of  power  and  of  fortune  ;  for  his  all  but  per- 
manent exclusion  from  the  privilege  of 
serving  his  country  and  the  opportunity  of 
benefiting  his  friends;  even  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  for  which  Burke,  speaking  from 
long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  disposi- 
tion, most  correctly  called  *  his  darling  popu- 
larity.' "  This  unquiet  life  closed  in  the 
peaceful  retirement  of  beautiful  Chiswick, 
and  in  a  small,  gloomy  room,  on  the  left  of 
the  long  hall.  Fox  passed  quietly  away  in  the 
year  1806.  An  engraving  of  hun  still  hangs 
opposite  the  bed  on  which  he  died.  These 
small  rooms  are  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
arrangement  of  Chiswick  House.  There  are 
sometimes  two  together  (the  case  in  this 
instance),  the  one  opening  directly  from  the 
hall  being  a  species  of  sitting-room  for  the 
interior  bedroom.  Upon  both  sides  of  the 
gallery  these  small  apartments  occur  at  in- 
tervals, some  being  hardly  more  than  an 
alcove,  where  a  rare  picture  or  valuable 
work  of  art  is  to  be  found,  while  others  again 
are  tolerably-sized  rooms;  one  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Italian  room,  and  is  hung  with 
rich  tapestry.  It.  is  here  that  Pope's  portrait 
is  to  be  found,  and  the  apartment  is  also  the 
one  out  of  which  Mr.  Fox's  room  opens. 

But  other  and  more  cheerful  associations 
than  the  end  of  eminent  men  are  connected 
with  Chiswick,  which  has  witnessed  many  a 
scene  of  generous  hospitality  and  social  bril- 
liancy. A  copy  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  bearing  the  date  June  15th,  1844, 
contains  a  long  and  minute  description  of  an 
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entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  honour  of  the  Czar.  We  can  only 
quote  a  part  : — "  The  superb  Palladian  villa 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick  was 
on  Saturday  last  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  splendidyete*  ever  celebrated  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  was  not  only  honoured 
by  the  august  presence  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  also  by 
the  King  of  Saxony,  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and 
about  seven  hundred  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal noble  families  of  the  kingdom.  The 
grounds  of  the  mansion  presented  a  beautiful 
appearance,  the  natural  attractions  of  the 
spot  leaving  nothing  that  art  could  supply. 
A  perfectly  novel  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  f^te  was  the  introduction  of 
the  living  gira^es,  which  last  season  formed 
a  portion  of  the  collection  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  but  are  now  on  the  point 
of  shipment  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the 
Duke's  desire  were  taken  to  Chiswick.  They 
were  placed  on  a  beautiful  grassy  slope, 
divided  from  the  company  by  an  ornamental 
canal  that  runs  through  the  grounds,  where 
they  formed,  with  their  Egyptian  keepers, 
an  extremely  picturesque,  oriental  group. 
The  august  visitors  and  their  respective 
suites  arrived  in  six  of  Her  Majesty's 
carriages,  preceded  by  outriders  in  state 
liveries.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  in  the  first  carriage,  escorted  by  a 
captain's  guard  of  the  17th  Lancers. 

"  Upon  the  Royal  cavalcade  entering  the 
grounds,  the  Russian  Imperial  Standard  was 
hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the  mansion  ;  the 
Royal  Standard  of  Great  Britain  floating  at 
the  same  time  over  the  arcade  leading  to  the 
Italian  Gardens." 

Long  columns  go  on  to  tell  of  the  brave 
company  who  wandered  through  the  beautiful 
rooms  at  Chiswick,  examining  the  ck^- 
d*(Buvre8  of  art,  and  finally  adjourned  to 
the  lawn  under  the  great  cedar  trees,  passing 
along  the  grassy  amphitheatre  in  front  of  the 
temple,  and  by  the  bridge,  the  rosery,  and 
the  conservatories,  in  front  of  which  latter 
EQs  Majesty  planted  a  tree. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales's  garden-parties  at  Chis- 
wick, know  how  well  fitted  is  the  place  for 
an  out-of-door  entertainment,  and  no  previous 
host  at  the  villa  could  possibly  have  been 
more  kindly  gracious  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  no  hostess  more  winning  in  her  love- 
liness than  the  Princess,  while  the  old  cedars 


listened  to  much  the  same  language  in  1876 
as  they  did  in  1844  when  the  beauties  were 
eager  for  a  smile  from  the  ruler  of  all  the 
Russias,  or  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
when  the  lovely  Lady  Betty  Foster,  and  the 
equally  lovely  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire were  toasted  as  "twin  cherries  upon 
one  stem."  That  beautiful  Duchess,  who  is 
said  to  have  kissed  the  butcher  in  her  zeal 
for  a  vote,  but  who  writes  to  her  mother  that 
it  is  **  very  hard  "  she  should  have  the  credit 
of  this  action,  which  others,  and  not  herself, 
had  performed.  Her  picture  by  Gainsborough 
hangs  in  the  Duchess's  dressing-room  at 
Chiswick,  just  below  a  portrait  of  her  mother, 
Countess  Spencer.  In  this  same  room  is  a 
most  artistic  picture  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  with 
her  two  children,  taken  as  Saint  Cecilia. 

Chiswick  in  its  day  has  been,  one  might 
almost  say,  a  prison,  for  after  leaving  the 
tower  in  161G,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  his  beautiful  but  wicked  countess,  were 
taken  there  to  end  their  days  "  in  poverty, 
in  loneliness,  in  mutual  scorn."  Together 
they  had  planned  and  executed  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  the  poet,  who  had 
been  Lord  Somerset's  dearest  friend,  but  this 
was  merely  one  of  the  several  crimes  in  which 
they  had  been  partners  in  guilt,  and  the 
story  of  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  Countess  of  SuEEolk,  is  one  to  be  passed 
over  quickly,  there  being  little  profit  to  be 
obtained  in  dwelling  on  it.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  she  was  married  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Essex,  but  very  shortly  forgot  her  marriage 
vows  and  exercised  her  fascinations  upon 
more  than  one  of  the  courtiers  surrounding 
her.  He  upon  whom  she  finally  fixed  her 
fickle  affections  was  a  Scotch  page,  one 
Robert  Carr,  who  became  a  favourite  of 
James  I.  The  historian  Green  tells  us  that 
he  was  as  worthless  as  he  was  handsome, 
and  without  a  single  claim  to  distinction 
save  the  fancy  which  the  King  had  taken  to 
him.  Yet  he  rose  at  a  bound  to  honours 
which  Elizabeth  had  denied  to  Raleigh  and 
Drake.  He  was  enrolled  among  English 
nobles,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Rochester,  becoming  at  once  sole  minister, 
while  the  Lords  of  the  Council  found  them- 
selves mere  cripples.  Later  on  in  his 
account  Green  adds :  "  Through  the  year 
1613  all  England  was  looking  on  with 
wonder  and  disgust  at  his  effort  to  break 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Essex  with  his  wife 
Frances  Howard."  Eventually  this  marriage 
was  broken  by  a  decree  of  divorce,  and  Lady 
Essex  set  free  to  marry  the  favourite.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
a  young  man  of  singular  wit  and  ability,  the 
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friend  nho  so  far  had  backed  the  intrigue, 
now  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself 
opposed  the  marriage.  By  so  doing  he 
imturatlj'  ineurred  the  dislike  of  both  Ltuly 
Es^ex  and  the  King.  Overburj'a  influence 
over  Bochester  was  so  great  that  both  James 
and  the  Howards  determined  to  be  rid  of  him, 
aud  the  former  offered  him  an  embassy  if 
he  would    leave  England.      His  refusal    to 


his  disappearance,  and  who  had  determined 
to  set  aside  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man  in  ordei' 
to  gratify  their  own  guilty  passions. 

We  are  told  that  in  spite  of  his  Ugh 
talents  Overbury's  pride  of  genius  led  him 
ioto  unwise  scorn  of  men  who  had  been 
schooled  to  rise  by  paths  more  wearisome  than 
his  own.  A  sense  of  original  force,  which 
often  as  it  was  tried  had  never  yet  failed  him, 


do  so 

'  being  con- 

■-  ■       ■ —  strued  into 

an      oSeuce 

against  the  State, 

he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  there 

kept  a    close  prisoner.     A.  few   days  after 

the  divorce  was  pronounced  Overbury  died, 

uadoubtedly  poisoned  by  the  agents  of  Lady 

E-^x.     The  famous  "Wfiite  Witch,"  Ann 

Turner,  and  the  magician,  Forman,  brought 

their  united   efforts  to  aid  in  the  gruesome 

work  of  quietly  removing  the  man  who  knew 

too  mnch  of  the  lives  of  those  interested  in 


gave  to  the  man's  native  haughtiness  an 
austerity  and  emphasis  hard  for  those  around 
him  to  put  up  with.  The  Queen  complained  of 
him;  the  King  resented  his  scornful  tone; 
the  citizens  wagered  their  golden  angels  as 
to  which  was  the  proudest,  Raleigh,  Over- 
bury,  or  Lucifer  1  The  prize  was  given  to 
Overbury.  But  whatever  his  faults  might 
have  been  his  death  was  a  cruel  and  cowardly 
one.  I^y  Essex  and  her  lover  decided  first 
upon  hiring  an  assassin,  and  this  woman,  so 
young  and  of  so  fair  an  exterior,  deliberately 
sent  for  one  Sir  David  Wood,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of 
Sii'  Thomas,     Without  preamble  of  any  kind 
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she  told  him  that  she  wished  him  to  kill  the 
poet,  and  promised  him  a  thousand  pounds  if 
he  would  do  so.  "  The  thing  is  easily  done," 
urged  the  Countess.  "  He  sups  every  night 
at  Sir  Charles  Wilmot's  house;  stop  his 
coach,  drag  him  out,  and  run  him  through." 
Lady  Essex  pledged  her  own  life  in  return 
for  Wood's  safety,  but  the  man  had  evidently 
but  scant  confidence  in  her  promises  of  pro- 
tection, for  he  declined  to  undertake  the 
deed.  The  plan  of  assassination  having 
failed,  and  Overbury  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  lodged  in  the  Tower,  the  Countess 
and  the  "  White  Witch  "  decided  upon  poison 
as  the  means  for  ending  his  life.  How 
far  Kochester  himself  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  has  never  transpired,  but  that  he 
consented  to  many  of  the  steps  which  finally 
led  to  it,  is  certain.  At  the  time  of  Over- 
bury's  imprisonment  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  changed,  and  a  ruflSanly  gambler, 
Sir  Gervase  Helwyss  by  name,  was  put  in 
his  place,  whilst  Weston,  a  servant  of  the 
woman  Turner,  was  substituted  for  the 
keeper,  and  placed  as  the  poet's  personal 
attendant.  At  once  the  prisoner's  health 
became  affected,  but  we  are  told  that  **  his 
strong  stomach  "  caused  much  delay.  Lady 
Essex  sent  tarts  and  jellies  which  were  dis- 
covered to  be  poisoned,  but  these  working 
too  slowly  for  her  purpose,  she  determined  to 
apply  to  a  fellow  called  James  Franklin,  an 
apothecary  living  in  a  small  shop  on  Tower 
Hill.  This  wretch  professed  to  keep  a  devil, 
and  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  wife,  there- 
fore a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  gold 
more  than  reconciled  him  to  the  work  in  hand, 
and  he  gave  a  phial  containing  a  colourless 
liquid  to  the  man  Weston,  whom  Mrs.  Turner 
instructed  how  to  mix  the  prisoner's  drink. 
In  the  meantime  Helwyss  had  begun  to  have 
doubts  how  far  he  should  allow  this  slow 
murder  to  proceed,  therefore  he  detained  the 
phial  and  poured  the  drug  upon  the  ground. 
Eventually  a  French  adventurer  was  found 
who  obtained  the  glister  which  in  the  end 
killed  the  imf ortunate  Overbury.  History 
says  "  that  the  crime  remained  unknown ; 
and  not  a  whisper  of  it  broke  the  King's 
exultation  over  lus  favourite's  success."  At 
the  close  of  1613  Rochester  was  created 
Earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  marriage  with 
Frances  Howard,  the  divorced  Lady  Essex, 
a  murderess  and  adulteress,  was  celebrated 
in  the  King's  presence  with  costly  pageants 
which  would  have  befitted  the  bridal  of  a 
Queen. 

Carr  had  heard  with  triumph  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  death,  and  the  poet  had  been  put 
underground   before  his   flesh  was  cold,  so 


fearful  were  all  concerned  in  the  murder  that 
it  might  be  discovered.  But  before  two 
years  had  passed  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Somerset  were  in  their  turn  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  conducted  by  the  new  lieutenant,  Sir 
George  More,  to  the  very  room  in  which  their 
victim  had  breathed  his  last.  Lady  Somerset 
shrieked  with  terror  and  refused  to  enter, 
declaring  that  Overbury's  ghost  would  haunt 
her  dreams,  and  Sir  George  was  forced  to 
take  her  back  to  his  own  apartments,  until 
the  garden  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  could  be  made  ready  for  her. 
It  seems  that  the  apothecary's  lad  who  had 
supplied  the  poison,  and  who  had  afterwards 
been  spirited  away  to  Flanders,  fell  ill  there, 
and  confessed  what  he  knew  of  the  murder. 
Trumball,  the  English  Resident  in  Flanders, 
heard  of  this,  and  hastened  home  with  the 
report  ;  Winwood,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  a  Puritan  opposed  to  the  Howards, 
worked  warily  until  he  had  obtained  his 
proofs,  when  going  to  James  in  person,  he 
laid  them  carefully  before  him.  Just  at 
this  time  George  Yilliers  had  supplanted 
Somerset  in  the  royal  favour,  and  the  King 
consented  to  the  inquiry  which  resulted  in 
finding  the  Earl  and  his  wife  guilty  of  poison- 
ing. The  motive  for  James's  extraordinary 
clemency  in  pardoning  the  miserable  couplo 
has  never  been  ascertained,  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure of  some  discreditable,  if  not  criminal 
incidents  in  the  private  life  of  that  monarch. 
The  Countess  confessed  her  guilt,  but 
Somerset  never  did.  Hepworth  Dixon  says 
that  the  two  "  came  near  together  once  again, 
but  not  as  man  and  wife  who  love  and  trust 
each  other.  The  doors  of  the  Bloody  Tower 
and  of  the  Garden  House  were  left  ajar,  and 
they  were  sometimes  overheard  in  angry 
talk.  If  Overbury's  ghost  could  have  visited 
them,  either  by  day  or  night,  the  murdered 
man  might  have  felt  avenged  by  a  misery  so 
complete.  Their  dream  of  State  was  gone  ; 
their  hope  of  rest  not  come."  After  a  pardon 
had  been  granted  them,  they  went  away 
"  to  live  in  some  country  place,  in  a  small 
house  which  had  been  left  them."  This 
house  was  at  Chiswick,  but  whether  near  the 
spot  of  the  present  building  is  not  known. 
The  ambitious  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  his  wicked  Countess,  are 
supposed  to  be  buried  in  Chiswick  parish 
Church,  although  all  trace  of  their  tombs 
has  been  swept  «away.  The  famous  cedars 
at  Chiswick  'were  not  planted  then,  but  in  the 
summer  sunshine  a  blue-eyed  child  played,  and 
grew  to  womanhood,  unconscious  that  a  prison 
had  been  her  birthplace,  and  a  condemned 
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murderess  her  mother.  lu  CoIIids'b  Peerage 
of  England  we  read  that  in  1637  William, 
Lord  Russell,  afterwards  fit«t  Duke  of  Bed- 
Ford,  married  Anne,  daughter  and  eole  heir 
of  Bobert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  by  his  too 
<»lebrated  Countess,  Frances  Howard,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Essex.  "  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford,"  says  Pennant,  "was  so  averse  to 
this  alliance  that  he  gave  his  son  leave  to 
choose  a  wife  oat  of  any  family  bat  that. 
Opposition  usaally  stimulates  desire ;  the 
TOung  couple's  affections  were  only  increased. 
At  length  the  King  interfered,  and  sending 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  urge  tbe  Eart  to  con- 
sent, the  match  was  brought  about.  Somerset, 
aow  reduced  to  poverty.acted  a  generous  pai-t, 


-fVm  a  Pietun  al  CUiuiek  Bnte. 

selling  his  house  at  Chiswick,  plate,  jewels, 
it&d  famiture,  to  raise  a  fortune  for  his 
danghter  of  £12.000,  which  the  Earl  of 
Be<iford  demanded,  saying  that  "  since  her 
iffertions  were  settled,  he  chose  rather  to 
nndo  himself  than  make  her  unhappy."  It 
IS  said  that  the  Lady  Anne  was  ignorant  of 
W  mother's  dishonour,  but  that  one  day  she 
areidentally  found  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  left  by  mistake  in  a  window-seat,  and 
in  it  she  read  the  whole  account.  The  horror 
of  it  so  affected  her  that  she  is  said  to  have 
fallen  down  in  a  sort  of  fit,  and  was  found 
senseless  with  the  book  open  before  her. 
This  estimable  lady  became  the  mother 
of    that    Lord    William    Kussell    who  was 


beheaded  for  complication  in  the  Bye  House 
Plot. 

Although  the  principal  actors  in  the  tra- 
gedy of    Sir   Thomas    Overbury's    murder 
escaped  the  punishment  they  so  well  merited, 
Ann   Turner,  the   "White  Wit«h,"  or    the 
"  fair  demon,"  aa  well  as  others  concerned  in 
it,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  we  are  told  that  fine  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen  went  in  their  coaches  to  Tyburn 
to  see  the  hanging.     Mrs.  Turner  had  made 
herself  famous  in  the  fashionable  world  as 
the  inventress  of  a  peculiar  yellow  starch,  and 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Coke,   who  had  not  ehown  himself 
favourable  to  her  at  the  trial,  declared  that 
as    she    had    invented    the    yellow 
starched  ruffs  and  cuffs,  so  he  hoped 
that  she  would  be  the  last  by  whooL 
they  would  be  worn,  and  gave  orders 
that  she  should  be  hanged  in  that 
attire.  The  sentence  was  carried  out, 
and  from  that  day  the  yellow  ruff 
has  never  again  been  worn. 

But  all  this  happened  years  before 
Chiswick  came  into  Lord  Burlington's 
hands,  so  even  if  the  site  of  Lord 
Somerset's  house  was  near  that 'of  the 
present,  which  is  doubtful,  we  may 
fairly  hope  that  any  pernicious  in- 
fluence from  such  evil  lives  as  those 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset 
has  long  since  faded  from  the  place. 

Coming  down  to  a  still  later  day, 
celebrated  names  continue  to  attach 
themselves  to  Chiswick.    On  May  17, 
1828,  we  find  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
diary  the  foUowing  entry  : — "  A  day 
of  busy  idleness.     Richardson  came 
and  breakfasted  with  me  like  a  good 
fellow.  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Chantrey. 
Thereafter,  about   twelve   o'clock,  I 
went  to  breakfast  the  second  at  Lady 
Shelley's,  where  there  was  a  great 
morning    party.     A    young  lady  begged  a 
lock    of    my    hair,    which   wa«    not    worth 
refusing.    I  stipulated  for  a  kiss,  which  I  was 
permitted  to  take.     From  this  I  went  to  the 
Duke  of   Wellington,   who   gave   me    some 
hints,  or  rather  details.     Afterwards  I  drove 
out  to  Chiswick.  where  I  had  never  been 
before.     A  numerous  and  gay  party  were 
assembled  to  walk  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
that  Falkdian  home.     The  place  and  highly- 
ornamental  gardens  belonging  to  it  resemble 
a  picture  of  Watteau,     There  is  some  affec- 
tittioQ  in    the  picture,  but   in  the   enaemWe 
the  original  looked  very  well.     The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  received  every  one  with  the  best 
possible  manners.     The  scene  was  dignified 
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by  the  presence  of  aii  imniense  elephant,  who, 
under  the  charge  of  a  groom,  wandered  up 
and  down,  giving  an  air  of  Asiatic  pageantry 
to  the  entertainment.  I  was  never  before 
sensible  of  the  dignity  which  largeness  of 
size  and  freedom  of  movement  give  to  this 
otherwise  very  ugly  animal.  As  I  was  to 
dine  at  Holland  House  I  did  not  partake  in 
the  magnificent  repast  which  was  offered  to 
us,  and  took  myself  off  about  five  o'clock.  I 
contrived  to  make  a  demi-toilette  at  Holland 
House,  rather  than  drive  all  the  way  to 
London." 

Charles  Greville,  in  his  journal  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  makes  tlie  following 
entries:- — "June  20,  1841.  At  Chiswick 
yesterday  morning,  a  party  for  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  who  wished  to  see  the 
place.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
resolved  to  give  no  entertainment  on  account 
of  Lady  Burlington's  death  last  year,  only 
invited  his  own  i-elations,  and  Normanby 
and  John  Kussell,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
were  the  only  additional  guests.  It  rained 
half  the  time,  and  it  was  very  formal." 

In  June  of  1844,  he  again  writes  :  "On 
Satui-day  a  breakfast  at  Chiswick,  a,  beautiful 
/lie,  and  perfectly  successful.  Everything 
that  was  ilistinguished  in  London  was  col- 
lected to  see  and  be  seen  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  All  the  statesmen,  fine  ladies, 
poeta,  artists,  beauties  were  collected  in  the 
midst  of  a  display  of  luxury  and  raagni- 
ticonce,6et  off  by  the  most  delicious  weather," 
&c.,  &c.  This  is  the  same  /iU  about  which 
the  lUuttrated  London  Xeica  grew  so  eloquent 
forty-four  years  ago,  and  from  whose  columns 
we  have  already  quoted.  Garibaldi  was  at 
Chiswick  US  a  guest  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  in  April,  1864,  when  he  planted 


a  tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  broad  walk 
near  the  cedars ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
he  went  to  Chiswick  for  "  rest,"  is  said  to 
have  been  up,  and  at  work  at  his  Budget,  by 
four  o'clock  every  morning  ! 

The  witty  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Wilberforce, 
who  met  with  so  sad  a  death,  read  prayers 
in  the  Dome-room  where  Jean  Jacques  had 
moralized  on  the  fate  of  Kings  ;  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  looking  like  a  portrait  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Eoman  Church  by  Bellini  or  Manteg- 
na,  with  his  purple  robes  setting  off  "  the 
ascetic-featured,  parch  ment-hued  face,  and 
massive,  intellectual  brow,  and  with  the  high- 
bred manner  and  gracious  deportment  be- 
fitting a  gr«at  Church  dignit^y,"  baptized 
the  little  child  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (who 
is  the  temporary  occujmnt  of  Chiswick)  in 
the  chapel  opening  out  from  the  long  gallery 
in  the  month  of  April,  1886. 

The  great  white  gates  at  Chiswick,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ducal  coronet  and  the  arms  of 
the  house  of  Cavendish,  have  opened  to  a 
long  list  of  names  which  have  echoed  far  in 
the  world's  history,  some  of  them  thrilling 
men  to  patriotism  and  national  glory ;  others 
soothing  to  rest  or  exciting  to  keenest  plea- 
sure by  the  magic  of  their  pens ;  more  still 
adorning  life  by  every  social  grace  and  bril- 
liant talent.  Ttlany  of  those  who  once  wan- 
dered over  the  smooth  lawns  where  the  cedars 
cast  long-stretching  shadows,  are  now  them- 
selves but  shadowy  memories  ;  but  many  ako 
yet  people  the  busy  world  of  to-day,  and 
amidst  the  rush  and  whirl  of  society  more 
than  one  donbtless  looks  back  with  restful 
pleasure  upon  the  time  spent  in  the  cool 
green  freshness  and  delightful  repose  ol 
classic,  historic,  and  enjoyable  Chiswick. 
Elizabeth  Balch. 


MiNY  fears  ago  I  recoJIect  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill,  just  after 
it  had  been  closed  as  an  hotel  and  the  work 
of  demolition  had  commenced.  Uost  of 
the  furniture  had  been  removed,  the  cellar 
contained  nothing  but  unaound  ca^ks  and 
emptj  bottlei),  the  bar  was  covered  with 
munbling  plaster,  and  the  kitchen  was 
strewn  with  broken  bricks.  A  few  bits  of 
formture  still  remained  in  some  of  the  rooms, 
and  a.  number  of  old-fashioned  sporting  and 
robbing  prints  yet  decorated  the  walls.  They 
showed  me  the  room  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Charles  Dickens,  and  they  informed  me 
that  the  table  at  which  he  had  written  had 
been  sold  to  some  enthusiast  for  a  large  price 
They  pointed  out  the  chamber  occupied  by 
Heenan  the  prize-fighter,  and  the  apcu^ment 
at  coe  time  tenanted  by  Palmer  the  poisoner. 
I  went  all  through  the  place.  I  saw  the 
toffee-room  where  Mr.  Squeers  used  to  as- 
semble his  pupils  previous  to  starting  by 
wftch  to  Dotheboys  Hall.  I  saw  the  passage 
down  which  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  kicked 
the  offensive  stranger  and  hurled  his  slippers 
ifter  him.  I  also  saw  the  chamber  where 
good  honest  John  Browdie  made  that 
"onderful  tea  including  sundry  joints,  roast 
snd  boiled,  pigeon-pie,  fowl,  and  tongue,  flc* 
forgetting  a  few  tankards  of  ale,  and  where 
ifter  the  squabble  with  the  Squeers  family  he 
calmed  hia  feelings  by  saying  to  the  waiter  : 
— "Take  these  things  awa'  and  let's  have 


Boomat  broiled  for  sooper — vary  comfortable 
and  plenty  o't.  Bring  soom  brandy  and 
soom  wather,  and  a  pair  of  slippers- — the 
biggest  pair  ia  the  house^and  be  quick 
aboot  it." 

I  believe  I  was  the  very  last  guest  in  the 
famous  house  that  had  been  a  going  concern 
since  1598.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
London  of  Charles  Dickens  was  wellnigh 
intact.  Since  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head 
was  taken  down,  it  has  been  gradually — 
slowly  but  surely- — disappearing.  The  City 
used  to  be  wonderfully  rich  in  spots  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  great  novelist,  but 
many  of  these  have  gone — the  Wooden  Mid- 
shipman, Todgers's,  and  countless  other  places 
of  a  kindred  nature  have  disappeared  during 
the  last  few  years.  Perchance  Southwark 
at  the  present  time  is  richer  than  any  other 
part  in  Dickensian  association  and  reminis- 
cence. Even  these  are  daily  threatened,  they 
cannot  remain  long,  in  this  ruthless  age  of 
progress  and  improvement.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  so  confiding  reader  take  my 
arm,  trust  in  me  and  I  will  personally 
conduct  you  through  one  of  the  pleasantcst 
provinces  of  Dickensland. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Oliver  Twitt 
was  published.  And  what  a  fifty  years  it 
has  been  I  During  that  period  the  changes 
have  been  many,  and  revolutions  social, 
political  and  domestic  have  been  rapid 
During  that   period   our  mode   of    thought 
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precisely  the  scenery 
of  half  a  century  ago — 
of  the  interview  between 
Nancy,  Bose  Maylie,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow,  If  you  go  there  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  a  dark  night  you  will  realize  the 
picture  to  perfection.  Indeed,  you  may  lurk 
round  the  pilaster  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight 
and  play  at  being  Noah  Claypole.  Yon 
should  first  however  take  the  precaution  to 
assure  the  policeman  who  happens  to  be 
hovering  about  the  neighbourhood  that  you 
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have  no  intention  of  committing  suicide,  and 
you  should  next  take  care  that  you  do  not 
fall  into  the  river  by  accident,  for  the  lower- 
most steps  are  very  slippery. 

The  last  time  I  heard  Charles  Dickens 
read,  he  gave  that  most  forcible  and  thrilling 
of  all  his  I'eadings-^"  Sikes  and  Nancy." 
Standing  on  the  very  spot,  which  he  [dctured 
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80  graphically  and  read  of  with  Buph  dramatic 
force,  and  being  able  to  fancy  almost  any- 
thing in  the  mysterious  Khadow  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  steps — standing  there  with  scarce  a 
sound  to  be  heard  but  the  lapping  of  the  tide 
on  the  steps,  the  rush  of  the  river  through 
tbe  arch,  the  muffled  rumble  of  a  late  han- 
som going  citywards  ;  as  the  punctual  clocks 
cliime  the  quarters  with  querulous  distinct- 
ness and  the  laggard  clocksj  in  their  anxiety 
to  be  in  time,  trip  one  another  up  and  cause 
a  quaint  dieoord — you  naay  get  a  marvellous 
realization  of  a  notable  scene  from  the  most 
cragic  of  his  novels. 

For  this  scene  you  must  have  night  to 
make  it  perfect.  For  the  rest  of  your  trip 
yoD  will  require  daylight  and  as  much  sun- 
shine as  possible.  Otherwise  you  might 
perchance  pase  unnoticed  a  modem  build- 
ing over  against  the  I«dy  Chapel  of  Saint 
Saviour's  Church.  On  the  site  of  this 
building  existed  only  a  few  years  ago  an 
ancient  structure  known  as  Overman's  Alms- 
houses— a  quaint  little  haven  for  poor  old 
women,  demurely  nestling  twixt  church  and  ^^i 
warehouse.  Here,  it  may  be  recollected, 
David  Copperfield  was  brought,  after  his 
journey  from  Suffolk,  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  masters  of  Salem  House.  "  We  went 
on,"  writes  David,  "  through  a  great  noise 
and  a[woar  that  confused  my  weary  brain 
beytmd  description,  and  over  a  bridge  which, 
no  doubt,  was  London  Bridge  (indeed  I  think 
he  teld  me  so,  but  I  was  half  asleep),  until 
we  came  to  the  poor  persons'  house,  which 
was  a  part  of  some  almshouses,  as  I  knew 
by  their  look  and  by  an  inscription  on  a 
stone  over  the  gate,  which  said  they  were 
established  for  twenty-five  poor  women." 
Here  the  tired,  hungry  little  lad  had  his 
breakfast  cooked  by  one  of  the  old  ladies, 
and  mightily  he  enjoyed  his  egg,  his  slice  of 
streaky  bacon,  his  brown  loaf  and  his 
basin  of  milk.  But  perhaps  more  than  all 
did  he  enjoy  his  sound  ^eep  afterwards, 
while  Mr.  Mell  played  dismal  airs  on  the 
flute  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  bis  mother 
and  Mrs.  Fibbitson.  Hence  master  and 
pupil  departed  and  took  coach  for  Black- 
heath,  probably  from  the  George  Inn. 

If  you  are  so  minded,  you  can  take  from 
this  pmnt  a  stroll  in  the  Borough  Maiket, 
where  you  may  remember  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
after  a  memorable  debauch,  "  knocked  double 
knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Borough  Market 
Office  and  took  short  naps  on  the  step  alter- 
nately, until  daybreak,  under  the  firm  im- 
pression that  he  lived  there  and  had  forgotten 
the  key."  The  Borough  Market  has  doubt- 
less altered  since  the  time  alluded  to,  and 


possibly  the  modem  medical  student  does 
not  enjoy  such  spirits — atiimal  and  ardent — 
08  formerly  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  if 
any  young  gentleman  from  Guy's  were  to 
conduct  himself  in  such  a  light-hearted 
fashion  in  the  present  day,  he  might  be 
treated  to  a  private  view  of  the  Southwark 
Police  Court-,  and  would  be  probably  invited 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Shell  or  Mr. 
31ade  on  the  following  morning.  In  many 
of  Dickens's  earlier  works  there  are  re- 
ferences to  the  Borough.  It  is  graphically 
described  in  tbe  opening  of  the  powerful 
story  that  Jack  Bamber  told  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
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at  the  "  Magpie  and  Stump."  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  recently  these  interpolated  stories 
have  been  collected  in  a  single  volume. 
They  now  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated, 
for  they  have  been  ofton  missed  or  merely 
skimm^,  because  the  reader  is  anxious  to  get 
on  with  the  novel  itself. 

As  we  happen  to  be  in  the  Borough  Market 
we  will  pass  through  it  and  take  our  way 
by  long  and  narrow  streets,  till  we  reach 
Southwark  Bridge.  The  casual  lounger  on 
this  bridge,  being  painfully  aware  of  its 
everlasting  bustle  and  its  commonplace  every- 
day commercial  aspect,  would  scarcely  imagine 
it  had  an  atom  of  romance  connected  with  it. 
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and  would  never  dream  it  ha 
trysting  place  for  lovers.  And 
tliat  young  Mr.  Chivery,  gorgei 
a  plum-coloured  coat,  a  sOkeu ' 
lightly  strapped  pantaloons  a 
hat,  oSered   liis  hand  and  his 
Amy  Dorrit.    Here  he  was  kij 
refused,  and  thus  he  became  a 
anthrope  to  the  end  of  the  stc 
be    difficult   to   fancy  any  on 
offer  of  marriage  on  Southwi 
the  present   day.^     But  in 
the  time  alluded  to  it  was 
different.       Then     it    was 
known  as  the  Iron  Bridge. 
You   then    hod    to   pay  a 
penny  toll,  and  that  kept 
the  place  exceedingly  select 
and    tranquil — not    to    say 
dull     It  was  a  kind  of  pro- 
menade for  South  warkians 
when  they  wanted  a  Uttle 
change  of   air,  and  subse- 
quently    was     added — but 
eventually  removed — a  very 
wobbly  and  curiously  con- 
structed    steamboat     pier, 
much'  frequented  by  adven- 
turous  spirits,  which    had 
all  the  excitement  of  a  sea 
voyage   for,  to   quote   Sam 
Gerridge,  "  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  Borough  Koad 
and  its  vicinity."     To  this 
bridge    came    Arthur   Clenna 
and  Little  Doirit,  and  old  Ni 
and  Young  John  and  Maggie. 
sight  of  the  flowing  river,  here 
sunsets  as  London  alone  can  euow,  nere  wiiii 
the    fresh    breeze    bringing    the    scent    of 
hay  and  a  flavour  of  the  country  from  sweet 
secluded  Upper  Thames  reaches  far  away, 
did  they  forget  for  a  while  the  bustle  of  the 
Borough,  the  squalor  of  Southwark  and  the 
misery  of  the  Marshalsea. 

But  come  with  me  down  the  Southwark 
Bridge  Boad,  let  us  turn  down  Lombard 
Street,  and  if  we  do  not  lose  our  way  or 
omit  to  take  the  proper  turning  to  the  left, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  notable  neigh- 
bourhood— a  little  thoroughfare  now  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world — namely  Lant 
Stre«t.  "  If  a  man  wished  to  abstract  him- 
self from  the  world — to  remove  himself  from 
within  the  reach  of  temptation — to  place 
himself  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  induce- 
ment to  look  out  of  the  window — he  should 
by  all  means  go  to  Lant  Street."  What 
Dickens  wrote  many  years  ago  will,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  hold  good  at  the  present 
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fancy  you  will  have  but  little 

difficulty  in  discovering  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  still  unpaid  scores  remaining  against 
him  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  at  a  picturesque 
hostelry  hard  by.  Emerging  from  this  odd 
little  thoroughfare  into  Blackman  Street,  if 
you  turn  to  the  left  and  take  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  just  opposite  to  where  the 
Borough  Boad  leaves  the  main  thorough- 
fare, you  come  to  an  insignificant  opening 
which  might  be  easily  passed  without 
observation. 

This  is  Horsemonger  Lane,  though  For 
some  absurd  reason  it  now  hears  the  common- 
place appellation  of  Union  Boad.  It  is  here 
that  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Chivery 
and  Co.  existed.  The  firm  has  long  ago  retired 
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from  business — indeed  most  people  seem  to 
have  retired  from  business  in  Horsemonger 
lane — bat  there  is  the  very  house  where  the 
shop  was,  and  there  are  the  marks  on  the  door- 
post where  years  agone  there  was  affixed  a 
bracket  supporting  the  little  Highlander 
"  who  looked  like  a  fallen  cherub  that  had 
found  it  necessary  to  take  to  a  kilt."  I 
have  but  little  doubt,  if  you 
ifent  inside  the  house  and 
looked  through  the  back 
window — you  would  see  the 
very  yard  where  yotmg  John 
sat  for  hours,  meditated  and 
caught  cold  beneath  the 
family  washing  and  became 
"a  broken  do#Q  ruin  that 
goes  home  to  his  mother's 
heart."  Farther  on  yon  will 
ctime  to  Horsemonger  Lane 
Gaol.  It  ha«  an  impressive 
/a^e.  You  could  not  mis- 
take it  for  anything  hut 
what  it  is.  It  is  distinctly 
prisonous  in  every  tine  and 
onuunentation.  The  old  gaol 
is  demolished,  a  public  play- 
groand  occupies  one  half  of 
it,  and  light-heart«d  children 
DOW  frisk  and  laugh  over  the 
graves  of  malefactors.  The 
street-front  is  all  that  is  now 
left  of  the  prison  itself.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  contained 
therein,  Leigh  Hunt  was  in- 
carcerated for  two  years. 
There  he  wrote  The  JJeteent 
of  Liberty,  The  Story  of 
Atntnt,  and  The  Fetut  <>/ 
Potts.  The  tombstones  oi 
the  Mannings  are  still  to  be 
Hen,  and  yon  may  go  up 
Btairs  on  the  roof  and  stand  ^ 

on  the  very  drop  where  they  \  i 

w«e    executed.     From    the  J 

leads  you  can  gaze  upon  Bath 
Tenace,  a  row  of  tiny  houses  opposite. 
with  curious  front  gardens.  These  little 
mausions  used  to  do  a  good  busiuess  on  the 
occasion  of  a  popular  execution.  They  would 
frequently  make  more  than  double  their 
ancual  reatal  by  letting  their  rooms  to 
spectators. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  toy  tenements  Charles 
Dickens,  accompanied  by  John  Forster,  came 
to  witness  the  execution  of  the  Mannings  on 
the  13th  November  1849,  and  the  following 
morning  the  notable  letter  from  him  ap- 
peared in  the  Tinut.  He  wound  it  up  by 
saying,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  commu- 


nity can  prosper  where  such  a  scene  of 
horror  and  demoralization  as  was  enacted 
this  morning  outside  Horsemonger  I^ne 
Gaol  is  presented  at  the  very  doors  of  good 
citizens  and  is  passed  by,  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten." This  letter  had  an  extraordinary  effect 
in  turning  popular  opinion  against  public 
executions,  but  it  was  nearly  nineteen  years 


afterwards  that  the  last  public  hanging 
took  place  in  England.  I  was  round  and 
about  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  occasion,  and  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  crowd  that  morning  was 
fully  as  brutal,  quite  as  fiendish,  and  every  bit 
as  callous  as  the  mob  so  graphically  described 
in  the  letter  alluded  to.  I  remember  once 
chatting  with  a  fine  old  fellow  hereabouts,  an 
ex-policeman,  who  told  me  he  had  been  on  duty 
during  the  whole  of  the  hideous  night  and 
morning  of  the  Mannings'  execution,  at  the 
CMner  of  Bath  Terrace.  And  a  very  graphic 
and  thrilling  account  he  gave  of  the  whole 
proceedings.  "  You  doubtless  remember 
then,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Dickens's  celebrated 
letter  on  the  subject  that  appeared  in  the 
rimM  the  next  morning  t"  "Mr.  who,  sirt" 
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asked  my  friend,  looking  Gomewhut 
blankly.  "  Dickens — Charles  Dick- 
ens— the  famous  novelist,"  I  i-e- 
joined.  "  Dickens,  Dickens,  Dick- 
ens 1 "  replied  the  man,  looking 
more  puzzled  at  every  mention  of 
the  name.  "  Ho,  sir.  Can't  say  as 
I  ever  heerd  on  the  gent  !  " 

Leaving  Horsemonger  Lane  and 
crossing  Newington  Causeway  we 
enter  a  portion  of  the  Copper6eld 
country.    Just  at  the  corner  of  the 
Borough   Boad   stood   the    King's 
Bench  Prison,  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Micawber,     It  ceased  to  be 
the  abode  of  debtors  in  1863,  and 
was  subsequently  a  military  prison. 
It    must     have    been    demolished 
about  ten  years  ago  to  make  way 
for  the  gigantic  workmen's  dwell- 
ings  which   now   occupy    its   site, 
that  time  it  presented  internally  and 
nally  very  much  the  aspect  it  must  havi 
when  Mr.    Micawber  gave   good   ad^ 
everybody,  presided  fttthe  club,  played  n 
at  skittles,  drew  up  petitions,  and  che< 
waited  for  sometlung  to  turn  up.     1 
just  at  this  corner,  it  may  be  remem 
that  the  long-legged  young  man,  after  1 
stolen   David's  half-guinea,  bolted  ofi 
his  box  in  a  donkey  cart.     The  poor  little 
fellow  must  have  chased   the  ruffian  right 
down  Newington  Causeway  and  lost  sight  of 
him  somewhere  by  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
for  he  eventually  found  himself  in  the  Kent 


Bood.  The  Kent  Boad,  despite 
tramcars,  new  buildings,  and 
modern  shops,  yet  wears  a  dis- 
tinctly rural  aspect.  Even  now- 
adays you  may  find  plenty  of 
fine  old  trees ;  there  are  still 
front  gardens  where  the  laburnum 
douri^es,  and  there  ore  yet  back 
gardens  of  unusual  extent  and 
luxuriance  wherethe  lilac  is  sweet 
in  its  season  despite  of  smoke 
and  blacks.  You  still  may  be- 
hold comfortable  villas,  foiinerly 
the  abodes  of  prosperous  City 
merchants ;  you  may  note  the 
snug  little  coach-houses  with 
tiny  stables  which  seem  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  the  time  when 
to  keep  a  gig  was  the  symbol 
of  respectability.  A  placid  nir 
of  content  seems  to  pervade  the 
neighbourhood.  Simple  joys  such 
as  caged  canaries,  gold  fish  in 
globes,  and  little  fancy  window 
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boxes  with  green  palings  and  a  white  gate, 
seem  to  give  infinite  pleasui-e  to  the  dwellers 
in  these  porta.  There  is  the  cry  of  "  Sur- 
weep  I "  RttU  lieord  at  daybreak,  and  here  does 
the  melodious  jingle  of  the  virtaoos  muffin- 
bell  yet  reeonnd  at  eventide.  "  I  came  to 
a.  atop,"  says  David,  "in  the  Kent  Hoad,  at 
a  terrace  with  a  piece  of  water  before  it 
and  a  great  foolish  image  in  the  middle 
blowing  a  dry  shell.  Here  I  sat  down  on  a 
donvtep,  qoite  spent  and  exhausted  with  the 
efforts  I  had  already  made,  and  with  hardly 


1  the  Dover  Boad — "  There's  mile- 
the  Dover  Road,"  said  Mr.  F.'s  aunt 
— then  passing  into  the  Borough  again  we 
shall  come  upon  a  neighbourhood  rich  in  its 
associations  with  Littl*  Dorrit. 

It  will  probably  be  new  to  many  readers 
of  the  novel  to  leam  that  not  a  few  of  the 
scenes  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
heroine  of  the  story  still  remain — some  of 
them  little  altered  since  the  period  the  events 


that 
Mo. 


dnced  the  present   occnpiers    to      | 
disestablish  the  fishery  and  gene- 
rously throw  open  their  grounds 
to  the  British  public.      It  must 
luve  been  a  little  farther  on,  to- 
wards the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  down  a  narrow 
tkoronghf  are,  whore  David  sold  his  waistcoat 
to  Mr.  Dolloby  for  ninepence.    I  cannot  allow 
you  to  accompany  David  any  farther  or  you 
will  begetting  clear  of  Southwark  altogether, 
so  I  will  take  you  np  the  first  turning  to  the 
left,  and  we  shall  pass  by  a  series  of  old- 
fashioned,   singularly    neat  but   tiny    little 
houses,  and  eventually  emerge  by  the  *'  Roe- 


narrated  therein  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  Notably  among  them  is  one  of  the 
features  go  graphically  described  in  the  novel 
— the  Uarshalsea.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  find,  and  may  be  easily  passed  by  by  even 
the  most  earnest  explorer  in  Dickecsland 
who  ventures  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
the  Borough.  In  the  preface  written  on  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  1857,  the  author 
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speaks  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his 
story,  and  says  :  "  WhoBoover  goes  iato  Mar- 
shalsea  Place,  turning  out  of  Angel  Court, 
leading  to  Bermondsey,  will  find  hia  feet  on 
the  very  paving  stones  of  the  extinct  Mar- 
shalsea  jail ;  .  .  .  will  look  upon  the  rooms 
in  which  the  debtors  lived  ;  will  stand  amid 
the  crowding  ghosts  of  many  miserable 
years."  The  place  has  but  little  altered  since 
those  lines  were  written.  During  thirty  years 
of  untiring  progress  and  improvement,  the 
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building  is  unchanged.  The  Fleet,  Giltspur 
Street  Compter,  Whitecross  Street  Prison, 
and  other  debtors'  "hotels"  have  been  swept 
away,  built  over  and  plan'ed  out  of  existence, 
but  the  Marshalsea  still  remains.  You  yet 
can  pass  along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  yard 
— "  the  aristocratic  or  Pnmp  side  " — turn  in 
at  the  third  door,  ascend  to  the  second  floor, 
and  find  yourself  in  the  very  room  occupied 
by  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea, 

If  you  are  so  minded  you  can  enter  another 


doorway  and  climb  to  the  garret  and  dis- 
cover Little  Dorrit's  chamber,  where  she 
used  to  tell  those  woudei-ful  stories  to  Maggy 
about  the  Princess  and  gaze  out  upon  the 
cruel  spiked  wall.  "  Many  combinations  did 
those  spikes  upon  the  wall  assume,  and  many 
light  shapes  did  the  strong  iron  weave  itself 
into,  many  golden  touches  fell  upon  the  rust 
while  little  Dorrit  sat  there  musing.  New 
zig-zags  sprang  into  the  cruel  pattern  some- 
times, when  she  saw  it  through  a  burst 
of  tears;  but  beautiful  or  hardened  still, 
always  over  it  and  under  it  and  through  it, 
she  was  fain  to  look  at  her  solitude,  seeing 
everything  with  that  ineffaceable  brand." 
The  "  ineffaceable  brand  "  has  however  now 
disappeared.  The  spikes  were  removed 
when  the  walla  were  lowered  and  the 
building  adapted  to  ordinary  residential 
purposes.  Save  that,  little  is  changed  since 
Mr.  Chivery  was  "on  the  Lock."  Stay, 
there  is  one  alteration — -that  is  the  second 
prison,  '*  consisting  of  u  strong  cell  or  two  and 
a  blind  alley  some  yard  and  a  half  wide," 
formerly  devoted  to  smugglers  and  other 
desperate  characters.  This  has  been  turned 
into  some  kind  of  factory,  but  the  change  has 
only  taken  place  since  I  commenced  my  recent 
investigations  in  Southwark,  X  imagine  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
building  will  follow  and  the  Marshalsea  will 
exist  only  in  memory. 

Meantime  if  you  like  to  step  into  the 
churchyard  of  Saint  George — past  the  pawn- 
broker's patronized  by  Mrs.  Bangham,  still 
in  existence — you  will  get  a  very  good  view  of 
the  prison,  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Little 
Dorrit's  garret-window  beneath  the  chimney- 
pots. A  curious  collection  of  quaint  me- 
morials and  mouldering  tombstones  may  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  dismal  memories,  being  for  many  years 
the  burial-place  of  the  wretched  people  who 
had  long  been  dead  to  the  world  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea and  the  King's  Bench.  Here  was 
buried  Bishop  Bonner  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  somewhere  within  the 
church  rest  the  bones  of  Edward  Cocker, 
the  arithmetician,  whose  principal  claim  to 
immortality  is  associated  with  the  phrase 
"  according  to  Cocker,"  Many  more  interest- 
ing particulars  and  valuable  details  might  be 
forthcoming  had  thei-e  not  been  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  sapient  vestrymen  of  Saint 
George  the  Martyr  a  century  ago  "to  sell 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  all  the  parish  papers  and 
documents  in  a  lump  at  three  halfpence  per 
pound,  he  being  at  the  expense  of  carrying 
them  away."  But  there  are  other  matters 
that  still  remain  that  are  more  valuable  for 
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the  wet,    the    cold,    the    slow 

honrsand  the  swift  clonds  of  that 

dismal  night."    Here,  too,  did  the  hard  and  chequered  career  of  Little  Don-it  end,  and  her 

peaceful  life  begin,  when  she  signed  her  name  as  a  bride  after  her  marriage  with  Clennam. 
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I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my  sub- 
ject.    For  instance,  I  might  take  the  patient 
persons  whom  I  am  personally  conducting, 
to    the    little    music     shop    "  having    a   few 
iiddleR  in  the  window,  and  some  Pan's  pipes 
and  a  tambourine  and  a  triangle  and  certain 
elongated    scraps    of     music,"    where    Mrs. 
Bagnet  resided  and  where  Mr.  George  made 
frequent  calls.      I    might    perchance    have 
pointed  out  the  lodgings  of  Frederick  E 
over  Mr.    Cripple's  Academy,  or   hav« 
Bpected   the    "  row   of   mean  and  not 
qieanly  houses,  situated  within  '  the  it 
of  the  King's  Bench  Prison  and  not  : 
hundred  paces  distant  from  the  ObelL 
Saint     Qeorge's    Fields,"     where     Nic 
Nickleby  went  to  call  on  Madeline.     1 1 
have  done  all  this  and  a  great  deal  : 
Though  the  subject  is  by  no  means  ex 
hausted,  I  think  it  is  just  possible  mj 
fellow-travellers  are,    and   so   I   proposi 
to  take  them  to  luncheon  at  the  "Georgi 

The      "George "     is     the     most 
thoroughly  Dickensian  hostelry  from 
cellar   to  roof-tree   that   you   could 
now  find  in  London.      Moreover  it 
is  especially  notable    as    being   the 
spot  where  Mr.   Pickwick  first    en- 
countered the  immortal  Sam  Weller. 
The  "  White  Hart  "   is  the  name,  I 
am  aware,  given  in  the  book,  but  it 
is  said  that  Dickens  changed  the  sigi 
in  order  that  the  place  should  not  b 
too  closely  identified.     This  was  by  n< 
means   an    unusual    custom    with    thi 
novelist.      I    think    he   did   the   sami 
thing  in  Edvyin  Drood,  where  the  "  Bull ' 
at  Rochester  is  described  under  the  sigi 
of    the    "Blue    Boar."      The    "Whit 
Hart "  is  close  by,  on  the  same  side  o 
the  way  a.  little'  nearer  to  London  Brie 
and  though  there  is  yet  a  portion  of 
old   galleries   remaining,   its  charactei 
very  much  changed.     I  however  had  me      ' 
opportunity  of  comparing  both  inns  some 
years  ago,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  "George"  is  tite  inn  where  the 
irrepressible  Alfred  Jingle  and  the  elderly 
Miss    Bachael    were    discovered    by    the 
warm-hearted,   hot-tempered   Wardle,     If 
you  like    to  go  up  stairs  you   can  see    the 
very  room  where    Mr.  Jingle  consented  to 
forfeit  all  claims  to  the  lady's  hand  for  the 
consideration    of   a    hundred     and    twenty 
pounds.     Cannot  you  fancy  too,  the  landlady 
shonting  instructions  from  those  picturesque, 
flower-deckt  galleries  to   Sam   in  the  yard 
below  1 

The  "George"  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 


old  Borough  Inns,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
characteristics  more  than  any  yet  remaining. 
The  original  inn  was  burnt  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  Southwark  in  1676,  which  also 
proved  fatal  to  the  White  Hart,  the  Queen's 
Head,  the  Talbot,  the  King's  Head,  and  the 
Green  Dragon.  The  present  hostelry  was 
rebuilt  directly  after  the  fire,  and  there  it  has 
been  ever  Hnce.  Sixty  years  ago — ayandafter 
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after  matters,  business  must  have  been  brisk 
indeed.  An  old,  time-worn,  yellow  card  in- 
forms us  that,  "  W.  S.  begt  to  reltim/ti»  giitcere 
thank*  to  his  Friends  and  the  Public  in  general 
/or  t/ieir  past  favours,  and  to  aequairU  them 
t/iot  lie  has  neit/ier  s}>ared  paijia  nor  expense 
in  the  improvetticnt  of  tlie  above  Inn  for  their 
a'commodation  ;  he  aleo  taixe  this  opportxinity 
of  soliciting  t/ieir  ftUure  tneouragement,  trust- 
ing tliey'Ujiiid  Beds,  Winet;  Spirits,  Stalling,  to 
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la  Aeir  perfoct  tati^action."  In  thoHe  days 
"W.S."  must  have  had  his  bands  full,  for 
tliere  were  well  nigh  eighty  coaches  and  a 
dozen  waggons  leaving  the  inn  every  week, 
and  of  course  the  same  number  returning. 
Hence  yon  might  go  to  Maidstone,  Folkes- 


tone, Tenterden,  Wateringbury,  Brenchley, 
Deal,  Dover,  Margate,  Bamsgate,  Canter- 
bury, Orpington,  Hastings,  Tunbridge, 
Brighton,  Dorking,  and  countless  other 
places.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  vast 
extent  of  the  place  and  the  accommodation  in 
the  wa,y  of  stabling  if  you  venture  to  take  a 
trip  down  the  yard.  One  of  the  carriers 
formerly  starting  from  this  inn  was  called 
Crosweller.  Possibly  Dickens  might  have 
noted  the  fact  during  one  of  hia  visits  and 
evolved  therefrom  the  surname  of  the  im- 
mortal Sam, 

It  in  quite  like  reading  a  chapter  of 
Dickens  to  wander  about  the  old-fashioned 
place,  which  still  retains  the  flavour  of  the 
good  old  coaching  days ;  to  esplore  the 
picturesque  galleriee,  the  quaint  passages, 
the  queer  -  shaped  rooms,  the  mysterious 
corridors  up  stairs ;  to  lunch  in  that  low- 
ceilinged,  cosy,  red-curtained  cofEee-room  ■;  to 
peep  into  that  roomy,  old-fashioned  kitchen ; 
and  to  gossip  in  that  particularly  comfortable 
bar-partour,  with  its  wondrous  array  of  glasses, 
jovial  little  barrels,  convivial  bottles,  and 
punch-suggesting  bowls  ;  with  its  bright 
flowers  and  its  communicative  gray  parrot 
who  seems  to  have  a  word  to  say  to  every- 
body. 

It  always  reminds  me  that— "Luncheon  is 
ready  !  "  saya  George.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it,  and  I  am  certain  my  fellow-travellers  will 
be,  as  it  stops  me  saying  anything  more  for 
the  present  concerning  ''  Charles  Dickens  in 
South  war  k." 

J.  Ashby-Sterry. 
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CHAPTER  lIl.—{C<minued.) 

E  is    nothing  to   be 
le  but  to  receive  him 
o    the    familv,"    he 
d   at   last.     "'But   I 
not    wholly    believe 
his  good  intentions. 
i  shall   see.     I  shall 
in:  glad    to    make    his 
acquaintance." 
"  He  is  coming  to  dinner." 
The  conversation  continued  for  some  time, 
and  the  arrival  of  San  Giacinto  was  discussed 
in    all  its  bearings.      Corona  took   a   very 
practical  view  of  the  question  and  said  that 
it  was  certainly  best  to  treat  him  well,  there- 
by relieving  her  father-in-law  of  a  considerable 
anxiety.      He    had  indeed   feared    lest   she 
should  resent  the  introduction  of  a  man  who 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
tained a  certain  coarseness  of  manner  from 
his  early  surroundings,  and  he  knew  that 
her  consent  was  all-important  in  such  a  case, 
since  she  was  virtually  the  mistress  of  the 
house.     But  Corona  regarded  the  matter  in 
much  the  same  light  as  the  old  gentleman 
himself,   feeling   that    nothing    of    such    a 
nature  could  possibly  injure   the   imposing 
position  of  her  husband's  family,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  no  one  who   had  good 
blood  in   his  veins  could  ever  behave   out* 
rageously.     Of  all  the  three  Saut'  Ilario  was 
the  most  silent  and  thoughtful,  for  he  feared 
certain  consequences  from  the  arrival  of  this 
new  relation  which   did   not  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  others,  and  was 
resolved  to   be   cautious    accordingly,    even 
while  appearing  to  receive  San  Giacinto  with 
all  due  cordiality.     Later  in  the  day,  he  was 
alone  with  his  father  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Do   you   like    this   fellow  t "    he    asked 
abruptly. 

"No,"  answered  the  prince. 


"  Neither  do  I,  though  I  have  not  i 


"We  shall  s 


J  the  old  c 


The  evening  came,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  San  Giacinto  wa.s  announced.  Both 
Corona  and  her  husband  were  surprised  at 
his  imposing  appearance,  as  well  us  at  the 
dignity  and  self-possession  he  displayed.  His 
southern  accent  was  not  more  noticeable  than 
that  of  many  Neapolitan  gentlemen,  and  his 
conversation,  if  neither  very  brilliant  nor 
very  fluent  was  not  devoid  of  interest.  He 
talked  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  tbe 
new  Italy,  and  old  Saracinesca  and  his  son 
were  both  interested  in  the  subjoct.  They 
noticed,  too,  that  during  dinner  no  word 
escaped  him  which  conld  give  any  clue  to 
his  former  occupation  or  position,  though 
afterwards  when  the  servants  were  not 
present  he  alluded  more  than  once  with  a 
frank  smile  to  his  experiences  as  an  inn- 
keeper. On  the  whole  he  seemed  modest 
and  reserved,  yet  perfectly  self-possessed 
of  his  right  to  be  where  he 


Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  such  a  man 
did  not  appear  so  surprising  to  the  Saracin- 
esca household  as  it  would  have  seemed  to 
foreigners.  San  Giacinto  had  said  that  he 
had  an  adaptable  character,  and  that  adapta- 
bility is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  the  Italian  race.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity.  They 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  foreigner 
at  large,  who  never  has  any  real  understand- 
ing of  Italians.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  without  a  single  exception,  every 
foreigner,  poet  or  prose-writer,  who  has 
treat«d  of  these  people  has  more  or  less 
grossly  misunderstood  them.  That  is  a 
sweeping  statement  when  it  is  considered 
that  few  men  of  the  highest  genius  in  our 
century  have  not  at  one  time  or  another  set 
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down  upon  paper  their  several  estimates  of 
the  It&l^  race.  The  requisite  for  accurately 
describing  people  however  is  not  genius, 
bnt  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  poet 
commonlj  sees  himself  in  others,  and  the 
modem  writer  upon  Italy  is  apt  to  believe 
that  he  can  see  others  in  himself.  The 
reflection  of  an  Italian  upon  the  mental 
retina  of*  the  foreigner  is  as  deceptive  as  his 
own  outward  image  is  when  seen  upon  the 
polished  surface  of  a  concave  mirror;  and 
indeed  the  character  studies  of  many  great 
men,  when  the  subject  is  taken  from  a  race 
not  their  own,  remind  one  very  forcibly  of 
what  may  be  seen  by  contemplating  one's  self 
in  the  bowl  of  a  bright  silver  spoon.  To 
nnderstand  Italians  a  man  must  have  been 
born  and  bred  among  them ;  and  even  then 
the  harder,  fiercer  instinct,  which  dwells  in 
northern  blood,  may  deceive  the  student  and 
lead  him  far  astray.  The  Italian  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  creature,  and  is  apt  to 
share  the  opinion  of  the  ostrich,  who  ducks 
his  head  and  believes  his  whole  body  is 
hidden.  Foreigners  use  strong  language 
concerning  the  Italian  lie;  but  this  only 
proves  how  extremely  transparent  the  decep- 
tion is.  It  is  indeed  a  singular  fact,  but  one 
which  may  often  be  observed,  that  two 
Italians  who  lie  systematically  will  frequently 
believe  each  other,  to  their  own  ruin,  with  a 
childlike  faith  rarely  found  north  of  the 
Alps.  This  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  their 
dishonesty  has  outgrown  their  indolent 
intelligence ;  and  indeed  they  deceive  them- 
selves nearly  as  often  as  they  succeed  in 
deceiving  their  neighbours.  In  a  country 
where  a  lie  easily  finds  credence  lying  is  not 
likely  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  fine 
ut.  I  have  often  wondered  how  such  men 
as  Cesare  Borgia  succeeded  in  entrapping 
their  enemies  by  snares  which  a  modern 
northerner  would  detect  from  the  first  and 
langh  to  scorn  as  mere  child's  play. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  readiness  in 
Italians  to  fit  themselves  and  their  lives  to 
cinmmstances  whenever  they  can  save  them- 
selves trouble  by  doing  so.  Their  constitu- 
tions are  convenient  to  this  end,  for  they  are 
temperate  in  most  things,  and  do  not  easily 
fall  into  habits  which  they  cannot  change  at 
^1.  The  desire  to  avoid  trouble  makes  them 
the  most  courteous  among  nations ;  and  they 
are  singularly  obliging  to  strangers  when,  by 
conferring  an  obligation,  they  are  able  to 
make  an  acquaintance  who  will  help  them  to 
pass  an  idle  hour  in  agreeable  conversation. 
They  are  equally  surprised  whether  a 
stranger  suspects  them  of  making  advances 
for  the  sake  of  extracting  money  from  him. 


or  expresses  resentment  at  having  been 
fraudulently  induced  to  part  with  any  cash. 
The  beggar  in  the  street  howls  like  a  mad- 
man if  you  refuse  an  alms,  and  caUs  you  an 
idiot  to  his  fellow-mendicant  if  you  give  him 
five  centimes.  The  servant  says  in  his  heart 
that  his  foreign  employer  is  a  fool,  and  sheds 
tears  of  rage  and  mortification  when  his 
shallow  devices  for  petty  cheating  are  dis- 
covered. And  yet  the  servant,  the  beggar, 
the  shopkeeper  and  the  gentleman  are 
obliging  sometimes  almost  to  philanthropy, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  make  themselves 
agreeable. 

The  Marchese  di  San  Giocinto  differed 
from  his  relations,  the  Saracinesca  princes, 
in  that  he  was  a  full-blooded  Italian,  and  not 
the  result  of  a  cosmopolitan  race-fusion,  like 
so  many  of  the  Koman  nobles.  He  had  not 
the  Koman  traditions,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  national 
characteristics,  together  with  something  in- 
dividual which  lifted  him  above  the  common 
herd  in  point  of  intelligence  and  in  strength. 
He  was  a  noticeiikble  man ;  all  the  more  so 
because,  with  many  pleasant  qualities,  his 
countrymen  rarely  possess  that  physical  and 
mental  combination  of  size,  energy  and 
reserve  which  inspires  the  sort  of  respect 
enjoyed  by  imposing  personages. 

As  he  sat  talking  with  the  family  after 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  household,  what  passed  in  his 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  hosts  can  be 
easily  stated. 

Sant'  Bario,  whose  ideas  were  more  clear 
upon  most  subjects  than  those  of  his  father 
or  his  wife,  said  to  himself  that  he  did  not 
like  the  man;  that  he  suspected  him,  and 
believed  he  had  some  hidden  intention 
in  coming  to  Home ;  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  watch  him  perpetually  and  to  question 
everything  he  did  ;  but  that  he  was  undeni- 
ably a  relation,  possessing  every  right  to 
consideration,  and  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
a  certain  familiarity ;  that,  finally  and  on  the 
whole,  he  was  a  nuisance,  to  be  borne  with  a 
good  grace  and  a  sufiicient  show  of  cordiality. 

San  Giacinto,  for  his  part,  was  deeply 
engaged  in  maintaining  the  exact  standard 
of  manners  which  he  knew  to  be  necessary 
for  the  occasion,  and  his  thoughts  concerning 
his  relatives  were  not  yet  altogether  defined. 
It  was  his  intention  to  take  his  place  among 
them,  and  he  was  doing  his  best  to  accom- 
plish this  object  as  speedily  and  quietly  as 
possible.  He  had  not  supposed  that  princes 
and  princesses  were  in  any  way  different 
from  other  human  beings  except  by  the 
accidents    of    wealth    and    social    position. 
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Master  of  these  two  requisites  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  feel  as  much  at 
home  with  the  Saracinesca  as  he  had  felt  in 
the  society  of  the  mayor  and  municipal 
council  of  Aquila,  who  possessed  those  quali- 
fications also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
Saracinesca  probably  thought  about  most 
questions  very  much  as  he  himself  did,  or  if 
there  were  any  difference  in  their  mode  of 
thinking  it  was  due  to  Roman  prejudice  and 
tradition  rather  than  to  any  peculiarity  in- 
herent in  the  organization  of  the  members 
of  the  higher  aristocracy.  If  he  should  find 
himself  in  any  dilemma  owing  to  his  ignor- 
ance of  social  details  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  apply  to  the  prince  for  information,  since 
it  was  by  no  means  his  fault  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  an  innkeeper  and  was  now  to  be 
a  nobleman.  His  immediate  object  was  to 
place  himself  among  his  equals,  and  his  next 
purpose  was  to  marry  again,  in  his  new  rank, 
a  woman  of  good  position  and  fortune.  Of 
this  matter  he  intended  to  speak  to  the  prince 
in  due  time,  when  he  should  have  secured 
the  first  requisite  to  his  marriage  by  estab- 
lishing himself  firmly  in  society.  He  meant 
to  apply  to  the  prince,  ostensibly  as  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  thereby  showing  a  defer- 
ence to  that  dignity,  which  he  supposed 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  old  gentleman ;  but 
he  had  not  forgotten  in  his  calculations  the 
pride  which  old  Saracinesca  must  naturally 
feel  in  his  race,  and  which  would  probably 
induce  him  to  take  very  great  pains  in  finding 
a  suitable  wife  for  San  Giacinto  rather  than 
permit  the  latter  to  contract  a  discreditable 
alliance. 

San  Giacinto  left  the  house  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  under  the  pretext  of  another 
engagement,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  weary 
his  relations  with  too  much  of  his  company 
in  the  first  instance.  When  he  was  gone  the 
three  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for 
some  moments. 

"  He  has  surprisingly  good  manners  for 
an  innkeeper,"  said  Corona  at  last.  "  No 
one  will  ever  suspect  his  former  life.  But  I 
do  not  like  him." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  prince. 

"  He  wants  something,"  said  Sant'  Ilario. 
"And  he  will  probably  get  it,"  he  added, 
after  a  short  pause.  "  He  has  a  determined 
face." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Anastase  Gouache  recovered  rapidly 
from  his  injuries,  but  not  so  quickly  as  he 
wished.     There  was  trouble  in  the  air,  and 


many  of  his  comrades  were  already  gone  to 
the  frontier,  where  the  skirmishing  with  the 
irregular  volunteers  of  Garibaldi's  guerilla 
force  had  now  begun  in  earnest.  To  be  con- 
fined to  the  city  at  such  a  time  was  inex- 
pressibly irksome  to  the  gallant  young 
Frenchman,  who  had  a  genuine  love  of 
fighting  in  him,  and  longed  for  the  first 
sensation  of  danger  and  the  first  shower  of 
whistling  bullets.  But  his  inactivity  was  in- 
evitable, and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  with 
the  best  grace  he  could,  hoping  only  that  all 
might  not  be  over  before  he  was  well  enough 
to  tramp  out  and  see  some  service  with  his 
companions-in-arms. 

The  situation  was  indeed  urgent  The 
first  article  of  the  famous  Convention  between 
France  and  Italy,  ratified  in  September, 
1864,  read  as  follows  :  — 

**  Italy  engages  not  to  attack  the  actual 
territory  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  prevent, 
even  by  force,  all  attack  coming  from  out- 
side against  such  territory." 

Belying  upon  the  observance  of  this  chief 
clause,  France  bad  conscientiously  executed 
the  condition  imposed  by  the  second  article, 
which  provided  that  all  French  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Sfcates  of  the  Church. 
The  promise  of  Italy  to  prevent  invasion  by 
force  applied  to  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1867,  the  Italian  Government  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  band  and  its  proceed- 
ings, and  arrested  Garibaldi  atSinalunga,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo.  This  was  the 
only  force  employed,  and  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  Italian  Government  firmly  expected 
that  the  volunteers  would  disperse  as  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  without  a  leader ; 
and  had  proper  measures  been  taken  for 
keeping  the  general  in  custody  this  would  in 
all  probability  have  followed  very  shortly, 
as  his  sons,  who  were  left  at  large,  did  not 
possess  any  of  their  father's  qualifications 
for  leadership.  Garibaldi  however  escaped 
eighteen  days  later  and  again  joined  his 
band,  which  had  meanwhile  been  defeated 
by  the  Pope's  troops  in  a  few  small  engage- 
ments, and  had  gained  one  or  two  equally 
insignificant  advantages  over  the  latter.  A!s 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  Garibaldi  was 
again  at  large,  a  simultaneous  movement 
began,  the  numerous  Garibaldian  emissaries 
who  had  arrived  in  Bome  stirring  up  an 
attempt  at  insurrection  within  the  city, 
while  Garibaldi  himself  made  a  bold  dash 
and  seized  Monte  Botondo,  another  force  at 
the  same  time  striking  at  Sutbiaco,  which, 
by  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  mountains, 
Garibaldi  appears  to  have  believed  to  be  the 
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sonthern  key  to  the  GAmpagna.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  the  protestations  of  the  French 
minister  to  the  court  of  Italy,  and  perhaps, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  a 
large  hody  of  French  troops  hy  sea,  the 
Italian  Government  again  issued  a  proclama- 
tion against  Garibaldi,  who  however  re- 
mained in  hLs  strong  position  at  Monte 
Rotondo.  Finally,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
the  day  on  which  the  French  troops  re- 
entered Borne,  the  Italians  made  a  show  of 
interfering  in  the  Pope's  favour,  Greneral 
Menatiea  authorizing  the  Italian  forces  to 
enter  the  Papal  States  in  order  to  maintain 
order.  They  did  not  however  do  more  than 
make  a  short  advance,  and  no  active  measures 
were  taken ;  but  Graribaldi  was  routed  on 
the  3nl  and  4th  of  November  by  the  Papal 
forces,  and  his  band  being  dispersed  the 
incident  was  at  an  end.  But  for  the  armed 
intervention  of  France,  the  result  would 
have  been  that  which  actually  came  about  in 
1870,  when,  the  same  Convention  being  still 
valid,  the  French  were  prevented  by  their 
own  disasters  from  sending  a  force  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Pope. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is  sufficient  to 
have  shown  that  the  movement  of  1867  took 
place  without  any  actual  violation  of  the 
letter  of  the  ConventioD.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  Italian  Government  acted  might 
he  criticised  at  length.  It  is  sufficient  how- 
ever to  notice  that  the  Italian  Government 
was,  as  it  still  is,  a  parliamentary  one  ;  and  to 
add  that  parliamentary  government  in  general 
exhibits  its  weakest  side  in  the  emergency 
of  war,  as  its  greatest  advantages  are  best 
appreciated  in  times  of  peace.  In  the  Italian 
Parliament  of  that  day,  as  in  that  of  the 
present  time,  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
representatives  who  considered  Bome  to  be 
the  natural  capital  of  the  country,  and  who 
were  as  ready  to  trample  upon  ti'eaties  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  they  believed  a 
righteous  end,  as  most  parliaments  have 
everywhere  shown  themselves  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. That  majority  differed  widely 
indeed  in  opinion  from  Garibaldi  and 
Mazzini,  but  they  conceived  that  they  had 
a  right  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  revo- 
lution the  latter  chanced  to  bring  about,  and 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  their  country  to 
direct  the  stream  of  disorder  into  a  channel 
which  should  lead  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
Italy,  by  making  use  of  Italy's  standing 
army. 

The  defenders  of  the  Papal  States  found 
themselves     face   to   face,    not     with    any 


organized  and  disciplined  force,  but  with  a 
horde  of  brutal  rutfians  and  half -grown  lads, 
desperate  in  that  delight  of  unbridled 
license  which  has  such  attractions  for  the 
mob  in  all  coimtries  ;  and  all  alike.  Zouaves, 
native  troops  and  Frenchmen,  were  incensed 
to  the  highest  degree  by  the  conduct  of  their 
enemies.  It  would  be  absurd  to  make  the 
Italian  Crovemment  responsible  for  the 
atrocious  defiling  of  churches,  the  pillage,  and 
the  shocking  crimes  of  all  sorts,  which 
marked  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  Gari- 
baldians  ;  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  deny 
that  a  majority  of  the  Italians  regarded 
these  doings  as  a  means  to  a  very  desirable 
end,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  hindered  by 
the  French,  would  have  marched  a  couple  of 
army  corps  in  excellent  order  to  the  gates  of 
Bome  through  the  channel  opened  by  a  mob 
of  lawless  insurgents. 

Anastase  Gouache  was  disgusted  with  his 
state  of  forced  inaction,  as  he  paced  the 
crowded  pavement  of  the  Corso  every  after- 
noon for  three  weeks  after  his  accident, 
smoking  endless  cigarettes  and  cursing  the 
fate  which  kept  him  an  invalid  at  home 
when  his  fellow-soldiers  were  enjoying  them- 
selves amidst  the  smell  of  gunpowder  and 
the  adventures  of  frontier  skirmishing.  It 
was  indeed  bad  luck,  he  thought,  to  have 
worn  the  uniform  during  nearly  two  years  of 
perfect  health,  and  then  to  be  disabled  just 
when  the  fighting  began.  He  had  one  con- 
solation however  in  the  midst  of  his  annoy- 
ance, and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  He  had 
been  fascinated  by  Donna  Faustina  Monte- 
varchi's  brown  eyes,  and  for  lack  of  any 
other  interest  upon  which  to  expend  his 
energy,  he  had  so  well  employed  his  time 
that  he  was  now  very  seriously  in  love  with 
that  young  lady.  Among  her  numerous 
attractions  was  one  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  young  aitist,  namely,  the 
fact  that  she  was,  according  to  all  human 
calculations,  absolutely  beyond  his  reach. 
Nothing  had  more  charm  for  Gouache,  as  for 
many  gifted  and  energetic  young  men,  than 
that  which  it  must  require  a  desperate  effort  to 
get,  if  it  could  be  got  at  alL  Frenchmen,  as 
well  as  Italians,  consider  marriage  so  much 
in  the  light  of  a  mere  contract  which  must 
be  settled  between  notaries  and  ratified  by 
parental  assent,  that  to  love  a  young  girl 
seems  to  them  like  an  episode  out  of  a  fairy 
tale,  enchantingly  novel  and  altogether  de- 
lightful. To  us  who  consider  love  as  a  usual 
if  not  an  absolutely  necessary  preliminary 
to  marriage,  this  point  of  view  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable ;  but  it  is  enough  to  tell  a  Frenchman 
that  you  have  married  your  wife  because  you 
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loved  her»  and  not  because  your  parents  or 
your  circumstances  arranged  the  match  for 
you,  to  hear  him  utter  the  loudest  exclama- 
tions of  genuine  surprise  and  admiration, 
declaring  that  his  ideal  of  happiness,  which 
he  considers  of  course  as  quite  unattainable, 
would  be  to  marry  the  woman  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  immediate  result  of  a  state  in 
which  that  sort  of  bliss  is  considered  to  be 
generally  beyond  the  grasp  of  humanity  has 
been  to  produce  the  moral  peculiarities  of 
the  French  novel,  of  the  French  play,  and 
of  the  French  household  as  it  is  usually 
exhibited  in  books  and  on  the  stage. 

The  artist-Zouave  was  made  of  determined 
stufP.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had 
won  the  great  prize  which  brought  him  to 
the  Academy  in  Kome,  nor  was  it  out  of 
mere  romantic  idleness  that  he  had  thrown 
over  the  feeble  conspiracies  of  Madame 
Mayer  and  her  set  in  order  to  wear  a  uniform. 
He  had  profound  convictions,  though  he  was 
not  troubled  with  any  great  number  of  them. 
Each  new  one  which  took  hold  of  him  marked 
an  epoch  in  his  young  life,  and  generally 
proved  tenacious  in  proportion  as  he  had 
formerly  regarded  it  as  absurd  ;  and  it  was 
a  proof  of  the  sound  balance  of  his  mind 
that  the  three  or  four  real  convictions  which 
he  had  accumulated  during  his  short  life 
were  in  no  way  contradictory  to  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  each  one  seemed  closely 
bound  up  with  the  rest,  and  appeared  to 
bring  a  fresh  energy  to  that  direct  action 
which,  with  Anastase,  was  the  only  possible 
result  of  any  belief  whatsoever. 

There  was  therefore  a  goodly  store  of  logic 
in  his  madness,  and  though,  like  Childe 
Harold,  he  had  sighed  to  many,  and  at  present 
loved  but  one,  yet  he  was  determined,  if  it 
were  possible,  that  this  loved  one  should  be 
his  ;  seeing  that  to  sigh  for  anything,  and 
not  to  take  it  if  it  could  be  taken,  was  the 
part  of  a  boy  and  not  of  a  strong  man. 
Moreover,  although  the  social  difficulties 
which  lay  in  his  way  were  an  obstacle  which 
would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to  many, 
there  were  two  considerations  which  gave 
Anastase  some  hope  of  ultimate  success.  In 
the  first  place  Donna  Faustina  herself  was 
not  indifferent ;  and,  secondly,  Anastase  was 
no  longer  the  humble  student  who  had  come 
to  Rome  some  years  earlier  with  nothing  but 
his  pension  in  his  pocket  and  his  talent  in  his 
fingers.  He  was  certainly  not  of  ancient 
lineage,  but  since  he  had  attained  that 
position  which  enabled  him  to  be  received  as 
an  equal  in  the  great  world,  and  had  by  his 
skill  accumulated  a  portion  of  that  filthy 
*-    ^  which  is  the  platform  whereon  society 


moves  and  has  its  exclusive  being,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  talking  to  Donna  Faustina 
wherever  he  met  her,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
sixty-four  quarterings.  Nor  did  those  meet- 
ings take  place  only  under  the  auspices  of  so 
much  heraldry  and  blazon  as  will  presently 
appear. 

At  that  period  of  the  year,  and  especially 
during  such  a  time  of  disturbance,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  gaiety  possible  in  Borne. 
People  met  quietly  in  Httle  knots  at  each 
other's  houses  and  talked  over  the  state  of 
the  country,  or  walked  and  drove  as  usual  in 
the  villas  and  on  the  Pincio.  When  society 
cannot  be  gay  it  is  very  much  inclined  to 
grow  confidential,  to  pull  a  long  face,  and  to 
say  things  which,  if  uttered  above  a  whisper, 
would  be  considered  extremely  shocking,  but 
which,  being  communicated,  augmented, 
criticised,  and  passed  about  quickly  withoiit 
much  noise,  are  considered  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. When  every  one  is  suppc^ed  to 
be  talking  of  politics  it  is  very  easy  for  every 
one  to  talk  scandal,  and  to  construct  neigh- 
bourly biography  of  an  imaginary  character 
which  shall  presently  become  a  part  of  con- 
temporary history.  On  the  whole,  society 
would  almost  as  gkdly  do  this  as  dance.  In 
those  days  of  which  I  am  speaking  therefore 
there  were  many  places  where  two  or  three, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  wei'e  gathered 
together  in  council,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  whereby  the  Holy  Father 
might  overcome  his  enemies,  though  they 
were  very  often  engaged  in  criticising  the 
indecent  haste  exhibited  by  their  best  friends 
in  yielding  to  the  wiles  of  Satan. 

There  were  several  of  these  rallying  points, 
among  which  may  be  chiefly  noticed  the 
Palazzo  Yaldamo,  the  Palazzo  Saracinesca, 
and  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi.  In  the  first  of 
these  three  it  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  the  old 
people  being  the  most  rigid  of  Conservatives, 
while  the  children  declared  as  loudly  as  they 
dared  that  they  were  for  Victor  iboamanuel 
and  United  Italy.  The  Saracinesca,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  firmly  united  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Lastly,  the  Montevarchi  all  took  their 
opinions  from  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
knew  very  well  that  they  would  submit  like 
sheep  to  be  led  whichever  way  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  old  prince.  The  friends  who 
frequented  those  various  gatherings  were  of 
course  careful  to  say  whatever  was  most  sure 
to  please  their  hosts  ;  and  after  the  set 
speeches  were  made  most  of  them  fell  to  their 
usual  occupation  of  talking  about  each  other. 

Gouache  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Sara- 
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cinesca,  and  came  whenever  be  pleased ;  since 
his  accident  too  he  had  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Montevarchi,  and  was 
always  a  welcome  guest,  as  he  generally- 
brought  the  latest  news  of  the  fighting,  as 
well  as  the  last  accounts  from  France,  which 
he  easily  got  through  his  friendship  with  the 
joang  attaches  of  his  embassy.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  be  should  have 
foond  so  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
Donna  Faustina,  especially  as  Corona  di 
Sant'  Uario  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 
young  girl  and  invited  her  constantly  to 
the  house. 

On  the  very  first  occasion  when  Grouache 
called  upon  the  Princess  Montevarchi  in  order 
to  express  again  his  thanks  for  the  kindness 
he  had  received,  he  found  the  room  half  full 
of  people.  Faustina  was  sitting  alone, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  no 
(me  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  her. 
After  the  usual  speeches  to  the  hostess 
Gouache  sat  down  beside  her.  She  raised 
her  brown  eyes,  recognized  him,  and  smiled 
faintly. 

^What  a  wonderful  contrast  you  are 
enjoying.  Donna  Faustina,"  said  the  Zouave. 

'*  How  so  1  I  confess  it  seems  monotonous 
enough." 

^  I  mean  that  it  is  a  great  change  for  you, 
from  the  choir  of  the  Sacro  Cuore,  from  the 
peace  of  a  convent,  to  this  atmosphere  of 
war." 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  I  were  back  again." 

"  You  do  not  like  what  you  have  seen  of 
the  world,  Mademoiselle  t  It  is  very  natural. 
If  the  world  were  always  like  this,  its  attrac- 
tion would  not  be  dangerous.  It  is  the 
pomps  and  vanities  that  are  delightful." 

**  1  wish  they  would  begin,  then,"  answered 
Donna  Faustina  with  more  natural  frankness 
than  is  generally  found  in  young  girls  of  her 
education. 

"  But  were  you  not  taught  by  the  good 
si:iters  that  those  things  are  of  the  devil  1 " 
asked  Gouache  with  a  smile. 

"Of  course.  But  Flavia  says  they  are 
very  nice." 

Gouache  imagined  that  Flavia  ought  to 
know,  but  be  thought  fit  to  conceal  his 
conviction. 

"You  mean  Donna  Flavia,  your  sister. 
Mademoiselle  t " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of  her,  are 
you  not  t  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  have 
a  sister  so  nearly  of  one's  own  age  in  the 
world." 

"  She  is  much  older  than  I,  but  I  think  we 
shall  be  very  good  friends." 


**  Your  family  must  be  almost  as  much 
strangers  to  you  as  the  rest  of  the  world," 
observed  €k)uache.  "  Of  course  you  have  only 
seen  them  occasionally  for  a  long  time  past. 
You  are  fond  of  i*eading,  I  see." 

He  made  this  remark  to  change  the 
subject,  and  glanced  at  the  book  the  joung 
girl  still  held  in  her  hand. 

''  It  is  a  new  book,"  she  said,  opening  the 
volume  at  the  title-page.  '^  It  is  Manon 
Lescaut.  Flavia  has  read  it — it  is  by  the 
Abbe  Provost.     Do  you  know  him  1 " 

Gouache  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  look  grave. 

"  Did  your  mother  give  it  to  you  1 "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  but  she  says  that  as  it  is  by  an  abb^ 
she  supposes  it  must  be  very  moral.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  not  the  imprimatur^  but 
being  by  a  priest  it  cannot  possibly  be  on  the 
Index." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Crouache,  "  Pro- 
vost was  certainly  in  holy  orders,  but  I  do 
not  know  him,  as  he  died  rather  moro  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  You  see  the  book  is 
not  new." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Donna  Faustina,  "I 
thought  it  was.  Why  do  you  laugh  t  Am 
I  very  ignorant  not  to  know  all  about  it  t  " 

"  No,  indeed.  Only  you  will  pardon  me, 
Mademoiselle,  if  I  offer  a  suggestion.  You 
see  I  am  French,  and  know  a  little  about 
these  matters.     You  will  permit  mel  " 

Faustina  opened  her  brown  eyes  very  wide, 
and  nodded  gravely. 

"If  I  were  you  I  would  not  read  that 
book  yet.     You  are  too  young." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  eighteen 
years  old,  Monsieur  Gouache." 

"  No,  not  at  all.  But  five-and-twenty  is 
a  better  age  to  read  such  books.  Believe 
me,"  he  added  seriously,  "  that  story  is  not 
meant  for  you." 

Faustina  looked  at  him  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  laid  the  volume  on  the  table, 
pushing  it  away  from  her  with  a  puzzled  air. 
Grouache  was  inwardly  much  amused  at  the 
idea  of  finding  himself  the  moral  preceptor 
of  a  young  girl  he  scarcely  knew,  in  the 
house  of  her  parents,  who  passed  for  the 
most  straightlaced  of  their  kind.  A  feeling 
of  deep  resentment  against  Flavia  however 
began  to  rise  beneath  his  first  sensation  of 
siu*prise. 

"  What  are  books  for  T'  asked  Donna 
Faustina  with  a  little  sigh.  "  The  good  ones 
are  dreadfully  dull,  and  it  is  wrong  to  read 
the  amusing  ones — until  one  is  married.  I 
wonder  why  I " 

Gouache  did  not  find  anv  immediate  answer, 
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and  mi^ht  have  beem  seriously  embarrassed 
had  not  Giovanni  Sant'  Hario  come  up  just 
then.  Gouache  rose  to  relinquish  his  seat  to 
the  newcomer,  and  as  he  passed  before  the 
table  deftly  turned  over  the  book  with  his 
finger  so  that  the  title  should  not  be  visible. 
It  jarred  disagreeably  on  his  sensibilities  to 
think  that  Giovanni  might  see  a  copy  of 
Manon  Lescaut  lying  by  the  elbow  of  Donna 
Faustina  Montevarchi  Sant'  Ilario  did  not 
see  the  action,  and  probably  would  not  have 
noticed  it  if  he  liad. 

Anastase  pondered  all  that  afternoon  and 
part  of  the  next  morning  over  his  short 
conversation,  and  the  only  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  was  that  Faustina  was  the 
most  fascinating  girl  he  had  ever  met.  When 
he  compared  the  result  produced  in  his  mind 
with  his  accurate  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  between  them,  he  laughed  at  his  haste 
and  called  himself  a  fool  for  yielding  to  such 
nonsensical  ideas.  The  conversation  of  a 
young  girl,  he  argued,  could  only  be  amusing 
for  a  short  time.  He  wondered  what  he 
should  say  at  their  next  meeting,  since  all 
such  talk,  according  to  his  notions,  must 
inevitably  consist  of  commonplaces.  And 
yet  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
such  meditation  he  found  that  he  was  con- 
structing an  interview  which  was  anything 
but  dull,  at  least  in  his  own  anticipatory 
opinion. 

Meanwhile  the  first  ten  days  of  October 
passed  in  comparative  quiet.  The  news  of 
Graribaldi's  arrest  produced  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  excitement  felt  in  Home,  although  the 
real  struggle  was  yet  to  come.  People  ob- 
served to  each  other  that  strange  faces,  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  as  no  one  could 
enter  without  a  proper  passport,  very  little 
anxiety  gained  the  public  mind. 

Grouache  saw  Faiistina  very  often  during 
the  month  that  followed  his  accident.  Such 
good  fortune  would  have  been  impossible 
under  any  other  circumstances,  but,  as  has 
been  explained,  there  were  numerous  little 
social  confabulations  on  foot,  for  people  were 
drawn  together  by  a  vague  sense  of  common 
danger,  and  the  frequent  meetings  of  the 
handsome  Zouave  with  the  youngest  of  the 
Montevarchi  passed  unnoticed  in  the  general 
stir.  The  old  princess  indeed  often  saw  the 
two  together,  but  partly  owing  to  her  Eng- 
lish breeding,  and  partly  because  Gouache 
was  not  in  the  least  eligible  or  possible  as  a 
husband  for  her  daughter,  she  attached  no 
importance  to  the  acquaintance.  The  news 
that  Graribaldi  was  again  at  large  caused 
great  excitement,  and  every  day  brought 
fresh  news  of  small  engagements  along  the 


frontier.  Gouache  was  not  yet  quite  re- 
covered, though  he  felt  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  applied  every  day  for  leave  to  go  to  the 
front.  At  last,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  the 
surgeon  pronounced  him  to  be  completely 
recovered,  and  Anastase  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  city  on  the  following  morning  at 
daybreak. 

Ajs  he  mounted  the  sombre  staircase  of  the 
Palazzo  Saracinesca  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  the  predominant 
feeling  in  his  breast  was  great  satisfaction 
and  joy  at  being  on  the  eve  of  seeing  active 
service,  and  he  himself  was.  surprised  at  the 
sharp  pang  he  suffered  in  the  anticipation  of 
bidding  farewell  to  his  friends.  He  knew 
what  friend  it  was  whom  he  dreaded  to  leave,, 
and  how  bitter  that  parting  would  be,  for 
which,  three  weeks  earlier,  he  could  have 
summonded  a  neat  speech  expressing  just  so 
much  of  feeling  as  should  be  calculated  to> 
raise  an  interest  in  the  hearer,  and  prompted 
by  just  so  much  delicate  regret  as  should 
impart  a  savour  of  romance  to  his  march  on 
the  ne2ct  day.     It  was  different  now. 

Donna  Faustina  was  in  the  room,  as  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  but  it  was  several 
minutes  before  Anastase  could  summon  the 
determination  necessary  to  go  to  her  side. 
She  was  standing  near  the  piano  which  faced 
outwards  towards  the  body  of  the  room,  but 
was  screened  by  a  semicircular  arrangement 
of  plants,  a  novel  idea  lately  introduced  by 
Corona,  who  was  weary  of  the  stiff,  old- 
fashioned  way  of  setting  all  the  furniture 
against  the  wall.  Faustina  was  standing  at 
this  point  therefore  when  Gouache  made 
towards  her,  having  done  homage  to  Corona 
and  to  the  other  ladies  in  the  room.  His. 
attention  was  arrested  for  a  moment  by  the 
sight  of  San  Giacinto's  gigantic  figure.  The 
cousin  of  the  house  was  standing  before 
Flavia  Montevarchi,  bending  slightly  towards 
her  and  talking  in  low  tones.  His  magni- 
ficent proportions  made  him  by  far  the  most 
noticeable  person  in  the  room,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Gouache  paused  and  looked  at 
him,  mentally  observing  that  the  two  would 
make  a  fine  couple. 

As  he  stood  still  he  became  aware  that 
Corona  herself  was  at  his  side.  He  glanced 
at  her  with  something  of  inquiry  in  his  eyes, 
and  was  about  to  speak  when  she  made  him 
a  sign  to  follow  her.  They  sat  down  together 
in  a  deserted  corner  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Mon- 
sieur Gouache,''  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as. 
she  settled  herself  against  the  cushions.  "  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  speak^ 
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except  that  of    a   good    friend — ^and  of  a 
II 


woman. 


"  I  am  at  your  orders,  princess." 
"  No,  I  have  no  orders  to  give  you.   I  have 
only  a  suggestion  to  make.     I  have  watched 
you  often  during  the  last  month.     My  advice 
begins  with  a  question.    Do  you  love  her  ?  " 

Gouache's  first  instinct  was  to  express  the 
annoyance  he  felt  at  this  interrogation.  He 
moved  quickly  and  glanced  sharply  at 
Corona's  velvet  eyes.  Before  the  words 
that  were  on  his  lips  could  be  spoken  he 
remembered  all  the  secret  reverence  and  re- 
spect he  had  felt  for  this  woman  since  he 
had  first  known  her,  he  remembered  how  he 
had  always  regarded  her  as  a  sort  of  goddess, 
a  superior  being,  at  once  woman  and  angel, 
placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortals  like 
himself.  His  irritation  vanished  as  qtdckly  ' 
as  it  had  arisen.  But  Corona  had  seen  it. 
**  Are  you  angry  ?  "  she  asked. 
"If  you  knew  how  I  worship  you,  you 
would  know  that  I  am  not,"  answered 
Gonache  with  a  strange  simplicity. 

For  an  instant  the  princess's  deep  eyes 
flashed,  and  a  dark  blush  mounted  through 
her  olive  skin.  She  drew  back  rather 
proudly.  A  delicate,  gentle  smile  played 
round  the  soldier's  mouth. 

"Perhajjs  it  is  your  turn  to  be  angry, 
Madame,"  he  said  quietly.  "  But  you  need 
not  be.  I  would  say  it  to  your  husband, 
as  I  would  say  it  to  you  in  his  presence.  I 
worship  you.  Tou  are  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,  the  most  nobly  good. 
Everybody  knows  it,  why  should  I  not  say 
it  1  I  wish  that  I  were  a  little  child,  and 
that  you  were  my  mother.  Are  you  angry 
still  ]  " 

Corona  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  grew  soft 
again  as  she  looked  kindly  at  the  man  beside 
her.  She  did  not  understand  him,  but  she 
knew  that  he  meant  to  express  something 
which  was  not  bad.  Gouache  waited  for  her 
to  speak. 

"  It  was  not  for  that  I  asked  you  to  come 
witd  me,"  she  said  at  last. 

"^  I  am  glad  I  said  it,"  replied  Gouache. 

''  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  it  might 

never  have  been  said.     You  asked  me  if  I 

loved  her.     I  trust  you.     I  say,  yes,  I  do. 

I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  this  afternoon." 

**  I  am  sorry  you  love  her.  Is  it  serious  1 " 

"  Absolutely,  on  my  part.     Why  are  you 

^»o^ry  1  Is  there  anything  unnatural  in  it  ?  " 

"  No,  on  the  contrary  it  is  too  natural. 

Our  lives  are  unnatural.     You  cannot  marry 

her.     It  seems  brutal  to  tell  you  so,  but  you 

must  know  it  already." 

"There  was   once  a  little  boy   in  Paris, 


Madame,  who  did  not  have  enough  to  eat 
every  day,  nor  enough  clothes  when  the 
north  wind  blew.  But  he  had  a  good  heart. 
£Us  name  was  Anastase  Gouache." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Corona  kindly, 
"  the  atmosphere  of  Casa  Montevarchi  is 
colder  than  the  north  wind.  A  man  may 
overcome  almost  anything  more  easily  than 
the  old-fashioned  prejudices  of  a  Boman 
prince." 

"  You  do  not  forbid  me  to  try  ?  "  • 

"Would  the  prohibition  make  any 
difference  ] " 

"I  am  not  sure."  Gouache  paused  and 
looked  long  at  the  princess.  "  No,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  In  that  case  I  can  only  say  one  thing. 
You  are  a  man  of  honour.  Do  your  best 
not  to  make  her  uselessly  unhappy.  Win 
her  if  you  can,  by  any  fair  means.  But 
she  has  a  heart,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
child.  If  any  harm  comes  to  her,  I  shall 
hold  you  responsible.  If  you  love  her, 
think  what  it  would  be  shoiild  she  love  you 
and  be  married  to  another  man." 

A  shade  of  sadness  darkened  Corona's 
brow  as  she  remembered  those  terrible 
months  of  her  own  life.  Gk)uache  knew  whitt 
she  meant  and  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  trust  you,"  said  she  at  last.  "  And 
since  you  are  going  to-morrow,  God  bless 
you.     You  are  going  in  a  good  cause." 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  rose  to  leave 
him,  and  he  bent  over  it  and  touched  it  with 
his  lips,  as  he  would  have  kissed  the  hand 
of  his  mother.  Then,  skirting  the  little 
assembly  of  people,  Anastase  went  back 
towards  the  piano  in  search  of  Donna 
Faustina.  He  found  her  alone,  as  young 
girls  are  generally  to  be  found  in  Boman 
drawing-rooms,  unless  there  are  two  of  them 
present  to  sit  together. 

"  What  have  you  been  talking  about  with 
the  princess  t "  asked  Donna  Faustina  when 
Gouache  was  seated  beside  her. 

"Could  you  see  from  heref"  asked 
Gouache  instead  of  answering.  "  I  thought 
the  plants  would  have  hindered  you.'' 

"  I  saw  you  kiss  her  hand  when  you  got 
up,  and  so  I  supposed  that  the  conversation 
had  been  serious." 

"  Less  serious  than  ours  must  be,"  replied 
Anastase  sadly.  "  I  was  saying  good-bye  to 
her,  and  now " 

"  Good-bye  1  Why 1 "  Faustina  checked 

}ierself  and  looked  away  to  hide  her  pallor. 
She  felt  cold,  and  a  slight  shiver  passed  over 
her  slender  figure. 

"I  am  going  to  the  front  to-morrow 
morning." 
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There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which 
the  two  looked  at  each  other  from  time  to 
time,  neither  finding  courage  to  speak.  Since 
Gouache  had  been  in  the  room  it  had  grown 
dark,  and  as  yet  but  one  lamp  had  been 
brought.  The  young  man's  eyes  sought 
those  he  loved  in  the  dusk,  and  as  his  hand 
stole  out  it  met  another,  a  tender,  nervous 
hand,  trembling  with  emotion.  They  did 
not  heed  what  was  passing  near  them. 

As  though  their  silence  were  contagious, 
the  conversation  died  away,  and  there  was  a 
general  lull,  such  as  sometimes  falls  upon  an 
assemblage  of  people  who  have  been  talking 
for  some  time.  Then  through  the  deep 
windows  there  came  up  a  sound  of  distant 
uproar,  mingled  with  occasional  sharp  deton- 
ations, few  indeed,  but  the  more  noticeable 
for  their  rarity.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  burst  open,  and  a  servant's 
voice  was  heard  speaking  in  a  loud  key,  the 
coarse  accents  and  terrified  tone  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  sounds  generally  heard  in 
such  a  place. 

"  Excellency !  Excellency  !  The  revolution  ! 
Garibaldi  is  at  the  gates  !  The  Italians  are 
coming  1  Madonna !  Madonna  I  The 
revolution,  Eccellenza  mia  /  " 

The  man  was  mad  with  fear.  Every  one 
spoke  at  once.  Some  laughed,  thinking  the 
man  crazy.  Others,  who  had  heard  the 
distant  noise  from  the  streets,  drew  back  and 
looked  nervously  towards  the  door.  Then 
Sant'  Ilario's  clear,  strong  voice  rang  like  a 
clarion  through  the  room. 

*'  Bar  the  gates.  Shut  the  blinds  all  over 
the  house — it  is  of  no  use  to  let  them  break 
good  windows.  Don't  stand  there  shivering 
like  a  fool.     It  is  only  a  mob." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  San 
Giacinto  was  calmly  bolting  the  blinds  of  the 
drawing-room  windows,  fastening  each  one 
as  steadily  and  securely  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  put  up  the  shutters  of  his  inn  at  Aquila 
in  the  old  days. 

In  the  dusky  corner  by  the  piano  Gouache 
and  Faustina  were  overlooked  in  the  general 
confusion.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection, 
for  at  the  first  words  of  the  servant  Anastase 
knew  that  he  must  go  instantly  to  his  post. 
Faustina's  little  hand  was  still  clasped  in  his, 
as  they  both  sprang  to  their  feet.  Then 
w4th  a  sudden  movement  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  passionately. 

"  Good-bye — my  beloved  1 " 

The  girl's  arms  were  twined  closely  about 
him,  and  her  eyes  looked  up  to  his  with  a 
wild  entreaty. 

"  You   are   safe  here,  my  darling — good- 


"  Where  are  you  going  ] " 

"To  the  Serristori  barracks.  God  keep 
you  safe  till  I  come  back — good-bye  !  " 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Faustina,  with 
a  strange  look  of  determination  in  her 
angelic  face. 

Grouache  smiled,  even  then,  at  the  mad 
thought  which  presented  itself  to  the  girl's 
mind.  Once  more  he  kissed  her,  and  then, 
she  knew  not  how,  he  was  gone.  Other 
persons  had  come  near  them,  shutting  the'^ 
windows  rapidly,  one  after  the  other,  in 
anticipation  of  danger  from  without.  With 
instinctive  modesty  Faustina  withdrew  her 
arms  from  the  young  man's  neck  and  shrank 
back.  In  that  moment  he  disappeared  in 
the  crowd. 

Faustina  stared  wildly  about  her  for  a  few 
'seconds,  confused  and  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  what  had  passed,  above  all  by  the 
thought  that  the  man  she  loved  was  gone 
from  her  side  to  meet  his  death.  Then 
without  hesitation  she  left  the  room.  No 
one  hindered  her,  for  the  Saracinesca  men 
were  gone  to  see  to  the  defences  of  the  house, 
and  Corona  was  already  by  the  cradle  of  her 
child.  No  one  noticed  the  slight  figure  as  it 
slipped  through  the  door  and  was  gone  in  the 
darkness  of  the  unlighted  halls.  All  was 
confusion  and  noise  and  flashing  of  passing 
lights  as  the  servants  hurried  about,  trying 
to  obey  orders  in  spite  of  their  terror. 
Faustina  glided  like  a  shadow  down  the  vast 
staircase,  slipped  through  one  of  the  gates 
just  as  the  bewildered  porter  was  about  to 
close  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  multitude  that  thronged  the 
dim  streets — a  mere  child  and  alone,  facing  a 
revolution  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Gouache  made  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo,  but  his  progress 
was  constantly  impeded  by  moving  crowds — 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  rushing 
frantically  together  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  then  surging  onward  in  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  produced  by  their 
combined  forces  in  the  shock.  There  was 
loud  and  incoherent  screaming  of  women  and 
shouting  of  men,  out  of  which  occasionally  a 
few  words  could  be  distinguished,  more  often 
"  Viva  Pio  Nono  !  "  or  "  Viva  la  Bepub- 
blica ! "  than  anything  else.  The  scene  of 
confusion  baffled  description.  A  company  of 
infantry  was  filing  out  of  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo  on  to  the  bridge,  when  it  was  met  by 
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a  dense  multitude  of  people  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  A  squadron  of  mounted 
gendarmes  came  up  from  the  Borgo  Nuovo 
at  the  same  moment,  and  half  a  dozen  cabs 
were  jammed  in  between  the  opposing  masses 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  The  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  column  of  foot-soldiers 
loudly  urged  the  crowd  to  make  way,  and  the 
latter,  consisting  chiefly  of  peaceable  but 
terrified  citizens,  attempted  to  draw  back, 
while  the  weight  of  those  behind  pushed 
them  on.  Gouache,  who  was  in  the  front  of 
the  throng,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  file  of 
infantry,  in  virtue  of  his  uniform,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  through  and  make  his  way  to 
the  opposite  bank.  But  with  the  best  efforts 
he  soon  found  himself  unable  to  move,  the 
soldiers  being  wedged  together  as  tightly  as 
the  people.  Presently  the  crowd  in  the 
piazza  seemed  to  give  way,  and  the  column 
began  to  advance  again,  bearing  Gouache 
backwards  in  the  direction  he  had  come. 
He  managed  to  get  to  the  parapet  however 
by  edging  sideways  through  the  packed 
ranks. 

"  Give  me  your  shoulder,  comrade ! "  he 
shouted  to  the  man  next  to  him.  The  fellow 
braced  himself,  and  in  an  instant  the  agile 
Zouave  was  on  the  narrow  parapet,  running 
along  as  nimbly  as  a  cat,  and  winding  him- 
self past  the  huge  statues  at  every  half- 
dozen  steps.  He  jumped  down  at  the  other 
end  and  ran  for  the  Borgo  Santo  Spirito  at 
the  top  of  his  speed.  The  broad  space  was 
almost  deserted,  and  in  three  minutes  he  was 
before  the  gates  of  the  barracks,  which  were 
situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street, 
just  beyond  the  Ck)llege  of  the  Penitentia- 
ries and  opposite  the  Church  of  San  Spirito 
in  Sassia. 

Meanwhile  Donna  Faustina  Montevarchi 
was  alone  in  the  streets.  In  desperate 
emergencies  young  and  nervously-organized 
people  most  commonly  act  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  predominant  passion 
by  which  they  are  influenced.  Very  gene- 
rally that  passion  is  terror,  but  when  it  is 
not  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the 
consequences  which  may  follow.  When  the 
whole  being  is  dominated  by  love  and  by  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  person 
loved,  the  weakest  woman  will  do  deeds 
which  might  make  a  brave  man  blush  for 
his  courage.  This  was  precisely  Faustina's 
case. 

If  any  man  says  that  he  understands 
women,  he  is  convicted  of  folly  by  his  own 
speech,  seeing  that  they  are  altogether  in- 
comprehensible. Of  men,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  general  purposes  to  say  with  David 


that  they  are  all  liars,  even  though  we  allow 
that  they  may  be  all  curable  of  the  vice  of 
falsehood.  Of  women  however  there  is  no 
general  statement  which  is  true.  The  one 
is  brave  to  heroism,  the  next  cowardly  in  a 
degree  fantastically  comic.  The  one  is 
honest,  the  other  faithless ;  the  one  con- 
temptible in  her  narrowness  of  soul,  the  next 
supremely  noble  in  broad  truth  as  the  angels 
in  heaven  ;  the  one  trustful,  the  other  sus- 
picious ;  this  one  gentle  as  a  dove,  that  one 
grasping  and  venomous  as  a  strong  serpent. 
The  hecai»  of  women  are  as  the  streets  of  a 
great  town — some  broad  and  straight  and 
clean ;  some  dim  and  narrow  and  winding ; 
or  as  the  edifices  and  buildings  of  that  same 
city,  wherein  there  are  holy  temples,  at 
which  men  worship  in  calm  and  peace,  and 
dens  where  men  gamble  away  the  souls  given 
them  by  Grod  against  the  living  death  they 
call  pleasure,  which  is  doled  out  to  them  by 
the  devil:  in  which  there  are  quiet  dwell- 
ings, and  noisy  places  of  public  gathering, 
fair  palaces  and  loathsome  charnel-houses, 
where  the  dead  are  heaped  together,  even  as 
our  dead  sins  lie  ghastly  and  unburied  in 
that  dark  chamber  of  the  soul,  whose  gates 
open  of  their  own  selves  and  shall  not  be 
sealed  while  there  is  life  in  us  to  suffer. 
Dost  thou  boast  that  thou  knowest  the  heart 
of  a  woman  f  Gro  to,  thou  more  than  fool ! 
The  heart  of  woman  containeth  all  things, 
good  and  evil ;  and  knowest  thou  then  all 
that  is  ) 

Donna  Faustina  was  no  angel.  She  had 
not  that  lofty  calmness  which  we  attribute 
to  the  angelic  character.  She  was  very 
young,  utterly  inexperienced  and  ignorant  of 
the  world.  The  idea  which  over-towers  all 
other  ideas  was  the  first  which  liad  taken 
hold  upon  her,  ana  unaer  its  strengtn  sue 
was  like  a  flower  before  the  wind.  She  was 
not  naturally  of  the  heroic  type  either,  as 
Corona  d'Astrardente  had  been,  and  perhaps 
was  still,  capable  of  sacrifice  for  the  ideal  of 
duty,  able  to  suffer  torment  rather  than  de- 
base herself  by  yielding,  strong  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  a  great  passion  until  she  had  the 
right  to  abandon  herself  to  its  mighty  flood. 
Faustina  was  a  younger  and  a  gentler  woman, 
not  knowing  what  she  did  from  the  moment 
her  heart  began  to  dictate  her  actions,  will- 
ing, above  all,  to  take  the  suggestion  of  her 
soul  as  a  command,  and,  because  she  knew 
no  evil,  rejoicing  in  an  abandonment  which 
might  well  have  terrified  one  who  knew  the 
world. 

She  already  loved  Anastase  intensely. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  his  farewell,  the 
startling  effect  of  the  announcement  of   a 
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revolution,  the  necessity  under  which,  as  a 
soldier,  he  found  himself  of  leaving  her 
instantly  in  order  to  face  a  real  danger,  with 
his  first  kiss  warm  upon  her  lips,  and  with 
the  frightful  conviction  that  if  he  left  her  it 
might  be  the  last — under  all  the  emotions 
brought  about  by  these  things,  half  mad 
with  love  and  anxiety,  it  was  not  altogether 
wonderful  that  she  acted  as  she  did.  She 
could  not  have  explained  it,  for  the  impulse 
was  so  instinctive  that  she  did  not  compre- 
hend it,  and  the  deed  followed  so  quickly 
upon  the  thought  that  there  was  no  time  for 
reflection.  She  fled  from  the  room  and  from 
the  palace,  out  into  the  street,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  like  a  creature  in  a  dream. 

The  crowd  which  had  impeded  Grouache's 
progress  was  already  thinning  when  Faustina 
reached  the  pavement.  She  was  bom  and 
bred  in  Rome,  and  as  a  child,  before  the  con- 
vent days,  had  been  taken  to  walk  many  a 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Peter's. 
She  knew  well  enough  where  the  Serristori 
barracks  were  situated,  and  turned  at  once 
towards  Sant'  Angelo.  There  were  still 
many  people  about,  most  of  them  either 
hurrying  in  the  direction  whence  the  depart- 
ing uproar  still  proceeded,  or  running  home- 
wards to  get  out  of  danger.  Few  noticed 
her,  and  for  some  time  no  one  hindered  her 
progress,  though  it  was  a  strange  sight  to 
see  a  fair  young  girl,  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time  which  so  completely  distinguished 
her  from  Koman  women  of  lower  station, 
running  at  breathless  speed  through  the 
dusky  streets. 

Suddenly  she  lost  her  way.  Coming  down 
the  Via  de'  Coronari  she  turned  too  soon  to 
the  right,  and  found  herself  in  the  confusing 
byways  which  form  a  small  labyrinth  around 
the  church  of  San  Salvatore  in  Lauro.  She 
had  entered  a  blind  alley  on  the  left  when 
she  ran  against  two  men,  who  unexpectedly 
emerged  from  one  of  those  underground 
wine-shops  which  are  numerous  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  talking  in  low  and 
earnest  tones,  and  one  of  them  staggered 
backward  as  the  young  girl  rushed  upon  him 
in  the  dark.  Instinctively  the  man  grasped 
her  and  held  her  tightly  by  the  arms. 

"  Where  are  you  running  to,  my  beauty  1 " 
he  asked,  as  she  struggled  to  get  away. 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  !  let  me  go  ! "  she  cried 
in  agonized  tones,  twisting  her  slender  wrists 
in  his  firm  grip.  The  other  man  stood  by, 
watching  the  scene. 

"Better  let  her  go,  Peppino,"  he  said, 
"  don't  you  see  she  is  a  lady  ? " 

"  A  lady,  eh  ? "  echoed  the  other.  "  Where 
— ^  -"ou  going  to  with  that  angel's  face  f  " 


"  To  the  Serristori  barracks,'*  answered 
Faustina,  still  struggling  with  all  her  might. 

At  this  announcement  both  men  laughed 
loudly  and  glanced  quickly  at  each  other. 
They  seemed  to  think  the  answer  a  very 
good  joke. 

**  If  that  is  all  you  may  go,  and  the  devil 
accompany  you.  What  say  you,  Gaetano  1 " 
Then  they  laughed  again. 

"  Take  that  chain  and  brooch  as  a  ricordo 
— just  for  a  souvenir,"  said  Gaetano,  who 
then  himself  tore  off  the  ornaments  while 
the  other  held  Faustina's  hands. 

"  You  are  a  pretty  girl  indeed  ! "  he  cried, 
looking  at  her  pale  face  in  the  light  of  the 
filthy  Uttle  red  lamp  that  hung  over  the  low 
door  of  the  wine-shop.  "I  never  kissed  a 
lady  in  my  life." 

With  that  he  grasped  her  delicate  chin  in 
his  foul  hand  and  bent  down,  bringing  his 
grimy  face  close  to  hers.  But  this  was  too 
much.  Though  Faustina  had  hitherto  fought 
with  all  her  natural  strength  against  the 
ruffians,  there  was  a  reserved  force,  almost 
superhuman,  in  her  slight  frame,  which  was 
suddenly  roused  by  the  threatened  outrage. 
With  a  piercing  shriek  she  sprang  backwards 
and  dashed  herself  free,  sending  the  two 
blackguards  reeling  into  the  darkness.  Then, 
like  a  flash,  she  was  gone.  By  chance  she 
took  the  right  turning,  and  in  a  moment 
more  found  herself  in  the  Yia  di  Tordinona, 
just  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Apollo 
theatre.  The  torn  white  handbills  on  the 
wall,  and  the  projecting  shed  over  the  doors 
told  her  where  she  was. 

By  this  time  the  soldiers  who  had  inter- 
cepted Gouache's  passage  across  the  bridge, 
as  well  as  the  dense  crowd,  had  disappeared, 
and  Faustina  ran  like  the  wind  along  the 
pavement  it  had  taken  the  soldier  so  long  to 
traverse.  Like  a  flitting  bird  she  sped  over 
the  broad  space  beyond  and  up  the  Borgo 
Nuovo,  past  the  long  low  hospital,  wherein 
the  sick  and  dying  lay  in  their  silence, 
tended  by  the  patient  Sisters  of  Mercy,  while 
all  was  in  excitement  without.  The  young 
girl  ran  past  the  corner.  A  Zouave  was 
running  before  her  towards  the  gate  of  the 
barrack,  wher^  a  sentinel  stood  motionless 
under  the  lamp,  his  gray  hood  drawn  over 
his  head,  and  his  rifle  erect  by  his  shoulder. 

At  that  instant  a  terrific  explosion  rent 
the  air,  followed  a  moment  later  by  the  dull 
crash  of  falling  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
then  by  a  long  thundering,  rumbHng  sound, 
dreadful  to  hear,  which  lasted  several  minutes, 
as  the  ruins  continued  to  fall  in  heaps  upon 
heaps,  sending  immense  clouds  of  thick  dust 
up  into  the  night  air.     Then  all  was  stiU. 
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The  littlb  piazza  before  San  Spirito  in 
Sassia  was  half  filled  with  masses  of  stone 
and  brickwork  and  crumbling  mortar.  A 
yonng  girl  lay  motionless  upon  her  face  at  the 
comer  of  the  hospital,  her  white  hands 
stretched  ont  towards  the  man  who  lay  dead 
but  a  few  feet  before  her,  crushed  xinder  a 
great  irregular  mound  of  stones  and  rubbish. 
Beneath  the  central  heap  where  the  barracks 
had  stood  lay  the  bodies  of  the  poor  Zouaves, 
deep  buried  in  wreck  of  the  main  building, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  fallen  across 
the  side  street  that  passes  between  the  Peni- 
tenzieri  and  the  Serristori.  All  was  still  for 
many  minutes,  while  the  soft  light  streamed 
from  the  high  windows  of  the  hospital  and 
faintly  illuminated  some  portion  of  the  hideous 
scene. 

Very  slowly  a  few  stragglers  came  in  sight, 
then  more,  and  then  by  degrees  a  great  dark 
crowd  of  awestruck  people  were  collected  to- 
gether and  stood  afar  off,  fearing,  to  come  near 
lest  the  ruins  should  still  continue  falling. 
Presently  the  door  of  the  hospital  opened, 
and  a  party  of  men  in  gray  blouses,  headed 
by  three  or  four  gentlemen  in  black  coats — 
one  indeed  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves — emerged 
into  the  silent  street  and  went  str^ght  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  disaster.  They  carried 
lanterns  and  a  couple  of  stretchers  such  as 
are  used  for  beaiing  the  wounded.  It 
chanced  that  the  straight  line  they  followed 
from  the  door  did  not  lead  them  to  where 
the  girl  was  lying,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
a  long  and  nearly  fruitless  search  that  they 
turned  back.  Two  soldiers  only,  and  both 
dead,  could  they  find  to  bring  back.  The 
rest  were  buried  far  beneath,  and  it  would  be 
the  work  of  many  hours  to  extricate  the 
bodies,  even  with  a  large  force  of  men. 

As  the  little  procession  turned  sadly  back, 
they  found  that  the  crowd  had  advanced 
cautiously  forward  and  now  filled  the  street. 
In  the  foremost  rank  a  little  circle  stood 
about  a  dark  object  that  lay  on  the  ground, 
curious,  but  too  timid  to  touch  it. 

"  Signer  Professore,"  said  one  man  in  a 
low  voice,  "  there  is  a  dead  woman." 

The  physicians  came  forward  and  bent 
over  the  body.  One  of  them  shook  his  head 
as  the  bright  light  of  the  lantern  fell  on  her 
face  while  he  raised  the  girl  from  the 
ground. 

**  She  is  a  lady,"  said  one  of  the  others  in 
a  low  voice. 

The  men  brought  a  stretcher  and  lifted  the 
girl's  body  gently  from  the  ground,  scarcely 
daring  to  touch  her,  and  gazing  anxiously  but 
yet  in  wonder  at  the  white  face.  When  she 
was  laid  upon  the  coarse  canvas  there  was  a 


moment's  pause.  The  crowd  pressed  closely 
about  the  hospital  men,  and  tne  yellow  light 
of  the  lanterns  was  reflected  on  many  strange 
faces,  all  bent  eagerly  forward  and  down  to 
get  a  last  sight  of  the  dead  girl's  features. 

'*  AndiamOf*^  said  one  of  the  physicians  in 
a  quiet,  sad  voice.  The  bearers  took  up  the 
dead  Zouaves  again,  the  procession  of  death 
entered  the  gates  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
heavy  doors  closed  behind  like  the  poi*tals  of 
a  tomb. 

The  crowd  closed  again  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  ruins.  A  few  gendarmes  had 
come  up,  and  very  soon  a  party  of  labourers 
was  at  work  clearing  away  the  lighter 
rubbish  under  the  lurid  glare  of  pitch 
torches  stuck  into  the  crevices  and  cracks  of 
the  rent  walls.  The  devilish  deed  was  done, 
but  by  a  providential  accident  its  conse- 
quences had  been  less  awful  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Only  one-third  of  the 
mine  had  actually  exploded,  and  only  thirty 
Zouaves  were  at  the  time  within  the 
building. 

**  Did  you  see  her  face,  Craetano  ? "  asked 
a  rough  fellow  of  his  companion.  They  stood 
together  in  a  dark  corner  a  little  aloof  from 
the  throng  of  people. 

''  No,  but  it  must  have  been  she.  I  am 
glad  I  have  not  that  sin  on  my  souL" 

*^  You  are  a  fool,  Gaetano.  What  is  a  girl 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  soldiers  ?  Besides,  if 
you  had  held  her  tight  she  would  not  have 
got  here  in  time  to  be  killed." 

"  Eh — but  a  girl  !  The  other  vagabonds, 
at  least,  we  have  despatched  in  a  good  cause. 
Viva  la  liberty  !  " 

"  Hush  I  There  are  gendarmes  !  This 
way  ! " 

So  they  disappeared  into  the  darkness 
whence  they  had  come. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo  that 
there  was  confusion  and  consternation.  The 
first  signal  for  the  outbreak  had  been  given 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  bombs  had 
been  exploded.  Attacks  were  made  upon 
the  prisons  by  bands  of  those  sinister-lookmg, 
unknown  men,  who  for  several  days  had  been 
noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  A  com- 
pact mob  invaded  the  capitol,  armed  with 
better  weapons  than  mobs  generally  find 
ready  to  their  hands.  At  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  which  was  rightly  judged  to  be  one  of 
the  weakest  points  of  the  city,  a  furious 
attack  was  made  from  without  by  a  band  of 
GaribaJdians  who  had  crept  up  near  the  walls 
in  various  disguises  during  the  last  two  days. 
More  than  one  of  the  bajrracks  within  the 
city  were  assaulted  simultaneously,  and  for  a 
short  time  companies  of  men   paraded  the 
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streets,  shouting  their  cries  of  "  Viva  Ghri- 
baldi,  Viva  la  liberty  ! "  A  few  cried  "  Viva 
Vittorio  !  "  and  "  Viva  I'ltalia  ! "  But  a 
cahn  observer — and  there  were  many  such  in 
Rome  that  night — could  easily  see  that  the 
demonstration  was  rather  in  favour  of  an 
anarchic  republic  than  of  the  Italian 
monarchy.  On  the  whole,  the  population 
showed  no  sympathy  with  the  insurrection. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  tiny  revolution 
broke  out  at  dusk,  and  was  entirely  quelled 
before  nine  o'clock'of  the  same  eveinj.  The 
attempts  made  were  bold  and  desperate  in 
many  cases,  but  were  supported  by  a  small 
body  of  men  only,  the  populace  taking  no 
active  part  in  what  was  done.  Had  a  real 
sympathy  existed  between  the  lower  classes 
of  Romans  and  the  Garibaldians  the  result 
could  not  have  been  doubtful,  for  the  vigour 
and  energy  displayed  by  the  rioters  would 
inevitably  have  attracted  any  similarly  dis- 
poeed  crowd  to  join  in  a  ffay,  when  the 
weight  of  a  few  hundreds  more  would  have 
turned  the  scale  at  any  point.  There  was 
not  a  French  soldier  in  the  city  at  the  time, 
and  of  the  Zouaves  and  native  troops,  a  very 
large  part  were  employed  upon  the  frontier. 
Rome  was  saved  and  restored  to  order  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  who  were  obliged  to  act 
at  many  points  simultaneously,  and  the  in- 
significance of  the  original  movement  may  be 
determined  from  this  fact. 

It  is  true  that  of  the  two  infernal  schemes, 
plotted  at  once  to  destroy  the  troops  in  a 
body  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  inhabit- 
ants, one  failed  in  part  and  the  other 
altogether.  If  the  whole  of  the  gunpowder 
which  Giuseppe  Monti  and  Gaetano  Tognetti 
had  placed  in  the  mine  under  the  Serristori 
barracks  had  exploded,  instead  of  only  one- 
third  of  the  quantity,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Borgo  Nuovo  would  have  been  destroyed  ; 
and  even  the  disaster  which  actually  occurred 
would  have  killed  many  hundreds  of  Zouaves 
if  these  had  chanced  to  be  indoors  at  the 
time.  But  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
damage  and  loss  of  Ufe  which  would  have 
been  recorded  had  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo 
and  the  adjacent  fortifications  been  blown 
into  the  air.  A  huge  mine  had  been  laid 
and  arranged  for  firing  in  the  vaults  of  one 
of  the  bastions,  but  the  plot  was  betrayed  at 
the  very  last  moment  by  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. I  may  add  that  these  men,  who 
were  tried  and  condemned  only  to  penal 
servitude,  were  liberated  in  1870,  three  years 
later,  by  the  Italian  Government,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  merely  political 
prisoners.  The  attempt  in  which  they  had 
-engaged  would  however,  even  in  time  of 


declared  war,  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

Rome  was  immediately  declared  under  a 
state  of  siege,  and  patrols  of  troops  began  to 
parade  the  streets,  sending  all  stragglers 
whom  they  met  to  their  homes,  on  the 
admirable  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  riotous 
crowd  to  leave  it  instantly  unless  he  can  do 
something  towards  restoring  order.  Persons 
who  found  themselves  in  other  people's  houses 
however  had  some  difficulty  in  at  once  re- 
turning to  their  own,  and  as  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  disturbance  began  precisely  at 
the  time  selected  by  society  for  holding  its 
confabulations,  thero  were  many  who  found 
themselves  in  that  awkward  situation. 

As  the  sounds  in  the  street  subsided,  the 
excitement  in  the  drawing-room  at  the 
Palazzo  Saracinesca  diminished  likewise. 
Several  of  those  present  announced  their 
intention  of  departing  at  once,  but  to  this 
the  old  prince  made  serious  objections.  The 
city  was  not  safe,  he  said.  Carriages  might 
be  stopped  at  any  moment,  and  even  if  that 
did  not  occur,  all  sorts  of  accidents  might 
arise  from  the  horses  shying  at  the  noises, 
or  running  over  people  in  the  crowds. 
He  had  his  own  views,  and  as  he  was  in 
his  own  house  it  was  not  easy  to  dispute 
them. 

''The  gates  are  shut,''  he  said  with  a 
cheerful  laugh,  ''and  none  of  you  can  get 
out  at  present.  As  it  is  nearly  dinner-time 
you  must  all  dine  with  me.  It  will  not  be 
a  banquet,  but  I  can  give  you  something  to 
eat.     I  hope  nobody  is  gone  already." 

Every  one,  at  these  words,  looked  at  every- 
body else,  as  though  to  see  whether  any  one 
were  missing. 

"I  saw  Monsieur  Gouache  go  out,"  said 
Elavia  Montevarchi. 

"  Poor  fellow !  "  exclaimed  the  princess 
her  mother.  "I  hope  nothing  will  happen 
to  him ! "  She  paused  a  moment  and  looked 
amdously  rotind  the  room.  "  Grood  Heavens ! " 
she  cried  suddenly,  "  where  is  Faustina  1 " 

"She  must  have  gone  out  of  the  room 
with  my  wife,"  said  Sant'  Ilario  quietly. 
"  I  will  go  and  see." 

The  princess  thought  this  explanation  per- 
fectly natural,  and  waited  till  he  should 
return.  He  did  not  come  back  however  so 
soon  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  found 
his  wife  just  leaving  the  nursery.  Her  first 
impulse  had  been  to  go  to  the  child,  and 
having  satisfied  herself  that  he  had  not  been 
carried  oft  by  a  band  of  Garibaldians  but 
was  sound  asleep  in  his  cradle,  she  was  about 
to  rejoin  her  guests. 
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"  Where  is  Faustina  Montevarchi  1 "  asked 
Gioyanni,  as  though  it  were  the  most  natural 
question  in  the  world. 

'* Faustina)"  repeated  Corona.  '^In  the 
drawing-room,  to  be  sure.  I  have  not  seen 
her." 

"  She  is  not  there/'  said  Sant'  Ilario  in  a 
more  anxious  tone.  ''I  thought  she  had 
come  here  with  you." 

'*  She  must  be  with  the  rest.  You  have 
overlooked  her  in  the  crowd.  Gome  back 
with  me  and  see  jour  son — he  does  not  seem 
to  mind  revolution  in  the  least ! " 

Giovanni,  who  had  no  real  doubt  but  that 
Faustina  was  in  the  house,  entered  the 
nm^sery  with  his  wife,  and  they  stood  together 
by  the  child's  cradle. 

m 

*'  Is  he  not  beautiful  1 "  exclaimed  Corona, 
passing  her  arm  affectionately  through  her 
ha8band'.Sy  and  leaning  her  cheek  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  He  is  a  fine  baby,"  replied  Giovanni,  his 
voice  expressing  more  satisfaction  than  his 
words.  "  He  will  look  like  my  father  when 
he  grows  up." 

"  I  would  rather  he  should  look  like  you," 
said  Corona. 

"If  he  could  look  like  you,  dear,  there 
would  be  some  use  in  wishing." 

Then  they  both  gazed  for  some  seconds  at 
the  swarthy  little  boy,  who  lay  on  his 
pillows,  his  arms  thrown  back  above  his 
head,  and  his  two  little  fists  tightly  clenched. 
The  rich  blood  softly  coloured  the  child's 
dark  cheeks,  and  the  black  lashes,  already 
long,  like  his  mother's,  gave  a  singularly 
expressive  look  to  the  small  face. 

Giovanni  tenderly  kissed  his  wife  and 
then  they  softly  left  the  room.  As  soon  as 
they  were  outside  Sant'  Ilario*s  thoughts 
returned  to  Faustina. 

''She  was  certainly  not  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  he  said,  **  I  am  quite  sure.  It  was 
her  mother  who  asked  for  her,  and  everybody 
heard  the  question.  I  dare  not  go  back 
without  her." 

They  stopped  together  in  the  corridor, 
looking  at  each  other  with  grave  faces. 

"This  is  very  serious,"  said  Corona. 
''  We  must  search  the  house.  Send  the  men. 
I  will  tell  the  women.  We  will  meet  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs." 

Five  minutes  later  Giovanni  returned  in 
pursuit  of  his  wife. 

**  She  has  left  the  house,"  he  said  breath- 
lessly.    " The  porter  saw  her  go  out." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  Why  did  he  not  stop 
her  1 "  cried  Corona. 

"  Because  he  is  a  fool ! "  answered  Sant' 
Ilario,  very  pale  in  his  anxiety.     "  She  must 


have  lost  her  head  and  gone  home.     I  will 
tell  her  mother." 

When  it  was  known  in  the  drawing-room 
that  Donna  Faustina  Montevarchi  had  left 
the  palace  alone  and  on  foot  every  one  was 
horrorstruck.  The  princess  turned  as  white 
as  death,  though  she  was  usually  very  red 
in  the  face.  She  was  a  brave  woman 
however  and  did  not  waste  words. 

"  I  must  go  home  at  once,"  said  she. 
"Please  order  my  carriage  and  have  the 
gates  opened." 

Giovanni  obeyed  silently,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  princess  was  descending 
the  stairs,  accompanied  by  Flavia,  who  was 
silent,  a  phenomenon  seldom  to  be  recorded 
in  connection  with  that  vivacious  young 
lady.  Giovanni  went  also,  and  his  cousin, 
San  Giacinto. 

"If  you  will  permit  me,  princess,  I  will 
go  with  you,"  said  the  latter  as  they  all 
reached  the  carriage.  "  I  may  be  of  some 
use." 

Just  as  they  rolled  out  of  the  deep  arch- 
way, the  explosion  of  the  barracks  rent  the 
air,  the  tremendous  crash  thundering  and 
echoing  through  the  city.  The  panes 
of  the  carriage-windows  rattled  as  though 
they  would  break,  and  all  Rome  was  silent 
while  one  might  cotint  a  score.  Then  the 
horses  plunged  wildly  in  the  traces,  and  the 
vehicle  struck  heavily  against  one  of  the 
stone  pillars  which  stood  before  the  entrance 
of  the  palace.  The  four  persons  inside  could 
hear  the  coachman  shouting. 

"  Drive  on  I "  cried  San  Giacinto,  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  of  the  window. 

^*  EcceUenza "    began    the   man  in   a 

tone  of  expostulation. 

"  Drive  on  ! "  shouted  San  Giacinto,  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  fellow  obey  in  spite 
of  his  terror.  He  had  never  heard  such 
a  voice  before,  so  deep,  so  strong  and  so 
savage. 

They  reached  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi 
without  encountering  any  serious  obstacle. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  convinced  that 
Donna  Faustina  had  not  been  heard  of  there, 
and  a  council  was  held  upon  the  stairs. 
Whilst  they  were  deliberating,  Prince 
Montevarchi  came  out,  and  with  him  his 
eldest  son,  Bellegra,  a  handsome  man  about 
thirty  years  old,  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
perfectly  smooth  fair  beard.  He  was  more 
calm  than  his  father,  who  spoke  excitedly, 
with  many  gesticulations. 

"  You  have  lost  Faustina  !  "  cried  the  old 
man  in  wild  tones.  "  You  have  lost  Faus- 
tina !  And  in  such  times  as  these !  Why 
do  you  stand  there  %     Oh,  my  daughter  1  inv 
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daughter!  I  have  so  often  told  you  to  be 
careful,  Guendalina — move,  in  the  name  of 
God ! — ^the  child  is  lost,  lost  1  tell  you !  Have 
you  no  heart?  no  feeling)  Are  you  a 
mother  ?     Signori  miei,  I  am  desperate  1" 

And  indeed  he  seemed  to  be  as  he  stood 
wringing  his  hands,  stamping  his  feet,  and 
vociferating  incoherently,  while  the  tears 
began  to  flow  down  his  cheeks. 

"  We  are  going  in  search  of  your 
daughter,"  said  Sant'  Ilario.  "Pray  calm 
yourself.     She  will  certainly  be  found.  " 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  too,"  suggested 
Ascanio  Bellegra,  rather  timidly.  But  his 
father  threw  his  arms  round  him  and  held 
him  tightly. 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  lose  another  child  1 " 
he  cried.  "  No,  no,  no— Jiglio  mio — you 
shall  never  go  out  into  the  midst  of  a  revo- 
lution." 

Sant'  Ilario  looked  on  gravely,  though 
he  inwardly  despised  the  poor  old  man  for 
his  weakness.  San  Giacinto  stood  against 
the  wall  waiting,  with  a  grim  smile  of 
amusement  on  his  face.  He  was  measuring 
Ascanio  Bellegra  with  his  eye,  and  thought 
he  would  not  care  for  his  a^istance.  The 
princess  looked  scornfully  at  her  husband 
and  son. 

"  We  are  losing  time,"  said  Sant'  Ilario 
at  last  to  his  cousin.  "I  promise  you  to 
bring  you  your  daughter,"  he  added  gravely, 
turning  to  the  princess.  Then  the  two  went 
away  together,  leaving  Prince  Montevarchi 
still  lamenting  himself  to  his  wife  and  son. 
Flavia  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, having  entered  the  hall  and  gone  to 
her  room  at  once. 

The  cousins  left  the  palace  together  and 
walked  a  little  way  down  the  street  before 
either  spoke.  Then  Sant'  Ilario  stopped 
short. 

"  Does  it  strike  you  that  we  have  under- 
taken rather  a  difficult  mission  1 "  he  asked. 

"  A  very  difficult  one,"  answered  San 
Giacinto. 

"  Rome  is  not  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  to  look  for  that  child.  She  certainly 
left  our  house.  She  certainly  has  not  re- 
turned to  her  own.  Between  the  two, 
practically,  there  lies  the  whole  of  Rome. 
I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
go  to  the  police,  if  any  of  them  can  be 
found." 

**  Or  to  the  Zouaves,"  said  San  Giacinto. 

"  Why  to  the  Zouaves  1  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

"  You  are  all   so  accustomed    to    being 

'^ces  that  you  do  not  watch  each  other. 


I  have  done  nothing  but  watch  you  all  the 
time.  That  young  lady  is  in  love  with 
Monsieur  Gouache." 

"  Really  I "  exclaimed  Sant'  Ilario,  to 
whom  the  idea  was  as  novel  and  incredible 
as  it  could  have  been  to  old  Montevarchi 
himself,  "really,  you  must  be  mistaken. 
The  thing  is  impossible." 

"Not  at  all.  That  young  man  took 
Donna  Faustina's  hand  and  held  it  for 
some  time  there  by  the  piano,  while  I  was 
shutting  the  windows  in  your  drawing- 
room."  San  Giacinto  did  not  tell  all  he  had 
seen. 

"  What  1 "  cried  Sant'  Ilario.  "  You  are 
mad — it  is  impossible !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  it.  A  moment 
later  Grouache  left  the  room.  Donna  Faus- 
tina must  have  gone  just  after  him.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  she  followed  him." 

Before  Sant'  Ilario  could  answer,  a  small 
patrol  of  foot-gendarmes  came  up,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  two  gentlemen  to 
go  home.  Siuit'  Ilario  addressed  the  corporal 
in  charge.  He  stated  his  name  and  that 
of  his  cousin. 

"A  lady  has  been  lost,"  he  then  said. 
"  She  is  Donna  Faustina  Montevarchi — a 
young  lady,  very  fair  and  beautiful.  She 
left  the  Palazzo  Saracinesca  alone  and  on 
foot  half  an  hour  ago  and  has  not  been  heard 
of.  Be  good  enough  to  inform  the  police 
you  meet  of  this  fact,  and  to  say  that  a 
large  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
brings  her  to  her  father's  house — to  this 
palace  here." 

After  a  few  more  words  the  patrol  passed 
on,  leaving  the  two  cousins  to  their  own 
devices.  Sant'  Ilario  was  utterly  annoyed 
at  the  view  just  presented  to  him,  and  cotdd 
not  believe  the  thing  true,  though  he  had 
no  other  explanation  to  offer. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  stand  here  doing  no- 
thing," said  San  Giacinto  rather  impatiently. 
"There  is  another  crowd  coming  too,  and 
we  shall  be  delayed  again.  I  think  we 
had  better  separate.  I  will  go  one  way, 
and  you  take  the  other." 

"  Where  will  you  go  1 "  asked  Sant'  Ilaa*io. 
"  You  do  not  know  your  way  about " 

"  As  she  may  be  anywhere,  we  may  find 
her  anywhere,  so  that  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  I  know  the  names  of  the 
streets  or  not.  You  had  best  think  of  all 
the  houses  to  which  she  might  have  gone 
among  her  friends.  You  know  them  better 
than  I  do.  I  will  beat  up  all  the  streets 
between  here  and  your  house.  When  I  am 
tired  I  will  go  to  your  palace." 

"I  am  afraid   you  wUl   not    find    her»** 
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replied  Sant'  Ilario.  **  But  we  must  try  for 
the  sake  of  her  poor  mother." 

"It  is  a  question  of  luck/*  said  the  other, 
and  they  separated  at  once. 

San  Giacinto  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  crowd  which  was  pouring  into  the 
street  at  some  distance  farther  on.  As  he 
approached,  he  heard  the  name  "  Serristori '' 
spoken  frequently  in  the  hum  of  voices. 

"What  about  the  Serristori  1 ''  he  asked 
of  the  first  he  met. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  1 "  cried  the  fellow. 
"  It  is  blown  up  with  giinpowder !  There 
are  at  least  a  thousand  dead.  Half  the 
Borgo  Nuovo  is  destroyed,  and  they  say 
that  the  Vatican  will  go  next " 

The  man  wotdd  have  run  on  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  San  Giacinto  had  heard 
enough,  and  dived  into  the  first  byway  he 
fonnd,  intending  to  escape  the  th]X)ng  and 
make  straight  for  the  barracks.  He  had  to 
ask  his  way  several  times,  and  it  was  fully 
&  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  reached  the 
bridge.  Thence  he  easily  found  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  and  came  up  to  the  hospital 
of  Santo  Spirito  just  after  the  gates  had 
closed  behind  the  bearers  of  the  dead.  He 
mixed  with  the  crowd  and  asked  questions, 
learning  very  soon  that  the  first  search  made 
by  the  people  from  the  hospital  had  only 
brought  to  light  the  bodies  of  two  Zouaves 
and  one  woman. 

"  And  I  did  not  see  her,"  said  the  man 
who  was  speaking,  ''  but  they  say  she  was  a 
lady,  and  beautiful  as  an  angeL" 

*'  Rubbish  I  "  exclaimed  another.  ''  She 
was  a  little  sewing  woman  who  lived  in  the 
Borgo  Yecchio.  And  I  know  it  is  true, 
because  her  innamorato  was  one  of  the  dead 
Zouaves  they  picked  up." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  woman  at 
all,"  said  a  third.  "What  should  a  woman 
be  doing  at  the  barracks  ?  " 

"  She  was  killed  outside,"  observed  the 
first  speaker,  a  timid  old  man.  **  At  least, 
I  was  told  so,  but  I  did  not  see  her." 

**  It  was  a  woman  bringing  a  baby  to  put 
into  the  Ratay'  ^  cried  a  shrill-voiced  washer- 
woman. ''She  got  the  child  in,  and  was 
running  away  when  the  place  blew  up,  and  the 
devil  carried  her  off.  And  serve  her  right  for 
throwing  away  her  baby,  poor  little  thing ! " 

In  the  light  of  these  various  opinions, 
most  of  which  supported  the  story  that  some 
woman  had  been  canied  into  the  hospital, 

^  The  Rota  was  a  revolnng  box  in  which  foundlings 
were  formerly  placed.  The  box  turned  round  and 
the  infant  was  taken  inside  and  cared  for.  It  stands 
at  the  gate  of  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital,  and  is  still 
visible,  though  no  longer  in  use. 


San  Giacinto  determined  to  find  out  the 
truth,  and  boldly,  rang  the  belL  A  panel 
was  opened  in  the  door,  and  the  porter 
looked  out  at  the  surging  crowd. 

"  What  do  you  want  % "  he  inquired 
roughly,  on  seeing  that  admittance  had  not 
been  asked  for  a  sick  or  wounded  person. 

"I  want  to  speak  with  the  surgeon  in 
charge,"  replied  San  Giacinta 

''He  is  busy,"  said  the  man  rather 
doubtfully.     "  Who  are  you  1 " 

"A  friend  of  one  of  the  persons  just 
killed" 

"They  are  dead.  You  had  better  wait 
till  morning  and  come  again,"  suggested  the 
porter. 

"  But  I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  my 
friend  who  is  dead." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  give  your  name  % 
Perhaps  you  are  a  Garibaldian.  Why  should 
I  open*" 

"  I  will  tell  the  surgeon  my  name,  if 
you  will  call  him.  There  is  something 
for  yourself.  Tell  him  I  am  a  Boman 
prince  and  must  see  him  for  a  moment." 

"  I  will  see  *  if  he  will  come,"  said  the 
man,  shutting  the  panel  in  San  Giacinto's 
face.  His  footsteps  echoed  along  the  pave- 
ment of  the  wide  hall  within.  It  was  long 
before  he  came  back,  and  San  Giacinto 
had  leisiu'e  to  reflect  upon  the  situation. 

He  had  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
dead  woman  was  no  other  than  Donna 
Faustina.  By  a  rare  chance,  or  rather  in 
obedience  to  an  irresistible  instinct,  he  had 
found  the  object  of  his  search  in  half  an 
hour,  while  his  cousin  was  fruitlessly  in- 
quiring for  the  missing  girl  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  followed  Grouache  by  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  Saracinescas'  drawing-room, 
and  by  a  process  of  reasoning  too  simple  to 
suggest  itself  to  an  ordinary  member  of 
Boman  society.  What  disturbed  him  most 
was  the  thought  of  the  consequences  of  his 
discovery,  and  he  resolved  to  conceal  the 
girl's  name  and  his  own  if  possible.  If  she 
were  indeed  dead,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
convey  her  body  to  her  father's  house 
privately;  if  she  were  still  alive,  secrecy 
was  doubly  necessary.  In  either  case  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  account  to 
the  world  for  the  fact  that  Faustina  Monte- 
varchi  had  been  alone  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo 
at  such  an  hour ;  and  San  Giacinto  had  a 
lively  interest  in  preserving  the  good  repu- 
tation of  Casa  Montevarchi,  since  he  had 
been  meditating  for  some  time  past  a  union 
with  Donna  Flavia. 

At  last  the  panel  opened  again,  and  when 
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the  porter  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
gentleman  was  still  without,  a  little  door  in 
the  heavy  gate  was  cautiously  unfastened 
and  San  Giacinto  went  in,  bending  nearly 
double  to  pass  under  the  low  entrance.  In 
the  great  vestibule  he  was  immediately 
confronted  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  who 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but  had  thrown  his 
coat  over  his  shoulders  and  held  it  together 
at  the  neck  to  protect  himself  from  the  night 
air.  San  Giacinto  begged  him  to  retire  out 
of  hearing  of  the  porter,  and  the  two 
walked  away  together. 

"  There  was  a  lady  killed  just  now  by  the 
explosion,  was  there  not  I''  inquired  San 
Giacinto. 

^*  She  is  not  dead,"  replied  the  surgeon. 
"  Do  you  know  her  1  " 

^'I  think  so.  Had  she  anything  about 
her  to  prove  her  identity  ?  " 

"The  letter  M  embroidered  on  her 
handkerchief.  That  is  all  I  know.  She 
has  not  been  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
thought  she  was  dead  myself  when  we  took 
her  up." 

"  She  was  not  under  the  ruins  1 " 

"No.  She  was  struck  by  some  small 
stone,  I  fancy.  The  two  Zouaves  were 
half  buried,  and  are  quite  dead." 

"  May  I  see  them  1  I  know  many  in  the 
corps.     They  might  be  acquaintances." 

"Certainly.  They  are  close  by  in  the 
mortuary  chamber,  luiless  they  have  been 
put  in  the  chapeL"  , 

The  two  men  entered  the  grim  place, 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  lantern  hang- 
ing overhead.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  ghastly  details.  San  Giacinto  bent 
down  curiously  and  looked  at  the  dead 
men's  faces.  He  knew  neither  of  them,  and 
told  the  surgeon  so. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  lady  1 " 
he  asked. 

"Pardon  me  if  I  ask  a  question,"  said 
the  surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
with  a  red  beard  and  keen  gray  eyes.  "  To 
whom  have  I  the  advantage  of  speaking  f  " 

"  Signor  Professore,"  replied  San  Giacinto, 
"  I  must  tell  you  that,  if  this  is  the  lady 
I  suppose  your  patient  to  be,  the  honour 
of  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  Borne  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  important  that  strict 
secrecy  should  be  preserved." 

"The  porter  told  me  that  you  were  a 
Roman  prince,"  returned  the  surgeon  rather 
bluntly.  "  But  you  speak  like  a  southerner." 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  Naples.  As  I  was 
saying,  secrecy  is  very  important,  and  I  can 
---"re  you  that  you  will  earn  the  gratitude 
y  by  assisting  me." 


"  Do  you  wish  to  take  this  lady  away  at 
once?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Her  mother  and  sister 
shall  come  for  her  in  half  an  hour." 

The  surgeon  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  stood  staring  for  a  moment  or 
two  at  the  bodies  of  the  Zouaves. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said,  suddenly  look- 
ing up  at  San  Giacinto.  I  am  master  here, 
and  I  am  responsible.  The  secret  is  profes- 
sional, of  course.  If  I  knew  you,  even  by 
sight,  I  should  not  hesitate.  As  it  is,  I 
must  ask  your  name." 

San  Giacinto  did  not  hesitate  long,  as  the 
surgeon  was  evidently  master  of  the  situation. 
He  took  a  card  from  his  case  and  silently 
handed  it  to  the  doctor.  The  latter  took  it 
and  read  the  name,  "Don  Giovanni  Sai-a* 
cinesca,  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto."  His 
face  beti*ayed  no  emotion,  but  the  belief 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  there  was  no 
such  person  in  existence.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  his  profession,  and  knew 
Prince  Saracinesca  and  Sant'  Hario,  but  he 
had  never  heard  of  this  other  Don  Giovanni. 
He  knew  also  that  the  city  was  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  that  many  suspicious 
persons  were  likely  to  gain  access  to  public 
buildings  on  false  pretences. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  quietly.  "You  are 
not  afraid  of  dead  men,  I  see.  Be  good 
enough  to  wait  a  moment  here — no  one 
wiU  see  you,  and  you  will  not  be  recognized. 
I  will  go  and  see  that  there  is  nobody  in 
the  way,  and  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  the 
young  lady." 

His  companion  nodded  in  assent,  and  the 
surireon  went  out  throuirh  the  narrow  door. 
San  Oiacinto  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
heavy  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  with- 
drawn, but  immediately  accounted  for  the 
fact  on  the  theoiy  that  the  surgeon  wished 
to  prevent  any  one  from  finding  his  visitor, 
lest  the  secret  should  be  divulged.  He  was 
not  a  nervous  man,  and  had  no  especial 
horror  of  being  left  alone  in  a  mortuary 
chamber  for  a  few  minutes.  He  looked 
about  him,  and  saw  that  the  i*oom  was  high 
and  vaulted.  One  window  alone  gave  air, 
and  this  was  ten  feet  from  the  floor  and 
heavily  ironed.  He  reflected  with  a  smile 
that  if  it  pleased  the  surgeon  to  leave  him 
there  he  could  '  not  possibly  get  out. 
Neither  his  size  nor  his  phenomenal  strength 
could  assist  him  in  the  least.  There  was  no 
furniture  in  the  place.  Half  a  dozen  slabs 
of  slate  for  the  bodies  were  built  against 
the  wall,  solid  and  immovable,  and  the  door 
was  of  the  heaviest  oak,  thickly  studded  with 
huge  iron  nails.     If  the  dead  men  had  been 
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living  prisoners  their  place  of  confinement 
could  not  have  been  more  strongly  con- 
trived, 

San  Giacinto  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  at  last,  as  the  surgeon  did  not  return, 
he  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  marble  slabs, 
and,  being  very  hungry,  consoled  himself  by 
lighting  a  cigai*,  while  he  meditated  upon  the 
surest  means  of  conveying  Donna  Faustina 
to  her  father's  house.  At  last  he  began  to 
wonder  how  long  he  was  to  wait. 

'*  I  should  not  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself, 


'*  if  that  long-«ared  professor  had  taken  me 
for  a  revolutionist." 

He  was  not  far  vnning  indeed.  The  surgeon 
liad  despatched  a  messenger  for  a  couple  of 
gendarmes  and  had  gone  about  his  business 
in  the  hospital,  knowing  very  well  that  it 
would  take  some  time  to  find  the  police 
while  the  riot  lasted,  and  congratulating 
himself  upon  having  caught  a  prisoner  who, 
if  not  a  revolutionist,  was  at  all  events  an 
impostor,  since  he  had  a  card  printed  with 
a  false  name. 


{To  be  contintied.) 


SUB  LUCEM. 


Low  music  of  the  birds  that  steals  afar 

Over  a  waste  of  flower  and  leaf  and  thorn, 
Glimmer  of  mist,  laughter  of  light  re-bom 

Beyond  the  long  line  where  the  great  seas  are, 

A  stir  and  scent  of  life,  a  cold-white  star, 
Set  in  the  blue  and  lingering  forlorn 
Above  the  red  up-surging  of  the  mom. 

Fore-run  the  Daybreak  in  its  flaming  car. 

And  in  my  heart  an  impulse  strange  and  new 
Of  something  sacred  to  the  touch  of  wrong, 
A  roseate  flush  of  being  and  a  strong 

Sweet  sense  of  thoughts  made  nobler  and  more  true, 
Herald  Love's  dawn-light  and  a  day  of  song: — 

Lo,  a  Star  also  in  my  world  of  blue. 

Sidney  A.  Alexander 


ET  CM£EBA. 


£  should  be  careful  not 
to  pass  judgmeot  pre- 
maturely upon  any  one ; 
bnt  with  the  arrival  of 
the  month  of  Kovember 
it  is  perhaps  not  too  Roon 
to  say  that  the  year  1888 
hau  indefeasibly  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  a  place 
of  deeper  ^sfamy  in  respect  of  its  weather 
than  is  occupied  by  any  year  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  this 
planet.  It  will  probably  die  impenitent ; 
but  even  if  it  should  attempt  to  make  its 
peace,  before  its  departure,  with  the  race  of 
mortals  whom  it  has  so  deeply  injured  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  anything  but  a  death- 
bed repentance  of  the  most  graceless  kind. 
All  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  can 
do  will  be  to  give  ear  to  those  weak  apologists 
who  are  sure  to  tell  us  that  grave  as  have 
been  the  faults  of  the  departing  sinner  he 
has  not  committed  so  many  inches  of  rainfall 
aa  some  one  or  other  of  his  comparatively 
recent  forerunners.  When  will  meteoro- 
logists learn  that  the  discomforts  which  we 
undergo  from  wet  weather  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  inchest  Rain  is  rain,  just  as 
soup  poured  down  your  bock  is — soup  poured 
down  your  back.  What  "  vacant  chaff  well 
meant  for  groin  "  would  it  be  to  a  sufferer 
from  this  distressing  accident  to  be  reminded 
by  a  sympathetic  friend  that  the  amount  of 
the  liquid  injected  between  his  neck  and 
shirt-collar  is  less  by  several  table-spoonfuls 
than  has  sometimes  been  introduced  on  simi- 
lar occasions)  However,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  rest  the  case  against  1888  on  the  amount 
of  rainfall  alone,  although  from  St.  John 
Baptist  Day  till  the  end  of  July,  a  period 
of  thirty-seven  days,   it  was,  if  I  recollect 


rightly,  only  on  the  odd  seven  days  that 
on  rain  fell — every  one  of  the  thirty  bejng 
either  on  entirely  or  a  partially  wet  day. 
In  spite  of  this  1  am  willing  for  the  sake  of 
argiunent — which  meteorologists  usually  like 
less  than  dogmatizing — to  admit  that  there 
have  been  wetter  years  than  that  which  is 
now  passing  unregretted  away.  But  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  summer  which  was  at 
once  so  wet,  so  windy,  so  wet-and-windy 
(for  that  is  a  combination  which  we  are 
often  spared  even  in  the  worst  summers),  so 
cold,  so  wet-and-cold  (for  that  is  a  combina- 
tion rare  in  any  summer),  so  tkunderstormy, 
and  above  alt  (and  when  it  happened  to  be 
neither  wet,  windy,  nor  thundersturmy)  so 
sunless  and  lowering  as  the  sununer  of  1888, 
or  one  which  was  preceded  by  a  longer, 
snowier,  north-easterlier  spring — this  is  an 
admission  which  shall  not  be  dragged  tram 
me  by  the  wild  horses  of  the  winds  them- 
selves. I  believe,  and  I  conlidently  expect 
to  die  in  the  faith,  that  for  weather  of  varied 
discomforts,  and  for  inexhaustible  ingenuity 
in  combining  them,  the  eight  months  from  last 
January  to  lost  August,  both  inclusive,  ore 
not  to  be  matched  in  the  last  half  century.  I 
prefer  to  describe  the  period  in  this  way,  and 
not  to  abuse  the  names  of  the  seasons  by 
giving  the  title  of  spring  to  three  montl:^ 
of  frost  and  snow,  or  that  of  summer  to- 
a  term  which  for  beginning  too  late  and 
ending  too  soon  would  put  the  most  emanci- 
pated of  modem  burlesque  costumes  to  the 
blush.  As  to  cold  and  darkness,  I  will  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  As  to  thunderstorms, 
the  year,  which  has  easily  beaten  the  record 
for  fi-equency  (four  a  week  for  some  time  was 
the  average),  has  exploded  one  or  two  of  such 
violence  as  has  not  often  been  matched 
since  the  "Great"  Storm  (pale  Britannia's), 
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which,  after  all,  too,  would  never  probably 
have  lived  ia  history  if  it  had  not  frightened 
Queen  Anne  out  of  bed  and  killed  a  bishop. 

If  the  claims  of  a  great  writer  to  a  cen« 
tenary,  a  bicentenary,  or  what  not,  are  to 
be  measured  by  the  duration  and  extent  of 
his  command  of  readers,  no  one  will  deny 
John  Bunyan's  title  to  the  honour.  Vertically 
and  laterally,  so  to  speak,  in  temporal  and 
in  spatial  dimensions  alike,  the  public  of  the 
author  of  Ths  Pilgrim! a  Progress  will  com- 
pare to  advantage  with  that  of  any  English- 
man, except,  perhaps,  Defoe.  His  readers 
march  in  a  file  two  hundred  years  long,  and 
the  face  of  the  column  is  broader  by  many 
thousands  of  men  than  that  of  any  other, 
save  the  vast  army  which  tramps  along  with 
R<iilms<m  Crusoe  on  its  banners.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  perhaps  do  well  not  to 
congi^tulate  ourselves  too  warmly  as  a  nation 
on  the  honour  which  we  have  done  ourselves 
in  not  having  forgotten,  the  inspired  tinker. 
It  is  not  religious  ardour,  nor  admiration  for 
imaginative  power,  nor  feeling  for  literary 
charm,  which  has  preserved  the  memory  of 
Banyan  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 
That  preservation  is  the  work  of  a  much 
coounoner  and  more  primitive  instinct  of 
humanity  than  are  any  of  those  various 
characteristics  of  Uie  developed  man.  The 
author  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  one  of 
the  greatest' of  story-tellers,  and  it  is  as  a 
story-teller  that  he  lives.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  critic  to  dwell  on  the  artistic  grace 
which  yet  is  combined  in  so  strange  and 
fascinating  a  fashion  with  the  spiritual 
heauty  of  Bunyan's  conceptions.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  bun  to  insist  on  the  singular 
force  and  dignity  of  Bunyan's  narrative 
style.  He  might  have  all  these  virtues  and 
more,  and  yet  his  great  allegory  would  be 
at  this  moment  as  seldom  opened  as  Pcuror 
due  Lost,  were  it  not  that  he  has  contrived 
to  make  the  adventures  of  Christian  and 
Mr^  Greatheart  as  thrilling  as  those  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  or  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  By  all  means  let  us  admit 
the  purely  literary  power  of  his  execution, 
and  the  spiritual  sublimity  of  his  concep- 
tions, but  do  not  let  us  endeavour  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  these  are  what  have 
secured  him  his  immortality;  or  that  his 
unshaken  hold  on  the  English  popular  mind 
is  due  to  anything  but  the  fact  that  he 
gratifies  the  impenetrable  human  appetite 
for  "the  story" — ^that  instinct  which  the 
infant,  clambering  to  its  mother's  lap,  shares 
with  its  grandfather  dozing  in  the  chimney 
comer  \  which  the  Italian  in  the  market-place 


shares  with  the  Arab  in  the  desert  tent  and 
the  Bed  Indian  at  his  camp-fire. 

Moreover  we  shall  find  this  simplify 
matters  in  a  very  agreeable  way  ;  for,  when 
once  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  delusion  that 
more  than  one  man  in  every  hundred  has 
the  slightest  love  of  literature  as  such,  and 
apart  from  the  pleasurable  excitements  of 
curiosity,  wonder,  or  horror,  with  which  its 
subject-matter  may  supply  its  readers,  we 
shall  be  quit  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
puzzling  questions  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  particular  authors.  In  the  course  of  the 
newspaper  discussion  which  took  place  a 
little  while  ago  on  the  very  subject  of  these 
remarks,  there  occurred  a  truly  delightful 
example  of  the  difiiculty  which,  as  I  say,  we 
should  escape  by  dismissing  all  this  "  nonsense 
about  merit,"  in  the  critic's  sense  of  the 
word,  from  our  minds.  The  procession  of 
Bunyan's  readers  has  been  unbroken,  as  I 
have  said,  for  two  centuries,  and  it  continues 
to  mai-ch.  But  the  broad-fronted  column 
which  they  now  constitute  was  undoubtedly 
but  a  narrow  and  struggling  file  for  a  century 
after  the  great  aUegorist's  death.  So  com- 
plete was  his  neglect  by  the  polite  world 
that  Hume,  it  was  stated  by  our  newspaper 
commentator,  had  never  even  mentioned  the 
name  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  its  author. 
This,  however,  was  a  mistake.  Bunyan  was 
mentioned  by  Hume,  though  in  much  the 
same  strain  as  that  in  which  he  was  referred 
to  by  other  cultivated  men  of  his  time. 
Young,  for  instance,  put  him  in  the  same 
class  with — whom)  Ten  guesses  will  be 
allowed ;  but  I  assume  with  confidence  that 
no  one  has  hit  the  mark.  Young  puts 
him  in  the  same  class  with  Tom  D'Urfeyl 
The  ingenious  author  of  Night  TliougJUs 
regarded  the  journey  of  Christian  "from 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come,"  as  the 
prose  counterpart  of  PiUs  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly. Even  Cowper  himself,  whose  religious 
fervour  no  doubt  helped  out  his  appreciation, 
was  a  little  ashamed,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  admit  his  depraved  taste  for 
Bunyan.    "  I  name  thee  not,"  he  says, 

« lest  80  deroised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame." 

The  last  words  seem  to  show  that  his  popu- 
larity with  the  pious  reader  was  beginning 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Culture  as  "  fame," 
though  Culture  regarded  it  as  unmerited. 
Hume  is  less  uncivil  than  Young.  He 
contented  himself  with  comparing  Bunyan 
unfavourably  with  Addison,  and  the  com- 
parison elicited  the  indignant  reply  from  a 
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worshipper  of  the  allegorist  that,  though 
Bunjan  might  not  match  Addison  in  point 
of  "  elegance  "  (which,  by  the  way,  was  all 
that  Hume  said),  it  would  be  absurd  to 
compare  the  two  men  in  point  of  "genius." 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  fascinating 
intellectual  pastime  than  that  of  endeavour- 
ing  to  assign  to  Bunyan  and  Addison  their 
rightful  respective  proportion  of  "  marks  " 
for  '* genius"]  Historical  parallels  used 
formerly  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  useful 
exercise  for  the  young  student  of  history, 
who  would  be  solemnly  invited  to  consider 
what  points  of  resemblance  he  could  discover 
between  Alcibiades  and  Bolingbroke,  or  be- 
tween Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  William 
Tell ;  but  literary  parallels  afford  a  more 
exquisitely  idle  and  delightfully  ridiculous 
exercise  still.  The  things  and  persons  to  be 
compared  are  so  absolutely  free  from  any 
pretence  of  looking  as  if  there  ever  was,  or 
could  be,  the  remotest  conceivable  chance  of 
a  possibility  of  their  being  referred  to  a 
common  standard  of  merit.  "  Is  a  bouquet 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  as  nice  as  a  haunch 
of  venison  ? "  ."  Give  the  equivalent  of  a 
landscape  by  Turner  in  terms  of  violin 
concertos  performed  by  Herr  Joachim."  "  A 
good  sensation  novel  is  exciting.  So  is  a 
close  finish  for  the  Derbv.  State  which  of 
these  two  forms  of  excitement  is  (1)  the 
keenest,  (2)  the  most  conducive  to  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement ;  giving  reasons  for 
your  answer."  When  questions  of  this  kind 
can  be  hopefully  set  to  candidates  for  an 
examination  in  Lthetics,  in  art,  or  in  psy- 
chology,  comparisons  between  the  "genius" 
of  Addison  and  that  of  Bunyan  will  them- 
selves become  hopeful,  but  not  before;  and 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  measure  Will 
Honeycomb  against  Mr.  Greatheart,  and  to 
say  how  many  times  the  scene  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  in  church  will  "go  into"  the 
description  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  with  how 
much  "over."  And  matters  will  then  be 
ripe  for  the  solution  of  other  such  interest- 
ing puzzles  as  whether  "  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes  "  is  as  good  poetry  as  Lucifer's 
speech  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Losty  or 
whether  Tacitus's  character  of  Galba  has  or 
has  not  been  beaten  by  Burke's  lament  over 
the  departure  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 

As  an  attentive  student  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  stage,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  observation  of  a  phenomenon 
which  a  famous  sentence  of  the  last-mentioned 
locus  classicus  has  just  recalled  to  my  mind. 
We  know  that  vice,  according  to  the  eloquent 
•eulogist  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  "  lost 


half  its  evil"  in  that  polished  circle  ''by 
losing  all  its  grossness."  Moralists,  it  is 
true,  have  been  all  in  a  tale  in  assuring  us 
that  the  exact  contrary  is,  and  always  must 
be,  the  case,  and  that  vice  is  mischievous  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  refinement;  but 
moralists  never  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  a  rhetorician  rounding  o£E  a  sentence. 
What  I  wish  to  remark  is  that  if  Burke's 
theory  be  correct  the  wickedness  of  the 
stage  villain  has  certainly  lost  all  its  evil. 
Anything  more  striking  than  the  improve- 
ment wluch  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  manners  of  this  gentleman  (for 
we  can  now  give  him  that  name  without 
absurdity)  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The 
grosser  aspects  of  crime  are  no  longer  pre- 
sented as  they  used  to  be  in  the  aspect  of 
the  criminal.  He  is  no  longer  a  sullen, 
forbidding,  moody  desperado,  but  a  sleek, 
smiling,  fashionably  -  dressed  haunter  of 
drawing-rooms,  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
himself.  The  contrast,  in  short,  between 
the  old  and  new  style  of  stage  villain  amply 
justifies  the  following  metrical  remarks, 
which  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  would  no  doubt 
have  made  on  the  subject  if  he  ever  con- 
descended to  the  frivolity  of  the  haUade :  — 


I.— Old  Style. 

Think  not,  because,  unused  to  melt, 

I  cry  Ha  !  Ha  !  at  Beauty's  prayer, 
And  proudest  gyurls  that  ever  knelt 

In  vain  entreat  Black  Ralph  to  spare  ; 

Think  not  that  I  am  free  from  care. 
Nor,  when  I  smite  my  bosom  vile, 

Believe  that  all  is  tranquil  there 
With  villains  of  the  ancient  style. 

At  times  I  have  severely  felt 

The  weij^ht  of  weapons  that  I  bear, 

Even  this  broad  square-buckled  belt 
Is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  wear  : 
The  dark  luxuriant  corkscrew  hair, 

That  gleams  as  with  unholy  "  ile," 
Oft  proves  a  cumbersome  affair 

With  villains  of  the  ancient  style. 

In  "  Scenes  and  Characters  by  Skelt  '* 

They've  not  yet  tracked  me  to  my  lair  ; 
But  long  ere  Law  her  blow  has  dealt 

I  suffer  from  perpetual  scare. 

A  violent  death,  I'm  well  aware, 
Will  close  my  life  of  blood  and  guile, 

And  hence  this  habit  of  despair 
With  villains  of  the  ancient  style. 

Yes,  though  we  may  assume  an  air 
Of  proud  indifference  for  a  while, 

A  settled  cheerfulness  is  rare 
With  villains  of  the  ancient  style. 
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II.— Nbw  Styls. 

My  looks  no  life  of  crime  express  ; 

No  gnilty  past  my  clothes  declare ; 
With  smiliD};  mien,  in  evening  dress, 

Mv  plots  burglarious  1  prepare, 

I  do  not  gasp,  nor  grunt,  nor  swear. 
Nor  thump  my  breast  in  moody  rage, 

But  simper  in  an  easy-chair — 
The  villain  of  the  modem  stage. 

I  move  among  the  high  noblenge^ 

In  fact  you  '*  meet  me  everywhere  " ; 
I  am  unable,  1  confess. 

The  older  School's  remorse  to  share  ; 

I  am  not  moved  to  gnian  and  glare 
The  pangs  of  conscience  to  assutige  ; 

I'm  cfidm  whatever  crimes  I  dare — 
The  villain  of  the  modem  stage. 

A  Countess's  soft  hand  I  press 

As  I  descend  the  marble  stair, 
A  **  jemmy  "  'neath  mv  invemess. 

To  crack  a  crib  in  Bel^ve  Square. 

Under  the  street  lamp^  fitful  flare 
A  rapid  Hansom  I  engsi^  ; 

He  sticks  not  at  a  Hansom's  fare — 
The  villain  of  the  modem  stage. 

Yes,  he's  indisputably  heir 

To  aU  refinements  of  the  age, 
A  dashing,  "  mashing,"  gay  Macaire-^ 

The  villain  of  the  modern  stage. 

Being  no  judge  of  these  metrical  yantona# 
myself,  I  consulted  a  friend  learned  in  such 
matters  as  to  their  merits.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  moderate  praise  of  them,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  me  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  these  two  ballads  taken  together 
deserved  a  place  in  the  highest  possible  rank 
of  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  they  belonged, 
inasmuch  as  that  I  had  scorned  to  vary  the 
fourteen-times-repeated  rhyme,  in  composing 
the  second  ballade,  so  that  the  word  "prayer  " 
had  been  fitted  with  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven    distinct    assonants.      I    asked    him 
whether  this  fact  alone  entitled  my  ballades 
to  the  high  place  he  claimed  for  them,  and 
he  answered  that    unquestionably   it    did, 
since  frequency  and   ingenuity  of  rhymes 
were  literally  the  only  merits  to  be  found 
in  many  most  highly  considered  specimens 
of  this  order  of  composition.     His  argument, 
in  fact,  was  a  simple  one,  and  ran  arithmetic- 
ally as  follows: — ''As  14  :  28  : :  the  excellence 
of  my  two  ballades  :  the  merit  of  any  other 
two    in  which   the  fourteen-times-repeated 
assonance  differs."   Passing  from  the  form  of 
the  verse  to  its  matter,  I  remarked  that  though 
the  change  from  one  villain  to  the  other  was 
undoubtedly  as  great  as  I  had  represented  it, 
yet,  I  added,  I  considered  it  a  little  too  abrupt, 
as  I  thought  I  could  recall  another  stage 


villain  of  a  transitional  or  intermediate  type. 
He  contested  this  theory,  but  on  no  better 
ground,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  than  that 
I  had  exhausted  nearly  all  the  rhymes  to 
the  word  "  prayer."    Careful  observers  of  the 
stage,  however,  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  we  did  not  leap  at  one  bound  from 
Mr.  O.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hicks  to  Mr.  Willard 
and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  After  Crime  dropped 
its  cloak,  uncorked  its  eyebrows,  cut  its  hair 
and  relaxed  its  frown,  and  .before  it  assumed 
the  shiny  boots,  the  ''claw-hammer"  coat, 
and  the  spotless  and  expansive  shirt  front  of 
latter-day  villainy,  there  was  a  period  during 
which  the  criminal's  dress  and  habits  became 
more  refined  than  those  of  bis  predecessors, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  deeds  were  less 
desperate  than  those  of  his  successors.     The 
villain  of  middle  drama,  if  I  may  so  describe 
him,  had  ceased  to  be  a  midnight  stabber 
and  had  not  yet  become  a  burglar.     He  had 
paused  at  the  level  of  a  fraudulent  promoter 
of  companies.     Captain  Hawkesley,  of  Slill 
Waters  Bun  Deep,  is  the  typical  villain  of  this 
class.     He  had  discarded  the  belt  and  boots, 
the  cloak  and  curls,  the  overshadowing  hat 
and  the  little  armoury  of  weapons,  but  he 
had  not  risen  to  the  latest  modem  leveL 
Even  in  private  life  there  was  a  certain  air 
of  shady,  shabby-genteel  Bobemianism  about 
the  Captain.     He  was  slightly  underbred  in 
appearance,  slightly  slangy  in  speech  and 
style,  and  there  was  no  romance  about  his 
crimes.     He  was  neither  the  bloody-minded 
bravo  of  former  days,  nor  the  bold  burglar 
of  the  very  latest  type.     He  was  the  some- 
what sneaking  swindler  of  a  transition  stage. 
Instead   of  abducting  maidens  as  did  his 
ancestors  in  wickedness,  or  cracking  cribs 
like  the  immediate  heirs   of   his  tradition 
of  stage  villainy,  he  was  content  to  black- 
mail elderly  ladies  by  the  threat  of  publishing 
their  youthful  love-letters,  and  attempting 
to  plant  the  shares  of  bubble  companies  upon 
country  squires.     This,  from   the  point  of 
view  of  the  picturesque,  was  a  melancholy 
falling  off ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  growth 
of  artistic  taste  which  has  accompanied  the 
progress  of  refinement  at  the  present  day 
has  insisted  that  if  the  stage  villain  is  to 
be  elevated   permanently  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  is  to  make  full  evening   dress 
his  only  wear,  it  is  essential  that  something 
should  at  the  same  time  be  done  to  make 
his  crime  appeal  to  the  love  of  adventure 
which  appeal's  to  be  innate  in  the  human 
breast.     Hence,  it  may  be,  the  disappearance 
of  Captain  Hawkesley  and  his  congeners,  and 
their  replacement  by  the  fascinating  house- 
breaker or  the  irresistible  bushranger.   It  is. 
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at  any  rate,  more  pleasant  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  latter  change 
than  to  attribute  it  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  floating  of  bubble  companies  has  become 
as  recognized  and  legitimate  an  employment, 
and  one  as  little  fitted  to  form  the  criminal 
occupation  of  a  stage  villain,  as  the  wine 
trade. 

What,  I  wonder,  has  become  of  that 
poetically-named  ,  association  of  early  risers, 
**  The  League  of  Morning,"  that  was  formed 
a  month  or  two  ago  in  Paris  1  Have  its 
members  all  gone  to  bed  again,  and  stayed 
there) — perhaps  composing  essays  on  the 
beauties  of  that  counsel  of  perfection  which  it 
is  beyond  their  power  to  follow,  like  the  poet 
Thomson,  as  one  loves  to  think  of  him,  snug 
among  the  blankets  at  noonday,  and  with 
his  arm  supported  by  an  extra  pillow,  pen- 
ning or  pencilling  that  stately  passage, 
**  Falsely  luxurious  will  not  man  awake." 
Have  the  League  of  Morning,  after  afford- 
ing the  press  of  their  own  and  other 
countries  an  opportunity  for  abundant 
moralizing  on  the  mysterious  virtue  of  taking 
your  allowance  of  sleep  during  one  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  another — 
for  that  is  what  it  all  amounts  to — followed 
that  illustrious  example  1 1t  was  demonstrated 
to  us  by  the  examples  of  Lord  Burghley, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Peter  Paul  Eubens,  John 
Wesley,  Gibbon,  Kant,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Cobbett,  Daniel  Webster,  M.  Thiers,  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
rise  in  the  morning  either  at  four,  five,  or 
six  in  the  morning  (for  the  practice  of 
these  distinguished  men  varied  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  of  these  two  hours — 
though  I  submit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  two) ;  and  that  unless 
we  do  rise  at  one  or  another  of  these  un- 
earthly hours  we  cannot  hope  to  get  through 
as  much  work  as  those  who  do.  I  do  not 
remember  that  we  were  actually  told  that  the 
quality  of  our  work  would  be  improved  by 
doing  as  much  of  it  as  possible  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  awake ;  but  I  wonder 
we  were  not  told  so,  for  the  arrogant  dog- 
matism of  the  habitual  early  riser  is  quite 
equal  to  the  assertion.  As  to  amount  of 
work,  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the 
journalistic  upholders  of  the  proposition  re- 
lating to  that  point,  much  harder  workers  in 
all  probability  than  the  generality  of  their 
readers,  have  most  of  them  contrived  for 
years  to  get  through  that  work  on  a  system 
of  going  to  bed  at  2  or  3  a.m.,  and  getting  up 
at  10  or  11.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact 
'^at  most  of  the  Bix-o*clock-in-the-morning 


men — including  even   some  on  the  list  of 
celebrities  above  cited — are  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  that  they  never  put  pen  to  paper 
after  midday  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their 
spell  of  six  or  seven  hours'  work  straight  on 
end  is  the  whole    of  their    day's  labour; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  it  to  be  the 
fact  that  many  men  who  are  content  to  wait 
till  9  or  10  A.M,  before  buckling  to,  contrive 
to  do  three  or  four  hours'  work  before  their 
midday  meal,  two  or  three  more  in  the  after- 
noon, and  four  or  five  more  late  at  night. 
As  to  quality  of  work  done  before  the  slug- 
gard's friend  has  come  to  "  call  him  again," 
the  question  is  obviously  one  of  some  delicacy. 
Of  course,  if  all  the  great  men  rise  early  and 
all  the  little  ones  lie  in  bed,  it  follows  that 
all  the  best  work  of  the  world  will  be  done  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning.      Admitting 
this,  however,  and  confining  oneself  to  the 
humbler  question  whether  the  early  work  is, 
relatively  to  the  capacity  of  the  worker,  of  a 
better  quality  than  the  later,  I  would  onlj 
suggest  that  the  evidence  of  the  early  risers 
as  to  the  superior  quality  of  their  own  early 
work  should  be  received  with  considerable 
distrust.     Even  if  the  inflated  self-righteous- 
ness almost    invariably    begotten    of   early 
rising  does  not  of  itself  induce  them  to  attach 
an  exaggerated  value  to  the  fruits  of  thoir  un- 
natural efforts,  the  mere  necessity  of  justifying 
their  own  penance  to  themselves  would  suflSce 
to  produce  that  result.  The  probabilities,  they 
must  admit,  are  all  against  them.  It  rests  with 
them  to  prove  that  the  machinery  of  their 
minds  is  so  exceptionally  constructed  that  it 
can  dispense  with  any  supplies  of  fuel  or  fire 
from  external  sources ;  and  that  their  brains 
will,  immediately  on  being  required  to  do  so^ 
begin  to  secrete  thought,  imagination,  reason- 
ing, emotion,  humour,  or  whatever  be  the 
particular  cerebral  product  for  the  moment 
in  demand,  and  that  of  as  "  prime  "  a  quality 
as  if  it  had  been  produced  after  the  stimulus  of 
hours  of  contact  with  the  myriad  magnetic 
currents  of  the  world  of  life.      If  they  can 
show   this,   they  will  even   then   have   only 
shown,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  are  men  of 
too   exceptional  a  constitution    to    be  safe 
models   for   the  imitation  of  any  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Moreover,  to  early  rising,  or  to  rising  at 
any  pedantically  precise  hour,  when  no 
engagements  to  other  people  compel  such  a 
rule  to  be  observed,  there  is  this  sufficient 
objection  which  no  one,  not  given  to  as- 
suming airs  of  superior  virtue,  need  be 
ashamed  of  admitting.  It  adds  immensely 
to  the  monotony  of  the  daily  round.  To 
open  the    eyes  at   all    to    a   new  day    is. 
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tor  moot  men  of  middla  age,  especially  if 
afflicted  with  the  malady  of  thought,  a  eome- 
irhat  dismal  business.  The  wheels  of  the 
machine  will  work  smoothly  enough  soon,  it 
may  be,  but  they  do  not  at  first  take  kindly 
lo  the  duty  of  revolving  at  all ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  mysterious  entity  who  is  at 
onco  owner,  stoker,  and  driver  of  the  machine, 
besides  being  (though  I  waive  that  point,  to 
avoid  ail  contentious  metaphysic)  the  machine 
itself — in  the  meantime,  I  any,  this  mysterious 
being  begins,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Omar  Khayyam's  inquisitive  pipkins,  to 
pnt  those  unanswerable  conundrunui,  of  the 
"WhyT"and  the  "How  much  longer  1"  which 
the  living  man  afQicted  with  the  malady 
aforesaid  is  continually  tempted  to  address 
to  Life.  Tbia  sense  of  the  tmdiwn  viUe  may 
no  doubt  be  felt  at  any  hour  of  waking,  and 
is  indeed  a  natural  effect  of  the  soul's  un- 
willing return  from  the  Land  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, its  true  home  whether  that  return  takes 
place  at  dawn  or  noon ;  but  I  think  there  can 
be  no  question  that  when  the  world  is  up  and 
stirring,  when  the  sounds  of  life  are  abroad, 
ind  the  half-aroused  consciousneBS  of  exist- 
ence becomes  at  the  same  time,  as  with 
Dorothea  in  Middl&march,  after  her  night  of 
sgony,  a  consciousness  also  of  the  "  manifold 
wakings  of  man  to  labour  and  endurance  " — 
(here  can  hardly,  I  say,  be  any  question  that 
Che  burden  of  the  day  is  lightened  even 
befwewebinditon.  The  man  who  deliberately 


gets  out  of  bed  before  those  around  him  are 
up,  and  goes  deliberately  down  to  hb  study 
to  put  his  unassisted  shoulder  to  the  labour- 
ing wheel  of  life,  behaves  no  otherwise  than  a 
waggon  horse  who  should  go  and  tug  away  at 
the  load  of  hie  own  accord,  while  the  rest  of 
the  team  are  comfortably  asleep  in  their 
stalls.  Why  take  up  the  burden  of  the  day 
until  you  must  1  No  man  voluntarily  does  so, 
I  verily  believe,  save  those  with  whom  am- 
bition or  the  desire  of  money-getting  has 
become  a  devouring  passion.  Each  fresh 
gratification  of  these  appetites  stimulates  them 
to  greater  vehemence.  Success,  begetting 
the  desire  of  further  success,  makes  early 
risers  of  them,  and  then  an  illogical  world, 
ever  prone  to  transpose  the  position  of  horse 
and  cart,  declares  that  the  early  rising  has 
been  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  the 
success.  And  finally  they  boast  of  the  grati- 
fication of  their  appetites  as  of  an  exhibition 
of  their  singular  virtue.  It  was  his  indig- 
nation at  this  which  drew  from  the  poet  the 
well-known  lines : — 

"  *  Tis  the  voice  of  the  sluggard,'  Z  beard  him 
explain, 
'I  lie  in  bed  late  to  avoid  growing  vain  ; 
For  I  do  not  admire  the  conceit  I  descry 
In  the  bearing  of  those  who  rise  sooner  Aon  I.' ' 

Ko  one  in  my  humble  opinion  requires  any 
better  justification  for  refusing   to  get  up 
before  the  sun  has  well  warmed  the  world. 
H.  D.  Teaill. 


THERE  REMAINETH  A  REST  IN  THE  SEA. 

I  HATE  come  again  to  the  sea  where  first  for  me  vas  the  light  of  the  sim. 
The  sea  that  in  travail  and  toil  of  years  has  heen  to  me  home  and  mother : 
I  have  seen  the  world  and  its  best  and  worst,  aod,  now  that  its  worst  is  done, 
I  have  come  again  to  the  sea  where  first  for  me  was  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Lost  is  the  glor;  of  light  that  burat  on  my  soul,  and  what  have  I  won  ? 
Smiles  that  shatter  and  scorn  that  sears ;  there  is  one  heart  true,  none  other : — 
I  have  come  again  to  the  sea  where  first  for  me  was  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  sea  that  in  travail  and  toil  of  years  has  been  to  me  home  and  mother. 

Never  again  in  the  gathering  night  shall  I  seek  the  shadowy  ways. 
Nor  ever  under  the  lading  skies  pass  in  through  the  star-set  portal. 
Where  tremulous  hovers  a  golden  light  on  the  path  of  the  vanishing  days. 
Never  i^ain  in  the  gathering  night  shall  I  seek  the  shadowy  ways. 
To  follow  afar  the  fiame  and  the  flight  of  the  spirits  of  passion  and  praise 
That  have  moulded  our  inarticulate  cries  into  measure  and  voice  immortal 
Never  again  in  the  gathering  night  shall  I  seek  the  shadowy  ways, 
Nor  ever  under  the  fadii^  skies  pass  in  through  the  star-set  portal. 

My  soul  shall  spring  from  the  bunds  that  bind  it,  spring  to  the  soul  of  the  sea. 

She  who  gave  to  me  life,  my  life  i^ain  shall  I  not  give  her  ? 

Free  as  the  stars,  as  the  wandering  wind  is  free  shall  I  be  free ! 

My  soul  shall  sioing  from  the  bonds  that  bind  it,  spring  to  the  soul  of  the  sea ; 

"  Come  out  from  a  world  that  is  barren  and  blind ! "  she  calletb  aloud  to  me. 

I  come — as  when  weary  and  spent  with  strife  comes  back  to  her  breast  the  river. 
My  soul  shall  spring  from  the  bonds  that  hind  it,  spring  to  the  soul  of  the  sea. 
She  who  gave  to  me  life,  my  life  again  shri'l  I  not  give  her? 

D.  J.   ROBEKTSON. 
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LA  BELLE  AMfiRICAINE. 

By  W.  E.  Norkis. 


MET  ber  the  other  day 
in  London,  after  an  inter- 
val of  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  should  never  have 
known  her  ;  and  with 
the  frankness  which  was 
one  of  her  charms  in  that 
far-away  time  (I  am  not 
sure  that  it  remains  a  charm  under 
these  altered  conditions  of  date  and  mutual 
relation),  she  hastened  to  inform  me  that,  if 
somebody  hadn't  chanced  to  tell  her  my  name, 
she  would  certainly  not  have  recognized  so 
stout  and  bald-headed  a  person  as  her  former 
friend,  Mr.  Lynn.  She  scrutinized  me  care* 
fully  for  a  minute,  and  then  added  :  "  You 
must  be  glad  to  be  an  old  gentleman  in 
earnest  now ;  for  I  remember  that  your  chief 
aim  used  to  be  to  make  yourself  out  older 
than  anybody  else.  I  will  say  for  you  that 
you  succeeded  pretty  well;  there  wasn't 
much  of  the  impetuosity  of  youth  about  you." 
It  is  always  interesting,  if  it  is  not  always 
agreeable,  to  hear  what  impression  one  has 
produced  upon  others,  and  I  dare  say  it  is 
generally  surprising  into  the  bargain.  I 
confess  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  having 
endeavoured  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  to 
make  myself  out  older  than  I  was,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
being  an  "  old  gentleman  "  at  five-and-forty  ; 
though  I  admit — for  indeed  I  cannot  deny 
it — that  my  hair  is  rather  thin  and  that  my 
waist  has  lost  its  pristine  symmetry.  Well, 
at  any  rate  I  was  not  so  rude  as  to  call  her 
an  old  lady  in  return ;  and  we  had  a  long 
talk  together ;  and  when  I  went  home  I  un- 
locked a  certain  drawer  in  my  writing-table 
and  took  from  thence  a  faded  photograph 
which  I  have  never  felt  it  to  be  any  part  of 
my  duty  to  show  to  Mrs.  Lynn. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  burn  that  photograph. 
No.  63. 


If  anything  were  to  happen  to  me  (and 
when  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
one  is  spoken  of  in  a  matter-of-course  way 
as  an  old  gentleman,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
about  time  to  contemplate  these  contingen- 
cies), my  wife  would  naturally  have  to  look 
through  my  papers,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
her  researches  were  to  result  in  a  discovery 
which  might  add  to  the  poignancy  of  her 
grief  at  losing  me.  On  the  back  of  the 
photograph  in  question  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion— not  a  compromising  inscription — 
merely  the  words,  "Your  sincere  friend, 
Sallie  Wharton,  Paris,  1867,"  written  in  an 
unformed,  girlish  hand.  But  no  doubt  a 
glance  at  the  features  of  the  person  thus 
describing  herself  would  be  likely  to  excite 
suspicion ;  and  the  suspicion  would  be  well 
founded,  for  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  been 
half  as  much  in  love  with  anybody  as  I  was 
with  my  sincere  friend  Sallie  Wharton  in 
the  year  1 867.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a  girl, 
so  lovely,  so  charming,  so  utterly  unlike  any 
of  the  ordinary  types  of  pretty  girls  that  I 
declare  I  cannot  look  at  it  even  now  without 
sensations  upon  which  I  forbear  to  dwell. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  ridiculous  to  experience  such 
sensations,  however  faintly,  at  my  time  of 
life.  Anachronisms  are  always  ridiculous  ; 
and  indeed  the  likeness  itself  would  probably 
appear  so  to  most  young  men  and  women 
of  the  present  day,  because,  being  a  full- 
length  one,  it  exhibits  the  fashions  of  twenty 
years  ago,  which  of  course  look  as  ridiculous 
now  as  the  fasliions  of  1888  will  look  twenty 
years  hence.  "  Oh,  days  long  past !  "  ex- 
claims a  poet  who  has  written  too  little 
poetry-  - 

"  Oh,  days  long  past !     When  night  is  deep 
Ye  oft  wage  war  with  holy  sleep, 
And  to  some  spectral  region  far 
Bear  the  sick  soul  your  prisoner. 
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*'  Before  us  in  procession  slow 
The  dim,  patnetic  faces  go, 
Crying,  *  Why  scorn  our  weakness  thus  1 
Thy  present  soon  will  be  like  us.' " 

I  must  confess  that  I  didn't  get  my  fair 
share  of  sleep — "  holy  "  or  other — during 
the  night  which  followed  that  unexpected 
meeting  with  my  old  love.  Through  many 
hours  of  it  I  sat  up,  heaping  coals  upon 
the  smoking-room  fire  (a  dangerous  practice, 
Mrs.  Lynn  says),  while  my  elderly  heart  was 
stirred  within  me,  and  my  thoughts  went 
back  to  an  epoch  which  seems  like  yesterday, 
yet  is  so  completely  dead  and  gone — an  epoch 
when  the  Second  Empire  was  at  the  height 
of  its  magnificence,  if  not  of  its  prosperity ; 
an  epoch  when  ladies  wore  chignons  and  had 
not  yet  discarded  crinolines ;  when  all  nations, 
kindreds,  and  languages  were  to  be  seen  and 
heard  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition ;  and 
when  an  actress  could  boldly  drive  up  to  the 
royal  entrance  of  that  building  with  the  proud 
announcement,  '*  Je  suis  la  Grande  Duchesse 
de  GeroUtein.** 

I  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  vast  experience, 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  had 
recently  taken  my  degree ;  I  was  my  own 
father ;  I  was  master  of  a  modest  fortune, 
and  I  had  established  myself  for  a  few  months 
in  an  appcMrtement  in  the  rue  des  Pyramides, 
where  I  used  to  receive  gay  young  bachelors, 
both  native  and  foreign.  Circumstances  had 
given  me  a  certain  familiarity  with  Paris 
and  the  Parisians,  of  which  I  was  not  a  little 
proud ;  I  could  boast  of  tolerably  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  vi'vettra  who  were 
welcome  at  the  Tuileries  and  at  Compi^gne, 
and  I  well  remember  the  evening  when  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  Comte  de  Montbazon, 
asked  me  carelessly  whether  I  had  yet  been 
presented  to  la  belle  AmericaiTie,  I  replied 
that  I  had  not,  and  added  that  I  didn't  much 
care  about  Americans.  From  what  I  had 
seen  of  them,  I  said  (I  had  seen  half  a 
dozen  of  them  perhaps),  they  were  a  vulgar 
and  uncultivated  nation.  In  the  plenitude 
of  one's  insular  arrogance,  one  could  make 
such  speeches  in  1867  :  it  would  never  do 
to  make  them  in  a  London  drawing-room 
nowadays. 

Montbazon  only  smiled.  The  French  are 
a  great  deal  more  insular  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  Hibemicism)  than  we  are,  and  I 
dare  say  that  in  his  heart  he  regarded  every 
nation  except  his  own  as  being  more  or  less 
vulgar  and  uncultivated.  "That  is  very 
possible,"  he  answered ;  "  but  Miss  Wharton 
is  an  exception  to  all  rules.  One  does  not 
ask  who  or  what  she  is  ;  one  does  not  criticize 


her ;  one  simply  falls  in  love  with  her.  Tou 
will  say  so  as  soon  as  you  have  had  the  honour 
of  an  introduction  to  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Paris." 

That  honour  was  accorded  to  me  and  that 
prediction  was  fulfilled  on  the  following  after- 
noon, when,  strolling  up  the  Champs  Elys^es 
with  Montbazon,  ,1  encountered  the  Wharton 
family — father,  mother,  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Wharton,  a  rather  dismal-looking  and  taciturn 
individual,  with  a  short  white  beard  and  no 
moustache,  said  he  was  glad  to  know  me ; 
and  Mrs.  Wharton,  thin,  wrinkled,  yellow- 
complexioned,  wearing  a  handsome  Indian 
shawl  and  diamond  earrings  (one  didn't  wear 
diamond  earrings  in  the  morning  in  those  days), 
made  me  a  speech,  about  which  I  only  remem- 
ber that  it  was  rather  long  and  very  carefully 
worded.  Perhaps  that  was  as  much  as  I  could 
have  said  about  it  at  the  time ;  for  my  eyes 
and  my  attention  were  monopolized  by  Miss 
Wharton,  who  in  truth  well  deserved  to  be 
called  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris. 
Strictly  speaking,  she  was  rather  pretty  than 
beautiful ;  but  one  adjective  will  do  almost 
as  well  as  another  where  all  are  hopelessly 
inadequate.  What  is  the  use  of  saying  that 
she  had  gray  eyes  and  arched  eyebrows,  and 
a  mouth  like  a  Cupid's  bow,  and  brown  hair, 
with  a  golden  or  bronze  tinge  in  it,  and  that 
peculiar  clear  complexion  which  is  the  pre- 
rogative (for  a  certain  number  of  years)  of 
American  women  alone)  A  more  feeble 
description  of  her  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
any  other.  As  Montbazon  had  truly  said, 
one  fell  in  love  with  her,  one  didn't  criticize 
her. 

I  forget  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was 
presently  walking  beside  her  towards  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  other  three  mem- 
bers of  the  party  leading  the  way.  Possibly 
French  ideas  of  conventionalities  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  an  arrangement  of  which  I  had 
no  inclination  to  complain.  She  told  me  that 
she  was  having  a  perfectly  splendid  time  at 
Paris,  and  that  she  felt  like  living  there  for 
the  rest  of  her  days.  She  doubted  whether 
London  would  please  her  as  much,  though  she 
confessed  to  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  little  of 
English  society. 

"  I  want  to  see  everybody  and  everything 
over  here,"  she  explained.  "  We  know  quite 
a  number  of  French  people  already ;  but 
whether  they  belong  to  the  real  aristocracy 
or  not  I  can't  say.  M.  de  Montbazon  now — 
is  he  the  real  thing  1 " 

I  replied  that  he  was.  His  title  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  France,  and  his  people 
dwelt  in  dignified  seclusion  in  the  Faubourg 
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Saint-Grennain.  He  luinself ,  like  others  of 
the  younger  generation,  had  to  some  extent 
accepted  the  existing  order  of  things  ;  so  that 
he  was  to  be  seen  at  Longchamps,  at  Yincennes, 
occasionally  even  in  the  palace  of  the  usurper. 

"Well,"  she  observed  meditatively,  "I 
should  think  a  young  fellow  wouldn't  want 
to  shut  himself  up  all  the  time  in  a  mouldy 
old  house  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  just 
because  kings  are  out  of  fashion.  Perhaps  you 
wouldn't  call  M.  de  Montbazon  a  young  fellow, 
though." 

"  He  would  call  himself  so,"  I  answered. 
''  He  is  about  thirty  now ;  at  that  rate  he 
will  be  a  young  fellow  for  another  ten  years 
at  least." 

'*  Why,  you're  quite  epigrammatic  !  "  she 
rejoined,  with  the  air  of  paying  me  a  com- 
pliment. 

In  the  course  of  the  short  colloquy  which 
ensued  she  informed  me  that  I  was  very  well 
dressed,  and  that  Englishmen  were  the  only 
men  who  knew  how  to  dress  themselves ;  also, 
after  ascertaining  that  I  was  by  no  means 
wealthy,  she  expressed  great  surprise  at  my 
having  no  profession  or  trade.  She  remarked 
upon  my  method  of  pronouncing  my  native 
tongue,  and  favoured  me  with  an  imitation  of 
it  which  was  not,  I  think,  very  successful,  but 
which  was  so  pretty  that  I  could  not  be  af- 
fronted by  it.  Her  own  pronimciation  sounded 
a  little  oddly  to  my  ears  ;  yet  it  was  neither 
harsh  nor  nasal,  and,  like  everything  else  about 
her,  it  had  a  charm  belonging  not  to  itself 
but  to  her.  I  should  have  been  delighted 
with  her  if  she  had  not  made  it  so  apparent 
that  she  regarded  me  merely  as  one  small 
item  in  the  great  European  show  which  she 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see  :  I  believe 
indeed  that  I  was  delighted  with  her,  not- 
withstanding that  imflattering  circumstance. 
I  had  no  exctise  for  imagining  that  she  was 
delighted  with  me  ;  still  I  ventured  to  hope 
that  she  did  not  dislike  me,  for  when  we 
reached  the  "Phuce  de  la  Concorde,  where  her 
father's  hired  landau  was  waiting,  she  asked 
me  whether  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  Exhi- 
bition (the  Exposition,  she  called  it)  with 
them  on  the  morrow,  and  added  that,  if  we 
failed  to  meet  there,  I  must  call  upon  them 
at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  her  father  and  mother 
seconding  this  invitation  with  a  corroborative 
murmur.  I  afterwards  found  that  it  was 
their  function  to  act  as  choruB  to  their 
daughter,  and  that  they  discharged  it  on  all 
occasions  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

"  Well,"  said  Montbazon,  as  soon  as  our 
American  friends  had  left  us ;  "  was  I  not 
right  1     Are  you  not  already  in  love  ? " 

"Miss  Wharton  is  perfect,"    I  replied; 


'*  but  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  in  love  with 
her  yet.     Are  you  1 " 

"  Naturally  I  am ;  I  have  not  the  pre- 
tension to  be  invincible.  Besides,  one  must 
think  of  one's  duties ;  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  she  is  an  only  child  and  that  her  father 
has  millions ! — " 

Montbazon's  intentions  being  so  serious 
and  well-defined  as  that,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  run  a  somewhat  gratuitous  risk  by 
introducing  a  possible  rival  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice ;  but  I  take  it  that  he  had  far  too  tho- 
rough and  happy  a  confidence  in  himself  to  be 
afraid  of  any  half -fledged  Englishman.  At  the 
time  I  did  not  know  myself  to  be  half-fledged; 
so  that  I  was  touched  by  his  magnanimity. 

"These  people  have  made  their  way,"  he 
went  on  presently ;  "  they  are  well  looked 
upon ;  they  frequent  the  best  society.  So 
far  as  Miss  Wharton  is  concerned,  that  is  not 
surprising ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  she  is  above 
all  rules ;  but  the  father  and  mother  I — "  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively. 

I  said  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  braves  gens, 

"Oh,  they  are  braves  gensy"  he  returned, 
laughing;  "who  denies  itl"  And  then, 
with  another  shrug  of  his  shoulders :  "  What 
would  you  have  1  One  must  belong  to  one's 
epoch.     But  it  is  droll  nevertheless." 

In  spite  of  his  previous  assertion,  it  did 
not  strike  me  that  he  was  very  deeply  in 
love  with  Miss  Wharton,  and  indeed  he  did 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  if  he  contemplated 
so  uninviting  a  prospect  as  matrimony,  it 
was  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  admiration 
which  he  entertained  for  les  beaux  yeux  de 
sa  cassette.  Still  he  said  many  things  in 
praise  of  her.  He  even  thought  her  Cliristian 
name  "  delicious  "  ;  and  since  I  agreed  with 
him,  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  more 
enamoured  of  the  fair  American  than  I 
was  aware  of.  In  England  the  diminutive 
Sally  has  a  distinctly  plebeian  ring;  one 
associates  it  with  scullery-maids  and  "  Sally 
in  our  Alley  "  ;  one  doesn't  make  use  of  it  in 
addressing  any  of  one's  relations  who  may 
have  been  afflicted  by  cruel  parents  with 
the  name  of  Sarah.  But  somehow,  I  can't 
tell  why,  it  seemed  to  suit  Miss  Wharton, 
who,  I  swear,  was  in  no  way  plebeian ; 
though  I  didn't  know  then,  and  don't  know 
now,  anything  about  her  pedigree.  It  is 
true  that  she  signed  herself  "Sallie,"  not 
"Sally,"  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
markmg  a  shade  of  difference. 

I  met  her  the  next  day  at  the  Exhibition. 
She  was  accompanied — or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  attended — by  her 
unobtrusive  parents,  and  at  the  moment 
when   I  advanced,  with   my  best  bow,   she 
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was  talking  to  a  tall,  lean  man  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts,  whom  I  judged  by  his  appear- 
ance to  be  a  compatriot  of  hers.  She  greeted 
me  as  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend,  and  at 
once  presented  me  to  her  interlocutor. 

"  Mr.  Xynn,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Eades 
of  Bawston.  Mr.  Eades  is  like  all  Baw- 
stonians,  he  is  an  immense  admirer  of  every- 
thing English." 

Mr.  Eades  raised  his  hat  and  smiled  slightly. 
He  said  he  was  an  admirer  of  English 
scenery  and  English  literature,  in  a  great 
portion  of  which  last  he  claimed  a  common 
heritage  with  its.  He  thought,  too,  that 
English  portmanteaux  were  admirable ;  but 
perhaps  I  would  pardon  his  saying  that  he 
did  not  greatly  admire  English  hotels.  He 
looked  as  though  he  might  have  found  other 
things  (and  persons)  in  England  unworthy 
of  admiration,  but  was  too  polite  to  specify 
them.  I  conceived  an  immediate  feelmg  of 
dislike  for  him,  which  was  not  lessened 
when  we  became  better  acquainted ;  for 
throughout  our  subsequent  intercourse  I 
was  never  free  from  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
covertly  laughing  at  me.  I  have  since  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  this  conjecture  was 
not  far  wide  of  the  mark.  At  the  moment 
I  only  wished  that  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  go  away  and  let  me  talk  to  Miss  Wharton ; 
and  this  he  very  soon  did. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  she  asked 
me  in  her  sudden  way,  almost  as  soon  as  hia 
back  was  turned. 

"  I  don't  think  anything,"  I  answered ; 
"I  haven't  had  time  to  form  an  opinion. 
And  if  I  had,  I  shouldn't  venture  to  ex- 
press it  to  you,  for  he  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
I  presume  !  " 

''He  avails  himself  of  the  privileges  of 
a  friend,  any  way.  When  you  came  along 
he  was  telling  me  that  I  hadn't  any  self- 
respect." 

I  wondered  at  her  allowing  him  to  be  so 
impertinent,  and  I  said  as  much. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  laughing,  "  he  has 
a  way  of  making  disagreeable  remarks ;  and 
what  makes  them  disagreeable  is  that  they 
are  generally  true.  I  believe  I  have  about 
as  much  self-respect  as  most  people  ;  but  it's 
easy  to  understand  that  I'm  a  little  deficient 
according  to  his  notions.  Maybe  I  shall 
improve  as  I  grow  older." 

For  my  own  part,  I  really  did  not  see  how 
any  change  in  her  could  be  an  improvement ; 
and  I  dare  say  I  may  have  given  utterance  to 
this  remarkable  sentiment  during  a  some- 
what prolonged  interview,  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wharton  did  not  interrupt.  When  the 
time  came  for  me  to  take  my  leave,  there 


was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  desperately,  passionately  in 
love  with  Miss  Wharton.     From  that  day 
forth   I   always    called    her    Sallie  in   my 
thoughts,  and  sometimes,  in  speaking  to  her, 
I  ventured  to   address   her  as  Miss  Sallie, 
having  noticed  that  many  of  her  countrymen 
permitted   themselves   that   freedom.      She 
was  very  frank  and  very  pleasant  with  me ; 
she   communicated   her   impressions   to   me 
without  reserve,  and  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  her  hitherto  uneventful  history ;  but 
I  knew  all  along  that  I  had  failed  to  find 
that  favour  in  her  eyes  which  I  desired.     I 
am  naturally  shy,  and,  like  all  shy  men,  I 
say  astonishingly  bold  things  every  now  and 
then ;   so   that   probably   the   state    of   my 
affections  was  clear  to  her  from  the  outset. 
Still   I   never  advanced    beyond    a  certain 
point    with   her.     I   doubt  whether  I  ever 
quite  understood  my  dear  Sallie,  and  I  used 
to  think  that   she  didn't  quite  understand 
me.     Perhaps  however  that  was  a  mistake. 
If  Miss  ^llie  was  not  altogether  easy  to 
understand,  she  was  the  easiest   pei'son  in 
the  world  to  know.    I  speedily  became  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  H6tel  du  Khin,  where 
the  Wharton  family  occupied  a  highly-deco- 
rated suite  of  rooms,  ajid  where  the  welcome 
which  was  accorded  to  me  was  extended  with 
liberal  impartiality  to  a  great  many  other 
young  men.     It  was  a  queer,  cosmopolitan 
crowd  that  used  to  assemble  in  that  gilded 
apartment.     The  beautiful  American  heiress 
could  boast  of  having  attracted  suitors  of 
almost  every  civilized  nationality  under  the 
sun ;  and  upon  my  honour  and  conscience, 
I   believe   they  were  all  in  love  with  her. 
Even  Mr.   Eades,  who  paid  her  no  compli- 
ments and  never  sent  her  bouquets  or  bon- 
bons, was,  as  I  soon  discovered,  just  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  the  others.     The  only 
difference  between  him  and  them  was  that 
he  seemed  content  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground and  to  watch  her  proceedings  with  a 
faint,  saturnine  smile.     Her  proc^dings,  it 
is  true,  were  worth  watching,  by  reason  of 
the   really  remarkable  skill   by  which  she 
contrived  to  retain  all  her  admirers,  while 
showing  no  special  marks  of  favour  to  any 
individual  amongst  them  ;  but  that  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  spectacle  which  a  true  lover  can 
contemplate  with  enjoyment,  and  as  for  my- 
self, I  must    confess   that   it   rendered   me 
supremely  miserable.     I  once  took  the  libei-ty 
of  asking  her  whether  she  didn't  think  that 
luring  people  on  to   their   destruction   was 
rather  a  poor  form  of  sport,  and  she  laughed 
heartily    before   she    replied   that   she   was 
incapable  of  such  conduct. 
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"  The  day  you  can  show  me  that  I  have  de- 
stroyed a  fellow-creature  I  will  go  into  a  con- 
vent and  do  penance  for  the  rest  of  my  life/' 
she  declared.  **  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  luring  people  on.     Have  I  lured  you  on  t '' 

I  could  not  say  that  she  had ;  nor  in  truth 
could  I  accuse  her  of  heing  a  flirt.  She 
attracted  admiration  because  she  couldn't 
help  it ;  if  she  had  no  great  wish  to  help 
it,  that  was  scarcely  a  reasonable  ground  for 
quarrelling  with  her. 

Being,  as  I  was  at  that  time,  jealous  of  so 
large  a  number  of  people,  I  did  not  feel  the 
addition  of  one  more  imf  ortunate  to  the  list 
of  Miss  Wharton's  captives  as  any  great  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  of  my  woes.  Indeed  I 
was  more  amused  than  distressed  when  I 
discovered  that  Charlie  Fairfax  must  hence- 
forth be  counted  as  one  of  us.  Charlie 
Fairfax,  in  the  year  1867,  was  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  subsequent  social  develop- 
ments. There  are,  I  am  told,  a  great  many 
young  fellows  of  his  stamp  nowadays;  but 
they  were  then  comparatively  rare,  and 
were  therefore  the  more  amusing  to  quiet 
persons  like  myself.  Charlie  had  recently 
been  sent  down  from  Oxford  for  playing 
I  forget  what  unheard-of  pranks,  and  his 
father  (who  may  perhaps  have  wanted  to  get 
him  out  of  England)  had  decided  that  he 
could  not  employ  his  period  of  enforced 
leisure  better  than  by  going  over  to  Paris 
and  learning  FrencL  Accordingly  he  was 
learning  French,  and,  I  dare  say,  was  at  the 
same  time  learning  a  good  many  things  of 
which  he  might  just  as  well  have  remained 
in  ignorance.  He  was  a  good-looking,  good- 
humoured,  round-faced  boy,  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  of  that  peculiarly  British  variety 
of  humour  which  the  French  have  never 
understood.  Hence  he  had  become  involved 
in  numerous  misunderstandings  with  the 
Parisian  authorities  which,  had  he  not  been 
blessed  with  powerful  friends  at  the  Embassy, 
would  probably  have  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  interior  of 
Parisian  prisons.  He  never  could  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  gendarmes  and  ser- 
gents  de  ville  were  fair  game  ;  he  had  a  way 
of  chafling  those  magmflcent  functionaries 
which  they  did  not  thmk  in  the  least  funny, 
and  in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  jttge 
de  paix  he  had  conducted  himself  after  a 
fashion  which  certainly  would  not  be  tole- 
rated for  a  moment  under  the  present  regime. 
In  the  piping  times  of  the  Second  Empire 
we  were  more  popular  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  than  we  are  now,  and  much 
allowance  was  made  for  the  eccentricities  of 
well-born  Englishmen. 


I  think  it  must  have  been  Montbazon  who 
introduced  Charlie  to  Miss  Wharton.  At  any 
rate,  the  introduction  was  effected,  and  the 
usual  result  ensued  with  the  usual  celerity. 
One  afternoon  the  boy  came  to  see  me  and 
informed  me  with  some  solemnity  (I  was  a 
few  years  older  than  he,  and  he  honoured  me 
with  a  large  measure  of  his  confidence)  that 
he  had  met  his  fate.  He  was  tolerably 
sanguine;  he  had  no  great  dread  of  any  of 
his  rivals,  except  Mr.  Eades,  whom  he  desig- 
nated as  <<  that  beastly  Yankee";  and  although 
it  was  true  that  his  private  means  were  quite 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  wife,  that  was 
of  little  consequence,  seeing  that  Miss  Whar- 
ton was  so  amply  provided  for.  His  opinion 
probably  was  that  the  younger  son  of  a  peer 
of  the  realm  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  his 
position  to  cry  quits  with  a  New  York 
heiresa 

"  I've  only  seen  her  twice,"  he  told  me ; 
*'  but  we  got  on  together  like  a  house  on  fire. 
Oh,  Lynn,  what  a  joUy  girl  she  is  !  You  don't 
think  so,  perhaps  1  You're  such  a  solemn  old 
ass  that  you  don't  know  a  jolly  girl  when  you 
see  her !  " 

Alas  !  I  was  more  appreciative  than  he 
gave  me  credit  for  being.  Solemn  I  may  have 
been,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  deny  that  I  was 
once  an  ass ;  but  at  least  I  was  not  such  an 
ass  as  he  supposed.  However  he  was  pleased 
to  regard  me  as  out  of  the  race,  and  to  make 
me  the  depositary  of  his  love-bom  reflections, 
which  were  half  comic,  half  pathetic  ;  for  in 
truth  he  was  very  hard  hit.  He  had  lately 
learnt  to  play  the  banjo,  and  I  remember  how 
he  used  to  sing — 

''  Oh,  Sally,  dearest  Sally  ! 
You'm  fairer  dan  de  day  ; 
Your  eyes  bo  bright  dey  shine  at  night 
When  de  moon  am  gone  away  ! " 

I  don't  know  whether  he  ever  favoured 
Miss  Wharton  with  that  Ethiopian  ditty ;  but 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  did,  his  method  of 
wooing  being  free  from  any  foolish  bashful- 
ness.  In  any  case,  she  was  much  pleased  with 
him,  and  questioned  me  closely  with  regard 
to  his  parentage  and  social  standing.  *'  His 
father  is  a  lord,  isn't  he  1 "  she  asked.  "  What 
sort  of  a  lord  1 " 

"  One  of  our  best  kind,"  I  replied.  And  I 
proceeded  to  explain  that  the  nobleman  in 
question,  though  only  a  baron,  was  entitled 
by  long  descent  to  hold  his  head  above  many 
earls  and  marquises.  Besides — ^which  was 
even  more  important — he  belonged  to  the 
right  set,  and  was  well  off  and  kept  a  racing- 
stable. 

"  So  that  Mr.  Fairfax  really  is  one  of  yo"** 
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aristocracy/'  she  said  "I'm  glad  of  that, 
because  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have 
known  a  British  aristocrat  intimately." 

I  had  no  objection  to  her  doing  so,  so  long 
as  she  put  it  in  that  way — even  though  she  did 
presently  elicit  the  admission  from  me  that  I 
was  not  myself  an  aristocrat.  Her  interest 
in  Charlie  was,  I  hoped,  merely  the  expression 
of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  At  the  same  time 
I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had 
not  allowed  him  to  engross  quite  so  much  of 
her  leisure  and  attention.  For  now,  to  the 
distress  and  disgust  of  others  besides  myself, 
he  became  her  constant  companion  ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  companionship  upon  her  was  to 
keep  her  in  a  state  of  such  perpetual  hilarity 
that  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  sentimental  discourse  with  her  again  when 
once  it  had  been  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
this  overgrown  schoolboy. 

I  met  them  both  one  evening  at  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Brignoles — a  great  lady,  as 
great  ladies  went  in  that  period  of  general 
make-believe.  Her  husband  was  in  the 
Ministry,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  Imperialist 
officials,  called  himself  de  Brignoles  because  he 
had  been  bom  in  a  place  of  that  name :  I 
forget  what  his  real  patronymic  was.  Madame 
de  Brignoles  was  pretty,  rather  clever,  and 
tr^  chic ;  the  Royal  personages  who  had 
come  to  Paris  to  see  the  Exhibition  had  been 
pleased  to  smile  upon  her,  and  she  had  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  them  at  splendid 
functions  which  must  have  cost  somebody  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  party  of  which  I 
speak  was  quite  a  small  affair — she  herself 
described  it  as  a  petite  satUerie — ^and  I  dare  say 
that  not  more  than  a  hundred  persons  were 
present  at  it.  That  the  Whartons  should  have 
been  included  in  the  nimiber  was  a  proof  that 
they  had  established  themselves  upon  a  firm 
footing  in  the  best  circles  of  Parisian  society ; 
and  what  was  still  more  significant  was 
that  they,  or  rather  she — for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  hardly  counted — formed  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  a  gathering  which  was 
supposed  to  be  particularly  select. 

Sallie  was  always  at  her  ease  and  free  from 
all  self -consciousness.  She  seemed  to  take  it 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
lead  the  prolonged  cotOlon  which  had  been 
substituted  for  the  usual  programme  of 
dances ;  she  instructed  her  partner,  M.  de 
Montbazon,  in  sundry  figures  which,  for  any- 
thing that  I  know,  may  have  been  of  her 
own  inventing  ;  and  I  think  she  encouraged 
Charlie  Fairfax  to  play  the  fool  with  some- 
thing more  than  his  usual  ahandon.  It  was 
a  very  gay  evening,  and  everybody  laughed  a 
great  deal     The  gaiety,  to  the  best  of  my 


knowledge  and  belief,  was  quite  innocent — 
at  all  events,  I  am  sure  that  it  was  quite 
innocent  so  far  asSallie's  share  in  it  was 
concerned — but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was 
precisely  decorous.  As  for  me,  I  am  unable 
to  help  being  decorous,  though  I  have  often 
made  the  attempt.  I  don't  know  how  to 
stand  on  my  head,  nor  does  it  amuse  me  very 
much  to  see  other  people  stand  upon  theirs ; 
so  that  I  have  repeatedly  been  accused  of  look- 
ing shocked  when  I  haven't  really  felt  so — 
which  in  my  younger  days  used  to  be  a  source 
of  much  grief  to  ma  I  was  looking  on  (pos- 
sibly with  a  somewhat  morose  air)  at  the 
gambols  of  my  fellow-guests  in  Madame  de 
Brignoles'  drawing-room,  when  I  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Eades,  who  annoyed  me  a  little  by 
remarking : 

"  This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  quite  chime  in 
with  your  English  notions  of  propriety,  does 
iti" 

"I  don't  know  that  my  notions  of  pro- 
priety are  any  more  strict  than  yours,"  I 
answered  resentfully. 

"Oh,  but  mine  are  very  strict  indeed," 
said  he,  with  that  irritating  smile  of  his. 
"  We  are  entirely  in  sympathy,  you  and  I, 
if  you  only  realized  it.  To  my  mind,  for 
instance,  your  friend  Mr.  Fairfax  is  compro- 
mising the  dignity  of  civilized  himianity  by 
scampering  round  the  room  on  all  fours  and 
imitating  the  barking  of  a  dog.  But  I 
shouldn't  object  so  much  to  the  frolics 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  if  I  didn't  feel  that  they  were 
lowering  the  social  tone  of  everybody  pre- 
sent, including  that  of  Miss  Sallie  Wharton. 
Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  those  are 
also  your  sentiments." 

He  was  not  mistaken;  those  were  my 
sentiments.  But  as  I  had  not  seen  fit  to 
express  them,  I  naturally  did  not  care  much 
about  having  them  expressed  for  me  by  any- 
body else  ;  so  I  answered,  "  I  don't  see  that 
the  social  tone  of  the  company  concerns 
either  you  or  me  particularly." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  answered,  without  tak- 
ing offence ;  "  perhaps  we  are  only  interested 
in  one  member  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  she 
is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the 
general  tone."  He  went  on  presently,  "  You 
and  I,  Mr.  Lynn,  are  companions  in  mis- 
fortune j  we  are  a  couple  of  honest  men  who 
have  got  into  an  absurd  predicament.  To 
do  you  justice,  you  are  less  absurd  than  I, 
because  you  accept  Miss  Wharton  for  what 
she  is,  or  appears  to  be  ;  you  don't  try  to 
convert  her  into  your  ideal  (she  isn't  your 
ideal,  you  know).  I  do  try,  and  of  course  I 
don't  succeed.  As  far  as  that  goes,  we 
are  both  doomed  to  failure,  and  we  know 
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it.  Yet  we  shall  stay  on  in  Paris,  instead  of 
taking  our  tickets  for  some  other  city  to- 
morrow morning  and  forgetting  all  about  it, 
as  we  should  do  if  we  were  rational  beings." 

I  might  have  been  affronted  by  his  candour 
if  I  had  been  less  in  love  and  less  uneasy. 
As  it  was,  I  blurted  out,  **  Then  you  really 
think  she  will  marry  Fairfax  ?  *' 

*'  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  smilmg ;  ^'  I  think 
she  will  probably  marry  the  Comte  de 
Montbazon,  who  will  make  her  thoroughly 
miserabla  I  agree  that  she  would  perhaps 
marry  Mr.  Fairfax  if  he  were  a  lord ;  but  he 
isn't  a  lord,  you  see." 

"I  don't  think  you  can  be  very  much 
in  love  with  Miss  Wharton,"  I  remarked. 
He  laughed  and  made  no  reply.  He  gave 
me  the  impression  that  he  had  one  quite 
ready,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
t<o  utter  it.  By  and  by  however  he  explained 
himself  after  a  fashion. 

'<  We  Americans,"  he  said,  "  are  an  im- 
aginative and  excitable  people  ;  also,  as  you 
are  sure  to  have  been  told  scores  of  times,  we 
are  inquisitive,*and  have  the  habit  of  looking 
before  we  leap.  That  combination  of  qualities 
produces  in  a  great  many  cases  the  result 
that  you  sea  Miss  WhajiK)n  won't  marry 
you  or  me,  because  she  knows  very  well  what 
her  life  would  be  like  with  either  of  us.  She 
doesn't  exactly  know  what  life  as  an  English 
or  French  countess  would  be  like  ;  but  titles 
appeal  to  her  imagination,  and  the  kind  of 
experience  that  she  is  passing  through  to- 
night seems  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  future 
excitement.  She  won't  make  many  inquiries 
about  M.  de  Montbazon's  character  or  ante- 
cedents ;  but  she  will  take  good  care  to  satisfy 
herself  that  he  belongs  to  the  vicille  roche. 
She  is  not  in  love  with  him  or  with  anybody 
else." 

Having  delivered  this  dogmatic  judgment, 
Mr.  Eades  turned  away.  I  was  not  greatly 
impressed  by  his  speech,  which  struck  me  as 
that  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  appear  cleverer 
than  he  really  was;  and  indeed  the  only 
portion  of  it  with  which  I  felt  able  to  agree 
was  its  last  sentence.  It  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  Sallie  had  as  yet  lost  her 
heart  to  anybody.  That  the  glitter  of 
Montbazon's  coronet  had  caused  her  to 
lose  her  head — as  he  seemed  to  imply — I  did 
not  for  a  moment  believe. 

By  waiting  until  the  very  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings I  obtained  the  privilege  of  escorting 
her  to  her  carriage,  and  while  we  were  going 
down  stairs  she  remarked,  *'  So  you  and  Mr. 
Eades  have  been  discussing  ma" 

'^  What  makes  you  think  so  t  "  I  inquired 

**  It  was  plain  enough  to  anybody  with 


eyes.  Of  course  he  had  nothing  flattering  to 
say  about  ma" 

And  as  I  hesitated  to  reply,  she  added, 
'<  Oh,  I'm  not  asking  you  to  betray  him. 
It's  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  never  believe  it,  but  I  really 
don't  care  what  Mr.  Eades  thinks  about  me." 

"  Naturally  you  don't,"  I  answered,  "  and 
you  don't  care  what  I  think  either." 

"  I  didn't  say  that.  You  are  full  of  pre- 
judices, I  expect;  but  at  all  events  you 
are  not  a  New  Englander." 

''No,"  I  said,  ''I  am  only  an  old  Eng- 
lander, and  whatever  my  prejudices  may  be, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  I  shall  always  think 
everything  that  you  do  right." 

''  Everything  f  "  she  asked,  raising  her  eye- 
brows and  laughing. 

"  Well— I  hope  so." 

And  then,  as  I  had  been  so  good,  she  gave 
me  a  flower  from  the  bouquet  which  she  had 
carried  during  the  evening.  She  used  to 
throw  me  these  sops  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  they  always  made 
me  ridiculously  happy.  I  have  them  stilL 
Their  brown  and  withered  remains  lie  in  the 
same  drawer  with  the  photograph,  which  I 
will  certainly  bum  to-morrow  evening  as 
soon  as  I  have  concluded  this  simple  tale. 


II 


It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  Mont- 
bazon kindly  asked  me  to  join  an  expedition 
to  Saint  Cloud,  which  he  had  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  his  American  friends.  He 
was  to  drive  us  down  in  his  coach  (an  Eng- 
lish coach,  drawn  by  an  English  team,  both 
i-ecently  purchased),  we  were  to  dine  there, 
and  return  to  Pans  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

Of  course  I  accepted  the  invitation ;  and 
Mr.  Eades,  whom  I  met  at  the  trysting-place, 
greeted  me  with  a  short  laugh  and  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  I  dare  say  he  was  laugh- 
ing as  much  at  himself  as  at  me,  and  thought 
that  we  should  both  have  acted  more  wisely 
in  avoiding  an  excursion  which  was  not 
likely  to  bring  much  enjoyment  to  either  of 
us.  Charlie  Fairfax  was  there  too.  I  must 
say  for  Montbazon  that  he  had  a  belief  in 
himself  which  bordered  upon  the  sublime. 
He  could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  had 
rivals  ;  yet  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  their  rivalry  could  be  worth  taking  into 
account,  or  that  their  company  might  be 
undesirabla 
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He  was  also  a  man  of  remarkable  intre- 
pidity. His  courage  may  have  been  that  of 
ignorance — indeed  I  think  it  must  have 
been ;  but  one  can't  help  admiring  courage 
of  any  kind,  and  the  perfect  calmness  with 
which  he  gathered  up  his  reins  and  started 
(if  such  an  operation  could  be  called  starting) 
his  team  from  the  door  of  the  Hotel  du  Hhin 
gave  me  the  impression  that  if  ever  his 
country,  in  some  future  houi*  of  need,  should 
call  upon  one  of  her  devoted  sons  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope,  the  required  Curtius  would  be 
forthcoming  in  the  person  of  my  friend. 
He  was  just  about  as  capable  of  driving 
four-in-hand  as  I  am  of  taking  command  of 
an  ironclad.  How  in  the  world  we  managed 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  Paris  streets 
without  a  smash  is  more  than  I  can  explain ; 
but,  as  everybody  knows,  these  miracles  do 
occur  sometimes.  The  grooms  kept  jimiping 
down  and  running  to  the  heads  of  the  leaders  ; 
Mrs.  Wharton,  who  was  greatly  alarmed 
(and  no  wonder  !),  entreated  piteously  that 
she  might  be  dropped  and  allowed  to  go 
home,  and  Charlie  Fairfax  made  no  effort  to 
disguise  his  merriment ;  but  through  it  all 
Montbazon  remained  cool  and  impassive.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  Sallie,  who  occupied 
the  box-seat,  realized  her  danger  or  not ;  if 
she  did,  she  had  her  nerves  under  capital 
control  Neither  she  nor  her  companion 
allowed  their  conversation  to  be  interrupted 
for  a  moment  by  the  trifling  episodes  above 
alluded  to,  nor  did  she  take  any  notice  of 
the  terrified  squeaks  of  her  mother,  whom 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Eades  to  soothe  and 
reassure. 

When,  however,  we  got  free  of  the 
banlieue  and  the  fretted  horses  felt  at  liberty 
to  express  their  feelings,  a  somewhat  more 
serious  scrimmage  occurred.  One  of  the 
leaders  shied  badly;  Montbazon  promptly 
gave  him.  the  whip ;  and  the  result  of  thi& 
injudicious  exercise  of  authority  was  that 
the  next  moment  we  had  our  near  wheels 
in  a  ditch,  and  our  team  in  a  condition  of 
complete  demoralization.  It  was  Charlie 
Fairfax  who  got  us  out  of  our  difficulty.  He 
assured  the  ladies  that  it  was  all  right  and 
begged  them  to  sit  still ;  he  took  the  reins 
from  Montbazon,  who  relinquished  them 
with  the  submissiveness  which  incapacity 
may  always  be  trusted  to  display  in  a 
moment  of  emergency ;  and  having  estab- 
lished himself  upon  the  box  and  started  us 
once  more  on  our  way,  he  showed  no  inclin- 
ation to  resign  his  conquered  position. 

"The  horses  are  right  enough,"  1  heard 
him  explaining  to  Sallie;  "they'll  go  like 
so  many  little  sheep  now,  you'll  see." 


The  impudence  of  that  young  man  was 
equal  to  anything.  I  don't  think  he  even 
went  through  the  form  of  offering  to  retire 
in  favour  of  his  entertainer ;  and  although, 
for  my  own  part,  I  naturally  preferred  to 
sit  behind  a  coachman  who  knew  what  he 
was  about,  I  was  really  sorry  for  Montbazon, 
who  accepted  the  situation  with  admirable 
good  humour.  He  glanced  at  me  and  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  laughed  a  little.  Then  he 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  tranquilly  contem- 
plated the  landscape.  "One  does  not,"  he 
seemed  to  imply,  "  expect  good  manners  from 
an  Englishman." 

Charlie,  I  think,  enjoyed  his  drive  very 
much ;  and  so,  to  all  appearance,  did  Miss 
Wharton.  The  latter  never  so  much  as 
turned  her  head  to  look  at  her  deposed  host, 
and  from  that  time  until  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  which  we  reached  without 
further  contretemps^  she  responded  by  con- 
tinual peals  of  laughter  to  the  jokes  of 
which  her  present  neighbour  had  always  an 
inexhaustible  supply  at  command.  After- 
wards, while  we  were  wandering  about  the 
park  at  Saint  Cloud,  she  informed  me  that 
she  liked  Mr.  Fairfax  "  ever  so  much  "  ;  and 
in  explanation  of  her  liking  she  added : 
"  He's  just  as  smart  as  he  can  be." 

I  don't  suppose  that  she  was  thinking  of 
drawing  any  mental  comparison  between 
Charlie  and  me ;  but  when  one  is  in  love 
one  is  prone  to  place  a  personal  constsuction 
upon  any  remark  made  by  the  object  of  one's 
adoration,  and  I  answered  in  a  somewhat 
grudging  spirit  that  smartness  wasn't  every- 
thing. 

"  Well,  it's  better  than  nothing,  anyway," 
she  rejoined. 

This  was  discouraging,  and  touched  me,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  raw ;  but  I  did  not  allow 
myself  to  be  put  to  silence.  I  remember 
that,  as  we  paced  slowly  across  the  turf,  in 
view  of  the  palace  and  the  gardens  and  the 
spreading  trees,  since  devastated  and  laid 
low,  I  gave  utterance  to  some  of  those  wise 
and  philosophical  reflections  which  perhaps 
one  has  no  business  to  inflict  upon  one's 
fellow-creatures  until  one  can  do  so  with  the 
dignity  and  impartiality  that  belong  to  mid- 
dle age.  I  observed  that  there  was  a  certain 
kind  of  superficial  cleverness  which  almost 
invariably  denoted  shallowness,  and  indeed 
arose  from  it ;  I  said  that  men  who  laid 
themselves  out  to  be  amusing  in  society  were 
very  generally  dull  dogs  at  home  ;  I  praised 
those  excellent,  if  not  very  showy,  quali- 
ties of  constancy  and  trustworthiness  which 
mark  the  ordinary,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exceptional.  Englishman ;  and  I  wound  up 
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by  remarking  that  Charlie  Fairfax,  after  all, 
was  nothing  but  a  schoolboy.  The  truth 
was  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  marry 
Charlie  if  he  asked  her,  and  I  was  quite  sure 
that  he  meant  to  ask  her. 

"  Oh,  he's  only  a  boy,"  she  agreed,  when  I 
had  ended  mj  harangue ;  "  I  don't  take  him 
seriously,  as  they  say  over  here.  Still,  in 
some  ways,  I  prefer  boys  to  full-grown  men. 
Mr.  Eades,  now,  is  very  f uU-grown  and  very 
serious,  isn't  he  1 " 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  upon  Mr. 
Eades,"  I  said,  for  I  felt  that  I  could  afford 
to  be  magnanimous  in  that  quarter. 

"  If  I  am,"  she  returned,  "  it's  only  fair 
play,  for  he  is  hard  enough  upon  me.  Not 
that  I  care  !  " 

Thus  it  dawned  upon  my  acute  intelli- 
gence that  the  "  beastly  Yankee "  (to  use 
CharUe's  poUte  phrase)  might  be  a  more 
formidable  rival  than  I  had  supposed.  It 
was  perhaps  a  proof  of  Charlie's  '*  smart- 
ness "  that  he  had  taken  that  view  all  along ; 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  displayed  much  of  the 
same  quality  by  doing  his  best  upon  the 
present  occasion  to  make  IVIr.  Eades  appear 
ridiculous.  It  was  only  for  a  few  minutes 
that  Sallie  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves ;  the 
rest  of  the  party  soon  joined  us,  and  then  it 
was  that  Charlie  thought  fit  to  begin  chaffing 
the  Bostonian. 

I  suppose  he  must  have  heard  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  plume  themselves  upon 
their  culture  and  literary  judgment,  for  he 
opened  fire  by  inquiring  what  was  thought  in 
that  city  about  a  number  of  recondite  writers 
whom  he  named,  and  awaiting  a  reply  with 
an  air  of  exaggerated  and  deferential  interest. 
Then  he  pretended  to  think  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  a  town,  and  wanted  to  know  why 
it  had  not  been  made  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  he  said,  he  was 
aware  that  New  York  was  the  capital,  and  he 
expressed  the  greatest  surprise  on  learning 
that  it  was  not.  After  that  he  made  a 
number  of  idiotic  criticisms  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  recent  war,  asked  whether  New  Eng- 
landers,  as  a  rule,  were  abolitionists  or  slave- 
owners, and  in  short  said  everything  that  he 
could  think  of  to  get  a  rise  out  of  his  inter- 
locutor, who  steadily  declined  to  rise.  Mr. 
Eades  answered  his  questions  with  perfect 
gravity,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  attacks, 
only  responding  by  a  few  quiet  home-thrusts, 
which  did  not  disconcert  our  young  friend 
(that  would  have  been  impossible),  but  which 
left  him,  upon  the  whole,  with  rather  the 
worst  of  the  encounter. 

When  we  sat  down  to  dinner  the  social 
atmosphere  was  decidedly  electric.     Eades,  I 


suspected,  was  angry,  though  outwardly  com- 
posed ;  Charlie  was  in  the  mood  for  any  impish 
trick ;  Miss  Wharton  looked  rather  grave,  and 
Montbazon  was  visibly  annoyed.  The  latter, 
I  fancy,  would  have  pardoned  jokes  made  at 
his  own  expense,  whatever  he  might  have 
thought  of  their  taste,  but  did  not  wish  that 
one  of  his  guests  should  be  insulted.  He  had 
Mrs.  Wharton  on  his  right  hand,  and  Sallie 
on  his  left.  Facing  him  sat  Mr.  Wbarton, 
while  Charlie  had  been  placed  in  a  position, 
which  he  probably  would  not  have  chosen, 
between  that  gentleman  and  myself. 

The  repast  which  had  been  provided  for  us 
was  in  all  respects  excellent ;  for  Montbazon, 
having  but  a  small  f  ortiuie,  and  being  deeply 
in  debt,  never  thought  of  grudging  expendi- 
ture. The  wine,  too,  was  unexceptionable,  and 
that  little  wretch  Charlie,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tender  years,  had  the  impeHinence  to 
be  a  bon  vivant,  did  ample  justice  to  both. 
One  comfort  was  that  the  gratifying  of  his 
carnal  appetites  kept  him  tolerably  quiet,  so 
that  I  hoped  he  would  content  himself  with 
talking  nonsense  to  old  Mr.  Wharton,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  bring  about  the  awkward 
scene  which  I  had  at  first  dreaded.  '  After  a 
time  I  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  him  (being 
more  interested  in  listening  to  the  remarks 
which  Sallie  and  Mr.  Eades  were  interchang- 
ing), but  it  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  due  to  his 
initiative  that  when  we  reached  the  stage 
of  coffee  and  cigarettes,  Mr.  Wharton  sfowly 
rose,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  making  a 
speech. 

Under  any  circumstances,  an  impromptu 
after-dinner  speech  is  apt  to  be  ludicrous, 
but  a  speech  addressed  to  an  audience  of 
half  a  dozen  persons  is  quite  unavoidably  so. 
Mr.  Wharton  however  did  not  seem  to  be 
under  that  impression.  In  grave,  deliberate 
accents  he  pronounced  an  oration  which  was 
admirably  worded,  and  which,  if  only  he  had 
had  six  hundred  instead  of  six  hearers,  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  met  with  the  applause  which, 
as  an  elocutionary  effort,  it  deserved.  He 
paid  some  pretty  compliments  to  his  host, 
whose  health  he  had  risen  to  propose ;  he 
alluded  gracefully  to  the  sympathy  which 
existed  between  his  own  country  and  that 
in  which  he  was  at  present  sojourning,  re- 
marking that  Americans  could  never  forget 
the  French  aDiance,  which  had  contri- 
buted so  largely  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  their  national  independence ;  then 
he  congratulated  himself  and  us  upon  the 
disappearance  of  ancient  animosities,  and 
upon  the  happy  state  of  things  which  per^ 
mitted  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  English- 
men to   meet   as   friends   round   the  so 
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board.  Finally,  he  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  to  couple  the  names  of  Mr.  Lynn 
and  Mr.  Fairfax  with  that  of  our  noble 
enterttdner. 

We  all  rapped  the  table  and  emptied  our 
glasses ;  after  which  Montbazon  got  up 
and  bowed.  I  was  wondering  whether  I 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  do  likewise  when,  to 
my  deep  regret,  I  perceived  that  Charlie 
Fairfax  was  already  on  his  legs. 

''  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began  :  "  It 
is,  I  assure  you,  with  a  deep  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness  that  I  obey  what  I  am 
informed  is  the  general  wish  of  this  vast 
assemblage  by  responding  to  the  toast  which 
has  just  be^  so  eloquently  proposed  and 
so  enthusiastically  received.  On  behalf  of 
the  British  people  at  large,  and  of  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Lynn  and  myself  in 
particidar,  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  warmly 
for  the  very  kmd  way  in  which  you  have 
drunk  to  our  health.  This  evening  will  ever 
remain  enshrined  in  my  memory  as  one  of 
the  proudest  of  a  long,  and  I  hope  I  may 
venture  to  add,  a  ^artuous,  career." 

He  went  on  in  this  style  for  some  minutes, 
blandly  ignoring  my  whispered  remonstrances 
and  the  chilling  seriousness  of  the  company. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  sit  down 
without  expressing  my  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  of  international  amity 
which  have  been  so  ably  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Wharton.  It  now  becomes  my  pleasant  duty 
to  call  upon  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  American  nation ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  shall  have  the  approval  of  all  here 
present  in  uniting  with  that  toast  the 
honoured  and  representative  name  of  Mr. 
Eades." 

All  this  was  not  very  funny ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  wajs  not  particularly  offensive 
(at  any  rate,  a  sensible  man  might  be  trusted 
to  disregard  its  offensiveness) ;  and  knowing 
of  what  Charlie  was  capable,  I  could  not  but 
be  thankful  that  he  had  said  nothing  worse. 
Knowing  what  I  did  of  him,  I  might  cer- 
tainly have  known  that  worse  was  coming. 
It  is  a  very  childish  and  a  very  ancient  trick 
to  spread  cobblers'  wax  upon  a  man's  chair ; 
but  this,  like  other  time-honoured  jests  of  a 
similar  description,  owes  its  popularity  to 
its  unfailing  and  inevitable  success,  and  I 
must  confess  that  when  Mr.  Eades,  with  a 
tolerant  smile  upon  his  face,  tried  to  get  up 
and  failed,  I  was  a  little  tickled,  though  I 
blushed  for  the  credit  of  my  country.  Of 
course  I  saw  at  once  what  was  the  matter 
(indeed,  I  remembered  that  Charlie  had 
hovered  somewhat  unnecessarily  round  the 
table  before  we  took  our  seats)  ;  but,  oddly 


enough,  his  victim  did  not  appear  to  have 
grasped  the  situation.  Once  more  he  rose, 
lifting  his  chair  with  him;  then  he  placed 
both  his  hands  upon  the  seat  and  made  a 
supreme  effort.  A  loud  sound  of  ripping  and 
rending  followed ;  after  which  Mr.  Eades 
hastily  subsided,  with  a  very  blank  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

Charlie,  who  had  placed  his  elbows  upon 
the  table,  and  was  resting  his  chin  upon  his 
folded  hands  in  an  attitude  of  innocent  ex- 
pectation, exclaimed,  ''Hullo!  what  have 
you  done  to  yourself,  my  dear  fellow?" 
Sallie  suddenly  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ; 
while  Montbazon,  frowning,  muttered  under 
his  breath,  "  Totli^  qui  depasse  la  mesure  /  " 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  had  no  great 
liking  for  Mr.  Eades  ;  but  in  fairness  to  him 
I  must  say  that  he  behaved  very  well  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  provocation.  An 
important  article  of  his  attire  had  suffered 
such  damage  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
he  would  be  able  to  return  to  Paris  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  decency  ;  yet, 
after  he  had  been  got  out  of  the  room,  and 
while  the  waiter  and  I  were  doing  our  best 
to  make  him  presentable,  he  only  remarked  : 
"  Your  young  friend  can't  see  very  far  through 
a  brick  wall,  Mr.  Lynn.  He  flatters  me  en- 
tirely too  much." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  defend  Charlie,  who 
had  expressed  the  utmost  amazement  at  the 
catastrophe  which  had  occurred ;  I  merely 
said :  ''  He's  an  unmannerly  young  idiot,  and 
I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  beg  your  pardon. 
As  for  his  being  mistaken  in  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  his  flattery  of  you,  that's 
another  matter." 

''  Oh,  he's  mistaken,"  answered  the 
American,  laughing.  **  So  are  you,  my 
dear  sir.  We  are  in  the  same  boat,  all  three 
of  us,  and  that  is  why  I  can  easily  forgive 
the  poor  fellow  for  having  tried  to  make  a 
fool  of  me.  He  can't  possibly  make  a  greater 
fool  of  me  than  I  am,  you  see.  What  is  a 
little  provoking — only  there's  no  help  for  it — 
is  that  he  holds  the  winning  card,  after  all : 
because  he  will  have  forgotten  all  about  his 
disappointment  in  a  month  or  so,  whereas  it 
will  take  you  and  me  rather  longer  than  that 
to  regain  possession  of  our  senses.  Mean- 
w^hile,  I  am  not  soiry  to  have  an  excuse  for 
going  back  by  rail  Perhaps  you'll  kindly 
inform  the  company  that  I  am  not  in  a  flt 
state  to  reappear." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  I  said.  "  Why  the 
deuce  should  I  risk  my  neck  for  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  coach  between  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  t " 

I  went  downstairs  and  made  the  requisite 
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excuses,  whicli  were  accepted  without  any 
protest  What  did  it  matter  to  me  whether 
Mr.  Eades  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  his  chances  1  I  had  my  own  opinion  upon 
the  suhject ;  but  it  was  so  clear  as  to  need 
no  further  demonstration  that,  out  of  Miss 
Wharton's  four  lovers,  there  was  at  all  events 
one  who  had  no  chance  in  the  world.  It  is, 
I  suppose,  in  harmony  with  the  general  un- 
fitness of  things  that  time  should  have  proved 
that  one  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  the 
batch. 

I  should  be  truly  sorry  if  Mrs.  Lynn  were 
to  read  the  above  sentence;  but  happily 
there  is  no  danger  of  her  doing  so.  My 
wife  never  reads  magazines ;  nor,  were  she 
to  depart  from  her  custom,  would  it  be  with- 
in her  capacity  to  recognize  her  prosaic  lord 
in  this  sentimental  writer  (for  I  need  hardly 
say  that  Lynn  is  a  mere  nom  de  plimif), 

I  did  not  hear  much  of  the  conversation 
wherewith  Mr.  Eades  beguiled  the  railway 
journey  to  Paris,  nor,  during  the  waking 
intervals  of  a  somewhat  disturbed  night, 
did  I  bestow  many  thoughts  upon  my  fellow- 
sufferers,  of  whom  he  might  or  might  not 
be  one ;  but  while  I  was  at  breakfast  on  the 
ensuing  morning  I  was  roused  from  selfish 
meditations  by  the  entrance  of  Charlie  Fair- 
fax, who  announced  with  his  customary  cool- 
ness that  he  had  come  to  request  that  I 
would  act  as  his  second  in  a  duel 

"  I  certainly  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
such  tomfoolery,"  I  answered.  "If  you 
choose  to  get  into  rows,  you  had  better  ask 
one  of  your  French  friends  to  see  you  through. 
With  whom  have  you  managed  to  quarrel 
now  1  I  should  say  it  was  Mr.  Eades,  only 
I  know  he  wouldn't  trouble  himself  to 
challenge  you.  By  the  way,  I  have  as  good 
as  promised  that  you  shall  apologize  to 
him." 

Charlie  made  a  face.  "  I'd  much  rather 
kick  him,"  he  answered.  "  However,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  about  that  when  we 
have  finished  the  other  business.  Fancy  that 
solemn  ass  Montbazon  pulling  my  nose  be- 
cause I  had  contrived,  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  skill,  to  rid  him  of  an  obnoxious 
passenger  !  Confound  the  beggar !  he  ought 
to  have  been  grateful  to  me." 

'* Did  he  pull  your  nose?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  with  his  finger  and  thumb  ;  but  it 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  Just  after 
you  had  left  us  last  night  he  asked  me  to  walk 
round  to  the  stables  with  him,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  women  he 
told  me  that  my  tenue  was  inouie,  that  I 
had  placed  him  in  the  position  of  having 
permitted  an    unpardonable  affront   to    be 


inflicted  upon  a  stranger  whom  he  had  asked 
to  dine  with  him,  and  that  he  considered  me 
as  much  answerable  to  him  as  he  was  to 
Mr.  Eades.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  only 
humbugging,  because  he  isn't  a  bad  sort 
of  a  pompous  old  donkey,  you  know ;  but 
when  I  b^;an  laughing  at  him  he  got  up  on 
his  hind-legs  and  told  me  that  I  was  no 
gentleman*  That  sounded  pretty  straight ; 
so  I  said  I  supposed  he  meant  fighting.  Ho 
made  a  low  bow  and  answered  that  he  was 
at  my  disposition;  after  which  we  turned 
our  backs  upon  each  other  and  strutted  off 
in  opposite  directiona  I  was  very  sorry 
about  it ;  because  of  course  I  couldn't  return 
on  the  coach,  and  how  on  earth  they  were  to 
reach  Paris  unless  I  drove  them  I  couldn't 
imagine.  However,  I  suppose  one  of  the 
grooms  must  have  taken  the  reins ;  for  I 
heard  that  they  got  back  all  right.  As  for 
me,  I  thought  I  had  better  not  catch  you 
up ;  so  I  roamed  about  for  a  bit  and  then 
made  my  way  to  the  station.  Now,  what's 
the  proper  thing  to  do  1  You'll  have  to  find 
some  other  fellow  to  go  with  you  and  call 
upon  him,  won't  you  t " 

''  I  have  told  you  already,"  said  I,  ''  that 
I  am  not  going  to  aid  and  abet  in  any  such 
murderous  folly.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
if  you  go  out  with  lum,  he  will  probably 
kill  you.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
write  an  apology,  which  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  carry  to  him  on  your  behalf." 

**  Can't  do  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered 
Charlie  tranquilly  ;  "  I'm  the  insulted  pai-ty, 
don't  you  seel  He  called  me  no  gentle- 
man." 

I  could  only  rejoin  that  I  must  decline  to 
be  hampered  by  technicalitiea  I  should 
have  preferred  to  keep  clear  of  the  whole 
affair ;  but  I  didn't  want  the  unfortunate 
boy  to  be  shot  or  spitted,  and  I  knew  that  if 
I  dismissed  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  couple 
of  natives,  very  little  effort  would  be  made 
to  avert  the  encounter.  However,  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  apologizing,  and  I  was 
still  reasoning  with  him  when  our  colloquy 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Montbazon  himself. 

The  Frenchman  looked  half  amused,  half 
crestfallen.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
then  turning  to  Charlie  said,  "  I  have  already 
called  at  your  address,  sir,  and  hearing  that 
you  were  here,  I  followed  you  in  order  to  offer 
you  my  excuses,  and  to  withdraw  unreservedly 
the  expression  of  which  I  made  use  to  you 
yesterday."  He  added  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  "  It  is  absolutely  incorrect  ;  I 
ought  to  have  waited  for  you  to  take  the  first 
step — but  what  would  you  have  ?     You  will 
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not,  I  trust,  imagine  that  I  am  afraid  of 
meeting  you.  For  the  rest,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied " 

"  Of  course  he  is  satisfied,"  I  interrupted  ; 
and  Charlie,  who  had  looked  a  little  puzzled 
at  first,  now  held  out  his  hand  saying,  ''  Oh, 
it's  all  right,  old  chap  ;  I'm  sure  I  don't  want 
to  quarrel  with  you.     Have  a  cigar." 

Charlie  was  one  of  those  happy-go-lucky 
mortals  who  never  bother  themselves  much 
about  the  causes  of  events.  He  chattered 
away  for  ten  minutes  or  so  as  unconcernedly 
as  if  nothing  embarrassing  had  occurred,  and 
then  took  himself  off — which  was  a  relief  to 
me,  since  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing Montbazon  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  extraordinary  scene  which  I  had  just 
witnessed. 

"  You  do  not  guess  ?  "  he  returned  with  a 
smile. 

'^  Miss  Wharton  has  intervened  perhaps  1 " 
I  suggested. 

*^  I^recisely.  She  noticed  the  disappearance 
of  our  young  friend ;  she  divined  what  had 
occurred,  and  she  at  once  ordered  me  to  beg 
his  pardon.  She  declared  that  she  would  not 
have  him  killed  for  all  the  Mr.  Eades  in 
America  or  Europe." 

''  I  am  glad  you  had  the  humanity  to  obey 
her,"  I  observed.  "  Did  you  really  mean  to 
kill  a  boy  Uke  that?" 

"  Mon  Bieu  /  I  should  not  have  tried  to 
kill  him,  but  one  can  never  telL  He  might 
have  rushed  upon  my  blade ;  it  is  what 
novices  often  do.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  think  him  a  very  badly  brought-up  yoimg 
man,  and  I  should  not  have  been  sorry 
to  give  him  a  lesson  in  manners.  But  you 
understand  that  when  one's  fiancee  makes  a 
point  of  anything " 

"  One's  ^nc^e  /  "  I  repeated  stupidly. 

"  Yes,  the  afPair  is  arranged  ;  I  thought  I 
had  told  you  that  it  was  en  train.  You  are 
too  reasonable  to  bear  a  grudge  against  me. 
Naturally  you  have  been  in  love  with  her; 
so  have  we  all — that  was  inevitable.  Well, 
you  have  secured  for  yourself  a  pleasant 
souvenir,  which  will  not  be  dissipated  by  the 
prose  of  married  life.  You  will  resign  your- 
self, my  dear  Lynn ;  I  count  upon  your 
common  sense.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the 
little  Fairfax,  or  even  of  Mr.  Eades,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh. 

I  believe  I  really  have  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense.  When  one  is  not  blessed 
with  a  very  large  number  of  fine  qualities, 
one  may  as  well  claim  credit  for  those  which 
one  does  possess.  I  was  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved,  but  I  don't  think  I  looked  either  the 
one  or  the  other.     Only  I  could  not  help 


remarking,  *'  you  are  much  more  fortunate 
than  you  deserve  to  be." 

"  Oh,  she  is  charming,"  he  answered ;  "  she 
is  quite  charming.  I  do  not  complain.  I 
have  no  great  taste  for  marriage,  that  is  all" 

Later  in  the  day  I  communicated  the  news 
to  Charlie,  who  made  a  terrible  fuss.  Indeed 
he  almost  cried  about  it,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  for  him.  He  left  Paris  that  same 
night,  giving  me  to  imderstand  that  unless 
he  could  get  home  at  once  he  would  hardly 
be  able  to  resist  an  overwhelming  impulse 
towards  self-destruction.  He  has  been 
married  for  many  years,  ha«  a  large  family, 
and  is  the  master  of  a  pack  of  foxhounds  in 
his  father's  county.  Mr.  Eades  also  took  his 
departure  for  Switzerland.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  what  had 
happened,  but  that  as  he  did  not  "  feel  like  " 
congratulating  Miss  Wharton,  he  preferred 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  saying 
anything  rude  to  her. 

As  for  me,  I  stood  my  ground,  not  seeing 
that  it  would  make  me  very  much  happier 
to  jqin  in  the  general  stampede.  Besides,  I 
was  curious  to  hear  what  explanation  Sallie 
would  have  to  give  of  her  engagement  to  a 
man  for  whom  I  was  persuaded  that  she  did 
not  care  a  brass  farthing.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary  to  add  that  she  did  not  favour  me 
with  any  explanation— with  none,  that  is, 
which  could  be  properly  described  as  such. 
Nor  did  she  express  any  pity  for  me  ;  though 
she  appeared  to  have  plenty  at  the  service  of 
Charlie  Fairfax.  But  what  she  was  most 
anxious  about  was  to  be  told  how  Mr.  Eades 
had  received  the  news  of  her  betrothal. 

'^  Wasn't  he  mad  1 "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  No,"  I  replied  (for  it  has  always  been 
my  endeavour  to  be  truthful) ;  "  he  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  you." 

To  this  she  made  no  immediate  rejoinder ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  she  mentioned,  apropos 
of  nothing,  that  there  was  a  meanness  about 
some  Englishmen  which  she  despised. 

That  being  so,  and  the  time  for  which  I 
had  hired  my  little  appartement  having  nearly 
reached  its  conclusion,  I  soon  removed  my 
broken  heart  to  my  fatherland.  For  three 
years  afterwards  I  used  to  hear  occasionally 
and  indirectly  of  the  Comtesse  de  Montbazon. 
She  was  very  popular,  very  rich,  very  fashion- 
able, I  was  told ;  but  my  informants  doubted 
whether  she  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  do- 
mestic felicity.  Her  husband,  they  said,  was 
not  a  domestic  man ;  and  she  did  not  accom- 
modate herself ;  she  had  droll  ideas ;  perhaps 
she  was  a  little  wanting  in  savoir  vivre. 
Then,  in  1870,  Montbazon  volunteered  for 
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service  and  got  himself  ahot  j  after  which  she 
retired  into  the  provinces  with  her  two 
children,   thus    disappearing   from  Parisian 

When  I  met  her  the  otlier  night  she  asked 
me,  in  tJie  course  of  conversation,  whether  I 
remembered  Mr.  Eades  ;  to  which  I  replied 
that  I  remembered  him  very  well,  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  him. 

"  I  believe  he  is  living  in  Boston,"  she 
answered,  "  and  I  know  he  is  married  ;  but 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  very  long 
time."  After  a  momentary  pause,  ^e  re- 
.<nined,  langhing  somewhat  constrainedly ; 
■We  are  all  old  people  now;  we  can  say 
^uiything  we  like — don  t  you  think  he  treated 
me  rather  cnielly  in  those  days  t  " 

"  No,"  said  I  i  "  I  think  it  was  you  who 
treated  him — and  others — cruelly.  Of  course 
jou  were  aware  that — that — " 

"No,  I  wasn't,"  she  interrupted  quickly  ; 
"  how  could  I  be  when  he  never  told  me  t 
He  did  tell  me  afterwards ;  but  then  it  was 
too  late.  I  wasn't  a  girl  any  longer ;  I  was 
a  widow  and  half  a  Frenchwoman,  and  I  had 
mj'  children  to  think  of.  So  he  went  straight 
hicV  to  Boston  and  married  some  superior 
petwn.  I  don't  know  what '  others  '  I  treated 
eruelly,"    she    added   presently.      "Do   you 


mean  poor  little  Mr.  Fairfax  I  I  prevented 
M.  de  Montbazon  from  running  him  through 
the  body,  any  way,  and  if  he  is  well  and 
happy  now,  as  you  tell  me  that  he  is,  he  may 
thank  me  for  his  health  and  happiness.  It 
hasn't  done  him  much  harm  to  have  been 
unhappy  for  a  few  weeks  more  than  twenty 
years  ago." 

"  Tou  had  a  fourth  admirer  In  those  days 
who  was  unhappy  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks,"  I  made  so  bold  as  to  remark. 

At  this  mild  reminder  she  was  pleased  to 
burst  out  laughing.  "  Oh,  I  wasn't  very 
sorry  for  the  fourth  admirer,"  she  declared  ; 
"  his  wasn't  a  desperate  ease.  The  fourth 
admirer  was  self-possessed  enough  to  regard 
me  as  an  interesting  study  after  be  heard 
that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married.  I  haven't 
forgotten  his  calling  upon  me  and  poking 
his  finger  into  my  wounds  to  see  whether  I 
should  wince." 

Well,  I  suppose  nobody's  wounds  ought  to 
remain  open  for  twenty  years,  and  mine,  no 
doubt,  were  healed  long  ago.  Nevertheless, 
the  scars  continue  perceptible,  and  cannot 
be  quite  obliterated  even  by  the  sight  of  a 
lady  who  so  little  resembles  the  photograph 
which  I  am  now  about  to  throw  into  the 
fire  at  last^ 
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Ohly  twenty  milett  due  eoutli  of  Charing 
Cross,  the  {central  pimple  of  London  wen, 
as  the  crow  flies,  begins  that  unsopbisticat«d 
and  picturesque  champaign  country  known 
to  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  few  else  who 
wot  of  it  aa  the  Weald  of  Suri'ey.  And  in 
the  Weald  of  Surrey  these  sketches  from 
nature  have  all  been  studied  by  a  sympathetic 
artist.  The  very  name  indeed,  has  an  old 
world  ring  about  it— and  the  region  itself 
does  not  in  its  turn  belie  the  name.  For 
Weald  is  the  true  South-Sason  form  of  the 
same  antique  Teutonic  word  which  in  modem 
Germany  we  know  as  wold,  and  in  the 
Anglian  midlands  aa  tndd  or  wovld ;  and 
it  originally  denoted,  if  not  a  woodland,  at 
least  an  open  forest  district,  "So  forest  in 
England  has  an  older  or  more  interesting 
history  than  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  the  Andredes- weald  of  the  Teutonic 
South-Saxon  settlers,  the  Anderida  SUva  of 
the  earlier  Roman  conquerors  and  settlers. 
And  as  some  idea  of  its  origin  and  nature  is 
essential  at  bottom  to  a  true  comprehension 
of  the  Weald  country  as  we  now  find  it, 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  entering  in  brief 
summary  into  the  story  of  its  past,  so  far 
as  it  casts  light  on  the  belated  character  of 
its   lonely  fields  and  its  gabled  farmhouses 


at  the  present  day.  My  view  ot  the  province 
of  the  wider  criticism  may  perhaps  seem  to 
many  an  unduly  expansive  one ;  hut  I 
nevertheless  hold  it  impossible  fully  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
dainty  and  characteristic  drawings  here 
engraved,  without  at  least  some  cursory 
knowledge  of  the  pecidiar  conditions  which 
have  left  the  region  in  whose  midst  they 
were  sketched  a  bit  of  untouched  old  England 
to  the  present  hour. 

At  the  period  when  southern  Britain  first 
assumed  something  like  its  existing  shape 
and  conformation,  a  g  reat  boss  or  upward 
wave  of  the  land-surface  rose  slowly  from 
the  sea  in  a  long  continuous  swell  from  the 
Thames  valley  to  the  central  axis  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Forest  Kidge  of  Kent  oud  Sussex, 
and  subsided  thence  once  more  by  a  graceful 
curve  to  the  chalky  cliffs  at  Brighton  and 
Eastbourne.  Of  this  primitive  land-surface, 
an  unbroken  and  undenuded  portion  still 
remains  in  the  flowing  contour  of  Salisbury 
Plain ;  while  remnants  of  the  wave  subsist 
further  east  at  either  end  in  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  ^orth  Downs  from  London  to  Box 
Hill,  and  the  gradual  descent  of  their  sisterE 
the  South  Downs  from  the  Devil's  Dyke  or 
Chanctonbury  King  to  the  sea  at  Worthing. 
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Bat  in  sonth-eastom  Engl&nd  aa  w«  know 
it  to-day  the  mt«rmedUt«  or  ceutral  portion 
of  this  great  boss,  once  a.  cootinuouB  chalky 
plain,  has  been  worn  away  by  rain  and 
rivers,  wiad  and  landElip,  leaving  in  between 
the  deeply  scoopod  valley  which  we  call  the 
Weald,  a.  valley  bounded  on  either  side  by  the 
steep  escarpments  of  the  broken  chalk,  so 
familiar  to  all  of  us  between  Guildford  and 
Bed  Hill  on  its  northern  bank,  and  between 
the  Lewes  I>owns  and  Cbanctonbury  Bing 
on  its  southern  border. 

A^liat  has  caused  the  carving  out  of  this 
deep  depression — this  profound  valley  into 


those  qnaint  and  creeper-clad  timbered  farm- 
houees  1 

When  south-eastern  England  last  emei^ed 
from  the  sea  in  whose  recesses  it  had  ac- 
quired its  thick  coating  of  tertiary  deposits, 
this  swelling  boss  of  land  about  Kent  and 
Surrey  formed  the  centre  of  one  <rf  the  great 
upheaving  formative  processes.  The  axis 
of  upheaval  along  which  it  rose  is  still 
marked  for  us  by  the  long  belt  of  sandstone 
uplands  known  locally  as  the  Forest  Ridge. 
St.  Leonard's  Forest  at  Horsham  and  Ash- 
down  Forest  near  Tunbridge  Wells  are 
remnants  of  the  woods  that  originally  cov^«d 
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whose  midst  the  medieval  devil  ( ignorant 
apparently  of  the  simple  hydrostatic  fact 
that  water  will  not  run  up  hill )  proposed  to 
admit  by  his  famous  dyke  the  waters  of  tbe 
Channel,  as  French  engineers  in  later  days 
have  proposed  to  flood  the  area  of  the  lesser 
Sahara!  The  true  answer  to  that  curious 
problem  in  earth-sculpture  gives  us  in  brief 
the  key  to  all  the  subsequent  physical,  his- 
torical, and  artistic  peculiarities  of  the  Sur- 
rey "Weald.  On  its  terms  hangs  everything 
else  Wealdcn.  How  far  back  we  must  go 
in  time  in  order  clearly  to  understand  to 
the   very  bottom  the  determining  causes  of 


it :  it  runs  like  a  backbone  through  Surrey 
and  Susses,  and  finally  topples  over  into  the 
waves  of  the  Channel  in  the  steep  cliffs  of 
the  Castle  Hilt  at  Hastings,  and  the  tall 
bluSs  of  Ecclesboume  and  Fairlight  Qlen. 
From  that  central  line  we  may  picture  to 
ourselves  the  primitive  table-laud  of  re-tisen 
England  as  sloping  off  gradually  on  either 
side  towards  the  Thames  in  one  direction 
and  the  Channel  in  the  other.  But  the 
curious  part  of  it  all  is  that  at  the  present 
day  the  centre  of  upheaval  is  more  or  less 
occu[ded  by  a  great  hollow,  the  Weald,  while 
the  subsiding  slopes  to  right  and  left  now 
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rise  as  comparatively  high  hills  iu  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  and  tbo  range  of  heather- 
clad  sandstone  heights  from  Leith  Hill  and 
Holmbury  to  Black  Dovu  and  Uindhefl4. 

Why  is  this )  Why  should  geology  thus 
outrage  common  sense  1  Simply  because  the 
Weald  is  a  denudation  valley.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  water-worn  hollow  from  which 
a  vast  amount  of  superincumbent  material 
has  been  gradually  removed  and  washed  away 
by  the  slow  action  of  rain  and  rivers.  The 
central  part,  being  the  moat  upheaved,  was 
also  neeeBsarily  the  most  broken  and  loosest : 
the    side    portions,    on    the    other     hand, 


damp  clay  on  either  side,  intersected  in  the 
midst  by  a  sandstone  range.  To  north  or 
south,  the  observer  looks  down  upon  the 
champaign  country  fromtheescarpmentof  the 
chalk  downs,  as  at  Denbies  and  the  Dyke,  or 
still  more  directly  from  the  similar  but  yet 
nearer  escarpment  of  the  grecnsand,  as  at 
Leith  Hill  Tower  and  the  Ewhurst  windmill. 
On  a  very  clear  day  at  Box  Hill,  almost  the 
whole  series  of  strata  here  described  may  be 
taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  single  glance,  and 
their  relations  observed  with  marvellous 
distinctness.  First  comes  the  chalk  on  whose 
top  the  observer  actually  stands,  rising  up  by 
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compressed  by  weight  and  lateral  pressure, 
were  the  haraest  and  most  resisting,  the  lost 
to  give  way  before  the  incessant  drip  of  the 
slow-eating  water.  The  valley  of  the  Weald 
has  been  worn  piecemeal,  drop  by  drop, 
through  the  superincumbent  chalk,  first 
down  to  the  level  of  the  greensand  in  its 
outer  parts  neit  the  chalk  downs  ;  then  down 
to  the  Weald  clay  in  the  succeeding  two 
belts ;  and  finally  down  to  the  Hastings 
sands  along  the  central  axis  formed  by  the 
Forest  Kidge. 

At  the  present  time  therefore  the  Weald 
proper  consists  of  two   great  belts   of  cold 


a  slow  ascent  from  beneath  the  Thames  valley, 
and  cut  off  abruptly  with  singular  preci- 
pitancy in  the  denuded  escaipment  at  his  very 
feet.  Next  follows  the  northern  belt  of  green- 
sand,  forming  the  Deepdene  Hills,  the  Nower, 
and  the  Leith  Hill  range  dway  to  westward. 
Then  succeeds  the  northern  belt  of  Weald 
clay,  a  flat  and  low-lying  district,  its  soft 
mud  having  yielded  much  more '  readily  to 
the  action  of  the  water  than  the  compara- 
tively harder  chalks  and  sandstones.  Beyond, 
again,  rises  the  Forest  Bidge,  in  the  midst 
of  all,  a  single  upheaved  range  of  Hastings 
sands.     Southward,  the  series  repeats  itself 
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once  more  :  the  southem  belt  of  Weald  clay  ; 
the  southern  belt  of  greeosaail  hills ;  and 
far  away  apoQ  the  dim  horizon,  the  chalk 
reappearing  at  last  ia  the  rounded  outLiuee 
of  the  hazy  South  Downs, 

It  Ls  inunsteria)  for  oar  present  purpose 
to  remark  that  the  work  of  denudation  -was 
Qot  done  in  a  day,  and  that  the  centre  of  the 
dome-like  mass  of  land  here  vaguely  im- 
agined was  in  all  probability  worn  down  fiat 
at  first  by  marine  action.  These  minor 
geological  points  are  of  little  general  interest. 
It  is  quite  enough  for  Cobbett's  "  plain  man  " 
to  know   that    the    main    features   of    the 


less  friable  and  tractable,  forming  a  gentle 
elevation  in  the  midst  of  all. 

It  is  the  Weald  clay,  filling  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  great  gteii  thus  hollowed  otit, 
that  makes  the  Weald  what  it  is — a  thick 
and  pasty  mud  laid  down  in  the  delta  of 
some  mighty  river  of  secondary  times,  whose 
basin  probably  equalled  or  exceeded  that  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Amazon,  or  the  Missiseippi. 
In  wet  weather  this  clay  becomes  complet«ly 
water-logged  and  sticky  :  it  is  impermeable  to 
rain,  and  it  drains  badly ;  so  that  it  produces 
a  cold  and  inhospitable  soil,  friendly  to  oaks, 
holly-bushes,  and  blackthorn,  but  ill  fitted  for 


<mmtry  aa  we  actually  see  them  were  pro- 
duced on  such  a  dome-shaped  mass  in  some- 
thing like  the  way  here  deecribed  ;  that  from 
the  low  central  watershed  the  primeval  rivers 
cat  their  way  through  the  chalk,  as  the  Woy 
docs  at  Guildford  and  the  Mole  at  Dorking  ; 
and  that  rain  and  river  action  finally  diver- 
sifies! the  scenery  into  its  existing  earth- 
sculpture,  the  chalk  escarpments  being 
broken  oS  sheer  above  the  hollow  formed  by 
the  soft  ganlt ;  the  harder  greensand  rising 
more  precipitously  beyond  into  bold  hills ; 
the  Weald  clay  lying  fiat  and  cold  in  the 
valley  at  their  feet ;  and  the  Hastings  sand, 


gardening  or  the  higher  agriculture.  Hence 
the  historical  condition  of  the  trackless 
Weald,  ever  the  most  backward  part  of 
southern  England,  and  still  Incredibly  rural 
and  unsophisticated,  in  spite  of  its  nearness 
to  London  and  the  Thames  on  the  one  hand, 
OS  well  as  to  Brighton,  the  south  coast  and 
the  Channel  on  the  other 

England  has  no  soil  for  British  oaks  like 
this  cold  Weald.  William  Smith,  the  fother 
of  geology,  chose  for  it  indeed  the  name  of 
Oak-tree  clay.  And  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory (whenever  that  may  bo)  a  vast  oak 
forest  covered  with  its  dense  tangles  the 
s  2 


From   a   Drawing 


whole  broad  area  of  the  Wealden  valley.  It 
stretched  for  120  miles  in  length  from 
Hastings  aod  Sandgate,  where  it  touched 
the  sea,  right  across  the  face  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  far  into  the  heart  of  Hants  and 
Surrey.  From  time  immemorial  hardly  a 
town  of  any  sort  has  broken  the  solitude  of 
this  vBJit  waste  :  and  even  at  the  present  day, 
save  OQ  the  sea-coast,  it  can  scarcely  boast  of 
anything  better  than  a  large  village.  Where 
the  woodland  abutted  on  the  sea  at  Fevensey 
and  Dungeness,  low  marshes  marked  the 
subsidence  of  the  clay  beneath  the  Channel. 
The  Romans  knew  the  tract  as  the  Forest  of 
Anderida,  a  Latinized  form  of  the  original 


Celtic  name  Antred,  which  means  "  unin- 
habited "  ;  and  an  uninhabited  woodland  it 
must  indeed  have  been  until  the  legionaries 
first  drove  through  it  the  great  Roman  roads 
which  still  bear  the  names  of  the  Stane 
Street  and  Welt  Street.  For  ages  the 
forest  bad  entirely  cut  oS  the  country  of 
the  Regni  (the  Sussex  seaboard)  from  the 
country  of  the  Cantii  (the  Kentish  Downs) 
and  the  country  of  the  Atrebates  (the  North 
Downs  of  Surrey  and  Eastern  Hampshire). 
At  the  one  dry  spot  where  this  ancient 
boimdary  wood  struck  the  sea  between 
Reachy  Head  and  the  Hastings  cliSs,  the 
Romans  built  on  an  eyot  of  the  marshland 
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their  fortreER  of  Anderift,  the  Camp  of  the 
Trackless  Wild,  whose  antique  masonry  still 
remains  in  part,  huilt  into  the  Norman  watch- 
tower  of  Pevensey  Caetle  :  while  light  across 
its  midst  they  pushed  a  great  causeway  from 
London  to  the  coast,  threading  the  passes  of 
the  Downa  near  Juniper  Hill,  and  crossing 
the  clay  in  a.  long  straight  line  of  Boman 
directness,  past  Ockley  and  Bignor,  to  the 
military  post  of  Begnum,  the  modern  Chi- 
chester. 

When  the  Saxon  came  to  south-eastern  Eng- 
land, history  repeated  itself  in  the  selfsame 
fashion.  The  Begni  and  the  Atrehates  were 
merely  replaced  by  the  men  of  Sussex  and 


itself  they  never  attacked ;  and  in  that  track- 
less wild  the  unenslaved  remnant  of  the 
Celtic  population  of  Kent  and  Sussex  took 
refuge  from  their  enemies  -  or,  as  the  Saxon 
writer  naively  puts  it,  "fled  into  Andred." 
Unless  I  mistake,  strongly-marked  traces  of 
this  Celtic  origin  are  still  everywhere  ap- 
parent in  the  peasantry  of  the  Weald. 

Surrey  itself ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons, 
I  think,  must  undoubtedly  have  entered 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is  usu&l,  to 
be  sure,  for  historians  to  repeat  parrot-wise 
the  queer  old  stat«ment,  doubtfully  true  at 
any  time,  that  Surrey  was  a  sub-division 
of  the  South  Saxon  kingdom.     But  how  on 


the  men  of  Surrey.  The  great  forest,  inter- 
posed by  Nature  as  a  positive  barrier  or 
predestined  march  between  the  Sussex  coast- 
line and  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remained 
still,  as  ever,  a  dividing  line  between  two 
hostile  nations.  The  South  Saxons  landed, 
according  to  the  hoary  and  I'espectable  myth, 
at  Keynor,  near  Chichester,  captured  Keg- 
num,  over-ran  the  Downs,  and  finally  pushed 
theij-  way  along  the  coast  to  the  confines  of 
the  forest,  where,  in  the  graphic  words  of 
our  sanguinary  old  national  chronicle  — 
'  Aalla  and  Cissa  beset  Andredes-tcaster, 
and  slow  all  them  that  therein  were,  nor  was 
there  after  one  Briton  left."     But  the  forest 


earth  could  a  folk  who  lived  at  Chichester 
and  Selsea  call  the  region  which  lay  to  the 
north  of  them,  beyond  the  great  wood,  Suth- 
lige,  "  the  South  Kingdom  "  I  That  name 
was  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  dwellers 
along  the  Wey  and  the  Mole  by  the  inhabits 
ants  of  London,  who  still  describe  the  ad- 
jacent portions  of  the  county  as  the  Surrey 
side.  And  why  should  invaders  tread  the 
trackless  recesses  of  the  dangerous  oak  forest 
when  an  open  road  lay  temptingly  before 
them  up  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and  its 
tributary  streams  1  I  hold  it  certain  that 
the  Saxon  invasion  attacked  the  peninsula 
between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Thames 
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estnarj  from  both  sides  alike,  advancing  nessto  its  former  Mrild  and  tree -clad  condition. 
along  the  rivers  as  far  as  tho  escarpment  of  "  In  the  district  of  the  Weald,"  gays  Hr.  Isaac 
the  chalk  and  greensand,  but  leaving  the  Taylor  (to  whom  all  students  of  English 
central  belt  of  forest  on  the  Weald  clay —  place-names  owe  endless  obligations),  "  almost 
the  true  inner  and  rural  Surrey,  with  which  every  local  name,  for  miles  and  miles,  ter- 
alone  we  have  here  principally  to  deal — in  minates  in  hurtt,  ley,  Jield,  or  den.  The 
the  hands  of  sparse  bodies  of 
aboriginal  and  nnconquered  Celts. 

Slowly  through  the  middle 
ages,  however,  man's  habitations 
penetrated,  bit  by  bit,  into  this 
great  belt  of  stubborn  clay.  Old 
causeways  of  unknown  origin 
still  thread  its  sticky  morass, 
sometimes,  as  at  Holmwood,  mere 
mbble  paths  but  sometimes,  as 
at  Ockley,  regularly  paved  with 
flat  flagstones.  The  swineherd 
was  no  doubt  the  first  pioneer 
of  civilization  among  the  forent 
glades.  The  acorns  of  the  Weald 
fed  huge  herds  of  pigs,  and  the 
spots  selected  an  swine  pastures 
among  the  deep  oak  wood  were 
known  as  dens,  a  word  which  still 
gives  a  terminal  syllable  to  no 
less  than  fifty-nine  distinct  places 
in  the  area  of  the  Weald.  Ten- 
terden,  Biddenden,  Frittenden, 
and  Horsemonden  ore  among  the 
best-known  of  these  ancient  pig- 
feeding  villages.  As  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  a  special 
tribunal  known  as  the  Court  of 
Dens  held  its  sittings  at  Alding- 
ton to  determine  disputes  arising 
oatof  the  right  of  forest  pasture. 

Next  to  the  swineherds  came 
the  charcoal-burners  and  wood- 
cutters, by  whose  aid  small  patches 
of  tentative  cultivation  gradually 
began  to  invade  the  ancient  wood- 
land. The  spots  thus  early  cleared 
by  tho  woodman's  axe  bear  to 
this  day  names  ending  in  jidd,  a 
"  felled  "  space,  or,  as  we  say  now- 
adays in  America,  "a  clearing." 
Henfield,  Linfield,  Itchingfield. 
Wivelsfield,  Uckfield,  and  Ifield 
are  well-known  eicamples  of  these 

old  fowstine  villages.    Still  later,  ^"^  '*""■  ~^»"^- 

as  pasture    land   emerged    from  ^""^  "  ''""'"i'  '*  ""-  Ducomee  Oabdser. 

the  wood,  came  the  herdsman,  to 
whom  we  owe  theyoMg,  or  fenced 

and  inclosed  pastures,  of  which  Cowfold,  hurstg  and  diartt  were  the  denser  portions 
Slinfold,  Hadfold,  apd  Paddingfold  are  of  the  forest  [untouched  by  the  axe]  :  the  leyt 
familiar  instances.  were  the  [cleared]  open  forest  glades  where 

To  this  day,  in  fact,  the  local  nomencla-  the  cattle  love  to  lie  :  the  lUaa  were  the  deep 
ture  of  the  ancient  forest  region  of  the  wooded  valleys,  and  the  jieldt  were  little 
Surrey  border  bears  everywhere  eloquent  wit-      patches  of  'felled 'or  cleared  lands  in  the 
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midst  of  the  surrounding  forest.  From 
Peterflfield  and  Midhurst,  by  Billinghurst, 
Cuckfleld,  Wadhurst,  and  liimberhuret,  as 
far  OS  Hawkhurst  and  Tenterden,  these 
forest  names  stretch  in  an  uninterrupted 
string."  Their  northward  range  into  Surrey 
is  marked  by  the  low  belt  of  Weald  clay 
below  the  sandstone  ridge  of  Holmbury  and 
Leitb  Hill,  where  a  long  line  of  forest  names 
runs  across  the  county  by  Siddinghurst, 
Chiddingfold.  Dunsfold,  Nanhurst,  Riding- 
hurst,  Cranley,  Farnhurst,  and  Brockhurst, 
to  Polingfold,  Ewhurst,  Tanhurst,  Ockley, 
Holm  wood,    Char  1  wood.    Oak  wood,    Horley, 


sand.  At  a  period  when  coal  was  not  yet 
mined,  the  proximity  of  the  forest,  with  its 
abundant  charcoal  supply,  to  the  ore  of  the 
hillsides,  gave  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
primitive  mode  of  smelting.  During  the 
Tudor  period,  accordingly,  furnaces  and  iron- 
works began  to  spring  up  all  over  the,  Weald. 
The  Forest  of  Anderida  set  up  afresh  as  an 
incipient  Black  Country.  The  "  hammer- 
ponds  "  which  occur  abundantly  in  every  part 
of  this  region  were  heads  of  water  used  to 
work  the  forges ;  the  best-known  instances 
are  at  the  Thursley  hammer-ponds  and  at 
Abinger  Hammer.   During  these  palmy  days 
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Crowhurst,  Bletchingley,  and  Lingfield.  Could 

anything  better  show  the  essentially  wood- 
land nature  of  this  Weald  belt  than  such  a 
long  succession  of  forest-oomed  villages,  in 
whose  names  even  the  most  unphilological 
eye  will  readily  detect  the  oak,  the  holly, 
the  fern,  the  ling,  the  crane,  the  red  deer, 
and  the  brock  or  badger  1 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Weald  iron-beds, 
the  wider  industrial  development  of  the 
-Weald  region  first  began.  ITie  ore  is  found 
in  the  greensand  bills,  and  still  more  in  the 
bands  of  clay- ironstone  which  traverse  the 
Ashbumham  Beds  division  of  the  Hastings 


of  the  Weald  industry,  iron  made  the  fortune 
of  more  than  one  Elizabethan  family.  Great 
mansions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  lie  thick  upon  the  soil.  Tillages 
and  towns  of  a  small  sort  began  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  stately  manor-houses  rose  among 
the  glades  and  dens  so  long  given  over  to  the 
brock  and  the  crane,  or  to  the  swineherd  and 
the  drover.  Even  the  tombstones  in  the 
churches  were  made  of  cast-iron,  as  one  may 
still  see  in  the  chancel  at  Crowhurst. 

This  biu^  of  prosperity,  while  the  Weald 
was  "on  the  boom,"  did  not  however  last 
long.    Northern  coal  and  northern  ironstone 


drove  the  product  of  the  Weald  furnaces  at 
last  ont  of  the  market.  The  Black  Country 
shifted  its  head  quarters  to  Staffordshire. 
Then  the  forest  re^on,  now  partially  cleared, 
relapsed  once  more  ioto  its  accustomed  quiet. 
But  like  every  dog,  the  Weald  had  had  its 
day,  and  made  the  beet  of  it.  Ths  villages,  the 
churcheo,  the  manor-houses  remained :  even 
roads  of  a  certain  sort  existed :  and  the 
nbundauce  of  oaks,  both  isolated  and  in  plan- 
tations, give  the  district  to  this  day  a  pecu- 
liarly park-like  and  dignified  character.  At 
the  best  of  times,  indeed,  the  Weald  lay 
remote  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Its 
"  lanes  of  bottomless  clay,"  as  Cobbettealls 
them,  never  made  a  good  means  of  commuoi-  ■ 


cation  with  the  outer  world.  Late  in  the  last 
century,  the  family  travelling  coach  still 
dreaded  the  deep  mud  of  the  Surrey  Weald. 
And  even  now  there  are  villages,  like  Aldfold 
and  Newdigate,  so  extraordinarily  secluded 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  one's  self,  when 
one  comes  upon  them  suddenly,  within  the 
thirty  mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross. 

The  great  characteristics  '_of  the  Surrey 
village  are  the  green  and  the  common.  ~  No 
county  in  England  perhapK,  except  York- 
shire. Devonshire,  and  the  Cumbrian  shires, 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  ite  area  still 
unenclosed.  As  late  as  Queen  Anne's  day, 
Holmwood  was  a.  deer-forest,  and  its  red-deer 
are   mentioned   by    Defoe,    who   says    "  th- 
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largest  stags  have  been  hunted  here  that  have 
been  seen  in  England."  For  miles  even  now 
one  may  traverse  the  open  heather  and 
bracken  along  the  sandstone  hills  :  while  on 
the  plain  itself  the  amount  of  open  common 
always  surprises  the  stranger  in  a  Surrey 
district.  The  fact  is,  till  very  recently,  land 
in  Surrey  had  but  a  ridiculously  small  value. 
The  county  remained  very  sparsely  inhabited, 
and  the  area  for  the  most  part  was  unfit  for 
tillaga  Hence  every  hamlet  had  its  comer  of 
green  :  and  it  is  the  existence  of  these  uni- 
versal cricket-fields  at  their  very  doors,  with 
the  consequent  practice  from  early  childhood, 
that  has  made  the  Surrey  men  into  the 
champions  of  England. 

Scattered  up  and  down  over  the  face  of  the 
Weald  are  to  be  found  the  endless  beautiful 
old  farmhouses  which  Mr.  Gardner,  our 
Surrey  limner,  has  made  the  special  subject 
of  his  loving  study.  How  rich  in  picturesque- 
ness  is  this  favoured  region  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  houses  illustrated  in 
the  sketches  which  .accompany  this  article 
lie  aU  within  the  compass  of  a  very  small 
tract,  some  six  or  eight  miles  square,  lying 
immediately  behind  the  town  of  Dorking. 
At  its  back  the  sandstone  range  rises  sheer 
from  the  plain  to  the  Deepdene  woods  or  the 
old  camp  of  Hanstiebury  (too  often  docked 
nowadays  of  its  initial  aspirate),  but  beneath 
stretches  the  long  flat  expanse  of  clay,  a  deep 
moist  hollow,  green  with  its  own  dampness 
in  the  driest  summers,  and  justifying  still  by 
its  numerous  holly-bushes  its  ancient  title  of 
the  Vale  of  Holmesdale.  "  It  is  a  country," 
says  its  local  laureate,  Cobbett,  ^'where^ 
strictly  speaking,  only  three  things  will  grow 
well — grass,  wheat,  and  oak-trees."  But  the 
sturdy  old  rebel  ought  to  have  added  the 
holly-tree  to  his  list ;  for  under  its  old  English 
name  of  holm-bush  it  colours  to  this  day  the 
nomenclature  of  Holmwood  and  the  whole 
Holmesdale  district;  while  holly-bushes  cut 
into  antique  shapes  still  give  a  certain  quaint 
old-world  beauty  to  the  trim  and  formal 
Weald  cottage  gardens. 

These  cottages  and  their  gardens  Mr. 
Gardner  knows  how  to  present  for  us  with  a 
delicate  touch  that  few  other  artists  in  black 
and  white  can  ever  hope  to  imitate.  Lovers 
of  Nature  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
his  little  exhibition  last  summer  at  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster — the  smallest 
among  the  picture-shows,  but  by  no  means 
the  least — must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  artistic  effect  his  deli- 
cate brush  had  managed  to  extract  from  so 
apparently  limited  a  range  of  subjects.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  range  was  not  really 


limited  at  all,  because  Mr.  Gardner  has  the 
rare  power  of  selecting  so  many  diverse 
typical  themes  or  points  of  view,  and  treating 
every  one  with  such  perfect  harmony  through- 
out that  the  spectator's  feeling  on  viewing 
each  takes  a  distinctive  tinge  from  the 
artist's  own  individuality  thrown  diversely 
into  every  detail  of  them.  The  skies  in  parti- 
cular were  in  this  respect  admirable.  It  was 
not  merely  that  each  was  a  sky  in  itself,  a 
beautiful  atmosphere  in  the  abstract,  an 
element  in  the  picture  ;  but  that  each  was  so 
admirably  selected  for  its  particular  purpose, 
so  thoroughly  in  tune  with  the  key-note  of 
the  sketch  to  which  it  formed  a  sympathetic 
and  harmonious  background.  This  lyric 
effect  in  art,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor,  this  rounding  off  of  the  picture 
with  its  appropriate  setting  is  one  of  the 
more  poetical  elements  of  landscape.  Mero 
handicraft  can  never  attain  that  skill ;  no 
technique  can  teach  it ;  it  is  innate  in  the 
eye  and  soul  of  the  true  artist. 

And  how  diverse  they  are  in  themselves, 
these  Surrey  farmhouses  1  What  pleasing 
variety  of  individual  fancy,  so  unlike  the 
square  and  bare  modem  jerry-built  tenement, 
put  up  by  contract  on  a  cheap  stereotyped 
pattern  I  Look  for  example  at  the  arched 
gateway  and  mullioned  windows  of  Crossways 
Farm  near  Abinger — a  house  that  no  doubt 
suggested  to  the  greatest  of  living  English 
novelists  (who  lives  hard  by)  the  title  of  the 
estate  he  bestowed  upon  his  wayward  Diana. 
Turn  from  that  stately  Elizabethan  formality 
to  the  projecting  timbered  outline  and  pic- 
turesque gable-ends  of  Bonnet's  at  Ockley. 
Each  in  its  way  is  perfect  as  a  type  of  rural 
life  j  yet  how  different  the  ways,  how  unlike 
the  suggestions.  The  one  calls  up  to  the 
mind  a  graceful  picture  of  ease  and 
dignity,  and  a  certain  antique  squirearchical 
splendour ;  the  other  is  all  redolent  of  rose- 
mary and  lavender,  all  instinct  with  the 
deep  rustic  simplicity  of  Surrey.  Lady  Clare 
might  stand  at  the  door  of  the  Crossways  ; 
neat-handed  Phyllis,  we  are  much  more 
sure,  braids  her  neat  hair  behind  that  latticed 
casement  in  the  projecting  first-floor  front  of 
Bonnet's.  It  is  not  without  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  therefore  that  our  artist 
puts  a  couple  of  dogs  by  the  Elizabethan 
archway,  while  a  flight  of  graceful  swifts 
circle  around  the  gables  of  the  pargeted 
cottage. 

Look  once  more  at  the  Jacobean  front  of 
King's  Farm  at  Ockley,  with  its  clustered 
chimney-stacks  and  its  oriel  windows,  beside 
the  quaint  and  quiet  old-world  restf ulness  of 
Loseley,  near  Ewhurst,  the  thoroughly  rustic 
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simplicity  and  calm  of  Temple  Farm,  Capel, 
or  the  picturesque  decay  of  Bosell  at  Ockley. 
How  rich  is  the  detail  of  Oebrook,  with  ite 
strangely -curred  timbers ;  how  modest  the 
low  range  of  the  Hatch  at  Abinger  !  In  the 
original  black-and-whites  at  the  exhibition 
in  Great  George  Street  even  experienced 
(T-itics  were  Eometimes  deceived  by  the  deli- 
cacy &nd  fineness  of  Mr.  Gardner's  touch 
into  suspecting  the  illegitimate  intrusion  of 
pen  and  ink ;  but  as  a.  matter  of  fact,  a 
small  pocket  lens  soon  eettlea  the  question 
that  it  is  all  brush-work,  done  with  a  minute 
and  painstaking  carefulness.  The  effect  of 
course  is  far  better  than  anything  that  can 
be  reached  with  a  pen.    Even  in  such  dainty 


largely  influenced,  not  wholly  for  good,  by 
the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  engraver's 
art.  This  d  priori  suspicion  fails  to  realize 
itself.  I  venture  to  say,  and  I  believe  all 
who  have  examined  his  delicate  sketches  for 
themselves  will  fully  agree  with  me,  that  his 
drawings  are  all  painter's  pictures.  Mr. 
Gardner  has  managed  to  conquer  two  pro- 
vinces equally.  He  never  mixes  hie  arts. 
He  engraves  like  an  engraver,  and  he  paints 
like  a  painter.  Each  is  admirable  in  its  own 
kind.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  practice 
of  wood  engraving  has  not  left  ite  mark  on 
the  artist  to  some  extent  for  good.  The 
habit  of  taking  almost  extravagantly  minute 
pains  which  is  essential  to  even  a  modest 


miniature-like  work  the  brush  imparts  a 
freedom  and  gracefulness  to  every  line 
impossible  of  attainment  by  rigid  steel  or 
scarcely  yielding  crow-quill. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  these  sketches  of 
Surrey  farms  are  most  emphatically  painter's 
pictures.  Mr.  Gardner  stands  confessedly 
at  the  head  of  the  wood-engraving  craft  in 
England  at  least,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  be 
has  introduced  into  his  special  art  a  spirit 
of  sympathetic  treatment  and  full  realization 
of  textures  and  values  which  hitherto  had 
hardly  so  much  as  been  dreamt  of  in  that 
intractable  material.  He  has  made  his 
blocks  of  boxwood  positively  plastic.  One 
might  have  suspected  beforehand,  therefore, 
that  his  black-and-white  drawings  would  be 


success  as  an  engraver  on  wood  has  no  doubt 
somewhat  modified  Mr.  Gardner's  methods. 
But  it  hasn't  destroyed  either  his  breadth  or 
his  spontaneity.  It  has  left  him  still,  when 
he  paints,  essentially  a  painter. 

The  trees  in  these  drawings,  I  fancy,  more 
particularly  bring  out  the  artist's  feeling  for 
the  minuter  points  of  natural  form  and 
beauty.  They  are  all  of  them  just  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  be.  The  power  of  represent- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  art,  in  fact, 
with  grace  and  ease,  as  well  as  with  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  underlying  truths  of  Nature, 
is  a  rare  and  very  precious  quality.  And  on 
this  point  perhaps  the  technical  botanist 
(elsewhere  venturing  gingerly  vllra  crepi- 
Jam)  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  rather 
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more  confideuce  than  on  any  other  depart- 
ment in  the  ticklieh  and  delicate  field  of  art 
criticism.  For  shortcomings  in  either  direc- 
tion rank  among  the  commonest  failures  of 
our  artists.  On  the  one  baud,  you  have  the 
merely  impressionist  treatment — I  use  the 
word  in  ite  videst  and  not  in  its  modern 
sense — which  gives  you  with  artistic  freedom 
and  gracefulness  the  general  idea  of  the 
particular    species,    but  fails    to    reproduce 
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with  any  accuracy  of  detail,  nay,  oft«n  mis- 
represents or  distorts  in  demonstrable  points 
the  true  type  of  branching,  leafing,  and  in- 
florescence. Defects  of  this  sort,  due  to 
insufficient  observation  or  carelessness  of 
truth,  may  sometimea  be  foiuid  even  in  the 
work  of  great  landscape-painters.  In  many 
such  cases  the  technical  botanist  cuuld  lay 
his  hand  definitely  at  once  on  certain  par- 
ticular points  and  say,  "  As  a  matter  of 
'let,  this  thing  is  otherwise  in  the  actual 


organism."     On  the  other  hand,  you   have 
the'  technical    botanical   drawing,  the    hard 
wooden  representation  of  known  facts,   un- 
impeachable   as    to    filament,    anther,    and 
connective,  but  often  utterly  untrue  to  habit 
and  aspect.    I  have  known  a  botanical  artist 
of  this  latter   type   to  send  one  home  illus 
trations  of  a  familiar  plant,  technically  correct 
in  every  detail,  yet  so  painfully  unlike  tke 
thing  itself  that  I  was  obliged  to  botanize  it, 
so  to  speak,  with  minute  observa- 
tions before  I  discovered  for  what 
species   it  was   actually   intended. 
"This  is  a  buttercup,"  is  the  ap- 
propriate  legend  for    such  a  style 
of  plant  or  flower-drawiag. 

The  number  of  artists  who 
thoroughly  succeed  in  combining 
and  concDiating  these  conflicting 
claims  of  fact  and  art  are  very 
few.  Among  those  who  approach 
the  matter  from  the  botanical  side. 
Miss  North's  sketches  of  tropical 
blossoms,  and  {iongo  intenxUlo)  Mr. 
Moggridge's  drawings  of  South 
European  orchids,  are  among  the 
truest  and  best  I  know.  Of  living 
English  painters  who  attack  Nature 
from  the  opposite  or  artistic  side, 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  to  my  mind, 
comes  first  in  this  respect ;  and  he 
is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Moore,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
Mr,  Moore  permits  us  to  behold 
something  other  timn  a  liarvestless 
wave  in  the  foreground  of  his  pic- 
tures. I  will  not  pui-sue  the  in- 
vidious task  of  pointing  the  horrid 
example  of  utter  inaccuracy  :  though 
there  is  at  least  one  truly  great 
artist  now  among  us  whose  floral 
notions  are  evolved  apparently 
from  his  inner  consciousness,  and 
whose  views  on  the  functions  of 
petals  and  stamens  are  enough  to 
make  Sprengel  turn  in  his  grave 
with  horror.  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  ability  to  paint  is 
not  enough  here  to  satisfy  a  con- 
scientious botanical  critic  :  ability 
to  observe  and  collate  and  interpret  as  well 
is  also  necessary  for  complete  success  in 
accurately  representing  both  aspects  of 
Nature. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  met  a  brother 
painter  who  had  just  taken  to  himself  two 
important  acquisitions — a  new  wife,  and  a 
new  house.  The  house  hod  a  garden,  and  in 
the  garden  were  trees — good  big  trees— r with 
shade  and  a  seat  under  them.  "  What  sort 
of  trees  1"  asked  my  friend,  a  keen  obsei-ver. 
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**  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you/'  answered  the  posses- 
sor of  the  garden.  "  Just  the  ordinary  tree, 
don't  you  know."  And  that  is  the  sort  of 
tree  that  Mr.  Gardner's  emphatically  are  not. 
Every  one  of  them  is  an  oak  or  an  ash — and 
not  a  mere  oak  or  ash  in  the  abstract,  but  a 
particular  oak  or  ash  into  the  bargain.  The 
beeches  fling  their  great  arms  sideways  to 
the  breeze  in  the  sturdy  fine  old  beechen 
fashion  :  the  willows  interlace  and  etch  their 
bare  twigs  against  the  sky  in  the  intricate 
puzzles  that  all  willowkind  love  to  produce  for 
the  discouragement  of  unwary  or  careless 
drawing  :  the  birches  seem  to  weep  into  the 
indefinite  air  with  that  softness  of  outline 
and  vagueness  of  character  which  distin- 
guishes the  birch  among  English  forest  trees. 
All  foliage  or  branching,  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  artist,  ought  thus  to  tell  its  own  tale  at 
once  to  a  competent  observer.  For  every 
individual  tree  has  its  own  individuality ; 
and,  as  in  portrait-painting,  to  divine  and 
interpret  this  inner  spirit  is  the  true  function 
of  the  woodland  artist. 

The  best  handbook  to  the  Weald,  to  ac- 
eompany  such  drawings  as  those  here  repro- 
duced, is   still  to  thijs  day  Cobbett's  Eural 
Rides,  that  truest  of  all  possible  guides  to 
unspoiled   Surrey.      When   Cobbett   wrote, 
the  Wen,  as  he  loved  to  call  that  huge,  over- 
grown London,  had  not  yet  begun  to  invade 
with  its  cockney  brick  and  mortar  the  peace- 
ful vales  in  which  the  purest  master  of  simple 
Saxon  English  was  born  and  bred,  and  in 
which  he  produced  the  greatest  of  his  strange 
and  wayward   treatises.      The  Weald   was 
stiU  as  he  himself  describes  it  in  his  pellucid 
language :   and  the  dale  behind  the  green- 
sand  was  as  yet  uninvaded  by  'Hhe  palpi- 
tating engines   snorting  steam    across   the 
acres,"  which    now  bring  the  Wen  and  the 
^^eald  into  close  intercourse  one  with  the 
other.     Cobbett  was  a  true  son  of  the  Surrey 
soil,  bom  most  cliaracteristicaUy  at  the  Jolly 
Fanner  Tun  at  Famham,  and  buried  close  by 
at  Ash,  where  he  spent  his  last   days  in 
leisurely  retirement.     No   Englishman  edu- 
cated in  the  ordinary  school  could  ever  attain 
that  directness  of  language  and  simplicity  of 
style  which  characterized    the    home- spun 
author's  home-made  literature.      It  is  this 
that  gives  Ck>bbett  his  greatest  charm.    Every 
one  of  his  sentences  has  a  ring  of  truth  and 
nature  about  its  quaint  wording  impossible 
for  men  taught  sedulously  to  conceal  or  to 
twist  their  English  thoughts  in  moulds  pro- 


vided upon  the  Koman  model.  Cobbett 
writes  as  Englishmen  would  write  if  English 
literature  had  developed  itself  on  its  own 
account  without  submitting  to  the  inocula- 
tion of  classical  influence.  I  don't  know 
whether  everybody  else  has  read  as  often  as 
I  have  the  famous  description  of  the  Yale  of 
Chilworth,  where  some  of  these  sketches 
were  actually  made :  but  lest  there  may  be 
some  who  still  know  it  not,  I  will  venture 
once  more  to  transcribe  at  length  that  master- 
piece of  simple  and  perverse  philosophy. 

"  This  pretty  valley  of  Chilworth  has  a 
run  of  water  which  comes  out  of  the  high 
hills,  and  which,  occasionally,  spreads  into  a 
pond ;  so  that  there  is  in  fact  a  series  of 
ponds  connected  by  this  run  of  water.  This 
valley,  which  seems  to  have  been  created  by 
a  bountiful  Providence  as  one  of  the  choicest 
retreats  of  man,  which  seems  formed  for  a 
scene  of  innocence  and  happiness,  has  been, 
by  ungrateful  man,  so  perverted  as  to  make 
it  instrumental  in  effecting  two  of  the  most 
damnable  of  purposes;  in  carrying  into 
execution  two  of  the  most  damnable  inven- 
tions that  ever  sprang  from  the  mind  of  man 
under  the  influence  of  the  devil!  namely, 
the  making  of  gunpowder  and  of  bank-notes  1 
Here,  in  this  tranquil  spot,  where  the  night- 
ingales are  to  be  heard  earlier  and  later  in 
the  year  than  in  any  other  part  of  England ; 
where  the  first  bursting  of  the  buds  is  seen 
in  spring;  where  no  rigour  of  seasons  can 
ever  be  felt ;  where  everything  seems  formed 
for  precluding  the  very  thought  of  wickedness ; 
here  has  the  devil  fixed  on  as  one  of  the  seats 
of  his  grand  manufactory ;  and  perverse  and 
ungrateful  man  not  only  lends  him  his  aid, 
but  lends  it  cheerfully.  As  to  the  gunpowder, 
indeed,  we  might  get  over  that.  In  some  cases 
that  may  be  innocently,  and,  when  it  sends 
the  lead  at  the  hordes  that  support  a  tyrant, 
meritoriously  employed.  The  alders  and  the 
willows,  therefore,  one  can  see,  without  so 
much  regret,  turned  into  powder  by  the 
waters  of  this  valley.  But,  the  bank-notes  I 
To  think  that  the  springs  which  God  has  com- 
manded to  flow  from  the  sides  of  these  happy 
hills,  for  the  comfort  and  the  delight  of  man 
— to  think  that  these  springs  should  be  per- 
verted into  means  of  spreading  misery  over 
a  whole  nation  ! " 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  English 
language  has  ever  been  more  charmingly  or 
more  transparently  written. 

Grant  Allen. 
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El  is  my  husband  !  " 

The  fitatement  was 
made  in  the  purest  in- 
nocence ;  yet  never,  ae 
may  well  be  imagined, 
did  words  fall  with 
more  stunning  force. 
Not  one  of  us  answered 
or,  I  believe,  moved  so 
much  &£  a  limb  or  an  eyelid.  We  only 
stared,  wanting  time  to  t-ake  in  the  astonish- 
ing meaning  of  the  words,  and  then  more 
time  to  think  what  they  meant  to  us. 

Louis  de  Favannes'  wife  !  Louis  de  Pa- 
vannes  married  I  If  the  statement  were  true 
— and  we  could  not  doubt  it,  looking  in  her 
face — it  meant  that  we  had  been  fooled 
indeed  I  That  we  had  had  this  journey  for 
nothing,  and  run  this  risk  for  a  villain  !  It 
meant  that  the  I^ouis  de  Favannes  who  had 
won  our  boyish  admiration  was  the  meanest, 
the  vilest  of  court-gallants.  That  Mademoiselle 
de  Caylus  had  been  his  sport  and  plaything. 
And  that  we  in  trying  to  be  beforehand 
with  Bezers  had  been  striving  to  save  a 
scoundrel  from  his  due.  It  meant  all  that  1 
as  soon  as  we  grasped  it  in  the  leaiat. 

"  Madame,"  said  Croisette  gravely,  after 
a  pause  so  prolonged  that  her  smile  faded 
pitifully  from  her  face,  scared  by  our  strange 
looks.  "  Your  husband  has  been  some  time 
away  from  you  t  He  only  returned,  I  think, 
a  week  or  two  ago." 

"That  is  so,"  she  answered  naively — and 
our  last  hope  vanished.  "  But  what  of  that ! 
He   was   luck   with    me    again,    and    only 


yesterday — only  yesterday  I "  she  continued, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  wo  were  so  happy  !  " 

"  And  now,  madame  1 " 

She  looked  at  me,  not  comprehending. 

"  I  mean,"  I  hastened  to  explain,  "  we  do 
not  understand  how  you  come  to  be  here. 
And  a  prisoner."  I  was  really  thinking 
that  her  story  might  throw  some  light  upon 
ours. 

"I  do  not  know  myself,"  she  said. 
"  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Abbess  of  the  UrsuUnes." 

"  Pardon  me,"  Croisette  interposed  quickly, 
"  but  are  you  not  of  the  new  faith  ]  A 
Huguenot  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  eagerly.  "  But 
the  Abbess  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and 
no  bigot !  Oh,  nothing  of  that  kind,  I  assure 
you.  "When  I  am  in  Paris  I  visit  her  once 
a  week.  Yesterday,  when  I  left  her,  she 
begged  me  to  ceiII  here  and  deliver  a 
message." 

"Then,"  I  said,  " you  know  this  house  1 " 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  she  replied.  "  It  is 
the  sign  of  the  '  Hand  and  Glove,'  one  door 
out  of  the  Bue  Platritre.  I  have  been  in 
Master  Mirepoix's  shop  more  than  once 
before.  I  came  here  yesterday  to  deliver 
the  message,  leaving  my  maid  in  the  street, 
and  I  was  asked  to  come  up  stairs,  and  still 
up  until  I  reached  this  room.  Asked  to  wait 
a  moment,  I  began  to  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  be  brought  to  so  wretched  a  place, 
when  I  had  merely  a  message  for  Mirepoix's 
ear  about  some  gauntlets.  I  tried  the  door. 
I  found  it  locked.  Then  I  was  terrified  and 
made  a  noise." 

We  all  nodded.     We  were  busy  building 
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up  theories — or  it  might  be  one  and  the 
same  theory — to  explain  this.  "  Yes  1 "  I 
said  eagerly. 

'^Mirepoix  came  to  me  then.  'What 
does  this  mean) '  I  demanded.  He  looked 
ashamed  of  himself,  but  he  barred  my  way. 
*Onlv  this,'  he  said  at  last,  'that  your 
ladyship  most  remain  her«  a  few  hours-two 
days  at  most.  No  harm  whatever  is  intended 
to  yoTi.  My  wife  will  wait  upon  you,  and 
when  you  leave  us  all  shall  be  explained.' 
He  would  say  no  more.  It  was  in  vain  I 
asked  himi  if  he  did  not  take  me  for  some  one 
else ;  if  he  thought  I  was  mad.  To  all  he 
answered,  No.  And  when  I  dared  him  to 
detain  me  he  threatened  force.  Then  I  suc- 
cumbed. I  have  been  here  since,  suspecting 
I  know  not  what,  but  fearing  everything." 

'*  That  is  ended,  madame,"  I  answered,  my 
hand  on  my  breast,  my  soul  in  arms  for  her. 
Here,  unless  I  was  mistaken,  was  one  more 
unhappy  and  more  deeply  wronged  even  than 
Kit;  one  too  who  owed  her  misery  to  the 
same  villain.  "  Were  there  nine  glovers  on 
the  stairs/'  I  declared  roundly,  "  we  would 
take  you  out  and  take  you  home  I  Where 
are  your  husband's  apartments  1 " 

"  In  the  Hue  de  Saint  Merri,  close  to  the 
churclL     We  have  a  house  there." 

"M.  de  Pavannes,"  I  suggested  cun- 
ningly, **  is  doubtless  distracted  by  your  dis- 
appearance." 

"  Oh,  surely,"  she  answered  with  earnest 
simplicity,  while  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes.  Her  innocence — she  had  not  the  germ 
of  a  suspicion — made  me  grind  my  teeth 
with  wrath.  Oh,  the  base  wretch  I  The 
miserable  rascal !  What  did  the  women  see, 
I  wondered — what  had  we  all  seen  in  the 
man  that  won  for  him  our  hearts,  when  he 
had  only  a  stone  to  give  in  return  1 

I  drew  Croisette  and  Marie  aside,  appa- 
rently to  consider  how  we  might  force  the 
door.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  I 
said  softly,  glancing  at  the  unfortunate  lady. 
"  What  do  you  think,  Croisette  ? " 

I  knew  well  what  the  answer  would  be. 

"Think  I "  he  cried  with  fiery  impatience. 
^'  What  can  any  one  think  except  that 
that  villain  Pavannes  has  himself  planned  his 
wife's  abduction  1  Of  course  he  has  !  His 
wife  out  of  the  way  he  is  free  to  follow  up  his 
intrigues  at  Caylus.  He  may  then  marry 
Kit  or Curse  him !  " 

"No,"  I  said  sternly,  "cursing  is  no 
good.  We  must  do  something  more.  And 
yet — we  have  promised  Kit,  you  see,  that  we 
would  save  him-^-we  must  keep  our  word. 
We  must  save  him  from  Bezers  at  least." 

Marie  groaned. 


But  Croisette  took  up  the  thought,  with 
ardour.  "  From  Bezers  ? "  he  cried,  his  face 
aglow.  "  Ay,  true  1  So  we  must  I  But  then 
we  will  draw  lots,  who  shall  fight  him  and 
kill  him." 

I  extinguished  him  by  a  look.  "  We  shall 
fight  him  in  turn,"  I  said,  "  until  one  of  us 
kill  him.  There  you  are  right.  But  your 
turn  comes  last.  Lots  indeed!  We  have 
no  need  of  lots  to  learn  which  of  us  is  the 
eldest." 

I  was  turning  from  him — having  very 
properly  crushed  him — to  •  look  for  some- 
thing which  we  could  use  to  force  the  door, 
when  he  held  up  his  hand  to  arrest  my  atten- 
tion. We  listened,  looking  at  one  another. 
Through  the  window  came'  unmistakable 
sounds  of  voices.  "They  have  discovered 
our  flight,"  I  said,  my  heart  sinking. 

Luckily  we  had  had  the  forethought  to  draw 
the  curtain  across  the  casement.  Bezers' 
people  could  therefore,  from  their  window, 
see  no  more  than  ours,  dimly  lighted  and 
indistinct.  Yet  they  would  no  doubt  guess 
the  way  we  had  escaped  j  and  hasten  to  cut  off 
our  retreat  below.  For  a  moment  I  looked 
at  the  door  of  our  room,  half-minded  to  attack 
it,  and  fight  our  way  out,  taking  the  chance  of 
reaching  the  street  before  Bezers'  folk  shoiild 
have  recovered  from  their  siu'prise  and  gone 
down.  But  then  I  looked  at  Madame.  How 
could  we  ensure  her  safety  in  the  struggle  1 
While  I  hesitarted  the  choice  was  taken  from 
us.  We  heard  voices  in  the  house  below, 
and  heavy  feet  on  the  stairs. 

We  were  between  two  fires.  I  glanced 
irresolutely  round  the  bare  garret,  with  its 
sloping  roof^  searching  for  a  better  weapon. 
I  had  only  my  dagger.  But  in  vain.  I  saw 
nothing  that  would  serve.  "  What  will  you 
dol"  Madame  de  Pavannes  murmured,  stand- 
ing pale  and  trembling  by  the  hearth,  and 
looking  from  one  to  another.  Croisette 
plucked  my  sleeve  before  I  could  answer,  and 
pointed  to  the  box-bed  with  its  scanty  cur- 
tains. "If  they  see  us  in  the  room,"  he 
urged  softly,  "  while  they  are  half  in  and 
half  out,  they  will  give  the  alarm.  Let  us 
hide  oureelves  yonder.  When  they  are  inside 
— ^You  understand  1 " 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger.  The 
muscles  of  the  lad's  face  grew  tense.  I  did 
understand  him.  "  Madame,"  I  said  quickly, 
"  you  will  not  betray  usi " 

She  shook  her  head.  The  colour  returned 
to  her  cheek,  and  the  brightness  to  her  eyes. 
She  was  a  true  woman.  The  sense  that  she 
was  protecting  others  deprived  her  of  fear 
for  herself. 

The  footsteps  were  on  the  topmost  stair 
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now;  a  key  was  thrust  with  a  rasping 
sound  into  the  lock.  But  before  it  could  l^e 
turned— ^it  fortunately  fitted  ill — we  three 
had  jumped  on  the  bed  and  were  crouching 
in  a  row  at  the  head  of  it,  where  the  curtains 
of  the  alcove  concealed,  and  only  just  con- 
cealed us,  from  any  one  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  room  near  the  door. 

I  was  the  outermost,  and  through  a  chink 
could  see  what  passed.  One,  two,  three 
people  came  in,  and  the  door  was  closed  be- 
hind them.  Three  people,  and  one  of  them 
a  woman !  My  hesu:t — ^which  had  been  in 
my  mouth — returned  to  its  place.  The 
Vidame  was  not  one.  I  breathed  freely ; 
only  I  dared  not  communicate  my  relief  to 
the  others,  lest  my  voice  should  be  heard. 
The  first  to  come  in  was  the  woman  closely 
cloaked  and  hooded.  Madame  de  Pavannes 
cast  on  her  a  single  doubtful  glance,  and 
then  to  my  astonishment  threw  herself  into 
her  arms,  mingling  her  sobs  with  little  joyous 
cries  of  **  Oh,  Diane  I  oh,  Diane  I  " 

"  My  poor  little  one  I  '*  the  newcomer  ex- 
claimed, soothing  her  with  tender  touches  on 
hair  and  shoulder.  **  You  are  safe  now. 
Quite  safe ! " 

"  You  have  come  to  take  me  away  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  have  ! "  Diane  answered 
cheerfully,  still  caressing  her.  "  We  have 
come  to  take  you  to  your  husband.  He  has 
been  searching  for  you  everywhere.  He  is 
distracted  with  grief,  little  one." 

"  Poor  Louis  ! ".  ejaculated  the  wife. 

"  Poor  Louis,  indeed  I "  the  rescuer  an- 
swered. "  But  you  will  see  him  soon.  We 
only  learned  at  midnight  where  you  were. 
You  have  to  thank  M.  le  Coadjuteur  here 
for  that.  He  brought  me  the  news,  and  at 
once  escorted  me  here  to  fetch  you." 

"  And  to  restore  one  sister  to  another," 
said  the  priest  silkily,  as  he  advanced  a  step 
— the  very  same  priest  whom  I  had  seen  two 
hours  before  with  Bezei-s,  and  had  so  greatly 
disliked  !  I  hated  his  pale  face  as  much  now 
as  I  had  then.  Even  the  errand  of  good  on 
which  he  had  come  could  not  blind  me  to  his 
thin-lipped  mouth,  to  his  mock  humility  and 
crafty  eyes.  "  I  have  had  no  task  so  plea- 
sant for  many  days."  added  he,  with  every 
appearance  of  a  desire  to  propitiate. 

But,  seemingly,  Madame  de  Pavannes  had 
something  of  the  same  feeling  towards  him 
I  had  myself ;  for  she  started  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  and  disengaging  herself  from  her 
sister's  arms — it  seemed  it  was  her  sister — 
shrank  back  from  the  pair.  She  bowed  in- 
deed in  acknowledgment  of  his  words.  But 
there  was  little  gratitude  in  the  movement, 
less   warmth.      I   saw  the   sister's   face — a 


brilliantly  beautiful  face  it  was — brighter 
eyes  and  lips  and  more  lovely  auburn  hair  I 
have  never  seen — even  Kit  would  have  been 
plain  and  dowdy  beside  her — I  saw  it  harden 
strangely.  A  moment  before,  the  two  had 
been  in  one  another's  arms.  Now  they  stood 
apart,  chilled  and  disillusionised.  The 
shadow  of  the  priest  had  fallen  upon  them — 
had  come  between  them. 

At  this  crisis  the  fourth  person  present 
asserted  himself.  Hitherto  he  had  stood 
silent  just  within  the  door :  a  plain  man  over 
sixty,  and  grey-haired.  He  looked  discon- 
certed and  I  took  him  for  Mirepoix — rightly 
as  it  turned  out. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  now  exclaimed,  his  voice 
trembling  with  anxiety,  or  it  might  be 
fear,  "your  ladyship  will  regret  leaving 
here  !  You  will  indeed  !  No  harm  would 
have  happened  to  you.  Madame  d'O.  does 
not  know  what  she  is  doing,  or  she  would 
not  take  you  away.  She  does  not  know 
what  she  is  doing !  "  he  repeated  earnestly. 

"  Madame  d'O. ! "  cried  the  beautiful  Diane, 
her  brown  eyes  darting  fire  at  the  unlucky 
culprit,  her  voice  full  of  angry  disdain. 
"  How  dare  you — such  as  you — mention  my 
name?     Wretch!" 

She  flung  the  last  word  at  him,  and  the 
priest  took  it  up.  "  Ay,  wretch  !  Wretched 
man  indeed  !  "  he  repeated  slowly,  stretching 
out  his  long  thin  hand  and  laying  it  like  the 
claw  of  some  bird  of  prey  on  the  tradesman's 
shoulder,  which  flinched,  I  saw,  under  the 
touch.  "How  dare  you — such  as  you — 
meddle  with  matters  of  the  nobility  1  Mat- 
ters that  do  not  concern  you  1  Trouble  !  I 
see  trouble  hanging  over  this  house.  Mire- 
poix  ! 

The  miserable  fellow  trembled  visibly  un- 
der the  covert  threat.  His  face  grew  pale* 
His  lips  quivered.  He  seemed  fascinated  by 
the  priest's  gaze.  "  I  am  a  faithful  son  of 
the  church,"  he  muttered ;  but  his  voice 
shook  so  that  the  words  were  scarcely  audi- 
ble. "  I  am  known  to  be  such !  None 
better  known  in  Paris,  M.  le  Coadjuteur." 

"  Men  are  known  by  their  works  I "  the 
priest  retorted.  "  Now,  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, abruptly  raising  his  voice,  and  lifting 
his  hand  in  a  kind  of  exaltation,  real  or 
feigned,  "  is  the  appointed  time !  And  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation  !  And  woe,  Mirepoix,. 
woe !  woe !  to  the  backslider,  and  to  him 
that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looketh  back  to-night ! " 

The  layman  cowered  and  shrank  before 
this  fierce  denunciation;  while  Madame  de 
Pavannes  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
her  dislike  for  the  priest  were  so  great  that,. 
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seeing  the  two  thus  quarrelling,  she  almost 
forgave  Mirepoix  his  offence.  "  Mirepoix  said 
he  could  explain,"  she  murmured  irreso- 
lutely. 

The  Ck)adjutor  fixed  his  baleful  eyes  on 
bim.  '^Mirepoix/'  he  said  grimly,  "can 
explain  nothing  I  Nothing  I  I  dare  him  to 
explain  1 " 

And  certainly  Mirepoix  thus  challenged 
was  silent.  ''  Come/'  the  priest  continued 
peremptorily,  turning  to  the  lady  who  had 
entered  with  him,  "  your  sister  mtist  leave 
with  us  at  once.  We  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

"  But  what — what  does  it  mean  ? "  Madame 
(le  Pavannes  said,  as  though  she  hesitated 
even  now.     "  Is  there  danger  still  ]  " 

''Danger !  '*  the  priest  exclaimed,  his  form 
seeming  to  swell,  and  the  exaltation  I  had 
before  read  in  his  voice  and  manner  again 
asserting  itself.  "  I  put  myself  at  your 
service,  madame,  and  danger  disappears  !  I 
am  as  Grod  to-night  with  powers  of  life  and 
death !  You  do  not  understand  me  ?  Pre- 
sently you  shall.  But  you  are  ready.  We 
will  go  then.  Out  of  the  way,  fellow  ! "  he 
thundered,  advancing  upon  the  door. 

But  Mirepoix,  who  had  placed  himself  with 
his  hack  to  it,  to  my  astonishment,  did  not 
give  way.  His  full  bourgeois  face  was  pale ; 
jet  peeping  through  my  chink  I  read  in  it  a 
desperate  resolution.  And  oddly — very 
oddly,  because  I  knew  that,  in  keeping 
Madiune  de  Pavannes  a  prisoner,  he  must  be 
in  the  wrong — I  sympathized  with  him. 
Low-bred  trader,  tool  of  Pavannes  though 
he  was,  I  sympathized  with  him,  when  he 
said  firmly,  ^*  She  shall  not  go  ! " 

*^I  say  she  shall!"  the  priest  shrieked, 
losing  all  control  over  himself.  "  Fool ! 
lladman  !  You  know  not  what  you  do ! " 
As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  he  made  an 
adroit  forward  movement,  surprised  the 
other,  clutched  him  by  the  arms,  and  with  a 
strength  I  should  never  have  thought  lay  in 
bis  meagre  frame,  flung  him  some  paces  into 
the  room.  **  Fool  1 "  he  hissed,  shaking  his 
crooked  fingers  at  him  in  malignant  triumph. 
"There  is  no  man  in  Paris,  do  you  hear— or 
woman  either — shall  thwart  me  to-night  I " 

"Is  that  sol     Indeed?" 

The  words,  the  cold,  cynical  voice,  came 
from  behind.  The  priest  wheeled  round,  as 
if  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back.  I 
clutched  Oroisette,  and  arrested  the  cramped 
limb  I  was  moving  under  cover  of  the  noise. 
It  was  Bezers  I  He  stood  in  the  open  door- 
way, his  great  form  filling  it  from  post  to 
post,  the  old  gibing  smile  on  his  face.  We 
had  been  so  taken  up,  actors  and  audience 


alike,  with  the  altercation,  that  no  one  had 
heard  him  ascend  the  stairs.  He  still  wore 
the  black  and  silver  suit,  but  it  was  half 
hidden  now  under  a  dork  riding  cloak  which 
just  disclosed  the  glitter  of  his  weapons.  He 
was  booted  and  spurred  and  gloved  as  for  a 
journey. 

"  Is  that  so  1 "  he  repeated  mockingly,  as 
his  gaze  rested  in  turn  on  each  of  the  four, 
and  then  travelled  sharply  round  the  room. 
"  So  you  will  not  be  thwarted  by  any  man  in 
Paris,  to-night,  ehl  Have  you  considered, 
my  dear  Coadjutor,  what  a  large  number  of 
people  there  are  in  Paris  ?  It  would  amuse  me 
very  greatly  now — and  I'm  sure  it  woiild  the 
ladies  too,  who  must  pardon  my  abrupt  en- 
trance— to  see  you  put  to  the  test ;  pitted 
against — shall  we  say  the  Duke  of  Aiijou  f 
Or  M.  de  Guise,  our  great  man  t  Or  the 
Admiral  I     Say  the  Admiral  foot  to  foot  1 " 

Bage  and  fear — rage  at  the  intrusion,  fear 
of  the  intruder — struggled  in  the  priest's 
face.  "  How  do  you  come  here,  what  do  you 
want  ? "  he  inquired  hoarsely.  If  looks  and 
tones  could  kill,  we  three,  trembling  behind 
our  flimsy  screen,  had  been  freed  at  that 
moment  from  our  enemy. 

'^  I  have  come  in  search  of  the  young  birds 
whose  necks  you  were  for  stretching,  my 
friend  ! "  was  Bezers'  answer.  '*  They  have 
vanished.  Birds  they  must  be,  for  unless 
they  have  come  in  to  this  house  by  that 
window,  they  have  flown  away  with  wings." 

"They  have  not  passed  this  way,"  the 
priest  declared  stoutly ;  eager  only  to  get  rid 
of  the  other — and  I  blessed  him  for  the  words  ! 
"  I  have  been  here  since  I  left  you  1 " 

But  the  Yidame  was  not  one  to  accept  any 
man's  statement.  "  Thank  you ;  I  think  I 
will  see  for  myself,"  he  answered  coolly. 
"  Madame,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  Madame 
de  Pavannes  as  he  passed  her,  "permit  me." 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  or  see  her 
emotion,  or  I  think  he  must  have  divined 
our  presence.  And  happily  the  others  did 
not  suspect  her  of  knowing  more  than  them- 
selves. He  crossed  the  floor  at  his  leisure,, 
and  sauntered  to  the  window,  watched  by 
them  with  impatience.  He  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  tried  each  of  the  bars,  and 
peered  through  the  opening  both  up  and 
down.  An  oath  and  an  expression  of  wonder 
escaped  him.  The  bars  were  standing,  and 
firm  and  strong ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  wo  could  have  passed  between  them.  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  few  inches  they  were 
apart. 

As  he  turned,  he  cast  a  casual  glance  at 
the  bed — a€  us ;  and  hesitated.  He  had  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  having  taken  it  to  the 
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window  the  better  to  exaix^ine  the  bars ;  and 
it  t>bscured  his  sight.  .  He  did  not  see  us. 
The  three  crouching  forms,  the  strained  white 
fac^,  the  starting  eyes,  that  lurked  in  the 
chadow  of  the  oartain  escaped  him.  The 
wild  beating  of  our  hearts  did  not  reach  his 
ears.  It  was  well  for  him  that  it  was 
so.  If  he  had  come  up  to  the  bed  I  think 
that  we  should  have  killed  him.  I  know  that 
we  should  have  tried.  All  the  blood  in  me 
had  gone  to  my  head,  and  I  saw  him  through 
a  haze — larger  than  life.  The  exact  spot 
near  the  buckle  of  his  cloak  where  I  would 
strike  him,  downwards  and  inwards,  an  inch 
above  the  collar-bone, — ^this  only  I  saw 
clearly.  I  could  not  have  missed  it.  But 
he  turned  away,  his  face  darkening,  and  went 
back  to  the  group  near  the  door^  and  never 
knew  the  risk  he  had  run. 


VI. 


And  we  breathed  again.  The  agony  of  sus- 
pense, which  Bezers'  pause  had  created,  passed 
away.  But  the  night  already  seemed  to  us 
as  a  week  of  nights.  An  age  of  experience, 
an  ceon  of  adventures  cut  us  ofl: — as  we  lay 
shaking  behind  the  curtain — from  Caylus 
and  its  life.  Paris  had  proved  itself  more 
treacherous  than  we  had  even  expected  to 
find  it.  Everything  and  everyone  shifted, 
and  wore  one  face  one  minute,  and  one 
another.  We  had  come  to  save  Pavannes* 
life  at  the  risk  of  our  own  ;  we  found  him  to 
be  a  \illain  !  Here  was  Mirepoix  owning 
himself  a  treacherous  wretch,  a  conspirator 
against  a  woman  ;  we  sympathised  with  him. 
The  priest  had  come  upon  a  work  of  charity 
and  rescue ;  we  loathed  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  shrank  from  him,  we  knew  not  why, 
seeming  only  to  read  a  dark  secret,  a  gloomy 
threat  in  each  doubtful  word  he  uttered. 
He  was  the  strangest  enigma  of  all.  Why 
did  we  fear  him]  Why  did  Madame  de 
Pavannes,  who  apparently  had  known  him 
before,  shudder  at  the  touch  of  his  hand? 
Why  did  his  shadow  come  even  between  her 
and  her  sister,  and  estrange  them  ?  so  that 
from  the  moment  Pavannes'  wife  saw  him 
standing  by  Diane's  side,  she  forgot  that 
the  latter  had  come  to  save,  and  looked  on 
her  in  doubt  and  sorrow,  almost  with 
repugnance. 

We  left  the  Yidame  going  back  to  the 
fireplace.  He  stooped  to  set  down  the 
candle  by  the  hearth.  "  They  are  not  here," 
^e  said,  as  he  straightened  himself  again,  and 


looked  curiously  at  his  companions.  He  liad 
aj^rently  been  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
pursuit  to  notice  them  before.  "  That  is 
certain,  so  I  have  the  less  time  to  lose.  But 
I  would — yes,  my  dear  Coadjutor,  I  certainly 
would  like  to  know  before  I  go,  what  you 
are  doing  here.  Mirepoix — Mirepoix  is  an 
honest  man.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yon  in 
Ma  house.  And  two  ladies  %  Two !  Fie, 
Coadjutor.  Ha !  Madame  d*0.  is  it  1  My  dear 
lady," — he  continued,  addressing  her  in  a 
whimsical  tone,  "  do  not  start  at  the  sound  of 
your  own  name  !  It  would  take  a  hundred 
hoods  to  hide  your  eyes,  or  bleach  your  lips 
to  the  common  colour ;  I  should  have  known 
you  at  once,  had  I  looked  at  you.  And  your 
companion  %     Pheugh ! " 

He  broke  off,  whistling  softly.  It  was 
clearthat  he  recognised  Madame  de  Pavannes, 
and  recognized  her  with  astonishment.  The 
bed  creaked  as  I  craned  my  neck  to  see 
what  would  follow.  Even  the  priest  seemed 
to  think  that  some  explanation  was  necessary, 
for  he  did  not  wait  to  be  questioned. 

**  Madame  de  Pavannes,"  he  said  in  a  dry 
husky  voice,  and  without  looking  up,  "  was 
spirited  hither  yesterday;  and  detained 
against  her  will  by  this  good  man ;  who  will 
have  to  answer  for  it.  Madame  d'O.  dis- 
covered her  whereabouts,  and  asked  me  to 
escort  her  here  without  loss  of  time,  and 
enforce  her  sister  s  release." 

"And  her  restoration  to  her  distracted 
husband  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  the  priest  assented,  acquiring 
confidence,  I  thought. 

"  And  Madame  desires  to  go  ?  " 

"  Surely !     Why  not !  " 

"  Well,"  the  Vidame  drawled,  his  manner 
such  as  to  bring  the  blood  to  Madame  de 
Pavannes'  cheek,  "  it  depends  on  the  person 
who — to  use  your  phrase,  M.  le  Coadjuteur 
— spirited  her  hither." 

**And  that,"  Madame  herself  retorted, 
raising  her  head,  while  her  voice  quivered 
with  indignation  and  anger,  "  was  the  Abbess 
of  the  TJrsulines.  Your  suspicions  are  base, 
worthy  of  you  and  unworthy  of  me,  M.  lo 
Vidame  I  Diane  ! "  she  continued  sharply, 
taking  her  sister's  arm,  and  casting  a  dis- 
dainful glance  at  Bezers,  "  let  us  go.  I  want 
to  be  with  my  husband.  I  am  stifled  in  this 
room."  ' 

"We  are  going,  little  ono,"  Diane  mur- 
mured reassuringly.  But  I  noticed  that  the 
speaker's  animation,  which  had  been  as  a  soul 
to  her  beauty  when  she  entered  the  room, 
was  gone.  A  strange  stillness — was  it  fear  of 
the  Vidame  1 — had  taken  its  place. 

"  The  Abbess  of  the  Ursulines  ?  "  Bezei^ 
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continaed  thoughtf  ally.  '^  She  brought  you 
here  I "  There  was  surprise,  genuine  surprise, 
in  his  voice.  '<  A  good  soul,  and  I  thmk  I 
have  heard,  a  friend  of  yours.     Umph  1 " 

''A  very  dear  friend,"  Madame  answered 
stiffly.     "  Now,  Diane  I  " 

''A  dear  friend  I  And  she  spirited  you 
here  yesterday  ! "  commented  the  Yidame, 
with  the  air  of  one  solving  an  anagram. 
'^  And  Mirepoix  detained  you ;  respectable 
j^Iirepoix,  who  \b  said  to  have  a  well-filled 
stocking  under  his  pallet,  and  stands  well 
with  the  bourgeoisie.  He  is  in  the  plot. 
Then  at  a  very  late  hour,  your  affectionate 
sister,  and  my  good  friend  the  Coadjutor, 
enter  to  save  you.     From  what  % " 

No  one  spoke.  The  priest  looked  down, 
his  cheek  livid. 

*'  From  what  % ''  Bezers  continued  with 
grim  playfulness.  ''There  is  the  mystery. 
From  the  clutches  of  this  profligate  Mirepoir, 
I  suppose.  From  the  dangerous  Mirepoix. 
Upon  my  honour,"  with  a  sudden  ring  of 
resolution  in  his  tone,  ''I  think  you  had 
better  stay  where  you  are,  Madame,  until 
morning  !  And  risk  Mirepoix  !  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  ! '  *  Madame  cried  vehemently. 

"Oh,  yes  !  yes  !  "  he  replied.  "What  do 
you  say,  Coadjutor  1  Do  you  not  think 
sol" 

The  priest  looked  down  sullenly.  His 
voice  shook  as  he  murmured  in  answer, 
'^  Madame  vrill  please  herself.  She  has  a 
character,  M.  le  Vidame.  But  if  she  prefer 
to  stay  here — well !  " 

''  She  has  a  character  %  "  rejoined  the  giant, 
his  eyes  twinkling  with  evil  mirth,  "  and  she 
should  go  home  with  you,  and  my  old  friend 
Madame  d'C,  to  save  it !  That  is  it,  is  iti 
No,  no,"  he  continued  when  he  had  had  his 
^lent  laugh  out,  ''  Madame  de  Favannes  will 
do  very  well  here — very  well  here  until 
morning.  We  have  work  to  do.  Come. 
Let  us  go  and  do  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ]  "  said  the  priest,  start- 
ing, .and  looking  up  with  a  subtle  challenge 
—almost  a  threat — in  his  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

Their  eyes  met :  and  seeing  their  looks,  I 
chuckled,  nudging  Croisette.  No  fear  of 
their  discovering  us  now.  I  recalled  the  old 
proverb  which  says  that  when  thieves  fall 
out  honest  men  come  by  their  own,  and  specu- 
lated on  the  chance  of  the  priest  freeing  us 
once  for  all  from  M.  de  Bezers. 

But  the  two  were  ill-matched.  The 
Yidame  could  have  taken  up  the  other  with 
one  hand  and  dashed  his  head  on  the  floor. 
And  it  did  not  end  there.  I  doubt  if  in 
craft  the  priest   was  his  equal.     Behind  a 


frank  brutality  Bezers — unless  his  repute 
tion  belied  him — concealed  an  Italian  intellect. 
Under  a  cynical  recklessness  he  veiled  a  rare 
cunning  and  a  constant  suspicion ;  enjoying 
in  that  respect  a  combination  of  apparently 
opposite  qualities,  which  I  have  known  no 
other  man  possess  in  an  equal  degree,  unless 
it  might  be  his  late  majesty,  Henry  the 
Great.  A  child  would  have  suspected  the 
priest ;  a  veteran  might  have  been  taken  in 
by  the  Yidame. 

And  indeed  the  priest's  eyes  presently  sank. 
"  Our  bargain  is  to  go  for  nothing  1 "  he 
muttered  sullenly. 

"  I  know  of  no  bargain,"  quoth  the  Yidame. 
"  And  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  splitting  hairs 
here.  Set  it  down  to  what  you  like.  Bay  it 
is  a  whim  of  mine,  a  fad,  a  caprice.  Only 
understand  that  Madame  de  Favannes  stays. 
We  go.  And — "  he  added  this,  as  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  *^  though  I 
woiild  not  willingly  use  compulsion  to  a 
lady,  I  think  Madame  d'O.  had  better  come 
too." 

"You  speak  masterfully,"  the  priest 
sneered,  forgetting  the  tone  he  had  himself 
used  a  few  minutes  before  to  Mirepoix. 

"  Just  so.  I  have  forty  horsemen  over 
the  way,"  was  the  dry  answer.  "For  the 
moment,  I  am  master  of  the  legions,  Coad- 
jutor." 

"That  is  truo,"  Madame  d'O.  said;  so 
softly  that  I  started.  She  had  scarcely  spoken 
since  Bezers'  entrance.  As  she  spoke  now, 
she  shook  back  the  hood  from  her  f&ce  and 
disclosed  the  chestnut  hair  clinging  about 
her  temples — deep  blots  of  coloui*  on  the 
abnormal  pallor  of  her  skin.  "  That  is  true, 
M.  de  Bezers,"  she  said.  "You  have  the 
legions.  You  have  the  power.  But  you  will 
not  use  it,  I  think,  against  an  old  friend. 
You  will  not ;  when  I But  listen." 

In  the  very  middle  of  her  appeal  he  cut 
her  short — brute  that  ho  was  !  "  No, 
Madame  ! "  he  burst  out  violently,  disregard- 
ing the  beautiful  face,  the  supplicating 
glance,  that  might  have  moved  a  stone, 
"  that  is  just  what  I  will  not  do.  I  will 
not  listen  1  We  know  one  another.  Is  not 
that  enough?" 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly.  He  returned 
her  gaze,,  not  smiling  now,  but  eying  her 
with  a  curious  watchfulness. 

And  after  a  long  pause  she  turned  from  him. 
"Very  well,"  she  said  softly,  and  drew  a 
deep  quivering  breath,  the  sound  of  which 
reached  us.  "Then  let  us  go."  And  with- 
out— strangest  thing  of  all — bestowing  a 
word  or  look  on  her  sister,  who  was  weaping 
bitterly  in  a  chair,  she  turned  to  the  door 
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send  led  the  way  out,  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
the  last  thing  I  marked. 

The  poor  lady  heard  her  departing  step 
however,  and  sprang  up.  It  dawned  upon 
her  that  she  was  being  deserted.  **  Diane  ! 
Diane  I "  she  cried  distractedly — dnd  I  had  to 
put  my  hand  on  Croisette  to  keep  him  quiet, 
there  was  such  fear  and  pain  in  her  tone — 
"  I  will  go  I  I  will  not  be  left  behind  in 
this  dreadful  place  !  Do  you  hear  ?  Come 
back  to  me,  Diane  I '' 

It  made  my  blood  run  wildly.  But  Diane 
did  not  come  back.  Strange!  And  Bezers 
too  was  unmoved.  He  stood  between  the  poor 
woman  and  the  door,  and  by  a  gesture  bid 
Mirepoix  and  the  priest  pass  out  before  him. 
"  Madame,''  he  said, — and  his  voice,  stern  and 
hard  as  ever,  expressed  no  jot  of  compassion 
for  her,  rather  such  an  impatient  contempt 
as  a  puling  child  might  elicit — "  you  are  safe 
here.  And  here  you  will  stop  I  "Weep  if 
you  please,"  he  added  cynically,  ♦'you  will 
have  the  fewer  tears  to  shed  to-morrow." 

His  last  words — they  certainly  were  odd 
ones — arrested  her  attention.  She  checked 
her  sobs — frightened  I  think — and  looked 
up  at  him.  Perhaps  he  had  spoken  with 
this  in  view,  for  while  she  still  stood  at 
gaze,  her  hands  pressed  to  her  bosom,  he 
slipped  quickly  out  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him.  I  heard  a  muttering  for  an  instant 
outside,  and  then  the  tramp  of  feet  descend- 
ing the  stairs.  They  were  gone,  and  we 
were  still  undiscovered. 

For  Madame,  she  had  clean  forgotten  our 
presence — of  that  I  am  sure — and  the  chance 
of  escape  we  might  afford.  On  finding  herself 
alone  she  gazed  a  short  time  in  alarmed 
silence  at  the  door,  and  then  ran  to  the 
window  and  peered  out,  still  trembling, 
terrified,  silent.     So  she  remained  a  while. 

She  had  not  noticed  that  Bezers  or  going 
out  had  omitted  to  lock  the  door  behind  him. 
I  had.  But  I  was  unwilling  to  move  hastily. 
Some  one  might  return  to  see  to  it  before 
the  Vidame  left  the  house.  And  besides 
the  door  was  not  over  strong,  and  if  locked 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  three  of  us 
when  we  had  only  Mirepoix  to  deal  with. 
So  I  kept  the  others  where  they  were  by  a 
nudge  and  a  pinch,  and  held  my  breath  a 
moment,  straining  my  ears  to  catch  the 
closing  of  the  door  below.  I  did  not  hear 
that.  But  I  did  catch  a  sound  that  otherwise 
might  have  escaped  me,  but  which  now  riveted 
my  eyes  to  the  door  of  our  room.  Some  one 
in  the  silence,  which  followed  the  trampling 
on  the  .stairs,  had  cautiously  laid  a  hand  on 
the  latch. 

The  light  in  the  room  was  dim.     Mirepoix 


had  taken  one  of  the  candles  with  him,  and 
the  other  wanted  snuffing.  I  could  not  see 
vrhother  the  latch  moved ;  whether  or  no  it 
was  rising.  But  watching  intently,  I  made 
out  that  the  door  was  being  opened — slowly, 
noiselessly.  I  saw  some  one  enter — a  furtive 
gliding  shadow. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  nervous — then  I 
recognised  the  dark  hooded  figure.  It  was 
only  Madame  d'O.  Bravo  woman!  She 
had  evaded  the  Yidame,  and  slipped  back 
to  the  rescue.  Ha,  ha !  We  would  defeat 
the  Vidame  yet!  Things  were  going 
better ! 

But  then  something  in  her  manner — as  she 
stood  holding  the  door  and  peering  into  the 
room — something  in  her  bearing  startled 
and  frightened  me.  As  she  came  forward 
her  movements  were  so  stealthy  that  her  foot- 
steps made  no  sound.  Her  dark  shadow, 
moving  ahead  of  her  across  the  floor,  was  not 
more  silent  than  she.  An  undefined  desire 
to  make  a  noise,  to  give  the  alarm,  seized  me. 

Half-way  across  the  room  she  stopped  to 
listen,  and  looked  round,  startled  herself,  I 
think,  by  the  silence.  She  could  not  see 
her  sister,  whose  figure  was  bluiTed  by  the 
outlines  of  the  curtain  ;  and  no  doubt  she  was 
puzzled  to  think  what  had  become  of  her. 
The  suspense  which  I  felt,  but  did  not  under- 
stand, was  so  great  that  at  last  I  moved,  and 
the  bed  creaked. 

In  a  moment  her  face  was  turned  our  way, 
and  she  glided  forwards,  her  features  still 
hidden  by  the  hood  of  her  cloak.  She  was 
close  to  us  now,  bending  over  us.  She 
raised  her  hand  to  her  head — ^to  shade  her 
eyes,  as  she  looked  more  closely,  I  supposed, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  she  saw  us — 
whether  she  took  the  shapelessness  in  tho 
shadow  of  the  curtain  for  her  sister,  or  could 
not  make  it .  out, — I  was  ^tliinking  how  we 
could  best  apprise  her  of  our  presence  with- 
out alarming  her, — when  Croisette  dashed 
my  thoughts  to  the  winds  I  Croisette,  with 
a  tremendous  whoop  and  a  crash,  bouivled 
over  me  on  to  the  floor  1 

She  uttered  a  gasping  cry — a  cry  of  in- 
tense, awful  fear.  I  have  the  sound  in  my 
oars  even  now.  She  staggered  back,  clutch- 
ing the  air.  I  heard  the  metallic  clang  and 
ring  of  something  falling  on  the  floor.  I 
heard  an  answering  cry  of  alarm  from  the 
window  3  and  then  Madame  de  Pavannes 
ran  forward  and  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

It  was  strange  to  find  the  room  lately  so 
silent  become  at  once  alive  with  whispering 
forms,  as  we  came  hastily  to  light.  I  cursed 
Croisette  for  his  folly,  I  w^as  immeasurably 
angry  with   him,   but   I   had   no   time   to 
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waste  words  on  him  then.  I  hurried  to  the 
4loor  to  guard  it.  I  opened  it  a  hands- 
breadth,  and  listened.  All  was  quiet  below  ; 
the  house  stilL  I  took  the  key  out  of  the 
lock  and  pat  it  in  my  pocket  and  went  back. 
Marie  and  Croisette  were  standing  a  little 
apart  from  Madame  de  Favannes,  who,  hang- 
ing over  her  sister,  was  by  turns  bathiog  her 
face  aud  explaining  our  presence. 

la  a  very  few  minutes  Madame  d'O. 
seemed  to  recover,  and  sat  up.  The  first 
shock  of  deadly  terror  had  passed,  but  she 
was  still  pale.  She  still  tremble4»  and  shrank 
from  meeting  our  eyes,  though  I  saw  her, 
when  our  attention  was  apparently  directed 
elsewhere,  glance  at  one  and  another  of  us  with 
a  strange  intentness,  a  shuddering  curiosity. 
Xo  wonder,  I  thought.  She  must  have  hud 
a  terrible  fright— one  that  might  have  killed 
a  more  timid  woman  1 

*•  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  ? "  I 
iusked  Croisette  presently,  my  anger  certainly 
uot  decreasing  the  more  I  looked  at  her 
beautiful  face.  "  You  might  have  killed 
her ! " 

In  charity  I  supposed  his  nerves  had  failed 
liim,  for  he  could  not  now  give  me  a  straight- 
forward answer.  His  only  reply  was,  "  Let 
us  get  away !  Let  us  get  away  from  this 
horrible  house  !  "  and  this  he  kept  repeating 
Nvith  a  shudder  as  he  moved  restlessly  to 
and  fro. 

"  With  all  my  heart ! "  I  answered,  looking 
at  him  with  some  contempt.  **  That  is 
exactly  'what  we  are  going  to  do  !  " 

But  all  the  same  his  words  reminded  me 
of  something  which  in  the  excitement  of  the 
i«ene  I  had  momentarily  forgotten — our  duty. 
Pavannes  must  still  bo  saved,  though  not  for 
Kit;  rather  to  answer  to  us  for  his  sins. 
But  he  must  be  saved !  And  now  that  the 
rood  was  open,  every  minute  lost  was  a 
reproach  to  us.  "  Yes,"  I  added  roughly, 
my  thoughts  turned  into  a  more  rugged 
channel,  ^*  you  are  right.  This  is  no  time 
for  nursing.  We  must  be  going.  Madame 
de  Pavannes,"  I  went  on,  addressing  myself 
to  her,  **  you  know  the  way  home  from  here — 
to  your  house  f  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  cried. 

"That  is  well,"  I  answered.  "Then  we 
will  start.  Your  sister  is  sufficiently  recovered 
now,  I  think.  And  we  mil  not  risk  any 
further  delay." 

1  did  not  tell  her  of  her  husband's 
danger,  or  that  we  suspected  him  of  wrong- 
ing her,  and  being  in  fact  the  cause  of  her 
detention.  I  wanted  her  serWces  as  a 
^uide.  That  was  the  main  point,  though  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  put  her  in  a  place  of 


safety  at  the   same  time  that  we   fulfilled 
our  own  mission.  « 

,  She  rose  eagerly.     "  You  are  sure  that  we 
can  get  out  1 "  she  said. 
.  "  Sure,"  I  replied  with  a  brevity  worthy 
of  Bezers  himself. 

And  I  was  right.  We  trooped  down 
stairs,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible ; 
with  the  result  that  Mirepoix  only  took 
the  alarm,  and  came  upon  us  when  we 
were  at  the  outer  door  bungling  with  the 
lock.  Then  I  made  short  work  of  him, 
checking  his  scared  words  of  remonstrance 
by  flashing  my  dagger  before  his  eyes.  I 
induced  him  in  the  same  fashion — he  was 
fairly  taken  by  surprise — to  undo  the  fasten- 
ings himself  ;  and  so,  bidding  him  follow  us 
at  his  peril,  we  slipped  out  one  by  one.  We 
softly  closed  the  door  behind  us.  And  lo ! 
we  were  at  last  free — free  and  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  with  the  cool  night  air  fanning  our 
brows.  A  church  hard  by  tolled  the  hour 
of  two ;  and  the  strokes  were  echoed,  before 
we  had  gone  many  steps  along  the  ill-paved 
^&y»  ^y  the  solemn  tones  of  the  bell  of  Notre 
Dame. 

We  were  free  and  in  the  streets,  with  a 
guide  who  knew  the  way.  If  Bezers  had  not 
gone  straight  from  us  to  his  vengeance  we 
might  thwart  him  yet.'  I  strode  along 
quickly,  Madame  d  O.  by  my  side,  the  others 
a  little  way  in  front.  Here  and  there  an 
oil-lamp,  swinging  from  a  pulley  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  enabled  us  to  avoid  some 
obstacle  more  foul  than  usual,  or  to  leap 
oyer  a  pool  which  had  formed  in  the  kennel. 
Even  in  my  excitement,  my  country-bred 
senses  rebelled  against  the  sights  and  smells, 
the  noisome  air  and  oppressive  closeness  of 
the  streets. 

The  town  was  quiet,  and  very  dark  where 
the  smoky  lamps  were  not.  Yet  I  won- 
dered if  it  ever  slept,  for  more  than  once  we 
had  to  stand  aside  to  give  passage  to  a  party 
of  men  hurrying  along  with  links  and  arms. 
Several  times  too,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  our  walk,  I  was  surprised  by  the  flashing  of 
bright  lights  in  a  courtyard,  the  door  of 
which  stood  half  open  to  right  or  left.  Once 
I  saw  the  glow  of  torches  reflected  ruddily 
in  the  windows  of  a  tall  and  splendid  man- 
sion a  little  withdrawn  from  the  street. 
The  source  of  the  light  was  in  the  fore-court, 
hidden  from  us  by  a  low  wall,  but  I  caught 
the  murmur  of  voices  and  stir  of  many  feet. 
Once  a  gate  was  stealthily  opened  and  two 
armed  men  looked  out,  the  act  and  their 
manner  of  doing  it,  reminding  me  on  the 
instant  of  those  who  had  peeped  out  to 
inspect   us   some  hours   before    in   Bezers' 
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house.  And  once,  nay  twice,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  alley  I  discerned  a  knot  of 
men  standing  motionless  in  the  gloom. 
There  was  an  air  of  mystery  abroad — as  of 
solemn  stir  and  preparation  going  on  under 
cover  of  the  darkness — which  awed  and  un- 
nerved me. 

But  I  said  nothing  of  this,  and  my  com- 
panion was  equally  silent.  Like  most  coun- 
trymen I  w.is  ready  to  believe  in  any  ex- 
aggeration of  the  city's  late  hours,  the  more 
.  at)  she  made  no  remark.  I  supposed — shaking 
off  the  momentary  impression— -that  what  I 
saw  was  innocent  and  normal.  Besides  I 
was  thinking  what  I  should  say  to  Favannes 
when  I  saw  him — in  what  terms  I  should 
warn  him  of  his  peril,  and  cast  his  perfidy 
in  his  teeth. 

We  had  hurried  along  in  this  woy — and 
in  absolute  silence,  save  when  some  obstacle 
or  pitfall  drew  from  us  an  exclamation — for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  my  com- 
panion, turning  into  a  slightly  widei-  street, 
slackened  her  speed,  and  indicated  by  a 
gesture  that  wo  had  arrived.  A  lamp  hung 
over  the  porch,  to  which  she  pointed,  and 
showed  the  small  side  gate  half  open.  We 
were  close  behind  the  other  three  now.  I 
saw  Croisette  stoop  to  enter  and  as  quickly 
fall  back  a  pace.     Why  ? 

In  a  moment  it  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  we  were  too  late — tliat  the  Yidame  had 
been  before  us.     And  yet  how  quiet  it  all 

Then  I  breathed  freely  again.  I  saw  that 
Croisette  had  only  stepped  back  to  avoid 
some  one  who  was   coming   out^the  Coad- 


jutor in  fact.  The  moment  the  entmnoo  was 
clear  the  lad  shot  in,  and  the  others  after 
him,  the  priest  taking  no  notice  of  them,  nor 
they  of  him. 

I  was  for  going  in  too,  when  I  felt  Madame 
d'O.'s  hand  tighten  suddenly  on  my  arm. 
and  then  fall  from  it.  Apprised  of  some- 
thing by  this,  I  glanced  at  the  priest's  face, 
catching  sight  of  it  by  chance  just  as  his 
eyes  met  hers.  His  face  was  white — ugly 
with  disappointment  and  rage,  bitt«r  snarling 
rage,  that  was  hardly  human.  He  grasped 
her  by  the  arm  roughly  and  twisted  her 
round  without  ceremcmy ;  so  as  to  draw  her 
a  few  paces  aside,  yet  not  so  far  that  I  could 
not  hear  what  they  said. 

"  He  is  not  here  ! "  he  hissed.  "  Do  you 
understand  1  He  crossed  the  river  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  at  nightfall— search- 
ing for  her.     And  he  has  not  come  hack  !  " 

She  stood  silent  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
had  received  a  blow — silent  and  dismayed. 
Something  serious  had  happened.  I  could 
see  that. 

"  He  cannot  recross  the  river  now  J  "  shs 
said  after  a  time.     "The  gates — " 

"Shut!  "he  replied  briefly.  "The  keys 
are  at  the  Louvre." 

"  And  the  boats  are  on  this  side  t  " 

"  Every  boat !  "  he  answered,  striking  his 
one  hand  on  the  other  with  violence. 
"  Every  boat !     No  one  may  cross  until  it  is 

"  And  St.  Germain  1 "  she  said  in  a  lower 

"Thero  will  bo  nothing  dono  there.     No- 


{To  be  continued.) 


A     QUAINT 

and  intereatiBg 
old  town  is 
Dieppe,  its  nar- 
row streets 
filled  in  the 
holiday  season 
with  ail  odd 
mod  ley  of 
fisher  -  folk, 
marketing  pea- 
.     _  ■      .'         j'     ..'  sants   and  burgesses, 

,,p.,' :  Parisian         pleasure- 

Fram .  Drawing  h,  uoBzar  hmlio«.  ■>  l:^IieKi>£-        seekers,     health     re- 

@l£j^_  cruiters  from  all  part.'^ 
of  France,  and  a  fair 
Bprinkiing  of  one's  own  countrymen.  This  mixture  of  many-classed  humanity  has,  how- 
ever, centres  of  special  attraction  to  each  separate  caste,  the  bemrgeoit  class  and  lower 
orders  rallying  round  the  old  church  of  St.  Jacques,  while  the  fashionable  folk  hover  in 
and  around  the  fine  Casino,  with  its  baths  and  divers  other  attractions,  high  above  which 
tover  the  cliffs  whereon  is  situate  the  old  C/UUeau  with  its  frowning  bastions,  ramparts, 
and  machicolated  walls.  Wending  our  way  thitlier,  we  ore  rewarded  with  a  magnificent 
view  seaward.  White- winged  yachts  gently  plough  tho  deep  blue  expanse  in  all  directions ; 
rovring  boats  are  everywhere ;  and  tiny  canoe  croft — looking,  from  this  eminence,  like 
toy-boats — swiftly  glide  along,  forming  n.  fairy-like  scene  on  the  sunny  August  morning. 
Below  is  the  Casino  ;  and,  in  front  of  this  gay  palace,  men  and  women  bathing  i:i  dre.s.ses 
of  many  hues  and  divers  cuts.  Life  and  sunshine  everywhere,  in  strange  contrant  to  the 
forbidding  mass  of  the  fortress  near  at  hand. 

Let  us  descend  from  our  breezy  position  and  eiamine  tho  venerable  church  of  St. 
Jacques.  What  a  picturesque  composition  i-i  the  group  formed  by  this  building  and  the 
Imsy  market  close  by  1  Vendors  of  all  possible  classes  of  goods  tending  their  little  atatls, 
whereon  are  temptingly  displayed  lusciouti  fruits  and  freshly  cut  vegetables,  poultry, 
live  and   dead,  hosiery,   haberdashery,   and    what  not.     Fishermen   and    fisherwomen,  in. 
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their  quaiut  coRtumei:,  country  folk  and 
townspeople  biijinjj  and  selling  amidst  e, 
babel  of  voices  and  general  hubbub  ;  and 
overshadowing  this  mass  of  bright  colour  and 
busy  life,  are  the  peaceful  presence  and  gray- 
toned  walls  of  the  old  church,  with  its  bold, 
early  architecture  and  elaborate  additions. 

Entering  the  beautiful  building  one  is  at 
<mce  struck  with  the  excessive  height  of  the 


bub  of  the  market !  Wo  catch  but  a  momen- 
tary sound  of  the  bustling  marketers,  each 
time  the  little  padded  doors  are  opened  by  a 
would-be  worshipper,  A  rising  and  falling 
hum  and  then  all  is  quiet  again,  save  for  the 
muffled  tread  of  soft-covered  feet  or  the  sharp 
pitter-patter  of  patten  or  sabot.  It  is  curious 
to  note,  while  we  sketch,  the  variety  of  persons 
who  enter.  See,  here  comes  a  quaiatly- 
clothed  peasant  child,  of  perhaps  ten  sum- 
mers, leading  her  little  baby  brother  by  the 
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nave — high  even  for  the  old  French  builders, 
who  loved  dizzy  height  and  loftiness  in  their 
interiors. .  What  surprises  meet  one  at  every 
turn !  Such  charming  little  flamlioyant 
doorways  and  screens-— gems  of  workman- 
ship, which  are  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
building  what  the  enriched  capitals  of  the 
nave  arcade  are  to  their  plainer  columns  and 
shafts. 

How   peaceful   and  quiet   the   silence  of 
these  old  churches  surT'ounded  by  tlie  hub- 


hand.  Crossing  herself  and  the  boy  in  the 
oilhodox  manner,  she  patters  away  to  find  a 
chair,  whilst  the  little  fellow  gazes  around 
him  in  wonderment  and  astonishment. 
Another  clamorous  outburst  from  th« 
bartering  world  without,  and  a  country 
woman,  with  her  marketing  basket,  enters  ; 
and  when  her  footfall  has  ceased  to  resound 
through  the  building,  the  air  of  peace  and 
quietness  once  more  resumes  its  sway.  Now 
comes  a  poor  fishermnn,  and  anon  a  blue- 
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bioused  peasant.  Wealthier  people  enter, 
but  the  lower  classes  are  the  sort  of  persons 
^ven  mostly  to  frequenting  these  buildings 
in  the  ordinary  hours  of  the  day. 

Across  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  is  the 
Faubourg  of  Le  Pollet  —  the  picturesque 
fishermen's  quarter  where  towards  midnight 
iin  the  anniversary  of  le  jour  det  MorU,  say 
the  superstitious  inhabitants,  there  passes 
tbrough  the  old  streets  a  funeral  car  drawn 
tiy  eight  white  horses  with  white  dogs  run- 
ning before,  and  accompanied  by  the  cries  of 
those  who  have  died  during  the  past  year. 


when  the  gruosome  funeral  car  passes 
through  the  town,  he  will  be  followed  about 
by  his  "  double,"  and  in  his  net  he  will  find 
naught  but  broken  bones  and  skeletons.  If, 
on  this  day,  the  prayers  and  masses  oSered 
up  be  insufficient,  a  phantom  ship  approaches 
the  harbour,  in  a  howling  wind  and  raging 
sea,  and    on  the  deck  may  be    seen    the 
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Xeedless  to  say,  few  pei-sons  have  actually 
seen  this  apparition.  Those  who  do  behold 
it  may  expect  to  die  before  long.  The  fisher- 
men of  Le  Follei,  whose  daughters  search  the 
--ihores  for  a  certain  "  stone  of  happiness," 
nhich  besides  other  blessings  wUl  bring 
them  in  due  season  a  good  husband,  seem 
to  be  second  to  none  in  point  of  superstitious 
belief.     Should  any  go  to  sea  on  the  day 
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shadowy  forms  of  those  who  it  is  supposed 
hare  long  since  perished. 

Very  beautiful  ia  the  scenery  between  the 
coast  of  Normandy  and  Bouen  :  the  pictur- 
esque old  buildings  and  meadow -Ian  da,  with 
peacefully  grazing  cattle  ;  very  charming  in 
the  evening  light,  and  the  fleeting  glimpeee  of 
peasantrhfe  most  interesting  and  entertain- 
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ing.  Bold  and  richly- wooded  kills  surround 
the  grass -grown  valleys,  with  pleasant 
Gtreama  winding  amongst  tall  poplar  trees  ; 
cornfields  occasionally,  and  apple  orchards 
everywhere,  with  their  golden  and  rusaet 
fruit,  fairer  to  look  upon  than  is  the  beverage 
they  produce  pleasant  to  the  average  English 
palate.  Past  villages  with  straw-thatched 
cottages  of  many  weather-stains  and  mosE- 


grown,  and  little  churches  with  gray  slated 
spires  ;  past  thriving  towns  with  their  more 
ambitious  churches  and  their  mills  and  fac- 
tories; on  through  the  rolling  tree-covered 
hills,  the  conntry  increases  in  beauty  and  in- 
terext  all  the  way  to  Rouen.  The  cottages  and 
farm- buildings,  here,  are  especially  curious, 
as  they  have  mostly  external  stairs,  to  protect 
which  the  thatched  roofs  project  in  a  very  odd 
manner  ;  and  the  slate-covered  spires,  though 
plain  and  simple  in  these  villages,  are  really 
the  rudiments  of  those  elaborate  stated 
belfriefl  so  typical  of   Normandy. 


Passing,  with  Gomew)iat  of  a  mad  rush 
down  hill,  through  a  short  tunnel,  the  train 
lands  one  at  the  world-renowned  city  of 
Bouen.  Before  entering  the  tunnel,  how- 
ever, the  railway,  sweeping  round  to  the  left. 
affords  a  glorious  view  of  the  city  below — 
a  coup  (Tail  that  enables  one  to  appreciate 
its  fine  position  on  the  smiling  Seine,  with 
bold  hills  surrounding  it  on  almost  every  side. 
On  a  fine  evening,  a  wild  profusion  of  glisten- 
ing roofs,  gables,  towers,  spires,  and  spirelets 
arises  out  or  the  night- bhadows  in  the  valley, 
dominated  by  the  sombre  outlines  of  the 
lantern  of  St.  Ouen,  and  the  vast  jf^cAe  above 
the  Cathedral,  whicli  soars  aloft  till  the  cross 
at  its  apex  appears  bharp  and  block  against 
the  glowing  sky. 

The  church  of  St,  Ouen  has  much  that  is 
extremely  beautiful  in  its  external  architec- 
ture. Walking  in  the  pleasant  shady  gardens 
that  surround  a  portion  of  this  building,  we 
can  admire  the  fine  proportions  of  the  Early 
French  architecture  of  its  choir  and  transepts, 
bristling  with  the  water-washed  grinning 
gargoyle,  though  we  may  regret  that  the 
elaborate  flamboyant  lantern  tower  should 
lock  so  many  ennobling  qualities,  and  that 
the  modern  western  towers  should  be  yet 
more  ignoble.  The  glories  of  the  interior  may 
bo  seen  at  their  best  on  a  J^te  day,  when  tho 
telling  of  the  monster  bell  invites  us  to  join 
the  multitude  asseuibling  in  the  nave  to  tako 
part  in  the  celebration  of  high  mass.  On 
these  occasions  the  harmonies  of  sound  are 
added  to  the  poetry  of  form  ;  and  sweet  in- 
cense is  wafted  down  the  aibles,  and  ascends 
in  blue  wreaths  te  the  lofty  vaulting,  caating 
the  brilliant  colours  in  the  stained  glass 
windows  to  sparkle  and  scintillate  again,  and 
the  long  candles  to  twinkle  with  stur-liko 
effect.  Every  step  discloses  some  fresh  beauty 
in  this  glorious  fane,  each  exquisite  feature, 
however,  itself  subordinate  te  that  unity  of 
effect — that  oneness  of  purpose  and  motive — 
evidenced  at  St.  Ouen  in  a  degree  to  which 
no  other  French  Gothic  church  has  ever 
attained. 

A  truly  noble  interior ;  rich  with  exquisite 
sculptures  and  blazing  with  stained  glass  t 
Looking  down  its  whole  length  eastward, 
the  glass  in  the  apse  resembles  in  itH 
graduated  colouring  the  cool  tints  of 
the  morning  sunrise;  whilst  through  the 
great  rose  window,  at  the  west  end,  there 
comes  in  a  flood  of  light — brilliant  and  fiery 
-—flaming  like  the  evening  western  glow. 

From  the  peaceful,  incense-scented  chnrchr 
we  go  once  more  into  the  bustle  of  the  out- 
side world — into  the  life  of  a  city  rationally 
enjoying  the  Sabbath  :  the  green  places  and 
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squares  olive  with  a  well-ordered,  neatly- 
dressed  crowd ;  the  trams  laden  with  pas- 
sengers for  pretty  Maromtne,  in  the  valley 
o[  the  Cailly — where  is  the  beautiful  Fortt- 
Vert^to  the  village  of  Petit  Quevilly,  or  to 
Darm^tal  with  its  spinning  mills ;  and  bands 
playing  in  the  greensward  round  the  apse  of 
St.  Ouen,and  in  the  charming  Solferino  Gar- 
•koB,  near  the  Picture  Gallery.     Then  down 


on  the  quay  with  its  forest  of  masts  and 
shipping,  a  host  of  cq/«»,  with  their  little 
tables  set  out  in  front,  around  which  the 
Rouenese  gather  in  family  groups  to  discuss 
things  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular. 
Steamboats,  laden  with  civilians  and  soldiers, 
plough  the  glistening  waters  of  the  Seine 
on  their  way  to  Dieppedale  and  other  plea- 
sant riyer-EJde  places,  perhaps  as  far  as  La 
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Bouille,  for  a,  glimpse  of  the  lonesome  re- 
mains of  the  Castle  of  Bobert  le  Diable, 
crowning  »  hill  near  Moulineaux,  destroyed 
by  King  John,  and  now  haunt«d  by  evil 
tipirits,  and  filled  at  nightfall — says  M.  Jnles 
Janin  in  La  Ifonrmndie — with  the  doleful 
cries  oE  the  lost  Eobert. 

Bouen  Cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame,  though 
possessing  little  that  is  striking  in  its  internal 
architectural  effect,  has  yet  an  exterior  that 
is  truly  magnificent.  As  the  intfirior  of  St. 
Ouen  is  a  thinsr  to  be  remembered  for  all 
tin 


growths  have  capped  the  turrets  with  golJ, 
and  the  weatherings  of  buttreeis  and  pinnacle 
with  a  soft  yet  bnlliant  green ;  while  wild- 
llowers  flourish  in  many  a  nook  and  cranny 
in  the  old  etouework,  blossoming  luxuriantly 
and  nestling  round  the  weather-worn  carv- 
ings, wrought  in  humble  imitation  of  their 
own  abstract  principles  of  beauty. 

Bat  even  without  this  nnstinting  aid  from 
Nature,  the  external  architecture  of  Notre 
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it  is  true,  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the 
hand  of  Time.  Nature,  with  her  ever-har- 
monious colouring,  has  thrown  a  veil  of  deep- 
toned  grays  over  the  mouldering  stonework ; 
and  the  crumbling  decay  of  ages  has  softened 
every  harsh  angle.  The  tiny  slates,  on  the 
great  roof,  glisten  with  a  silvery  hne ;  and 
cycles  of  storm-waters  have  tinted  the  cop- 
per roofs  with  olive  and  russet.     Vegetable 


Dame  de  Bouen  would  possess  sterling  quali- 
ties. We  must  perha^ps  except  the  vast  iron 
spire,  although  that  mighty  object  has  been  so 
ruthlessly  anathematized  that  one  is  tempted 
to  find  an  excuse  for  it  as  the  only  dominant 
feature  binding  together  a  very  irregular 
composition.  No  words  can  express  the 
glories  of  the  famous  west  portal,  unless 
indeed,  Mr.  Buskin's  eulogies  enable  one  to 
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appreciate  the  labour  involved  in  its  minute 
BOulpturi?s,  now,  alas !  fast  crumbling  away, 
the  heads  of  the  delicately  chiselled  statues 
falling  off  in  all  directions,  without  the  aid 
of  a  Puritanical  ouBlaugbt.  It  is  a  heart- 
breaking sight,  but  it  would  be  useless  to 
talk  of  restoring  the  work.  Better  by  far 
that  it  should  die  a  natural  death ;  it  is 
at  least  lovely  in  its  decay. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  was  dis- 
covered the  heart  of  Ricliard  CcEur  de 
Lion,  encased  in  a  triple  casket  of  silver, 
wood  and  lead,  and  inserted  into  the 
stone  on  which  is  noiv  placed  an  effigy 
of  the  King,  discovered  at  the  samo 
time.  The  heart  crumbled  into  dust  on 
the  casket  being  npeaed,  and  the  littlo 
heap  of  earth  may  now  be  seen  in  tho 
)tus^  d'Antiquit^s,  where,  also,  the 
curious  may  note  that  the  great  William 
the  Coiiqueror's  sign-manual  was  neither 
more  ambitious  nor  elaborate  than  that 
of  WUliam  Stumps.  Near  Richard's 
effigy  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  Flantagenet. 
Aud  "  Here  lies  Rollo  "—says  the  in- 
scription on  a  marble  tablet  on  a  restored 
recumbent  elEgy  in  a  chapel  next  the 
south  transept^"  Here  lies  Bollo,  the 
first  duke  and  founder,  and  father  of 
Normandy  " — the  gentleman  who  re- 
fused point  blank  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
Charles  the  Simple — the  stalwart  leader 
of  the  very  identical  band  ot  Scan- 
dinavian adventnrers  whose  home  was 
on  the  foaming  wave  and  who 

"  bravely  won  a  gallant  name. 
And  conquered  Normandy," 

St.  Maclou  may  well   be  called  the 
third  "  lion  "  of  Rouen.  Many  a  town 
would  be   proud   to   coll  this  elegant 
church    its  cathedral,   even    supposing 
that  the  author  of  the  Seven  Lamps  had 
not  dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  the  sculp- 
tures contained  in    its  magnificent   west 
portal,  and  said  that  the  Inferno  side  of  the 
composition  representing  the  Last  Judgment 
had  been  executed  with  a  degree  of  power 
who^  fearful   grotegquenees  could    only  be 
described   as  a  mingling   of    the    minds  of 
(^)rcagnaand  Hogarth.  After  this  description 
I  must  confess  for   my  own  part — through 
hopes  being  raised  to  an  excessive  height — to 
have  been  a  little  disappointed.     But  one  is 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  laee-like  Ja^Ua 
and   tbe  exquisite   little    staircase    to    the 
organ-loft,  a  gem  of  flamboyant  workman- 
Round  St.  Maclou  gather  the  oldest  and 


most  picturesque  of  the  timber  houses,  witit 
their  curious  elevations  and  broken  sky- 
lines ;  and  adjoining  the  church  is  the  old 
Aitre,  originally  the  finest  of  eighty  cloistered 
burying-grounds    that    existetl    in     ancient 

Of    the  thirty-seven  parisli  churches  and 
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thirty-odd  convents  that  Roue 
fore  the  Revolution  of  1793,  there  at  present 
remain  only  fifteen  devoted  to  worship,  many 
having  disappeared  and  some  being  dese- 
crated and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Mammon. 
Very  early  Norman  architecture  is  scarce. 
One  solitary  remnant  there  is  of  masonry  of 
ft  Romanesque  type  in  which  is  incorporated. 


Koman  brickwork,  and  that  is  the  ciypt  of 
the  modem  chureh  of  St.  Oervaia.  This 
fragment,  however,  possesses  the  deepest  in- 
terest, as  being  in  all  probability  part  of 
the  old  priory  which  existed  when  William 
the  Cionqueror  was  Iffonght  there  to  die  of  the 
injuries  received  at  the  sa^'bing  of  Mantes — - 
when,  finding  no  rest  in  his  own  palace  sur- 
rounded by  the  noise  of  the  city,  he  was 
caiTied  outside  the  walls  to  the  quietude  of 
the  old  Priory  of  St.  Gervais,  and  where,  after 


(iufferiug  gi-eatly  for  weeks,  attended  by 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Lisieus,  and  Guntherd, 
Abbot  of  Jumieges,  he  passed  quietly  away  nt 
early  dawn  on  a  September  morning  in  the 
year  1087. 

Eouen  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  siege  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Two  years  after  tho 
Rattle  of  Agiucourt,  Henry  V.  disembarked 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Touques — the  pleasant  river  that  winds 
from  Ti-ouville-Deauville  to  Lisieux,  through 
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a  beaatifally  wooded  valley — and  reducing 
the  chief  towns  of  Lower  Normandy  and 
secaiing  himself  from  attacks  from  other 
quarters,  crossed  the  Seine  and  invested 
Rouen.  Then  commenced  that  memorable 
siege,  wherein,  says  the  author  of  Za  Nor- 
mandie,  the  greatest  names  of  England  en- 
deavoured to  win  for  themselves  a  glorious 
posterity.  For  six  long  months  the  city, 
under  Alan  Blanchard,  held  out,  though 
famine  sorely  told  upon  the  crowds  assembled 
within  its  walls.  The  stern,  unrelenting 
nature  of  King  Henry  V.  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  history  of  this  siege.  Thousands  of 
peasantry  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city 
were  cast  out  of  the  gates,  but  were  refused 
passage  through  the  ^iglish  i-anks.  Horrible 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  these  poor 
wret«hes.  Women,  we  read,  dying  of  starva- 
tion, gave  birth  to  children,  who  were  hauled 
up  in  baskets  to  receive  baptism,  and  lowered 
again  to  die  on  their  mothers'  breasts.  Within 
the  walls  the  population  wasted  away. 
Famine  reduced  it  by  one-half.  Yet  still 
Henry  relented  not,  "  War,"  said  he,  '*  has 
three  handmaidens  ever  waiting  on  her.  Fire, 
Blood,  and  Famine ;  and  I  have  chosen 
Famine,  the  meekest  maid  of  the  three."  In 
despair  the  citizens  resolved  to  fire  their 
city  8j)d  to  throw  themselves  in  a  body  on 
the  Coglish  host.  Henry,  however,  not  to  be 
disappointed  of  the  covetetl  prize,  when  almost 
within  his  grasp,  offered  terms  that  were 
luxepted,  and  the  English  king  entered  Bouen 
in  triumph,  though,  as  subsequent  history 
shows,  not  to  hold  the  city  for  long. 

The  callous  indifference  to  all  human  suf- 
fering which  Henry  evinced  on  this  occa- 
sion cnlminat«d  in  his  treatment  of  the  patriot 
Alan  Blanchard,  who  on  the  entry  of  the 
English  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  But 
a  trifling  stain  on  the  English  memory  is  this 
murder  of  Blanchard  when  contrasted  with 
the  foul  deed  with  which  we  all  associate  the 
city  of  Rouen — the  burning  of  the  noble 
Maid  of  Orleans  in  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle. 
In  this  old  market-place  of  Rouen  we  may 
stand  and  call  to  mind  facts  of  past  history 
not  creditable  to  the  English  nation.  Few 
blacker  deeds  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  on  the  21st  of  rebruary, 
1431,  was  arrayed  ogainst  a  helpless  girl 
loaded  with  chains,  to  charge  her  with 
sorcery  and  heresy,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
subtle,  crafty  cross-questioning,  to  make  her 
weave  her  own  condemnation.  The  simple 
frankness  of  Joan  of  Arc,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  a  match  for  all,  even  for  Cauchon, 
Bishop  of  BeauvEUR,  President  of  that  Court 
of  the  Inquisition  which  contrived  to  have 


her    burnt    at   the  stake   on   the   30th   of 
May,  1431. 

Every  incident  connected  with  the  burning 
of  the  Moid  of  Orleans,  has  been  duly  chi-o- 
nicled ;  but  no  one  was  near  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  tale  of  how  King  John 
murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
in  the  tower  that  once  stood  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bosse-Veille-Tour,  erected  in  996  by  the 
admirable  Richard  Sans-Peur,  third  Duke 
of  Normandy,  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  historians  that,  after  John  had  sent 
ftince  Arthur  from  Falaise  to  this  castle, 
he  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  in 
April,  1203,  and   that  he  further   cast  his 
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body  into  the  Seine,  whose  waters  then 
flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  tower. 
Mystery,  however,  is  shrouded  around  the 
bloody  deed,  be  to  the  method  to  which  John 
resorted  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his  nephew. 
Were  we  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances,  the  murder  of 
Alan  Blanchard  and  the  sacrifice  of  Joan  of 
Arc  might  be  the  least  shameful  of  the  three 
black  deeds  that  stain  for  all  time  the 
memory  of  the  English  at  Rouen. 

But  enongh  of  these  harrowing  stories  of 
the  past.  Avaunt  1  They  are  brought  forcibly 
before  us  at  Rouen,  although  the  stones 
that  witnessed  the  acts  have  long  since  been 
swept  away  ;  the  walla  which  Alan  Blanchard 
so  bravely  defended  have  gone ;  the  Place 
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de  la  Pucelle  has  totally  changed  its  appear-  effect  that  Rouen  would  hare  had  in  the  days 

ance  ;  and  the  tower  on  the  Seine  has  been  of  its  prime  as  an  ancient  city  ;  and  when 

razed  to  the  ground.     Modem  Bouea  indeed  we  find  ourselves  near  the  curious  Tour  de  la 

is  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  that  Grosse  Horloge,  the  old  houses  around  St. 

shadow   is   fast  melting  away.     Rouen  has  Maclou,  or  in  the  quiet  inclosure  of  the  Hotel 

long  been  the  Manchester  of  France,  and  a  Bourgth^roude,  with  its  beautiful  bas-relief 
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Manchester  and    ancient    architecture    are  representing  the  meeting  of  Francis  I.  and 

things  wholly  incompatible.     The  whirling  Henry  VIII.   on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 

of  more  than  a  million  spindles  has  aroused  Gold,  we  for  the  moment  forget    that   the 

the  sleepy  medieval  city  into  a  eharp,  husi-  greater  part  of  the  romance  of  the  city  of 

ness,  manufacturing  depot.     Still,  at  times,  Rouen  has  disappeared  for  over, 

we  are  able  to  imagine  something   of  the  To  niTive  at  Evreux  from  Rouen  we  leave 
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by  the  Orleans  station  in  St.  Sener — a 
suburb  of  Rouen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Of  the  church  of  St.  Server — -now  a. 
modem  building — the  legend  runs  that  two 
priests  from  Rouen,  having  obtained  permis- 
siou  from  Duke  Richard  Sans-Peur,  carried 
off  the  body  of  St.  Server  from  the  church  in 
the  forest  near  Mont  St.  Michel  mtich  against 
the  will  of  the  priest  and  his  flock.  On  their 
way  to  Rouen  the  shrine  containing  the 
body  of  St.  Server  became  at  times  so  heavy 
that  these  purloiners  could  in  no  wise  move 
it  until  they  had  vowed  to  erect  a  chapel  on 
the  spot,  when  the  load  immediately  became 
lighter.     Upon  reaching  EmendreviUe,  how- 


ever,— now  called  St.  Server — no  amount  of 
vows  and  prayers  would  lighten  the  load.  It 
positively  refused  to  budge  an  inch  ;  so  the 
two  priests  gave  the  matter  np  as  a  bad  job 
and  built  a  church  over  the  shrine  where  it 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

On  the  way  to  Evreux,  the  railway  I'nns 
for  many  miles  by  the  river  Seine,  till  Elbeuf 
is  reached  by  way  of  Couronne.  If  the 
scenery  between  Dieppe  and  Rouen  is 
beautiful,  that  between  Couronne  and  Elbeuf 
at  times  borders  upon  the  magnificent.  Hill 
and  dale  are  here,  in  places,  thickly  covered 
with  foi-ests  of  trees,  apparently  of  primteval 
growth,  their  density  only  broken  by  grassy 
P  3 
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woodland  wolke,   which,    running   here  and 
there  up  to  the  railway,  aSoi'd  one  glimpses 
of   forest   glades   very  charming  to  behold. 
But  the^e  many  beautiful  spots  are  all  too 
quickly  left  behind.     Past  Elbeuf  with  its 
smoke  and   manufactorids,  and   past  lovely 
glimpses  of  the  Seine,  which  here 
i«semhlea  a  miniature  Rhino  with< 
out  its  castle"    *■*>"  "'''  =«"iot.w  ;'a 
rapidly  renew 
volleyH  and  g: 
orchards  and 
hills ;  the  eai 
cott^es,   anc 
slated  church 
through  such 


gladden  the  hca^t  of  an  artist.  Al  times 
the  railway  runs  through  a  field  of  com  or 
stubble,  dotted  with  apple-trees,  without  any 
hedge  or  protection.  Tlirough  such  fields 
and  between  the' tree-covered  hills,  the  train 
reaches  Evreu.-c,  a  pleasant,  peaceful  If  ormaii 
town  fairly  embedded  among  the  hills,  with 
orchards  and  gardens  surrounding  it  on  all 
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reaches  Louviers  with  its  cloth  manufactories. 
Further  on  is  Acquiny,  where  we  change 
tr.TJns.  After  leaving  Acquiny  the  scenery 
alters  somewhat  in  character.  The  soil  is 
more  cultivated,  and  fields  of  golden  brown 
com  are  being  reaped  and  garnered  in  true 
harvest  weather.  Picturesque  indeed  are 
these  groups  of  reapers  and  harvesters,  with 
their  blue  smocks  and   btoiises — enough  to 


almost  loo  elaborate.  At  Evreux  there  is  a- 
charming  little  church  called  St.  Taurin. 
containing  a  most  esquisite  little  piscina,  and 
also  some  most  grotesque  early  capitals  in 
the  nave  arcade,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Duke  Richard  the  Good,  in  1026.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  is  the  episcopal  palace,  a 
building  of  very  late  Gothic  work,  but  hap- 
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pilj  with  little  if  any  taint  of  the  B«naiasance. 
The  minute  nature  of  the  carving  on  this 
beautiful  building  ie  admirably  shown  in 
Mr.  Rail  ton's  drawing. 

Rural  ColvadoB  so  much  resembles  our 
own  country-Bide — now  reminding  one  of  a 
Sussex  paetoral  or  of  Kentish  woodlands,  and 
anon  forcibly  recaUiog  the  beauties  of  fair 
Devonian  valleys  and  Surrey  uplands — 
that    it  is   very   pit         .    .      •  ■• 

lieaten  track  of  the  " 
and  to  examine  in  di 
tiful  country  which 
rapidly  in  the  train.  1 
it  is  pleasant  to  con 
while  into  closer  con 
nion    with    the   Noi 
man  peasantry  and 
hoabtindnieQ,    who 
so   often  form   no 
bad  counterpart  of 
our   own  Hodge 
and         yeomen 
farmers.  So 

after        leaving 
Evreux  we  may 
well      take      a 
peep  at  the  pic- 
turesque    little 
village   of  Con- 
ches, where  are 
the   ruins  of  .  a 
castle    built   by 
Roger  de  Toesni, 
Lord  of  Conches, 
who  said  of  the 
Conqueror  that 
»  bastard  was  not 
lit  to  rule  over  him 
and  the  14'ormana ; 
the  which  friendly 
criticism  cost  him  hii 
life  in  an  engagemei 
with    Roger  of    Be 
mont.        Conches    i 
compact    little    stre 
quaint  houses  on  a 
wooded   elope.      This    i.i,ict:i,  m 
generally  one  busy  market-place  from 
end  to  end,  crowded  with  white^apped 
women  and  brmixed-faced   villagerB   in 
cool- looking    TjIouhcb    of    every    shade 
of  blue,  and  loose  and  baggy  enough 
to    satisfy    the    contemporary    connoisseur 
in  coats.     Piles  of  green  vegetables  and  lus- 
cious fruits,  and  every  other  eatable  and  non- 
eatable  commodity,  .are  arranged  on  stalls, 
on    the    ground— anywhere,    in   fact — even 
packed  closely  against  the  hoary  church  of  Ste. 
Foy,  with  its  simple  yet  esquisite  west  portal, 


all  covered  with  golden  mosses  and  lichens. 
So  closely  packed  are  the  marketers  round 
the  door  of  this  church,  that  it  is  quite  an 
undertaking  to  enter  the  building.  It  is 
worth  the  push,  however,  as,  not  to  mention 
the  brilliant  stained  glass,  there  is  a  sacristy 
doorway  in  the  chancel  the  like  of  which  we 
have  not  beheld  before  nor  since,  so  exquisite 
is     its     design, 
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grotesques  and  monstrosities  generally,  which 
peer  out  of  entwined  vine-leaves,  carved  in 
such  a  manner  as  only  the  Norman  flamboyant 
carverscould  carve.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
a  balustraded  terrace,  on  a  very  elevated  posi- 
tion, looking  over  a  sea  of  luxuriant  foliage 
and  bossy  tree-tops,  into  the  far  blue  distance. 
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On  this  terrace  there  was  foralongtimeadis- 

mantled  gargoyle — a  huge  granite  monster, 
fully  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  -with  his 
back  all  Bcalloped  out,  and  a  glorious  Ruarl 
upon  hJ8  not  over-lovely  countenance. 

A  word  as  to  gnrgoyles.  The  Norman 
gargoyle  is  a  curioux  animnl  that  hnunts 
the  parapets  and  copings  of  the  grandiose 
cathedral  and  humble  village  church,  where 
he  luxuriates  and  at  times  multiplies  exceed- 
ingly. His  family  include  many  varieties, 
from  simple  chamfered  blocks  of  granite 
such  as  those  at  Coutances,  to  elaborately 
carved  animals,  whose  cast  of  countenance 


resembles,  at  times,  devils,  serpente,  and 
dogs — more  especially  the  latter.  His  size 
varies,  but  he  occasionally  attains  a  growth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  in 
general  longer  and  larger  than  his  English 
relatives.  When,  however,  he  stretches  his 
neck  so  far,  he  frequently  over-reaches  him- 
self and  tumbles  to  the  ground.  This  is  not 
always  his  own  fault,  but  that  of  his  creators, 
who  have  often  employed  a  stone  for  his 
construction  which  contains  pieces  of  flint, 
and  these  intruding  masses  of  silex  undermine 
his  otherwise  hardy  constitution.  The  rain 
of  ages  washes  his  straining  neck,  and  gradu- 


ally discloses  the  canker  in  his  system,  and 
this  process  continues  till  the  animal  or  a 
portion  of  him  drops,  and  great  is  the  fall 
thereof. 

This  Norman   ilint-containing  stone  does 
not  seem  to  haVe  worried  the  old  builders  at 
all,  though  now  their  buildings  suffer  from 
its   employment.     It  is  curious  to  see  the 
ends  of  great  lumps  of  flint  sticking  out  of 
the  carvings  or  mouldings  of  an  elaborate 
and  delicate  piece  of  work.     At  St.  Jacques, 
in  Dieppe,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
jlint  in  the   old    stonework,   and    much   of 
it  has  fallen  away  in  consequence.      It   has 
been  employed  very  often  in  interior  work. 
TKu  gem  of  a  chancel   door  at  Conches  is 
many   places    studded    with    projecting 
i  that  have  been  simply  ignored  by  the 
ers.     There  is  some  credit  to  be  given 
nen  who   could   carve   their   best,  well 
ring  that  at  any  moment   their  chisel 
it  strike  the  hard  surface  of  a  mass  of 
: ;  and   still    more    credit  is  due    when 
find    them    continuing   carving    around 
,    intruders    with    undiminished    enthu- 
siasm.     Your    dilettanti    would    be 
disheartened     immediately    in     such 
circumstances. 

Bemay  is  a  wonderfully  pleasant 
Norman  town  on  the  River  Charen- 
tonne — a  cider-making,  buttery  town, 
with  interesting  old  buildings  and 
pretty  shady  walks  in  its  vicinity. 
There  are  extensive  remains  of  an 
ancient  Benedictine  monaster)-,  which 
when  completed  under  the  direction 
of  Duke  Richard  II.  must  have  been 
exceedingly  grand.  It  is  not  to  Richard 
however  that  we  must  give  credit  for 
the  existence  of  the  present  buildings, 
since  it  was  Judith,  his  wife,  who 
founded  the  abbey.  At  her  death,  in 
the  year  1017,  Richard  completed  the 
work.  But  now  the  sound  of  barter- 
ing corn-merchant  and  farmer  awake 
the  echoes  of  the  noble  abbey-church  ; 
and  the  old  buildings  also  supply  Bemay 
with  an .  h&Ul-de-viUt,  .tphunal,  prisons,  and 
other  apartments.  i'rom  Bernay  Abbey 
came  the  first  Abbot  of  Westminster. 

Within  the  town  there  is  a  church  colled 
Ste.  Croix,  that  has  a  ciurioiis  English  appear- 
ance^an  effect  arising  principally  from  tho 
absence  of  side-altars  and  from  tho  moderate 
height  of  the  nave.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  is  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Couture,  with  an  uninteresting  interior,  but 
with  one  of  those  curious  slated  belfries  I 
have  before  mentioned.  These  slate  spires 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  quite  a  specialty 
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of  the  old  architects.     Thejr  must  have  bad  note  down  Kay  gTandioso  idea  that  might 

a  f«w   stock  patterns  which  they  repeated  occur  to  him  during  the  night-wntches. 

ad  natu«am  in   the  little  village  churches  Where  tbe  waters  of  the  Orbec  flow  into 

that  rise  in  the  distance   of   most  Narman  the  Touques,  nestles  the  peaceful  old  town 

landscapes;    but    at    times    they    evidently  of    Lisleux.       Amidst    verdurous    heights, 

racked    their   brains  to  produce  something  and  grassy,  orchard-covered  slopes,  thickly 

which,    if   it   was  not   beautiful,  would   be  grown  with  fruit-trees,  and  gemmed,  in  due 

quaint,  and  had  certainly  the  season,  with  the  plump,  cider-making  apples 

merit    of     originality  —  such  of  Normandy,  rise   the  gray  towers   of  its 

examples  as  tibe  two  Bemay  -^  venerable  church  of  St.  Pierre;  and  under 

churches,  and  the  the  shadow  of  these  watchful  sentries  cluster 

elaborate    one    of                                        •  together  its  wondrous  timber  bouses,  black 

Le  Mans  in  yet 
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these  spires  aro  more  than  quaint:  they  are  hills   there   runs    to    tho    village    of    Pont 

nnconimonly  ugly,  and    nppear   att   if   their  I'Eveque,  a  broad  highway  that  affords  one 

design  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  night-  many  glorious  peeps  into  the  green  valley  of 

mare  of  some  anrient  Norman  architect,  who,  the  glistening  Touques.      Above   soar   the 

like  the  immorUl  Mr.  Pecksniff,  may  havo  wooded   hills,   and   below   stret^-h    the  nch 

kept  dravring  implements  at  hand  in  his  bed-  pastures,  dotted  with   cattle,  and   libemJly 

chamber  so  that  he  would    be  prepared  to  shaded  with  trees,  whilst  out  of  tbe  valley 

/ 


there  comes  cheery  music  from  the  military 
stutioD,  so  far  below  that  the  sound  of  the 
bugle-blast  is  never  anything  but  soft  and 
mellow.  And  walking  towards  Liaieux  one 
is  presented  with  many  pictures  of  the  dis- 
tant towers  of  St.  Pierre,  framed  at  times  by 


the  lofty  elms  that  lino  the  hedges  of  this  ' 
highway  to  the  north. 

But  these  are  scenes  the  beauty  of  which 
is  only  revealed  to  the  more  leisurely 
traveller.  The  hasty  tourist  has  but  time  to 
glance  at  the  architectural  attractions — the 
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old  houses  and  the  churches  of  St.  Pierre  Amidst  all  this  uproar,  however,  the  Btwll- 

and  St.  Jacques.     Of  these  latteti  buildings,  holders  of  the  Lisieux  market  conduct  their 

St.  Pierre  is  immeasurably  the  finer  of  the  business  in  a  calm  and  impassive  manner  that 

two.     Formerly,  indeed,  St.  Pierre  was  the  does  them  infinite  credit ;  and  it  is  from  such 

Cathedral  of  Lisieux.    It  Is  situated  right  scenes  that  we  turn  away  from  the  sunny 

in  the  north-east  corner  of  a  Cue,  spacious  market-place    and    outer    the    cool,    bhody 


FrBm  a  Dtaming  bf  Hi;rbirt  Uailtok. 

market-place,  towards  which    its   charming  church  close  by.     It  is  open  always,  and  the 

western  front  faces,  forming  a  grand  back-  great  west  doors  are  genei'ally  thi'own  back 

ground  to  the  lively  market,  which  at  Lisieux  most  of  the  daytime.  Standing  in  the  bright 

is  as  elaborate  and  extensive  an  affair  as  at  sunshine  one  can  see  right  down  the  nare 

any  town  in  Normandy.     What  scenes  are  and  choir,  even  when  yards  away  from  tho 

there  here  every  morning — and  what  a  noise  !  building.     By  contrast  to  the  light  without. 
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the  interior  looku  block  as  night,  nnd  the 
little  gem-like  pieces  of  stained  glass  ia  the 
windows  of  the  apse,  the  brilliant  points  of 
red  and  green  and  purple  and  orange,  twinkle 
in  the  blue  mist  like  stars  in  the  firmu' 
ment  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these  French 
cathedrals  and  churches  with  their  portals 
thus  thrown  open.  To  Bay  the  least,  it  looks 
hospitable  and  inviting. 


a  i>ra«(i>«  bi  Hebbibi  Railton. 


The  south-weet  doorway  of  St.  Pierre  is 
"  one  of  the  most  quaint  and  interesting 
doors  in  Normandy,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"  probably  soon  to  be  lost  for  ever  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  masonic  operations  which 
have  already  destroyed  the  northern  tower." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  visited  the 
building  in  the  autiunn  of  1887,  men  were 
actually   ot   work    "  restoring "    the    lower 


portions  of  the  south  tower  ;  and  peradven- 
ture  Mr.  Ruskin'H  fear  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Some  of  the  beautiful  spandrel 
ornaments  of  this  door  are  represented  in 
the  Seven  LamjM. 

In  spite  of  any  havoc  that  the  unsym- 
pathetic French  restorer  may  have  wrought, 
the  west  front  of  St  Pierre  at  Lisieux  ia  still 
a  lovely  composition  of  noble  portals,  ex- 
quisitely proportioned  arcades,  deli- 
cately chine  lied  carvings,  and 
weather-stained  tiles,  the  latter  so 
well  set  off  by  the  cool  green-gray 
of  the  general  stonework.  The  in- 
terior is  passing  fair,  and  as  chaste 
in  its  composition,  and  refined  in 
its  carved  enrichment,  as  one  con 
hope  to  behold,  even  in  a  style  of 
architecture  that  was  above  all 
things  chaste  and  refined — the  early 
period  of  Early  French.  In  the 
nave,  it  is  true,  there  is  much  plain 
Transitional  work,  though  this  is 
excellent  of  its  kind,  and  with 
capitals  to  the  arcade  columns  note- 
worthy for  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  their  design. 

This  refinement  of  the  internal 
architecture  of  St.  PieiTe  seems  to 
be  happily  reflected  in  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the 
church  decorations,  as  one  notices 
not  only  that  the  drapery  of  the 
high  altar  on  days  of  mourning  is 
in  remarkably  good  taste,  but  that 
equal  study  is  bestowed  on  the  laws 
of  coloar-harmony,  when  on  days 
of  feasting  it  is  resplendent  with 
beautiful  flowers. 

The  bare  history  of  St.  Pierre  is 
told  with  laconic  brevity  by  saying 
thnt    it    was   commenced   in   1045, 
irnt  in    1136,  rebuilt  from   lUl    to 
182,    enlarged   in    1218,  damaged    by 
■e  in  1226,   left  as  it  now  stands  in 
!33,  but  recently  restoi'ed.     There  is 
imparatively  little  in  the    way  of  his- 
rical  interest  attaching  to  this  church, 
excepting    that    iu    lli')2,    Henry    II. 
was  here  married  to  Eleanor  of   Guy- 
en  ne,    and    previously   to   this,   Prince 
William,    son    of    Henry    I.,    was    wedded 
to  the    daughter  of  Fulk,  Count  of  Ajijou. 
But  exceptional   interest  is  attached   to  the 
beautiful    I^dy    Chapel,  for    it   was    in   the 
erection  of  this  work  that  Pierre  Oauchon, 
Bishop    of  Beauvais,  and   president  of    the 
tribunal    which    condemned   Joan   of    Arc, 
sought  to  make  amendment  for  evil  wrought 
in  the  past — as  he  expresses  it  in  the  deed  of 
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endowment  of  tho  chnpel,  which  is  etill  pre- 
served, in  expiation'  of  "  his  false  judgment 
of  an  iuBoceut  woman." 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  views  of  the 
exterior  of  St.  Pierre  is  formed  by  the  group 
of  u'efttheT'Btaiucd  gables,  turrets,  and  but- 
tresses of  the  south  traniiept,  so  well  shown 
in  Mr.  Kailton's  drawing. 

Just  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Pierre  are 
some  fine  public  garden-      t""—  »"—  -  -i" 
lightf  ully  shady  retreat ; 
ilisconrses  sweet  music  tu: 
and  fashion  of  Lisieux. 
in  these  pretty  retreats, 
at  all    happy  in  a  towi 
not  to   be   found. 
Scarcely .  a    town 
in    Calvados    but 
makes  some  sort  of  > 

A  pretence  to  have 
its  jardina  pttblt- 
ijuet.  Tlie  lisieux 
garden  is  certainly 
a  very  pretty  place 
to  stroll  in  when 
one  is  weary  of 
eiiploring  tho 

ijoaint  courts,  and 
hunting  for  pic- 
turesque    "  bits  " 


I  the 


,  and    whei 


bers  arc  heavy  and  solid,  and  not  mean 
and  "  skimpy,"  ns  is  unfortunately  so  often 
the  case  with  our  modem  attempts  at  what' 
is  technically  known  as  half-timbered  work. 
How  true  this  is,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  modem  imitations  of  the  Lisieux  houses 
on  tho  sea-front  at  Trouvillo.  There,  it  is 
but  too  painfully  evident,  they  have  spared 
the  baulk  and  spoiled  the  building. 


one  feels  blaai  of  old  bh 
timbered  house-fronts. 

Fine,  solid-looking  pit 
of  workmanship  are  tl 
Lisieux  houses, 

'■ with  frames  o 

chestnut, 

Such  OS  the  pcasontK  of  '. 

in  the  reign  of  the  Hciines. 

pTcepting,  perhaps,  that  these  were 
doubtless  built  by  individuals  more  of 
the  hmt/rgtw*  class,  and  that  there  is  Komo 
uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of  tho 
chestnut.  Glorious      opportunities      do 

these  old  houses  ailord  to  the  artist's 
peneil.  Broken  into  a,  chaos  are  their 
sky-lines  ;  quaint  and  grotesque  to  a  vice  nro 
their  carvings.  Ends  of  beams  are  sculptured 
to  represent  human  and  animal  monstro- 
sities ;  groat  "  cills "  and  "  heads "  are 
elaborately  moulded,  with  "  stops "  of  a 
most  piquant  description,  the  mouldings, 
perhaps  vanishing  into  the  gaping  jaws  of 

The  great  charm  of  these  buildings,  lies 
in    their    solidity   of     construction.       Tim- 


liny 
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of  St.  Jacques  —  an  elaborate  piece  of 
flamboyant,  externally,  but  with  a  tame 
interior.  Yet  has  it  some  excellent  glnsa 
windows  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the 
end  of  the  Grande  Rue  is  the  ehapel  of  the 
Hospice  where  are  sliown  the  vestments  in 
which  St.  Thomas  ii  Becket  oificiated  while 
at  Lisieux,  wliere  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  exile.  It  is  believed  that 
he  resided    in    the  episcopal  palace,  in  the 


soo 
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market-square,  now  occupied  by  the  law 
courts,  the  picture  gallery  and  library. 
*  From  Liaieux  it  is  an  eaay  journey  by  rail, 
down  the  plensajit  valley  of  the  Touques,  to 
the  sea  at  TrouvUle,  where  we  leave  behind 
us  the  mouldering  stonework  and  water- 
washed  carvings  of  the  medisval  towns. 
For  there  ie  little  at  gay,  fashionable 
Trouville  that  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity, 
although  near  it  there  are  remains  of  for- 
mer tim«e  that  ini^liide  a  picturesque  Noi'man 
castle — the  Chiteau  Bonneville — where,  it 
is  eaid,  Harold  promised  England  to 
William ;  and  a  few  miles  to  the  east  is 
quaint  old  Honfleur.  Trouville  is,  par 
txtxUence,  a  modem  town,  owing  its  dis- 
covery as  a  seaside 
resort   to  Alesandi-e 


Pram  a  Draaliti  bn  Herbert  ItAiLtov. 

is  true,  for  the  excellence  of  its  most 
succulent   bivalves.     No\r,   Trouville   is   on 

the  list  of  the  beau  moTide  of  London,  a*  a 
very  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
the  aatumn. 

The  day  at  Trouville  is  taken  up,  as  at 
moat  seaside  resorts,  in  distinct  occupations  : 
the  morning  on  the  sands,  the  afternoon  any- 
where and  everywhere,  and  the  evening  at 
the  Casino.  No  popular  watering-place  on 
the  north  coast  of  Franco  can  otfer  such  a 
scene  as  Trouville,  when  the  Parisian  ladies 
assemble  in  groups  on  the  broad  sands  ;  and 
no  place  can  afEord  such  a  show  of  toilets. 
And  at  Trouville  Fashion  goes  right  into  the 
water — at  least,  she  trips  merrily  across  the 


yellow  sands,  from  the  little  dressing-tents, 
on  her  way  to  the  rippling  sea  ;  but  on  the 
home  journey  she  has  her  primness  washed 
out,  and  the  charms  of  the  "flowing  line" 
assert  themselves,  when  the  bather  is  a 
member  of  the  gentler  sex.  Scarcely  bo  much 
grace  marks  the  return  of  the  Parisian  gentle- 
man of  middle  lif &  At  Trouville  the  bathing- 
gronnd  is  divided  into  three  compartments  i 
one  portion  is  allotted  to  the  ladies  who  may 
object  to  the  presence  of  the  floundering 
male ;  one  for  gentlemen  who  might  feel 
irritation  at  tbe  sight  of  a  score  of  females 
leisurely  bobbing  in  and  out  of  the  water  like 
ao  many  steam-pumps  ;  and  between  the  two 
a  space  is  resei-ved  for  members  of  either  sex 
who  may  choose  to  bathe  in  each  other's 
sncinty. '  Needless  to  remark,  as  Rosa  Baughan 
in  her  Watering  PUuxt,  the  centre  com- 
ment is  by  far  the  most  amusing  to  the  , 

e  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  rf«  Trouville- 
viUe  is  a  red-letter  day  at  Trouville.   On 
pe  of  this  event  les  Anglai*  gather  in 
in  the  town,  and  up  go  the  prices  of 
&c.     The  saloons    of    the   sumptuous 
I  Roches- Noi res,  and  of  tbe  Grand  H8tel 
ris,  are  then  ablaze,  with  jewel-bedecked 
ian    grandees,    who,   on   tbe  morrow, 
lusly  tread  the  spacious  vestibules,  await- 
ing their  conveyances  to  the  scene  of 
action.     The  evening  at  the  Casino 
is  a  lively  one.     The  supervisors  of 
the  petits  chevaitx,  and  other  gaming- 
tables, are  as  busy  as  can  be  ;  and 
it  ladle    in    and   ladle   out    the    silver 
pieces,  with  a  cool  suavity  admirable 
to  behold.     In  the  grand  saloon  the 
^^  dance  goes  merrily ;  and  on  the  spa- 

^  cioHs   terrace   the  melodious  accentit 

of  tbe  Norman  are  mingled  with  the 
coarse  tones  of  the  "  brutal  " — and  the 
horsey — Saxon . 
Then,  towards  noon  on  the  following  day, 
the  ro.id  to  the  eours  at  Deauville  is  lined 
with  vubicles,  as  is  the  Epsom  road  on  our 
own  Derby  Day,  except  that  there  is  a 
pleasing  absence  of  that  vulgarity  and  horse- 
play which  is  apparently  inseparable  from 
a  great  race-meeting  in  this  country.  The 
stream  of  carriages  converges  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Touques  near  the  railway  station. 
All  make  for  the  grand  stand,  the  ring,  or 
the  inclosure.  A  pretty  picture,  indeed,  is 
this  assembly  on  the  flat  race-coui-se,  on  a 
hot  August  afternoon,  when  the  brilliant 
toilets  and  bright  sunshades,  in  a  mass 
of  more  sombre-hued  raiment,  is  backed 
by  the  green,  distant  hills,  marking  the 
waterway   of   the  Touques,    and    quivering 
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in  the  heat  that  rieee  from  the  sun-scorched      of  heedless  pereons,  who  &re  only  warned  of 
plain.  their  perilous  position  by  an  exclamation  of 

In  the  interval  between  the  races,  those  to      "  Atlmition  I "  from  a  gendnrme,  made  with 
whom  the  quiet   demeanour  of   the  French      little  more  animation  of  voice  than  that  em- 
crowds  may  seem  insipid,  may  find  some'relief      ployed  by  the  keeper  of  the  roolette  table, 
in  the  bawlings  of  the  English  tipster,  who  Perhaps  after 

ai  .     ■"  ■  many  such 

F  breakings  away, 

ii  and    many    ei- 

Q  clamations  other 

than  "Attri- 
tion I "  from  the 
English  starter 
to  the  more  ex- 
asperating of 
I  English  jockeys, 
the  English-bred 
TSes,  a  fair  start  is 
de  for  the  Grand 
ix,  and  with  a 
ih,  and  a  thud, 
1  a  vision  of  gor- 
)iis-coated  riders 
ivhose  brilliant 
ours  momentarily 
t  in  the  shade  the 
7  dresses  in  the 
losure — the  great 
e  is  won.  Except 
a  few  minor 
!nts,  the  day  is 
)r,  and  the  con- 
use  of  sight^seers 
persefi,  many  to 
abrate  the  occasion 
an  exceptionally 
ind  ball  at  the 
sino, 

I  Trouville  to  Caen 
"y  interesting  rail- 
lumey.  By  the 
the  Touques  the 
ans  for  some  dis- 
allowing one  an 
inity  to  note  the 
atient  disciples  of 
)  banks,  and  then 
d  down  the  long 
the  back  of  the 

__^^     ^  ,  .        .  „ ouville.    Now.the 

p   '^\  '     .       ■       -  engine  pants  up  a  steep  "bank,"  and  anon, 

'^^     ■  ■.  ■  the  train  rushes  down  a  sharp  incline,  and 


From  a  Drawliit  bf  Huiut  R 


n'inds  about  like  a  snake.  Fast  a  station  ( 
two,  and  then,  in  a  very  charming  manner, 
we  run  right  along  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Grand  Pnx ;  and  further  diversion  may  be  before,  even,  the  houses  on  its  front— a 
obtained  by  reflecting  that  the  French  voca-  pretty  peep  on  a  bright  evening,  when  the 
bulary  lacks  a  few  forcible  interjections,  when  sun  is  low  down  on  the  horizon;  the  sea, 
we  see  ft  horse  that  has  broken  away,  at  a  a  cool  gray,  and  serpentine  pools  of  tide-left 
false  start,  thundering  along  towards  a  group      water  reflecting  the  golden  rays,  whilst  the 


SOS 
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wet  sands  assume  the  deepest  purple  tones, 
and  masses  of  ollre-brown  rock,  dark  on  the 
glowing  water,  relieve  the  monotonj'  of  the 
picture.  Leaviog  behind  this  harmony  io 
purple  and  gold,  we  rush  on  orer  Band-dunes 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  Scheveningen,  and 
flat  marshlands  that  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  Holland  itself.  Heading  inland, 
the  train  takes  na  through  a  country  that 
has  already  changed  considerably  in  ohai^ 
octer  from  the  rolling  hill  and  grassy  dale 


becoming  doubly  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Conqueror  and  in  the  period  of  his 
greatest  achievement  "The  whole  story  of 
the  Conquest,"  says  Mr.  Green,  in  his  Sliorl 
History  of  the  Englia/t  People, "  stands  written 
in  the  stately  vault  of  the  minster  at  Caen." 
And  even  if  there  were  not  this  intense 
historical  interest  attached  to  the  city,  and 
the  visitor  could  see  naught  in  its  many 
magnificent  old  churches  other  than  so 
many  dry  piles  of  Caen  stone,  there  would 


\# 


of  Southern  Normandy.  Tlie  land  here  is 
more  agricultural,  and  les-s  covered  with  pas- 
tures. Golden-bi-own  corn-fields  and  bronzed 
harvesters  lake  the  place  of  green  grass- 
lands and  dainty  dairymaids.  Soon,  wo 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  city  of  Caen, 
with  its  maze  of  towers  and  spires,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  of  the  abbey -churches 
of  William  and  Matilda. 

To  the  English  historian  Caen  is  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  to's'ns  in  Normandy.  It 
is  impossible  to  stand  within  the  walls  of  the 
magniliceut  Abbayo  aus  Hommes,  without 


yet  remain  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
place,  and  its  inhabitants  kind  and  hospitable, 
although  we  must  discount  something  from 
Madame  de  S^ vignii  's  enthusiastic  eulogy,  w  hen 
she  declares  Caen  to  be  "  the  prettiest  town, 
the  most  inviting,  the  gayest,  the  best  placed," 
and  to  have  "  the  handsomest  buildings,  the 
most  beautiful  churches,"  i:c.  Certainly,  the 
town  is  well  placed,  for  as  we  approach  it 
from  the  sea  the  sight  of  the  towering 
churches  of  William  and  Matilda  are  most 
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impressive ;  beaatiful,  too,  arc  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  though  some  are  now  but 
shadows  of  their  former  glorious  selves, 
while  others,  such  as  picturesque  St.  Etieune- 
le-Vieux,  and  St,  Gilles  with  its  lovely 
moss-grown  porch,  ore  disuaed,  or  shut  up 
altogetLer;  and  many  pretty  walks  and  sweet 
meadow-lands  are  there,  where  one  may  feel 
quite  At  home,  since  "  the  fields  about  Caen, 
with  their  dense  hedge-rows,  their  clma  and 
their  apple  orchards,  are  the  very  pictui«  of 
an  English,  country-side."  Even  in  medinval 
times  Caen  appears  to  have  been  looked  up 
to,  as  quite  superior  to  other  towns  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  as  having  "  rich  citizens,  noble 
dames  and  damsels,  and  fine  churches."  It 
would  be  diflcult  indeed  for  the  most  unarchi- 
tectural  mind  not  to  notice  the  abundance  of 
fine  churches  at  Caen.  For  there  are  many 
splendid  buildings  besides  the  two  noble 
minsters  around  which  so  mucb  interest 
centres.  There  ia  St.  Pierre  with  its  wonder- 
fully graceful  Jleehe,  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  the  most  perfect  example  of  what  a  spire 
should  be ;  and  near  St.  Pierre  is  St. 
Sauveur  with  a  wholly  unorthodox  plan,  and 
a  remarkable  staircase.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  is  old  St.  Nicholas,  with  curious 
lemains  of  a  very  early  stone  roof,  now  en- 
crusted with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  brown 
lichens,  and  having  a  comical-looking  stone 
pinnacle,  drooping  all  on  one  side  like  a  candle 
in  the  summer  heat.  Not  far  from  St. 
Nicbolas,  is  St.  £tienne-le-Vieux,  which, 
although  disused  for  purposes  of  worship, 
is  very  much  used  for  the  storage  of 
timber,  furniture,  and  builders'  rubbish — 
a  maddeaing  sight,  as  it  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
architecture,  and  said  by  French  antiquaries 
to  be  tbe  oldest  parish  church  in  Caen.  Most 
of  the  original  work  has  now  disappeared, 
however.  Many  other  minor  churches  are 
there,  but  excepting  St.  Jean,  which  has  a 
fine  lantern-tower,  there  ia  little  to  say  about 
them. 

A  halo  of  romance  surrounds  the  abbey 
churches  of  St.  Etienne  and  Sainte  Trinity. 
By  a,  decree  of  the  Pope,  William  and 
Matilda  were  enjoined  to  erect  each  a  house 
to  the  glory  of  God,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
irregularity  of  their  marriage.  Caen  was  a 
favourite  dwelling-place  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  wife,  and  the  town  was  chosen  as  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  tbe  two  magnificent 
structures  we  now  behold  in  a  perfect 
condition,  and  seemingly  destined  to  last 
for  all  time.  Sainte  Trinitc,  or  the  church 
of  the  Abbaye  uuz  Dames,  is  situate 
on  a  commanding  eminence  at  the  eastern 
extremity   of   Caen,    and    was    founded   by 


Matilda  on  the  15th  of  June,  1066,  shortly 
before  William  set  out  for  England,  St. 
Etienne  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  commenced  before  Sainte  Trinite, 
though  there  seenut  to  be  some  uncertainty 
OS  to  the  exact  date.  Very  different  is  the 
impression  left  on  the  beholder  by  the  two 
buildings.  "  No  eonteast,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  Hittory  qf  Hui  Norman  Conquett,  "  be- 
tween two  buildings  so  neorlyalike  in  plan  and 
style  can  be  more  striking 
tlum  the  contrast  between 
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any  other  undertaking  of  his  life.  His  wife 
hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment ;  but 
William  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  much 
in  a  work  of  architecture  as  in  a  work  of 
war  or  politics.  Eleven  years  later  [than 
the  foundation  of  the  building]  William  and 
Lanfranc,  now  promoted  to  be  the  Ca«ar 
and  FontiS  of  another  world,  were  present 
at  the  consecxntion  of  the  great  Abbey  of 
St.  Stephen,  perfect  from  east  to  west,  save 
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only  thftt  the  addition  of  the  western  towers 
was  a  later  work,  and  was    probably  cele- 
brated   with    a    second    fenst  of    dedication. 
And  that  mighty  pile,  perbapn  the  noblest 
Hnd  most  perfect  work  of  its  own  date,  sbows 
the   spirit  of  the   Conqueror   impressed   on 
every  stone.     The  choir  has  given  way  to  a 
later  creation  ;  but  the  nave  of  William  and 
Lanfranc   is  still    there— precisel-    — '■    " 
nave   as  we  should  except  to  ori 
bidding  of  William  the  Great.     ] 
the  moment  when  the  Romaneeqt 
mandy  had   cast   aside   the    earlii 
of  Bernay  and  Jiimi^ges,  and  hac 
begun  to  develop  into  the  niore  B 
of   Bayeux  and    St.  Gabriel,  the 
William,  vast  in  scale,  bold  and 
its  design,  disdaining  ornament, 
sinking  into  rudeness,  is   indeed 
worthy  of  its  founder.     The  mins 
of    Matilda,   far    richer   even    in 
earliest  parts,  smaller  in  size,  m 
delicate   in  workmanship,  has   no 
thing  of  that  simplicity  and  gran 
deur  of  proportion  which  marks 
the  work  of  her  bnsband.     The 
ono  is  the  expression  in  stone 
of   the   imperial    will    cf    the 
Conquering  Duke  ;  tho  other 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  his 
loving  and  faithful  Duchess." 
Neither  drawings  nor  photo- 
graphs will  give  an    idea   of 
the  simple  grandeur  nniil  deli- 
cate roUnement  of  these  build- 
ings, the  gem  of  workmanship 
in  which  is  perhaps  the  lovely 
little  chapel  adjoining  the  south  tr 
sept  of  Sainte  Trinit6.     Refined,  di 
cate,  and  chaste,  one  is   particula 
impressed   with   this  portion   of  i 
building.     The  exquisite  contour 
the  mouldings  of  archivolt,  bases,  a 
vaulting  ribs,  and  the  gentle,  flowi 
outline  to  the  section   of    piers  b 
columns,  seem  to  have  been  desigiicu        -    -  t 
by  an  architect  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  his  work  was  to  form  a  portion 
of    an    Abbayo    aux    Dames,    even 
though    it    is    only    an    addition    to    tho 
original    edifice.      And  a  Ladies'  Abbey  it 
was,   as   none  but  those   belonging   to   the 
highest  Korman  families  were  admitted   to 
tho  Convent  of  St.  Benedict.     At  the  head 
of   the  list   of  abbesses  stands  Cicely,   the 
Conqueror's  eldest  doughter,  devoted  by  her 
parents  to  this  holy  office  upon  the  very  day 
of  the  dedication  of  the  consent.       " As  a 
part  of  that  great  ceremony,"  says  Mr.  Free- 
man, "the  ducal  pair  offered  on  the  altar  of 


God  an  offering  more  costly  than  lands  or 
buildings  or  jewelled  ornaments.  In  a 
milder  sense  than  that  in  which  the  words 
were  used  by  the  ancient  prophet,  they  gave 
their  iirst-bom  for  their  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  their  bodies  for  the  Ein  of  their 
souls." 

Of  the  actual  Abbaye  aux 
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Augustine  Sisters  renounce  all  earthly  plea- 
sures, and  devote  themselves  to  the  tending  of 
the  sick,  never  even  straying  beyond  the  pi-e- 
cincts  of  the  institution  ;  and  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  latter  is  a  large  scholastic  estab- 
lishment, the  Gothic  buUding  forming  the 
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gymnasium  being  however  considered  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  abbey  buildings  erected 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Caen  may  be  instanced  as  an  awful  ex- 
ample of  the  wet-blanket  effect  of  the  French 
restorer.  Vast  masses  of  splendid  archi- 
tectural detail  have  here  been  rendered  tame 
sleek,  and  uninteresting  by  harsh,  unfeeling 
"  restorations."  Painful  as  it  is  to  see  beau- 
tiful buildings,  such  as  St.  Gilles  and  St. 
Etienne-le-Yieux,  going  to  premature  ruin — 
their  stones  disjointed ;  their  arches  falling 
in  ;  and  their  vaults,  deprived  of  the  fatherly 
support  of  the  branching  ribs,  suspended  in 
mid-air  as  by  a  miracle — it  is  yet  more  pain- 
ful to  behold  a  masterpiece  of  design  bereft 
of  that  air  of  antiquity  which  Nature  only 
grants  to  a  building  after  the  lapse  of  long 
following  ages,  with  an  endless  alternation 
of  rain,  and  frost,  and  snow,  and  parching 
sununer  heat — her  own  means  of  testing  its 
fitness  to  become  her  adopted  child.  Care 
will  preserve  this  effect  If,  instead  of 
wholesale  so-called  ''  restoration,''  the  French 
authorities  would  do  a  little  inexpensive  re- 
pairing— if,  for  example,  they  would  carefully 
reset  the  vaulting-ribs  of  St.  Etienne-le- 
Vieux,  and  reiix  the  shakv  voussoirs  in  the 
window-heads,  and  other  arches — ^we  should 
have  one  more  noble  church  open  to  view  at 
Caen ;  and  if  the  same  work  were  undertaken 
at  St.  Gilles,  it  would  show  some  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  wife, 
who  erected  this  gem  of  a  building  as  a 
bnrying-place  for  the  poor  of  Caen. 

The  Chateau  at  Csien — ^whence  one  gains 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  old  town  with  its 
towers  and  spires,  and  surrounding  country- 
side, and  of  the  masts  of  the  shipping  that 
comes  to  Caen  down  the  canal  from  the  small 
seaport  of  Oustreham — was  founded  by  the 
Conqueror,  who,  indeed,  did  much  to  improve 
the  town  in  his  time.  The  castle  was  en- 
larged by  his  son,  Henry  I.,  and  finished  by 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  Its  church — 
St.  Georges  du  ChS.teau — is  now  a  mere 
storehouse; 

Those  who  have  visited  the  institution  of 
Le  Bon  Sauveur  at  Caen  will  leave  the  town 
with  the  deepest  respect  for  the  order  of 
Sisters  whose  devoted  labours  here  support 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  most 


comprehensive  charities  in  the  world.  Origin- 
ally founded  by  two  poor  girls  in  1720,  the 
number  of  Sisters  has  gradually  increased 
till  at  the  present  time  they  considerably 
exceed  one  hundred.  During  the  Gi^eat 
Revolution  they,  in  common  with  other  re- 
ligious communities,  were  turned  out  of 
their  homes,  but  by  the  patient  labours  of 
M.  FAbbe  Jamet,  their  chaplain  at  the  time, 
the  dispersed  Sisters  were  again  brought  to- 
gether. And  now  in  their  excellently-arranged 
buildings  they  tend  the  wants  of  some  sixteen 
hundred  persons,  either  in  caring  for  the 
insane,  dispensing  medicine  and  food,  nursing 
the  sick,  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
poor  little  girls,  besides  maintaining  a  school 
for  young  ladies  who  pay  for  their  education 
— a  vast  work  indeed,  the  memory  of  which 
causes  us  to  pass  the  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rue  des  Capucins  with  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  veneration. 

Caen  forms  an  admirable  centre  for  the 
leisurely  exploration  of  a  district  of  Nor- 
mandy rich  in  old  architectural  remains 
and  historical  reminiscences.  GuiUaume  le 
Conquerant  is  naturally  the  one  dominant 
personage  who  confronts  us  in  spirit,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  some 
dependent  or  vassal.  His  birthplace — ^the 
Castle  of  Falaise — may  be  readily  visited 
from  Caen.  Standing  on  the  old  walls 
crowning  an  eminence  above  the  green 
valley  of  the  Ante,  we  may  look  down  on  to 
a  scene  much  as  he  who  seems  to  have  been 
at  once  le  Diaible  and  le  Magnifiqtts  contem- 
plated in  days  gone  by  ;  though  perhaps  we 
might  have  to  gaze  long  before  we  beheld 
a  compeer  of  the  fair  Arlette  kneeling  at 
the  washing-boards  on  the  grassy  banks  and 
displaying  feet  '*  whiter  than  the  snow  and 
lilies."  Then,  too,  from  Caen  we  may  visit 
the  grand  old  Castle  Fontaine-Henri,  or  the 
still  more  interesting  Chateau  de  Creully, 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  English 
history  of  the  time  of  tho  Conquest,  and 
whence  came  that  heirass  who,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Freeman,  objected  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  son  of  King  Henry  I.  of  England 
because  her  proposed  consort  had  not  a  "to- 
name."  It  is  gratifying  to  posterity  to  know 
that  the  ready  wit  of  the  first  of  the  Henries 
overcame  this  obstacle  to  a  happy  union. 

R.  Owen  Allsop. 
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DESERT  by  moonlight; 
a,  waete  c^  undulating 
prairie  land,  as  colour- 
less and  Boundless  as  a 
dead   world. 

The      air      was      close 
and    sultry,    for    it     was 
July,  the   thunder  month 
of  Western  America,  wheu 
the  "  atmosphere   brims    over  with    electri- 
city, and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
liave  sharp   storms    daily    for   two  weeks 
together. 

On  this,  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month, 
A  horseman  paced  through  the  great  solitude, 
iuid  followed  a  well-marked  waggon  track  in 
a  southerly  direction.  The  ground  was  so 
soft  that  the  horse's  hoofs  made  no  sound, 
ui(l,b}i;t'  for  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  steel 
spur,  the  traveller  would  have  glided  as 
noiselessly  upon  his  way  as  a  ghost.  This 
horseman  however  was  no  ghost,  far  from  it ; 
he  was  one  of  the  smartest  cowboys  Sam 
Home,  the  gi-eat  Kew  Mexican  cattle  king, 
ever  employed. 

A  long  ^yhile  ago  Ralph  Bligh  had  been  a 
round-cheeked  English  schoolboy,  who  pre- 
ferred emigration  to  college,  and  who  had 
carried  out  his  wish  with  the  full  consent  of 
his  family.  Now  he  was  a  lean,  weather- 
lieaten  western  man,  of  five  years'  standing, 
with  a  hani  mouth,  and  the  taciturnity  of  a 
ved  Indian.  One  featui-e  in  his  face  however 
hud  not  changed  since  boyhood,  but  still  gave 
n  distinct  individuality  to  the  man,  whereby 
he  might  be  easily  distinguished  among  the 
grim-faeed  cowboys  with  whom  he  worked. 
This  was  a  pair  of  large  expressive  black 
eyes.  They  were  not  amiable  eyes  by  any 
means,  fierce  rather,  with  a  habit  of  blazing 


out  in  a  dangerous  way  at  provocations 
many  men  would  think  little  about,  at 
which  times  those  who  knew  BUgh  were  in 
the  habit  of  changing  the  subject  of  con- 
versation somewhat  quickly,  or  oSering  ex- 
planations. 

But  Ralph's  eyes  were  not  always  fierce. 
This  evening,  as  he  pursued  his  way  along 
the  rough  track,  with  the  deep  silence  of 
the  prairie  around  him,  in  the  oppressive 
thunderous  air,  his  face  wore  on  expression 
which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  his 
mother  hod  she  been  alive  to  see  it.  An 
expression  of  dull,  hopeless  misery,  very 
terrible  to  seo  in  the  face  of  a  strong  man. 
It  was  no  new  thing  for  Ralph's  face  to  wear 
this  look  when  he  was  alone.  Since  the 
novelty  of  western  life  had  worn  off,  and  he 
had  completed  his  education  as  a  cowboy  of 
the  plaius,  a  hungry  yearning  had  crept  into 
his  heai-t,  growing  steadily  as  the  months 
went  by,  and  becoming  at  times  almost 
insupportable.  What  was  it  1  He  did  not 
know.  He  saw  the  same  thing  going  on 
among  many  of  bis  companions,  though  none 
appeared  to  suffer  quite  so  much  as  be.  It 
was  not  homesickness.  He  had  suffered 
from  that  keenly  enough  at  one  time,  but 
latterly,  since  he  feit  himself  acclimatized,  as 
it  were,  to  frontier  life,  all  inclination  to 
return  to  the  old  country  had  died  away. 
"  I  am  a  western  man  now,"  he  wrote  to  his 
stepfather,  when  the  matter  was  touched 
upon  once.  "  Civilized  life  would  be  unbear- 
able to  me." 

Yet,  Qs  if  in  mockery  of  his  resolution, 
this  hunger  for  something  which  western  life 
could  never  give,  took  firm  hold  upon  him, 
growing  with  liis  gi-owth,  until  life  itself  be- 
came a  burden,  and  he  found  himself  feeling 
sincere  envy  for  those  whom  accident  or 
violence  sent  to  their  long  account.     This 
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night  these  gloomy  thoughts  oppressed  his 
spirits  more  severely  than  they  had  ever 
done  before.  It  was  his  birthday,  and  long, 
long  ago  this  18th  day  of  July  had  been 
the  happiest  day  in  the  year.  But  that  was 
before  his  mother  died,  when  he  was  a  child. 
Since  he  was  fifteen  no  one  had  ever  looked 
into  his  face  to  see  whether  he  was  merry  or 
sad ;  no  one  had  asked  whether  he  was  happy 
or  miserable ;  nobody  cared  whether  he  lived 
or  died. 

Kalph  was  doing  well  in  a  worldly  sense. 
His  employer,  a  keen,  far-sighted  man,  gave 
him  good  wages,  and  every  facility  for  in- 
vesting his  money  to  advantage  in  stock,  so 
that  by  the  mere  force  of  accumulation 
Kalph  was  gathering  together  a  herd  of 
cattle  which  would  enable  him  before  long  to 
start  on  his  own  account,  and  would  make  a 
rich  man  of  him  in  a  few  years. 

But  these  bright  prospects  gave  Balph  no 
|dea<sure.  He  had  little  ambition  to  be  a 
rich  man.  There  was  no  blessing  that  mere 
money  could  give  for  which  he  cared  in  the 
least.  What  was  it  that  he  hungered  after  f 
What  could  it  be,  what  could  it  be?  He 
asked  himself  the  question  now,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  with  a  bitter  cry ;  but 
laughed  cheerlessly  immediately  afterwards 
at  the  futility  of  his  complaint. 

"  A  fine  thing  this.  A  man  on  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday  questioning  the  universe 
like  a  wailing  cat,  and  asking  surrounding 
creation  to  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him  why 
he  is  not  happy.     Fool ! " 

Balph  clenched  his  fist,  and  struck  the  horn 
of  his  saddle  sharply  to  relieve  his  feelings, 
thereby  startling  his  horse  so  much  that  the 
animal  fairly  bucked.  He  stroked  the 
creature's  neck,  to  quiet  him,  and  went  on 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  addressing 
a  friend. 

"  Only  one  person  ever  saw  that  there  was 
anything  amiss  with  me.  The  boss  himself, 
the  last  man  I  should  have  expected  to  see 
anything,  considering  how  seldom  w^e  meet. 
He  did  not  say  much,  I  remember,  old  Sammy 
never  does,  but  his  words  meant  something. 
*  Bligh,  go  East  a  spell.' 

"  *  East ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  I  have  nothing 
to  go  East  for.' 

"  *  Yes,  you  have,'  he  answered  shortly  ; 
'go  back  to  some  pleasant  town;  put  on 
store  clothes;  make  friends  and — get  rruir' 
ried.* 

**  *  Married  ! '  That  was  what  he  said. 
The  idea  was  so  absurd,  and  his  face  so 
solemn  that  I  burst  out  laughing,  upon 
which  he  changed  the  subject.  Yet  the  old 
man's  words  stick,  somehow.  Married  ! 
Pshaw  I     I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  woman 


would  look  at  me  1  I  have  not  spoken  to  a 
lady  for  five  years;  nor  seen  one  for  two. 
Nonsense.  Love  I  Why,  I  don't  know  what 
the  thing  means.  Queer,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  a  man  should  live  to  be 
f our-and-twenty  and  have  never  been  in  love. 
So  much  for  going  out  West  at  eighteen. 
Ah,  well,  it's  a  mercy.  Judging  by  what  I've 
seen  of  other  men,  and  what  my  nature  is,  I 
should  guess  that  if  I  did  care  for  any  girl 
I  should  make  things  fiy !  And  as  no  woman 
with  a  particle  of  taste  would  ever  look  at 
me,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  my  peace  of  mind, 
and  other  people's  bones,  that  I  have  never 
had  the  chance.  Love  1  It  was  never  in  me 
to  be  loved  by  men,  much  less  by  women,  since 
the  mother  died.  Only  animals  care  for  such 
a  cross-grained  cuss,  eh,  old  horse  f " 

The  speaker  paused  in  his  rambling  talk, 
and  suddenly  kissed  the  black  mane  below 
him,  his  caress  being  answered  by  a  sym- 
pathetic whinny.  Then  he  sat  erect,  and 
went  briskly  on  his  way,  humming  a  tune,  a 
little  less  miserable  than  before.  He  knew 
that  he  had  one  friend  at  least  who  lived  but 
to  serve  him,  and  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  his  sake. 

The  waggon  track  now  became  broader 
and  more  marked,  and  Balph  noticed  that  on 
a  roll  of  prairie  to  the  left  was  a  square  dark 
house.  It  was  an  adobe  (baked-mud)  house, 
with  a  peaked  shingle  roof,  which  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  sky. 

**  Yaughan's  ranche,  I  suppose,"  muttered 
the  traveller  to  himself.  "No,  no,  Yictorio, 
my  friend,"  he  said  good-humouredly  to  his 
horse,  the  animal  being  inclined  to  turn  off 
on  the  branch  track,  which  led  to  the  house 
on  the  hill ;  "  we  have  ten  miles  more  to  go 
before  we  reach  Home's.  Come  up,  sir,  don't 
you  know  that  Jabez  Yaughan  is  the  meanest 
stock-man  ever  known  ?  Not  a  cent's  worth 
of  corn  would  you  get  from  him.  Come  up, 
I  say,  come  up." 

A  light  pressure  of  the  rein  upon  Yictorio's 
neck  was  all  that  was  needed  to  point  out  his 
error  of  judgment,  and  he  continued  briskly 
on  his  way. 

Balph  sighed.  He  felt  the  old  miserable 
feeling  creeping  over  him  again.  The  sight 
of  the  ho\ise  seemed  to  have  brought  it  back 
in  full  force. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  began  bitterly, 
"how  long  a  man  can  feel  this  wi*etched 
emptiness  of  life  growing  more  strongly  upon 
him,  haunting  him  all  day,  and  sometimes  all 
night,  without  going  mad  1  I  know  now  why 
men  do  go  mad.  I  suppose,"  and  he  smiled 
bitterly,  "  this  feeling  is  the  first  step  to 
going  mad  myself.  Hullo,  what's  that ! " 
He    caught  his    breath,   and   pressing   * 
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reins  sharply,  caused  his  horse  to  stop  dead 
in  liis  tracks.  A  queer  dull  sound  had  come 
from  the  house  on  the  hill.  Kalph  had 
heard  something  like  it  before — where  ?  Ah, 
at  the  old  ranche,  fifty  miles  away,  when  the 
boys  were- clearing  out  the  armoury,  and  a 
revolver  fell  from  a  nail  and  went  off.  A 
gruesome,  ominous  sound  this  to  hear  in  the 
dead  of  night,  in  a  house  ten  miles  from  its 
nearest  neighbour. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  Balph's 
mind  with  the  quickness  of  light,  and  before 
the  man  who  fired  the  pistol  would  have  had 
time  to  discharge  it  again,  the  cowboy  had 
turned  his  willing  horse,  and  untying  his 
revolver  strap  as  he  went,  sped  straight  for 
the  spot  from  whence  the  dull  sound  came, 
at  the  fastest  pace  Yictorio  could  make. 
Kalph  expected  to  hear  a  second  shot  im- 
mediately follow  the  first,  possibly  half  a 
dozen.  But  he  did  not.  The  ranche  was 
still  as  death  again.  In  an  upper  window,  a 
light  which  had  been  there  since  he  first 
sighted  the  place,  now  disappeai*ed,  but  that 
was  all.  Whatever  business  was  on  foot  in- 
side that  house  had  begun  and  concluded  with 
that  one  shot.  But  Ralph  bore  on  with  all 
his  might,  his  suspicions  now  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  a  firm  determination  in 
his  heart  to  probe  this  matter  to  the  bottom, 
come  what  might. 

It  was  the  natural  instinct  of  a  fighting 
man,  and  no  knight  errant  of  the  middle  ages 
ever  bore  more  ^lantly  upon  a  foe  than  this 
young  western  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  his  bright  vigilant  eyes  scanning 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  grey  house  as 
he  approached  it,  his  revolver  grasped  fimdy 
in  his  strong  right  hand.  On  he  went  to 
meet  his  fate,  though  he  knew  it  not,  to  win 
such  life  as  he  had  never  dreamt  of,  or — to 
die! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Every  country-side  has  its  exceptional 
man — one  who  is  possessed  of  some  marked 
characteristic  totally  opposite  to  those 
common  to  his  neighbours,  and  is  therefore 
looked  upon  with  mixed  feelings  of  wonder 
and  contempt.  Jabez  Yaughan  was  one  of 
these.  Further  East,  where  life  is  less 
primitive  and  rough,  where  people  don't 
have  an  Indian  scare  every  summer,  and 
there  are  five  houses  in  a  square  mile  of 
ground,  instead  of  one  in  five,  Jabez  would 
have  been  thought  quite  an  ordinary  man, 
and  in  a  town  where  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  fierce  and  keen,  and  law  and  order 
reign,   he  might    have  been  considered   an 


eminently  respectable  member  of  society. 
But  on  the  frontier  he  was  an  outcast — ^a 
man  who  had  no  friends.  For  Jabez 
Yaughan  was  mean.  Let  us  do  him  justice. 
He  had  the  virtue  oi  sincerity — there  was  no 
cant  about  the  man. 

''  I  came  here  to  make  money,  not  friends,'' 
he  said  sharply  once,  when  an  outspoken 
neighbour  accused  him  of  inhospitality — ^an 
unpardonable  sin  in  Western  eyes. 

*'  But  think  of  your  daughter,"  persisted 
the  other,  a  woman,  or  the  angry  look  in  the 
old  man's  cold  grey  eyes  would  have  saved 
him  further  annoyance  ;  **  will  you  keep  her 
shut  up  all  her  life  like  a  nun,  seeing  no- 
body, nobody  seeing  her  1" 

'^  My  daughter  is  her  own  mistress,"  was 
the  curt  reply ;  '^  if  she  wants  to  marry,  she 
may  go.  She  has  said  that  she  will  stay 
with  me  as  long  as  I  am  here,  but  I  never 
expect  a  woman  to  keep  her  word.  If  she 
wishes  to  leave  me,  let  her."  He  had  then 
rudely  turned  his  back  upon  the  ranche- 
woman  and  walked  away. 

Yaughan's  ranche  was  a  lonely  place. 
Lonely  even  if  its  master  had  been  other 
than  what  he  was,  but  with  such  a  crusty^ 
ill-favoured  presiding  genius  at  the  head  of 
affairs  the  place  was  desolation  itself.  Here 
the  old  sheep-man  lived,  with  the  daughter 
who  had  excited  compassion  as  his  onl^  com- 
panion. It  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately, 
but  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  th%t  Jabe^ 
would  not  have  been  so  surly  in  manner  and 
speech,  so  ready  to  bite  off  every  hand  of 
friendship  extended  towards  him,  and  so- 
shamefully  neglectful  of  a  rancheman's  first 
duty — hospitality — if  he  had  not  possessed 
such  a  daughter  as  Winifred  Yaughan.  A 
bonnie,  bonnie  girl  was  Winifred.  Her 
figure  tall  and  slender,  and  straight  as  a 
dart  'j  her  eyes  soft  and  brown,  looking  forth 
with  innocent  childish  wonder  upon  such  life 
as  she  had  the  chance  to  see,  with  rich  dark 
hair  above  them,  and  a  sweet  little  mouth 
below. 

The  lonely  old  gray  ranche  had  been  Win- 
nie's home,  and  her  father  her  only  company,, 
since  she  was  fourteen  ;  yet  the  girl  was  not 
unhappy,  for  every  man  has  one  soft  spot  in 
his  heart,  and  however  jealously  Jabez  might 
guard  against  the  world  gaining  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  he  loved  his  daughter  dearly  in 
a  queer,  moody,  undemonstrative  way,  as- 
he  loved  nothing  else  in  the  w^orld — but  his 
money  and  himself. 

There  were  many  stories  about  Yaughan's 
money.  At  first  nobody  believed  that  he 
had  any,  for  never  had  housekeeper  so  little 
to  manage  upon  as  Winnie ;  and  the  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  old  sheep-man's  waggon,  team^ 
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and  general  appearance  was  proverbial  in 
the  settlement.  Yet  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  Yanghan's  flock  grew,  and  he  sold  his 
wool  to  good  advantage,  jet  still  stuck  to 
his  simple  habits  and  small  expenditure,  pub- 
lic opinion  changed,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  veered  round  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  Jabez,  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours, 
became  immensely  rich.  But  rich  or  poor, 
he  made  no  friends ;  and  bold  and  reckless 
as  western  youth  can  be  when  there  is  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  case,  no  one  had  succeeded 
in  becoming  even  a  visitor  at  Yaughan's 
ranche,  much  less  a  suitor  to  its  mistress ;  for 
however  seriously  Winnie's  brown  eyes  in- 
flamed the  hearts  of  the  men  who  saw  her 
when  she  sat  beside  her  father  in  his  rickety 
buggy,  or  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  ranche 
-to  direct  the  traveller  upon  his  way — and  it 
was  remarkable  how  many  people  seemed  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yaughan's — ^no  one  could  boast  of  having 
aroused  the  faintest  spark  of  interest  in 
these  eyes,  or  made  them  droop  with  con- 
sciousness, let  his  glance  be  ever  so  elo- 
<|uent. 

I  said  that  Winnie  was  not  miserable.  A 
true  woman  requires  two  things  to  make  her 
liappy.  Without  them  she  must  be  discon- 
tent^ however  luxurious  and  fine  her  sur- 
roundings may  be  ;  with  them,  her  life  will 
be  full  of  healthy  growth,  full  of  that  cheer- 
fulness and  light  which  win  her  the  love  of  all 
the  world.  And  Winnie,  in  spite  of  her  shabby 
•dress  of  common  stuff,  without  a  person  of 
her  own  age  or  sex  within  reach,  was  happy, 
for  she  had  these  two  essentials  in  her  life  : 
she  was  loved  by  her  father,  and  knew  it ; 
and  she  knew  that  her  presence  was  neces- 
43ary  to  his  comfort  and  well  being.  The 
girl  was  within  hearing  when  the  dialogue 
took  place  between  Jabez  and  the  ranche- 
woman,  and  it  had  amused  her  so  much  that 
she  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  prevent  a  burst  of 
merry  laughter.  A  nun  indeed !  she  did  not 
feel  a  bit  like  a  nun.  Sometimes  she  would 
wonder  vaguely  what  would  become  of  her 
should  anything  happen  to  her  father — for 
Winnie  was  not  a  child,  being  now  eighteen 
years  old,  and  Jabez  was  very  infirm  at 
times,  though  he  would  not  own  it.  But  she 
believed  in  him  implicitly,  and  was  sure  that 
be  had  provided  for  all  contingencies,  and 
life  without  him  was  too  dreadful  a  thought 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  a  healthy 
mind,  especially  one  that  was  fully  occupied, 
for  Winnie  worked  harder  than  any  servant 
who  was  ever  bom. 

Such  was  the  household  at  Yaughan's 
Tanche.  There  were  Mexican  sheep-herders, 
l>ut  they  had  a  cabin  of  their  own  two  hun- 


dred yards  away,  and  did  not  come  much  to 
the  house.  Jabez  had  been  unlucky  with 
his  Mexicans  this  summer.  Two  had  left 
him  suddenly,  stealing  sheep-shears;  one 
had  even  decamped  with  a  horse,  though  he 
had  been  caught  and  punished ;  two  more 
had  been  dismissed  for  misconduct,  and  by 
the  time  shearing  was  over  Jabez  found  him- 
self without  a  helper,  and  two  thousand 
sheep  on  his  hands.  This  had  happened 
before,  however,  and  Jabez  thought  nothing 
of  it,  but  went  out  on  the  herd  himself,  until 
such  time  as  Mexicans  in  want  of  work 
should  hear  of  his  condition  and  proffer  ser- 
vice. Yet,  though  the  tough  old  rancheman 
made  no  complaint,  Winifred  saw  that  the 
hard  work  in  this  hot  weather  was  telling 
upon  him,  and  she  anxiously  begged  him  to 
send  for  a  man  from  town.  But  he  would 
not.  To  send  for  any  one  meant  paying 
higher  wages  than  he  liked  to  think  of.  He 
told  the  girl  to  mind  her  own  business,  and  the 
subject  dropped.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th 
of  July  however  bis  resolution  broke  down. 
He  was  so  tired  when  he  came  in  to  supper 
that  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  he  promised 
Winnie  that  he  would  drive  to  town  on  the 
morrow,  and  bring  back  a  herder  at  any 
cost.  This  was  at  nine  o'clock,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Jabez  said  he  would  turn  in. 
His  daughter  lit  his  lamp  for  him  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.  She  remembered  afterwards 
that  his  face  was  very  gray  and  worn,  and 
that  he  mounted  the  stairs  very  slowly,  with 
an  uncertain,  feeble  step.  At  the  moment 
she  thought  most  of  the  relief  that  would 
come  next  day.  Her  father  had  been  tired 
before  this ;  to-morrow  morning  he  would  be 
as  brisk  as  ever.  And  then  she  turned  up 
her  sleeves  and  washed  the  supper  things 
and  put  everything  in  place,  until  the  little 
kitchen  looked  like  the  captain's  cabin  on  a 
British  man-of-war.  It  was  eleven  by  this 
time,  and  Winnie  was  getting  very  sleepy. 
Her  work  for  the  day  was  not  yet  done  how- 
ever. She  crept  softly  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room,  carrying  her  lamp  with  her,  and  sat 
down  to  mend  a  riding-habit,  which  required 
much  deft  manipulation  to  make  it  fit  to 
wear  at  all — manipulation  few  people  but 
Winifred  Yaughan  would  have  had  the 
patience  to  attempt.  The  minutes  flew  by. 
Winnie  was  very,  very  tired,  but  worked  on 
steadily,  for  the  habit  would  be  wanted  to- 
morrow when  her  father  went  to  town,  as 
she  would  have  to  look  after  the  sheep  on 
horseback,  and  this  was  the  only  habit  she 
had.  So  she  put  the  thought  of  weariness 
as  far  away  as  possible,  and  determined  to 
finish  to  the  last  stitch  before  she  gave 
in. 
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The  girl  was  so  much  absorbed  in  her 
work  and  so  sleepy  otherwise  that  she  did 
not  hear  a  strange  sound  in  the  kitchen  and 
on  the  stairs — the  muffled  tread  of  heavy 
men  walking  in  moccasins.  Nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  room  of  the  sleeping  rancheman 
came  the  soft  cat-like  steps,  and  five  dark 
figures  stood  ready  on  the  landing  as  another 
man  softly  opened  the  door  of  Yaughan's 
room  and  peeped  in  ;  he  opened  it  wide 
and  beckoned.  A  flood  of  moonlight  was 
pouring  upon  the  solitary  bed  and  the 
motionless  figure  there.  The  men  answered 
to  the  signal  and  stepped  quickly  in  ;  knives 
were  in  their  hands,  some  of  which  the  moon- 
light shone  upon  and  played  with  grimly. 
The  first  man  now  approached  the  bed,  step 
by  step.  He  held  a  cocked  revolver,  but  no 
knife.  The  rest  followed  closely,  the  points 
of  their  knives  outwards — ready. 

All  this  time  the  figure  on  the  bed  lay 
still.  Yet  Jabez  was  an  old  frontiersman, 
with  the  ears  of  a  fox,  and  the  robbei*s  knew 
it  and  were  astonished.  They  had  expected 
that  he  would  have  been  up  before  they 
reached  the  room.  Now  the  man  with  the 
pistol  pointed  his  weapon  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  bed,  and  stooping,  laid  a  hand  upon 
the  sleeper's  throat.  He  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  started 
backwards  so  suddenly  that  he  nearly  fell 
upon  the  bared  knife  of  a  friend  behind  him. 
At  the  same  moment  he  unconsciously 
pressed  the  trigger  of  his  revolver,  and  a 
bullet  lodged  in  the  roof  with  a  dull  roar. 
The  crowd  stared  at  him  in  dumb  astonish- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  man  who  had 
been  stumbled  upon  and  whose  toes  had 
suffered. 

"What  in V*  he  exclaimed  roughly. 

'  Did  he  bite  ye.  Job  ? " 

"  He's  dead  !  "  gasped  the  other.  "  Cold. 
He  must  ha'  passed  nigh  two  hours  ago." 

The  speaker's  companions  winked  at  one 
another.  Job  had  drunk  rather  more 
whisky  than  usual  this  evening. 

'•Well,  and  what '11  ye  do,  Jobl"  said 
the  one  with  the  aching  toe,  sarcastically. 
"  Reckon  to  leave  the  ranche  in  peace,  now 
that  your  dirty  work  's  done.     Eh  ? " 

The  other  growled  out  a  curse. 

"You  may  grin,  you  fools.  Let  me  see 
one  of  ye  touch  the  face  of  a  cuss  whom  you 
thought  to  be  alive  as  any,  without  giving  a 
jump  when  you  found  it  cold  and  hard.  Now, 
why  of  course — my  gollies,  only  look  here  !  " 

Every  one  turned  sharply  round,  for  the 
door,  carefully  shut  by  the  last  man  who 
entered  the  room,  had  been  opened  suddenly, 
and  Winifred,  her  face  as  pale  as  death,  her 
eyes  bewildered  and  horror-struck,  came  in 


among  them  all  as  fearlessly  as  though  they 
they  were  here  by  invitation.  The  pistol- 
shot  had  terrified  her  ;  and  the  word  "  dead  " 
filled  her  mind  with  terrible  forebodinsr.  She 
was  unconscious  of  her  danger,  though  no- 
thing would  have  stopped  her  then — and 
made  her  way  to  her  father's  bedside  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  figures  in  the  room, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and  laying 
her  cheek  against  the  icy  lips,  with  an 
agonised  cry  which  made  more  than  one  man 
start  from  its  intensity  of  grief. 

The  robbers  looked  on  silently.  They  had 
come  to  this  ranche  with  the  fellest  intent 
man  can  conceive,  for  western  men  who 
have  lost  the  chivalry  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  race,  are  the  blackest  scoundrels  alive. 
Yet  they  were  awed  for  an  instant  by  the 
girl's  passionate  sorrow  ;  and  looked  on, 
stupefied  by  her  sudden  appearance,  even  as  a 
lion  might  whose  cage  had  been  invaded  by  a 
woman  because  her  child  had  received  a  pat 
fix>m  the  mighty  paw.  But  when  the  girl  rose 
from  her  knees  and  spoke  to  the  man  who 
held  the  pistol,  the  awe  on  the  hearts  of  the 
wretches  died  away,  and  they  edged  nearer 
to  her,  inch  by  inch,  whispering  to  one 
another. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  do  it.  Miss;  s'elp  me,  I 
didn't !  "  whined  Job,  in  answer  to  a  question 
she  had  asked  breathlessly.  "  Look  at  him 
again.  He's  calm  as  a  sleepin'  babby.  He's 
cold — ugh  1 — he  must  ha'  hopped  it  hours  and 
hours  ago.  S'elp  me  it's  God's  truth — now 
ain't  it,  boys  1 " 

He  appealed  earnestly  to  the  others,  for 
the  steady  look  from  the  great  eyes,  wild 
with  their  hopeless  agony,  unmanned  and 
cowed  him,  and  had  he  been  alone  he  would 
have  slunk  from  the  room  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  he  was  not  alone,  and  while  the  crowd 
assented  gruffly  to  his  appeal  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  bed,  and  a  little  nearer  still. 
They  were  silent  now,  and  every  one  looked 
intently  at  Winifred,  so  intently,  that  none 
noticed  a  strange  figure  slip  through  the 
doorway,  and  look  round  upon  the  eager 
faces  with  a  keen  searching  eye. 

Winifred  was  still  unconscious  of  her 
danger.  She  glanced  again  at  the  dead 
face,  and  saw  that  the  man's  words  were 
true,  then  she  covered  her  eyes  with,  her 
hands  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  believe 
you.  And  now,  go  away,  please.  I  suppose 
you  came  to  rob  us.  I  don't  think  you  will 
find  anything  worth  having  here,  but  if  so, 
take  it.  Nothing — nothing  is  of  any  value 
now."  Her  voice  broke  here  with  a  heavy- 
sob.  She  waited  a  moment  for  an  answer, 
but  no  one  spoke  :  the  men  only  drew  nearer 
to  the  bed«     Th^ir  silence  caused  her  to  look 
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round  in  surprise,  and  say  vehemently, 
"  Why  don't  you  go  1  Have  you  no  pity  ? 
I  must  be  alone  with  him  now — alone,  alone." 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  whisper,  and 
with  a  low  wail  she  sank  again  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  shaking  it  with  heavy 
sobs,  turning  her  back  upon  the  men. 

Still  no  answer  from  the  crowd,  unless  a 
low  chuckle  from  one  or  two  of  its  members 
can  be  called  one.  They  were  beginning  to 
get  a  little  impatient,  yet  no  one  liked  to  be 
the  iirst  to  touch  the  kneeling  figure.  At 
last  one  man  with  a  scowUng  determined 
face  uttered  an  audible  curse  at  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  others,  and  stepping  forward, 
grasped  the  girl's  shoulder  with  one  hand. 

"  My  dear,"  he  began,  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
which  made  Winifred's  blood  run  cold,  "  you 
must  not  think  we  ain't  put  out  by  this — 
this  unfortnit  circumstance ;  but — but — "  he 
paused  to  pick  out  the  most  suitable  words, 
tightening  his  grip  upon  her  shoulder  as  he 
did  so.  At  the  same  moment  the  strange 
figure  near  the  door,  unseen  by  any  one,  raised 
his  right  hand.  "  But — we  don't  want  ye  to 
fret,  you  know."  The  girl  wrenched  herself 
from  the  cruel  fingers  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

•*  What  do  you  want  1 "  she  said,  steadily, 
facing  him  with  flashing  eyes.  The  man  rose 
also — a  broad  grin  on  his  coarse  face — and 
stepped  forward. 

**  Want,  deary,  only " 

Crack  !  Another  pistol-shot  rang  out,  but 
this  time  the  bullet  did  not  lodge  in  the  roof, 
it  struck  the  speaker  directly  between  the 
shoulders ;  and  he  threw  up  his  arms  with  a 
low  groan  and  fell  heavily  backwards,  shot 
through  the  spine.  Then,  before  the  echo  of 
the  shot  had  died  away,  the  startled  crowd 
were  nearly  thrown  off  their  feet  by  the 
desperate  charge  of  a  strong  man ;  and 
Winifred  felt  hot  breath  upon  her  cheek, 
and  a  strong  arm  about  her,  and  heard  a 
voice  speaking  in  a  fierce  whisper — 

"Will  you  trust  mel  I  shot  him  and 
will  save  you,  if  I  can." 

She  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  saw  great  black  eyes  shining  into  hers. 
A  vague  feeling  of  security  took  the  place 
of  the  sickening  fear  which  the  touch  of 
the  dead  man's  hand  had  given. 

« I  trust  you." 

"  Run,  then,  for  your  life." 

It  all  passed  in  an  instant.  Before  the 
men  had  recovered  from  this  unexpected  flank 
attack,  or  were  really  aware  who  had  con- 
ceived it,  Winifred  was  swiftly  passing  by 
them,  a  tall  figure  close  behind  her.  Only 
one  man,  just  before  she  reached  the  door, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself 
in  her  way,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 


lying  senseless  at  her  feet  from  a  blow  which 
nearly  broke  his  back.  Then  Winifred 
reached  the  passage,  and  her  protector  closed 
the  door  behind  them  with  a  slam,  and  held 
the  handle  hard. 

"  Run  down  stairs,"  he  said,  in  the  stern, 
sharp  tone  ho  had  used  before.  "  You  will 
see  a  horse  standing  near  the  porch.  Go  up 
to  him  and  mount.  You  can  ride  ?  Good, 
then  do  as  I  tell  you,  quick  !  When  you  are 
upon  him,  call  to  me.  and  I  will  follow  you. 
Until  then  I  will  hold  the  door — hold  it  fast 
against  all  the  fiends  from  hell,"  he  mut- 
tered in  a  lower  tone  as  he  felt  the  grip  of 
hands  on  the  other  side,  and  heard  the  curses 
of  the  infuriated  desperadoes. 

Winifred  heard  the  sound  also,  and  trem- 
bled ;  she  looked  once  at  her  rescuer,  a  look 
of  trust  and  great  wonder,  which  made  his 
blood  boil  in  his  veins,  and  then  she  did  his 
bidding,  and  ran  quickly  down  the  stairs. 

A  minute  passed.  The  yells  of  the  men 
were  frightful  to  hear,  and  the  wrenches 
they  made  at  the  door  tremendous.  But 
Ralph's  fingers,  which  could  hold  a  raw-hide 
lasso  dregged  by  a  two-year-old  bull,  held 
the  handle  with  an  unyielding  grip,  and  he 
smiled  grimly  at  the  vain  shrieks  and  howls. 
At  last  he  heard  what  he  was  waiting  for,  a 
clear,  sweet  call,  and  letting  go  very  suddenly 
— thereby  causing  two  men  on  the  other  side 
to  go  sprawling  on  their  backs — he  dashed 
down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  moonlight. 
Ten  yards  from  the  door  stood  his  horse, 
uttering  from  time  to  time  an  impatient 
whinny,  the  girl  upon  his  back.  Ralph 
sprang  up  behind  her,  and  told  the  horse  to 
stand  j  and  the  animal,  though  quivering  in 
every  limb  with  excitement — for  he  had 
heard  the  revolver-shots,  and  the  yelling  of 
the  crowd — remained  perfectly  still,  while 
his  master  lifted  Winifred  upon  his  knee  and* 
seated  himself  firmly. 

"  Pass  your  arm  round  my  neck,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  But  don't  cling  too  tight,  unless 
you  feel  yourself  slipping.  Now,  Vic- 
torio  1 " 

Whish — a  bullet  came  over  their  heads. 
Some  one  was  firing  from  the  window.  Vic- 
torio  shook  his  head,  and  sprang  forward 
with  a  mighty  bound.  Whish — whish — whish 
— three  bullets  sped  by  them  ;  the  men  had 
reached  the  door,  and  the  moon  shone  as 
brightly  as  day.  Ralph  felt  the  girl  tremble 
at  the  sounds,  for  they  were  very  near.  .  He 
stifled  a  curse  at  the  cowardly  brutes,  and 
drew  her  closely  to  his  breast  with  his  right 
hand,  guiding  the  horse  with  his  left.  Whish 
again.  So  near  this  time  that  the  crown  ot* 
Ralph's  hat  was  scored  through  and  through. 
Winifred  cried  out,  and  hid  her  face  in  his 
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coat.  He  bent  over  her,  until  he  touched 
her  soft  hair  with  his  cheek,  and  would  have 
spoken  tender  comforting  words  had  he 
known  what  to  say.  But  he  did  not,  so  was 
dumb.  Happily,  the  shot  which  spoilt 
Ralph's  new  sombrero,  was  the  last  attempted 
by  the  desperadoes,  for  the  fugitives  were 
soon  beyond  all  sight  and  range,  thanks  to  the 
strength  and  speed  of  their  horse,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Winifred  raised  her  head 
slowly,  and  looked  up  at  Kalph  with  her 
great  brown  eyes  full  of  thankfulness. 

"You  have  saved  me,"  she  said  simply. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  replied,  "  but  we  are  not 
quite  out  of  the  wood,  for  they  will  follow. 
Now,  where  shall  I  take  you  1 " 

Winifred  sighed,  and  two  big  tears  came 
into  her  bright  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  in  a  whisper. 
"  Anyivhere — I  have  no  home." 

"  But  your  friends  1 " 

"  I  have  no  friends." 

This  was  a  desperate  business.  Ralph's 
foolish  heart,  for  no  imaginable  reason,  gave 
a  sudden  joyful  leap. 

"  Then,  where  is  the  nearest  ranche  1  This 
country  is  strange  to  me.  I  have  never  been 
here  before." 

"  The  nearest  house,  the  way  we  are  going, 
is  Mr.  Sam.  Home's." 

Halph  whistled. 

"  Ten  miles ;  and  Victorio  already  travelled 
twenty  1 "  He  concluded  his  sentence  ab- 
ruptly however,  for  his  companion  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  terrified  expression. 

"You  don't  think  they  will  really  catch  usi" 

"  It  will  be  a  pretty  extensive  funeral  for 
them  if  they  do,"  he  replied  grimly.  "  No," 
he  went  on  in  a  soothing  tone,  which  startled 
his  own  ears  by  its  softness.  "  I  hope  not ; 
my  horse  is  a  better  one,  probably,  than  any- 
'  thing  they  have.  I  was  a  little  staggered, 
though,  when  you  said  ten  miles.  I  suppose 
this  track  will  take  us  there  by  the  shortest 
way,  Miss — by  the  by,  do  you---do  you  mind 
telling  me  your  name  1 " 

She  smiled,  a  faint,  wan  little  smile,  for 
his  tone  was  as  hesitating  and  awkward  now 
as  if  he  were  taking  some  tremendous  liberty. 

"  Winifred  Vaughan." 

"Thank  you.     Then,  Miss  Vaughan — " 

"Say  Winifred,  please,"  she  interposed 
quietly. 

But  Halph  paused,  and  did  not  say  any- 
thing. They  had  only  been  ten  minutes 
together,  his  fingers  still  ached  with  holding 
that  door ;  but  time  enough  had  passed  for 
him  to  feel  that  a  momentous  change  had 
come  into  his  life.  He  did  not  attempt  at  all 
to  analyse  the  nature  of  this  change,  but  he 
knew  that  this  weak  girl  had  saved  him  from 


worse  than  death;  he  knew  that  her  help- 
lessness and  friendlessness  made  his  own 
life  of  real  importance  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  gnawing  heart-hunger  was  gona'  It 
might  come  back,  and  the  mere  thought  of  it 
sent  a  cold  chill  all  over  him,  but  it  was  not 
there  now,  and  he  revelled  in  his  f reedouL 

But  he  could  not  talk  about  this  to  Wini- 
fred ;  and  as  he  was  in  that  frame  of  mind 
when  a  man  must  say  everything,  or  nothing, 
he  said  nothing.  After  a  time  he  muttered 
hurriedly — 

"  I — I  will  call  you  Winifred,  if  you  like. 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  I  could  not  speak 
at  first.  I  have  never  called  a  girl  by  her 
Christian  name  before,  for  I  never  had  a 
sister." 

"And  I  never  had  a  brother,"  she  rejoined 
quickly.  "  What  do  you  say  i  Suppose  we 
become  brother  and  sister.  I  think  you  are 
the  bravest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  you  have 
saved  my  life." 

A  queer  expression  came  into  Balph's 
face  at  her  innocent  impulsive  speech,  and  he 
bit  his  lip.  The  girl's  eyes  were  upon  him, 
and  he  ought  to  respond  at  once,  yet  he  could 
not  say  that  he  wished  to  be  her  brother, 
simply  because,  well,  because  it  would  not  be 
true.  He  was  extricated  from  his  awkward 
position,  however,  by  hearing  an  ominous, 
unmistakable  sound,  which  the  wind,  now 
following  them  in  low  sighs,  had  brought 
distinctly  to  his  quick  ear.  Winifred  saw  his 
face  stiffen,  and  guessed  the  cause,  though  he 
would  not  turn  his  face,  fearing  to  frighten 
her  unnecessarily.  She  raised  her  head  a  few 
inches,  and  peep^  over  his  shoulder. 

"They  are  a  long  way  off  yet,"  she  re- 
marked composedly. 

Ralph  staged. 

"  Did  you  hear  them,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  saw  that  you  did." 

He  sighed,  and  looked  round  himself. 

"I  fear  they  are  gaining  upon  us.  As 
they  are  in  sight,  it  is  no  good  cutting  the 
track.     Victorio,  get  up  1  " 

Winifred  noticed  that  neither  spur  nor 
whip  were  put  in  use,  and  that  the  simple 
words  of  encouragement  made  the  good  horse 
throw  his  feet  out  in  front  of  him  with  re- 
newed vigour,  and  they  sped  along  merrUy 
for  a  time.  They  were  silent  now.  The 
intense  glowing  happiness  Kalph  had  felt  at 
first  when  she  clung  to  him  as  her  only 
friend  had  cooled  a  little.  Her  entire  faith 
and  confidence  still  warmed  his  heart  in- 
expressibly, but  he  was  quieter  now.  "  A 
brother !"  What  a  splendid  honour  it  was 
that  such  a  girl  should  call  a  rough  cur  like 
him  by  that  name.  He  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  her — he  was  grateful,  of  course. 
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Yes,  and  now  that  the  danger  was  at  hand 
again,  he  would  defend  her  like  a  hrotfaer. 
Brother  ?   Like  ten  thousand  brothers  ! 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  The  sound  of  hoofs 
was  growing  steadily  louder.  Perhaps  the 
wind  made  some  difference  in  this  matter, 
for  it  came  now  in  sharp  gusts.  Again 
Winifred  raised  herself  to  the  look-out. 

''They  are  a  little  nearer,"  she  said  as 
quietly  as  before. 

"  Victorio,  get  up" 

There  was  an  intensity  of  meaning  about 
the  words,  which  made  the  willing  animal 
bound  forward  as  if  propelled  from  a  cannon. 
But  the  spurt  was  short-lived.  He  was 
plainly  becoming  exhausted. 

''I  shall  not  speak  again,"  his  master  mut- 
tered.    «  He  will  kill  himself." 

"  How  far  have  we  gone,  should  you 
think  1 "  he  said  quietly  to  Winifred. 

"  Not  more  than  three  miles — or  perhaps 
five,  as  we  have  travelled  very  fast  most  of 
the  way." 

Ralph  looked  down  upon  her  with  admira- 
tion. He  could  see  that  she  understood  the 
critical  state  of  affairs,  yet  she  showed  no 
fear,  and  her  judgment  seemed  perfectly 
well-balanced  ;  her  head  quite  cool.  Was  it 
because  of  her  faith  in  him  ?  His  heart  leapt 
at  the  thought. 

"  You  are  very  brave,  Winifred,"  he  said 
gently. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Oh,  no.  I'm  most 
easily  scared,  I  assure  you,  generally." 

"  Not  always." 

''  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  think  I 
don't  seem  to  care  much  now.  Well,  I  don't. 
You  see — I — I  am  all  alone  in  the  world. 
Father  Tvas  the  only  one  who  loved  me,  and 
he  is  gone.  I  am  afraid "  she  was  speak- 
ing in  a  whisjlbr  now,  looking  at  Ralph  with 
timid,  awe- struck  eyes.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I 
wouldn't  mind  dying.  It  may  be  very  wicked 
to  say  so,  but  it's  true,  I  never  could  bear — 
being  alone." 

She  stopped,  and  Ralph  heard  a  stifled  sob. 
He  clenched  his  teeth,  and  bent  over  her, 
until  their  faces  were  very  close  together. 

"  Winifred,"  he  whispered  fiercely,  "  you 
must  not  say  that.  I  am  rough,  and  don't 
know  what  manners  are,  for  I  have  lived  a 
rough  life,  among  rough  men.  Rut  I  can  be 
different  when  I  like.  I  can  be  gentle  and 
patient  if  I  try  very  hard,  and  I  never  forget. 
Your  loss  to-night  can  never  be  made  up  to 
you.  But  you  are  not  alone,  and  you  never 
will  be  while  I  live.  You  asked  me  to  be  a 
brother  to  you  just  now.  I  will — I  will  be 
anything  you  like ;  but  you  must  not  look  at 
me  and  speak  like  that.     I  cannot  bear  it." 

How   passionately  the   words  came  out ; 


how  the  black  eyes  shone  with  the  emotion 
which  stirred  the  strong  warm  heart.  The 
cold  apathy  that  seemed  to  be  gradually  steal- 
ing over  Winifred  was  disturbed,  and  a 
bright  colour  came  into  her  pale  face  as  she 
looked  back  with  fearless  frankness  into  the 
black  eyes.  What  a  powerful  face  he  had, 
she  thought,  w^ith  its  massive  chin,  and  firm, 
sightly-compressed  lips.  Yet  the  black  eyes, 
how  tenderly  they  looked  at  her,  as  no  eyes 
had  ever  looked  before.  She  smiled  at  him. 
A  feeble  smile,  but  still  a  real  smile. 

"You  have  been  very  good,"  she  mur- 
mured.    "  I  could  never  forget  you." 

Ralph's  eyes  beamed  and  danced. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  fervently. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  The  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  was  growing  exceedingly  dis- 
tinct. Victorio  heard  it,  and  with  a  deep  sob 
strained  himself  gallantly  to  distance  the 
pursuers.  Ralph  raised  his  head,  and  turned 
to  look  behind  him.  When  Winifred  saw  his 
face  again  it  was  as  hard  as  beaten  iron.  He 
bent  forward  slightly  in  his  seat.  They  were 
dashing  down  hill,  the  road  dipping  con- 
siderably here.  Ralph  coolly  made  his  calcu- 
lations, and  then  urged  Victorio  to  his 
greatest  speed.  When  they  were  half-way 
up  the  opposite  side  of  the  "  roll "  he 
pulled  in. 

"We   must   camp   here   for  a  spell,"   he   . 
said  grimly  to  Winifred.     "  After  a  while 
we  will  continue  our  journey,  perhaps." 

He  lifted  her  to  the  ground,  then  turned 
the  horse  half  round,  so  that  by  looking 
across  his  back  he  faced  the  road.  As  he 
did  this,  and  drew  Winifred  behind  him,  out 
of  reach  of  any  shots,  four  figures  on  horse- 
back mounted  the  crest  of  the  roll  of  prairie, 
and  came  thundering  down  the  hill  towards 
them.  Ralph  now  took  his  rifle  from  its 
holster,  at  the  saddle-bow ;  untied  the  strings 
which  secured  his  revolver  in  sheath,  and 
loosened  the  knife  hanging  at  his  left  side. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  Winifred  in  the 
excitement  of  the  coming  battle,  and  there 
was  but  one  thought  in  his  mind,  as  he 
carefully  trained  his  carbine  across  Victorio's 
saddle — the  horse  standing  still  and  firm  as 
a  rock — and  took  range  and  sight  as  well  as 
the  dim  light  would  admit.  What  would 
the  tactics  of  the  others  be,  when  they  saw 
that  he  was  prepai*ed  to  bar  any  further 
progress  t  Would  they  relinquish  the  chase, 
now  that  the  stag  had  turned  to  bay  t  It 
was  possible,  but  not  probable.  A  hand  was 
laid  on  his  arm,  and  made  him  start, 
occupied  as  he  was  with  grim  anticipations. 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  "  said  Wini- 
fred in  a  low  voice. 

"  Anything." 
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"  Then — then — I  told  you  what  my  name 
was,  will  you  tell  me  yours  ? " 

Ralph  turned  sharply  roimd.  Her  voice 
was  timid,  yet  eager,  as  though  she  were 
half  afraid  that  she  asked  a  good  deal,  yet 
wanted  an  answer  very  much. 

The  grim  set  look  in  his  face  vanished 
for  an  instant,  and  she  saw  his  dark  eves 
flash. 

"  My  name  ?  Yes,  indeed,  I  will  tell  you 
my  name.     Ealph  Bligh." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  softly,  and  shrank 
back,  contented,  to  where  he  had  placed  her 
on  the  ground. 

Then  he  wheeled  and  brought  his  rifle  to 
the  shoulder,  for  the  foremost  horseman  was 
almost  within  range.  Ralph's  mouth  set 
grimly  again  as  he  took  his  aim,  but  his 
eyes  still  sparkled  with  pleasure.  And 
standing  there,  facing  an  almost  certain 
death,  only  hoping  to  destroy  the  enemy 
before  they  had  time  to  kill  him  outright, 
Ralph  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life  before. 

His  fate  had  come  at  last.  The  black 
misery  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tex  seconds,  twenty  seconds,  thirty  seconds 
passed,  and  still  Ralph  stood  covering  the 
road,  and  had  not  pulled  the  trigger  of  his 
rifle.  The  reason  was  simple.  The  pursuers 
had  been  riding  carelessly,  and  when  they 
came  over  the  hill  were  straggling  along, 
one  some  way  in  advance.  As  soon  as 
this  man  perceived  the  motionless  horse, 
however,  he  had  slackened  speed,  to  wait  for ' 
his  companions,  and  when  they  reached  him 
a  general  halt  was  made  for  a  council  of  war. 
It  was  a  temptation  to  Ralph  to  try  a  shot 
at  them,  though  the  range  was  long ;  but  he 
refrained  on  second  thoughts.  He  had  learnt 
fighting  in  a  strict  school,  the  first  rule  of 
which  was,  never  fire  until  you  have  beaded 
your  man  fairly — a  good  injunction,  for  the 
best  reputation  a  man  can  acquire  on  the 
frontier  for  fighting  is  that  though  he  fires 
seldom,  he  never  fails  to  hit.  So  Ralph  re- 
strained himself,  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  attack.  While  he  was  waiting  a  cold 
gust  of  wind  struck  him  in  the  face  and 
nearly  carried  away  his  hat,  and  then  he 
heard  a  low  sound,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
knew  well;  it  was  the  wind  rushing  over 
the  prairie,  like  a  tempest  on  the  sea.  He 
glanced  at  the  sky,  and  saw  that  a  dark 
bank  of  cloud  was  rising  sullenly,  spreading 


its  wings  wider  and  wider  like  a  great  bird. 
It  did  not  rise  fast,  but  came  on  surely 
towards  the  brightly  shining  moon. 

Ralph  uttered  an  exclamation  under  his 
breath  as  he  noticed  the  gathering  storm, 
then  he  bent  his  attention  keenly  upon  the 
enemy.  Their  conference  was  over,  and 
Ralph  whispered  a  curse  to  himself,  for  they 
understood  their  business  only  too  well. 
They  came  no  nearer  to  him  than  they  had 
been,  but  while  one  man  remained  stationary, 
the  other  three  made  a  circuit,  and  Ralph 
saw  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be 
completely  surrounded.  He  lowered  his 
rifle  an  instant,  and  hesitated  ;  then  he 
looked  at  the  black  cloud  creeping  towards 
the  moon,  and  raised  it  again.  Five  minutes 
slowly  passed.  By  this  time  the  men  had 
placed  themselves  at  all  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  so  that  the  retreat  of  the 
pursued  was  cut  off.  Winifred  noticed  this, 
and  instinctively  crept  close  to  her  protector, 
feeling  that  the  end  was  near.  Ralph  swept 
his  eye  coolly  round,  noted  which  man  was 
nearest,  and  covered  that  man.  Then  he 
glanced  at  the  sky  for  the  last  time. 

'*  Vamosf*  A  hoarse  yelling  signal,  and 
four  horses  sprang  forwajxl  at  full  gallop. 
On  they  came,  the  sixteen  hoofs  sounding  on 
the  soft  prairie  like  low  thunder.  Winifred 
gave  a  little  cry  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Ralph  ran  his  eye  along  the  bari'el 
of  his  rifle,  lowei'ed  the  muzzle  two  inches, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Crack  /  Then  with 
rapid,  steady  hand  he  seized  the  lever  at  the 
breech,  jerked  out  the  smoking  cartridge 
shell,  brought  the  new  one  into  place, 
re-cocked  his  rifle  with  a  turn  of  his  wrist, 
and  wheeled  round  to  receive  another  foe, 
glancing  quickly  over  his  shoulder  as  he  did 
so  to  see  the  effect  of  his  first  shot.  Then 
he  started  and  lowered  the  carbine  swiftly. 
He  could  see  nothing.  The  cloud  had  reached 
the  moon,  quenching  her  bright  light  in- 
stantaneouslv. 

The  thunder  of  hoofs  grew  louder. 

"  Stand,  Victorio  !  " 

Ralph  had  hissed  the  words  between  his 
teeth  when  he  saw  that  they  were  in  dark- 
ness, dropped  his  rifle  to  the  ground,  seized 
Winifred  in  his  arms,  and  swinging  her  into 
the  saddle  as  if  she  were  a  child,  sprang 
upon  the  horse  himself,  clinging  tightly  with 
his  knees,  one  arm  round  the  girl,  hLs 
revolver  in  the  other  hand. 

"  Now  !  " 

Victorio  sprang  forward  into  space  like  a 
thunderbolt,  just  as  a  man  on  a  panting 
horse  dashed  up  to  where  they  had  been 
standing,  passing  so  close  to  them  that  they 
nearly  collided. 
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"Stoop,"  whispered  Balph.  "Crouch — 
for  your  life." 

Winifred  did  so  just  in  time,  for  there  was 
a  flash,  and  whirr  came  a  hullet  over  their 
heads. 

"  One  danger  past,"  said  EjJph  quietly. 
"  Get  up." 

Yictorio  arched  his  neck  and  bounded  on 
as  if  he  were  fresh  from  the  stable.  The 
thunder  of  hoofs  again. 

"  Stand ! " 

The  horse  stopped  dead,  Winifred  nearly 
flying  over  his  head  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  movement.  Ealph  raised  his  revolver ; 
on  came  the  horseman  until  he  was  so  near 
that  they  could  hear  his  own  breathing  as 
well  as  his  horse's.  But  he  was  unconscious 
of  the  close  proximity  of  what  he  sought, 
and  swept  harmlessly  by,  the  darkness  being 
now  intense. 

"  Up  again,  lad  —  gently,"  whispered 
Ealph. 

They  were  on  soft  prairie  now,  and  the 
quiet  canter  into  which  Yictorio  fell  in 
obedience  to  his  master's  caution  made  little 
sound. 

Winifred  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  looked 
up.  But  Balph  said  sharply,  "  We  are  not 
out  of  danger  yet,  by  any  means,"  and  she 
crouched  lower  than  before.  There  were 
hoofs  approaching  again;  some  one  riding 
at  wild  speed.  Yictorio  heard  the  sound 
and  would  have  quickened  his  pace  had  not 
his  master  checked  him. 

"  Stand ! " 

The  horse  stopped  as  before  and  stood  as 
motionless  as  a  stone.  Neai*er  and  nearer 
came  the  thundering  hoofs.  By  some  in- 
stinct the  pursuer  seemed  to  guide  himself 
without  difficulty,  dark  as  it  was,  and  bore 
directly  upon  them.  Now  Balph  touched 
the  rein  and  Yictorio  wheeled.  The  revolver 
was  raised  and  Ralph's  head  bent  forward. 
Winifred  held  her  breath.  Then  she  heard 
him  laugh,  aqueer  complacent  little  laugh,  and 
uncock  his  pistol,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  horse  dashed  by  in  the  darkness. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said  in  his  natural 
voice ;  "  we  are  pretty  well  out  of  their  track, 
I  think,  now."  • 

"  A  very  near  escape,  wasn't  it — the  last 
onet "  she  whispered. 

Ralph  laughed  again. 

"  No  danger  there,"  he  said  drily.  "  That 
horse  was  riderless." 

The  girl  shuddered  and  said  no  more.  She 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  Western  men 
and  their  ways  to  feel  the  least  repulsion 
towards  Ralph  because  he  mentioned  this 
fact  so  coolly,  but  the  bloodshed,  necessary 
as  it  might  be,  was  very  terrible  to  her. 


Ralph,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  very  good 
spirits.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
man  with  such  a  training  as  he  had  gone- 
through  for  five  years  past  should  fail  to 
feel  a  gentle  sense  of  pnde  that  each  of  his 
shots  had  reached  its  mark.  But  he  soon 
ceased  to  think  of  this.  The  storm  was  now 
directly  overhead,  and  there  came  a  sharp* 
flash  of  lightuing,  followed  by  a  long  growl 
of  thunder,  then  another  flash  which  lit  up> 
the  prairie  for  a  moment  as  if  it  had  been 
day,  a  peal  of  thunder  in  its  train  like  the* 
roar  of  fifty  thousand  lions. 
•    "  Stand,  Yictorio." 

Ralph  leapt  to  the  ground. 

"  I  think  we  may  really  consider  ourselves- 
out  of  the  wood  now,"  he  said  to  Winifred, 
cheerily.  "  That  is,  if  the  next  flash  passes- 
and  we  see  nothing  of  our  friends,  and  they 
see  nothing  of  us.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  squelching  storm,  and  must  make  our 
preparations.  Happily,  I  have  a  good 
Callfomia  blanket  here,  so  you  will  not 
suffer  much,  I  hope.  Here  comes  the  flash,, 
now  keep  your  eyes  open." 

It  was  an  anxious  moment.  The  flash 
was  bright  and  vivid,  and  lasted  more  than 
half  a  minute.  Ralph  stood  still  with  the 
blanket  in  his  hand,  glancing  keenly  in  every 
dii'ection.  "  No  I  "  he  cried  joyfully,  before 
the  thunder  boomed  out  its  heavy  salute. 
"  Not  one  in  sight.  We  have  doubled  back 
into  the  hollow,  and  they  have  passed  on 
over  the  hill.  If  we  push  along  quickly, 
now,  we  ought  to  reach  Home's  before  the 
moon  is  out  again.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  fear — except  a  wetting.  Ah,  here  it 
comes  ! " 

Big  drops  of  rain  now  began  to  fall  in 
quickly-increasing  numbers,  and  the  air  be- 
came so  chilly  that  Winifred  shivered.  She 
was  without  hat  or  cloak. 

Ralph  spread  his  blanket. 

"  Now,  Winifred,  you  must  get  into  this." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  havel " 

•*  Nothing." 

"  Then  you  must  shai-e  the  blanket." 

But  Ralph  did  not  deign  to  answer  such 
a  foolish  suggestion,  and  lifting  her  from  the 
horse,  wrapped  the  blanket  carefully  round 
her,  in  spibe  of  a  feeble  resistance,  swung  her 
back  on  to  her  perch,  and  remounted  him- 
self. By  this  time  the  rain  was  coming  down 
in  a  pitiless  pour,  and  the  darkness  might 
be  felt. 

"  How  shall  we  find  our  way  1 "  questioned 
the  girl,  wonderingly.  "  We  are  quite  off 
the  track." 

"  Trust  Yictorio  to  contrive  that.  Come 
up,  old  horse."  And  Ralph  threw  the  reins 
round  the  horn  of  the  saddle ;  made  more. 
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room  for  the  well  wrapped  up  figure  in  front 
•of  him  ;  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and 
pulled  down  his  mangled  hat  well  over  his 
eyes,  the  rain  entering  the  hole  made  by  the 
rifle-bullet  in  streams,  and  pleasantly  trick- 
ling down  his  back.  But  what  did  Balph 
care  for  this  1  His  blanket  was  waterproof 
•and  was  big  enough  to  envelop  Winnie's 
slender  figure  two  or  three  times — that  was 
all  he  thought  about. 

The  encouraging  words  from  his  master 
had,  in  the  meantime,  sent  Yictorio  jogging 
on  at  an  easy  swinging  walk.  The  instinct 
•of  the  Western  pony  when  it  is  a  question 
of  discovering  a  stable,  is  unerring.  Vic- 
torio  had  never  been  to  Home's  home-ranche 
in  his  life,  but  he  struck  off  towards  it  now, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  and  Ralph  com- 
placently expected  to  be  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  in  two  hours'  tima 

It  was  a  silent  ride.  The  reaction  after 
the  excitement  of  a  great  danger,  the  warm 
'blanket,  and  the  gentle  rocking  motion  of 
the  horse,  made  Winifred  drowsy.  At  in- 
tervals she  remembered  with  a  sharp,  bitter 
pang,  that  she  was  fatherless ;  but  Balph's 
woids  came  ringing  into  her  head  at  such 
moments  with  strange  distinctness,  and  she 
forgot  to  feel  desolate  and  forlorn.  A 
brother !  What  a  beautiful  word  it  was ! 
How  she  had  envied  girls  in  books  who  had 
brothers.  And  what  a  brother  was  this  who 
had  saved  her  life.  How  strong  he  was  and 
terrible  in  his  anger.  Yet  how  tender  to 
her.  Oh  !  if  she  could  only  find  a  way, 
some  time,  to  repay  him  for  his  goodness. 
He  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  her 
comfort  and  safety.  How  dreadfully  wet 
he  must  be,  in  this  pouring  rain.  It  was 
•curious  to  think  that  they  had  only  known  one 
■another  two  hours — two  hours  !  why  it  was 
Absurd,  they  were  old  friends,  really  I  What 
kind  fate  had  brought  him  here  this  night  f 
How  noble  men  were  to  do  such  things ;  she 
had  no  idea  that  such  men  existed — ^in  real  life. 

Poor  Winifred !  her  ideas  of  **  real  men  " 
were  taken  from  her  father,  a  fact  which,  at 
this  point  in  her  reflections,  she  began  dimly 
to  understand,  send  promptly  fell  to  blaming 
herself  bitterly  for  being  able  to  think  of 
anything  but  his  loss,  and  the  love  he  bore 
her.  So  much  was  she  overcome  by  her 
want  of  filial  feeling,  that  Balph,  who  would 
not  disturb  her  thoughts,  yet  was  longing  to 
ask  her  about  herself,  heard  smothered  sobs, 
and  could  stand  the  silence  no  longer. 

"  Winifred,"  he  said  softly.  Then  paused. 
Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  comfort  her, 
after  all.  But  the  sound  of  her  name,  spoken 
by  him  was  enough.  Her  tears  stopped  at 
oncCy  and  it  was  in  a  composed  and  almost 


cheerful  tone  that  she  said,  questioningly, 
"  Yes,  Ralph  1  " 

«<  Oh,  I "  the  sound  of  his  own  name 

— she  had  never  called  him  Ralph  before — 
confused  him  still  more.  "  I  was — I  was 
only  going  to  say  that  I  wish  you  would  not 
cry,  dear."  His  self-possession  now  began 
to  return  with  alarming  rapidity.  *'  But  try 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things ;  for 
there  is  a  bright  side,  you  know.  I  under- 
stand what  you  feel,  exactly,  for  I  lost  my 
mother  years  ago,  and  she  was  all  the  world 
to  me." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  Winifred  felt 
the  arm  which  held  her  tremble.  She 
nestled  closely  to  him,  tears  in  her  eyes 
again,  this  time  of  sympathy. 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  did  you  ?  It  must  be  terrible 
to  lose  a  mother.  I  scarcely  knew  mine,  for 
she  died  when  I  was  very  little.  How  old 
were  you  1 " 

"  Fifteen.  Old  enough  to  know  what  it 
meant,  especially  as  my  stepfather — but  you 
won't  care  to  hear  about  my  affairs." 

He  stopped  himself  again,  artfully,  for 
even  a  simple  Western  man  has  guile,  when 
he  is  in  love — and  he  was  not  disappointed, 
for  Winifred  drew  closer  to  him  still,  and 
said  eagerly — 

''Oh,  please  tell  me  all  about  it.  You 
must,  because  you  said  you  would  be  my 
brother. 

This  was  more  than  Ralph  had  bargained 
for ;  and  he  began  his  story  with  less  readi- 
ness than  might  have  been  expected.  But 
the  joy  of  confiding  to  a  sympathetic  soul  was 
very  great,  and  the  chill  of  the  word  brother 
was  soon  forgotten ;  and  while  the  lightning 
flashed  and  the  thunder  roared,  and  staunch 
Yictorio  paced  doggedly  over  the  moist 
slippery  prairie,  Ralph  gave  a  history  of  his 
adventures  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  and  Wini- 
fred caught  a  glimpse  of  life  and  ways  as 
strange  to  her  as  her  own  would  have 
been  to  Ralph's  stepfather,  an  emi- 
nently respectable  solicitor.  And  then  he 
wanted  to  know  all  about  her  life ;  and  she  told 
him  everything,  simply,  without  reserve. 
Winifred  had  not  much  to  tell,  her  life  had 
been  too  quiet  and  uneventful,  but  it  was 
enough  to  prove  to  Ralph's  entire  satisfaction 
that  if  it  might  ever  be  his  fate  to  win  this 
woman  for  his  wife,  he  would  be  a  very,  very 
lucky  man. 

At  present  he  did  not  feel  at  all  hopeful. 
The  word  "  brother  "  haunted  him.  Avile 
word.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  so,  but  daren't. 
Yet  he  felt  that  he  should  do  it,  to  a  moral 
certainty,  if  their  present  close  companion- 
ship were  to  last  for  a  day  longer  instead  of 
an  hour.     When  ho  thought  of  the  future,  a 
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cold  chill  fell  upon  him.  What  would 
happen  %  Of  course  she  had  money.  Every 
one  had  heard  of  Yaughan  the  miser.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  think  that  Sam  Home  was 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and  best-hearted  men 
living,  and  would  see  that  she  had  all  her 
rights.  No  man  could  be  a  better  guardian. 
And  then,  yes,  then,  every  bachelor  for  a 
hundred  miles  round  would  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  and  while  he  was  off  on 
the  autiunn  round-up,  some  one  of  these 
many  suitors  would  win  her,  and  he  would 
come  back  only  to  iind  her  married.  Oood 
Grod !  What  a  thought  that  was.  He 
had  saved  her  life ;  but  that  was  nothing. 
Her  voice  was  tender  and  loving  when  she 
spoke  to  him.  That  was  nothing,  either,  for 
— ^he  "Was  her  brother  1  What  a  fool  he  was 
to  have  said  that  he  would  be  her  brother  at 
alL  She  believed  it  implicitly,  would  inform 
every  one  of  the  fact,  and  his  cause  be 
hopeless  from  the  beginning. 

By  this  time  Ralph  had  worked  himself 
up  into  a  somewhat  heated  state  of  mind, 
and  in  wrestling  with  these  doubts  and  fears 
had  fallen  silent.  Winifred  was  thoughtful 
also,  thinking  of  all  that  he  had  told  her,  and 
beginning  to  feel  a  sudden  sense  of  awe  at 
h\m.  He  had  not  always  been  a  mere  cow- 
boy. His  relations  y^ere  rich  people.  Per- 
haps one  of  them  would  die,  and  leave  him 
a  fortune — ^it  often  happened,  she  thought, 
despondently — and  then — he  would  go  away, 
back  across  the  sea  to  England  and  she  would 
be  alone,  indeed  !  Perhaps — why  had  it  not 
occurred  to  her  before  ? —  perhaps  she  had  no 
business  to  call  him  brother.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
like  it ;  though  now  that  she  thought  over  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  she  remem- 
bered that  his  voice  had  become  colder  when 
she  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  Yes,  he 
had  stopped  and  hesitated,  in  quite  a  funny 
way.  "  Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  girl,  bitterly  ; 
*'  what  shall  I  do  1  Ought  I  to  speak  about 
it,  and  say  that  I  am  sorry  ?  I  don't  think 
I  ought  to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name 
any  more.  Yet  he  did  seem  to  like  that. 
Besides,  I  couldn't  call  him  anything  else 
now.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  must 
wait  and  see." 

Onwards  they  went  steadily  towards  Home's 
ranche ;  they  had  regained  the  track,  and 
were  splashing  heavily  through  the  mud 
made  by  the  heavy  tropical  thunder-rain. 
What  a  long  way  ofT  this  ranche  seemed. 
Both  began  to  feel  very  stiff  and  weary, 
though  neither  said  so.  Winifred  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  person  Mr.  Home  would  be, 
and  felt  the  dull,  miserable  despondency 
creeping  over  her  again.  She  was  nobody's. 
Her  feeling  of  kinship  with  Ralph  seemed 


silly  and  absurd  now,  and  she  had  no  one- 
else  to  care  for  in  the  wide  world. 

Ralph  felt  gloomy  also.  He  had  crushed^ 
by  main  strength  of  will,  a  burning  desire 
to  anticipate  all  surrounding  bachelors,  and 
claim  her  as  his  own  in  some  way,  before- 
they  parted  He  scorned  himself  for  the- 
thought. 

\^atl  Take  advantage  of  a  helpless, 
child,  clinging  to  him  as  the  only  living  soul 
she  knew.  What  sort  of  feeling  was  this  in 
his  heart?  Some  mad,  selfish  passion,  not 
true  love.  TTia  happiness !  What  had  that 
to  do  with  the  matter  1  It  was  of  her  that 
a  true  man  would  think,  of  her  only.  And 
were  there  not  a  hundred  men  in  this  country 
more  worthy  of  this  precious  girl  than  he  ? 
At  any  rate  she  must  choose — she  must  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  choose.  He  would 
see  her  safely  under  Home's  care,  and  then  go* 
and  do  his  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
No,  not  one  word  of  love  would  he  speak 
now.  Not  a  suspicion  should  she  have  that 
he  was  more  than  a  friend,  a  brother — no, 
not  a  brother — a  tried  friend  who  would  de- 
fend her  with  his  life,  cherish  her  against  the- 
world,  if  need  be,  all  for  friendship's  sake. 

This  Ralph  solemnly  vowed  to  himself, 
and  proudly  reflected,  as  he  did  so,  that  in  all 
his  life,  despite  his  many  faults,  he  had  never 
broken  his  word,  even  to  himself — never 
done  a  thing  which  he  had  once  deliberately 
resolved  not  to  do.  Winifred  was  safe  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

It  was  two  hours  since  the  thunder^ 
storm  began.  The  air  was  heavy  with  dark 
clouds,  and  the  darkness  intense ;  but  the 
rain  had  stopped,  and  there  was  a  great 
stillness  everywhere.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing steadily  behind  them,  and  with  it  a  faint 
sound  now  came,  which  made  Yictorio  stop- 
in  his  tramp  to  listen,  and  roused  Ralph  from 
his  dream  of  security. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  lad  1 "  he  said  gently., 
Ralph  had  quick  ears,  but  not  the  keenness 
of  Yictorio's.  The  horse  whinnied  very 
slightly,  and  snuSed  at  the  air  uneasily. 
Then  his  master  heard  the  sound  borne  by 
the  wind,  and  his  face  was  very  grim. 

**  Have  they  really  come  again  1 "  whispered 
Winifred  anxiously. 

"  They  are  on  the  track  behind,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  so  we  must  get  off  it,  but  not  far. 
Up,  Yictorio,  gently,  gently." 

Slowly  and  softly  as  a  panther  stalking 
prey,  the  animal  stole  off  at  right  angles  to 
the  road,  while  the  tramp  of  horses  behin'' 
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grew  more  and  more  distinct.  Yictorio  bad 
given  the  alarm  just  in  time,  for  the  men  were 
advancing  at  a  brisk  gallop.  Before  Balpb 
bad  gone  far  bis  spur  jingled.  Yictorio 
stopped  instantly. 

**  Good  lad,  good  lad/'  whispered  bis  master 
approvingly,  anathematising  his  spur  under 
bis  breath.  "  We  must  stop  now.  Another 
clink  might  bring  them  down  upon  us,  and  I 
daren't  try  to  take  the  thing  off.  But  we 
are  far  enough  away,  I  think.  Listen, 
Winifred,  aren't  they  near  ?  It  was  rather 
a  narrow  scrape,  you  know.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  they'd  get  upon  otir  trail 
in  this  way  ? " 

Ealph  stopped  speaking  and  laid  a  finger 
on  bis  companion's  lips.  The  men  would 
probably  listen  for  every  sound.  As  the  clink 
of  the  spurs  and  tramp  of  horses  became  more 
and  more  distinct  Balph  felt  Winifred  shrink- 
ing closer  to  him,  and  could  hear  her  quick 
anxious  breathing,  though  she  did  not  speak. 
His  heart  beat  heavily,  not  at  the  danger, 
for  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  much, 
but  at  her  mute  confidence  and  trust  in  his 
protection. 

He  bent  his  face  close  to  hers. 

"  It  is  aU  right,  dear !  They  will  go  past. 
They  cannot  have  heard  us.  Hush,  don't 
speak  ! " 

The  clink  of  spurs  had  stopped,  and  the 
gusty  wind  bore  ominous  words  with  it. 

"  Boys,"  said  a  hoarse  voice,  which  Wini- 
fred recognized.  ''I'm  certain  I  heard  a 
sptir  tink  a  second  ago — on  the  left  hand 
here.  Let's  strike  a  bit  out  of  the  track 
and  see." 

"  You  blame  fool !  "  said  another  voice  ; 
**  d'you  s'pose  they  ain't  got  to  Home's  by 
this?  The  ranche  can't  be  more'n  a  mile 
away,  and  that  cuss  had  a  horse  which  could 
cover  ground — don't  ye  forget  it  I  Look  at 
the  race  we  had  to  catch  'em  up  before. 
Pshaw,  let's  strike  for  town,  I  say,  and  end 
this  foolishness  ;  or  tote  back  to  Yaughan's 
and  hunt  for  more  greenbacks.     I'm  tired  of 

it,  let  alone  bein'  more'n  half  froze  by  the 

■    It 
Tain. 

There  was  evidently  marked  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  camp.  But  the  matter  was 
decided  by  a  third  voice,  which  now  struck  in 
with  rough  force  and  decision. 

"  Ye  may  be  tired,  Jim ;  we're  all  so.  But 
I  know,  for  one,  that  I'll  die  of  it  afore 
I'll  give  up  search  for  him  who  plugged  our 
partner.  Job  was  right.  A  spiir  did  tink 
a  minute  back.  We'll  track  it  out.  You 
kin  tail  home  if  you  choose.  We  don't 
want  skulkers.     Come  I  " 

Winifred  shuddered,  and  with  difficulty 
stifled  a  little  cry  of  fear,  for  the  men  now 


advanced  slowly  towai*ds  them.  The  taunt  bad 
not  been  without  effect,  and  the  discontented 
member  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

"  Unfold  the  blanket,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
shall  be  less  in  your  way  if  that  is  gone. 
You  must  have  your  bands  free." 

Balph  smiled  proudly  in  the  darkness  at 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  drawing  the  rug 
quickly  from  her,  he  sti^apped  it  roughly  be- 
hind the  saddle.  Then  be  drew  his  revolver.  A 
moment  later  Winifred  heard  him  utter  a 
curious  sound,  a  gasp  of  dismay.  The  weapon 
was  useless.  Winifred's  comfort,  and  bis 
own  feelings,  had  so  completely  absorbed 
Ralph's  attention  that  the  welfare  of  bis 
revolver  had  been  forgotten.  The  rain  bad 
found  its  way  into  every  joint,  and  must 
have  saturated  the  cartridges  and  damped 
the  powder  hopelessly.  This  was  a  frightful 
calamity,  for  now  he  had  nothing  but  his 
knife,  and  the  odds  were  three  to  one. 

Winifred  divined  the  meaning  of  his  agi- 
tation, though  she  could  see  nothing,  and 
be  would  not  tell  her,  and  as  Ralph  jerked 
his  knife  sharply  from  its  sheath,  he  felt 
hands  touching  his  shoulders,  and  then  her 
arms  were  about  his  neck. 

"We  must  not  part,"  she  whispered; 
''  whatever  happens,  they  must  kill  me  too." 

Her  voice  died  away  quickly,  for  the  men 
were  within  a  few  yards,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment one  of  their  horses,  scenting  the  prox- 
imity of  Yictorio,  whinnied  shrilly.  Drops 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  Ralph's  brow.  If 
his  horse  should  forget  himself,  and  reply  I 
But  there  was  no  fear  of  that,  the  faithful 
animal  kept  perfectly  still  and  silent,  he 
might  have  been  carved  out  of  granite.  The 
men  had  halted  again,  seemingly  at  fault, 
and  evidently  expecting  that  the  signal  of 
the  horse  would  soon  be  answered.  At  the 
same  instant  the  wind  dropped  suddenly, 
and  everything  was  still.  Oh,  the  agony  of 
that  moment ! 

Ralph  held  his  knife  in  his  right  hand, 
clasping  Winifred  tightly  with  his  left  arm. 
On  the  defensive  now — waiting  for  what 
might  come,  as  helpless  as  a  hare  with  the 
greyhounds  at  her  heels.  Yet  not  so  barm- 
less,  for  the  knife  was  long  and  keen,  and 
the  hand  which  held  it  very  strong.  Wher- 
ever that  knife  struck  it  would  go  home  to 
the  very  hilt.  Nor  was  this  all.  Yictorio 
and  his  master  were  the  closest  friends  that 
man  and  horse  can  be,  and  Yictorio  came 
of  the  fiercest  broncho  breed.  Every  muscle 
of  his  powerful  form  was  braced  for  a  spring. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  should  come  within 
reach  of  his  gleaming  teeth !  woe  to  the 
man  struck  by  his  well-shod  hoof  !     A  ter- 
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rible  enemy  is  the  "Western  horse  when  his 
lighting  blood  is  up. 

AVinifred  had  closed  her  eyes,  and  Ealph 
could  feel  her  worm  breath  upon  his  neck. 
IBut  he  felt  no  glow  of  pride  now.  His 
lieart  was  full  of  a  blind  desperate  agony, 
a.nd  a  savage  feeling  of  despair. 

The  men  were  talking  again.  "Which 
way  now?"  said  the  one  who  had  com- 
plained before,  in  a  grumbling  tone.  "  What 
blasted  fools  we  are !  " 

**  Dry  up,"  said  another  sharply.  **  I 
thought  I  heard  something  then.  Depend 
on  it  they  are  close  enough  if  we  could  only 
see.  My  pony  wouldn't  neigh  like  that  for 
nothing." 

Another  silence.  Ralph's  jaws  ached  with 
the  pressure  of  his  clenched  teeth.  He 
wanted  to  cry  out ;  anything  to  break  the 
awful  tension  of 'Suspense.  But  he  pressed 
his  cheek  against  Winifred's  and  made  no 
sound.  At  last  the  grumbler  raised  his  voice 
again,  this  time  in  no  uncertain  tone. 

"  Are  ye  goin*  to  stay  here  all  night  1 "  he 
said  sarcastically.  "  I'm  not.  No,  not  for 
a  hundred  gells.  I'm  goin'  to  strike  for 
Cliftonburg  straight.  Those  may  follow 
who  please.     Bueno  noche,  boys." 

The  clink  of  spur  again;  the  tramp  of 
retirihg  hoofs.     A  blessed,  blessed  sound. 

*<  Humph,"  grunted  the  man  who  had  heard 
the  sound  of  BaJph's  spur  first  of  all.  "  I 
guess  Jim's  about  right  there,  you  know. 
S'elp  me,  but  I  b'lieve  I'll  follow  him,  pard. 
It's  not  worth  it  now,  hardly." 

**  Don't  ye  think  so  1 "  snarled  the  other, 
**  Well,  I  don't  wonder  that  we've  made  a 
mess  of  this  raid.  Such  a  set  of  cat-livered 
coons  I  never  saw !  Eh  t  Am  I  coming ) 
Curse  you !  Don't  suppose  I'm  such  a 
fool  as  to  hunt  a  devil  by  myself,  do  yet 
Come." 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  Tink-artink — tink 
— tink.  The  sounds  grew  faint  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  Yictorio 
and  his  burden  were  alone  once  more. 

So  the  danger  was  over.    It  now  remained 

for  Winifred's  chivalrous  protector,  and  diss- 

interested  friend,  to  withdraw  the  arm  which 

held  her  so  closely,  and  with  quiet  and  gentle 

courtesy,  smooth  her  ruffled  plumage,  and  calm 

her  anxious  fears.    This  was  the  only  course 

of  action  which  could  be  in  keeping  with  the 

stern  resolution  Balph  had  made  half  an  hour 

ago.     Alas,  for  Balph's  heroic  fortitude  and 

self-restraint.    As  the  sound  of  footsteps  died 

away  in  the  distance  he  raised  his  head  a  very 

little,  and  heard  her  give  a  long  trembling 

sigh.     She  did  not  speak  ;  she  did  not  draw 

her  face  away  from  his,  or  try  to  disengage 

herself,  and  her  arms  were  still  about  his 


neck  though  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear. 
Balph's  chest  heaved  once,  and  he  set  his 
teeth — pity  him  !  at  least  he  struggled  with 
temptation — Balph's  chest  heaved  twice,  and 
he  bent  his  head,  lower  and  lower,  until  he 
touched  her  lips,  and  then — the  torrent 
burst. 

She  was  his,  and  she  must  know  it.  Bight ! 
There  was  only  one  right  in  the  world  after 
what  they  had  gone  through.  And  Winifred  t 
I  fear  she  never  discovered  that  anything  was 
wi*ong.  She  was  happy  now;  very,  very 
happy.  No,  she  did  not  want  to  call  him 
brother  any  more,  why  should  she  i  She  was 
content,  if  he  really  and  truly  loved  her,  to 
be  his,  and  his  only,  for  ever  and  evermore. 

They  wero  soon  on  the  track  again,  and  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  noticed  that  it  was 
getting  hard  and  broad ;  the  homestead  must 
be  very  near.  And  now  the  moon,  which 
had  mercifully  hidden  her  head  so  long,  came 
out  again  to  smile  upon  them,  and  as  she 
bui*st  from  the  clouds  a  large  square 
house  loomed  up  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  a  big  dog  barked  in  a  mighty 
voice,  and  they  knew  that  their  weary  jour- 
ney was  at  an  end.  As  they  approacheii  the 
ranche  Balph  gave  a  loud  call,  western- 
fashion,  without  dismounting  ;  while  Wini- 
fred drew  her  arms  from  the  place  where 
they  had  rested  so  much  longer  than  was  at 
all  necessary,  and  sat  erect  in  the  saddle,  her 
flushed  face  and  beaming  eyes  seriously  dis- 
counting the  demure  propriety  •  of  her 
present  attitude. 

•*  Bemember,  dear,"  whispered  Balph  hur- 
iiedly,  "  we  must  let  nothing  out  at 
first.  No  one  shall  part  us.  Let  them 
try !  But  Home  can  make  a  great  differ^ 
ence  in  my  future  if  he  chooses,  and  he  is  a 
queer  cuss,  with  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 
— the  respect  due  to  women,  and  would  dis- 
approve frightfully  of  my  audacious  conduct. 
So  we  must  allow  him  to  discover  things  by 
degrees,  let  him  down  gently ;  you  see 
what  I  mean  1 " 

"Yes,  Balph,"  Winnie  answered  obe- 
diently. 

A  key  was  now  turned  and  a  bolt  drawn, 
and  Mr.  Sam  Home  himself  appeared  in  the 
porch  in  a  costume  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
and  a  revolver  slung  hastily  round  hJa 
waist. 

"  How  are  you,  sir  1 "  said  Balph  respect- 
fully. 

*'  Hello,  Balph.    You  !     Get  down.    Why 

— what   the   dev .     What    hev   ye   got 

there  1 " 

"  A  lady,  Mr.  Home."  Balph's  tone  was 
solemn,  but  he  chuckled  to  himself  at  the 
violent  start  his  master  gave  and  the  nim- 
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bleness  with  which   He   hopped   into  deep 
shadow. 

«  A-a^lady !  "  he  gasped.  «  What  d'ye 
mean,  man  1 " 

Balph  made  no  reply  until  he  had  lifted 
Winifred  down.  He  then  led  her  forward 
with  a  certain  air  of  self-complacency  which 
did  not  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  his 
master. 

"Miss  Vaughan,  sir.  Winifred,  you 
know  this  gentleman  well  by  reputation,  I 
beUevel" 

Mr.  Home's  self-possession  now  returned. 
He  had  made  some  slight  alterations  of 
attire  in  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  porch, 
and  felt  that  he  was  on  his  own  ground.  He 
bowed  gravely. 

"  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss 
Yaughan.  My  wife  will  be  much  pleased  at 
your  company.  I  shall  now  have  pleasure 
in  telling  her  who  has  arrived.  We  have 
often  wished  to  invite  you  here,  but  circum- 
stances— circumstances  have  always  pre- 
vented it."  This  was  quite  true;  Home 
and  old  Jabez  having  quarrelled  so  severely 
a  year  ago  that  nothing  but  the  vigorous  in- 
terfqjrence  of  friends  had  prevented  a  duel, 
and  they  had  not  spoken  since. 

"  Balph,"  continued  the  rancheman,  usher- 
ing them  both  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
quite  dark,  "you'll  find  a  lamp  on  the 
table  and  matches.  Light  up,  while  I  see 
to  my  wife.  The  fire  is  still  in,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  pinon  in  the  woodrbasket.  I'll  be 
back  again  in  a  minute,"  and  with  these  words, 
spoken  rather  hurriedly  while  he  was  shuf- 
fling across  the  room  towards  his  sleeping 
apartments,  Mr.  Home  disappeared. 

His  instructions  were  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
and  in  two  minutes  Winifred  was  sitting 
before  a  blazing  fire  and  Ealph  was  stand- 
ing over  her  smiling.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing moment,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had 
not  seen  one  another's  faces  with  any  real 
distinctness  before  ;  a  dangerous  moment  too, 
fraught  with  temptations,  which  no  risk 
of  discovery  and  consequences  prevented 
Kalph  from  profiting  by  in  a  most  shameless 
manner ;  indeed,  but  for  a  strong  wish  to 
take  Yictorio  to  the  stable  and  make  him 
comfortable,  Balph  could  have  contentedly 
dispensed  with  the  return  of  his  master  for 
an  hour  or  two.  When  Mr.  Home  did 
return,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  in 
a  perfect  ferment  of  curiosity,  though  her 
face  expressed  nothing  but  the  blandest 
welcome,  he  found  Balph  vigorously  raking 
up  the  fire  and  Winifred  standing  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stove  warming  her 
hands. 

Greetings  were  renewed,  and  Winifred  was 


.  much  struck  with  the  courtesy  of  the  great 
cattle-king  and  the  kindly  ease  of  his  wife's 
manner,  which  made  the  lonely,  shy  girl  feel 
at  home  in  a  moment. 

To  Balph  the  stock-man  only  said  :  "Better 
take  your  horse  to  the  stable  now.  His  back 
will  be  a  bit  rubbed,  so  hunt  for  the  salt. 
You'll  find  it  under  the  far  stall  and  a  pan 
of  water  close  by." 

Balph  obeyed  this  injunction  promptly, 
and  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  he  re- 
turned to  the  ranche,  for  Yictorio  required 
a  very  thorough  grooming,  and  never  could 
enjoy  his  corn  unless  his  master  remained 
with  him  until  he  had  eaten  it  all.  Then, 
both  felt  very  keenly  the  extent  of  the 
danger  they  had  passed  through,  and  the 
business  of  grooming  had  to  give  way  more 
than  once  to  mutual  caresses.  But  at  last 
it  was  done,  and  the  good  horse  was  left  to- 
stretch  his  tired  limbs  upon  a  bed  of  sweet 
hay,  and  rest  his  hot,  aching  back,  and  pre- 
sently to  fall  into  the  sound  refreshing  sleep 
he  so  well  deserved. 

Balph  walked  quickly  back  to  the  house. 
What  did  Home  think  of  him  1  How  much 
should  he  tell  him  ?  Confound  it ;  how  he 
hated  concealment  of  any  kind — and  with 
old  Sam  too !  Yet  it  must  be.  Balph  felt 
horribly  guilty  at  what  he  had  done ;  though, 
intensely  glad  that  he  had  done  it.  But 
what  would  Home  think  f 

Mr.  Sam  Home  was  a  dry  and  eccentric 
man,  well  educated,  and  able  to  speak  as- 
good  English  as  any  one  living  when  he  chose,, 
but  he  loved  to  use  the  broadest  western 
terms,  and  dressed  more  shabbily  than  his 
own  cow-boys,  when  living  upon  his  ranche 
in  the  summer. 

When  Balph  appeared  Mr.  Home  was 
alone  in  the  kitchen  frying  fritters  on  the 
stove.  As  the  young  man  came  in  his  master 
pointed  to  a  piece  of  bacon  he  had  placed 
on  the  table. 

"  Cut  a  dozen  slices,"  he  said,  laconically. 

Balph  drew  his  knife  to  do  so. 

"Stop,"  said  his  master,  looking  hard  at 
the  knife  ;  "  better  wash  that,  hadn't  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  clean,  sir." 

"  So  1  Then  you  didn't  get  to  huggin'— I 
mean  you  and  the  boys — after  all !  " 

"No,"  growled  Balph,  vigorously  attack- 
ing the  bacon.  "  What  does  the  man  mean )  " 
he  muttered  to  himself.     "  The  old  lynx." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Home  went  on  turning 
his  fritters  deftly. 

"  Sad  work  for  this  girl,  Balph,  her  father 
dying — so." 

"Yes,  very." 

"  Lucky  that  you  were  passing  then,"  saidl 
Home,  slowly. 
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•  It  was,  I  guess." 

Ealph  worked  harder  than  ever.  There 
was  something  in  h)s  master's  tone  that  he 
did  not  like. 

"  Bligh  ! "  *       - 

The  word  came  with  such  sharp  abrupt- 
ness that  Balph  jumped,  and  nearly  chopped 
his  finger  off. 

*•  Well  1 "  he  answered,  keeping  his  eyes  on 
his  work. 

"  Are  you  going  to  cut  bacon  all  night  ?  *' 

Ealph  blushed  violently.  He  had  sliced 
enough  to  feed  a  company  of  soldiers.  "  Very 
sorry,"  he  said,  in  a  confused  tone.  **  I — 
I  didn't  see  what  I  was  doing." 

"  Curious,  too,*'  observed  Mr.  Home,  diily, 
**  for  your  eyes  were  there." 

An  awkward  silence  followed,  broken  at 
last  by  Home  turning  squarely  round  from 
his  f rittere,  fork  in  hand,  and  saying  grimly — 

"I  should  like  to  inform  you,  Bligh, 
that  Winifred  Vaughan  is  now  under  my 
protection." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another.  Ralph, 
brought  to  bay,  felt  cool  again,  and  the 
black  eyes  met  Mr.  Home's  keen  brown  ones 
very  steadily. 

*•  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir,"  he  replied  quietly. 

"That  is  all  right  then.  Now  about 
yourself.  I've  a  three  months'  job  waiting 
for  you  down  in  the  Pan-Handle,  Texas. 
You'll  have  to  start  to-morrow." 

Kalph  compressed  his  lips  doggedly. 

"  I  can't  go  for  a  week,  sir." 

"What!" 

Mr.  Home  looked  very  grave  and  stern. 
Halph  felt  that  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour  was 
coming  into  his  face. 

"And  why  not,  Bligh  1"  continued  the 
stockman,  peremptorily. 

The  black  eyes  flaished.  Oh,  he  should 
have  it  now.  Ralph's  wild  spirit  was  not 
proof  against  this  questioning. 

"  Because  Winifred  wants  me  I "  he  re- 
plied defiantly. 

^^  Miss  Vatighan  wants  youl"  said  Mr. 
Home,  incredulously  raising  his  eyebrows, 
and  laying  stress  upon  the  name. 


"  Winifred  wants  mo,"  repeated  Ralph, 
sharply,  also  laying  stress  upon  the  name. 
"  You  are  a  stranger  to  her,"  he  continued. 
"  She  has  no  friend  living  now  except  my- 
self. I  promised  that  I  would  not  leave  her, 
and  I  shall  not."     • 

"Oh-ho,"  said  Home,  roughly.  "That's 
the  state  of  things,  is  it?  Then,  young 
man,  you  leave  my  house  to-morrow — to- 
morrow, mind,  and  Miss  Vaughan  remains 
here." 

"She  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Ralph,  coolly. 

Mr.  Home's  lip  curled. 

"You're  a  fool,  Bligh.  Bo  careful  what 
you  are  about  now.  Remember  you  have 
only  known  that  young  lady  two  hours' 

"  A  great  deal  may  be  done  in  two  hours." 

"  So  it  appears.  But  not  enough  to  givje 
you  the  right " 

"Ask  her,"  interrupted  Ralph  quickly. 
"  I  hear  her  coming  in.  Let  her  judge  for 
herself.    Will  you  do  it,  sir  1 " 

Mr.  Home  shook  his  head,  but  the  ghost 
of  a  twinkle  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Bligh,"  he  said  solemnly,  "you  are, 
without  exception,  the  very  meanest  kind  of 
man  I  ever  saw.  I  will  not  ask  Miss 
Vaughan  anything," 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Home  stopped 
speaking.  He  watched  Winifred  keenly  as 
she  entered ;  she  was  very  pale,  and  looked 
worn  out,  but  when  her  eyes  met  Ralph's 
they  shone  with  a  wonderful  light,  and  the 
weariness  vanished  from  her  face. 

The  rancheman  coughed,  and  laid  his  fork 
on  the  table. 

"  Shake  hands,"  he  said  gruflfly  to  Ralph, 
adding  in  a  whisper  as  the  young  man's 
fingers  clasped  his  warmly,  "  you  are  right, 
after  all  ;  and  you  shall  have  her  when 
she's  ready  for  you.  I  am  not  sure,  you 
know,"  he  continued  aloud,  glancing  at 
Winifred  with  a  smile,  and  still  holding 
Ralph's  hand,  "  that  Miss  Vaughan  might 
not  have  done  worse.  As  for  you,  you  im- 
pudent cuss,  you're  the  luckiest  dog  in  the 
world." 

Arthur  Paterson. 


praise,  and  some   the  hawk ; 
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Some,  better  pleased  with  private  sport. 
Use  tennis;    some  a  mistress  court: 
But  these  delights  I  neither  wish 
Nor  envy,  while  I  freely  fish. 
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lo  hunts,  doth  oft  in  danger  ride ; 

Vho  hawks,  lures  oft  both  far  and  wide : 
Who  uses  games  shall  often  prove 
A  loser;    but  who  falls  in  love 
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Is  fctter'd  in  fond  Cupid's  snare : 
My  angle  breeds  me  no  such  care. 


f  recreation  there  is  none 
So  free  as  fishing   is   alone ; 
All  other  pastimes  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  both  possess ; 


My   hand   alone  my   work  can    do. 
So  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 
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care   not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas — 

Fresh  rivers  most  my  mind  do  please. 

Whose  sweet  calm  course  I  contemplate, 

And  seek  in  life  to  imitate : 

In  civil  bounds   I  fain  would  keep, 

And  for  my  past  offences  weep. 


To  take,  and  he  devours  my  bait, 

How  poor  a  thing,  sometimes  1  find, 
Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind ; 

And  when  none  bite,  I  praise  the  wise. 
Whom  vain  allurements  ne'er  surprise. 
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ut  yet,  though  while  1  fish  I  fast, 
I  make  good  fortune  my  repast ; 
And  thereunto  my  friend  invite, 


s  well  content  no  prize   to  take, 
As  use  of  taken  prize  to  make : 
For  so  our  Lord  was  pleased,   when 
He  fishers  made  fishers  of  men ; 
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Where  (which   is   in   no  other  game) 
A  man  may  fish  and  praise  His  name. 


he  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Did  choose  to  wait  upon  Him  here, 
Bless'd   fishers  were,  and  fish  the  last 
Food  was  that  He  on  earth  did  taste : 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow   those 
Whom   He  to   follow  Him  hath  chose. 


WASSAIL! 

Now  sing  we  jolly  wassailors  this  iiieiTic  Christmas  night, 
From  house  to  house,  in  full  carouse,  to  ivisli  you  all  tleUght, 
While  the  anovr  is  lying  thick  over  bam  and  byre  antl  ricfe. 
And  the  masquers  foot  it  lightly  where  the  yulo  bums  bright. 
So  grant  us  your  good  will 
The  wassail  bowl  to  fill 
With  olden  ale  and  golden  ale, 
With  apples  and  with  spice. 
And  every  dainty  lady  there 
Shall  twine  the  berry   in  her  hair. 
And  blithe  shall  every  gallant  fare 
Who  lips  our  wassail  twice. 


So  when  King  Winter  holds  his  court  above  the  frozen  snow 
Fill  high  the  bowl,  each  lusty  soul,  and  let  the  wassail  flow. 

And  the  front  of  boar  display  in  its  rosemarj-  and  bay, 
Nor  foi-get  the  ancient  lay,  reddens  laudcm  Domino. 
So  all  good  people  here 
We  wish  you  hearty  cheer 
From  curfew  time  till  stroke  of  prime 

Bid  song  and  laughter  go. 
Foi-  every  nut  n  shout  of  "  Ule ' 
Three  Christmas  puddings  in  a  pule," 
So  hands  about  in  laughing  rout. 
Beneath  the  merry  mistletoe. 

P.  Shaw  Jeffrey. 


'  Ule  :   nlc  I   iilu  ! 
Three  Christmas  puddinga  in  n  puk  ; 
Crack  nuts  .tnil  cry  "  ule  ! '' 

OH  DogQtrfl 


"MACBETH"  ON  THE  STAGE 


The  stage-libtory  of  Macbeth  begins  with 
the  KeatoratioD.  The  date  of  its  original  pro- 
duction is  Btill  a  matter  of  controversy,  and 
we  have  no  hint  as  to  who  played  the  prin- 
Lipal  parts ;  for  the  line  in  the  "  Funeral 
Elegy "  on  Burbago  which  places  among 
hia  characters  "  Tyrant  Macbeth,  with  un- 
wush'd,  bloody  hand,"  is  almost  certainly 
spurious.  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the  astrologer, 
saw  it  acted  at  the  Globe  on  April  20,  1610. 
He  made  an  elaborate  note  of  the  plot  in  hin 
diary,  hat  said  nothing  as  to  the  actors.  If 
only  he  had  copied  the  play-bill  or  noted 
some  of  the  stage  business  I — but,  like  all  hiR 
contemporarieM,  he  was  culpably  careless  of 
postei-ity. 

After  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  it 
was  not  long  suffered  to  lie  idle.  On 
November  5,  1664,  Pepys  writes;  "To  the 
Duke's  house  [Lincoln's  Inn  Fields],  to  see 
Macbeth,  a  pretty  good  play,  but  admirably 


acted"  Again  on  December  28,  166C,  he 
notes:  "To  the  Duke's  house,  and  there 
saw  Macbet/t  most  excellently  acted,  and  a 
most  excellent  play  for  variety."  On  the 
same  evening  the  Duke's  players  acted  Lord 
Orrery's  Nenr%/  Y.  at  Whitehall.  They  com 
menced  above  an  hour  behind  their  time, 
keeping  "  the  King  and  all  waiting,  which 
was  absurd,"  says  Pepys.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  liim  that  Betterton  and 
Harris,  who  (no  doubt)  played  Macbeth  and 
Macduff  in  the  finit,  Owen  Tudor  and  the 
King  in  the  second,  might  require  a  little 
retit  between  two  five-act  tragedies.  Only 
ten  days  later  (January  7,  1667)  Pepys  once 
more  took  his  way  to  the  Duke's  house, 
"  and  saw  Macbeth,  which,  though  I  saw  it 
lately,  yet  appears  a  most  excellent  play  in 
all  respects,  but  especially  in  divertisement, 
though  it  be  a  deep  tragedy  ;  which  is  a 
sti'ange   perfection   in   a   tragedy,  it   being 
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most  proper  here,  and  suitable."  In  the 
following  year,  October  16,  1667,  ho  again 
saw  this  most  excellent  play,  and  ^'was 
vexed  to  see  Young  (who  is  but  a  bad  actor 
at  best)  act  Macbeth  in  the  room  of  Better- 
ton,  who,  poor  man  I  is  sick."  Young 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  mediocre 
actor.  He  played  such  parts  as  Surrey  in 
Heiiry  VII L,  and  the  CaroQnal  in  Tlve  Duchess 
<2/'J[/a{/y,  without  attaining  any  special  distinc- 
tion. Once  more,  on  December  21,1 668,  Pepys 
saw  Macbeth  at  the  Duke*s  house  ;  but  this 
time  he  seems  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  audience  than  to  the  stage.  He  and 
his  wife  sat  in  the  pit  just  under  the  box 
occupied  by  the  King  and  Lady  Castlemaine. 
Beside  them  sat  a  woman  noted  for  her  like- 
ness to  the  favourite  ;  "  and  my  wife,  by  my 
troth,"  says  Pepys  complacently,  "  appeared 
as  pretty  as  any  of  them ;  I  never  thought 
so  much  before  ;  and  so  did  Talbot  and  W. 
Hewer,  as  they  said,  I  heard,  to  one 
another."  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
smiled  to  Pepys ;  but  he  was  vexed  to  see 
Moll  Davis,  from  her  upper  box,  "  look 
down  upon  the  King,  and  he  up  to  her  ;  and 
so  did  my  Lady  Castlemaine  once,  to  see  who 
it  was  ;  but  when  she  saw  Moll  Davis  she 
looked  like  lire,  which  troubled  me."  What 
a  society  journalist  Pepys  would  have 
made  ! 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  on  the  occa- 
sions mentioned  by  Pepys  Macbeth  was 
played  in  its  original  shape  ;  indeed,  Genest 
explicitly  says  so  ;  but  this  we  are  inclined 
to  question.  In  1671  the  Duke's  Company 
removed  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the 
new  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden  ;  and  among 
the  earliest  plays  performed  at  that  house, 
Downes,  in  his  Roscvus  Anglicanfis,  men- 
tions :  "  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth^  alter'd 
by  Sir  William  Davenant ;  being  drest  in 
all  it's  Finery,  as  new  Cloath's,  new  Scenes, 
J/achines,  as  flyings  for  the  Witches ;  with 
all  the  Singing  and  Dancing  in  it :  THE 
first  Compos'd  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Channell  and  Mr.  Joseph  Priest ;  it  being  all 
Excellently  perform' d,  being  in  the  nature 
of  an  Opera,  it  Recompenc'd  double  the 
Expence ;  it  proves  still  a  lasting  Play." 
It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  per- 
formance mentioned  by  Downes  was  the  first 
production  of  Davenant's  alteration,  and 
that  the  original  text  was  presented  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  The  assumption  seems, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  hasty.  Downes  adds 
to  the  paragraph  just  quoted  the  following  : 
"  j^ote,  That  this  Tragedy,  King  Lear  and 
the  Tempest,  were  Acted  in  Lincoln  s- Inn- 
Fields  ;   Lear,  being  Acted   exactly  as  Mr, 


ShaJcespear  Wrote  it ;  as  likewise  the  Tem- 
,  pest  alter' d  by  Sir  William  DavenarU  and 
Mv.  Dryden,  before  'twas  made  into  an 
Opera."  The  statement  that  Kiv^  Lear  was 
acted  from  the  original  text  seems  to  imply 
that  the  other  two  were  not.  Moreover  the 
"  variety  "  and  the  "  divertisement  "  admired 
by  Pepys  suggest  Davenant's  play  with  its 
singing  Witches,  interpolated  from  Middle- 
ton.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  in  Downes's 
original  statement  to  imply  that  Davenant's 
version  was  then  played  for  the  first  time, 
four  years  after  his  death.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  Davenant  wreaked  his  adaptive 
fury  on  the  play  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
and  that  his  version  held  the  stage  from  the 
first,  being  merely  revived  with  unpre- 
cedented splendour  and  completeness,  and 
perhaps  with  additional  "  divertisements," 
in  the  new  theatre. 

The  cast  of  this  revival  (or  production)  has 
come  down  to  us,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1674.  Betterton  was  the  Macl)eth  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  parts  in  which  Gibber  specially  praises 
him.  Macduff  was  played  by  Harris,  a  great 
actor  in  his  day,  and  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  breeding.  "  I  do  not  know  another 
better  qualified  for  converse,"  says  Pepys, 
"whether  in  things  of  his  own  trade,  or 
of  other  kind."  Banquo  was  the  handsome, 
dashing  Smith  who  created  Pierre  in  Venice 
Preserved,  and  Etheredge's  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter ;  while,  strange  to  relate,  Banquo' s 
Ghost  was  played  by  Sandford,  who,  says 
Tony  Aston,  was  "  Hound-shoulder' d,  Meagre- 
fac'd,  Spindle-shank'd,  Splay-foot'd,  with  a 
sour  countenance,  and  long  lean  arms." 
These  gifts  of  nature,  combined  with  a  keen 
intelligence,  are  said  to  have  made  him  an 
excellent  lago.  "  He  acted  strongly  with 
his  face,"  says  Aston  again,  "and  (as  King 
Charles  said)  was  the  best  villain  in  the 
world."  From  this  change  of  persons  it 
would  appear  that  Banquo's  ghost  was  made 
as  hideous  as  possible,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  grisly  spectres  which  haunt 
the  Icelandic  sagas.  And  this  idea  is  not 
without  its  artistic  justification.  Hamlet's 
father  naturally  appeared  to  his  son  "  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,"  but  Banquo  shaking  his 
gory  locks  at  Macbeth  should  certainly  be 
repulsive  rather  than  "  majestical."  We 
should  be  shown  the  horrid  vision  of  his 
victim  as  it  appears  to  the  murderer's  heated 
imagination.  The  elegant  Smith  probably 
declined  to  bedabble  his  face  with  gore. 
Lenox  was  played  by  Medboume,  a  Catholic 
who  perished  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot ; 
Malcolm  by  Norris,  better  known  as  "  Jubilee 
Dicky,"    from   his    success    in   Vanbrugh's 
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comedy  ;  and  Donaldbain  by  Cadem&n,  who 
was  very  soon  afterwards  disabled  for  life 
by  an  accidental  rapier  thrust  received  in  a 
stage  duel,  his  opponent  being  Harria.  Mrs. 
Betterton,  the  wife  of  the  great  artor  and 
herself  a  great  actress,  played  Xady  Macbeth ; 
and  Lftdy  Macduff  (a  part  brought  into 
prominence  in  Davenant's  version)  was  played 
by  Mrs.  Long,  an  actreRS  whose  strength  lay 
in  comedy.  Nat  Lee,  the  mad  poet,  made 
his  first  and  last  appearance  on  the  boards 
in  the  part  of  Duncan.  Stage-fright,  says 
Downes,    "  iniin'd    him    for   an    actor," — a 


vain  enough  to  fancy  himself  a  rival  of 
Betterton,  and  of  whom  Cibber  says  that, 
"  like  others  of  his  Cast,  he  had  morder'd 
many  a  Hero  only  to  get  into  his  Cloaths," 
was  principal  actor  in  the  very  weak  company 
with  which  Rich  was  waging  unequal  war 
against  Betterton  and  his  seceding  comrades 
at  the  Haymarket.  It  was  perhaps  Powell's 
attempt  that  stirred  up  the  opposing  com- 
pany to  produce  the  same  play  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  with  a  cast  which  ha  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled.  Betterton  himself  played 
the  Thane,  with  the  great  Elizabeth  Barry 


mishap  which    soon    afterwards    befell  his 
brother-poet  Otway. 

On  2lBt  November,  1702,  Mitcbetk  was 
played  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  benefit  of 
Wilks.  Macduff,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  one  of  this  actor's  most  famous  charac- 
ters, but  as  he  was  at  this  time  playing  the 
leading  parts  (Betterton  being  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields)  it  seems  improbable  that  for  his 
benefit  he  would  play  anything  but  Macbeth. 
At  the  same  theatre  five  years  later  we  find 
"  Haughty  George  Powell,"  as  Steele  called 
him,  figuring  as  Macbeth.     Powell,  who  was 


— "his  favourite  Mrs.  Barry."  as  Anthony 
Aston  calls  her — as  Lady  Macbeth.  "In 
Tragtdy!'  says  Aston,  "  she  was  solemn  and 
august ":  he  may  have  had  her  Lady  Macbeth 
in  his  mind's  eye  as  he  wrote  the  words, 
Banquo  (ghost  and  all)  was  acted  by  the 
"solid"  John  Mills,  of  whom  Cibber  said 
that  he  Iiad  as  few  faults  as  excellences. 
Duncan  (and  Duncan's  Ghost,  for  Davenant 
lias  not  the  common  humanity  to  let  Duncan 
rest  in  the  grave,  where  "  After  life's  fitful 
fever  he  sleups  well ")  was  represented  by 
Theophilus  Keen,  sn  actor  who  excelled  in 
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HQch  subordinate  parts.     Barton  Booth,  the      Macduff,    "  tho'    far   short   of  that   happier 
recoguized  successor  of  Bettei-ton,  and  the      Skill  and  Grace  which  Mw^ort  had  foimerly 
original     Gato,   played    the   small    part   of      shown."    This  is  the  sole  record  of  Mountfoi-t 
Lenox,  which,  however,  is  stronger  in  the      having  played  the  part. 
adaptation  than  in  the  original,     Davenant  In  the  spring  of  1708,  the  companies  liav 

assigns  to  lienojc  Rosse's  description  of  the 
murder  of  Lady  Macduff,  a^d  substitutes  him 
for  young  Siward  in  the  combat  with  Macbeth. 
giving  li'TTi  a  dying  spe 
politely  begs  pardon  of 
In    subsequent    reprei 
when    he   was   a   man 
Banquo  was  Booth's  cl 
shows  that  the  great 
actors  of  those  times 
knew  how  to  subor- 
dinate   personal   dis- 
play to  artistic  com- 
[deteness.        Of    the 
Witches     we     shall 
speak  later.     The  only 
of  any  importance  are  Iv 
Macduff,  performed  by 
Rogers.       Wjiks     was 
comedian,  hut  his  Ma 
immortalized  by  the  p 
"  In  the  trajedy  of  if 
the  Taller,  "where    If 
Part  of  a  Man  whose 
been  murder'd  in  his  . 
Wildness  of  his  Passio 
run  over  in  a  Torrent  of 
Circumstances,  does  bu 
Spirits  and  give  me  tl^ 
but  when   he  skilfully 
be  out  of  Breath,  and 
too  low  to  say  more ; 
second  Reflection,  cry, 
his  Eyes,  What,  both  i 
Both,     both     my 
Children  gone 

[Davenant,  not 
Shakespeare  ] — 
There  is  t 


ing 


I  Soft 


seems  to  have  cast 
about  for  all  the 
R«asonB     possible 

For  its  Consolation, 


but    has 


Re- 


There  is 
not  one  left,  but 
both,  both  are 
murdered  I  Such 
sudden  Starts  from 

the  Thread  of  tlie  Discourse,  ond  a  plain 
^ntiment  expres.s'd  in  an  artless  Way,  are 
the  irresistible  Strokes  of  Eloquence  and 
Poetry."  Gibber,  who  seldom  praises  Wilks 
frankly,  allows   that  lie   was   successful   in 


ing  reunited  at  Di-ury  L^ne,  Powell  played 
Macduff,  doubtless  to  Bettertou's  Macbetii. 
In  the  autumu  of  the  same  year,  before  the 
leading  actoi-s  had  resumed  work  for  the 
season,  we  iind    Powell    playing    Macbe*' 
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to  the  I^dy  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Knight,  an 
actress  of  Home  talent  'who  has  left  very 
little  mark  in  theatrical  history.  She  pr(V 
bably  remained  in  possession  of  the  part  for 
several  years.  A  month  later  (October  16) 
Betterton'a  last  recorded  performance  of 
the  character  took  place ;  he  died  in  April, 
1710.  Soon  after  Betterto&'s  death.  Mills, 
the  Banquo  of  three  years  before,  took 
possession  of  the  part  of  Macbeth,  which 
he  seems  to  have  retained  until  1717.     This 


scenes  in  which  this  character  abounds."  It 
is  related  that  a  country  squire,  going  to  see 
Maebeth  one  evening,  was  so  wearied  by  Mills's 
monotonous  elocution  that  when  Powell,  an 
old  boon  companion  of  his,  came  on  the 
stage,  he  exclaimed  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  audience,  "  For  God's  sake,  George, 
give  us  a  speech,  and  let  me  go  home." 
Between  1710  and  1738  Duncan  seems  com- 
monly to  have  been  acted  by  Boman,  a  veteran 
actor  who  played  almost  until  the  day  cf  hi.s 


elevation  he  owed  to  the  combined  partiality 
and  jealousy  of  Wilks,  who  being  himself 
confined  by  nature  ( like  Ciiarles  Kemble ) 
to  the  secondary  part  of  Miu'duff,  was  deter- 
mined that  no  actor  of  the  first  order  should 
outshine  him  as  Alacbeth.  Booth  and 
Powell  accordingly  had  to  put  up  with 
Banquo  and  Lenox  while  Mills  kiug'd  it  to 
his  heart'.'i  content.  He  spoke  the  soliloquy 
"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-moiTow  " 
with  "  propriety,  feeling,  and  effect,"  but 
"  wanted    genius   to   rciilize    the    turbulent 


death  at  the  age  of  88.  It  was  liis  habit  to 
make  a  mystery  of  his  years.  To  imiwrtinents 
who  inquired  how  old  he  was  he  would  reply, 
"  I  am  very  well"  At  Drury  Lane  on 
October  20.  1711,  Machet/i  was  produced 
"  with  all  the  decollations  proper  to  the  play. 
and  all  the  principal  parts  new  dressed." 
Seyton  was  on  this  occasion  played  by 
EIrington,  whose  stentorian  elocution  en- 
deared bim  t«  the  hearts  of  Dublin  audiences. 
"  I  have  known  Tom  EIrington,"  .said  one 
of  his  admirers,  "  to  be  heai-d  all  over  the 
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Blind  Quay  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  could 
hear  Barry  or  Mossop  out  of  the  house." 
Elrington  had  afterwards  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  strength  of  his  lungs 
when  he  played  Macduff  (Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  March  28,  1717)  to  the  Macbeth  of 
Theophilus  Keen. 

Mctcbeth  was  performed  by  the  Mills-Wilks- 
Booth  group  of  actors  at  Drury  Lane, 
December  31st,  1717.  The  Lady  Macbeth 
on  this  occasion  was  Mrs.  Porter,  a  disciple 
of  Elizabeth  Barry  and  a  gi-eat  tragic 
actress.  Macklin  used  afterwards  to  say  of 
her  that  of  all  the  actresses  he  had  ever  seen 
"  she  alone  could  have  credit  with  an  audi- 
ence to  induce  them  to  endure  the  hypocrisy 
of  Lady  Macbeth  "  in  the  scene  where  she 
faints  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of  Duncan. 
This  does  not  mean  that  she  did  play  the 
scene,  but  that  she  alone  covM  possMf/  have 
played  it ;  and  as  Macklin  spoke  in  the  days 
of  Mrs.  Ptitchard,  the  compliment  was  a 
high  one.  Lady  Macduff  was  at  this  time 
played  by  Mrs.  Horton,  a  beautiful  woman 
whose  power  as  an  actress  was  marred  by 
artificiality.  She  it  was  who  had  the  doubt- 
ful honour  of  being  selected  to  play  Aquilina 
in  Venice  Preserved  when  George  II.  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  ordered  the  restoration  of 
the  "curious  and  disgusting'*  scenes  in 
Otway's  tragedy.  On  December  1st,  1731, 
she  played  Lady  Macbeth,  doubtless  to  the 
Macbeth  of  Mills  and  the  Macduff  of  Wilks  ; 
hut  Booth  was  now  dead,  and  Bridgewater, 
**  a  general  player,"  who  afterwards  became 
a  coal  merchant,  had  succeeded  him  as 
Banquo. 

James  Quin  was  the  successor  of 
Booth,  as  the  latter  was  of  Betterton,  and 
from  the  death  of  Booth  to  the  advent  of 
Garrick  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  his 
profession.  His  first  recorded  appearance  as 
Macbeth  was  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  1 3th 
November,  1718,  to  the  Macduff  of  John 
[jeigh,  "  Handsome  Leigh  "  as  he  was  called. 
Banquo  was  played  by  Byan,  a  performer 
who  had  a  stage  career  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  during  the  last  three  decades  of 
which  he  enjoyed  a  kind  of  inalienable  right 
to  the  lovers  in  tragedy  and  the  fine  gentle- 
men in  comedy.  In  the  cast  of  13th  October, 
1719,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  we  find  for  the 
first  time  the  names  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Murderers.  like  the  Witches  in  this 
tragedy,  the  Plebeians  in  Julius  Coesar,  and 
the  Citizens  in  Coriolanus,  the  Murderers 
were  the  prescriptive  property  of  the  low 
comedians.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
acted  by  James  S|iiller  and  John  Harper, 
the  former  ^mous  for  his  comic  old  men, 


the  latter  excellent  as  Falstaff.     It  follows 
almost  of  necessity  that  comedians  cast  for 
such  parts  must  strive  to  make  themselves 
terrible  by  grotesqueness  of  make-up.     How 
Spiller  and  Harper  looked  we  do  not  know, 
but  of  Hippisley,  who  was  First  Murderer  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1738,  we  learn  that  "  His 
face  was  made  pale  with  chalk,  distinguished 
with  large  whiskers  and  a  long  black  wig." 
Davies,   writing   in  1785,    notes    that    the 
custom,  ridiculed  in  the  TcUler,  "  of  dressing 
so   preposterously    the   implements    of    the 
tragic  scene,  is  now  almost  worn  out ; ''  but 
so  recently  as  the  last  days  of  stock  com- 
panies in  the  provinces,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  such  parts  made  ridiculous  by 
exaggerated   make-up.      On    1st    February, 
1721,  a   serious  riot   occurred  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  during  the  performance  of  Macbeth. 
A  certain  Earl,  who,  says  Benjamin  Victor, 
"  was  said  (and  with  some  Degree  of  Cer- 
tainty, as  he  drank  Usquebaugh  constantly 
at  his  Waking)  to  have  been  in  a  State  of 
Drunkenness  for  six  Years,"  was  one  of  the 
loungers  behind  the  scenes.     Seeing  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
he  calmly  crossed  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
naturally  causing  an  uproar   in  the  house. 
Bich  thereupon  threatened  to  exclude  him 
from  the  stage  in  future,  to  which  his  lordship 
replied  by  slapping  the  manager's  face.    Rich 
immediately  returned  the  salute  with  such 
goodwill  as  to  make  the  aggressor's  cheek, 
which  was  "  round   and    fat,"  ring    again. 
Swords  were  immediately    drawn,  and  had 
not  Quin,  Ryan,  and    their    fellows  struck 
in  to  defend  their  manager,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  slain.     The  beaux  w^ere 
driven  off  the  stage,  but  took  their  revenge 
by  slashing  the  hangings  of  the  boxes,  and 
doing  all  the  damage  they  could  to  the  front 
of  the    house.      Again    Quin    came   to   the 
rescue,  and    had   the    rioters   arrested    and 
taken   before    the    magistrate,    who  bound 
them  over  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of 
their  misdeeds.      They   had  to   compensate 
the  manager  for  the  damage  done,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  riot   soldiers  were  sent 
to  mount  guard  at  this  theatre  as  well  as  at 
Drury  Lane. 

We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  among  the  most  eager  defenders  of 
the  manager  would  be  Anthony  Boheme, 
who  that  night  played  the  small  part  of 
Seyton,  and  who  afterwards  acted  Banquo. 
Boheme  was  originally  a  pailor,  and  never 
succeeded  in  getting  his  land  legs  on  the 
stage,  but  to  the  end  of  his  short  career  of 
twelve  years  rolled  through  his  parts  in  true 
nautical  fashion.     He  was,  notwithstanding, 
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an  excellent  actor,  notably  in  Fenton's  Herod, 
and  in  the  pathetic  passages  of  King  Lear. 

Few  and  unimportant  changes  took  place 
in  the  cast  of  Macbetht  until  in  1744  Garrick 
restored  Shakespeare's  original  play.  For 
our  present  purpose  he  did  something  even 
more  important :  he  described  the  traditional 
method  of  acting  some  of  the  greatest  scenes. 
This  valuable  information  we  owe  to  his 
morbid  dread  of  criticism  and  ridicule,  and  to 
the  somewhat  tortuous  method  he  took  to 
avert  them.  In  order  to  get  the  first  word 
of  scolding,  he  published  an  anonymous 
criticism  upon  his  own  Macbeth,  before  the 
critics  had  time  to  assail  him ;  and  in  ironi- 
cally cavilling  at  his  own  acting  he  described 
and  satirized  the  opposing  method.  His 
pamphlet  is  entitled  An  Essay  on  Acting  :  in 
which  will  he  conaid^d  the  Mimical  Behaviour 
of  a  certain  fa^hioTuMe  faulty  Actor,  .  .  .  . 
To  which  wiU  he  added,  A  short  Criticism  wi 
his  acting  Macheth.  The  Macbeth  which  is 
really  attacked  is  that  of  Quin,  and  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Quin  repro- 
duced the  "  business  "  of  Mills,  and  probably 
of  Betterton,  the  remarks  of  Garrick  guide 
us  to  some  idea  of  the  playing  of  his  great 
predecessors.  The  first  point  on  which  Garrick 
attacks  himself  is  his  diminutive  size.  His 
ideal  Macbeth  should  be  "a  Person  of  near 
six  Feet  High,  corpulently  Grac^uL^  a  round 
Visage,  a  la^ge  hazel  Eye,  a^quUins  Nose, 
jyrominent  Cliest,  and  a  xoelUcalv^d  Leg,  rather 
inclin'd  to  that  which  is  call'd  an  Irish  Leg.'* 
The  fact  that  this  pictui*e  is  evidently  that 
of  Quin  strengthens  the  theory  that  the  other 
criticisms  also  point  at  him.  The  ''  Dagger 
Scene "  naturally  receives  special  considera- 
tion. Garrick  himself  riveted  his  eyes  to 
the  imaginary  dagger,  "  as  if  it  realty  were 
there,"  and  at  "  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee  !  " 
he  made  only  one  grasp  at  vacant  air.  Quin, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  shown  "  an 
unsettled  Motion  in  his  Eye,  like  one  not 
quite  awak*d  from  some  disordering  Dream." 
His  hands  and  fingers  were  not,  like  Garrick*s, 
immovable,  but  restless,  "  endeavouring  to 
disperse  the  Cloud  that  overshadows  liis 
Optick  Ray,  and  bedims  his  Intellects."  He 
made  several  successive  clutches  at  the  dag- 
ger, first  with  one  hand,  then  with  the  other, 
'*  preserving  the  same  Motion,  at  the  same 
Time,  with  his  Feet,  like  a  Man,  who  out  of 
his  Depth,  and  half  drowned  in  his  Struggles, 
catclies  at  Air  for  Substance. "  When  Macbeth, 
on  the  apparition  of  Banquo's  Ghost,  says 
"  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? "  Quin  ap- 
j)ears  to  have  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  guests  at  tlie  supper-table,  whereas 
Garrick  (rightly,  beyond  a  doubt)  kept  his 


eyes  fixed  upon  the  Ghost.  He  also  ridicules 
Quin  (so  we  read  the  passage)  for  laying  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  forgetting  that  ghosts  are 
not  vulnerable.  Garrick,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  by  his  own  confession  to  have  da.shed 
his  goblet  of  vdne  to  the  ground,  instead  of 
letting  it  *'  fall  gently  from  him  "  as  Quin 
did,  in  seeming  unconsciousness  ^*  of  having 
such  a  Vehicle  in  his  Hand."  Here  the 
older  actor  had  surely  the  advantage. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  style  of  Quin  was  unsuited  to 
Macbeth.  "  His  figure  and  countenance,  "says 
Da  vies,  "  spoke  much  in  his  favour  ;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  animated  utterance  and  wanted 
flexibility  of  tone.  He  could  neither  assume 
the  strong  agitation  of  mind  before  the 
murder  of  the  king,  nor  the  remorse  and 
angmsh  in  consequence  of  it : — much  less 
could  he  put  on  that  mixture  of  despair,  rage, 
and  frenzy,  that  mark  the  last  scenes  of 
Macbeth.  During  the  whole  representation 
he  scarce  ever  deviated  from  a  dull,  heavy 
monotony."  We  read  with  amazement  that 
before  Garrick  came  on  the  scene  Macbeth 
was  generally  considered  a  second-rate  char- 
acter. "  All  the  pith  of  it  was  exhausted," 
the  actors  maintained,  ''in  the  first  and 
second  acts."  "They  formed  their  judg- 
ment," Davies  continues,  "  from  the  drowsy 
and  ineffectual  manner  of  Garrick' s  prede- 
cessors. .  .  .  When  Koscius  was  informed 
what  judgment  the  players  had  conceived  of 
Macbeth,  he  smiled,  and  said  he  should  be 
very  unhappy  if  he  were  not  able  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  spectators  to  the 
last  syllable  of  so  animated  a  character." 

Garrick  acted  Macbeth  for  the  first  time 
at  Drury  Lane,  January  7,  1744.  He  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  restoring  Shake- 
speare's text,  and  did  so  in  the  main.  Locke's 
music,  however,  he  retained,  and  he  wrote  a 
dying  speech  for  Macbeth,  coiimiencing  : 


(( 


"Tis  done, — the  scene  of  life  will  quickly  close, 
Ambition's  vain  delusive  dreams  are  fled, 
And    now    I    wake    to   darkness,  guilt,   and 
honx)r." 


When  Quin  heard  of  Garrick' s  intention 
of  reviving  Shakespeare's  Macheth  he  said, 
"  What  does  he  mean  1  Don't  I  play  Mac- 
beth as  written  by  Shakespeare?"  And 
after  seeing  Garrick  in  the  part  he  asked 
him  where  he  found  **  such  strange  out-of- 
the-way  expressions  as 

"  *  The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream -fac'd 
loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? '  " 
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The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Garrick'e  1744  re- 
vivftl  was  Mrs,  Giffard,  &n  actress  of  httle 
note.  In  1746  Ganick  played  Macbeth  ttt 
Corent  Garden  to  the  Macduff  of  Byan  and 
the  ledy  Macbeth  of  Mi's.  Horton.  Od 
March  19,  1748,  the  play  was  revived  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  Ganick  was  now 
manager,  and  this  time  the  Lady  Macbeth 
was  Mrs.  I^tchard,  who  reigned  supreme  in 
the  character  for  twenty  years,  She  chose 
it  for  her  farewell  performance,  April  24, 
1768.  "It  is  wonderful  how  little  mind  she 
had,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  had 
never  read  the  tragedy  of  MaebetU  all 
through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the  play 
out  of  which  her  part  was  taken  than  a  shoe- 
maker thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which  the 
piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair 
of  shoes  is  cut."  Yet  she  was  undeniably 
the  greatest  Lady  Macbeth  before  Mrs.  8id- 
doQs.  In  the  murder  scene  she  was  superb. 
"  The  representation  of  this  terrible  part  of 
the  play  by  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard," 
says  Davies,  "  can  no  more  be  described  than 
I  believe  it  can  be  equalled.  I  will  not 
separate  these  performers,  for  the  merits  of 
both  were  transcendent.  His  distraction  of 
mind  and  agonizing  horrors  were  finely  con- 
trasted by  her  seeming  apathy,  tranquillity, 
and  confidence.  The  beginning  of  the  scene 
after  the  commission  of  the  murder  was  con- 
ducted in  terrifying  whispers.  Their  looks 
and  action  supplied  the  place  of  words.  You 
beard  what  they  spoke,  but  you  learned  moro 
from  the  agitation  of  mind  displayed  in  their 
action  and  deportment.  .  .  .  The  wonderful 
expression  of  heartful  horror  which  Garrick 
felt  when  he  showed  his  bloody  hands  can 
only  be  conceived  and  described  by  those 
who  saw  him  I  "  "In  the  banquet  scene," 
says  Davies  again,  "  Mrs.  Pritchard  showed 
consummate  art  in  endeavouring  to  hide 
Macbeth'a  frenzy  from  the  observation  of 
the  guests  by  drawing  their  attention  to 
conviviality.  She  smiled  on  one,  whispered 
to  another,  and  distantly  saluted  a  third  ;  in 
short,  she  practised  every  possible  artifice  to 
hide  the  transaction  that  passed  between  her 
husband  and  the  vision  his  disturbed 
imagination  had  raised.  .  .  .  When  at  last, 
as  if  unable  to  support  her  feelings  any 
longer,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  seized  his 
arm  and,  with  a  half  whisper  of  terror,  said, 
'  Are  you  a  man  t '  she  assumed  a  look  of 
anger,  indignation,  and  contempt  not  to  be 
surpassed." 

Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  then,  were 
beyond  all  question  the  great  Macbeth  and 
Lady  Macbeth  of  their  day.  Tate  Wilkin- 
son  calls   Lady  Macbeth   Mrs.   Pritchard'a 


masterpiece,  and  declares  Garrick'e  Macbeth 
to  have  been  finer  even  than  his  Lear. 
Francis  Gentleman,  an  excellent  critic, 
writes :  "  Through  all  the  soliloquies  cf 
anxious  reflections  in  the  first  act ;  amidst 
the  pangs  of  guilty  apprehension  and  pun- 
gent remorse  in  the  second  ;  through  all  the 
distracted  terror  of  the  third ;  all  the  im- 
petuous curiosity  of  the  fourth,  and  all  the 
desperation  of  the  fifth,  Mr.  Qarkick  shews 
uniform,  unabating  excellence."  "Quin," 
says  the  same  critic,  whs  "  undescribably 
cumbersome."  Gentleman  also  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  "manifest  superiority"  to 
all  rivals,  especially  in  the  Banquet  and 
Sleep- Walking  Scenes. 


The  other  Macbeths  cf  the  period  were 
Mossop,  Barry,  Powell  and  Sheridan. 
"  Mossop's  power  of  expression,"  says  Davies, 
"  commanded  attention  and  applause.  Barry 
ought  never  to  have  attempted  that  which 
was  so  opposite  to  his  natural  manner." 
"  Barry,"  says  Gentleman,  "  made  but  a  luke- 
warm affair  cf  Macbeth ;  his  amorous 
harmony  of  features  and  voice  could  but 
faintly,  if  at  all,  describe  passions  incident 
to  a  tyrant. ' '  Thomas  Sheridan  played 
Macbeth  astonishingly  well  in  spite  of  his 
bad  voice,  which  was  alternately  deep  and 
shrill,  and  of  his  figure  which  was  not  cast 
in  tragic  mould.  In  the  Dagger  Scene  he 
almost   equalled    Garrick.     That   he  would 
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speak  tbe  lines  accuratel}r  there  mii  be  no 
doubt,  for  he  was  above  alt  an  elocutionist, 
and  would  not  allow  even  a  cougb  to  lame 
tbe  measure  of  a  verse.  Thus  in  Cato  he 
would  say  ;  "  My  bane  and  (  cough  )  -tidote 
are  both  before  me."  Powell  was  not,  of 
couitte,  "  haughty  George,"  but  William 
Powell,  a  young  and  very  promising  actor 
whom  Qarrick  trained,  to  supply  hie  place 
during  his  tour  on  the  Continent  in  1763 
and  1764.  Like  Holland,  who  also  per- 
formed Macbeth,  Powell  was  a  copy  of  Gar- 
rick,  and  to  him  would  apply  Churchill's 
condemuation  :     "  I  hate  e'en  Oarrick  thus 


through  a  trap,  or  to  play  in  a  farce.  What 
his  Macbeth  was  like  may  be  gathered  from 
the  portentous  sentence  with  -which  the 
'■  Dramatic  Censor "  commences  his  criti- 
cism :  "  Among  many  theatrical  circum- 
stances much  to  be  lamented,  in  that  terrible 
necessity  which  forces  Mr.  Suitb  into  an 
undertaking  so  opposite  to  every  one  of  his 
requisites,  escept  figiu^"  The  representatives 
of  MacduS  during  the  Garrick  period  were 
Ryan,  Havard,  and  Beddish ;  but  none  of 
these  made  the  part  specially  prominent. 
Banquo's  principal  representative  was  Da^id 
Sobs,  laziest  of  actors,  of  whom  Churchill 
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at  second  hand."  In  Macbeth  their  imi- 
tation seems  to  have  been  particularly 
ineffective  :  they  could  not  bend  the  bow  of 
"Ulysses.  It  was  a  sentence  from  this  play 
which  rose  to  poor  Powell's  lips  at  liis  last 
moment.  Hannah  More  was  watching  by 
liis  bedside,  when  the  dying  man  suddenly 
sat  up,  and  assuming  the  proper  expression 
and  attitude  esclaimed,  "  Is  this  a  dagger 
which  I  see  before  mel  "  A  moment  later 
ho  was  dead.  Another  Macbeth  was  William 
Smith,  "Gentleman"  Smith,  who  specially 
stipulated  with  managers  that  he  should 
never  bea.sked  to  black  his  face,  to  descend 


He  surely  must  have  wakened  up  in  Banquo, 
for  Gentleman  gives  him  hyperbolical  pi'aise, 
declaring  that  "  with  peculiar  grace  be  even 
beautified  horror." 

In  Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Fritchard's  supre- 
macy was  uncontested.  Peg  Woffin^wn 
played  the  part  as  well  as  her  deplorable 
tragedy  voice  would  allow ;  but  Mrs.  Barry 
— At!"  Barry,  wife  of  Spranger,  and  after- 
wards Mrs.  Crawford — is  said  by  the  "  Dra- 
matic Censor  "  to  have  been  so  bad  in  the  part 
that  "  to  mention  her  would  be  to  injure 
her,  as  the  character  certainly  does  not  at 
all  coincide  with  her  capabilities."  Mrs. 
Susanna  Maria  Cibber — ihe  Mrs.  Cibber — 
acted  lAdy  Macbeth  several  times  to  Barry's 
Macbeth  ;  but  we  find  no  criticism  of  her 

Up  to  this  time  the  dress  of  Macbeth  had 
been  frankly  inappropriate.  In  Scotland, 
indeed,  where  the  national  character  of  the 
play  had  rendered  it  popular,  the  absurdity 
of  the  conventional  costume  could  not  fail 
to  he  recognised.  We  cannot  tell  how  it 
was  dressed,  or  even  who  played  in  it,  when 
on  March  9,  1672,  Sir  John  Foulis,  of 
Eavplstoun,  "Payed  for  myselfe,  my  wife, 
and  Ciistian,  to  see  Machetli  acted,  and  for 
sweetmeats  for  Lady  Colingtoune,  Lady 
Margaret  M'Kenzie,  and  others,  ^6  2s." 
Biit  in  1757  we  find  it  revived  under  West 
Digges's  management  in  Edinburgh,  "the 
characters  entirely  new  dress'd,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ancient  Scots."  It  is  a  fair 
conjecture  that  some  account  of  this  innova- 
tion suggested  to  Mncklin  the  reformation 
of  costume  which  he  attempted  in  1773. 
'■  Piflviously  to  this  period,"  says  Lis  bio- 
grapher, Cooke,  "  Macbeth  used  to  be  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold,  a  tail  wig,  ^c, 
in    every    I'cspect   like  a  modern    military 
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officer.  Gairick  always  played  it  in  this 
manner;  and  the  fine  picture  of  him  and 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth after  the  murder,  painted  by  Zoffany, 
exhibits  him  in  this  dress.  Barry  and  Smith 
dressed  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it  long 
stood  as  the  general  costume  of  the  stage. 
Macklin,  however  .  .  .  very  properly 
abandoned  it  for  the  old  Caledonian  habit. 
.  .  .  His  figure  (even  from  his  boyish 
days)  was  never  calculated  to  impress  the 
character  of  a  dignified  warrior ;  and  in  his 
first  scene,  when  the  audience  saw  a  clumsy 
old  man,  who  looked  more  like  a  Scotch 
Piper  than  a  General  and  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  stumping  down  the  stage,  .  .  . 
they  felt  it  under  an  impression  of  absurdity 
and  ridicule."  We  have  unfortunately 
found  no  portrait  of  Macklin  in  this  cos- 
tume. His  performance  was  very  unequal. 
Cooke  praises  his  first  scene  with  the  Witches, 
his  meeting  with  Lady  Macbeth,  *^  his  clamour 
against  the  King's  death,''  and  especially  his 
delivery  of  the  lines 

"  If  thou  speak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much." 

On  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  failed 
in  the  Dagger  scene  and  the  Banquet  scene. 
"His  performance  on  the  whole,"  says 
Cooke,  ^*  may  be  classed  more  under  the  head 
of  a  lecture  on  the  part  than  a  theatrical  repre- 
s&ntcUion"  John  Taylor,  in  his  delightful 
Becorde,  notes  that,  by  way  of  transporting 
the  audience  in  spirit  to  Scotland,  Macklin's 
entrance  was  preluded  by  the  Coldstream 
March,  "  which  I  then  thought  the  most  de- 
lightful music  I  had  ever  heard."  He  adds, 
in  seeming  opposition  to  Cooke's  statement, 
that  "  when  Macklin  appeared  on  the  bridge 
he  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause." 
Arthur  Murphy,  admitting  Macklin's  want 
of  grace,  contended  for  his  correctness, 
judgment,  and  energy,  happily  styling  his 
performance  "a  black-letter  copy  of  Macl^th." 

Five  years  after  Macklin's  attempt  (7th 
September,  1778)  West  Digges,  who  had 
been  popular  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  he  was  even  seen 
in  London — a  most  unusual  circumstance — 
played  Macbeth  at  the  Haymarket.  His 
Macduff  was  James  Aikin,  a  respectable 
actor,  afterwards  an  excellent  representative 
of  "  Heavy  Fathers  ; "  and  his  Banquo,  Jack 
Palmer,  plausible  Jack,  famous  for  acting, 
on  the  stage  and  off,  the  character  of  Joseph 
Surface.  Digges  no  doubt  played  Macbeth 
in  some  sort  of  Scotch  costume,  and  the  next 


great  representative  of  the  part,  John  Hen- 
derson, also  endeavoured,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  to  give  some  Scottish 
character  to  his  dress.  His  claymore  in 
particular  shows  a  struggle  to  be  convention- 
ally national. 

Henderson,  whose  brief  and  brilliant 
career  on  the  London  stage  lasted  from  1777 
to  1785,  was  rated  inferior  to  Garrick  in 
all  but  the  scene  after  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
in  which,  says  his  biographer,  John  Ireland, 
"the  countenance  of  horror  and  remorse 
which  he  assumed  was  equal  to  any  exhibi- 
tion  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage."  The  beautiful 
Mrs.  Hartley,  whose  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  are  familiar  to  all,  was  his  Lady 
Macbeth,  when  he  first  played  the  Thane  (18th 
Oct.  1779),  but  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that  an  actress  whose  chief  merit  was  tender- 
ness, can  have  given  him  much  aid  in  this 
fierce  part.  This  season  (1779—1780)  was 
the  last  in  which  Mrs.  Hartley  played. 
Though  only  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine, 
she  retired  from  the  stage,  having,  it  is 
stated,  succeeded  in  less  than  ten  years  in 
earning  a  competency.  She  lived  till  January, 
1824.  In  the  next  season  (1780-1781)  at 
Covent  Garden,  Henderson  had  for  his  Lady 
Mrs.  Yates,  the  recognised  successor  of  Mi's. 
Pritchard  in  this  character.  In  nobility 
and  majesty  of  action,  in  warmth  of  passion, 
and  in  beauty  of  form  she  was  superb,  mak- 
ing her  greatest  effect  in  the  scene  of  the 
Daggers.  She  has  been  called  a  mere  imi- 
tator of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  but  this  is  certainly 
unjust,  for  she  was  really  a  great  actress, 
and  played  a  similar  character  to  Lady 
Macbeth,  Medea,  in  Glover's  tragedy  of  that 
name,  so  perfectly  that  even  Mrs.  Siddons 
did  not  care  to  challenge  comparison  with 
her. 

At  Drury  Lane  this  season  (1780-1781) 
Mrs.  Crawford — the  widow  of  Spranger 
Barry,  now  married  to  a  scampish  Irish 
barrister,  who  dissipated  her  fortune,  and 
nearly  broke  her  heart — played  Lady  Mac- 
beth, "  her  first  appearance  in  that  character 
for  ten  years,"  to  the  Macbeth  of  Smith, 
the  Macduff  of  Brereton,  and  the  Banquo  of 
Farren.  Brereton  was  little  more  than  a 
"  walking  gentleman  "  until  acting  with  Mrs. 
Siddons  inspired  him  with  some  semblance  of 
the  true  fire.  Then,  according  to  the  scan- 
dalous chronicles,  his  love  for  his  inspirer 
made  him  mad.  Mad  he  certainly  was,  poor 
fellow,  and  he  died  in  an  asylum  in  1787, 
leaving  a  young  widow,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  Philip  Kemble. 
Farren  was  the  father  of  the  greatest  of  his 
name,  William  Farren  the  First,  and  grand- 
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father  of  our  own  William  Farren  the  Second. 
Before  Mrs.  Siddons,  one  more  Lady  Macbeth 
claims  notice — ^Miss  Younge,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Pope.  This  actress  was  un- 
fortunate in  her  generation,  for  her  youth 
was  overshadowed  by  Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs. 
Crawford,  while  in  her  maturity  the  blaze  of 
Mrs.  Siddons'  genius  made  Miss  Younge'n 
powers  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fire." 

Mrs.  Siddons  first  played  Lady  Macbeth 
in  London  on  2nd  February,  1785,  when  she 
chose  the  part  for  her  benefit,  having 
previously  attempted  it  at  Bath  in  1779. 
She  herself  tells  us  that  she  first  acted  the 
part  when  she  was  only  twenty,  but  as  this 
is  in  itself  improbable,  and  is  contradicted  by 
another  of  her  own  statements,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  Bath  effort,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  was  really  her  first.  At  four 
and  twenty  she  must  have  realized  her  own 
ideal  of  the  Lady's  physique  much  better  than 
in  later  life,  for  she  held  that  this  most 
terrible  of  heroines  should  not  only  have  all 
the  subjugating  powers  of  intellect  but  all 
the  charms  of  deUcate  personal  beauty.  '*  Ac- 
cording to  my  notion,"  she  writes,  "  it  [her 
beauty]  is  of  that  character  which  I  believe 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  most  captivating 
to  the  other  sex — fair,  feminine,  nay  perhaps 
even  fragile — 

"  *  Fair  as  the  Forms  that,  wove  in  Fancy's  loom, 
Float  in  light  visions  round  the  poet's  head.' '' 

A  little  later  she  writes  of  the  "  splendours 
of  her  dark-blue  eyes,"  and  in  the  fifth 
act  describes  "her  starry  eyes  glazed  with 
the  ever-burning  fever  of  remorse."  She  may 
have  drawn  this  ideal  portrait  from  her 
recollections  of  her  own  appearance  in 
1779  ;  but  her  juvenile  Lady  Macbeth 
was  not  a  success.  "It  was  my  custom," 
she  writes,  "  to  study  my  characters  at 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and 
business  of  the  day  were  over.  On  the 
night  preceding  that  on  which  I  was  to 
appear  in  this  part  for  the  first  time,  I  shut 
myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  family 
were  retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very 
short  I  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish 
it."  As  she  read  the  part  the  horror  of 
it  gradually  overcame  her,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  scene  of  Duncan's  murder  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer  but  hurried  out  of 
the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  She  was 
too  frightened  to  extinguish  her  candle, 
or  even  to  take  off  any  of  her  clothes,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  troubled  sleep,  rose 
at  day-break  to  resume  her  study.      As  a 


natural  consequence,  she  was  imperfect  in  her 
words  at  night,  and  made  a  fiasco.  So  keen 
were  her  shame  and  confusion  that  she  de- 
clares it  cured  her  of  such  carelessness  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  It  was  not  till  the  third 
season  after  her  triumphant  return  to  Drury 
Lane  that  she  played  Lady  Macbeth  in 
London.  Mrs.  Pritchard's  acting  of  the 
character  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
middle-aged  play-goers,  and  the  new  actresH 
quite  realized  that  the  standard  by  which 
she  would  be  tried  would  be  a  high  one.  She 
was  sitting  in  her  dressing-room  nervously 
thinking  over  the  ordeal  before  her,  when  an 
excited  knocking  was  heard  at  her  door.  The 
intruder  was  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  old  actor 
who  managed  Drury  Lane  for  his  unbusiness- 
like son,  insisting  that  he  must  see  her  on  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  He  had  heard  with 
dismay  that  Mrs.  Siddons  had  determined  to 
act  the  Sleep-walking  Scene  without  holding 
the  candle  in  her  hand  !  Mrs.  Pritchard  had 
not  laid  down  the  candle.  It  is  very  curious 
that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  her  how 
much  she  disabled  herself  by  its  retention  ; 
though  the  fact  perhaps  confirms  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  of  her  mental  capacity.  Sheridan 
was  afraid  that  the  new  rendering  would  be 
considered  a  presumptuous  innovation,  and 
used  all  his  powers  of  argument  to  induce 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  conform  to  tradition.  For- 
tunately it  was  too  late  to  change,  and  the 
scene  was  played  as  Mrs.  Siddons  conceived 
it,  though  she  confesses  that  she  had  so  great 
a  regard  for  Sheridan's  taste  and  judgment 
that  if  it  had  been  possible  she  would  have 
yielded  to  his  persuasion. 

The  whole  of  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth 
was  a  triumph  for  Mrs.  Siddons.  Campbell 
says  that  it  was  her  masterpiece  :  "  it  was 
an  era  in  one's  life  to  have  seen  it.  She  was 
Tragedy  personified.  In  some  other  charac- 
ters which  Mrs.  Siddons  performed,  the 
memory  of  the  old,  or  the  imagination  of  the 
young,  might  possibly  conceive  her  to  have 
had  a  substitute  ;  but  not  in  Lady  Macbeth 
The  moment  she  seized  the  part  she  identi- 
fied her  image  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
living  generation."  Boaden  is  equally  en- 
thusiastic. "  It  has  been  said,"  he  writes, 
"  that  since  the  Eumenides  of  -^schylus 
tragic  poetry  has  produced  nothing  so 
terrible  and  so  sublime  as  the  Macbeth  of 
Shakespeare.  It  may  be  said,  with  equal 
probability  that  since  the  happy  invention  of 
man  invested  dramatic  fiction  with  seeming 
reality,  nothing  superior,  perhaps  equal,  to 
the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  has  been 
seen.  .  .  .  Criticism  and  envy  and  rivalry 
sank  at  once  before  her."     This  performance 
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then  may  fairly  be  said  to  stand  out  as  the 
very  pinnacle  of  recorded  acting,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  of  no  character  whatever 
have  we  moire  clear  and  exhaustive  criticism 
and  description.  Campbell  has  included  in 
his  biography  the  great  actress's  own 
elaborate  study  of  the  part ;  Boaden,  an 
acute  critic,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  her 
performance  ;  and  the  late  Professor  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin  has  preserved  for  us  an  almost 
microscopic   analysis  of  her  inflexions  and 


she  uttered  the  two  words  ^'shalt  be" 
with  a  burst  of  energy  that  electrified  her 
audience.  A  fine  touch,  which  the  text 
scarcely  indicates,  was  the  savage  exultation 
with  which  she  hailed  the  news  of  the 
messenger : 

"  The  king  comes  here  to-night ! " 

"  Thou'rt  MAI)  to  say  it  I  "  bursts  from  her 
in  wild  excitement ;  then,  conscious  that  her 
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From  a  Sketch  by  Geobok  Sghabf. 


**  business  "  found  among  the  papers  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  J.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  brother  of 
the  famous  surgeon  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Pl*o- 
fessor  Bell's  notes  exactly  confirm  Boaden's, 
"  following  the  great  actress  from  the  exalted 
prophetic  tone  of  her  entrance  to  the  sigh  of 
imbecility  at  the  end." 

In  reading  Macbeth's  letter,  when  she 
came  to  the  description  of  the  Witches*  dis- 
appearance she  made  a  slight  suspension 
before  the  last  word,  thus :  "  They  made 
themselves air."     At  the  line 

"  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor — and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  jyromised^^^ 


emotion  is  suspiciously  intense,  she  hastens 
to  give  a  plausible  reason  for  it : 

"  Is  not  thy  master  idih  him  ?  who,  were*t  so, 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation," 

In  the  invocation  of  the  destroying  spirits, 
at  the  lines  : 

"  Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  en  nature's  mischief," 

Boaden  says,  "  the  elevation  of  her  brows y 
the  full  orbs  of  sight,  the  raised  shoulders, 
and  the  hollowed  hands,  seemed  all  to  endea- 
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TOUT  to  explore  what  yot  were  pronounced 
no  proper  objects  of  vision.  Till  then,  I  am 
quite  sure,  a  figure  do  terrible  had  never 
bent  over  the  pit  of  a  theatre."  Bell,  at 
this  point,  professes  himself  "  chilled  with 
horror  by  the  slow,  hollow  whisper  of  this 
wonderful  creature."  Almost  the  only  de- 
tail of  her  performance  which  he  found  less 
than  perfect  was  her  exit  with  Macbeth  at 


Booden,  "  a.  general  start "  in  the  audience. 
Her  expression  of  contempt  for  Macbetfa's 
pusillanimity  was  withering.  She  adhered  to 
tradition  in  not  attempting  the  scene  of 
Lady  Macbeth's  swoon.  Genest  asserts  his 
conviction  that  if  she  had  played  the  scene 
no  one  would  have  dared  to  smile,  and  it  is 
certain  that  Lady  Macbeth's  absence  from 
the  stage  at  this  juncture  is  a  dramatic  im- 


Avn  •  Slulcli  bg  OcoBOC  Soiuiir 


the  close  of  this  scene.    Her  cajoling  manner      propriety  ;  but  Mrs.  Stddons  had  donbtless 
at  the  lines :  counted  the  risks  of  attacking  the  difficult 

passage,  and  concluded  in  favour  of  discre- 
tion rather  than  valour. 

In  the  Banquet  Scene,  though  Boaden 
questions  the  correctness  of  her  great  prede- 
cessor's action,  Mrs.  Siddons  does  not  appear 
to  have  seriously  modified  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
"business."  Her  own  description  of  the 
action  of  the  scene  is  admirable.    After  the 


struck  the  critic  as  vulgar. 

In  the  scene  after  the  murder,  according 
to  Bell,  she  at  first  indicated  that  her  "  in- 
human strength  of  spirit  "  was  overcome  by 
the  contagion  of  her  husband's  remorse  and 
terror.  At  Macbeth's  line,  "  There's  one 
did  laugh  in  his  sleep  and  one  cried  '  Mur- 
der ! '  "  he  notes,  "  Her  arms  about  her  neck 
and  bosom,  shuddering."  She  soon  pulled 
herself  together,  however,  and  her  utterance 
of    "  Give    MB  the  daggei-s  1 "  excited,  says 


.  vn,Q, 


"  'lying  with  fear,  yet  assuming  the  utmost 
composure,  she  returns  to  her  stately  canopy ; 
and,  with  trembling  nerves,  having  tottered 
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up  the  steps  to  her  throne,  that  had  emin- 
ence, she  entertains  her  wondering  guests 
with  frightful  smiles,  with  over-acted  atten- 
tion, and  with  fitful  graciousness  ;  painfully, 
yefc  incessantly,  labouring  to  divert  their 
attention  from  her  husband.  Whilst  writh- 
ing thus  under  her  internal  agonies,  her  rest- 
less and  terrified  glances  towards  Macbeth, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  suppress  them, 
have  thrown  the  whole  table  into  amaze- 
ment." Then  comes  IVIacbeth's  speech,  "  Can 
such  things  be  1 " — ^at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Kosse  asks  "  What  sights,  my  Lord  ? "  Here 
Boaden  chronicles  admirably  how  she  rapidly 
otU  doum  Kosse's  question  with  the  speech  : 

"  r  pray  you  speak  fwt;  he  grows  worse  and 
toorse  ; 
Question  enrages  him  :  at  once  good  night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once." 

"The  address  displayed  here,"  Boaden 
adds,  "drew  down  a  thunder  of  applause." 
Her  last  words  in  this  scene,  "  You  lack  the 
season  of  all  natures,  sleep,"  were  spoken 
feebly,  says  Bell,  "  and  as  if  preparing  for 
her  last  sickness  and  final  doom." 

Only  the  Sleep-walking  Scene  remains,  and 
here  Mrs.  Siddons  introduced  an  innovation 
greater  than  that  of  laying  down  the  candle. 
Previous  actresses  had  represented  the 
dreamer  as  having  only  partial  control  over 
her  motions — that  is,  all  they  did  was  feebler 
than  ordinary  action.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  took 
the  view  that  a  somnambulist  has  as  perfect 
bodily  power  as  when  awake.  She  vigorously 
laved  the  water  over  her  hands,  "  bent  her 
body  to  listen  to  the  sounds  presented  by  her 
fancy,  and  hurried  to  resume  the  taper  where 
she  had  left  it,  that  she  might  with  all  speed 
drag  her  pallid  husband  to  their  chamber." 
Bell  found  her  entrance  rather  too  sudden 
and  rapid.  Her  concluding  "  Oh,  oh,  oh," 
he  notes,  was  not  a  sigh  but  "  a  convulsive 
shudder — very  horrible.'* 

Her  dress  in  this  scene  was  also  novel.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  there  was 
something  shroud-like  in  her  ghostly  dra- 
peries, which  must  have  heightened  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  Boaden's  sugges- 
tion that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  have 
advised  her  on  this  point  is  at  least  plausible. 
Her  dresses  in  the  earlier  acts,  have  been 
recorded  for  us  in  the  water-colour  drawings 
of  Miss  Hamilton,  of  Dublin.  Before  her 
elevation  to  the  throne,  she  wore  a  heavy 
black  robe  with  a  broad  border  of  .  the 
brightest  crimson,  cut  away  in  a  semicirculai* 
sweep  up  to  the  knees,  so  as  to  show  a  white 
underskirt,   and   flowing    out   into   a    long 


train.  Her  high  waist  was  marked  by  a 
silver  girdle ;  her  short  sleeves  ended  in  a 
crimson  border ;  she  wore  a  heavy  necklace 
and  lighter  bracelets  of  red  coral ;  and  a  long 
white  cambric  veil  fell  in  graceful  folds  from 
her  low  headdress.  In  the  Banquet  Scene 
her  i-obe  was  of  black,  also  cut  away  at  the 
knees,  with  a  dentated  gold  edging  round 
the  hein,  the  neck,  and  the  sleeves,  and  with 
five  broad  bands  of  gold  down  the  front  of  the 
skirt.  Her  girdle  was  again  of  silver,  her 
necklace  of  pearls.  On  her  brow  she  wore  a 
silver  tiara,  and  at  the  back  of  her  head  a 
small  silver  coronet,  with  long  spikes,  from 
under  which  flowed  a  gauze  veil.  This  was  her 
dress  in  1802.  Three  years  later  she  seems 
to  have  altered  it  slightly,  replacing  the 
tiara  and  coronet  with  a  heavy  gold  crown 
which  encircled  her  whole  head,  lengthening 
her  gauze  veil,  and  draping  it  somewhat 
intricately  around  her. 

Professor  Bell  thought  but  poorly  of  John 
Philip  Kemble's  Macbeth.  One  or  two  points 
he  praises,  such  as  his  delivery  of 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none,'' 

and  his  petrified  horror  towards  the  close  of 
the  murder  scene.  Of  his  Dagger  Soliloquy 
the  Professor  writes  :  "  He  wfdks  across  the 
stage,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  starts  at  the 
sight  of  the  servant,  whom  he  forgets  for  the 
purpose,  renews  his  walk,  throws  up  his  face, 
sick,  sighs,  then  a  start  theatric,  and  then 
the  dagger.  Why  can't  he  learn  from  his 
sister  1 "  In  the  Banquet  Scene,  according 
to  the  Professor,  he  "chid  and  scolded  the 
Ghost  out  j "  whence  we  gather  that  in  or 
about  1809  he  had  restored  the  visible  ghost 
of  Banquo,  which  he  had  suppressed  fifteen 
years  earlier,  taking  the  hint  perhaps  from 
Lloyd's  Actor  : 

"Why  need    the    ghost    usurp  the    monarch's 

place, 
To  frighten  children  with  his  mealy  face  ? 
The  King  alone  shou'd   form  the    phantom 

there, 
And  talk  and  tremble  at  the  vacant  chair." 

This  innovation  was  first  attempted  when 
the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  opened 
with  Macbeth,  April  21,  1794,  the  three 
Kembles,  John,  Charles,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, playing  Macbeth,  Malcolm,  and  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  was  Charles  Kemble's  first  ap- 
pearance in  London,  and  he  was  voted  a 
hopeless  "  stick  " — he,  who  was  afterwards 
the  most  graceful  and  accomplished  actor  of 
his  day.    The  same  trio  appeared  together  in 
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the  same  play  on  the  hutoric  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1809,  when  the  opetung  of  the  new 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  ai  increased  prices 
was  celebmted  by  the  first  of  the  0.  P.  riots. 
(We  may  remark  that  J^acbelA  was  a  fa- 
vourite play  for  the  first  uight  of  the 
season,  and  other  important  occasions.) 
"  Perhaps  a  finer  dumb-show  was  never  wit- 
neaeed,"  writes  a  critic.  "  In  the  scene  where 
Charles  Eemble,  as  Macduff,  triumphs  over 
the  fallen  usurper,  the  audience  took  con- 
siderable delight.  Many  cried  out,  '  Well 
done  I  Kill  Um,  Charley  ! '  and  exulted  in 
the  pangs  of  the  dying  Macbeth."  Flanche, 
who  saw  the  great  brother  and  sister  in 
Macbeth  a  year  or  two  later,  speaks  of  "  the 
military  head-gear  of  the  gallant  42nd  High- 
landers, worn  by  John  Kemble,  until  Walter 
•Scott  with  his  own  hands  plucked  the  huge 
funereal  black  plume  out  of  his  bonnet  and 
substituted  for  it  the  single  broad  eagle's 
feather,  the  time-honoured  distinction  of  a 
Highland  chieftain."  Edmund  Kean  also 
wore  what  purported  to  be  a  Highland  cos- 
tume. Indeed  from  Kemble  to  Macready  the 
;:;eneral  costume  seemit  to  have  been  a  fantasia 
in  tartan,  crowned  with  a  Scotch  bonnet  and 
eagle's  feather. 

Macbeth  was  not  one  of  Kenn's  greatest 
parts,  though  it  liad  magnificent  llasheB. 
■■He  was  deficient  in  the  poetry  of  the 
character,"  says  Hazlitt.  "  He  did  not  look 
like  a  man  who  liad  encountered  the  Weird 
Sisters."  The  scene  after  the  murder,  how- 
ever, was  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  very 
greatest  efforts.  In  the  last  act,  according 
to  Hazlitt,  "  he  fought  more  like  a  modem 
fencing  master  than  a  Scottish  chieftain  of 
the  eleventh  century  ; "  but  "  he  fell  at  last 
finely,  with  his  face  downwards,  as  if  to 
cover  the  shame  of  his  defeat."  In  this 
scene,  the  same  critic  continues,  "  Mr.  Cooke 
disoovered  the  great  actor,  ...  He  fell  like 
the  ruin  of  a  state,  like  a  king  with  his  re- 
galia about  him."  Leigh  Hunt,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  of  Cooke  that "  his  Macbeth,  who 
ought  to  be  at  least  a  majestic  villain,  ex- 
hibits nothing  hut  a  de.sperate  craftiness." 
The  remaining  Macbeths  of  this  period  were 
of  small  account.  It  was  one  of  EUtston's 
"worser  parts,"  and  CliarJes  Kemble'a  Mac- 
lieth,  when  be  attempted  the  character  after 
his  brother  John's  retirement,  was  received 
with  "  an  explosion  of  disapprobation  such  as 
has  been  rarely  provoked  by  the  performance 
of  an  actor  of  talent."  Charles  Young's  per- 
formance of  the  part  met  with  some  praise, 
but  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  this  cold 
ivnd  correct  actor  can  have  been  really  satis- 
factory. 


Macbeth  was  one  of  Macreody'e  greatest 
achievements.  He  himself  was  satisfied  with 
it,  and  chose  it  as  his  farewell  part  In  his 
first  scene  with  the  Witches,  says  Lady 
Pollock  in  her  charming  Macready  a»  I  Knew 
Him,  he  made  masterly  use  of  his  "  singular 
power  of  looking  at  nothing,"  thus  heighten- 
ing the  effect  of  fatal  absorption  in  the 
malignly-implanted  dreams  of  greatness.  His 
most  original  point  was  in  the  Banquet  Scene. 
He  began  the  address  to  Banquo's  Ghost, 
"What  man  dare,  I  dare,"  Jm.,  in  the  "vehe- 
mence of  despair,  but,  overcome  by  terror  as  he 
continued  to  gaze  on  the  apparition,  dropped 
his  voice  lower  and  lower  till  he  became 
tremulous  and  inarticulate,  and  at  last,  utter- 


ing a  subdued  cry  of  mortal  agony  and  horror, 
he  suddenly  cast  liis  mantle  over  his  face,  and 
sank  back  almost  lifeless  on  liis  seat."  Tliis 
description  is  by  Professor  Bell,  and  it  tallies 
almost  word  for  word  with  an  account  of  the 
scene  quoted  by  Lady  Pollock  from  Prince 
Piickler-Muskau.  Maci-eady's  conception  of 
the  passage  was  certainly  far  finer  tlian  that 
of  previous  Macbeths,  who  had  been  wont  to 
bully  the'Ghost.  In  the  last  act,  too,  Mac- 
ready  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  Mr.  E. 
Y.  Lowne,  a  sympathetic  yet  critical  student 
of  his  acting,  describes  with  enthusiasm  how 
iit  the  line  "I'll  not  fight  with  thee,"  Macrea<Iy 
got  up  to  the  furthe!>t  corner  of  the  stage  and 
stood  shrinking  from  the  man  who  was  "  not 
of  woman  born,"    but    answered  Moc^duff's 
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taunt,  "  Then  yield  thee,  coward,"  by  "  BWeep- 
ing  down  upon  himlike  an  avalanche."  We 
find  in  one  of  Macready's  prompt-books 
his  own  technical  description  of  the 
"fignre,"  of  thia  fight.  At  the  words, 
"  Thou  bloodier  villain  Than  tongue  can 
give  thee  out,"  Macduff  advances  loith  /our 
liead  blows  and  figfUs  round ;  while  the 
final  struggle  ls  thns  noted  :  Six  cut  and 
lungt — six  cart-tohtel — Macd:  cut  (it  head 
and  erosatt  to  L. — six  lunges — slab.     Here, 


again,  is  Macready's  own  description  of 
his  costume :  "  lal  Dress — Bu2  Sandals, 
Flesh  Legs,  Green  Body,  Tartan  Kilt 
and  Drapery,  Breastplate.  Sword  Belt,  Half- 
Hliirt,  Dagger,  Sword  (Scotch),  Cap  and 
Feather,  Wig.  2nd  Dress — White  Kersey- 
mere Shirt,  Crimson  Tunic,  Purple  Scarf, 
Crown.  Srd  Dress— Tartan  Sliirt,  Do. 
Drnpery,  Cap  and  Feather,  Black  Velvet 
Sword    Belt,    Small   Flannel     Vest,     Chest 


PaddingR,  Properties — Shield,  Truncheon, 
Ring,  Bloody  Daggers,  Bedgown,  Fighting 
Swords."  This  play  waa  one  of  those  which 
he  revived  so  elaborately  during  his  Covent 
Garden  management  in  1837-39.  An  ex- 
cellent idea  of  his  style  of  mounting  is 
afforded  by  the  plates  we  are  enabled  to 
reproduce  from  Mr.  George  Scharf's  Secot- 
leetions  of  the  Scenic  Effects  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

A  long  list  might  be  compiled  of  the 
actresses  who  at  one  time  or  another  played 
Lady  Macbeth  to  Macready's  Macbeth. 
Among  them  were  Mrs,  Buna,  Mrs.  W. 
West,  Mias  Phillips,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  (Mrs. 
Charles  Kean),  Ml<<s  Cushman,  Mrs.  Warner, 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Miss  Helen  Faudt. 
Fanny  Kemble  records  how  she  had  a  little 
brush  with  Macready  over  the  position  of  a 
table  which  he  insisted  on  placing  so  as  to 
impede  her  movements  in  the  Banquet  Scena 
"  I  was  obliged,"  she  says,  "  to  satisfy  myself 
with  a  woman's  vengeance,  a  snappish  speech, 
by  at  last  saying  that  since  it  was  evident 
Mr.  Macready's  Macbeth  depended  upon  where 
a  table  stood,  I  must  contrive  that  my  Iiady 
Macbeth  should  not  do  so.  But  in  that 
scene  it  undoubtedly  did."  Miss  Faucit's 
Lady  Macbeth  appears  to  have  been  highly 
gucc«ssful ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  her 
physique  would  lead  one  to  expect.  She 
made  love  for  her  husband  the  Lady's  ruling 
motive.  Professor  Morley,  in  one  criticLim 
found  her  "  vixenish  "  and  "  too  noisy  "  in  the 
early  scenes,  while  he  praised  her  later  scenes 
liighly  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  essay  he  with- 
drew most  of  his  former  objections.  Miss 
Faucit,  by  the  way,  played  the  fainting  scene, 
omitted  by  Mrs.  Siddons  and  earlier  Lady 
Macbeths.  We  do  not  know  whether  she  was 
the  first  to  restore  it. 

Macbeth  was  the  play  with  which  Samuel 
Phelps  opened  his  historic  management  a( 
Sadler's  Wells  on  Stay  27,  1S44.  His  Mac- 
beth, according  to  Professor  Morley,  was  "  a 
rude,  impulsive  soldier  .  .  .  turbulent  of 
mind,  restless,  imaginative,  quick  of  ambi- 
tion, but  with  a  religion  strong  in  leaf, 
although  fruitless  and  weak  of  root."  His 
first  Lady  Macbeth  was  Mi's.  Warner,  a 
good  actress  of  the  second  rank ;  but  Miss 
Glya  and  Miss  Atkinson  soon  took  her 
place  at  Sadler's  Wells.  Miss  Atkinson  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  very  original  and 
striking  effect  at  the  close  of  the  Banquet 
Scene.  "  When  the  htage  was  emptied  of 
its  rude  guests,  the  King  and  Queen  stood 
aloue  for  a  while  in  silence  ;  then  spoke,  and 
Macbeth  left  the  chamber.  Not  so  the 
Lady.      From  off    her  head   she    took   her 
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glittering  emblem  of  royalty,  looked  long 
upon  it,  and  then  went  deliberately  back  to 
her  throne,  and  seated  herself  in  a  grand  but 
somewhat  cramped  attitude,  like  that  of  an 
Egyptian  statue.  The  lights  grew  less  and 
less  brilliant,  the  fire  burnt  low,  and  the 
curtain  fell  upon  a  tableau  of  unsurpassed 
pathos.  The  desolate  and  guilty  Queen  sat 
upon  her  lofty  throne  in  her  strange  but 
majestical  pose  ....  and  all  around  her 
was  ruined  and  forlorn  —  an  abandoned 
banquet  and  a  hall  full  of  gloomy  and 
awful  shadows."  On  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
1853,  Charles  Kean  revived  Macbeth  with 
great  scenic  elaboration  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre.  He  heralded  it  with  the  first  of 
his  celebrated  "Archaeological  Fly-leaves," 
explaining  his  reasons  for  adopting  the 
Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon  costume,  with  its 
"tunic,  mantle,  cross  gartering,  and  ringed 
byme,"  or  breast  -  piece.  Striped  and 
chequered  materials,  however,  were  freely 
admitted,  and  the  chieftains  were  distin- 
guished by  an  eagle's  feather  worn  in  the 
helmet.  Charles  Kean  and  his  wife  played 
the  Thane  and  the  Lady,  without  very  much 
distinction ;  though  Rachel  is  said  to  have 
expressed  her  admiration  for  Kean's  Macbeth 
by  insisting  on  kissing  him  ! 

A  word  remains,  to.  be  said  about  the 
Witches.  We  have  already  noted  that  from 
the  Restoration  onwards  they  have  been  the 
prescriptive  property  of  the  comedians  of  the 
company.  A  catalogue  of  those  who  Have  re- 
presented the  sisterhood  of  "  secret,  black,  and 
midnight  hags  "  would  include  the  name  of 
nearly  every  low  comedian  of  note.  The 
first  cast  in  which  we  find  the  Witches  men- 
tioned is  that  at  the  Haymarket  on  27th 
December,  1707,  when  they  were  played  by 
Xorris,  a  quaint  little  comedian,  with  an 
odd  figure  and  a  squeaking  voice ;  Bullock, 
a  large  and  portly  actor ;  and  Bowen,  who 
seems  to  have  been  as  noisy  and  loud- 
voiced  as  he  was  fiery  in  temper,  Hecate 
was  played  by  Benjamin  Johnson,  who,  says 
Lloyd  in  his  poem  of  The  Actor y 

**  With  steadv  face  and  sober  hum'rous  mien, 
FilPd  the  strong  outlines  of  the  Comic  scene.' 

Dogget,  Pinkethman,  and  Bullock,  are 
the  next  trio  we  meet  with ;  and  among 
other  comedians  who  played  Hecate  or  the 
Witches  before  1741  were  Benjamin  Griffin, 
Hall,  Hippisley,  and  Joe  Miller  of  facetious 
memory. 

When  Gkirrick  produced  Macbeth^  his 
Witches  were  John  Arthur,  afterwards 
famous  for  playing  Clown  in  Rich's  Panto- 
mimes, Richard  Yates,  who  was  excellent  in 


Shakespeare's  Fools,  and  Neale,  a  grotesque 
and  peculiar  actor,  to  whom  Garrick  used 
to  confide  characters  which  he  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  cast,  "Come,"  said  he,  "I 
will  give  it  to  Neale,  for  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  more  of  it  than  anybody  can."  A 
little  later  Ned  Shuter,  then  a  lad  announced 
as  « Master "  Shuter,  played  Third  Witch, 
and  in  1768  he  appeared  as  First  Witch. 
In  1785,  Parsons,  Moody,  and  Baddeley 
played  the  Weird  Sisters,  while  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1794, 
Hecate  was  represented  by  Charles  Bannister, 
the  singer,  and  the  Witches  by  Moody,  Dodd, 
and  Suett.  In  later  years,  Incledon  acted 
Hecate,  and  Dowton,  Emery,  and  "  little  " 
Knight  were  among  the  most  noted  Witches. 
Even  such  actors  as  liston  and  the  elder 
Farren  were  not  above  dancing  round  the 
cauldron. 

The  reason  that  these  characters  have 
been  almost  exclusively  acted  by  comedians 
is  of  course  partly  that  these  would  be  the 
only  members  of  a  company  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  cast,  and  partly  that  women 
could  not  give  due  effect  to  the  Witches' 
lines  without  very  unusual  strength  of  voice 
and  force  of  style.  It  has  been  common 
enough  in  recent  years  to  have  the  Witches 
played  by  two  comedians  and  the  first  *'  Old 
Woman ;  "  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Irving  to  assign  these  parts  to  their  proper 
representatives  —  to  wit,  three  tragic 
actresses. 

In  eady  times,  the  Witches  were  dressed 
on  the  Mother  Shipton  pattern,  and  were  far 
more  ludicrous  than  terrible.  Even  Gairick's 
Witches,  in  their  gowns,  beards  and  coifs, 
were  described  as  "beggarly  Gammers." 
Colman,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  majestic  and 
awe-inspiring  Sibyls.  It  is  his  Witches,  no 
doubt,  who  figure  in  the  portrait  of  Hender- 
son as  Macbeth.  The  subordinate  or  '*  sing- 
ing "  Witches,  in  Garrick's  time,  wore 
mittens,  plaited  caps,  laced  aprons,  red 
stomachers  and  ruffs  !  Kemble  had  the  good 
sense  to  substitute  for  this  absurd  costume 
something  more  supernatural  in  effect.  In 
the  Cauldron  Scene  he  tried  to  abolish  the 
dance  of  Witches ;  but  he  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  new  groups  of  Spirits, 
attired  in  colours  to  correspond  to  the  In- 
cantation, 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  CTay  ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  iniDgle, 
You  that  mingle  may." 

Kemble' s   abolition  of  the  dance,  though 
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not  approved  in  London,  waa  not  resented  ; 
but  in  Bath,  supposed  to  possess  one  of  the 
politest  and  most  cultureid  of  publics,  the 
Audience  refused  to  allow  the  play  to  proceed 
till  the  "  Dance  of  Witches  with  their 
Brooms"  was  performed — ''an  exliibition," 
sajrs  Genest  indignantly,  "  which  would  dis- 
grace the  lowest  strollers  in  a  bam."  It  is, 
liowever,  to  be  remembered  that  the  stage- 
direction  in  Shakespeare's  play  is — "  MvMe, 
the  Witehe»  dance  and  vanigh."  The  record 
of  stage  follies  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  mention  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Crouch,  as  one  of  the  Singing  Witches 
in  this  very  production  of  £.emble's.  She 
wore,  Eayn  Boaden,  "  a  fancy  hat,  powdered 
hair,  rouge,  point  lace,  and  fine  linen  enough 
to  enchant  tbo  spectator."  Surely  the  force 
of  absurdity  could  no  farther  go  !  Edmund 
Kean,  we  may  add,  seems  to  have  banixhed 
(he  merely  comic  conception  of  the  Witches 
finally  and  for  ever. 

In  our  own  times,  the  most  noteworthy 


performances  of  Machetk,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  by  foreign  artists.  Ristori,  who 
has  found  in  Lady  Macbeth  one  of  her 
greatest  parts,  some  years  ago  attempted  to 
play  it  in  English,  and  showed  a  remarkable, 
though  by  no  means  perfect,  command  of  our 
insular  idiom.  Salvini's  Macbeth,  lirst  seen 
itx  London  during  his  visit  to  Covent  Garden 
is  1884,  cannot  rank  among  his  most  suc- 
cessful performances ;  and  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  Lady  Macbeth  was  lungularly, 
though  not  surprisingly,  inefFective.  Mr. 
Edwin  Booth  did  not  play  Macbeth  during  his 
visit  to  London  in  1880-81,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  he  does  not  rank  it  among  his 
best  parts.  Finally  it  remains  to  be  recorded 
that  Mr.  Irving  played  Macbeth  for  the  first 
time  on  September  18,  1875,  under  Mrs. 
Bateman's  management  at  the  Lyceum.  Miss 
Bateman  (Mrs.  Crowe)  was  the  Lady  Mac- 
beth, ftod  the  play  ran  for  eighty  nights. 

William   Abcheb. 

BoBEBT  W.  Lowe. 


SANT'    ILAEIO.' 
By  F.  Mabios  CaAwroEO,  Adthob  of  "Me.  Isaacs,"  "De.  Claudius,"  "Paul  Patoff,"  4c. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


was  not  a  merry  ooe,  but 

the  probable  dangers  to 

the  city  and   the   dis- 

ippearance  of  Faiutina 

UonteTarchi    fnmished 

matter  for  plenty  of  con- 

rersadOQ.  The  majority 

iDclined    to    the    belief 

that  the  girl  had  lost  her  head  and  liad  run 

home,  but  as  neither  Sant'  Ilario  nor  bis 

cousin  retnmed,  there  was  much  speculation. 

The  prince  said  he  believed  that  they  had 

found  Faustina  at  her  father's  house  and  had 

stayed  to  dinner,  whereupon  some  malicious 

person  remarked  that  it  needed  a  revolution 

in  Bome  to  produce  hospitality  in  such  a 

quarter. 

Dinner  was  nearly  ended  when  Pasquale, 
the  butler,  whispered  to  the  prince  that  a 
gendarme  wanted  to  speak  with  him  on  very 
important  business. 

"  Bring  him  here,"  answered  old  Sara- 
cinesca,  aloud.  "There  is  a  gendarme 
outeide,"  he  added,  addressing  bis  guests; 
"  he  will  tell  us  all  the  news.  Shall  we  have 
him  here  t " 

Every  one  assented  enthusiastically  to  the 
proposition,  f<n'  most  of  those  present  were 
anxious  about  their  houses,  not  knowing 
what  had  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
hours.  The  man  was  ushered  in,  and  stood 
at  a  distance  holding  hb  three-cornered  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  looking  rather  sheepish  and 
uncomfortable. 

"■Weill"   asked  the  prince.     "What  is 

the  matter  1    We  all  wish  to  hear  the  news." 

"  Excellency,"  began  the  soldier,  "  I  must 

^  Copyright  1888  by  F. 


arranged  and  he  looked  pale  and  fatigued. 
"Kever    mind  your  appearance.      Speak 


up, 


old 


ing  tones. 

"  Excellency,"  said  the  man,  "  I  must 
apologise,  but  there  is  a  gentleman  who 
calls  himself  Don  Giovanni,  of  your  revered 

"  I  know  there  is.  He  is  my  son.  What 
about  him  !  " 

"  He  is  not  the  Signer  Principe  di  Sant' 
Ilario,  Excellency.  He  caDs  himself  by 
another  name — Marchese  di — di — here  is  his 
card,  Excellency." 

"  My  cousin,  San  Giacinto,  then.  What 
about  him,  I  say  I " 

"  Your  Excellency  has  a  cousin "  stam- 
mered the  gendarme. 

"  Well  I  Is  it  against  the  law  to  have 
cousins  J"  cried  the  prince.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  cousin  I " 

"  Dio  mio  /"  exclaimed  the  soldier  in 
great  agitation.  "  What  a  combination  ! 
Your  Excellency's  cousin  is  in  the  mortuary 
chamber  at  Santo  Spirito  I  " 

"Is  he  dead  I"  asked  Saracinesca  in  a 
lower  voice,  but  starting  from  his  chair. 

"  No,"  cried  the  man  ;  "  qv«sto  i  il  male  ! 
That  is  the  trouble !     He  is  alive  and  very 

"  Then  what  the  devil  is  ha  doing  in  the 
mortuary  chamber  1 "  roared  the  prince. 

"  Excellency,  I  beseech  yotir  pardon,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  locking  up  the  Signor 
Marchese.  It  was  the  surgeon.  Excellency, 
who  took  him  for  a  Garibaldian.  He  shall 
be  liberated  at  once — " 

"  i  should  think  so  1 "  answered  8ara- 
cinesca,  savagely.  "  And  what  business 
Uarion  Crawford. 
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have  your  asses  of  surgeons  with  gentlemen  ) 
My  hat,  Pasqnale.  And  how  on  earth  came 
my  cousin  to  be  in  Santo  Spirito  1 " 

''  Excellency,  I  know  nothing,  but  I  had 
to  do  my  duty." 

"  And  if  you  know  nothing  how  the  devil 
do  you  expect  to  do  your  duty  !  I  will  have 
you  and  the  surgeon  and  the  whole  of  Santo 
Spirito  and  all  the  patients,  in  the  Careen 
Nuove,  safe  in  prison  before  morning !  My 
hat,  Pasquale,  I  say  !  " 

Some  confusion  followed,  during  which  the 
gendarme,  who  was  anxious  to  escape  all 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  San  Giacinto's 
confinement,  left  the  room  and  descendbd 
the  grand  staircase  three  steps  at  a  time. 
Mounting  his  horse  he  galloped  back  through 
the  now  deserted  streets  to  the  hospital. 

Within  two  minutes  after  his  arrival  San 
Giacinto  heard  the  bolt  of  the  heavy  lock 
run  back  in  the  socket  and  the  surgeon 
entered  the  mortuary  chamber.  San  Giacinto 
had  nearly  finished  his  cigar  and  was  grow- 
ing impatient,  but  the  doctor  made  many 
apologies  for  his  long  absence. 

''An  unexpected  relapse  in  a  dangerous 
case,  Signer  Marchese,"  he  said  in  explan- 
ation. "What  would  you  havef  We 
doctors  are  at  the  mercy  of  nature  I  Pray 
forgive  my  neglect,  but  I  could  send  no 
one,  as  you  did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  I 
locked  the  door,  so  that  nobody  might  find 
you  here.  Pray  come  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  the  young  lady  at  once." 

**  By  all  means,"  replied  San  Giacinto. 
**  Dead  men  are  poor  company,  and  I  am  in 
a  hurry." 

The  surgeon  led  the  way  to  the  accident 
ward  and  introduced  his  companion  to  a 
small  clean  room  in  which  a  shaded  lamp 
was  burning.  A  Sister  of  Mercy  stood  by 
the  white  bed,  upon  which  lay  a  young  girl, 
stretched  out  at  her  full  length. 

"You  are  too  late,"  said  the  nun  very 
quietly.     "  She  is  dead,  poor  child." 

San  Giacinto  uttered  a  deep  exclamation  of 
horror  and  was  at  the  bedside  even  before 
the  surgeon.  He  lifted  the  fair  young  creature 
in  his  arms  and  stared  at  the  cold  face,  hold- 
ing it  to  the  light.  Then  with  a  loud  cry  of 
astonishment  he  laid  down  his  burden. 

"It  is  not  she.  Signer  Professore,"  he 
said.  "I  must  apologise  for  the  trouble  I 
have  given  you.  Pray  accept  my  best 
thanks.  There  is  a  resemblance,  but  it  is 
not  she." 

The  doctor  was  somewhat  relieved  to  find 
himself  freed  from  the  responsibility  which, 
as  San  Giacinto  had  told  him,  involved  the 
honour  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  in 


Eome.     Before  speaking,  he  satisfied  himself 
that  the  young  woman  was  really  dead. 

"  Death  often  makes  faces  look  alike  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  each  other  in  life," 
he  remarked  as  he  turned  away.  Then  they 
both  left  the  room,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  the  sister  who  was  going  to 
summon  the  bearers  to  carry  away  her  late 
charge. 

As  the  two  men  descended  the  steps,  the 
sound  of  loud  voices  in  altercation  reached 
their  ears,  and  as  they  emerged  into  the 
vestibule,  they  saw  old  Prince  Saracinesca 
flourishing  his  stick  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  head  of  the  porter.  The  latter  had 
retreated  until  he  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  wall. 

"  I  will  have  none  of  this  lying,"  shouted 
the  irate  nobleman.  "  The  Marchese  is 
here — the  gendarme  told  me  he  was  in  the 
mortuary  chamber — if  he  is  not  produced  at 

once  I  will  break  your  rascally  neck " 

The  man  was  protesting  as  fast  and  as  loud 
as  his  assailant  tlireatened  him. 

"  Eh  I  My  good  cousin ! "  cried  San 
Giacinto,  whose  unmistakable  voice  at  once 
made  the  prince  desist  from  his  attack  and 
turn  round.  "  Do  not  kill  the  fellow !  I 
am  alive  and  well,  as  you  see." 

A  short  explanation  ensued,  during  which 
the  surgeon  was  obliged  to  admit  that  as 
San  Giacinto  had  no  means  of  proving  any 
identity  he,  the  doctor  in  charge,  had  thought 
it  best  to  send  for  the  police,  in  view  of  the 
unquiet  state  of  the  city. 

"  But  what  brought  you  here  ]  "  asked  old 
Saracinesca,  who  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
his  cousin's  presence  in  the  hospital^ 

San  Giacinto  had  satisfied  his  curiosity 
and  did  not  care  a  pin  for  the  annoyance 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  was 
anxious,  too,  to  get  away,  and  having  half 
guessed  the  surgeon's  suspicions  was  not  at 
all  surprised  by  the  i^evelation  concerning 
the  gendarme. 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  again,"  he  said 
politely,  turning  to  the  doctor.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  quite  rightly.  Let  us  go," 
he  added,  addressing  the  prince. 

The  porter  received  a  coin  as  consolation 
money  for  the  abuse  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
two  cousins  found  themselves  in  the  street. 
Saracinesca  again  asked  for  an  explanation. 

"Very  simple,"  replied  San  Giacinto. 
"  Donna  Faustina  was  not  at  her  father's 
house,  so  your  son  and  I  separated  to  con- 
tinue our  search.  Chancing  to  find  myself 
here — for  I  do  not  know  my  way  about  the 
city — I  learnt  the  news  of  the  explosion,  and 
was  told  that  two  Zouaves  had  been  found 
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dead  and  had  been  taken  into  the  hospital 
Fearing  lest  one  of  them  might  have  been 
Gouache,  I  succeeded  in  getting  in,  when 
I  was  locked  up  with  the  dead  bodies,  as  you 
have  heard.  Gouache,  by  the  by,  was  not 
one  of  them." 

"  It  is  outrageous "  began  Saracinesca, 

but  his  companion  did  not  allow  him  to 
proceed. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  The 
important  thing  is  to  find  Donna  Faustina. 
I  suppose  you  have  no  news  of  her." 

"  None.  Giovanni  had  not  come  home 
when  the  gendarme  appeared." 

''Then  we  must  continue  the  search  as 
best  we  can,"  said  San  Giacinto.  Thereupon 
they  both  got  into  the  prince's  cab  and  drove 
away. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  a  small 
detachment  of  Zouaves  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Sant'  Angelo.  There  had  been  some  sharp 
fighting  at  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Home,  and  the  men  were 
weary.  But  rest  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  night,  and  the  tired  soldiers  were  led 
back  to  do  sentry  duty  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  quarters.  The  officer  halted  the 
little  body  in  the  broad  space  beyond. 

"  Monsieur  Gouache,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
**  you  will  take  a  corporal's  guard  and  main- 
tain order  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
barracks — if  there  is  anything  left  of  them," 
he  added  with  a  mournful  laugh. 

Gk)uache  stepped  forward  and  half  a  dozen 
men  formed  themselves  behind  him.  The 
officer  was  a  good  friend  of  his. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  not  dined  any  more 
than  I,  Monsieur  Gouache  ] " 

"  Not  I,  mon  lieutenant.     It  is  no  matter." 

"  Pick  up  something  to  eat  if  you  can,  at  such 
an  hour.  I  will  see  that  you  are  relieved  be- 
fore morning.     Shoulder  arms  !     March  1 " 

So  Anastase  Gouache  trudged  away  down 
the  Borgo  Nuovo  with  his  men  at  his  heels. 
Among  the  number  there  was  the  son  of  a 
French  duke,  an  English  gentleman  whose 
forefathers  had  marched  with  the  Conqueror 
as  their  descendant  now  marched  behind  the 
Parisian  artist,  a  young  Swiss  doctor  of  law, 
a  couple  of  red-headed  Irish  peasants,  and 
two  or  three  others,  When  they  reached 
the  scene  of  the  late  catastrophe,  the  place 
was  deserted.  The  men  who  had  been  set  to 
work  at  clearing  away  the  rubbish  had  soon 
found  what  a  hopeless  task  they  had  under- 
taken; and  the  news  having  soon  spread 
that  only  the  regimental  musicians  were  in 
the  barracks  at  the  time,  and  that  these  few 
had  been  in  all  probability  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  building,  where  the  band  room  was 


situated,  all  attempts  at  finding  the  bodies 
were  abandoned  until  the  next  day. 

Gouache  and  many  others  had  escaped 
death  almost  miraculously,  for  five  minutes 
had  not  elapsed  after  they  had  started  at  the 
double-quick  for  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  when 
the  building  was  blown  up.  The  news  had 
of  course  been  brought  to  them  while  they 
were  repulsing  the  attack  upon  the  gate, 
but  it  was  not  until  many  hours  afterwards 
that  a  small  detachment  could  safely  be 
spared  to  return  to  their  devastated  quarters. 
Gouache  himself  had  been  just  in  time  to 
join  his  comrades,  and  with  them  had  seen 
most  of  the  fighting.  He  now  placed  his 
men  at  proper  distances  along  the  street,  and 
found  leisure  to  reflect  upon  what  had  occur- 
red. He  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  grimy 
with  gunpowder,  but  there  was  evidently  no 
prospect  of  getting  any  refreshment.  The 
night,  too,  was  growing  cold,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  walk  briskly  about  to  keep 
himself  warm.  At  first  he  tramped  back- 
wards and  forwards,  some  fifty  paces  each 
way,  but  growing  weary  of  the  monotonous 
exercise,  he  began  to  scramble  about  among 
the  heaps  of  ruins.  His  quick  imagination 
called  up  the  scene  as  it  must  have  looked  at 
the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  then  re- 
verted with  a  sharp  pang  to  the  thought  of 
his  poor  comrades-in-arms  who  lay  crushed 
to  death  many  feet  below  the  stones  on  which 
he  trod. 

Suddenly,  as  he  leaned  against  a  huge 
block,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  the  low 
wailing  of  a  woman's  voice  reached  his  ears. 
The  sound  proceeded  apparently  from  no 
great  distance,  but  the  tone  was  very  soft 
and  low.  Gradually,  as  he  listened,  he 
thought  he  distinguished  words,  but  such 
words  as  he  had  not  expected  to  hear,  though 
they  expressed  his  own  feeling  well  enoughs 

"  Requiem  etemam  dona  ei$  I " 

It  was  quite  distinct,  and  the  accents 
sounded  strangely  familiar.  He  held  his 
breath  and  strained  every  faculty  to  catch 
the  sounds. 

''Requiem  sempiternam—aempaemam—sem' 
pitemam  I "  The  despairing  tones  trembled 
at  the  third  repetition,  and  then  the  voice 
broke  into  passionate  sobbing. 

Anastase  did  not  wait  for  more.  At  first 
he  had  half  believed  that  what  he  heard  was 
due  to  his  imagination,  but  the  sudden 
weeping  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  real. 
Cautiously  he  made  his  way  amongst  the 
ruins,  until  he  stopped  short  in  amazement 
not  unmingled  with  horror. 

In  an  angle  where  a  paii;  of  the  walls  was 
still  standing,  a  woman  was  on  her  knees. 
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"her  hands  stretched  ^vildly  out  before  her, 
her  darkly-clad  figure  faintly  revealed  by  the 
beams  of  the  waning  moon.  The  covering 
had  fallen  back  from  her  head  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  the  struggling  rays  fell  upon 
her  beautiful  features,  marking  their  angelic 
•outline  with  delicate  light.  Still  Anastase 
remained  motionless,  scarcely  believing  his 
eyes,  and  yet  knowing  that  lovely  face  too 
well  not  to  believe.  It  was  Donna  Faustina 
Montevarchi  who  knelt  there  at  midnight, 
4iJone,  repeating  the  solemn  words  from  the 
mass  for  the  dead  ;  it  was  for  him  that  she 
wept,  and  he  knew  it. 

Standing  there  upon  the  common  grave  of 
his  comrades,  a  wild  joy  filled  the  young 
man's  heart,  a  joy  such  as  must  be  felt  to  be 
known,  for  it  passes  the  power  of  earthly 
words  to  tell  it.  In  that  dim  and  ghastly 
place  the  sun  seemed  suddenly  to  shine  as  at 
noonday  in  a  fair  country ;  the  crumbling 
masonry  and  blocks  of  broken  stone  grew 
more  lovely  than  the  loveliest  flowers,  and 
from  the  dark  figure  of  that  lonely,  heart- 
broken woman  the  man  who  loved  her  saw  a 
xadiance  proceeding  which  overflowed  and 
made  bright  at  once  his  eyes  and  his  heart. 
In  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  the  hand 
which  lay  upon  the  fallen  stone  contracted 
suddenly  and  broke  off  a  fragment  of  the 
loosened  mortar. 

At  the  slight  noise,  Faustina  turned  her 
head.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  wild,  and  as 
she  started  to  her  feet  she  uttered  a  short, 
^harp  cry,  and  staggered  backward  against 
the  wall.  In  a  moment  Anastase  was  at 
her  side,  supporting  her  and  looking  into  her 
face. 

"Faustina!" 

During  a  few  seconds  she  gazed  horror- 
struck  and  silent  upon  him,  stiffening 
herself  and  holding  her  face  away  from  his. 
It  was  as  though  his  ghost  had  risen  out  of 
the  earth  and  embraced  her.  Then  the  wild 
look  shivered  like  a  mask  and  vanished,  her 
features  softened  and  the  colour  rose  to  her 
•cheeks  for  an  instant.  Very  slowly  she 
drew  him  towards  her,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his ; 
their  lips  met  in  a  long,  sweet  kiss — then 
her  strength  forsook  her  and  she  swooned 
away  in  his  arms. 

Gouache  supported  her  tenderly  until  she 
sat  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  then  knelt 
down  by  her  side.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  had  he  known,  it  would  have 
availed  him  little.  His  instinct  told  him 
that  she  would  presently  recover  conscious- 
ness, and  his  emotions  had  so  wholly  overcome 
him  that  he  could  only  look  at  her  lovely 
face  as  ber  head  rested  upon  his  arm.     But 


while  he  waited  a  great  fear  began  to  steal 
into  his  heart.  He  asked  himself  how 
Faustina  had  come  to  such  a  place,  and  how 
her  coming  was  to  be  account€>d  for.  It  was 
long  past  midnight,  now,  and  he  guessed 
what  trouble  and  anxiety  there  would  be  in 
her  father's  house  until  she  was  found. 
He  represented  to  himself  in  quick  succession 
the  scenes  which  would  follow  his  appearance 
at  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  with  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  family  in  his  arms — or  in 
a  cab,  and  he  confessed  to  himself  that  never 
lover  had  been  in  such  straits. 

Faustina  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed, 
nestled  her  head  softly  on  his  breast,  sighing 
again,  in  the  happy  consciousness  that  he 
was  safe,  and  then  at  last  she  sat  up  and 
looked  him  in  the  face. 

''  I  was  so  sure  you  were  killed,"  said  she, 
in  her  soft  voice. 

**  My  darling !  "  he  exclaimed,  pressing  her 
to  his  side. 

"Are  you  not  glad  to  be  alive  1"  she 
asked.  ''For  my  sake,  at  least  I  You  do 
not  know  what  I  have  suffered." 

Again  he  held  her  close  to  him,  in  silence, 
forgetting  all  the  unheard-of  difficulties  of 
his  situation  in  the  happiness  of  holding  her 
in  his  arms.  His  silence,  indeed,  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  words  could  have  been. 

"  My  beloved  ! "  he  said  at  last,  **  how 
could  you  run  such  risks  for  me  t  Do  you 
think  I  am  worthy  of  so  much  love  1  And 
yet,  if  loving  you  can  make  me  worthy  of 
you,  I  am  the  most  deserving  man  that  ever 
lived — and  I  live  only  for  you.  But  for  you 
I  might  as  well  be  buried  under  our  feet  here 
with  my  poor  comrades.  But  tell  me, 
Faustina,  were  you  not  afraid  to  come  t  How 
long  have  you  been  here  ?  It  is  very  late — 
it  is  almost  morning." 

"  Is  it  1  What  does  it  matter,  since  you 
are  safe  ?  You  ask  how  I  came  ?  Did  I  not 
tell  you  I  would  follow  you  1  Why  did  you 
run  on  without  mel  I  ran  here  very 
quickly,  and  just  as  I  saw  the  gates  of  the 
barracks  there  was  a  terrible  noise  and  I  was 
thrown  down,  I  cannot  tell  how.  Soon  I  got 
to  my  feet,  and  crept  under  a  doorway.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  fainted,  for  I  thought 
you  were  killed.  I  saw  a  soldier  before  me, 
just  when  it  happened,  and  he  must  have 
been  struck.  I  took  him  for  you.  When  I 
came  to  myself  there  were  so  many  people 
in  the  street  that  I  could  not  move  from 
where  I  was.  Then  they  went  away,  and  I 
came  here  while  the  workmen  tried  to  move 
the  stones,  and  I  watched  them  and  begged 
them  to  go  on,  but  they  would  not  and  1  had 
nothing  to  give  them,  so  they  went  away 
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too,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  have  to  wait 
until  to-morrow  to  find  you — for  I  would 
have  waited — no  one  should  have  dragged 
me  away — ah  !  my  darling — ^my  beloved  1 
What  does  anything  matter  now  that  you 
are  safe ! " 

For  fully  half  an  hour  they  sat  talking  in 
this  wise,  both  knowing  that  the  situation 
could  not  last,  but  neither  willing  to  speak 
the  word  which  must  end  it.  Gk)uache,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  twofold  diSiculty.  Not  only 
was  he  wholly  at  a  loss  for  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing Faustina  into  her  father's  house  un- 
observed at  such  an  hour ;  he  was  in  command 
of  the  men  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
to  leave  his  post  under  any  circumstances 
whatever  would  be  a  very  grave  breach  of 
duty.  He  could  neither  allow  Faustina  to  re- 
turn alone,  nor  could  he  accompany  her.  He 
could  not  send  one  of  his  men  for  a  friend,  to 
help  him,  since  to  take  any  one  into  his  confi- 
dence was  to  ruin  the  girl's  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Home.  To  find  a  cab  at  that 
time  of  night  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
The  position  seemed  desperate.  Faustina, 
too,  was  a  mere  child,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  eicplain  to  her  the  social  consequences  of 
her  being  discovered  with  him. 

'*  I  think,  perhaps,"  said  she,  after  a  happy 
silence,  and  in  rather  a  timid  voice — ''  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  had  better  take  me  home  now. 
They  will  be  anxious,  you  know,''  she  added, 
as  though  fearing  that  he  should  suspect  her 
of  wishing  to  leave  him. 

'*  Yes,  I  must  take  you  home,"  answered 
Gouache,  somewhat  absently.  To  her  his 
tone  sounded  cold. 

"  Are  you  angry  because  I  want  to  go  1 " 
asked  the  young  girl,  looking  lovingly  into 
his  face. 

"  Angry  1  No  indeed,  darling  !  I  ought 
to  have  taken  you  home  at  once — but  I  was 
too  happy  to  think  of  it.  Of  course  your 
people  must  be  terribly  anxious,  and  the 
question  is  how  to  manage  your  entrance. 
Can  you  get  into  the  house  unseen?  Is 
there  any  way?  Any  small  door  that  is 
open  ? " 

"  We  can  wake  the  porter,"  said  Faustina, 
simply.     "  He  will  let  us  in." 

"  It  would  not  do.  How  can  I  go  to  your 
father  and  tell  him  that  I  found  you  here  ? 
Besides,  the  porter  knows  me." 

"  Well,  if  he  does,  what  does  it  matter?" 

"He  would  talk  about  it,  to  other  ser- 
vants, and  all  Home  would  know  it  to- 
morrow. You  must  go  home  with  a  woman, 
and  to  do  that  we  must  find  some  one  you 
know.  It  would  be  a  terrible  injury  to  you 
to  have  such  a  story  repeated  abroad." 


« 


Why?" 

To  this  innocent  question  Gouache  did  not 
find  a  ready  answer.  He  smiled  quietly  and 
pressed  her  to  his  side  more  closely. 

''  The  world  is  a  very  bad  place,  dearest. 
I  am  a  man  and  know  it.  You  must  trust 
me  to  do  what  is  best.     Will  you  ? " 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  I  will  always  trust 
you." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do. 
You  must  go  home  with  the  Princess  Sant^ 
Hario." 

"  With  Corona  ?     But ' ' 

"  She  knows  that  I  love  you,  and  she  is 
the  only  woman  in  Borne  whom  I  would  trust. 
Do  not  be  surprised.  She  asked  me  if  it  was 
true,  and  I  said  it  was.  I  am  on  duty  here, 
and  you  must  wait  for  me  while  I  make  the 
rounds  of  my  sentries — it  will  not  take  five 
minutes.  Then  I  will  take  you  to  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca.  I  shall  not  be  missed  here  for 
an  hour." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,"  said  Faus- 
tina. "  Perhaps  that  is  best.  But  I  am 
afraid  eveiybody  will  be  asleep.  Is  it  net 
very  late?" 

"  I  will  wake  them  up  if  they  ai-e 
sleeping." 

He  left  her  to  make  his  round  and  soon 
assured  himself  that  his  men  were  not  nap- 
ping. Then  before  he  returned  he  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  a  street  and  by  the  feeble 
moonlight  scratched  a  few  words  on  a  leaf 
from  his  notebook. 

"Madame,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  found 
Donna  Faustina  Montevarchi,  who  had  lost 
her  way.  It  is  absolutely  neeessaiy  that 
you  should  accompany  her  to  her  father's 
house.  You  are  the  only  person  whom  I 
can  trust.  I  am  at  your  gate.  Bring  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  cloak  to  disguise  her 
with." 

He  signed  his  initials  and  folded  the  paper^ 
slipping  it  into  his  pocket  where  he  could 
readily  find  it.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
place  where  Faustina  was  waiting.  He 
helped  her  out  of  the  I'uins,  and  passing 
through  a  side  street  so  as  to  avoid  the 
sentinels,  they  made  their  way  rapidly  to 
the  bridge.  The  sentry  challenged  Gouache, 
who  gave  the  word  at  once  and  was  allowed 
to  pass  on  with  his  charge.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  at  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca.  Gouache  made  Faustina  stand 
in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  and  advanced  to  the  great 
doors.  A  ray  of  light  which  passed  through 
the  crack  of  a  shutter  behind  the  heavy  iron 
grating  on  one  bide  of  the  arch  showed  that 
the    porter    was    up.     Anastase    drew    hi& 
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bayonet  from  his  side  and  tapped  with  its 
point  against  the  high  window. 

''  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  the  porter,  thrust- 
ing his  head  out. 

''Is  the  Principe  di  Sant'  Ilario  still 
awake  S''  asked  Gouache. 

"  He  is  not  at  home.  Heaven  knows 
where  he  is.  What  do  you  wanti  The 
princess  is  sitting  up  to  wait  for  the  prince.'' 

"  That  will  do  as  well,"  replied  Ajiastase. 
"  I  am  sent  with  this  note  from  the  Vatican. 
It  needs  an  immediate  answer.  Be  good 
enough  to  say  that  I  was  ordered  to  wait." 

The  explanation  satisfied  the  porter,  to 
whom  the  sight  of  a  Zouave  was  just  then 
more  agreeable  than  usual  He  put  his  arm 
out  through  the  grating  and  took  the  paper. 

"  It  does  not  look  as  though  it  came  from 
the  Vatican,"  he  remarked  doubtfully,  as  he 
turned  the  scrap  to  the  light  of  his  lamp. 

''The  cardinal  is  waiting — make  haste  !" 
said  Gouache.  It  struck  him  that  even  if 
the  man  could  read  a  little,  which  was  not 
improbable,  the  initials  A.  G.,  being  those  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli  in  reversed  order  would 
be  enough  to  frighten  the  fellow  and  make 
him  move  quickly.  This,  indeed  was  pre- 
cisely what  occurred. 

In  five  minutes  the  small  door  in  the  gate 
was  opened  and  Gouache  saw  Corona's  tall 
figure  step  out  into  the  street.  She 
hesitated  a  moment  when  she  saw  the 
Zouave  alone,  and  then  closed  the  door  with 
a  snap  behind  her.  Gouache  bowed  quickly 
and  gave  her  his  arm. 

"  Let  us  be  quick,"  he  said, ''  or  the  porter 
will  see  us.  l>onna  Faustina  is  under  that 
doorway.  You  know  how  grateful  I  am — 
there  is  no  time  to  say  it." 

Corona  said  nothing  but  hastened  to  Faus- 
tina's side.  The  latter  put  her  arms  about  her 
friend's  neck  and  kissed  her.  The  princess 
threw  a  wide  cloak  over  the  young  girl's 
shoulders  and  drew  the  hood  over  her  head. 

''  Let  us  be  quick,"  said  Corona,  repeating 
Gouache's  words.  They  walked  quickly 
away  in  silence,  and  no  one  spoke  until  they 
reached  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  Explan- 
ations were  impossible,  and  every  one  was 
too  much  absorbed  by  the  danger  of  the 
situation  to  speak  of  anything  else.  When 
they  were  a  few  steps  from  the  gate  Corona 
stopped. 

"  You  may  leave  us  here,"  she  said  coldly, 
addressing  Gouache. 

'•'But,  princess,  I  will  see  you  home," 
protested  the  latter,  somewhat  surprised  by 
her  tone. 

"  No —  I  will  take  a  servant  back  with 
me     Will  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  us  I " 


she  asked  almost  haughtily,  as  Gouache  still 
lingered. 

He  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  her  com- 
mands, though  for  some  time  he  could  not 
explain  to  himself  the  cause  of  the  princess's 
behaviour. 

"Good  night,  Madame.  Good-night, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  quietly.  Then  with 
a  low  bow  he  turned  away  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  In  five  minutes 
he  had  reached  the  bridge,  running  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  and  he  regained  his  post 
without  his  absence  having  been  observed. 

When  the  two  women  were  alone.  Corona 
laid  her  hand  upon  Faustina's  shoulder  and 
looked  down  into  the  girl's  face. 

"  Faustina,  my  child,"  she  said,  **  how 
could  you  be  led  into  such  a  wild  scrape  t " 

"Why  did  you  treat  him  so  unkindly  1 " 
asked  the  young  girl  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  It  was  cruel  and  unkind " 

"  Because  he  deserved  it,"  answered  Cor- 
ona, with  rising  anger.  "How  could  he 
dare — from  my  house — a  mere  child  like 
you " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  imagine,"  said 
Faustina  in  a  tone  of  deep  resentment.  "  I 
followed  him  to  the  Serristori  barracks,  and 
I  fainted  when  they  were  blown  up.  He 
found  me  and  brought  me  to  you,  because  he 
said  I  could  not  go  back  to  my  father's 
house  with  him.  If  I  love  him  what  is  that 
to  you  1 " 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  to  me  that  he  should 
have  got  you  into  this  trouble." 

"He  did  not.  If  it  is  trouble,  I  got 
myself  into  it.  Do  you  love  him  yourself 
that  you  are  so  angry  1 " 

"  I !  "  cried  Corona  in  amazement  at  tho 
girl's  audacity.  "  Poor  Gouache !  "  she  added 
with  a  half  scornful,  half-pitying  laugh. 
"  Come,  child !  Let  us  go  in.  We  cannot 
stand  here  all  night  talking.  I  will  tell 
your  mother  that  you  lost  your  way  in  our 
house  and  were  found  asleep  in  a  distant 
room.  The  lock  was  jammed,  and  you  could 
not  get  out." 

"  1  think  I  will  simply  tell  the  truth," 
answered  Faustina. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Corona,  sternly.  "  Do  you  know  what  would 
happen]  You  w^ould  be  shut  up  in  a  con- 
vent by  your  father  for  several  years,  and 
the  world  would  say  that  I  had  favoured 
your  meetings  with  Monsieur  Gouache.  This 
is  no  trifling  matter.  You  need  say  nothing. 
I  will  give  the  whole  explanation  myself,  and 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  falsehood  upon 
my  own  shoulders." 

"  I  promised  him  to  do  as  he   bid  me," 
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replied  Faustina.  **  I  suppose  he  would  have 
me  follow  your  advice,  and  so  I  will.  Are 
you  still  angry,  Corona?" 

"  I  will  try '  not  to  be,  if  you  will  be 
sensible." 

They  knocked  at  the  gate  and  were  soon 
admitted.  The  whole  household  was  on  foot, 
though  it  was  past  one  o'clock.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  emotions  of  Faus- 
tina's relations,  nor  their  gratitude  to 
Corona,  whose  explanation  they  accepted  at 
once,  with  a  delight  which  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

''But  your  porter  said  he  had  seen  her 
leave  your  house,"  said  the  Princess  Monte- 
varchi,  recollecting  the  detail  and  anxious 
to  have  it  explained. 

*'  He  was   mistaken,   in   his    fright,"  re- 
turned Corona,  calmly.     "It  was  only  my  • 
maid,  who  ran  out   to  see  what   was  the 
matter  and  returned  soon  afterwards." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
old  prince  and  Ascanio  Bellegra  walked 
home  with  Corona,  who  refused  to  wait 
until  a  carriage  could  be  got  ready,  on  the 
ground  that  her  husband  might  have  re- 
turned from  the  seai-ch  and  might  be  anxious 
at  her  absence.  She  left  her  escort  at  her 
door  and  mounted  the  steps  alone.  As  she 
was  going  up  the  porter  came  running  after 
her. 

"  Excellency,"  he  said  in  low  tones,  "  the 
Signor  Principe  came  back  while  you  were 
gone,  and  I  told  him  that  you  had  received 
a  note  from  the  Vatican  and  had  gone  away 
with  the  Zouave  who  brought  it.  I  hope 
I  did  right " 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  replied  Corona.  She 
was  a  calm  woman  and  not  easily  thrown  off 
her  guard,  but  as  she  made  her  answer  she 
was  conscious  of  an  unpleasant  sensation 
wholly  new  to  her.  She  had  never  done  any- 
thing concerning  which  she  had  reason  to  ask 
herself  what  Giovanni  would  think  of  it. 
For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  with 
him,  she  knew  that  she  had  something  to 
conceal.  How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  to 
tell  him  the  story  of  Faustina's  wild  doings  ? 
Giovanni  was  a  man  who  knew  the  world, 
and  had  no  great  belief  in  its  virtues.  To 
tell  him  what  had  occurred  would  be  to  do 
Faustina  an  irreparable  injury  in  his  eyes. 
He  would  believe  his  wife,  no  doubt,  but  he 
would  tell  her  that  Faustina  had  deceived 
her.  She  eared  little  what  he  might  think 
of  Gouache,  for  she  herself  was  incensed 
against  him,  believing  that  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  used  some  persuasion  to  induce 
Faustina  to  follow  him,  mad  as  the  idea 
"eemed. 


Corona  had  little  time  for  reflection,  how- 
ever. She  could  not  stand  upon  the  stairs, 
and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  house  she 
must  meet  her  husband.  She  made  up  her 
mind  hurriedly  to  do  what  in  most  cases  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Giovanni  was  in  her 
boudoir,  pale  and  anxious.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  he  had  not  dined  that  evening 
and  was  smoking  a  cigarette  with  short 
sharp  puffs. 

"  Thank  God  1 "  he  cried,  as  his  wife 
entered  the  room.  "  Where  have  you  been, 
my  darling  1 " 

"  Giovanni,"  said  Corona,  gravely,  laying 
her  two  hands  on  his  shoulders,  "  you  know 
you  can  trust  me — do  you  not?  " 

"  As  I  trust  Heaven,"  he  answered,  ten- 
derly. 

''  You  must  trust  me  now,  then,"  said 
she.  "  I  cannot  teill  you  where  I  have  been. 
I  will  tell  you  some  day,  you  have  my 
solemn  proinise.  Faustina  Montevarchi  is 
with  her  mother.  I  took  her  back,  and  told 
them  she  had  followed  me  from  the  room, 
had  lost  her  way  in  the  house,  and  had 
accidentally  fastened  a  door  which  she  could 
not  open.  You  must  support  the  story. 
You  need  only  say  that  I  told  you  so, 
because  you  were  out  at  the  time.  I  will 
not  lie  to  you,  so  I  tell  you  that  I  invented 
the  story." 

Sant'  Ilario  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  he  looked  steadily  into  his 
wife's  eyes,  which  met  his  without  flinching. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please.  Corona,"  he 
said  at  last,  returning  the  cigarette  to  his 
lips  and  still  looking  at  her.  "Will  you 
answer  me  one  question  t " 

"  If  I  can  without  explaining." 

"  That  Zouave  who  brought  the  message 
from  the  Vatican — was  he  Gouache  ? " 

Corona  turned  her  eyes  away,  annoyed  at 
the  demand.  To  refuse  to  answer  was  tan- 
tamount to  admitting  the  truth,  and  she 
would  not  lie  to  her  husband. 

''  It  was  Gouache,"  she  said  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"  I  thought  so,"  answered  Sant'  Ilario  in 
a  low  voice.  He  moved  away,  throwing  his 
cigarette  into  the  fireplaca  "  Very  well," 
he  continued,  "  I  will  remember  to  tell  the 
story  as  you  told  it  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  tell  me  the  truth  some  day." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Corona.  **  And  I  thank 
you,  Giovanni,  with  my  whole  heart !  There 
is  no  one  like  you,  dear." 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  beside  him  as  he 
stood,  and  taking  his  hand  she  pressed  it  to 
her  lips.  She  knew  well  enough  what  a 
strange  thing  she  had  asked,  and  she  was 
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indeed  grateful  to  him.     He  stooped  down 
and  kissed  her  forehead. 

**  I  will  always  trust  you,"  he  said,  softly. 
"  Tell  me,  dear  one,  has  this  matter  given 
you  pain  f  Is  it  a  secret  that  will  trouble 
you  1 " 

**  Not  now,"  she  answered,  frankly. 

Giovanni  was  in  earnest  when  he  promised 
to  trust  his  wife.  He  knew,  better  than  any 
living  man,  how  well  worthy  she  was  of  hiis 
utmost  confidence,  and  he  meant  what  he 
said.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  situation 
was  a  trying  one  to  a  man  of  his  temper, 
and  the  depth  of  his  love  for  Corona  can  be 
judged  from  the  readiness  with  which  he 
consented  to  her  concealing  anything  from 
him.  Every  circumstance  connected  with 
what  had  happened  that  evening  was  strange, 
and  the  conclusion,  instead  of  elucidating  the 
mystery,  only  made  it  more  mysterious  still. 
His  cousin's  point-blank  declaration  that 
Faustina  and  Gk)uache  were  in  love  was 
startling  to  all  his  ideas  and  prejudices.  He 
had  seen  €k)uache  kiss  Ck)rona'8  hand  in  a 
corner  of  the  drawing-room,  a  proceeding 
which  he  did  not  wholly  approve,  though  it 
was  common  enough.  Then  Gouache  and 
Faustina  had  disappeared.  Then  Faustina 
had  been  found,  and  to  facilitate  the  finding 
it  had  been  necessary  that  Ck)rona  and 
Gouache  should  leave  the  palace  together  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Finally,  Corona 
had  appealed  to  his  confidence  in  her  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  refuse  any  present 
explanation  whatever  of  her  proceedings. 
Corona  was  a  very  noble  and  true  woman, 
and  he  had  promised  to  trust  her.  How  far 
he  kept  his  word  will  appear  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  San  Giacinto  heard  Corona's  expla- 
nation of  Faustina's  disappearance,  he  said 
nothing.  He  did  not  believe  the  story  in 
the  least,  but  if  every  one  was  satisfied  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
also.  Though  he  saw  well  enough  that  the 
tale  was  a  pure  invention  and  that  there  was 
something  behind  it  which  was  not  to  be 
known,  the  result  was,  on  the  whole,  exactly 
what  he  desired.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Montevarchi  household  for  his  fruitless 
exertions  with  a  smile  of  gratification,  and 
congratulated  the  princess  upon  the  happy 
issue  of  the  adventure.  He  made  no  present 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  by  asking 
questions  which  would  have  been  hard  to 


answer,  for  he  was  delighted  that  the  inci- 
dent should  be  explained  away  and  forgotten 
at  once.  Donna  Faustina's  disappearance 
was  of  course  freely  discussed  and  variously 
commented  on,  but  the  general  verdict  of  the 
world  was  contrary  to  San  Giacinto's  private 
conclusions.  People  said  that  the  account 
given  by  the  family  must  be  true,  since  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  child  just  out 
of  the  convent  could  be  either  so  foolish  or 
so  courageous  as  to  go  out  alone  at  such  a 
moment.  No  other  hypothesis  was  in  the 
least  tenable,  and  the  demonstration  offered 
must  be  accepted  as  giving  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem.  San  Giacinto  told  no  one 
that  he  thought  differently. 

It  was  before  all  things  his  intention  to 
establish  himself  firmly  in  Homan  society, 
and  his  natural  tact  told  him  that  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  offend  no  one, 
and  to  endorse  without  question  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  Moreover,  as  a  part  of  his 
plan  for  assuring  his  position  consisted  in 
marrying  Faustina's  sister,  his  interest  lay 
manifestly  in  protecting  the  good  name  of  her 
family  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  knew 
that  old  Montevarchi  passed  for  being  one  of 
the  most  rigid  amongst  the  stiff  company  of 
the  straitlaced,  and  that  the  prince  was  as 
careful  of  the  conduct  of  his  children  as  his 
father  had  formerly  been  in  regard  to  his 
own  doings.  Ascanio  Bellegra  was  the  result 
of  this  home  education,  and  already  bid  fair 
to  follow  in  his  parent's  footsteps.  Christian 
virtues  are  certainly  not  incom|)atible  with 
manliness,  but  the  practice  of  them  as  main- 
tained by  Prince  Montevarchi  had  made  his 
son  Ascanio  a  colourless  creature,  rather  non- 
bad  than  good,  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
righteousness  that  fitted  him  only  because 
his  harmless  soul  had  no  salient  bosses  of 
goodness,  any  more  than  it  was  disfigured  by 
any  reprehensible  depressions  capable  of 
harbouring  eviL 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  certain  states  of 
society  who  are  manly,  but  not  masculine. 
There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  the  state- 
ment, nor  is  it  a  mere  play  upon  the  meanings 
of  words.  There  are  men  of  all  ages,  young, 
middle-agod  and  old,  who  possess  many 
estimable  virtues,  who  show  physical  courage 
wherever  it  is  necessary,'  who  are  honourable, 
strong,  industrious  and  tenacious  of  purpose, 
but  who  undeniably  lack  something  which 
belongs  to  the  ideal  man,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word  we  call  the  masculine 
element.  When  we  shall  have  microscopes 
so  large  and  powerful  that  a  human  being 
shall  be  as  transparent  under  the  concentrated 
light  of  the  lenses  as  the  tiniest  insect  when 
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placed  in  one  of  our  modem  instruments^ 
then,  perhaps,  the  scientist  of  the  future  may 
discover  the  causes  of  this  dilEerenca  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  one  man  having  a  few  ounces 
more  of  blood  in  his  veins  than  another. 
The  fact  lies  deeper  hidden  than  that,  and 
may  puzzle  the  psychologist  as  well  as  the 
professor  of  anthropology.  For  us  it  exists 
and  we  cannot  explain  it,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  comparing  the  phenomena 
which  proceed  from  these  differences  of  or- 
ganisation. At  the  present  day  the  society 
of  the  English-speaking  races  seems  to  favour 
the  growth  of  the  creature  who  is  only  manly 
but  not  masculine,  whereas  outside  the  pale 
of  that  strange  little  family  which  calls  itself 
''society"  the  masculinity  of  man  is  more 
striking  than  among  other  races.  Not  long 
ago  a  French  journalist  said  that  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
proceeded  from  the  omnipresence  of  the  young 
girl,  who  reads  every  novel  that  appears,  goes 
to  every  theatre,  and  regulates  the  tone  of  con- 
versation and  literature  by  her  never-absent 
innocence.  Cynics,  if  there  are  still  represen- 
tatives of  a  school  which  has  grown  ridiculous, 
may  believe  this  if  they  please;  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  precisely  the  most  mascu- 
line class  of  men  who  show  the  strongest 
predilection  for  the  society  of  the  most  refined 
women,  and  who  on  the  whole  show  the 
greatest  respect  for  women  in  general.  The 
mascidine  man  prefers  the  company  of  the 
other  sex  by  natural  attraction,  and  would 
perhaps  rather  fight  with  other  men,  or  at 
least  strive  to  outdo  them  in  the  struggle  for 
notoriety,  power,  or  fame,  than  spend  his 
time  in  friendly  conversation  with  them,  no 
matter  how  interesting  the  topic  selected. 
This  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
civilised, but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
only  in  the  most  civilised  countries  that  the 
society  of  women  is  accessible  to  all  men  of 
their  own  social  position.  No  one  familiar 
with  Eastern  countries  will  pretend  that 
Orientals  shut  up  their  women  because  they 
enjoy  their  company  so  much  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  share  the  privilege  with  their 
friends. 

San  Giacinto  was  pre-eminently  a  mascu- 
line man,  as  indeed  were  all  the  Saracinesca, 
in  a  greater  or  less  d^;ree.  He  understood 
women  instinctively,  and,  with  a  very  limited 
experience  of  the  world,  knew  well  enough 
the  strength  of  their  influence.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  had  determined 
to  marry  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  got  a 
footing  in  Roman  society.  He  saw  clearly 
that  if  he  could  unite  himself  with  a  power- 


ful family  he  could  exercise  a  directing^ 
power  over  the  women  which  must  ultimately 
give  him  all  that  he  needed.  Through  his 
cousins  he  had  very  soon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Montevarchi  household,  and  seeing 
that  there  were  two  marriageable  daughters, 
he  profited  by  the  introduction.  He  would 
have  preferred  Faustina,  perhaps,  but  ho 
foresaw  that  he  should  find  fewer  difficulties 
in  obtaining  her  sister  for  his  wife.  The 
old  prince  and  princess  were  in  despair  at 
seeing  her  still  unmarried,  and  it  was  clear 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  find  a  better 
match  for  her  than  the  Marchese  di  San 
Giacinto.  He,  on  his  part,  knew  that  his 
past  occupation  was  a  disadvantage  to  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  although  he  was  the 
undoubted  and  acknowledged  cousin  of  the 
Saracinesca,  and  the  only  man  of  the  family 
besides  old  Leone  and  his  son  Sant'  Ilario. 
His  two  boys,  also,  were  a  drawback,  since 
his  second  wife's  children  could  not  inherit 
the  whole  of  the  property  he  expected  to 
leave.  But  his  position  was  good,  and  Flavia 
was  not  generally  considered  to  be  likely  to 
marry,  so  that  he  had  good  hopes  of  winning 
her. 

It  was  clear  to  him  from  the  first  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  why  she  had  not 
married,  and  the  somewhat  disparaging  re- 
marks concerning  her  which  he  heard  from 
time  to  time  excited  his  curiosity.  As  he 
had  always  intended  to  consult  the  head  of 
his  family  upon  the  matter  he  now  deter- 
mined to  do  so  at  once.  He  was  not  willing, 
indeed,  to  let  matters  go  any  further  until 
he  had  ascertained  the  truth  concerning  her, 
and  he  was  sure  that  Prince  Saracinesca 
would  tell  him  everything  at  the  first  mention 
of  a  proposal  to  marry  her.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  too  much  pride  to  allow  his  cousin 
to  make  an  unfitting  match.  Accordingly, 
on  the  day  following  the  events  last  narrated 
San  Giacinto  called  after  breakfast  and  found 
the  prince,  as  usual,  alone  in  his  study.  He 
was  not  dozing,  however,  for  the  accounts  of 
the  last  night's  doings  in  the  OsaervcUon 
Romano  were  very  interesting. 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  about 
Monte varchi's  daughter  1 ''  asked  Saracinesca^ 
laying  his  paper  aside  and  giving  his  hand  to 
San  Giacinto. 

''  Yes,  and  I  am  delighted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  adventure,  especially  as  I  have  some- 
thing to  ask  you  about  another  member  of 
the  family." 

"  I  hope  Flavia  has  not  disappeared  now,'' 
remarked  the  prince. 

"  I  trust  not,"  answered  San  Giacinto  with 
a  laugh.     "  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether 
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I  should  have  your  approval  if  I  proposed  to 
marry  her." 

"  This  is  a  very  sudden  announcement/' 
said  Saracinesca  -with  some  surprise.  "  I 
must  think  about  it.  I  appreciate  your 
friendly  disposition  vastly,  my  dear  cousin, 
in  asking  my  opinion,  and  I  will  give  the 
matter  my  best  consideration.'' 

"I  shall  be  very  grateful,"  replied  the 
5'ounger  man,  gravely.  "  In  my  position  I 
feel  bound  to  consult  you.  I  should  do  so 
in  any  case  for  the  mere  benefit  of  your 
advice,  which  is  very  needful  to  one  who, 
like  myself,  is  but  a  novice  in  the  ways  of 
Rome." 

Saracinesca  looked  keenly  at  his  cousin, 
as  though  expecting  to  discover  some  touch 
of  irony  in  his  tone  or  expression.  He 
remembered  the  fierce  altercations  he  had 
engaged  in  with  Giovanni  when  he  had 
wished  the  latter  to  marry  Tullia  Mayer, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  San  Giacinto,  over 
whom  he  had  no  real  authority  at  all,  so 
docile  and  anxious  for  his  counsel. 

**  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  her  fortune,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Montevarchi  is  rich,  but  miserly.  He 
could  give  her  anything  he  liked." 

'^  Of  course  it  is  impoi*tant  to  know  what 
he  would  like  to  give,"  replied  San  Giacinto 
^vith  a  smile. 

"  Of  course.  Very  well.  There  are  two 
daughters  already  married.  They  each  had 
a  hundred  thousand  scudL  It  is  not  so  bad, 
after  all,  when  you  think  what  a  large  family 
he  has — but  he  could  have  given  more.  As 
for  Elavia,  he  might  do  something  generous 
for  the  sake  of " 

The  old  gentleman  was  going  to  say,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  perhaps 
his  cousin  thought  as  much.  The  prince 
checked  himself,  however,  and  ended  his 
sentence  rather  awkwardly. 

"For  the  sake  of  getting  such  a  fine 
fellow  for  a  husband,"  he  said. 

"Why  is  she  not  already  married!" 
inquired  San  Giacinto  with  a  very  slight 
inclination  of  his  head,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  flattering  speech  whereby  the  prince 
had  helped  himself  out  of  his  difficulty. 

**  Who  knows ! "  ejaculated  the  latter 
enigmatically. 

"  Is  there  any  story  about  her  ?  Was  she 
ever  engaged  to  be  married  1  It  is  rather 
strange  when  one  thinks  of  it,  for  she  is  a 
handsome  girL  Pray  be  quite  frank — I  have 
taken  no  steps  in  the  matter." 

"  The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  know.  She  is 
not  like  other  girls,  and  as  she  gives  her 
father  and  mother  some  trouble  m  society,  I 


suppose  that  young  men's  fathers  have  been 
afraid  to  ask  for  her.  No.  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  is  no  story  connected  with 
her.  She  has  a  way  of  stating  disagreeable 
truths  that  terrifies  Montevarchi.  She  was 
delicate  as  a  child  and  was  brought  up  at 
home,  so  of  course  she  has  no  manners." 

"  I  should  have  thought  she  should  have 
better  manners  for  that,"  remarked  San 
Giacinto.  The  prince  stared  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"  We  do  not  think  so  here,"  he  answered 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "On  the  whole,  I 
should  say  that  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  you  might  marry  her,  if  you  are  so 
inclined — and  if  you  can  manage  her.  But 
that  is  a  matter  for  you  to  judge." 

"  The  Montevarchi  are,  I  believe,  what  you 
call  a  great  family  1 " 

"  They  are  jiot  the  Savelli,  nor  the  Frangi- 
pani — ^nor  the  Saracinesca  either.  But  they 
are  a  good  family — good  blood,  good  fortune, 
and  what  Montevarchi  calls  good  principlea" 

"  You  think  I  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  Donna  Flavia,  then  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  good  marriage,  decidedly. 
You  ought  to  have  married  Tullia  Mayer. 
If  she  had  not  made  a  fool  of  herself  and  an 
enemy  of  me,  and  if  you  had  turned  up  two 
years  ago— well,  there  were  a  good  many 
objections  to  her,  and  stories  about  her,  too. 
Bat  she  was  rich — eh  !  that  was  a  fortune  to 
be  snapped  up  by  that  scoundrel  Del 
Ferice ! " 

"Del  Ferice!"  repeated  San  Giacinto. 
"  The  same  who  tried  to  prove  that  your  son 
was  married  by  copying  my  marriage 
register  1 " 

"  The  same.  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
story  some  day.  Then  at  that  time  there 
was  Bianca  Yaldamo — but  she  married  a 
Neapolitan  last  year ;  and  the  Bocca  girl,  but 
Onorato  Cantalupo  got  her  and  her  dowry — 
Montevarchi's  second  son — and — ^well,  I  see 
nobody  now,  except  Flavia's  sister  Faustina. 
Why  not  marry  her  ?  It  is  true  that  her 
father  means  to  catch  young  Frangipani,  but 
he  will  have  no  such  luck,  I  can  tell  him, 
unless  he  will  part  with  half  a  million." 

"Donna  Faustina  is  too  young,"  said  San 
Giacinto,  calmly.  "Besides,  as  they  are 
sisters  and  there  is  so  little  choice,  I  may 
say  that  I  prefer  Donna  Flavia,  she  is  more 
gay,  more  lively." 

"Vastly  more,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  you 
will  have  to  look  after  her,  unless  you  can 
make  her  fall  in  love  with  you."  Saracinesca 
laughed  at  the  idea. 

"With  me!"  exclaimed  San  Giacinto, 
joining  in  his  cousin's  merriment.     "  With 
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me,  indeed!  A  sober  widower,  between 
thirty  and  forty  !  A  likely  thing  I  Fortunately 
there  is  no  question  of  love  in  this  matter. 
I  think  I  can  answer  for  her  conduct,  how- 
ever." 

"I  would  not  be  the  man  to  raise  your 
jealousy  I "  remarked  Saracinesca,  laughing 
again  as  he  looked  admiringly  at  his  cousin's 
gigantic  figure  and  lean  stem  face.  ''  You 
are  certainly  able  to  take  care  of  your  wife. 
Besides,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Flavia  will 
change  when  she  is  married.  She  is  not  a 
bad  girl — only  a  little  too  fond  of  making 
fun  of  her  father  and  mother,  and  after  all, 
as  far  as  the  old  man  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
wonder.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  you 
must  satisfy  him,  though — I  am  not  curious, 
and  do  not  ask  you  questions,  but  I  warn 
you  that  glad  as  he  will  be  to  marry  his 
daughter,  he  will  want  to  drive  a  b^gain 
with  you  and  will  inquire  about  your  for- 
tune." 

San  Giacinto  was  silent  for  a  few  moments 
and  seemed  to  be  making  a  calculation  in 
his  head. 

"  Would  a  fortune  equal  to  what  he  gives 
her  be  sufficient  1"  he  asked  at  length. 

**Yes.  I  fancy  so,"  replied  the  prince 
looking  rather  curiously  at  his  cousin. 
"You  see,"  he  continued,  "as  you  have 
childi*en  by  your  first  marriage,  Montevarchi 
would  wish  to  see  Flavians  son  provided  for, 
if  she  has  one.  That  is  your  affair.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  suggestions." 

"  I  think,"  said  San  Giacinto  after  another 
short  interval  of  silence,  "  that  I  could  agree 
to  settle  something  upon  any  children  which 
may  be  born.  Do  you  think  some  such 
arrangement  would  satisfy  Prince  Monte- 
varchi !  " 

"Certainly,  if  you  can  agree  about  the 
terms.  Such  things  are  often  done  in  these 
cases." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  advice.  May 
I  count  upon  your  good  word  with  the  prince, 
if  he  asks  your  opinion  !  " 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Saracinesca,  readily, 
if  not  very  cordially. 

He  had  not  at  first  liked  his  cousin,  and 
although  he  had  overcome  his  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  man,  the  feeling  was  moment- 
arily revived  with  more  than  its  former  force 
by  the  prospect  of  being  perhaps  called  upon 
to  guarantee,  in  a  measure,  San  Giacinto's 
character  as  a  suitable  husband  for  Flavia. 
He  had  gone  too  far  already  however,  for 
since  he  had  given  his  approval  to  the  scheme 
it  would  not  become  him  to  withhold  his  co- 
operation, should  his  assistance  be  in  any 
way  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the 


marriage.  The  slight  change  of  tone  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words  had  not  escaped  San 
Giacinto,  however.  His  perceptions  were 
naturally  quick  and  were  sharpened  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  present  position,  so  that 
he  understood  Saracinesca's  unwillingness  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  matter  almost  better 
than  the  prince  understood  it  himself. 

"I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
ask  your  help,"  remarked  San  Giacinto.  "  I 
was,  indeed,  more  anxious  for  your  goodwill 
than  for  any  more  material  aid." 

"You  have  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Saracinesca  warmly,  for  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  coldness. 

San  Giacinto  took  his  leave  and  went 
away  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  ac- 
complished, as  indeed  he  had  good  cause  to 
be.  Montevarchi's  consent  to  the  marriage 
was  not  doubtful,  now  that  San  Giacinto 
was  assured  that  he  was  able  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  would  be  asked,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  able  to  do  even  more 
than  was  likely  to  be  required  of  him  gave 
him  additional  confidence  in  the  result.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  was  strongly  attracted  by 
Flavia ;  and  though  he  would  assuredly  have 
fought  with  his  inclination  had  it  appeared 
to  be  misplaced,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  marrying  a  woman  who  would 
not  only  strengthen  his  position  in  society, 
but  for  whom  he  knew  that  he  was'  capable 
of  a  sincere  attachment.  Marriage,  accord- 
ing to  his  light,  was  before  all  things  a 
contract  entered  into  for  mutual  advantage  ; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  fulfilment  of 
such  a  contract  should  not  be  made  as  agree- 
able as  possible. 

The  principal  point  was  yet  to  be  gained, 
however,  and  as  San  Giacinto  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  he  stopped 
more  than  once,  considering  for  the  last  time 
whether  he  were  doing  wisely  or  not.  On 
the  whole  he  determined  to  proceed,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  straight 
to  the  point. 

Flavia's  father  was  sitting  in  his  study, 
when  San  Giacinto  arrived,  and  the  latter 
was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
personalities  and  the  modes  of  life  of  his 
cousin  whom  he  had  just  left  and  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  propose  himself  as 
a  son-in-law.  The  Saracinesca  were  by  no 
means  very  luxurious  men,  but  they  under- 
stood the  comforts  of  existence  better  than 
most  Romans  of  that  day.  If  there  was 
massive  old-fashioned  furniture  against  the 
walls  and  in  the  comers  of  the  huge  rooms, 
there  were  on  the  other  hand  soft  carpets  for 
the  feet  and  cushioned  easy-chairs  to  sit  in. 
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There  were  fires  on  the  hearths  when  the 
weather  was  cold,  and  modern  lamps  for  the 
long  winter  evenings.  There  were  new 
hooks  on  the  tables,  engravings,  photographs, 
a  few  objects  of  value  and  b^uty  not  jea- 
lously locked  up  in  closets,  but  looking  as 
though  they  were  used,  if  useful,  or  at  least 
as  if  some  one  derived  pleasure  honi  looking 
at  them.  The  palace  itself  was  a  stern  old 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  older  part  of  the 
city,  but  within  there  was  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  generous  living,  and,  since  Sant' 
Ilario's  marriage  with  Corona,  an  air  of 
refinement  and  good  taste  such  as  only  a 
woman  can  impart  to  the  house  in  which  she 
dwells. 

The  residence  of  the  Montevarchi  was 
very  different.  Nairow  strips  of  carpet 
were  stretched  in  straight  lines  acToss  cold 
marble  floors,  from  one  door  to  another. 
Instead  of  open  fires  in  the  huge  chimney- 
places,  pans  of  lighted  charcoal  were  set  in 
the  dim,  empty  rooms.  Half  a  dozen  halls 
were  furnished  alike.  Each  had  three  mar- 
ble tables  and  twelve  straight-backed  chairs 
ranged  against  the  walls,  the  only  variety 
being  that  some  were  covered  with  red 
damask  and  some  with  sreen.  Vast  old- 
fashioned  mirrors,  set  in  i^ficent  frames 
built  into  the  wall,  reflected  vistas  of  emp- 
tiness and  acres  of  cold  solitude.  Nor  were 
the  rooms  where  the  family  met  much  better. 
There  were  more  tables  and  more  straight- 
backed  chairs  there  than  in  the  outer  halls, 
but  that  was  all.  The  drawing-room  had  a 
carpet,  which  for  many  years  had  been  an 
object  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  prince, 
who  never  left  Rome  for  the  months  of 
August  and  September  until  he  had  assured 
himself  that  this  valuable  object  had  been 
beaten,  dusted,  peppered,  and  se^vn  up  in  a 
linen  case  as  old  as  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
dating  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  back. 
That  carpet  was  an  extravagance  to  which 
his  father  had  been  driven  by  his  English 
daughter-in-law ;  it  was  the  only  one  of 
which  he  had  ever  been  guilty,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  family  meant  that  it 
should  last  his  lifetime,  and  longer  too,  if 
care  could  preserve  it.  The  princess  herself 
had  been  made  to  remember  for  five  and 
twenty  years  that  since  she  had  obtained  a 
carpet  she  must  expect  nothing  else  in  the 
way  of  modem  improvements.  It  was  the 
monument  of  a  stupendous  energy  which 
she  had  expended  entirely  in  that  one 
struggle,  and  the  sight  of  it  reminded  her 
of  her  youth.  Long  ago  she.  had  submitted 
once  and  for  ever  to  the  old  Roman  ways, 
and  though  she  knew  that  a  very  little  saved 


from  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  score  of 
useless  servants  and  a  magnificent  show 
equipage,  would  suffice  to  make  at  least  one 
room  in  the  house  comfortable  for  her  use, 
she  no  longer  sighed  at  the  reflection^  but 
consoled  herself  with  making  her  children 
put  up  with  the  inconveniences  she  herself 
had  borne  so  long  and  so  patiently. 

Prince  Montevai^hi's  private  room  was 
as  comfortless  as  the  rest  of  the  house.  Nar- 
row, high,  dim,  carpetless,  insufficiently 
warmed  in  winter  by  a  brazier  of  coals,  and 
at  present  not  warmed  at  all,  though  the 
weather  was  chilly  ;  furnished  shabbily  with 
dusty  shelves,  a  writing  table,  and  a  few 
chairs  with  leather  seats,  musty  with  an 
ancient  mustiness  which  seemed  to  be 
emitted  by  the  rows  of  old  books  and  the 
moth-eaten  baize  cover  of  the  table — ^the  whole 
place  looked  more  like  the  office  of  a  decayed 
notary  than  the  study  of  a  wealthy  noble- 
man of  ancient  lineage.  The  old  gentleman 
himself  entered  the  room  a  few  seconds  after 
San  Giacinto  had  been  ushered  in,  having 
slipped  out  to  change  his  coat  when  his 
visitor  was  announced.  It  was  a  ^ed 
principle  of  his  life  to  dress  as  well  as  his 
neighbours  when  they  could  see  him,  but 
to  wear  threadbare  garments  whenever  he 
could  do  so  unobserved.  He  greeted  San 
Giacinto  with  a  grave  dignity  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  weakness  and 
excitement  he  had  shown  on  the  previous 
night. 

'*  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  delicate 
subject,"  began  the  younger  man,  after  seat- 
ing himself  upon  one  of  the  high-backed 
chairs  which  cracked  ominously  under  his 
weight. 

"I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  inclining  his  head  politely. 

"I  feel,"  continued  San  Giacinto,  "that 
although  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
you  has  unfortunately  been  of  short  duration, 
the  familiarity  which  exists  between  your 
family  and  mine  will  entitle  what  I  have  to 
say  to  a  share  of  your  consideration.  The 
proposal  which  I  have  to  make  has  perhaps 
been  made  by  others  before  me  and  has  been 
rejected.  I  have  the  honour  to  ask^of  you 
the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

"  Faustina,  I  suppose  1 "  asked  the  old 
prince  in  an  indifl'erent  tone,  but  looking 
sharply  at  his  companion  out  of  his  small 
keen  eyes. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  refer  to  Donna  Flavia 
Montevarchi." 

*'  Flavia  1 "  repeated  the  prince  in  a  tone 
of  unmistakable  surprise,  which  however 
was  instantly  moderated  to  the  indifferent 
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key  again  as  he  proceeded.  "You  see,  we 
have  been  thinking  so  much  about  my 
daughter  Faustina  since  last  night  that  her 
name  came  to  my  lips  quite  naturally." 

**  Most  natural,  I  am  sure/'  answered  San 
Giacinto,  who,  however,  had  understood  at 
once  that  his  suit  was  to  have  a  hearing. 
He  then  remained  silent. 

"  You  wish  to  marry  Flavia,  1  understand," 
remai'ked  the  prince  after  a  pause.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  a  widower,  Marchese.  I  have 
heard  that  you  have  children." 

"Two  boys." 

"  Two  boys,  eh  1  I  congratulate  you. 
Boys,  if  brought  up  in  Christian  principles, 
are  much  less  troublesome  than  girls.  But, 
my  dear  Marchese,  these  same  boys  are  an 
obstacle — a  very  serious  obstacle." 

"Less  serious  than  you  may  imagine, 
perfaapsi.  My  fortune  does  not  come  under 
the  law  of  primogeniture.  There  is  no  Jidei 
commissum,     I  can  dispose  of  it  as  I  please." 

"  £h,  eh !  But  there  must  be  a  provision," 
said  Montevarchi,  growing  interested  in  the 
subject. 

"That  shall  be  mutual,"  replied  San 
Giacinto,  gravely. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  to  refer  to  my 
daughter's  portion,"  returned  the  other  with 
more  indifference.  "  It  is  not  much,  you 
know — scarcely  worth  mentioning.  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that,  in  honour." 

"  We  must  certainly  discuss  the  matter, 
if  you  are  inclined  to  consider  my  proposal." 

"  Well,  you  know  what  young  women's 
dowries  are  in  these  days,  my  dear  Marchese. 
We  are  none  of  us  very  rich." 

"  I  will  make  a  proposal,"  said  San  Gia- 
cinto. "  You  shall  give  your  daughter  a 
portion.  Whatever  be  the  amount,  up  to  a 
reasonable  limit,  which  you  choose  to  give, 
I  will  settle  a  like  sum  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  my  death  it  shall  revert  to  her,  and  to 
her  children  by  me,  if  she  have  any." 

"That  amounts  merely  to  settling  upon 
herself  the  dowry  I  give  her,"  replied  Monte- 
varchi sharply.  "  I  give  you  a  scudo  for  your 
use.  You  settle  my  scudo  upon  your  wife, 
that  is  all." 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  San  Giacinto.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  have/Jontrol  of  her  dowry " 

"  The  devil !  Oh — I  see — how  stupid  of 
me — I  am  indeed  so  old  that  I  cannot  count 
any  more  !  How  could  I  make  such  a  mis- 
take 1  Of  course,  it  would  be  exactly  as  you 
say.     Of  course  it  would." 

"  It  would  not  be  so  as  a  general  rule," 
said  San  Giacinto,  calmly,  "  because  most 
men  would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment.    That,  however,  is  my  proposal." 


"  Oh  1  For  the  sake  of  Flavia,  a  man 
would  do  much,  I  am  sure,"  answered  the 
prince,  who  began  to  think  that  his  visitor 
was  in  love  with  the  girl,  incredible  as 
such  a  thing  appeared  to  him.  The  younger 
man  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  how- 
ever, and  Avaited  for  Montevarchi  to  state 
his  terms. 

"How  much  shall  we  say]"  asked  the 
latter  at  length. 

"  That  shall  be  for  you  to  decide.  What- 
ever you  give  I  will  give,  if  I  am  able." 

"  Ah  yes !  But  how  am  I  to  know  what 
you  are  able  to  give,  dear  Marchese  1 "  The 
prince  suspected  that  San  Giacinto's  offer, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  make  one,  would 
not  be  very  large. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  inquired  San  Gia- 
cinto, "that,  if  I  name  the  amount  to  be 
settled  so  that  at  my  death  it  goes  to  my 
wife  and  her  children  by  me  for  ever,  you 
will  agree  to  settle  a  like  sum  upon  Donna 
Flavia  in  her  own  right?  If  so,  I  will 
propose  what  I  think  fair." 

Montevarchi  looked  keenly  at  his  visitor 
for  some  moments,  then  looked  away  and 
hesitated.  He  was  very  anxious  to  marry 
Flavia  at  once,  and  he  had  many  reasons 
for  supposing  that  San  Giacinto  was  not 
very  rich. 

"  How  about  the  title  1 "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"My  title,  of  course,  goes  to  my  eldest 
son  by  my  first  marriage.  But  if  you  are 
anxious  on  that  score,  I  think  my  cousin 
would  willingly  confer  one  of  his  upon  the 
eldest  son  of  your  daughter.  It  would  cost 
him  nothing  and  would  be  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation to  me  for  my  great-grandfather's 
foUy." 

"  How  1 "  asked  Montevarchi.  "  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  I  supposed  you  knew  the  story.  I  am 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  elder  branch. 
There  was  an  agreement  between  two 
brothers  of  the  family,  by  which  the  elder 
resigned  the  primogenitui*e  in  favour  of  the 
younger  who  was  then  married.  The  elder, 
who  took  the  San  Giacinto  title,  married  late 
in  life  and  I  am  his  great-grandson.  If  he 
had  not  acted  so  foolishly  I  should  be  in  my 
cousin's  shoes.  You  see  it  would  be  natural 
for  him  to  let  me  have  some  disused  title  for 
one  of  my  children  in  consideration  of  this 
fact.  He  has  about  a  hundred,  I  believe. 
You  could  ask  him,  if  you  please." 

San  Giacinto's  grave  manner  assured 
Montevarchi  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  longer,  and  then  made 
up  his  mind. 

"  I  agree  to  your  proposal,  my  dear  Mar- 
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cbese/'  he  said,  with  unusual  blandness  of 
manner. 

**  I  win  settle  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand scudi  in  the  way  I  stated/'  said  San 
Giacinto,  simply.  The  prince  started  from 
his  chair. 

"  One — hundred — and — fifty — ^thousand ! " 
he  repeated  slowly.  "  Why,  it  is  a  fortune 
in  itself !  Dear  me  I  I  had  no  idea  you 
would  name  anything  so  large " 

"Seven  thousand  five  hundred  scudi  a 
year,  at  five  percent.,"  remarked  the  younger 
man  in  a  businesslike  tone.  '^  You  give  the 
same.  That  will  insure  our  cbUdmi  an 
ini!x>me  d  Mteea  thousand  scudi.  It  is  not 
colossal,  but  it  should  suffice.  Besides,  I 
have  not  said  that  I  would  not  leave  them 
more,  if  I  chanced  to  have  more  to 
leave." 

The  prince  had  sunk  back  into  his  chair, 
and  sat  drumming  on  the  table  with  his  long 
thin  fingers.  His  face  wore  an  air  of 
mingled  surprise  and  bewilderment.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  had  expected  that  San  Giacinto 
would  name  about  fifty  thousand  as  the  sum 
requisite.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  marrying  his 
daughter  so  well  or  angry  at  the  idea  of 
having  committed  himself  to  part  with  so 
much  money. 

"  That  is  much  more  than  I  gave  my  other 
daughters,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
hesitation. 

"Did  you  give  the  money  to  them  or 
to  their  husbiuids  1 "  inquired  San  Giacinto. 

"To  their  husbands,  of  course." 

"  Then  allow  me  to  point  out  that  you  will 
now  be  merely  settling  money  in  your  own 
family  and  that  the  case  is  very  different. 
Not  only  that,  but  I  am  settling  the  same 
sum  upon  your  family,  instead  of  taking 
your  money  for  my  own  use.  You  are 
manifestly  the  gainer  by  the  transaction." 

"  It  would  be  the  same,  then,  if  I  left 
Flavia  the  money  at  my  death,  since  it 
remains  in  the  family,"  suggested  the  prince, 
who  sought  an  escape  from  his  bargain. 

"Not  exactly,"  argued  San  Giacinto. 
**  First  there  is  the  yearly  interest  until 
your  death,  which  I  trust  is  yet  very  distant. 
And  then  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  invest 
the  money  in  trust,  as  I  shall  do,  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  contract.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  fairness  in  the  arrange- 
ment." 

"  So  you  say  that  you  are  descended 
from  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saracinesca. 
How  strange  are  the  ways  of  Providence, 
my  dear  Marchese!" 


"  It  was  a  piece  of  great  folly  on  the  part 
of  my  great-grandfather,"  replied  the  other, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  You  should  never 
say  that  a  man  will  not  marry  imtil  he  is 
dead." 

"  Ah  no  1  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  in- 
scrutable !  It  is  not  for  us  poor  mortals  to 
attempt  to  change  them.  I  suppose  that 
agreement  of  which  you  speak  was  made  in 
proper  form  and  quite  regular." 

"I  presume  so,  since  no  effort  was  ever 
made  to  change  the  dispositions  established 
by  it." 

"I  suppose  so — ^I  suppose  so,  dear  Mar- 
chese. It  would  be  vwy  intenoling  to  see 
those  papers." 

"  My  cousin  has  them,"  said  San  Giacinto. 
"  I  dare  say  he  will  not  object.  But,  pardon 
me  if  I  return  to  a  subject  which  is  very 
near  my  heart.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
consent  to  the  proposal  I  have  made  f  If  so, 
we  might  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting 
to  take  place  between  our  notaries." 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,"  said 
Montevarchi,  slowly  rubbing  his  pointed  chin 
with  his  bony  fingers.  "Five  per  cent — 
seven  thousand  five  himdred — a  mint  of 
money,  Signor  Marchese,  a  mint  of  money  I 
And  these  are  hard  times.  What  a  rich 
man  you  must  be,  to  talk  so  lightly  about 
such  immense  sums  1  Well,  well — ^you  are 
very  eloquent,  I  must  consent,  and  by  strict 
economy  I  may  perhaps  succeed  in  recovering 
the  loss." 

"  You  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  really 
a  loss,"  argued  San  Giacinto,  "  since  it  is  to 
remain  with  your  daughter  and  her  children, 
and  consequently  with  your  family." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  money  is  money,  my 
friend,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  laying  his 
right  hand  on  the  old  green  table-cover  and 
slowly  drawing  his  crooked  '  nails  over  the 
cloth,  as  though  he  would  like  to  squeeze 
gold  out  of  the  dusty  wool.  There  was 
something  almost  fierce  in  his  tone,  too,  as 
he  uttered  the  words,  and  his  smaU  eyes 
glittered  unpleasantly.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  making  a  good  bargain 
and  that  San  Giacinto  was  a  better  match 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  get  for  Flavia. 
So  anxious  was  he,  indeed,  to  secure  the  prize 
that  he  entirely  abstained  from  asking  any 
questions  concerning  San  Giacinto's  past  life, 
whereby  some  obstacle  might  have  been 
raised  to  the  intended  marriage.  He  pro- 
mised himself  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  at  once. 

"It  is  understood,"  he  continued,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  we  or  our  notaries  shall  ap- 
pear with  the  money  in  cash,  and  that  it 
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shall  be  immediately  invested  as  we  shall 
jointly  decide,  the  settlements  being  made  at 
the  same  time  and  on  the  spot." 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  San  Giacinto.  "  No 
money,  no  contract." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  inform  my  daughter 
of  my  decision." 

''I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  an 
early  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Donna  Flavia." 

''The   wedding  might  take  place  on  the 
30th  of  November,  my  dear  Majxshese.     The 
1st  of  December  is  Advent  Sunday,  and  no 
mairiages    are    permitted    during    Advent' 
without  a  special  licence." 

"An  expensive  affair,  doubtless,"  re- 
marked San  Giacinto,  gravely,  in  spite  of 
his  desire  to  laugh. 

"  Yes.  Five  scudi  at  least,"  answered 
Montevarchi,  impressively. 

"  Let  us  by  all  means  be  economical." 

"The  Holy  Church  is  very  strict  about 
these  matters,  and  you  may  as  well  keep 
the  money." 

"  I  will,"  replied  San  Giacinto,  rising  to 
go.  "  Do  not  let  me  detain  you  any  longer. 
Pray  accept  my  warmest  thanks,  and  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  shall  consider  it  a  very 
great  honour  to  become  your  son-in-law." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  you  are  very  good,  my  dear 
Marchese.  As  for  me  I  need  consolation. 
Consider  a  father's  feelings,  when  he  consigns 
his  beloved  daughter — Flavia  is  an  angel 
upon  earth,  my  friend — when,  I  say,  a  father 
gives  his  dear  child,  whom  he  loves  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  to  be  carried  o£E  by  a  man — 
a  man  even  of  your  worth !  When  your 
children  are  grown  up,  you  will  understand 
what  I  suffer." 

"I  quite  understand,"  said  San  Giacinto 
in  serious  tones.  "  It  shall  be  the  endeavour 
of  my  life  to  make  you  forget  your  loss. 
May  I  have  the  honour  of  calling  to-morrow 
at  this  time  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear  Marchese,  yes,  my  dear 
son — forgive  a  father's  tenderness.  To- 
morrow at  this  time,  and "  he  hesitated. 

"  And  then — some  time  before  the  ceremony, 
perhaps — you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  breakfast,  I  am  sure,  will 
you  noti  We  are  very  simple  people,  but 
we  are  hospitable  in  our  quiet  way.  Hos- 
pitality is  a  virtue,"  he  sighed  a  little.  "  A 
necessary  virtue,"  he  added  with  some  em- 
phasb  upon  the  adjective. 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,"  replied 
San  Giacinto. 

Therewith  he  left  the  room,  and  a  few 
moments  later  was  walking  slowly  home- 
wards, revolving  in  his  mind  the  probable 


results  of  his  union  with  the  Montevarchi 
family. 

When  Montevarchi  was  alone,  he  smiled 
pleasantly  to  himself,  and  took  out  of  a 
secret  drawer  a  large  book  of  accounts,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  spent  nearly  half  an 
hour,  with  evident  satisfaction.  Having 
carefully  locked  up  the  volume,  and  returned 
the  sliding  panel  to  its  place,  he  sent  for  his 
wife,  who  presently  appeared. 

"  Sit  down,  Guendalina,"  he  said,  "  I  will 
change  my  coat,  and  then  I  have  something 
important  to  say  to  you." 

He  had  quite  forgotten  the  inevitable 
change  in  his  satisfaction  over  the  interview 
with  San  Giacinto,  but  the  sight  of  the 
princess  recalled  the  necessity  for  economy. 
It  had  been  a  part  of  the  business  of  his 
life  to  set  her  a  good  example  in  this  re- 
spect. W^hen  he  came  back  he  seated  him- 
self before  her. 

"My  dear,  I  have  got  a  husband  for 
Flavia,"  were  his  first  words. 

"  At  last  1 "  exclaimed  the  princess.  "  I 
hope  he  is  presentable,"  she  added.  She 
knew  that  she  could  trust  her  husband  in 
the  matter  of  fortune. 

"The  new  Saracinesca — the  Marchese  di 
San  Giacinto." 

Princess  Montevarchi's  ruddy  face  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  astonishment,  and  her 
jaw  dropped  as  she  stared  at  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  A  pauper  I "  she  exclaimed  when  she  had 
recovered  herself  enough  to  speak. 

"  Perhaps,  Guendalina  mia — but  he  settles 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scudi  on  Flavia 
and  her  heirs  for  ever,  the  money  to  be  paid 
on  the  signing  of  the  contract.  That  does 
not  look  like  pauperism.  Of  coui*se,  under 
the  circumstances  I  agreed  to  do  the  same. 
It  is  settled  on  Flavia,  do  you  understand  1 
He  does  not  want  a  penny  of  it,  not  a  penny  ! 
Trust  your  husband  for  a  serious  man  of 
business,  Guendalina." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Flavia  1  It  cer- 
tainly looks  like  a  good  match.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  his  being  of  the  Saracinesca,  of 
course.  How  could  there  be?  They  have 
taken  him  to  their  hearts.  But  how  will 
Flavia  behave?" 

"What  a  foolish  question,  my  dear!'* 
exclaimed  Montevarchi.  "How  easily  one 
sees  that  you  are  English  !  She  will  be 
delighted,  I  presume.  And  if  not,  wliat 
difference  does  it  make  1 " 

"  I  would  not  have  married  you  against  my 
will,  Lotario,"  observed  the  princess. 

"  For  my  part,  I  had  no  choice.  My 
dear  father   said  simply,  *  My  son,  you  will 
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pay  your  respects  to  that  young  lady,  who 
is  to  be  your  wife.  If  you  wish  to  marry 
any  one  else,  I  will  lock  you  up.'  And  so 
I  did.  Have  I  not  been  a  faithful  husband 
to  you,  Guendalina,  through  more  than  thirty 
years  1 " 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and 
Montevarchi  had  employed  it  each  time  one 
of  his  children  was  married.  In  respect  of 
faithf ulnessy  at  least,  he  had  been  a  model 
husband. 

''It  is  sufficient,"  he  added,  willing  to 
make  a  coucession  to  his  wife's  foreign 
notions,  ''thai;  there  should  be  love  on  the 
one  side,  and  Christian  principles  on  the 
other.  I  can  assure  you  that  San  Giacinto 
is  full  of  love,  and  as  for  Flavia,  my  dear, 
has  she  not  been  educated  by  you  1 " 

"  As  for  Mavia's  Christian  principles,  my 
dear  Lotario,  I  only  hope  they  may  suffice 
for  her  married  life.  She  is  a  terrible  child 
to  have  at  home.  But  San  Giacinto  looks 
like  a  determined  man.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  kindness  in  searching  for  Faustina  last 
night.  He  was  devotion  itself,  and  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  had  he  wished  to 
marry  her  instead." 

"That  exquisite  creature  is  reserved  for 
a  young  friend  of  ours,  Guendalina.  Do  me 
the  favour  never  to  speak  of  her  marrying 
any  one  else." 

The  princess  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  began  to  make  a  series  of  inquiries 
concerning  the  proposed  bridegroom,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  recount. 

"  And  now  we  will  send  for  Flavia,"  said 
Montevarchi,  at  last. 

"  Would  it  not  be  best  that  I  should  tell 
her  1 "  asked  his  wife. 

"My  dear,"  he  replied  sternly,  "when 
matters  of  grave  importance  have  been 
decided  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
house  to  communicate  the  decision  to  the 
persons  concerned." 

So  Flavia  was  sent  for,  and  appeared 
shortly,  her  pretty  face  and  wicked  black 
eyes  expressing  both  surprise  and  anticipa- 
tion. She  was  almost  as  dark  as  San  Gia- 
cinto himself,  though  of  a  very  different  type. 
Her  small  nose  had  an  upward  turn  which 
disturbed  her  mother's  ideas  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  and  her  thick  black  hair  waved 
naturally  over  her  forehead.  Her  figure  was 
gnu^ful  and  her  movements  quick  and  spon- 
taneous. The  redness  of  her  lips  showed  a 
strong  vitality,  which  was  further  confirmed 
by  the  singular  brightness  of  her  eyes.  She 
was  no  beauty,  especially  in  a  land  where  the 
dark  complexion  predominates,  but  she  was 
very  pretty  and  possessed  something  of  that 


mysterious  quality  which  charms    without 
exciting  direct  admiration. 

"  Flavia,"  said  her  father,  addressing  her 
in  solemn  tones,  "  you  are  to  be  married,  my 
dear  child.  I  have  sent  for  you  at  once, 
because  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  seeing 
that  the  wedding  must  take  place  before 
the  beginning  of  Advent.  The  news  will 
probably  give  you  pleasure,  but  I  trust  you 
will  reflect  upon  the  solemnity  of  such  en- 
gagements and  lay  aside " 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  name  of 
my  husband  1 "  inquired  Flavia,  interrupting 
the  paternal  lectm*e. 

"The  man  I  have  selected  for  my  son-in- 
law  is  one  whom  all  women  would  justly 
envy  you,  were  it  not  that  envy  is  an  atro- 
cious sin,  and  one  which  I  trust  you  will 

henceforth  endeavour " 

"  To  drown,  crush  out  and  stamp  upon  in 
the  pursuit  of  true  Christian  principles,"  said 
Flavia  with  a  laugh.  "I  know  all  about 
envy.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  deadlies.  I 
can  tell  you  them  all,  if  you  like." 

"  Flavia,  I  am  amazed  I  "  cried  the  princess, 
severely. 

"  I  hsid  not  expected  this  conduct  of  my 
daughter,"  said  Montevarchi  "  And  though 
I  am  at  present  obliged  to  overlook  it,  I  can 
certainly  not  consider  it  pardonable.  You 
will  listen  with  becoming  modesty  and  respect 
to  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  I  am  all  modesty,  respect  and  attention 
— but  I  would  like  to  know  his  name,  papa — 
please  consider  that  pardonable !  " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  tell  you 
that,  and  I  shall  certainly  give  you  all  such 
information  concerning  him  as  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  receive.  The  fact  that  he 
is  a  widower  need  not  surprise  you,  for  in 
the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  some 
men  are  deprived  of  their  wives  sooner  than 
others.  Nor  should  his  age  appear  to  you  in 
the  light  of  an  obstacle — indeed  there  are  no 

obstacles " 

"  A  widower— old — probably  bald — I  can 
see  him  already.     Is  he  fat,  papa  1 " 

"He  approaches  the  gigantic;  but  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  Flavia,  the  qualities  a 
wise  father  should   seek  in  choosing  a  hus-  ' 
band  for  his  child  are  not  dependent  upon 

outward " 

"  For  heaven^s  sake,  mamma,"  cried  Flavia, 
"tell  me  the  creature's  name  ! " 

"  The  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto — let  your 
father  speak,  and  do  not  interrupt  him." 

"While  you  both  insist  on  interrupting 
me,"  said  Montevarchi,  "  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  express  myself." 

"  I  wish  it  were  !  "  observed  Flavia,  under 
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her  breath.  "  You  are  speaking  of  the  Sara- 
cinosca  cousin,  San  Giacintot  Not  so  bad 
after  all." 

"  It  is  very  unbecoming  in  a  young  girl 
to  speak  of  men  by  their  last  names " 

"  Giovanni,  then.  Shall  I  call  him  Gio- 
vanni 1 " 

"  Flavia  1 "  exclaimed  the  princess.  "  How 
can  you  be  so  undutif ul  I  You  should  speak 
of  him  as  the  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto." 

"  Silence  1 "  cried  the  prince.  "  I  will  not 
be  interrupted  1  The  Marchese  di  San  Gia- 
cinto  will  call  to-morrow,  after  breakfast,  and 
will  pay  his  respects  to  you.  You  will  re- 
ceive him  in  a  proper  spirit." 

"Yes,  papa,"  replied  Flavia,  suddenly 
growing  meek,  and  folding  her  hands  sub- 
missively. 

"He  has  behaved  with  unexampled  lib- 
erality,*' continued  Montevarchi,  "and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  as  the  honour  of  our 
house  was  concerned  I  have  not  allowed 
myself  to  be  outdone.  Since  you  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  fatherly  instruction 
which  it  is  natural  I  should  speak  on  this 
occasion,  you  will  at  least  remember  that 
your  future  husband  is  entirely  such  a  man 
as  I  would  have  chosen,  that  he  is  a  Sara- 
cinesca,  as  well  as  a  rich  man,  and  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  in  the  women  of  his 
family  to  a  greater  refinement  of  manner 
than  you  generally  think  fit  to  exhibit  in 
the  presence  of  your  father." 

"  Yes,  papa.     May  I  go,  now  ? " 

"K  your  conscience  will  permit  you  to 
retire  without  a  word  of  gratitude  to  your 
parents,  who  in  spite  of  the  extreme  singu- 
larities of  your  behaviour  have  at  last 
provided  you  with  a  suitable  husband ;  if,  I 
8^79  y<^u  &^6  capable  of  such  ingratitude, 
then,  Flavia,  you  may  certainly  go." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  papa,  that  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  my  husband,  and  mamma, 
too." 

Thereupon  she  kissed  her  father's  and  her 
mother's  hands  with  great  reverence  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  Her  gravity 
forsook  her,  however,  before  she  reached  the 
door. 

"  Ewiva  I  Hurrah  1 "  she  cried,  suddenly 
skipping  across  the  intervening  space  and 
snapping  her  small  fingers  like  a  pair  of 
castanets.  "  Ewiva !  Married  at  last  1 
Hurrah!"  And  with  this  parting  salute 
she  disappeared. 

When  she  was  gone,  her  father  and 
mother  looked  at  each  other,  as  they  had 
looked  many  times  before  in  the  course  of 
Flavians  life.  They  had  found  little  diflBculty 
in   bringing  up  their  other    children,   but 


Flavia  was  a  mystery  to  them  both.  The 
princess  would  have  understood  well  enough 
a  thorough  English  girl,  full  of  life  and 
animal  spirits,  though  shy  and  timid  in  the 
world,  as  the  elderly  lady  had  herself  been 
in  her  youth.  But  Flavians  character  was 
incomprehensible  to  her  northern  soul. 
Montevarchi  understood  the  girl  better,  but 
loved  her  even  less.  What  seemed  odd  in 
her  to  his  wife,  to  him  seemed  vulgar  and 
ill-bred,  for  he  would  have  had  her  like  the 
rest,  silent  and  respectful  in  his  presence, 
and  in  awe  of  him  as  the  head  of  the  house, 
if  not  in  fact,  at  least  in  manner.  But 
Flavia's  behaviour  was  in  the  eyes  of  Bomans 
a  very  serious  objection  to  her  as  a  wife  for 
any  of  their  sons,  for  in  their  view  moral 
worth  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  out- 
ward gravity  and  decorum,  and  a  light 
manner  could  only  be  the  visible  sign  of  a 
giddy  heart. 

"  If  only  he  does  not  find  out  what  she 
is  like  I  "  exclaimed  the  princess  at  last. 

"  I  devoutly  trust  that  heaven  in  its  mercy 
may  avert  such  a  catastrophe  from  our 
house,"  replied  Montevarchi,  who,  however, 
seemed  to  be  occupied  in  adding  together 
certain  sums  upon  his  fingers. 

San  Giacinto  understood  Flavia  better 
than  either  of  her  parents  ;  and  although  his 
marriage  with  her  was  before  all  things  a 
part  of  his  plan  for  furthering  his  worldly 
interests,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  a 
stronger  liking  for  the  girl  than  her  father 
would  have  considered  indispensable  in  such 
afEairs.  The  matter  was  decided  at  once, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  preliminaries  were 
settled  between  the  lawyers,  while  Flavia 
exerted  the  utmost  pi*essure  possible  upon 
the  parental  punje  in  the  question  of  the 
trousseau. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  at  the  time  when 
all  Rome  was  convulsed  by  an  internal  revo- 
lution, and  when  the  temporal  power  ap- 
peared to  be  in  very  great  danger,  Monte- 
varchi and  San  Giacinto  should  have  been 
able  to  discuss  so  coolly  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage,  and  even  to  fix  the  wedding  day. 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
that  neither  of  them  believed  in  the  revo- 
lution at  all.  It  is  a  noticeable  characteristic 
of  people  who  are  fond  of  money  that  they 
do  not  readily  believe  in  any  great  changes. 
They  are  indeed  the  most  conservative  of  men, 
and  will  count  their  profits  at  moments  of 
peril  with  a  coolness  which  would  do  honour 
to  veteran  soldiers.  Those  who  possess 
money  put  their  faith  in  money  and  give  no 
credence  to  rumours  of  revolution  which  are 
not  backed  by  cash.    Once  or  twice  in  history 
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they  have  heen  wrong,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  J  have  very  generally  been  right. 
As  for  San  Giacinto,  his  own  interests 
were  infinitely  more  absorbing  to  his  atten- 
tion than  those  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
being  a  man  of  uncommonly  steady  nerves, 
it  seems  probable  that  ho  would  have  calmly 
pursued  his  course  in  the  midst  of  much 
greater  disturbances  than  those  which  affected 
Home  at  that  time. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Anastase  Gouache  was  at  lost  re- 
lieved from  duty  and  went  home  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  twenty-third,  he  lay  down  to  rest 
expecting  to  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the 
night.  The  last  twelve  hours  had  been  the 
most  eventful  of  his  life ;  indeed  less  than 
that  time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  bid  fare- 
well to  Faustina  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Palazzo  Saracinesca,  and  yet  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  that  short  space  had 
done  much  towards  making  him  another 
man.  The  change  had  begun  two  years 
earlier,  and  had  progressed  slowly  until  it 
was  comfdeted  all  at  once  by  a  chain  of  un- 
foreseen drcumstances.  He  realised  the  fact, 
und  as  this  change  was  not  disagreeable  to 
him  he  set  himself  to  think  about  it.  In- 
stead of  reviewing  what  had  happened,  how- 
•ever,  he  did  what  was  much  more  natural  in 
his  case,  he  turned  upon  his  pillow  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  He  was  younger  than  his 
years,  though  he  counted  less  than  thirty, 
jLnd  his  happy  nature  had  not  yet  formed 
that  horrible  habit  of  wakefulness  which  will 
not  yield  even  to  bodily  fatigue.  He  lay 
down  and  slept  like  a  boy,  disturbed  by  no 
dreams  and  troubled  by  no  shadowy  revival 
of  dangers  or  emotions  past. 

He  had  placed  a  gulf  between  himself  and 
his  former  life.  What  had  passed  between 
him  and  Faustina,  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  become  but  a  romantic 
episode  in  the  past,  to  be  thought  of  with 
a  certain  tender  regret,  half  fatuous,  half 
genuine,  whenever  the  moonlight  chanced  to 
•cast  the  right  shadow  and  the  artist's  mind 
was  in  the  contemplative  mood.  The 
peculiar  smell  of  broken  masonry,  when  it  is 
a  little  damp,  would  recall  the  impression, 
perhaps;  an  old  wall  knocked  to  pieces  by 
builders  would,  through  his  nostrils,  bring 
vividly  before  him  that  midnight  meeting 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  barracks,  just  as  the 
savour  of  a  certain  truffle  might  bring  back 
the  memory  of  a  supper  at  Yoisin's,  or  as. 


twenty  years  hence,  the  pasty  grittiness  of 
i*ough  maize  bread  would  make  bim  re- 
member the  days  when  he  was  chasing 
brigands  in  the  Samnite  hills.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  the  case  this  time.  There  was 
more  matter  for  reminiscence  than  a  ray  of 
moonlight  on  a  fair  face,  or  the  smell  of 
crumbling  mortar. 

There  was  a  deep  and  sincere  devotion  on 
both  sides,  in  two  persons  both  singularly 
capable  of  sincerity,  and  both  foresaw  that 
the  result  of  this  love  could  never  be  in- 
difference. The  end  could  only  be  exceeding 
happiness,  or  mortal  sorrow.  Anastase  and 
Faustina  were  not  only  themselves  in  earnest ; 
each  knew  instinctively  that  the  other  would 
be  faithful,  a  condition  extremely  rare  iu 
ordinary  cases.  Each  recognised  that  the 
obstacles  were  enormous,  but  neither  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  means  would  be  found  to 
overcome  them. 

In  some  countries  the  marriage  of  these 
two  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  enough. 
A  man  of  the  world,  honourable,  successful, 
beginning  to  be  famous,  possessed  of  some 
fortune,  might  aspire  to  marry  any  one  he 
pleased  in  lands  where  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
have  acquired  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
one's  own  talent  and  industry.  Artists 
and  poets  have  sometimes  made  what 
are  called  great  marriages.  But  in 
Borne,  twenty  years  ago,  things  were  very 
different.  It  is  enough  to  consider  the  way 
in  which  Montevarchi  arranged  to  dispose  of 
his  daughter  Flavia  to  understand  the  light 
in  which  he  would  have  regarded  Faustina's 
marriage  with  Anastase  Gouache.  The  very 
name  of  Gouache  would  have  raised  a  laugh 
in  the  Montevarchi  household  had  any  one 
suggested  that  a  woman  of  that  traditionally 
correct  race  could  ever  make  it  her  own. 
There  were  persons  in  Home,  indeed,  who 
might  have  considered  the  matter  more 
leniently.  Corona  Sant'  Ilario  was  one  of 
these ;  but  her  husband  and  father-in-law 
would  have  opened  their  eyes  as  wide  as  old 
Lotario  Montevarchi  himself,  had  the  match 
been  discussed  before  them.  Their  patriar- 
chally  exclusive  souls  would  have  been 
shocked  and  the  dear  fabric  of  their  inborn 
prejudices  shaken  to  its  deepest  foundations. 
It  was  bad  enough,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  potential  matrimony,  to  earn  money, 
even  if  one  had  the  right  to  prefix  "  Don  "  to 
one's  baptismal  name.  But  to  be  no  Don 
and  to  receive  coin  for  one's  labour  was  a 
far  more  insurmountable  barrier  against 
intermarriage  with  the  patriarchs  than  here- 
ditary madness,  toothless  old  age,  leprosy, 
or  lack  of  money. 
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Gonache  hnd  acquired  enough  knowledge 
of  Roman  life  to  understand  this,  and  no- 
thing short  of  physical  exhtiustion  would 
have  prevented  his  spending  his  leisure  in 
couaidering  the  means  of  overcoming  such 
■tupendoua  difficulties.  When  he  awoke  his 
situation  presented  itself  clearly  enough  to 
his  mind,  however,  and  occupied  his  thoughts 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Owing  to  the  insurrection  his  departure  was 
delayed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  his  duty 
was  likely  to  keep  turn  busily  engaged  during 
the  short  time  that  remainded  to  him.  The 
city  was  in  a  state  of  siege  and  there  would 
be  a  perpetual  service  of  patrols,  sentries  and 
general  maintenance  of  order.  The  perform- 
ance of  labours  almost  mechanical  left  him 
plenty  of  time  for  reflection,  though  he  found 
it  hard  to  spare  a  moment  in  which  to  see 
any  of  his  friends. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  meet  the  Princess 
Bant'  Ilario,  whose  conduct  on  the  previous 
night  had  seriously  alarmed  him.  It  was 
to  her  that  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
troubles,  and  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
angry  with  him  was  a  chief  source  of  distress. 
In  the  course  of  the  few  words  he  had  ex- 
changed with  her,  she  had  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  to  him  that  although  she  disapproved 
in  principle  of  his  attachment  to  Taustina, 
she  would  do  nothing  to  hinder  his  marriage 
if  he  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  girl's  parents.  He  was  at 
first  at  a  loss  to  explain  her  severity  to  him 
when  she  had  left  her  house  to  take  Faustina 


home.  Being  wholly  innocent  of  any  share 
in  the  latter's  mad  course,  it  did  not  at  first 
enter  his  mind  that  Corona  could  attribute 
to  him  any  blame  in  the  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  he  knew  that  if  the  girl's  visit  to 
the  ruined  barracks  remained  a  secret,  this 
would  be  owing  quite  as  much  to  hia  own 
discreticm  and  presence  of  mind  as  to  the 
princess's  willingness  to  help  h'm.  Kot  a 
little,  too,  was  due  to  good  luck,  since  the 
least  difference  in  the  course  of  events  must 
have  led  to  immediate  discovery. 

A  Httle  thought  led  him  to  a  conclusion 
which  wounded  his  pride  while  it  explained 
Corona's  behaviour.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  believed  in  a  clandestine  meeting, 
prearranged  between  the  lovers  at  the  instig- 
ation of  Gouache  himself,  and  she  had 
probably  supposed  this  meeting  to  be  only 
the  preliminary  to  a  runaway  match.  How, 
indeed,  could  Faustina  have  expected  to 
escape  observation,  even  had  t^ere  been  no 
revolution  in  Kome,  that  night  i  Corona 
clearly  thought  that  the  girl  had  never 
intended  to  come  back,  that  Gouache  had 
devised  means  for  their  departure,  and  that 
Fanstina  had  believed  the  elopement  possible 
in  the  face  of  the  insurrection.  Anastase, 
on  finding  himself  in  the  sroall  hours  of  the 
morning  with  Faustina  on  his  hands  and 
knowing  that  discovery  must  follow  soon 
after  daybreak,  had  boldly  brought  her  to 
the  Palazzo  Saracinesca  and  had  demanded 
Corona's  assistance. 


{To  be  contintud.) 


THE   ENGLISH   ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1389—90. 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  has  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  upon  English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world, 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Articles  and  Illustrations  that  its  readers  may  look  for  during  the 
coming  year.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  custom  to  give  at  the  commencement 
of  each  new  volume  some  indication  of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  a  convenient  moment  for  announcing  any  new  feature  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  subscribers. 

The  publishers  beg  therefore  to  say  that  from  the  October  number  onwards 
THE  ENGLISH  JLLUSTR-ATED  MACA-ZINE  will  be  printed  in  a  new  type  which 
has  been  decided  upon  after  much  deliberation  as  being  an  improvement  on  that 
hitherto  employed,  and  the  letterpress  will  be  printed  across  the  page,  instead  of 
in  double  column.  It  is  believed  that  the  Illustrations,  to  which  the  conductors 
of  the  Magazine  attach  the  highest  importance,  will  look  better  when  introduced 
into  the  solid  page,  while  the  letterpress  itself  will  be  more  legible.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a  view  to  further  improving  the  appearance  of  the  Magazine,  the  thickness  of  the 
paper  will  bfe  increased. 

Among  the  Articles  already  arranged  for,  the  Editor  has  to  mention  a  .series 
of  three   Illustrated    Papers  graciously  contributed  by 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN, 
the  titles  of  which  will  be  the  subject  of  futui 


Social  questions  of  the  day  will  be  treated  of  from  time  to  time,  and  among 
the  Articles  on  these  topics  which  will  appear  during*  the  year  will  be 

CHILDREN  IN  THEATRES       -    By  Mrs.  jeune. 
NAIL    AND    CHAIN    MAKING 

AT  CRADLE Y   HEATH  -      By  The   Rev.   HAROLD  RYLETT. 

Illustrated  to  show  the  work  done  by  (A  principal  witness  before  the 

Women  and  Children.  House  of  Lords'  Committee 

on  the  Sweating  System.) 

LONDON    MATCH     GIRLS  -      By  CLEMENTINA  BLACK. 

Illustrated   to   indicate   the   difference 
between  Factory  and  Home  work. 

A  series  of  papers  on  various  religious  movements  is  contemplated,  and  the 
first  of  these  will  appear  in  the  November  number,  entitled 

CHURCH    SUNDAY   SCHOOLS  -      By  The  Hon.  EDWARD  PIERSON 

THESIGER,  C.B. 

Illustrated  Sporting  articles,  written  by  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Sporting  world,  will  be  produced  from  time  to  time,  and  yachtsmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  will  read  with  interest 

YACHT     RACING-  -  -  -      By   The  Rt.  Hon.  The   EARL   OF 

DUNRAVEN,  K.T., 

with   illustrations    of    the    yachts     Valkyrie^    IrcXy     Yarana^    Volunteer,   Katrina^    and 
Titania, 

No  change  will  take  place  in  the  artistic  character  of  the  magazine,  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  reached  a  high  level.  The  Editor  will  continue  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  the  highly-skilled  engravers  on  wood  who  have  worked  for 
the  magazine  for  the  past  six  years,  and  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
piomises  of  support  from  artists  of  the  highest  standing.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  will 
contribute  a  series  of  Drawings  illustrating  his  recent  journey  through  Greece,  and 
articles  illustrated  by  Hamilton  Macallum,  Harry  Fl'rniss,  Herbert  Railton, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Reginald  Blomfield,  and  W.  Biscombe  Gardiner,  will  appear 
during  the  year.     Special  mention  is  due  to  the  following  Articles  : — 

TAPESTRY By  ALAN  S.   COLE, 

illustrated  from   Old  Examples  in    the   South   Kensington   Museum,   and   from   New 
Examples  woven  by  William  Morris  after  designs  by  E.  Burne  Jones,  A.R.A.,  and 

THE  EMBOSSING  OF  METALS     ByW.  A.  s.  BENSON, 

illustrated   from  Old  Examples. 

In  view  of  the  increased  circulation  of  the  magazine  in  the  United  States  of 
America,   special  efforts  will  be  made  to  interest  American   readers,  and  the  Editor 


has   secured   the   co-operation   of    authors   and   artists   whose   works    have    already 
gained  much  popularity  on  the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

New  Poems  will  be  published  during  the  year  by 

*  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE,  LEWIS  MORRIS, 

WILLIAM  MORRIS,  WALTER  CRANE, 

AUSTIN    DOBSON,  and        VIOLET   FANE. 

Among  the  features  of  the  magazine  during  the  next  year  will  be  a  series 
of  papers  on  **  Girlhood  in  different  Countries."  The  Articles  already  arranged 
for  include 

ENGLISH     GIRLHOOD     -  -     By  Mrs.  molesworth. 

FRENCH   GIRLHOOD  -    By  Mdme.  guizot  de  witt. 

In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  Articles  of  a  purely  personal  nature,  the 
Editor  intends  to  introduce  sketches  from  the  lives  of  men  and  women  whose  posi- 
tion before  the  public  fairly  entitles  them  to  rank  as  Celebrities  ctf  the  Day. 

The  series  of  Articles  on  **Old  English  Homes"  has  proved  so  popular 
that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  their  scope  to  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  series  of  papers  on  **  The  Public  Schools  of  England/*  written  and 
illustrated  from  the  historical  as  well  as  the  modern  side,  is  likewise  in  contemplation. 
Already  arranged  are — 

ETON  -  -  -  By  H.  C.   MAXWELL-LYTE,  C.B., 

and 
The  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON. 

HARROW  -  -  By  PERCY  M.  THORNTON, 

AND 

A.  J.  WEBBE. 
RUGBY       -  -  -  By  Hls  Honour  Judge  HUGHES,  Q.C. 

(Author  of  Tom  BnnvfCs  Schooldays,) 

Letters  will  every  now  and  then  appear  from  travellers  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe  giving  personal  narratives  of  their  experiences  and  adventures.  The 
Editor  is  also  making  arrangements  to  give  the  readers  of  THE  ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  a  descriptive  account  of  the  great  routes  that 
connect  the  component  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  Empire.  This  series  will  begin 
with  an  Article  on 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY,  AND  THE 
NEW  OCEAN  ROUTE  TO 

AUSTRALIA       -  -  By  Sir  GEORGE   BADEN  POWELL, 

M.P.,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  DONALD  MACKENZIE  WALLACE,  K.C.I.E.,  will  contribute  a  description 

of  his  journey  home  from  India  through  Persia. 


It  will  also  be  the  Editor's  endeavour  to  show  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  indian  Empire  and  the  far  East  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  Articles 
have  been  arranged  to  indicate  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  Crown 
Colonies.  Illustrated  Articles  on  CEYLON  and  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS, 
contributed  by 

Sib   J.    FREDERICK    DICKSON,    K.C.M.G., 

will    appear  in    the    early    numbers,    while    papers    on   JAPAN    and   CHINA   by    re- 
cognised authorities  are  already  in  course  of  preparation. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  the  leading  writers 
in  fiction,  but  only  one  Serial  Novel  will  run  through  any  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  In  each  issue  however  will  appear  a  short  story,  varied  so  as  to  suit  the 
interest  of  different  readers. 

In  October  will  begin  a  NEW  STORY,  by 
The  RiciUT  Hos".  The  EARL  OF  LYTTON,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  CLE.. 

ENTITLED  :— 

"THE    RING    OF    AMASIS." 

Contributions  of  various  kinds  have  been  also  promised  by 
The    Rt.    Ho\.    EARL    OF    CARNARVON. 
MARCHIONESS   OF  CARMARTHEN.      OSCAR    WILDE. 
MRS.  OLIPH.A,NT.  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Hon.    MAUDE   STANLEY.  WALTER  FREWEK    LORD. 

W.     CLARK    RUSSELL.  A.    M.   BROADLEY. 

D.     CHRISTIE    MURRAY.  STANLEY  J.    WEYMAN. 

ARCHIBALD    FORBES.  ROWLAND  E.    PROTHERO. 

SIDNEY   COLVIN.  J.    D.   BOURCHIER. 

W.    B.    RICHMOND.    R.A.  J.    ASHBY   STERRY. 

AND    OTHER' WELL-KNOWN   WRITERh. 

Single  Niimbms  Sixpence,  by  Post  Eightpencc.      Yearly  Subsa-iption  (in- 
cluditig  Double  Number  and  Posfage),  Eight  SkilUngs  and  Sixfiemc. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..  Bkdford  Stkket,  Covknt  Gaudkn,  London. 
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By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


VII. 

WOULD  gladly  have 
left  the  two  together, 
and  gone  straight  into 
the  house.  I  was  eager 
now  to  discharge  the 
errand  on  which  we  had 
come  so  far ;  and  apart 
from  this  I  had  no  liking 
for  the  priest  or  wish  to  overhear  his  talk. 
His  anger  however  was  so  patent,  and  the 
rudeness  with  which  he  treated  Madame  d'O 
so  pronounced  that  I  felt  I  could  not  leave 
her  with  him  unless  she  should  dismiss  me. 
So  I  stood  patiently  enough — and  awkwardly 
enough  too  I  dare  say — by  the  door  while 
they  talked  on  in  subdued  tones.  But  I  felt 
heartily  glad  when  at  length  the  discussion 
ending,  Madame  came  back  to  me.  I  offered 
my  arm  to  help  her  over  the  wooden  foot  of 
the  side  gate.  She  laid  her  hand  on  it,  but 
she  stood  still. 

"  M.  de  Caylus,"  she  said,  and  stopped. 
Naturally  I  looked  at  her,  and  our  eyes  met. 
Hers  brown  and  beautiful  shining  in  the 
light  of  the  lamp  overhead  looked  into  mine. 
Her  lips  were  half  parted.  "  M.  de  Caylus, 
will  you  do  me  a  favour,"  she  continued 
softly,  "  a  favour  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  1 " 

I  sighed.  "  Madame,''  I  said  earnestly, 
I  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  '*  I 
swear  that  in  ten  minutes  if  the  task  I  now 
have  in  hand  be  finished,  I  will  devote  my  life 

to  your  service.     For  the  present " 

"Well,  for  the  present]  But  it  is  the 
present  I  want,  Master  Discretion." 

"  I  must  see  M.  de  Pavannes !  I  am  pledged 
to  it,"  I  ejaculated. 


"  To  see  M.  de  Pavannes  1 " 

**  Yes." 

I  was  conscious  that  she  was  looking  at 
me  with  eyes  of  doubt,  almost  of  suspicion. 

**  Why  1  Why  1 "  she  asked  with  surprise. 
'*  You  have  restored — and  nearly  frightened 
me  to  death  in  doing  it — his  wife  to  her 
home ;  what  more  do  you  want  with  him, 
most  valiant  knight-errant  V 

"  I  must  see  him,"  I  said  firmly.  I  would 
have  told  her  all  gladly,  but  the  priest  was 
within  hearing — or  barely  out  of  it ;  and  I 
had  seen  too  much  pass  between  him  and 
Bezers  to  be  willing  to  say  anything  before 
him. 

"  You  must  see  M.  de  Pavannes]  "  she  re- 
peatedy  gazing  at  me. 

"  I  must,"  I  replied  with  decision. 

"  Then  you  shall.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  going  to  help  you  to  do,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  He  is  not  here.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  ! 
He  went  out  at  nightfall,  seeking  news  of  his 
wife,  and  crossed  the  river,  the  Coadjutor 
says,  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Now  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should 
return  before  morning ;  return  here." 

"  But  is  he  not  here  ]  ".  I  said,  astounded, 
all  my  calculations  at  fault.  "  You  ai^e  sure 
of  it,  Madame  ] " 

"  Quite  sure,"  she  answered  rapidly. 
"  Your  brothers  will  have  by  this  time  dis- 
covered the  fact.  Now,  M.  .de  Caylus, 
Pavannes  must  be  brought  here  before  morn- 
ing, not  only  for  his  wife's  sake — though  she 
will  be  wild  with  anxiety— ^but  also " 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  eagerly  interrupting  her, 
"  for  his  own  too  !  There  is  a  danger  threaten- 
ing him." 

She  turned  swiftly  as  if  startled,  and  I 
turned ;  and  we  looked  at  the  priest ;  I  thought 
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we  understood  one  another.  "  There  is/'  she 
answered  softly,  "  and  T  would  save  liim  from 
it ;  but  he  will  only  be  safe,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  here  !  Here,  you  understand  !  He  must 
be  brought  here  before  daybreak,  M.  de 
Caylus.  He  must !  He  must ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, her  beautiful  features  hardening 
with  the  earnestness  of  her  feelings.  "  And 
the  Coadjutor  cannot  go.  I  cannot  go.  There 
is  only  one  man  who  can  save  him,  and  that  is 
yourself  I  There  is,  above  all,  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost." 

My  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  Even  as 
she  spoke  she  began  to  walk  back  the  way  we 
had  come,  her  hand  on  my  arm  ;  and  I, 
doubtful,  and  in  a  confused  way  unwilling, 
went  with  her.  I  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  position.  I  would  have  wished  to  go  in 
and  confer  with  Marie  and  Croisette ;  but  the 
juncture  had  occurred  so  quickly,  and  it 
might  be  that  time  was  as  valuable  as  she 
said,  and — well,  it  was  hard  for  me,  a  lad,  to 
refuse  her  anything  when  she  looked  at  me 
with  appeal  in  her  eyes.  I  did  manage  to 
stammer,  "But  I  do  not  know  Paris.  I 
could  not  find  my  way,  I  am  afraid,  and  it  is 
night,  Madame." 

She  released  my  arm,  and  stopped. 
"  Night !  "  she  cried  with  a  scornful  ring  in 
her  voice.  "  Night  ?  I  thought  you  were  a 
man,  not  a  boy  !  You  are  afraid  ! " 

"  Afraid,"  I  said  hotly ;  "we  Cayluses 
are  never  afraid." 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you  the  way,  if  that  be 
your  only  difficulty.  We  turn  here.  Now, 
come  in  with  me  a  moment,"  she  continued, 
"and  I  will  give  you  something  you  will 
need — and  your  directions." 

She  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  tall 
narrow  house,  standing  between  larger  ones 
in  a  street  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
airy  and  important  than  any  I  had  yet  seen. 
As  she  spoke,  she  rang  the  bell  once,  twice, 
thrice.  The  silvery  tinkle  had  scarcely  died 
away  the  third  time  before  the  door  opened 
silently ;  I  saw  no  one,  but  she  drew  me 
into  a  narrow  hall  or  passage.  '  A  taper  in 
an  embossed  holder  was  burning  on  a  chest. 
She  took  it  up,  and  telling  me  to  follow  her 
led  the  way  lightly  up  the  stairs,  and  into  a 
room,  half  parlour,  half  bedroom — such  a 
room  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  It  was 
richly  hung  from  ceiling  to  floor  with  blue 
silk,  and  lighted  by  the  soft  rays  of  lamps 
shaded  by  Venetian  globes  of  delicate  hues. 
The  scent  of  cedar  wood  hung  about,  and  on 
the  hearth  in  a  velvet  tray  were  some  tiny 
puppies.  A  dainty  disorder  reigned  every- 
where. On  one  table  a  jewel-case  stood  open, 
on  another  lay  some  lace  garments,  two  or 


three  masks  and  a  fan.  A  gemmed  riding 
whip  and  a  silver-hilted  poniard  hung  on 
the  same  peg.  And  strangest  of  all,  huddled 
away  behind  the  door,  I  espied  a  plain  black- 
sheathed  sword,  and  a  man's  gauntlets. 

She  did  not  wait  a  moment,  but  went  at 
once  to  the  jewel-case.  She  took  from  it  a 
gold  ring — a  heavy  seal  ring.  She  held  this 
out  to  me  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way — 
scarcely  turning  in  fact.  "Put  it  on  your 
finger,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  If  you  are 
stopped  by  soldiers,  or  if  they  will  not  give 
you  a  boat  to  cross  the  river,  say  boldly 
that  you  are  on  the  king's  service.  Call  for 
the  officer  and  show  that  ring !  Play  the 
man  !     Bid  him  stop  you  at  his  peril !  " 

I  hastily  muttered  my  thanks,  and  she  as 
hastily  took  something  from  a  drawer,  and 
tore  it  into  strips.  Before  I  knew  what 
she  was  doing  she  was  on  her  knees  by  me 
fastening  a  white  band  of  linen  round  my 
left  sleeve.  Then  she  took  my  cap,  and  with 
the  same  precipitation  fixed  a  fragment  of 
the  stuff  in  it,  in  the  form  of  a  rough 
cross. 

"  There  !  "  she  said.  "  Now,  listen,  M.  de 
Caylus.  There  is  more  afoot  to-night  than  you 
know  of.  Those  badges  will  help  you  across 
to  St.  Germain,  but  the  moment  you  land  tear 
them  off.  Tear  them  off,  remember  !  They 
will  help  you  no  longer.  You  will  come 
back  by  the  same  boat,  and  will  not  need 
them  !  If  you  are  seen  to  wear  them  as  you 
return,  they  will  command  no  respect,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  bring  you — and  perhaps 
me — into  trouble." 

"  I  understand,"  I  said,  "  but—" 

"  You  must  ask  no  questions  1 "  she  re- 
torted, waving  one  snowy  finger  before  my 
eyes.  "  My  knight-errant  must  have  faith 
in  me,  as  I  have  in  him ;  or  he  would  not  be 
here  at  this  time  of  night,  and  alone  with 
me  !  But  remember  this  also.  When  you 
meet  Pavannes  do  not  say  you  come  from  me  ! 
Keep  that  in  your  mind  ;  I  will  explain  the 
reason  afterwards.  Say  merely  that  his  wife 
is  found  and  is  wild  with  anxiety  about  him. 
If  you  say  anything  about  his  danger  he 
may  refuse  to  come.     Men  are  obstinate  1 " 

I  nodded  a  smiling  assent,  thinking  I  under- 
stood. At  the  same  time  I  permitted  myself 
in  my  own  mind  a  little  discretion.  Pavannes 
was  not  a  fool,  and  the  name  of  the  Vidame 
— but  however  I  should  see.  I  had  more 
to  say  to  him  than  she  knew  of.  Then  she 
explained  very  carefully  the  three  turnings 
I  had  to  take  to  reach  the  river,  and  the 
wharf  where  boats  most  commonly  lay,  and 
the  name  of  the  house  in  which  I  should  find 
M.  de  Pavannes. 
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"  He  is  at  the  H6tel  de  Bailli/'  she  said. 
•^  And  there,  I  think  that  is  all." 

"  No,  not  all,"  I  said  hardily.  **  There  is  one 
thing  I  have  not  got.    And  that  is  a  sword  ! " 

She  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes, 
started,  and  laughed — a  little  oddly.  But  she 
fetched  the  weapon.  "  Take  it,  and  do  not," 
she  urged,  *'  do  not  lose  time.  Do  not  mention 
me  to  Favannes.  Do  not  let  the  white  badges 
be  seen  as  you  return.  That  is  really  all. 
And  now  good  luck !  "  She  gave  me  her 
hand  to  kiss.  *'  Good  luck,  my  knight-errant, 
good  luck — and  come  back  to  me  soon  I " 

She  smiled  divinely,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
as  she  said  these  last  words  ;  and  the  same 
smile  followed  me  down  stairs  ;  for  she  leaned 
over  the  stair-head  with  one  of  the  lamps  in 
her  hand,  and  directed  me  how  to  draw  the 
bolts.  I  took  one  backwai*d  glance  as  I  did 
so  at  the  fair  stooping  figure  above  me,  the 
shining  eyes,  and  tiny  outstretched  hand, 
and  then  darting  out  into  the  gloom  I 
hurried  on  my  way. 

I  was  in  a  strange  mood.  A  few  minutes 
before  I  had  been  at  Pavannes'  door,  at  the 
end  of  our  journey ;  on  the  verge  of  success. 
I  had  been  within  an  ace,  as  I  supposed  at 
least,  of  executing  my  errand.  I  had  held 
the  cup  of  success  in  my  hand.  And  it  had 
slipped.  Now  the  conflict  had  to  be  fought 
over  again;  the  danger  to  be  faced.  It 
would  have  been  no  more  than  natural  if 
I  had  felt  the  disappointment  keenly ;  if  I 
had  almost  despaired. 

But  it  was  otherwise — fai*  otherwise. 
Never  had  my  heart  beat  higher  or  more 
proudly  than  as  I  now  hurried  through  the 
streets,  avoiding  such  groups  as  were  abroad 
in  them,  and  intent  only  on  observing  the 
proper  turnings.  Never  in  any  moment  of 
triumph  in  after  days,  in  love  or  war,  did 
anything  like  the  exhilaration,  the  energy,  the 
spirit,  of  those  minutes  come  Imck  to  me.  I 
had  a  woman's  badge  in  my  cap — for  the  first 
time — the  music  of  her  voice  in  my  ears. 
I  had  a  magic  ring  on  my  finger ;  a  talisman 
on  my  arm.  My  sword  was  at  my  side  again. 
All  around  me  lay  a  misty  city  of  adven- 
tures, of  danger  and  romance,  full  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  possibilities ;  a 
city  of  real  witchery — such  as  I  had  read  of 
in  stories — through  which  those  fairy  gifts 
and  my  right  hand  should  guide  me  safely, 
I  did  not  even  regret  my  brothers,  or  our 
separation.  I  was  the  eldest.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  cream  of  the  enterprise  should  be 
reserved  for  me,  Anne  de  Caylus.  And  to 
what  might  it  not  lead?  In  fancy  I  saw 
myself  already  a  duke  and  peer  of  France — 
already  I  held  the  baton. 


Yet  while  I  exulted  boyishly,  I  did  not 
forget  what  I  was  about.  I  kept  my  eyes 
open,  and  soon  remarked  that  the '  number 
of  people  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  dark 
streets  had  doubled  within  the  last  half  hour. 
The  silence  in  which  in  groups  or  singly  these 
figures  stole  by  me  was  very  striking.  I 
heard  no  brawling,  fighting,  or  singing ; 
yet  if  it  were  too  late  for  these  things,  why 
were  so  many  people  up  and  about  1  I  began 
to  count  presently,  and  found  that  at  least 
half  of  those  I  met  wore  badges  in  their 
hats  and  on  their  arms,  similar  to  mine,  and 
that  they  all  moved  with  a  businesslike  air, 
as  if  bound  for  some  rendezvous. 

I  was  not  a  fool,  though  I  was  young,  and  in 
some  matters  less  quick  than  Ci*oisette.  The 
hints  which  had  been  dropped  by  so  many 
had  not  been  lost  on  me.  "  There  is  more 
afoot  to-night  than  you  know  of  !  "  Madame 
d'O  had  said.  And  having  eyes  as  well  as 
ears  I  fully  believed  it.  Something  was  afoot. 
Something  was  going  to  happen  in  Paris 
before  morning.  But  whatf  I  wondered. 
Could  it  be  that  a  rebellion  was  about  to  break 
out  ?  If  so  I  was  on  the  king's  service,  and 
all  was  well.  I  might  even  be  going — and 
only  eighteen — to  make  history  !  Or  was  it 
only  a  brawl  on  a  great  scale  between  two 
parties  of  nobles  1  I  had  heard  of  such  things 
happening  in  Paris.  Then — well  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  act  in  that  case.  I  must  be 
guided  by  events. 

I  could  not  imagine  anything  else  which  it 
could  be.  That  is  the  truth,  though  it  may  need 
explanation.  I  was  accustomed  only  to  the 
milder  religious  differences,  the  more  evenly 
balanced  parties  of  Quercy,  where  the  peace 
between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  had 
been  welcome  to  all  save  a  very  few.  I  could 
not  gauge  therefore  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Parisian  populace,  and  lost  count  of  the  factor, 
which  made  possible  that  which  was  going  to 
happen — was  going  to  happen  in  Paris  before 
daylight  as  surely  as  the  sun  was  going  to  rise ! 
I  knew  that  the  Huguenot  nobles  were  present 
in  the  city  in  great  numbers.  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  they  could  as  a  body  be  in 
danger.  They  were  many  and  powerful,  and  as 
was  said,  in  favour  with  the  king.  They  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
— France's  brother-in-law  of  a  week,  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  :  and  though  these  princes 
were  young,  Coligny  the  sagacious  admiral 
was  old,  and  not  much  the  worse  I  had  learned 
for  his  wound.  He  at  least  was  high  in  royal 
favour,  a  trusted  counsellor.  Had  not  the 
king  visited  him  on  his  sick-bed  and  sat  by 
him  for  an  hour  together  ? 

Surely,   I  thought,  if  there  were  danger, 
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these  men  would  know  of  it.  And  then  the 
Huguenots'  main  enemy,  Henri  le  Balafr^,  the 
splendid  Duke  of  Guise,  ''our  great  man,'*  and 
**  Lorraine,"  as  the  crowd  called  him — he,  it 
was  rumoured  was  in  disgrace  at  court.  So 
that  all  these  things,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
peaceful  and  joyous  occasion  which  had 
brought  the  Huguenots  to  Paris,  and  which 
seemed  to  put  treachery  out  of  the  question, 
were  more  than  enough  to  prevent  me  fore- 
casting the  event. 

If  for  a  moment  indeed,  as  I  hurried  along 
towards  the  river,  anything  like  the  truth 
occurred  to  me,  I  put  it  from  me.  I  say  with 
pride  I  put  it  from  me  as  a  thing  impossible. 
For  God  forbid —  one  may  speak  out  the  truth 
these  forty  years  back — God  forbid,  say  I, 
that  all  Frenchmen  should  bear  the  blood - 
guiltiness  which  came  of  other  than  French 
brains,  though  French  were  the  hands  that 
did  the  work. 

I  was  not  greatly  troubled  by  my  forebod- 
ings therefore  :  and  the  state  of  exaltation 
to  which  Madame  d'O's  confidence  had  raised 
my  spirits  lasted  until  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  by  the  Louvre  brought  me  suddenly 
within  sight  of  the  river.  There  faint  moon- 
light bursting  momentarily  through  the 
clouds  was  shining  on  the  placid  surface  of  the 
water.  The  fresh  air  played  upon,  and  cooled 
my  temples.  And  this  with  the  quiet  scene 
so  abruptly  presented  to  me,  gave  check  to 
my  thoughts,  and  somewhat  sobered  me. 

At  some  distance  to  mv  left  I  could  dis- 
tinguish  in  the  middle  of  the  river  the  pile  of 
buildings  which  crowd  the  He  de  la  Cit6,  and 
could  follow  the  nearer  arm  of  the  stream  as 
it  swept  landwards  of  this,  closely  hemmed  in 
by  houses,  but  unbroken  as  yet  by  the  arches 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,  which  I  have  lived  to  see 
built.  Not  far  from  me  on  my  right — indeed 
within  a  stone's  throw — the  bulky  mass  of  the 
Louvre  rose  dark  and  shapeless  against  the 
sky.  Only  a  narrow  open  space  — the  foreshore 
— separated  me  from  the  water;  beyond  which 
I  could  see  an  irregular  line  of  buildings, 
which  no  doubt  formed  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain. 

I  had  been  told  that  I  should  find  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  water,  and  boats  moored 
at  the  foot  of  them,  at  this  point.  Accord- 
ingly I  walked  quickly  across  the  open  space 
to  a  spot,  where  I  made  out  a  couple  of  posts 
set  up  on  the  brink — doubtless  to  mark  the 
landing  place. 

I  had  not  gone  ten  paces  however  out  of 
the  shadow,  before  I  chanced  to  look  round, 
and  discerned  with  an  unpleasant  eerie  feeling 
three  figures  detach  themselves  from  it,  and 
advance  in  a  row  behind  me,  so  as  the  better 


to  cut  off  my  retreat.  I  was  not  to  succeed 
in  my  enterprise  too  easily.  That  was  clear. 
Still  I  thought  it  better  to  act  as  if  I  had  not 
seen  my  followers,  and  collecting  myself,  I 
walked  as  quickly  as  I  could  down  to  the 
steps.  The  thi*ee  were  by  that  time  close 
upon  me — within  striking  distance  almost.  I 
turned  abruptly  and  confronted  them. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  1 " 
I  said,  eying  them  warily,  my  hand  on  my 
sword. 

They  did  not  answer,  but  separated  more 
widely  so  as  to  form  a  half-circle  ;  and  one 
of  them  whistled.  On  the  instant  a  knot  of 
men  started  out  from  the  line  of  houses,  and 
came  quickly  across  the  strip  of  light 
towards  us. 

The  position  seemed  serious.  If  I  could 
have  run — but  I  glanced  round,  and  found 
escape  in  that  fashion  impossible.  There 
were  men  crouching  on  the  steps  behind  me 
— between  me  and  the  river.  I  had  fallen 
into  a  trap.  Indeed  there  was  nothing  for 
it  now  but  to  do  OS  Madame  had  bidden  me 
— play  the  man  boldly.  I  had  the  words 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  had  enough  of 
the  excitement  I  had  lately  felt,  still  bound- 
ing in  my  veins  to  give  nerve  and  daring. 
I  folded  my  arms  and  drew  myself  up. 

*'  Knaves ! "  I  said,  with  as  much  quiet 
contempt  as  I  could  muster,  "  you  mistake 
me.  You  do  not  know  whom  you  have  to 
deal  with.  Get  me  a  boat,  and  let  two  of 
you  row  me  across.  Hinder  me,  and  your 
necks  shall  answer  for  it — or  your  backs  !  " 

A  laugh  and  an  oath  of  derision  formed 
the  only  response,  and  before  I  could  add 
more  the  lai'ger  group  arrived,  and  joined 
the  three. 

"  Who  is  it,  Pierre  %  "  asked  one  of  these 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  which  showed  that  I 
had  not  fallen  amongst  mere  thieves. 

The  speaker  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
band.  He  had  a  feather  in  his  bonnet,  and 
I  saw  a  steel  corslet  gleam  under  his  cloak, 
when  some  one  held  up  a  lanthom  to  examine 
me  the  better.  His  trunk-hose  were  striped 
with  black,  white,  and  green — the  livery  as  I 
learned  afterwards  of  Monsieur  the  King's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Third ;  then  a  close  friend  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  later  his  murderer. 
The  captain  spoke  with  a  foreign  accent. 
His  complexion  was  dark  to  swarthiness. 
His  eyes  sparkled  and  flashed  like  black 
beads.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  an 
Italian. 

'*  A  gallant  young  cock  enough,"  the  sol- 
dier who  had  whistled  answered  ;  "  and  not 
quite  of  the  breed  we  expected."     He  held 
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his  lanthom  towards  me  and  pointed  to  the 
white  badge  on  my  sleeve.  ''  It  strikes  me 
that  we  have  caught  a  crow  instead  of  a 
pigeon  1 " 

"How  comes  thisi"  the  Italian  asked 
harshly,  addressing  me.  "Who  are  youl 
And  why  do  you  wish  to  cross  the  river  at 
this  time  of  night,  young  sir  V 

I  acted  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
"  Play  the  man  boldly  !  '*  Madame  had  said. 
I  would :  and  I  did  with  a  vengeance.  I 
sprang  forward  and  seized  the  captain  by  the 
clasp  of  his  cloak,  and  shaking  him  violently 
flung  him  off  with  all  my  force,  so  that  he 
reeled.  **  Dog  I ''  I  exclaimed,  advancing,  as 
if  I  would  seize  him  again.  "  Learn  how  to 
speak  to  your  betters  !  Am  I  to  be  stopped 
by  such  sweepings  as  you  1  Hark  ye,  I  am 
on  the  King's  service  !  " 

He  fairly  spluttered  with  rage.  "More 
like  the  devil's  ! ''  he  exclaimed,  pronouncing 
his  words  abominably,  and  fumbling  vainly 
for  his  weapon.  "  King's  service  or  no 
service  you  do  not  insidt  Andrea  Palla- 
vicini ! 

I  could  only  vindicate  my  daring  by 
greater  daring ;  I  saw  this  even  as,  death 
staring  me  in  the  face,  my  heart  seemed  to 
stop.  The  man  had  his  mouth  opened  and 
his  hand  raised  to  give  an  order  which 
would  probably  have  sent  Anne  de  Caylus 
from  the  world ;  when  I  cried  passionately 
— ^it  was  my  last  chance,  and  I  never  wished 
to  live  more  strongly  than  at  that  moment 
—  I  cried  passionately,  "  Andrea  Palla- 
vicini,  if  such  be  your  name,  look  at  that ! 
Look  at  that ! "  I  repeated,  shaking  my 
open  hand  before  his  face,  "  and  then  hinder 
me  if  you  dare !  To-morrow  if  you  have 
quarterings  enough,  I  will  see  to  your 
quarrel  1  Now  send  me  on  my  way,  or 
your  fate  be  on  your  own  head  !  Disobey — 
ay,  do  but  hesitate — and  I  will  call  on  these 
very  men  of  yours  to  cut  you  down  !  " 

So  I  staked  all  on  a  talisman — a  tahsman 
of  which  I  did  not  know  the  value  !  To 
me  it  was  the  turn  of  a  die,  for  I  had  had 
no  leisure  to  look  at  the  ring,  and  knew 
no  more  than  a  babe  whose  it  was.  But  the 
venture  was  as  happy  as  desperate. 

Andrea  Pallavicini's  expression — no  plea- 
sant one  at  the  best  of  times — changed  on 
the  instant.  His  face  fell  as  he  seized  my 
hand,  and  peered  at  the  ring  long  and  intently. 
Then  he  cast  a  quick  glance  of  suspicion  at  his 
men,  of  hatred  at  me.  But  I  cared  nothing 
for  his  glance.  I  saw  already  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  obey  the  charm  : 
and  that  for  me  was  everything.  "  If  you 
had  shown  that  to  me  a  little  earlier,  young 


sir,  it  would,  maybe,  have  been  better  for 
both  of  us,"  he  said,  a  surly  menace  in 
his  voice.  And  cursing  his  men  for  their 
stupidity,  he  ordered  two  of  them  to  unmoor 
a  boat. 

Apparently  the  craft  had  been  secured 
with  more  care  than  skill,  for  to  loosen  it 
seemed  to  be  a  work  of  time.  Meanwhile 
I  stood  waiting  in  the  midst  of  the  group, 
anxious  and  yet  exultant ;  an  object  of 
curiosity,  and  yet  curious  myself.  I  heard 
the  guards  whisper  together,  and  caught  such 
phrases  as  "  It  is  the  Due  d'Aumale." 

"  No,  it  is  not  D' Aumale." 

"  Well,  he  has  the  Duke's  ring,  fool ! " 

"  The  Duke's  ] " 

"  Ay." 

"  Then  it  is  all  right,  God  bless  him  !  " 
this  last  uttered  with  extreme  fervour. 

I  was  conscious  too  of  being  the  object  of 
many  respectful  glances  ;  and  had  just  bidden 
the  men  on  the  steps  below  me  to  be  quick, 
when  I  discovered  to  my  horror  three 
figures  moving  across  the  open  space  towards 
us,  coming  apparently  from  the  same  point 
from  which  Pallavicini  and  his  men  had 
emerged. 

In  a  moment  I  foresaw  danger.  "  Now  be 
quick  there  ! "  I  cried  again.  But  scarcely 
had  I  spoken  before  I  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  afloat  before  they  came  up, 
and  I  prepared  to  stand  my  ground  reso- 
lutely. 

The  first  words  however  with  which 
Pallavicini  saluted  the  new-comers  scattered 
my  fears.  "  Well,  what  the  foul  fiend  do 
you  wanti"  he  exclaimed  rudely;  and  he 
rapped  out  half  a  dozen  corpos  before  they 
could  answer  him.  "  What  have  you  brought 
him  here  for,  when  I  left  him  in  the  guard- 
house ?     Imbeciles ! " 

"  Captain  Pallavicini,"  interposed  the  mid- 
most of  the  three,  speaking  with  patience — 
he  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  dressed  with 
some  richness,  though  his  clothes  were  now 
disordered  as  though  by  a  struggle — "I  have 
induced  these  good  men  to  bring  me  down — " 

"Then,"  cried  the  captain^  brutally  inter- 
rupting him,  "you  have  lost  your  labour. 
Monsieur." 

"You  do  not  know  me,"  replied  the 
prisoner  with  steniness — a  prisoner  he 
seemed  to  be.  "You  do  not  understand 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
and  that -" 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  the  Italian 
again  cut  him  short.  "  A  fig  for  the  Prince 
of  Conde !  "  he  cried ;  "  I  understand  my  duty. 
You  may  as  well  take  things  easily.  You 
cannot  cross,  and  you  cannot  go  home,  and 
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you  cannot  have  any  explanation ;  except 
that  it  is  the  King's  will !  Explanation  1' * 
he  grumbled,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  you  will  get 
it  soon  enough,  I  warrant !  Before  you  want 
it!" 

"  But  there  is  a  boat  going  to  cross,"  said 
the  other,  controlling  his  temper  by  an 
effort  and  speaking  'with  dignity.  **  You 
told  me  that  by  the  King's  order  no  one 
could  cross ;  and  you  arrested  me  because  I 
persisted.  Now  what  does  this  mean.  Captain 
Pallavicinil  Other.:;  are  crossing.  I  ask 
what  this  means  ] " 

"Whatever  you  please,  M.  de  Pavannes," 
the  Italian  retorted  contemptuously.  "  Ex- 
plain it  for  yourself  !  " 

I  started.  The  name  struck  my  ear.  I 
cried  out  in  surprise,  "  M.  de  Pavannes ! " 
Had  I  heard  aright  I 

Apparently  I  had,  for  the  prisoner  turned 
to  me  hurriedly.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said  with 
dignity,  "  I  am  M.  de  Pavannes.  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  but  you 
seem  to  be  a  gentleman."  He  cast  a  wither- 
ing glance  at  the  captain.  "Perhaps  you 
will  explain  to  me  why  this  violence  has 
been  done  to  me.  If  you  can,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  favour;  if  not,  pardon  me." 

I  did  not  answer  him  at  once,  for  a  good 
reason — that  every  faculty  1  had  was  bent  on 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  man  himself.  He  was 
fair,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion.  His  beard 
was  cut  in  the  short  pointed  fashion  of  the 
court ;  and  in  these  respects  he  bore  a  kind 
of  likeness,  a  curious  likeness,  to  Louis  do 
Pavannes.  But  his  figure  was  shorter  and 
stouter.  He  was  less  martial  in  bearing, 
with  more  of  the  air  of  a  scholar  than  a  sol- 
dier. "You  are  related  to  M.  Louis  de 
Pavannes,"  I  said,  my  heart  beginning  to 
beat  with  an  odd  excitement.  I  think  I 
foresaw  already  what  was  coming. 

"  I  am  Louis  de  Pavannes,"  he  replied 
Avith  impatience. 

I  stared  at  him  in  silence :  thinking — 
thinking — thinking.  And  then  I  said, 
slowly,  "  You  have  a  cousin  of  the  same 
name?" 

"  I  have." 

"  He  fell  prisoner  to  the  Vicomte  de  Caylus 
at  Moncontour  ? " 

"  He  did,"  he  answered  curtlv.  "  But 
what  of  that,  sir  ? " 

Again  1  did  not  answer — at  once.  The 
murder  was  out.  I  remembered — in  the  dim 
fashion  in  which  one  remembers  such  things 
after  the  event — that  I  had  heard  Louis  de 
Pavannes,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  him,  mention  this  cousin  of  the  same 
name ;  the  head  of  a  younger  branch.    But  our 


Louis  living  in  Provence  and  the  other  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  distance  between  their  homes,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  times  had  loosened  a  tie 
which  their  common  religion  might  have 
strengthened.  They  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
one  another.  As  Louis  had  spoken  of  his 
namttsake  but  once  during  his  long  stay  with 
us,  and  I  had  not  then  foreseen  the  connection 
to  be  formed  between  our  families,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  in  the  course  of  months  the 
chance  w^ord  passed  out  of  my  head,  and  I 
clean  forgot  the  subject  of  it. 

Here  however  he  was  before  my  eyes,  and 
seeing  him,  I  saw  too  what  the  discovery 
meant.  It  meant  a  most  joyful  thing !  a 
most  wonderful  thing !  It  meant  that  our 
Louis  de  Pavannes — my  cheek  burned  for 
my  want  of  faith  in  him — was  no  villain 
after  all,  but  such  a  noble  gentleman  as  we 
liad  always  till  this  day  thought  him !  It 
meant  that  he  was  no  court  gallant  bent  on 
breaking  a  country  heart  for  sport,  but  Kit's 
own  true  lover  !  And — and  it  meant  more 
— it  meant  that  he  was  yet  in  danger,  and 
still  ignorant  of  the  vow  that  unchained 
fiend  Bezers  had  taken  to  have  his  life !  In 
pursuing  his  namesake  we  had  been  led 
astray,  how  sadly  I  only  knew  now  I  And 
had  indeed  lost  most  precious  time. 

"  Your  wife,  M.  de  Pavannes," — I  began  in 
haste,  seeing  the  necessity  of  explaining 
matters  with  the  utmost  quickness.     "  Your 

"  Ah,  my  wife  !  "  he  cried  interrupting  me, 
with  anxiety  in  his  tone.  "What  of  her? 
You  have  seen  her  % " 

"  I  have.  She  is  safe  at  your  house  in  the 
Rue  de  St.  Merri." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that  !  "  he  replied 
fervently.  Before  he  could  say  moie  Captain 
Andrea  interrupted  us.  I  could  see  that 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  afresh.  He 
pushed  rudely  between  us,  and  addressing 
me  said,  "  Now,  young  sir,  your  boat  is 
ready." 

"  My  boat  1 "  I  answered,  while  I  rapidly 
considered  the  situation.  Of  course  I  did 
not  want  to  cross  the  river  now.  No  doubt 
Pavannes — this  Pavannes — could  guide  me 
to  Louis'  address.     "  My  boat  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  is  waiting,"  the  Italian  replied, 
his  black  eyes  roving  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us. 

"  Then  let  it  wait  !  "  I  answered  haughtily, 
speaking  with  an  assumption  of  anger. 
"  Plague  upon  you  for  interrupting  us  !  I 
shall  not  cross  the  river  now.  This  gentle- 
man can  give  me  the  information  I  want.  I 
shall  take  him  back  with  me." 

"To  whom?" 
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"To  whom?  To  those  who  sent  me, 
sirrah  !  "  I  thundered.  "  You  do  not  seem 
to  be  much  in  the  Duke's  confidence,  captain," 
I  went  on ;  *'  now  take  a  word  of  advice  from 
me  !  There  is  nothing  so  easily  cast  off  as 
an  over-officious  servant !  He  goes  too  far — 
and  he  goes  like  an  old  glove !  An  old 
glove,"  I  repeated  grimly,  sneering  in  his 
face,  **  which  saves  the  hand  and  suffers  it- 
self. Beware  of  too  much  zeal,  Captain 
Pallavicini ! " 

He  turned  pale  with  anger  at  being  thus 
treated  by  a  beardless  boy.  But  he  faltered 
all  the  same.  What  I  said  was  unpleasant. 
But  the  bravo  knew  it  was  true. 

I  saw  the  impression  I  had  made,  and  I 
turned  to  the  soldiers  round.  "  Bring  here, 
my  friends,"  I  said,  "M.  de  Pavannes' 
sword  ! " 

One  ran  up  to  the  guard-house  and  brought 
it  at  once.  They  were  townsfolk,  burgher 
guards  or  such  like,  and  for  some  reason  be- 
trayed so  evident  a  respect  for  me,  that  I 
soberly  believe  they  would  have  turned  on 
their  temporary  leader  at  my  bidding. 
Pavannes  took  his  sword,  and  placed  it 
under  his  arm.  We  both  bowed  cere- 
moniously to  Pallavicini,  who  scowled  in 
response ;  and  slowly — I  was  afraid  to  show 
any  signs  of  haste — we  walked  across  the 
moonlit  space  to  the  bottom  of  the  street  by 
which  I  had  come.  There  the  gloom  swal- 
lowed us  up  at  once.  Pavannes  touched  my 
sleeve  and  stopped  in  the  darkness. 

"I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  thank  you  for 
your  aid,"  he  said  with  emotion,  turning  and 
facing  me.  "  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of 
addressing  t " 

"  M.  Anne  de  Caylus,  a  friend  of  your 
cousin,"  I  replied. 

"  Indeed  ? "  he  said ;  "  well,  I  thank  you 
most  heartily,"  and  we  embraced  with 
warmth. 

"  But  I  could  have  done  little,"  I  answered 
modestly,  "  on  your  behalf,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  ring." 

"  And  the  virtue  of  the  ring  lies  in " 

"  In — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  in  what ! "  I 
confessed.  Then  I  forgot  one  portion  of 
my  lady's  commands  in  the  sympathy  which 
the  scene  had  naturally  created  between  us. 
I  added  impulsively,  "All  I  know  is  that 
Madame  d'O  gave  it  me ;  and  that  it  has 
done  all,  and  more  than  all  she  said  it 
would." 

"  Who  gave  it  you  1 "  he  asked,  and  he 
grasped  my  arm  so  tightly  as  to  hurt  me. 

"Madame  d'O,"  I  repeated.  It  was  too 
late  to  draw  back  now. 

"  That  woman  ! "  he  ejaculated  in  a  strangp 


low  whisper.  "  Is  it  possible  1  That  woman 
gave  it  to  you  1  " 

I  wondered  what  on  earth  he  meant,  suiv 
prise,  scorn  and  dislike  were  so  blended 
in  his  tone.  It  even  seemed  to  me  that  he 
drew  off  from  me  somewhat.  "  Yes,  M.  de 
Pavannes,"  I  I'eplied,  offended  and  indignant. 
"  It  is  so  far  possible  that  it  is  the  truth,  and 
more,  I  think  you  would  not  so  speak  of  this 
lady  if  you  knew  all  ;  and  that  it  was 
thi*ough  her  your  wife  was  to^ay  freed  from 
those  who  were  detaining  her,  and  taken 
safely  home  !  " 

"  Ha !  "  he  cried  eagerly.  "  Then  where 
has  my  wife  been  1 " 

"  At  the  house  of  Mirepoix,  the  glover,"  I 
answered  coldly,  "in  the  Rue  Platriere. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  You  do.  Well,  she  was 
kept  there  a  prisoner,  until  we  helped  her 
to  escape  an  hour  or  so  ago." 

He  did  not  seem  to  comprehend.  I  could 
see  little  of  his  face,  but  there  was  doubt 
and  wonder  in  his  tone  when  he  spoke. 
"  Mirepoix  the  glover  "  !  he  murmured.  "  He 
is  an  honest  man  enough,  though  a  Catholic. 
She  was  kept  there !  Who  kept  her  there  1 " 

"The  Abbess  of  the  TJrsulines  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  I  explained, 
fretting  with  impatience.  This  wonder  was 
misplaced,  I  thought :  and  time  was  passing. 
"  Madame  d*0  found  out  where  she  was," 
I  continued,  "  and  took  her  home,  and  then 
sent  me  to  fetch  you,  hearing  you  had 
crossed  the  river.  That  is  the  story  in  brief." 

"  That  woman  sent  you  to  fetch  me  ? "  he 
repeated  again. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  angrily.  "  She  did,  M. 
de  Pavannes." 

"  Then,"  he  said  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of 
solemn  conviction  which  could  not  but 
impress  me,  "  there  is  a  trap  laid  for  me ! 
She  is  the  worst,  the  most  wicked,  the 
vilest  of  women  I  If  she  sent  you,  this  is  a 
trap !  And  my  wife  has  fallen  into  it  already  ! 
Heaven  help  her — and  me — if  it  be  so  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  are  some  statements  for  which  it 
is  impossible  to  be  prepared  :  statements  so 
strong  and  so  startling  that  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  them  except  by  action — by  a  blow. 
And  this  of  M.  de  Pavannes  was  one  of  these. 
If  there  had  been  any  one  present,  I  think 
I  should  have  given  him  the  lie  and  drawn 
upon  him.  But  alone  with  him  at  midnight  in 
the  shadow  near  the  bottom  of  the  Rue  des 
Fosses,  with  no  witnesses,  with  every  reason 
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to  feel  friendly  towards  him,  what  was  I 
to  dol 

As  a  fact  I  did  nothing.  I  stood,  silent 
and  stupefied,  waiting  to  hear  more.  He 
did  not  keep  me  long. 

"She  is  my  wife's  sister,"  he  continued 
grimly.  "  But  I  have  no  reason  to  shield 
her  on  that  account !  Shield  her  1  Had  you 
lived  at  court  only  a  month  I  might  shield 
her  all  I  could,  M.  de  Caylus,  it  would  avail 
nothing.  Not  Madame  de  Sauves  is  better 
known.  And  I  would  not  if  I  could !  I 
know  well — though  my  wife  will  not  beb'eve 
it — that  there  is  nothing  so  near  Madame 
d*0*s  heart  as  to  get  rid  of  her  sister  and 
me— of  both  of  us — that  she  may  succeed 
to  Madeleine's  inheritance  !  Oh,  yes,  I  had 
good  grounds  for  being  nervous  yesterday, 
when  my  wife  did  not  return,"  he  added 
excitedly. 

"  But  there  at  least  you  wrong  Madame 
d'O  !  "  I  cried,  shocked  and  horrified  by 
an  accusation,  that  seemed  so  much  more 
dreadful  in  the  silence  and  gloom — ^and  withal 
so  much  less  preposterous  than  it  might 
have  seemed  in  the  daylight.  "There  you 
certainly  wrong  her  I  For  shame  !  M.  de 
Pavannes." 

He  came  a  step  nearer,  and  laying  a  hand 
on  my  sleeve  peered  into  my  face.  "Did 
you  see  a  priest  with  her  ? "  he  asked 
slowly.  "  A  man  called  the  Coadjutor — a 
down  looking  dog  ?  " 

I  said — with  a  shiver  of  dread,  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  born  of  his  manner — 
that  I  had.  And  I  explained  the  part  the 
priest  had  taken. 

"Then,"  Pavannes  rejoined,  "I  am  right. 
There  is  a  trap  laid  for  me.  The  Abbess  of 
the  XJrsulines  I  She  abduct  my  wife  ?  Why, 
she  is  her  dearest  friend,  believe  me.  It  is 
impossible.  She  would  be  more  likely  to 
save  her  from  danger  than  to — umph  !  wait 
a  minute."  I  did  :  I  waited,  dreading  what 
he  might  discover,  until  he  muttered,  check- 
ing himself — "  Can  that  be  it  ]  Can  it  be 
that  the  Abbess  did  know  of  some  danger 
threatening  us,  and  would  have  put  Madeleine 
in  a  safe  retreat  1  I  wonder !  " 

And  I  wondered :  and  then  —  w^ell, 
thoughts  are  like  gunpowder.  The  least 
spark  will  fire  a  train.  His  words  were  few, 
but  formed  spark  enough  to  raise  such  a 
flare  in  my  brain  as  for  a  moment  blinded 
me,  and  shook  me  so  that  I  trembled.  The 
shock  over,  I  was  left  face  to  face  with  a 
possibility  of  wickedness  such  as  I  could 
never  have  suspected  of  myself.  I  remem- 
bered Mirepoix's  distress  and  the  priest's 
'""Terness.      I  recalled   the    gruff   warning 


Bezers — even  Bezers — had  given  Madame 
de  Pavannes  when  he  told  her  that  she 
would  be  better  where  she  was.  I  thought 
of  the  wakefulness  which  I  had  marked  in 
the  streets,  the  silent  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the 
signs  of  coming  strife,  and  contrasted  these 
with  the  quietude  and  seeming  safety  of 
Mirepoix's  house ;  and  I  hastily  asked 
Pavannes  at  what  time  he  had  been 
arrested. 

"About  an  hour  before  midnight,"  he 
answered. 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  what  is  hap- 
pening?" I  replied  quickly.  "Why,  even 
while  we  are  loitering  here — but  listen  !  " 

And  with  all  speed,  stammering  indeed  in 
my  haste  and  anxiety,  I  told  him  what  I  had 
noticed  in  the  streets,  and  the  hints  I  had 
heard,  .and  I  showed  him  the  badges  with 
which  Madame  had  furnished  me. 

His  manner  when  he  had  heard  me  out 
frightened  me  still  more.  He  drew  me  on  in 
a  kind  of  fury  to  a  house  in  the  windows  of 
which  some  lighted  candles  had  appeared  not 
a  minute  before.  "  The  ring  !  "  he  cried, 
"  let  me  see  the  ring !     Whose  is  it  1 " 

He  held  up  my  hand  to  this  chance  light 
and  we  looked  at  the  ring.  It  was  a  heavy 
gold  signet,  with  one  curious  characteristic : 
it  had  two  facets.  On  one  of  these  was 
engraved  the  letter  "H,"  and  above  it  a 
crown.  On  the  other  was  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings. 

Pavannes  let  my  hand  drop  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  in  sudden  despair.  "  It  is 
the  Duke  of  Guise's,"  he  muttered.  "  It  is 
the  eagle  of  Lorraine." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  I  softly,  seeing  light.  The 
Duke  was  the  idol  then,  as  later,  of  the 
Parisian  populace,  and  I  understood  now 
why  the  citizen  soldiers  had  shown  me  such 
respect.  They  had  taken  me  for  the  Duke's 
envoy  and  confidant. 

But  I  saw  no  farther.  Pavannes  did,  and 
murmured  bitterly,  "  We  may  say  our 
prayers,  we  Huguenots.  That  is  our  death- 
warrant.  To-morrow  night  there  will  not 
be  one  left  in  Paris,  lad.  Guise  has  his 
father's  death  to  avenge,  and  these  cursed 
Parisians  will  do  his  bidding  like  the  wolves 
they  are !  Rosny  warned  us  of  this,  word 
for  word.  I  would  to  Heaven  we  had  taken 
his  advice  !  " 

"  Stay  !  "  I  cried — he  was  going  too  fast 
for  me, — "  stay  !  "  His  monstrous  conception, 
though  it  marched  some  way  with  m/^  own 
suspicions,  outran  them  far !  I  saw  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  it.  "  The  King — the 
King  would  not  permit  such  a  thing,  M.  de 
Pavannes,"  I  argued. 
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"  Boy,  you  are  blind ! "  he  rejoined  im- 
patiently ;  for  now  he  saw  all  and  I 
nothing.  "  Yonder  was  the  Duke  of  Anjou's 
captain — Monsieur's  officer,  the  follower  of 
France's  brother,  mark  you  !  And  lie — he 
obeyed  the  Duke's  ring !  And  the  river. 
Why  are  w^e  not  to  cross  the  river  1  The 
King  indeed  !  The  King  has  undone  us. 
He  has  sold  us  to  his  brother  and  the 
Guises.  Va  chasner  VIdole  " — for  the  second 
time  I  heard  the  quaint  phrase,  which  I 
learned  afterwards  was  an  anagram  of  the 
King's  name,  Charles  de  Yalois,  used  by 
the  Protestants  as  a  password — "  Va  clicisser 
ridole  has  betrayed  us  !  I  remember  the 
very  words  he  used  to  the  Admiral :  *  Now 
we  have  got  you  here  we  shall  not  let  you 
go  so  easily  I '  Oh,  the  traitor !  The 
wretched  traitor  ! " 

He  leaned  against  the  wall  overcome  by 
the  horror  of  the  conviction  which  had  burst 
upon  him,  and  unnerved  by  the  imminence 
of  the  peril.  At  all  times  he  was  an  unready 
man,  I  fancy,  more  fit,  courage  apart,  for  the 
college  than  the  field  ;  and  now  he  gave  way 
to  despair.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  his  wife 
unmanned  him.  Perhaps  the  excitement 
through  which  he  had  already  gone  tended  to 
stupefy  him,  or  the  suddenness  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

At  any  rate  I  was  the  first  to  gather  my 
^vits  together,  and  my  earliest  impulse  was  to 
tear  into  two  parts  a  white  handkerchief  I 
had  in  my  pouch,  and  fasten  one  to  his  sleeve, 
the  other  in  his  hat,  in  rough  imitation  of  the 
badges  I  wore  myself. 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  I  no  longer 
trusted  Madame  d'O.  I  was  not  convinced, 
it  is  true,  of  her  conscious  guUt.  Still  I  did 
not  trust  her  entirely.  "  Do  not  wear  them 
on  your  return,"  she  had  said,  and  that  was 
odd,  although  I  could  not  believe  that  she  was 
such  a  siren  as  Father  Pierre  had  warned  us 
of,  telling  tales  from  old  poets.  Yet  I 
doubted,  shuddering  as  I  did  so.  Her  com- 
panionship with  that  vile  priest,  her  strange 
eagerness  to  secure  Pavannes'  return,  her 
mysterious  directions  to  me,  her  anxiety  to 
take  her  sister  home — home  where  she  would 
•  be  exposed  to  danger,  as  being  in  a  known 
Huguenot's  house — these  things  pointed  to 
but  one  conclusion  ;  still  that  one  was  so  hor- 
rible that  I  would  not,  even  while  I  doubted 
and  distrusted  her,  I  would  not,  I  could  not 
accept  it.  I  put  it  from  me,  and  refused  to 
believe  it,  although  during  the  rest  of  that 
night  it  kept  coming  back  to  me  and  knock- 
ing for  admission  at  my  brain. 

All  this  flashed  through  my  mind  while  I 
was  fixing  on  Pavannes'  badges.     Not  that 


I  lost  time  about  it,  for  from  the  moment  I 
grasped  the  position  as  he  conceived  it,  every 
minute  we  had  wasted  on  explanations 
seemed  to  me  an  hour.  I  reproached  myself 
for  having  forgotten  even  for  an  instant  that 
w^hich  had  brought  us  to  town — the  rescue 
of  Kit's  lover.  We  had  small  chance  now  of 
reaching  him  in  time,  misled  as  we  had  been 
by  this  miserable  mistake  in  identity.  If 
my  companion's  fears  were  well  founded,  he* 
would  fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  probably  before  we  could  reach 
him.  If  ill-founded,  still  we  had  small  reason 
to  hope.  Bezers'  vengeance  would  not  wait. 
I  knew  him  too  well  to  think  it.  A  Guise 
might  spare  his  foe,  but  the  Vidame — the 
Vidame  never  I 

I  glanced  up  at  the  line  of  sky  showing  be- 
tween the  tall  houses,  and  lo !  the  dawn  was 
coming.  It  wanted  scarcely  half  an  hour  of 
daylight,  though  down  in  the  dark  streets 
about  us  the  night  still  reigned.  Yes,  the 
morning  was  coming,  bright  and  hopeful, 
and  the  city  was  quiet.  There  were  no  signs, 
no  sounds  of  riot  or  disorder.  Surely,  I 
thought,  surely  Pavannes  must  be  mistaken. 
Either  the  plot  had  never  existed,  that  was 
most  likely,  or  it  had  been  abandoned,  or 
perhaps —    Crack  ! 

A  pistol  shot !  Short,  sharp,  ominous  it 
rang  cut  on  the  instant,  a  solitary  sound  in 
the  night !  It  was  somewhere  near  us.  I 
stopped.  I  was  speaking  to  my  companion 
at  the  moment.  "  Where  was  it  1 "  I  cried, 
looking  behind  ma 

"  Close  to  us.  Near  the  Louvre,"  he 
answered,  listening  intently.  "  See !  See  ! 
Ah,  heavens !  "  in  a  voice  of  despair,  **  it  was 
a  signal ! " 

It  was.  One,  two,  three,  before  I  could 
count  them,  lights  sprang  into  brightness  in 
the  windows  of  every  other  house  in  the 
short  street  where  we  stood,  as  if  lighted  by 
a  single  hand.  Before  too  I  could  count  as 
many  more,  or  ask  him  what  this  meant,  be- 
fore indeed  we  could  speak  or  stir  from  the 
spot,  or  think  what  we  should  do,  with  a 
hurried  clang  and  clash,  as  if  brought  into 
motion  by  furious  frenzied  hands,  a  great 
bell  above  our  heads  began  to  boom  and 
whirr  !  It  hurled  its  notes  into  space,  it 
suddenly  filled  all  the  silence.  It  dashed  its 
harsh  sounds  down  upon  the  trembling  city, 
till  the  air  heaved,  and  the  houses  about  us 
rocked.  It  made  in  an  instant  a  pande- 
monium of  the  quiet  night. 

We  turned  and  hurried  instinctively  from 
the  place,  crouching  and  amazed,  looking 
upwards  with  bent  shoulders  and  scared 
faces.      "  What  is  it  ]     What   is   it   ? "    I 
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cried,  half  in  resentment,  half  in  terror. 
It  deafened  me.* 

"  The  bell  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois !  " 
he  shouted  in  answer.  "  The  Church  of  the 
Louvre.    It  is  as  I  said.     We  are  doomed !  '* 

"  Doomed  ?  No  ! "  I  replied  fiercely,  for 
my  courage  seemed  to  rise  again  on  the 
wave  of  sound  and  excitement  as  if  re- 
bounding from  the  momentary  shock. 
"  Never !  We  wear  the  devil's  livery,  and 
he  will  look  after  his  own.  Draw,  man, 
and  let  him  that  stops  us  look  to  himself. 
You  know  the  way.  Lead  on ! "  I  cried 
savagely. 

He  caught  the  infection  and  drew  his 
sword.  So  we  started  boldly,  and  the  result 
justified  my  confidence.  We  looked  no  doubt 
as  like  murderers  as  any  who  were  abroad 
that  night.  Moving  in  this  desperate  guise 
we  hastened  up  that  street  and  into  another 
— still  pursued  by  the  din  and  clangour  of 
the  bell — and  then  a  short  distance  along  a 
third.  We  were  not  stopped  or  addressed  by 
any  one,  though  numbers,  increasing  each 
moment  as  door  after  door  opened,  and  wo 
drew  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  commotion, 
were  hurrying  in  the  same  direction,  side  by 
side  with  us ;  and  though  in  front,  where  now 
and  again  lights  gleamed  on  a  mass  of 
weapons,  or  on  white  eager  faces,  filling  8om^ 
alley  from  wall  to  wall,  we  heard  the  roar  of 
voices  rising  and  falling  like  the  murmur  of 
an  angry  sea. 

All  was  blurr,  hurry,  confusion,  tumult. 
Yet  I  remember,  as  we  pressed  onwards 
with  the  stream  and  part  of  it,  certain 
sharp  outlines.  I  caught  here  and  there 
a  glimpse  of  a  pale  scared  face  at  a  window, 
a  half-clad  form  at  a  door,  of  the  big, 
wondering  eyes  of  a  child  held  up  to  see  us 
pass,  of  a  Christ  at  a  corner  ruddy  in  the 
smoky  glare  of  a  link,  of  a  woman  armed, 
and  in  man's  clothes,  who  walked  some  dis- 
tance side  by  side  with  us,  and  led  ofiE  a 
ribald  song.  I  retain  a  memory  of  these 
things :  of  brief  bursts  of  light  and  long  in- 
tervals of  darkness,  and  always,  as  we 
tramped  forwards,  my  hand  on  Pavannes* 
sleeve,  of  an  ever-growing  tumult  in  front — 
:in  ever-rising  flood  of  noise. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  standstill  where 
a  side  street  ran  out  of  ours.  Into  this  the 
liurrying  throng  tried  to  wheel,  and,  unable 
to  do  so,  halted,  and  pressed  about  the  head 
of  the  street,  which  was  already  full  to  over- 
flowing; and  so  fought  with  hungry  eyes 
for  places  whence  they  might  look  down  it. 


Pavannes  and  I  struggled  only  to  get 
through  the  crowd — to  get  on:  but  the 
efforts  of  those  behind  partly  aiding  and 
partly  thwarting  our  own,  presently  forced 
us  to  a  position  where  we  could  not  avoid 
seeing  what  was  afoot. 

The  street — this  side  street — was  ablaze 
with  light.  From  end  to  end  every  gable, 
every  hatchment  was  glowing,  every  window 
was  flickering  in  the  glare  of  torches.  It  was 
paved  too  with  faces — human  faces,  yet 
scarcely  human — all  looking  one  way,  all 
looking  upward  :  and  the  noise,  as  from  time 
to  time  this  immense  crowd  groaned  or 
howled  in  unison,  like  a  wild  beast  in  its 
fury,  was  so  appalling,  that  I  clutched 
Pavannes'  arm  and  clung  to  him  in  momen- 
tary terror.  I  do  not  wonder  now  that  I 
quailed,  though  sometimes  I  have  heard  that 
sound  since.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  dreadful  as  that  brute  beast  we 
call  the  canaille,  when  the  chain  is  off  and 
its  cowardly  soul  is  roused. 

Near  our  end  of  the  street  a  group  of 
horsemen,  rising  island-like  from  the  sea  of 
heads,  sat  motionless  in  their  saddles  about 
a  gateway.  They  were  silent,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  rioting  fiends  shouting  at  their 
girths,  but  watching  in  grim  quiet  what  was 
passing  within  the  gates.  They  were  hand- 
somely dressed,  although  some  wore  corslets 
over  their  satin  coats  or  lace  above  buff 
jerkins.  I  could  even  at  that  distance  see  the 
jewels  gleam  in  the  bonnet  of  one  who  seemed 
to  be  their  leader.  He  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  band ;  a  very  young  man,  perhaps 
twenty  or  twenty-one,  of  most  splendid  pre- 
sence, sitting  his  horse  superbly.  He  wore 
a  grey  riding-coat,  and  was  a  head  taller 
than  any  of  his  companions.  There  was 
pride  in  the  very  air  with  which  his  horse 
bore  him. 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  Pavannes  who  he 
w^as.  I  knew  that  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  that  the  house  before  which  he 
stood  was  Coligny's.  I  knew  w^hat  was 
being  done  there.  And  in  the  same  moment 
I  sickened  with  horror  and  rage.  I  had  a 
vision  of  grey  hail's  and  blood  and  fury 
scarcely  human.  And  I  rebelled.  I  battled 
with  the  rabble  about  me.  I  forced  my 
way  through  them  tooth  and  nail  after 
Pavannes,  intent  only  on  escaping,  only  on 
getting  away  from  there  ;  and  neither  halted 
nor  looked  back  until  we  were  clear  of  the 
crowd  and  had  left  the  blaze  of  light  and  the 
work  doing  by  it  some  way  behind  us. 


(To  be  continiicd,) 


o  Dran(n?  b»  A.  D,  M'CaHHti 
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VI.      BERKELEY      CA8TLK 

BELONOINO   TO   LOBD    FITZHABPIMOE. 


"  Mark  the  year,  &uil  mark  the  ni;;;ht. 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  Bhrieka  of  death  thro'  Berkeley's  roof  tlinl 

Shrieks  of  an  ionizing  King  !  " 

The  yesir  was  1327,  the  night  a  wild  and 
tempestuous  one,  vheu  through  howling 
winds  and  rattling  rain  these  shrieks  of 
<leepair  penetrated  the  thick  walls  of 
Berkeley,  reaching  to  the  village  beyond 
the  castle  itself.  There  frightened  men  and 
pious  women  listened  in  dismay,  praying  the 
while  for  the  parting  bouI  of  Edward  II. 
nnoint«d  King  of  England.  Finally  the 
crieB  ceased,  the  hellish  deed  was  done,  the 
murderers  could  rest.     There  was  nothing  to 


feai-  fi-om  that  still  form  stretched  on  the 
narrow  bed  in  the  prison  room  now  become 
the  chamber  of  death  ;  and  beneath  clearing 
skies,  -with  fitful  moonlight  touching  donjon 
keep  and  battlemented  walls,  Berkeley  stood 
grand,  and  dark,  and  silent. 

Forty  thi-ee  years  before  this  fatal  night 
King  Edwai-d  I.,  in  answer  to  the  petition 
of  his  Welsh  subjeL'ts  that  he  would  appoint 
a  prince  to  rule  over  them  who  was  native 
bom,  whose  character  was  free  fi-om  re- 
proach, and  who  could  speak  the  Welsh 
language,  snatched  his  newly-born  M>n  from 
his  cradle  and  presented  him  to  them  as  their 
ruler.  He  was,  the  king  assured  them,  a 
Welshman  by  birth,  his  character  was  un- 
impeachable,  and   he    could    speak    neither 
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English  nor  French,  but,  if  they  pleased,  the 
first  word  he  did  speak  should  be  Welsh. 
The  chieftains  accepted  their  prince,  and 
kissed  his  baby  hand  in  token  of  submission, 
and  it  was  this  first  Prince  of  Wales  who 
was  murdered  at  Berkeley. 

The  weakness  of  Edward  II.  as  king,  com- 
bined with  his  favouritism  first  for  Piers 
Gaveston,  and  later  for  the  Spencers,  father 
and  son,  alienated  the  affections  of  the  whole 
nation ;  while  in  his  domestic  relations  he 
was  not  more  happy,  as  he  lost  entirely  the 
love  of  his  wife.  This  queen,  Isabelle,  sister 
of  the  King  of  France,  lived  openly  with  her 
favourite,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  collected 
around  her  all  the  English  malcontents, 
with  a  few  foreign  auxiliaries,  determining 
to  dethrone  her  husband.  London  opened 
its  gates  to  the  disloyal  queen,  and  Thomas, 
Lord  Berkeley,  joined  her  standard.  To  this 
lord  she  restored  the  castle  of  Berkeley 
which  the  king  had  granted  to  the  younger 
Spencer. 

Edward  escaped  to  Wales,  but  was  eventu- 
ally captured  by  the  queen's  party,  im- 
prisoned, and  forced  to  resign  his  crown. 
Towards  the  spring  of  1326-7  he  was  given 
into  the  custody  of  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  John 
Maltravers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Goumey,  and 
piteous  are  the  accounts  of  the  cruel  night 
journeys  over  the  marsh  ground  lying  by 
the  River  Severn,  which  he  was  forced  to 
take  lest  the  people  might  see  and  recognize 
him.  By  order  of  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Parliament,  the 
wretched  monarch  was  removed  from  Kenil- 
worth  and  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  Grod  help  the 
wretch,  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies  within  those  walls  I 

Lord  Berkeley  received  his  royal  prisoner 
with  courtesy,  and  it  is  asserted  by  some 
that  the  king  was  first  lodged  in  the  com- 
fortable apartment  called  to-day  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  room,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
the  one  occupied  by  his  royal  highness  when 
he  is  a  visitor  at  Berkeley.  The  walls  of  this 
room  are  hung  with  tapestry,  apparently  the 
oldest  in  the  castle,  and  on  the  black  and 
gold  four-post  bedstead  are  carved  the  letters 
E.S.B.  and  the  date  1666.  Only  one  picture 
hangs  here,  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  con- 
sort of  William  III.  Smaller  rooms  used  as 
bath-room,  dressing-room,  &€.,  open  out  from 
the  principal  apartment,  and  a  few  years 
since,  when  the  flooring  outside  needed  re- 
pairs, a  dungeon  was  discovered,  which  has 
been  again  covered  over.  But  if  the  murdered 
king  slept  in  this  apartment  it  was  not  for 
long.     Lord  Berkeley,  being  inclined  to  treat 


him  too  well,  was  commanded  to  deliver  up 
the  government  of  his  castle  to  his  two 
colleagues,  Maltravers  and  Gourney,  which 
he  did  with  "  heavy  cheere,"  perceiving  that 
violence  was  intended  towards  the  person  of 
the  king,  after  which  he  reluctantly  departed 
to  one  of  his  other  dwellings. 

Then  began  the  horrible  tortures  of  the 
helpless  old  man  who  had  lost  his  crown,  and 
was  destined  to  lose  his  life.  His  brutal 
gaolers  first  shut  him  up  in  the  dungeon 
room,  a  half-circular,  totally  dark  room  in 
the  centre  of  the  castle,  built  over  an  under- 
ground prison  twenty-eight  feet  deep;  and 
into  this  latter  place  they  threw  a  quantity 
of  dead  carcasses,  hoping  to  poison  him  by 
the  stench.  This  treatment  not  having  the 
desired  effect,  th^y  removed  him  to  the  small 
inner  room  on  the  wall,  originally  a  guard- 
room, and  there  on  St.  Matthews'  day, 
September  21st,  1327,  he  was  finally  mur- 
dered in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Feather 
beds  having  failed  to  smother  him,  even  as 
foul  odours  had  been  powerless  to  poison,  a 
long  slender  iron  instrument  was  heated  red- 
hot  and  run  through  his  body,  while  boiling 
lead  was  poured  into  it.  This  ii'on  instru- 
ment is  still  preserved  at  Berkeley. 

The  unfortunate  king  is  said  to  have 
"ended  his  life  with  a  lamentable  loud  cry 
heard  by  many  both  of  the  towne  and  the 
castle."  Certain  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  were  sent  for  to  view  the  body, 
but  finding  no  marks  of  violence  upon  it, 
testified  that  Edward  11.  died  a  natural 
death.  "  The  pious  and  loyal  monks  of  St. 
Peter,  in  Gloucester,  voluntarily  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  funeral,  which  the  abbots 
of  Malmesbury  and  Kingswood  in  Wiltshire, 
and  of  St.  Augustine  in  Bristol,  had  declined 
doing  for  fear  of  offending  the  reigning 
authorities ;  and  John  Tokey,  Abbot  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  himself  brought  the 
dead  body  of  the  murdered  king  from  the 
Castle  of  Berkeley  to  the  church  of  the 
monastery,  where  it  was  received  and  buried 
with  every  honourable  rite.  It  is  asserted 
that  on  account  of  this  Christian  burial,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley 
refrained  from  personal  cruelty  to  his  un- 
happy prisoner,  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
monarch  has  never  haunted  Berkeley  Castle. 

The  small  room  where  Edward  uttered 
that  last  "lamentable  cny"  remains  un- 
changed; the  cui'tained  bed  of  its  royal 
occupant  and  the  narrow  couch  of  his  atten- 
dant are  worm-eaten  with  age ;  while  the 
once  elaborately  embroidered  hangings  of 
Arras  tapestry  covering  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture  are  faded  and   ciiscoloui*ed :  but  all  is 
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peaceful.  Ko  ghostly  form  flits  back  and 
forward  upon  the  narrow  covered  walk,  where 
a  sentry,  deaf  to  the  sighs  of  the  lonely 
prisoner,  paced  in  the  starlight  Ave  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago ;  and  just  opposite  the 
door  of  the  tiny  cell  which  inclosed  so  much 
hunLan  misery,  a  gaudy  scented  wall-flower 
to-day  wooes  the  sunshine  so  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  eyes  of  the  captive  king  in 
days  gone  by. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  Boger  Mortimer, 
then  "  Earle  of  Marche,"  was  condemned  by 
Parliament  for  treason  and  executed.  Thomas 
Lord  Berkeley  was  by  this  same  Parliament 
called  to  answer  for  the  death  of  Edward, 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  as 
Lord  of  Berkeley.  During  a  space  of  seven 
years  judgment  upon  his  conduct  was  post- 
poned from  Parliament  to  Parliament,  until 
Anally  he  was  pronounced  guiltless  of  all 
save  '^  some  fault  of  negligence." 

It  was  to  this  lord  that  Queen  Isabelle 
i^estored  Berkeley  Castle  after  the  king  had 
granted  it  to  the  younger  Spencer,  and  at 
the  time  she  did  so  her  majesty  paid  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  place.  In  referring  to  this 
visit  a  chronicler  of  the  time  mentions  tliat 
Lord  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  of  a  wary 
disposition,  for  although  finding  himself  to 
stand  well  with  the  queen  and  Boger  Morti- 
mer, her  minion,  and  his  own  father-in-law, 
he  scarcely  trusted  to  their  friendliness,  and 
whilst  entertaining  them  well  and  loyally  at 
Berkeley,  he  placed  the  castle  under  the 
custody  of  old  family  servants  whom  he  knew 
could  be  trusted ;  and  although  supplying  the 
place  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
entertainment  of  such  guests,  he  at  the  same 
time  laid  in  a  sufficient  store  to  withstand  a 
siege.  The  account  quaintly  adds  that  "  what 
he  found  in  the  castle  of  Berkeley  of  the 
treasure  or  goods  of  Hugh  Spencer,  the 
younger.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  held  the 
same  since  his  father's  commitment,  hee  had 
more  discretion  than  to  committ  to  any 
writinge  that  might  tell  me  three  hundred 
yeares  after  of  what  value  or  condition  they 
were." 

The  castle  of  Berkeley  was  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  a  nunnery  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  terrible 
tale  is  told  of  a  certain  Earl  Godwyn,  a 
"  notable  and  subtle  man,"  who  determined 
at  any  cost  to  obtain  the  fair  lands  for  him- 
self. In  order  to  do  this,  he  sent  his  handsome 
nephew  to  the  convent,  where  he  was  to  feign 
illness,  but  was  in  reality  to  reward  the  care 
and  hospitality  of  the  nuns  by  leading  them 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  virtue 


to  the  broad  one  of  destruction.  Having 
accomplished  this  unholy  result,  his  uncle, 
the  earl,  petitioned  the  king  for  the  convent 
lands,  on  the  ground  that  the  nuns  were 
unfit  to  possess  them.  Berkeley  became  his, 
and  he  settled  it  upon  his  wife  Gueda,  but 
she  refused  to  eat  anything  coming  from  a 
manor  so  dishonourably  obtained,  and  another 
house  had  to  be  bought  for  her.  Doomsday 
Book  alludes  to  this  account. 

The  keep  was  the  park  of  the  building 
first  erected  in  the  time  of  Bobert  Fitz- 
hardinge,  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book  as 
'^  Sonne  to  the  King  of  Denmarke,  the  first 


PLAN  0¥  BERKELET  CASTLE. 

Be/erenee : 
A.  The  Keep.  B.  Thorpe's  Tower.  C.  Ancient  Clinpol.  now 
the  Evidence  Room  (Well  underneath).  D.  Dungeon 
Chamber.  EEE,  Bed  Chambers.  FF,  State  Rooms. 
Q.  Nowhere.  HHH.  Drawing  Rooms.  I,  The  Chapel. 
J.  Ante-room.  K.  The  Great  Hall.  L.  Lobby.  Jf.  Still- 
room.  N.  Kitchen.  0000.  Scullery  and  Larders,  Bed- 
rooms over.  P.  Bath-room.  Q.  BUliard-room.  R.  King 
Edward's  Room.    B.  Well. 


ancestor  or  *  stock-father '  of  this  noble 
family  of  the  Berkeleys."  To  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  Henry  II.,  son  of  the  Empress 
Maude,  gave  the  barony  of  Berkeley,  and  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  build  the  ancient  keep. 
In  shape  it  is  a  circle,  of  which  the  continuous 
form  is  broken  by  semi-circular  towers.  The 
entrance  is  the  iisual  sidelong  flight  of  steps, 
over  which  is  the  guardroom  already  de- 
scribed as  the  place  where  Edward  II.  was 
murdered.  From  the  passage  or  landing 
place  above  the  stairs,  you  turn  abruptly  to 
the  west  and  enter  the  grand  doorway,  a  fine 
Norman  arch ;  proceeding  to  the  left,  or  south, 
you  arrive  at  the  Dungeon  Tower.  It  does, 
not  appear  to  have  contained  more  than  one 
habitable  furnished  room,  beneath  which  is 
the  vault,. or  prison.  The  dungeon  chamber 
is  shaped  like  the  letter  D,  that  is,  it  follows 
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tha  curves  of  the  towers,  Uaving  neither 
window  nor  chimney.  Even  the  outer  wall  is 
flanked  by  the  sidelong  stairs,  and  is  thus 
untiBsaiiable  from  without.  In  the  lloor  of 
this  gloomy  chamber  is  a  trap  door,  opening 
to  the  dungeon  below  already  mentioned, 
which  goes  down  to  the  very  foundation  of 
the  castle.  A  little  further  south  is  another 
tower,  called  the  Lady's  Hold,  where  in  time 
of  assault  the  women  of  the  family  retired 
for  safety.  This  tower  consists  of  chamber 
upon  chamber,  the  upper  one  of  all  opening 
on  the  leads  above  the  gateway,  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  over  the  ad- 


King  John,  therefore  that  king  seized  it, 
mode  a  prison  of  it,  and  devoted  the  lands  to 
the  support  of  the  garrison  at  Bristol.  He 
was  a  guest  at  Berkeley  during  four  days 
in  1216,  and  in  1255  King  Henry  III.  was 
entertained  by  Maurice,  the  second  Lord 
Berkeley,  who  greatly  beautified  the  grounds 
of  the  castle  with  walks  and  gardens. 

A  great  breach  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
keep  was  made  by  the  order  of  Cromwell 
when  the  castle  was  given  back  to  George 
Lord  Berkeley  after  the  civil  war.  During 
this  war  both  castle  and  town  were  at  first 
occupied  by  the  Parliament,  but  afterwards 


jacent  country.  These  leads  formed  the 
promenade  of  the  ladies,  and  occasionally  of 
the  state  prisoners.  Going  around  the  inside 
of  the  keep,  westward,  one  comes  to  Thorpe's 
Tower,  so  called  from  a  family  of  that  name 
who  held  their  estate  by  the  tenure  of  guard- 
ing it.  This  is  of  later  date  than  the  keep 
itself,  being  counted  of  the  year  1342,  and 
from  this  tower  floats  the  flag  bearing  the 
■family  arms.  The  fourth,  or  Northern  Tower, 
was  an  ancient  chapel,  now  used  as  the  evi- 
dence room. 

Berkeley  Castle  was  one  of  the  places  of 
rendezvous  for  the  barons  in  rebellion  against 


continued  in  the  royal  possession  until  the 
capture  in  1645.  In  one  of  the  poblicattons 
of  the  day,  the  Perfect  Diunta/,  occurs  the 
following :  "  Berkeley  Castle  is  besieged  by 
Colonel  Morgan,  Governor  of  Gloucester,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  has  sent  a  regiment  to 
assist  him,  and  they  doubt  to  carry  it 
suddenly."  Different  entries  follow  as  the 
siege  goes  on,  until  in  a  letter  we  read  :  — 
"This  day,  September  26,  being  Friday, 
Berkeley  is  surremiered,  the  soldiers  to 
march  out  without  arms." 

After  passing  through  the  outer  courtyard 
at  Berkeley,  where  to^ay  hangs  a  largo  and 
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curious  Chinese  bell  taken  from  a  Buddhist 
temple  at  Tszekee,  near  Ningpo,  you  pass 
under  a  second  arched  gateway  cut  in  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  castle.  On  the  inner  side 
of  this  gateway  grooves  for  the  portcullis  are 
still  visible,  as  in  several  of  the  rooms 
primitive  bolts  are  still  to  be  found  in  a 
recess  in  the  wall.  These  bolts  are  massive 
bars  of  wood  having  an  iron  ring  at  one  end 
which  fastens  into  a  corresponding  hook,  and 
when  drawn  across  the  door  prove  a  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  opening  of  it. 
Facing  this  gateway  inside  the  inner  court 
is  the  Great  Hall  with  its  steep  roof  and 
four  deep  mullioned  windows  of  stained  glass. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  iinest 
baronial  halls  in  England.  The  roof  is  of 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  arched  almost  in  a 
half  circle,  with  ribs  of  wood  supporting  it, 
the  whole  best  described  by  the  remark  of  a 
gallant  naval  officer  who,  when  a  guest  at 
Berkeley,  declared  it  to  be  like  a  ship  turned 
bottom  upwards.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  is  the  raised  dais  formerly  reserved 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  his  more 
favoured  guests,  and  over  the  fireplace  hang 
two  tattered  banners  carried  at  Culloden  by 
the  regiment  under  command  of  the  twenty- 
second  Baron  of  Berkeley.  The  skin  of  a 
famous  bull  called  the  **  Duke  of  Connaught," 
which  belonged  to  the  present  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge,  is  spread  upon  the  floor  of  this 
raised  dais.  The  length  of  this  hall,  now 
used  as  the  dining-room  of  the  family,  is 
sixty-two  feet,  its  width  thirty-two  feet, 
and  its  height  thirty-two  and  a  half  feet. 
The  four  large  stained  glass  windows  on  the 
right  contain  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
House  of  Berkeley  from  the  year  1115  to 
1785,  and  those  opposite  cut  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  look  out  over  the  rich  meadows 
surrounding  the  castle,  and  on  to  the  terraced 
walks  beneath.  On  the  walls  of  this  dining- 
room  hang  several  family  portraits,  also  a 
number  of  stags*  heads  shot  by  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge  in  Scotland.  The  chandelier  over 
the  dinner  table  is  made  of  the  antlers  of 
stags. 

From  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  a 
broad  staircase  of  old  oak  leads  to  the  chapel 
and  the  drawing-rooms.  On  the  wall  by  the 
staircase  among  other  portraits  is  one  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  some  curious  but  wof ully 
uncomfortable  furniture,  brought  by  that 
enterprising  explorer  from  distant  lands  and 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  stands  on  the 
landing.  For  practical  use  it  could  have 
suited  the  Virgin  Queen  only  in  her  most 
austere  and  virtuous  moods. 

A  fine   portrait   of   Frederick   Augustus, 


fifth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  by  P.  Battoni ;  of  the 
Countess  of  Tyrconnel,  and  of  Charles  II., 
both  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Berkeley,  by  Hoppner,  also  hang 
here. 

The  chapel  of  the  castle  is  interesting  but 
not  beautiful.  The  roof  is  the  old  original 
one,  and  some  ancient  tiles  are  let  in  among 
more  modem  ones  around  the  floor  of  the 
chancel.  An  ivory  inlaid  chair  stands  near  the 
chancel,  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  her  gover- 
ness, a  certain  Viscountess  Fitzhardinge.  The 
family  pew,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
wide  gallery  built  at  the  end  of  the  chapel, 
half  way  up  between  floor  and  roof,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  through  the  drawing-room, 
is  of  more  recent  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
chapel.  The  carving  of  one  of  the  columns 
supporting  the  wall  is  that  of  a  nun's  head, 
on  which  is  squatty  an  enormous  toad.  A 
similar  decoration  is  found  upon  a  column  in 
Berkeley  Church,  and  refers  to  the  legend  of 
a  toad  "  of  an  incredible  bignes,"  which  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  drawn 
out  of  the  dungeon  in  the  keep.  The 
chronicler  says  that  "  In  the  deepe  dry 
dust  "  in  the  bottom  of  this  dungeon  it  had 
doubtless  lived  divers  hundreds  of  years. 
The  "portraiture"  of  this  overgrown  beast 
Smyth  says  he  saw  "  drawne  in  colours  upon 
the  doore  of  the  great  hall,  since  by  par- 
gettors  washed  out,  or  out- worn  by  time." 
The  word  pargettor  occurs  several  times  upon 
the  gravestones  in  Berkeley  churchyard,  and 
was  the  ancient  term  for  plasterer.  On 
either  side  of  this  outer  door  of  the  great 
hall  stand  two  ribs  of  a  whale  captured  in 
the  River  Severn  in  1620. 

The  chapel  was  endowed  with  special 
privileges  by  a  Bull  obtained  from  Pope 
Urban  II.,  by  the  ninth  Lord  of  Berkeley, 
which  Bull  "for  greater  infallibility"  is 
also  under  the  seals  of  eleven  cardinals,  there 
being  at  that  time  three  rival  Popes  in  the 
Church.  Some  old  inscriptions  in  black 
letter  are  still  indistinctly  visible  on  the 
wall  under  the  arched  passage,  or  cloister, 
near  the  windows,  and  also  on  the  timbers 
of  the  roof.  These  are  extracts  from 
the  Book  of  Revelation  translated  by  the 
venerable  John  Trevisa,  Vicar  of  Berkeley 
between  the  years  1350  and  1412,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  of  Berkeley  of  that 
period. 

Y/hen  staying  at  Berkeley  one  must  be 
careful  of  the  innumerable  steps  leading  from 
room  to  room.  No  two  apartments  in  the 
castle  are  on  a  level  one  with  the  other.  It 
may  be  only  a  few  inches  which  marks  the 
inequahty  of  tho  floors,  or  it  may  be  several 
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well  defined  steps,  but  the  unwary  are  safe 
to  come  to  grief  Gooner  or  later. 

The  newest  part  of  the  house  was  built  in 
Henrv  VIJI.'s  time,  a  fioe  apartment  used 
by  him  as  a  dining-room,  but  now  c.iiled  the 
great  drawing-room.  Original  panel  portraits 
are    on  either  side   of    the  large   ^replace, 


Queen  Mary  I.  and  Elizabeth,  while  the 
bead  of  Henry  VIII.  himself,  by  Holbein, 
stands  on  au  ea^el  over  the  portrait  of  his 
falconer,  Robert  Cheseman,  which  latter 
picture  was  only  discovered  about  aix  years 
ago.  Several  fall-length  portraits  are  in 
this  room,  some  of  unknown  personages,  and 
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among  them  a  fine  one  of  George,  eighteenth 
Lord  Berkeley,  by  Janssens.  Over  the  fire- 
place hangs  a  most  curious  picture  painted 
for  Charles  II.  by  Danckert,  showing  White- 
hall as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  a  dark 
orange  colour,  slightly  arched,  with  cross 
beams  of  varnished  oak  in  squares,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  room  is  a  deep  recess  window 
with  low  wide  couch,  and  queer  old  engrav- 
ings on  the  wall,  and  still  queerer  jars  and 
vases  of  pottery  and  metal  filled  with  flowers, 
but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Flowers  at  Berkeley  mean  a  luxuriance  of 
fragrance,  of  beauty,  and  of  colour  rarely 
met  with,  and  in  arrangement  never  excelled. 
They  are  a  passion  with  Lady  Fitzhardinge, 
whose  singiilarly  good  taste  pervades  every 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle,  and 
taste  of  a  high  order  is  needed  to  combine 
without  incongruity  the  comforts  and  pretti- 
ness  of  the  present  day,  with  the  ancient 
stateliness  of  a  grand  old  home  such  as 
Berkeley  is.  Very  few  could  have  ac- 
complished the  task  successfully. 

Near  the  recess  window  is  a  case  full  of 
valuable  miniatures,  snuff  boxes  and  curiosi- 
ties, among  them  a  lovely  head  of  Louise  de 
la  Valli^re,  and  an  original  Vernis  Martin. 
On  a  table  lies  a  dagger,  the  handle  of  blood- 
stone, which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dungeon. 

Royal  visitors  have  always  been  frequent 
at  Berkeley,  and  upon  one  occasion  when 
Henry  VII.  came  there  for  a  ten  days'  stay. 
Lady  Anne  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  taken 
down  the  hall  at  Wotton  House  and  made 
the  roof  of  the  great  kitchen  in  the  castle. 
When  in  1572  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a 
lengthened  visit  there  with  Lady  Betty 
Germaine  and  the  all-fascinating  Leicester, 
she  made  herself  almost  too  much  at  home, 
for  on  the  return  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who  was 
absent  at  the  time,  and  unaware  of  the 
honour  done  his  house,  he  found  that  '^a 
stately  herd  of  red  deere  "  in  the  park  ad- 
joining called  The  Worthy,  had  visibly 
decreased  in  numbers.  He  promptly  removed 
them  to  a  more  distant  inclosure,  exclaiming 
— "  No  more  bucks  for  queen  Bess  1 "  An 
indiscreet  remark  which  in  course  of  time 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Queen.  Later  a 
friendly  intimation  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
the  irascible  nobleman,  to  the  effect  that  her 
majesty  had  heard  that  he  was  not  over 
pleased  at  the  remarkably  good  sport  she  had 
enjoyed  in  his  park,  but  that  it  would  be  well 
for  him  **  to  carry  a  wary  watch  over  his 
words  and  actions,  lest  that  Earle  (meaning 
Leicester)  who  had  induced  her  to  visit  the 


castle,  and  had  purposely  caused  the  slaughter 
of  the  deer,  might  perhaps  entertain  further 
designs  against  his  head  and  his  castle,  to 
which  latter  he  had  taken  no  small  liking." 

In  the  tapestry  drawing-room,  leading 
out  of  Henry  VIII. 's  dining-room,  is  a  side 
case  in  one  of  the  windows  containing  some 
curious  old  relics.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  a  tiny  jewelled  book  not  two  inches 
square,  of  gold  and  black  enamel,  with  red 
and  green  inserted,  and  on  one  side  a  head 
in  cameo.  This  Elizabeth  used  to  wear  at 
her  girdle,  and  in  it  she  had  written  : — "  the 
prayer  of  Kinge  Edward  VI.  which  he  made 
the  VI.  of  July,  1553,  and  the  VII.  yere  of 
his  range,  111  hours  before  his  dethe." 

The  prayer  itself,  and  the  account  of  it, 
are  in  two  distinctly  different  handwritings. 
It  is  however  known  that  the  queen  used 
not  only  two,  but  four  different  ones,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  herself.  In  this  same 
rare  collection  of  curiosities  is  a  miniature 
ship  made  of  gold  and  seed-pearls,  having  two 
rose  diamonds  as  port-holes.  In  it  are  two 
figures  supposed  to  be  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
"  Fame,"  although  the  latter  might  represent 
anything  else.  This  ornament  the  explorer 
gave  to  his  sovereign,  and  she  is  said  to 
have  worn  it  also  at  her  girdle.  The  tapestry 
in  this  room  represents  Earth,  Air,  and  Water  ; 
the  fourth  subject.  Fire,  is  at  Sion  House.  The 
carved  oaken  mantelshelf  reaches  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  and  two  gold  maces  are  suspended 
near  it,  one  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the 
other  of  George  I.  When  a  law  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  that  only  boroughs 
containing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants 
were  to  have  mayors,  these  maces  were 
returned  to  the  Berkeley  family.  A  third 
and  smaller  one  also  of  gold,  and  having  a 
seal  at  one  end,  is  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  found  in  the  Evidence  Chamber. 
The  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  made 
of  wood  from  the  Royal  George  sunk  off 
Spithead  in  1 782. 

Upon  an  easel  stands  a  case  of  valuable 
miniatures,  among  them  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  cousin  Lady  Betty  Hunsden, 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  others  of  persons  unknown.  Several 
family  portraits  are  here,  one  being  of  the 
present  Lord  Fitzhardinge  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Yeomani-y,  presented  by  the  county ;  and 
flowers  everywhere,  in  a  profusion  almost 
bewildering. 

More  steps,  and  one  enters  the  music-room, 
so-called  from  the  fact  that  an  organ  stands 
at  one  end.  The  most  curious  thing  here  is 
a  clock  of  lapis-lazuli  with  carnelian  centre, 
and  raised  fruits  and  flowers  of  Florentine 
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mosaic.  More  curious  than  the  clock  how- 
ever is  the  history  of  she  who  gave  it,  the 
beautiful  Lady  Craven,  who  became  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Augustus,  fourth  Earl 
of  Berkeley,  born  .December,  1750.  Her 
sister  married  the  Earl  of  Granard,  and  in 
Lord  Fitzhardinge's  "  den  "  at  Berkeley  there 
is  a  lovely  picture  of  Lady  Granard  standing 
with  Lord  Craven  and  Lord  Berkeley  behind 
her,  while  Lady  Craven,  a  handkerchief  tied 
over  her  head,  and  three  little  children 
peeping  out  from  her  dress,  comes  disguised 
as  a  gipsy  to  tell  her  sister's  fortune.  In 
her  memoirs  she  coolly  writes  : — "  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me,  that  there  is  no 
picture  of  me  which  has  done  me  justice,  nor 
is  even  like  me."  She  also  speaks  frequently 
of  her  life  at  the  castle,  and  her  fancy  for 
going  to  the  different  cheese  farms  during 
the  summers  spent  there.  So  cheese- making 
must  have  been  carried  on  at  Berkeley  then 
as  successfully  as  it  is  now.  The  lady's  life 
with  her  lord  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she 
took  her  youngest  son  and  for  many  years 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  where  she  met 
with  vaiious  and  varied  adventures.  From 
Paris  she  writes  a  touching  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  telling 
an  incident  in  her  life  not  generally  known. 
"  Out  of  her  private  purse  she  had  given  five 
hundred  louis  to  the  poor,  and  for  the 
moment  the  people  seemed  to  recognize  and 
do  justice  to  her  humanity.  They  raised  a 
pyramid  of  snow  to  her  honour  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Rue  Coq  St.  Honore,  with 
these  verses  inscribed  on  it : — 

**  *■  Reine,  dont  la  bont^  surpast^  les  appas, 
Pr^  du  Roi  bienfaisant  occupe  ici  ta  place  ; 
Si  ce  monument  fr61e  est  de  neige  et  de  glace, 
Nos  coeurs  pour  toi  ne  le  sont  pas.' " 

Bitter  the  irony  of  the  sentiment  melting 
in  snow,  even  as  all  things  became  bitter 
when  applied  to  this  most  unhappy  of  queens. 

Many  of  Lady  Craven's  remarks  are  pithy 
and  shrewd,  as  for  instance  when  speaking 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  to  whom  she  was 
presented  at  Warsaw,  she  regrets  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  sovereign,  *'  for  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  many  disagreeable  persons  and 
circumstances  that  surround  royalty  should 
not  deprive  of  it  the  society  of  those  who  are 
valuable." 

Whether  the  would  have  elected  to  provide 
the  king  with  her  own  society,  as  later 
she  provided  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
she  does  not  say.  Certainly  however  in 
this  latter  case  she  overcame  all  difficulties, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  friend    of    the 


long-sufPering  Margravine  at  the  same  time 
that  she  stood  in  a  very  equivocal  position 
to  the  Margi'ave,  whom  she  afterwards 
married,  when  she  had  become  a  widow 
and  he  a  widower.  Her  brother.  Lord 
Berkeley,  strongly  objected  to  her  second 
marriage  as  he  had  before  objected  to  her 
irregulai'  mode  of  life,  but  in  neither  case 
had  his  opinion  much  weight.  Lady  Craven 
declared  that  Dr.  Jenner  had  at  one  time 
saved  her  life,  and  this  was  the  second  oc- 
casion upon  which  that  eminent  physician 
became  intimately  connected  with  the  priv- 
ate annals  of  the  Berkeley  family. 

Dr.  Jenner  was  bom  at  Berkeley  during 
the  period ,  his  father  was  vicar  of  Ber- 
keley Church,  and  to  this  day  the  summer- 
house  is  pointed  out  where  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination  kept  the  historic  cow  from 
which  was  obtained  the  first  vaccine  virus 
ever  used.  Jenner's  life  is  only  another 
commentary  upon  the  old  saying  that  a 
prophet  is  of  small  account  in  his  own 
country.  Not  only  was  England  among 
the  last  to  be  convinced  of  the  incalculable 
value  of  his  discovery,  but  while  foreign 
countries  were  sending  him  proofs  and 
testimonials  of  the  reverent  esteem  in 
which  they  held  him,  and  the  great  gift  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  world,  his  country- 
men disputed  in  Parliament  the  amount  to 
be  granted  to  him  in  recognition  of  his 
successful  discovery.  In  Vienna  vaccination 
was  welcomed  as  the  God-send  it  has  since 
been  proved  to  be,  for  small-pox  had  been 
the  curse  of  the  country  and  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg. 

All  Europe  and  the  United  States  adopted 
vaccination  ;  President  Jefferson  and  his 
sons  in-law  setting  the  example  in  1801  of 
vaccinating  in  their  own  families.  The 
great  Napoleon  was  so  sensible  of  Jenner's 
claims,  and  of  the  benefit  he  had  conferred 
upon  mankind,  that  upon  one  occasion 
when  he  was  about  to  reject  a  petition  for 
the  liberation  of  a  British  subject,  Jose- 
phine merely  mentioned  the  name  of  Jenner, 
when  the  emperor  paused  and  exclaimed, 
**  Jenner !  Ah,  we  can  refuse  nothing  to 
that  man." 

But  all  advanced  strides  in  science  are 
bound  to  meet  with  bitter  opposition,  which 
in  the  case  of  vaccination  took  sometimes 
the  most  ludicrous  forms.  One  writer  tells 
us  that  "  opposing  doctors  detected  resem- 
blances to  ox-faces  produced  in  children  as 
they  alleged,  by  vaccination.  A  lady  com- 
plained that  since  her  daughter  was  vaccinated 
she  coughed  like  a  cow,  and  had  grown 
hairy  all  over  her  body  ;  and  in  one  country 
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district  vaccination  liad  to  be  discontinued, 
because  it  was  asserted  that  those  who  had 
been  inoculated  in  that  manner  bellowed  like 
bulls."  It  Ls  easy  to  imagine  how  such 
petty  and  irritating  opposition  weighed 
upon  the  noble  spirit  of  Jenner.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Berkeley  very  strongly  advocated 
vaccination,  and  to  the  extent  of  her  power 
promoted  Jeimer's  success  ;  and  to  Berkeley, 
his  early  home,  the  man's  heart  turned  long- 
ingly in  those  vexed  days  when  his  spirit 
was   harassed   \vith    the  wrangling  over   a. 


Only  one  of  the  bedrooms  at  Berkeley 
Castle  is  said  to  be  haunted.  It  is  the  blue 
room,  where  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapes- 
try, and  where  the  beautiful  panel  portrait 
of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  hangs  over  the 
fireplace.  In  a  comer  of  this  picture  a 
shadowy  hand  holds  out  a  crown  from  the 
clouds  above,  under  which  is  written — "Then 
this."  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  ambitious 
William  Lord  Berkeley,  who  in  return  for 
a  marquisate  gave  up  the  grand  old  Castle 
to  King  Henry  VII.,  that  on  Nibely  Green, 


second  Parliamentary  grant.  To  a  friend  he 
writes  : — "  Cheltenham  is  much  improved 
!>ince  you  saw  it.  It  is  too  gay  for  me.  I 
still  like  my  rustic  haunt,  old  Berkeley,  best, 
where  we  are  all  going  in  about  afortnight." 
It  was  at  his  "old  Berkeley"  that  he  died 
and  was  buried. 

Doctor  Jenner  was  the  witness  at  a 
private  marriage  in  the  Berkeley  family, 
which  caused  dire  confusion  in  its  genealo- 
gical records.  His  bust  stands  on  a  little 
landing  just  below  the  gallery  pew  of  the 
chapel  at  Berkeley. 


a  spot  near  the  castle  itself,  Yiscount  Lisle 
came  to  his  death  after  a  lengthy  feud  with 
the  Lord  of  Berkeley.  But  before  Black 
Will  the  forester  tired  the  fatal  shot  which 
is  said  to  have  killed  him.  Lord  Lisle  swore 
a  bitter  oath  to  Lord  Berkeley  that  he  would 
for  ever  haunt  his  home,  and  the  tradition 
is  that  he  appears  to  any  one  inhabiting 
the  blue  room  in  the  uncomfortable  guise 
of  a  gory  corpse  carrying  his  detached  head 
under  his  arm.  This  Marquis  of  Berkeley, 
who  could  wilHngly  part  with  his  beautiful 
castle  for    an    empty    title,  was  the  happy 
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"The  first  hee  loved 
not,  nor  shee  hiio  ;  the 
second  he«  loved  en- 
tirely both  living  and 
dead ;  the  third  hee 
loved ;  and  ahee  over- 
ruled him  for  her  own 
ends,  to  the  advance- 
ment  of   hereelfe    and 


The  great  state  bed- 
room, now  Lady  Fitz- 
hardinge's  room,  was 
the  one  occupied  by 
Qneen  Elizabeth ;  the 
little  state-room  next 
to  it,  by  King  James. 
In  both  these  the  bed 
stands  in  a  raised 
recesR,  and  fine  tapes- 
tries cover  the  wails. 
.\nother  bedroom  goes 
by  t^e  name  of  Dariiui' 
tent,  while  one  is  called 
Sir  Francis  Drake's 
room,  and  still  another 
the  dungeon  chamber. 
Ifot  one  is  without  in- 
terest, but  it  would  take 
more  space  than  we 
have  at  our  command 
to  describe  aU.  The 
great  kitchen  ;  the  beer 
ceU&r,  with  its  huge 
vat«  marked  by  dif- 
ferent dates;  the  stables 
where  are  many  horses 
bom  and  bred  on  the 
estate ;  the  well  kept 
kennels,  for  Lord  Fite- 
hardinge  is  M.  F.  H., 
and  as  keen  a  sportsman 
aa  any  of  bis  ancestors, 
albeit  they  were  re- 
nowned for  their  love 
of  sport ;  the  fruit  and 
flower  gardens,  and 
t«rrace  walk  sarround- 
iQg  the  castle,  where 
the  guns  on  the  battle- 
mented  walls  are  in 
odd  contrast  to  the 
peacefully  blooming 
blossoms  around  them ; 
every  part  of  Berkeley 
would  well  repay  a  far 
more  carefnl  examina- 
tion than  we  have  time 
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to  give.  Each  nook  and  corner  is  filled  with 
historical  reminiscences,  from  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  outer  court,  where  was  formerly 
the  drawbridge,  to  the  walk  upon  the  leads, 
having  odd  little  towers  at  intervals  intended 
for  the  sentries  on  guard  to  look  out  across 
the  surrounding  country. 

On  a  clear  day  the  view  from  these  leads 
is  magnificent,  stretching  across  the  broad 
vale  of  Berkeley,  the  meadows  green  with 
a  greenness  unsurpassed  in  England,  from  a 
peculiar  richness  of  the  soil  which  gives  to 
the  grass  a  wondrous  depth  and  luxuriance 
of  colour.  The  Cotswold  Hills  rise  abruptly 
in  broken  lines,  and  beyond,  the  broad  Severn 
gleams  like  a  band  of  light  in  the  distance  ; 
while  further  still  is  the  dark  Forest  of 
Dean,  gloomy  and  sombre.  The  town  of 
Gloucester  is  sometimes  visible  to  very  keen- 
sighted  eyes. 

A  most  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
fact  that  the  tower  of  Berkeley  Church  is 
quite  separate  from  the  building  itself, 
standing  alone  some  fifty  yards  distant. 
Alice  in  Wonderland  graphically  remarks 
that  she  has  often  seen  a  cat  without  a  grin, 
but  never  before  a  grin  without  a  cat ;  and 
if  applied  in  sufficient  reverence,  the  senti- 
ment applies  fairly  well  to  this  churchless 
tower.  The  reason  given  for  the  phenomenon 
is  that  archers  fi-om  the  tower,  had  it 
been  in  its  natural  position  on  the  church, 
could  easily  have  fired  into  the  castle.  The 
present  church  is  not  the  first  known  to 
have  existed  on  this  spot,  and  the  south  door 
and  font  are  probably  the  only  remains  of 
the  one  built  prior  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  various  styles  of 
architecture  indicate  the  dates  of  this  build- 
ing. The  clustered  pillars  and  foliated 
capitals  of  the  arcades,  with  the  central  part 
of  the  west  front,  are  evidently  of  the  period 
of  Edward  I.,  while  the  difference  in  the 
window  tracery  in  the  north  and  south  aisles 
shows  that  they  again  are  of  different  and 
later  periods.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  the 
Berkeley  family  was  erected  between  the 
years  1417  and  1463,  and  contains  some 
fine  monuments.  The  west  door  of  the  church 
still  shows  marks  of  hostile  bullets,  and  also 
the  holes  pierced  for  musketry  by  those 
besieged  within  its  walls  when  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  A  massive 
wooden  bar,  such  as  closed  some  of  the  doors 
in  the  castle,  is  also  found  across  the  door 
of  the  church.  Among  the  old  tombstones 
in  the  churchyard,  with  their  quaint  inscrip- 
tions, is  one  bearing  the  modern  date  1849, 
to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Moffatt,  of  York- 


shire, and  the  words  of  the  American  poet, 
Longfellow,  are   written   beneath — 

"  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past." 

Two  epitaphs  are  worthy  of  notice,  one  in 
honour  of 

"THOMAS   PEIROE, 

"  Five  times  Mayor  of  this  Towne, 
Died  Feb.  2.5,'lU65,  aged  77." 

"  Here  lyeth  Thomas  Peirce  whom  no  man  taught, 
Yet  he  in  Iron  Brasse  and  Silver  wrought ; 
He  Jacks  and  Clocks  and  Watches  (with  art)  made. 
And  mended  too,  when  others  work  did  fade. 
Of  Berkeley  five  times  Maior  this  artist  was, 
And  yet  this  Maior  this  artist  was  but  grasae  ! 
AVhen  his  own  watch  was  downe,  on  the  last  day, 
He  that  made  watches  had  not  made  a  key 
To  winde  it  up  ;  but  uselesse  it  must  lie 
Until  he  rise  again,  no  more  to  die." 

The  other  written  by  Dean  Swift,  who  at 
the  time  was  chaplain  to  Charles,  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land— 

"  Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  Fool, 
Men  called  him  Dicky  Pearce  ; 
His  folly  served  to  make  Folks  laugh, 

When  wit  and  mirth  were  scarce. 
Poor  Dick,  alas  !  is  dead  and  gone, 

What  signifies  to  cry  1 
Dickeys  enough  are  still  behind, 
To  laugh  at  bye  and  bye. 

"  Buried  June  18th,  1728,  aged  63." 

This  particular  fool  is  said  to  have  been  lent 
by  his  master  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  to  have 
died  while  at  the  castle.  The  custom  of 
having  Domestic  Fools  attached  to  noble 
families  was  a  curious  one,  and  so  many  as 
ten  different  classes  of  them  are  mentioned 
by  an  old  writer.  He  says  they  were  gen^ 
rally  "silly  by  nature,  yet  cunning  and 
sarcastical,  or  any  servant  of  a  shrewd  and 
witty  disposition  who  treated  his  master  with 
great  familiarity  in  order  to  produce  stage 
effect."  Under  number  V.  of  the  list  he 
quaintly  adds  :  "  The  Female  Fool,  generally 
an  idiot."  Number  VIII.  was  "the  Fool  in 
the  Ancient  Mysteries  and  Moralities.  This 
was  Vice,  whose  office  it  was  to  teaze  the 
Devil ; "  and  so  on  through  a  number  of  odd 
definitions.  "The  Domestic  Fool  (solitary 
instances  excepted)  went  out  of  fashion  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  through  national 
disturbances  and  puritanical  habits.  Whip- 
ping was  their  punishment  when  they  be- 
haved ill." 
Just  back  of  the  churchyard  at  Berkeley, 
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on  the  wAj  to  the  gardens,  and  separated 
from  consecrated  ground  by  a  narrow  fence, 
are  a  row  of  little  graves  with  modest  tomb- 
stones, under  the  shade  of  branching  trees. 
Trusted,  true-hearted  dogs,  who  have  lived 
their  faithful  lives,  rest  here  almost  within 
"God's  Acre,"  given  careful  burial  after 
death  by  the  master  and  mistress  genei\)usly 
good  to  them  in  hfe  ;  and  we  often  wondered 
whether  the  dogs  of  all  breeds  and  sizes  who 
invariably  accompany  the  Lord  of  Berkeley 
and  his  guests  in  their  walks  to  the  different 
points  of  view,  or  to  see  the  great  oak 
mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  can  know 
what  tender  cire  will  be  taken  of  their 
bodiee  after  their  trusty,  little  loving  hearts 
have  ceased  to  beat.  Luthel"  himself  went 
only  one  step  further,  in  that  he  promised 
bis  favourite  dog  that  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion it  should  have  a  golden  tail. 

With  the  legend  of  the  witch  of  Berkeley, 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Bklward 
the  Confessor,  our  account  of  one  of  England's 
grandest  homes  must  close,  wilhngly  as  we 
would  linger  longer  within  its  haunted  walls, 
steeped  and  saturated  as  they  are  with  tale.s 
that  are  told  and  lives  long  since  lived.  Old 
William  of  MAlmesbury  tells  us  that  this 
famous  witch  of  Berkeley  "  put  no  modera- 
tion to  bei'  sins,  because  she  was  as  yet  on 
this  side  of  old  age,  although  beating  on  the 
door  of  it  with  a  near  foot."  Trouble  coming 
to  her  as  it  does  to  all  mortals,  her  son 
dying  and  his  family  being  ruined,  she  fell 
ill,  and  summoned  her  surviving  children,  a 
monk  and  a  nun,  to  come  to  her.  She  con- 
fessed herself  to  have  been  a  great  sinner, 
bnt  relied  pretty  comfortably  upon  their 
piety  to  make  things  better  for  her.  What 
her  occult  knowledge  taught  her  might  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  her  body,  after  the  soul 
had  gone  to  its  just  reward,  she  knew  best, 
but  her  instructions  for  its  preservation 
were    singular.      She  directed    that    it    be 


sewn  in  a  stag's  hide,  and  afterwards  placed 
in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  the  cover  of  which 
was  to  be  fastened  with  lead  and  iron.  In 
addition  three  iron  chains  of  great  weight 
were  to  fasten  the  atone,  and  there  was  to 
be  psalm-singing  for  fifty  nights,  and  the 
same  number  of  masses  in  the  days.  If  for 
three  nights  these  precautions  could  keep  the 
body  at  rest,  on  the  fourth  it  was  to  be 
buried  in  the  ground.  But  it  was  no  use ; 
vows,  prayers,  and  tears  were  equally  of  no 
avail,  while'  the  strongly-bolted  door  gave 
way  easily  to  the  devils,  who  broke  through 
the  band  of  singing  choirs  and  tore  asunder 
the  two  chains  at  the  extremities  of  the 
stone,  the  middle  one  resisting  their  force. 
This  was  on  the  first  two  nights ;  on  the 
third  the  whole  monastery  seemed  shaken  to 
its  foundation,  and  a  tall,  teiTible  man  dashed 
the  doors  in  pieces,  advanced  to  the  coffin, 
and  calling  the  woman  by  name  commanded 
her  to  arise.  Upon  her  answering  she  could 
not  on  account  of  her  chains,  "  you  shall 
be  loosed,"  said  he,  "  and  to  your  evil  j "  and 
immediately  he  broke  the  chain  with  as  much 
ease  as  pack-thread.  He  also  kicked  off  the 
lid  of  the  coffin,  and  having  taken  her  by 
the  hand,  drew  her  out  of  the  church  in 
the  sight  of  them  all.  "Before  the  door 
stood  a  proud  black  horse  neighing,  with 
iron  hooks  projecting  over  his  whole  back. 
The  woman  was  put  upon  the  beast,  and  soon 
disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Her  supplicating  cries  for  help  were  heard 
for  nearly  four  miles." 

So  much  for  the  account  of  the  Berkeley 
witch  in  the  old  chronicle. 

But  witches  and  murderei-s  trouble 
Berkeley  no  more.  Only  the  truest  hospi- 
tality welcomes  guests  fortunate  enough  to 
find  themselves  inside  those  battlemented 
walls,  whence  none  depart  without  feeling 
that  the  past  has  much  to  teach,  even  while 
the  present  gives  so  much  to  enjoy.    . 

Elizabeth    Balch. 


THE    OLD   SEEGEAiJT. 
By  Archibald  Fobbes. 
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«ne  of  my  little  story 
is  a  sequestered'  hiJl-parish 
away  up  among  the  brown 
moors  and  sullen  pine- 
woods  of  northern  Scot- 
land, and  the  date  of  it  in 
full  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  boy  living  in  the 
grey  old  manse  down  in 
the  sheltered  glen  which  was  the  only 
picturesque  "bit"  of  all  the  parish  whose 
minister  my  father  was.  It  was  a  curiously 
primitipe  region.  Its  crofters  and  farmers 
lived  out  their  lives  and  were  laid  in  the 
old  graveyard  up  on  the  hillock^— hardly  a 
soul  of  them  having  ever  been  twenty  miles 
outside  the  parisb  bounds.  There  was  a  vague 
lingering  tradition  concerning  a  scapegrace 
son  long  since  dead  and  gone  of  old  ^ndy 
McCulloch  of  the  Catternach  —  how  the 
daring  young  ne'er-do-well  had  actually  left 
liis  native  land,  made  his  way  to  India^we 
boys  used  to  look  up  the  map  of  India  io  the 
manse  atlas — had  married  a  "  begum"  there, 
and  had  finally  been  poisoned  off  by  that 
mysterious  female.  This  tradition  had  en- 
gendered a  fine  wholesome  terror  of  begums, 
and  all  kinds  of  adventure!)  that  haply  might 
involve  matrimonial  connections  therewith, 
with  disastrous  results  to  follow.  So  our 
young  men  stayed  at  home  and  tilled  the 
sour  cold  land  laboriously  but  contentedly. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  true. 
'Sow  and  then  a  young  fellow  would  take  the 
Queen's  shUling,  and  go  out  from  among  us 
on  a  career  of  soldiering.  They  seldom  came 
back,  for  Cardwell's  name  bad  not  yet  been 
1  the  lan<l,  and  tihort  service  in  tbe 
as  a  reform  undreamed  of.  When  a 
'listed  then,  it  was  nominally  for  life  ; 
actually,  until  his  bodily  vigour  was  so  im- 
paired that  he  was  held  no  longer  St  for 
service,  and  then  he  got  a  pension  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  But  what  with  hard 
service  abroad,  what  with  cholera  in  Hin- 
dustan and  Yellow  Jack  in  the  West  Indies, 
wliat  with  poor  fare  in  barracks  and  on 
IS  crowded  transpork;,  no  great  propor- 
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tioD  of  the  soldiers  of  those  days  managed 
to  keep  alive  long  enough  to  attain  the 
pensioned  period.  There  was  but  one  army- 
pensioner  in  oiir  parish,  and  he  is  "  the  old 
sergeant  "  of  my  story. 

They  were  grand  old  specimens,  those 
veterans  of  a  bypast  era.  To  them  the  credit 
of  their  old  regiment  and  the  honour  of  the 
service  were  dearer  than  anything  else  in  all 
the  world.  They  had  a  great  self-reepect 
that  had  been  instilled  by  the  discipline  tbey 
had  undergone,  and  by  tbe  dangers  they  had 
passed  through.  Tbey  had  a  single-hearted 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  they  had  served,  and  a 
manly  belief  in  the  country  which  their 
strong  arms  and  ready  weapons  had  helped 
to  save.  It  is  no  doubt  all  right  in  a  military 
sense  that  there  are  no  old  soldiers  among  uB 
now ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure  that  ilk  a  good 
many  respects  the  country  is  the  worse  for 
the  want  of  them. 

There  was  a  Sunday  morning  of  my  boy- 
hood which  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day. The  Sunday  school,  held  in  the  grey 
old  schoolroom  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  parish  kirk, 
had  Just  been  dismissed.  The  bell  had  not 
yet  begun  to  ring,  but  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  great  straggling  parish  to  hold  its  grand 
weekly  palaver,  summer  and  winter  alike,  on 
the  little  wood-encircled  open  fpace  around 
the  kirk,  during  tbe  half-hour  before  the 
simple  Presbyterian  service  began.  To  this 
end,  the  folk  who  were  to  constitute  the  con- 
gregation were  gathering,  coming  in  by  twos 
and  threes  along  the  various  paths  centring  on 
the  kirk.  Good  old  Willie  Dugus,  the  elder 
from  the  far  distant  Forgie  district,  had 
climl)e»i  and  descended  the  bleak  shoulder  of 
Muldearie,  had  picked  his  devious  way  across 
the  moss,  had  forded  the  burn,  and  was  now 
so  close  at  hand  that  I  could  discern  the 
weather-beaten  fluffiness  of  his  ancestral 
beaver,  and  the  i-esplendent  brass  buttons 
on  the  mediaeval  blue  coat  which  had  not 
been  new  when  it  had  been  his  grandfather's 
wedding-garment.  Johnny  Mills,  the  cripple 
tailor,  who  was  wont  to  carry  his  goose  and 
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ironing-board  f i*om  farm-house  to  farm-house 
and  to  accept  his  food  as  part  of  his  poor 
pay,  came  shambling  up  the  dyke- side  from 
his  hovel  in  the  kail  yard  under  the  old 
willow-tree.  With  an  air  of  rustic  patronage 
which  he  could  well  afford,  since  most  of  the 
poor  folk  were  in  his  books,  Sandy  Eiach,  the 
'^  merchant"  of  the  Kirktoun,  came  strut- 
ting up  the  path  from  the  little  wooded 
hamlet.  The  farm  lads,  with  their  straw- 
coloured  or  red  hair  cut  square  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  brilliant  as  to  chest  in  their 
scarlet  or  blue  plush  vests  studded  with  big 
white  bone  buttons,  clumped  kirkward  in 
their  heavy  hobnailed  boots,  exchanging  now 
and  then  a  word  of  clumsy  bcutiruMge  with  the 
lasses  in  their  tartan  shawls,  and  the  rig-and- 
f  ur  stockings  and  stout  shoes  they  had  put 
on  after  wading  the  burn  down  in  the  hollow. 
Old  Maggie  Bey,  as  she  wended  her  slow  way 
leaning  on  her  stick,  would  stop  now  and 
again  for  a  confidential  whisper  with  a  good- 
wife  ;  for  Maggie  was  the  parish  **  howdie  " 
— Anglice  midwife,  and  had  officiated  at  the 
introduction  into  this  vale  of  tears  of  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  the  parish. 
Just  on  the  rise  of  the  *'  manse-brae  "  I  could 
discern  my  mother's  bonnet  as  she  climbed 
the  steep  knoll,  with  a  little  cohort  of  my 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  by  her  side, 
walking  orderly,  as  beseemed  the  day  and 
the  occasion. 

Ha  !  there  was  old  Bobbie  Strachan  nail- 
ing up  a  notice  on  the  half  open  church  door, 
and  now  he  was  unfastening  the  bell  rope 
from  its  hook  high  up  on  the  porch  wall, 
preparatory  to  the  statutory  twenty  minutes' 
tolling  of  the  clangorous  old  bell  up  there  on 
the  stumpy  belfry.  We  boys,  keenly  alert, 
were  watching  Robbie's  every  motion,  re- 
joicing in  the  prospect  of  one  of  our  chiefest 
weekly  joys ;  for  Bobbie  when  he  was  in 
a  good  humour  would  let  us  have  the  rope 
and  do  the  ringing,  all  save  the  peremptoiy 
final  peals  known  as  the  *'  ringing  in,"  while 
he  conversed  sedately  with  a  knot  of  his 
cronies. 

Bobbie  Strachan,  the  bellman  and  ''kirk 
officer  "  of  our  parish,  was  a  tall,  gaunt  old 
fellow,  lean-faced  &nd  high-featured,  straight 
still  as  a  pine,  although  in  his  time  he  had 
put  in  forty  years  of  hard  soldiering.  His 
regulation  mutton-chop  whiskers,  white  as 
snow,  just  reached  the  corners  of  his  grim 
old  mouth,  the  rest  of  his  lined  visage  closely 
shaven.  You  would  have  known  him  at  a 
glance  for  an  old  soldier,  by  his  balanced 
step,  his  square  shoulders  and  his  disciplined 
attitudes ;  he  stood  proclaimed  yet  more 
plainly     by     the    weU-brushed    threadbare 


trews  of  Grordon  tartan  that  encased  his  lean 
and  wiry  nether  limbs.  Bobbie  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  local  regiment,  the  gallant 
Ninety-Second,  and  in  its  ranks  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  many  a  stubborn  fray.  He  had 
worn  the  brogues  from  off  his  feet  in  Moore's 
disastrous  retreat  on  Corunna,  and  had 
helped  to  bury  that  noble  chief  ''  by  the 
struggling  moonbeam's  misty  ray  and  the 
lantern  dimly  burning."  He  had  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fierce  bayonet  struggle  in 
the  steep  street  of  Fuentos  d'Onoro,  had 
climbed  the  ridge  to  the  desperate  fight  of 
Albuera,  and  hsA  taken  a  hand  in  carrying 
the  bridge  of  Almarez.  A  wound  had  kept 
him  from  Salamanca,  but  he  was  in  Graham's 
front  line  on  the  day  of  Yittoria,  and  had 
many  a  tale  of  the  rich  plunder  that  fell  to 
the  conquerors  in  that  short,  sharp,  and  de- 
cisive combat.  He  had  heard  the  bullets 
patter  on  the  rocks  of  Boncesvalles,  had 
waded  the  ''  bloody  Bidassoa "  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lofty  Bhune,  and  was  only 
hindered  from  being  in  at  the  death  in 
the  final  desperate  struggle  on  the  glacis  of 
Toulouse,  by  having  got  a  bullet  in  the 
chest  as  he  waded  up  to  the  knees  behind 
Picton  through  the  marsh  which  Soult  vainly 
imagined  protected  his  front  at  Orthez. 

Bobbie  was  but  a  corporal  when  he  went 
down  at  Orthez,  but  he  was  full  sergeant 
on  that  wet  June  morning  of  the  following 
year  when  ''  Cameron's  pibroch  woke  the 
slumbering  host "  to  range  itself  in  ''  battle's 
magnificently  stern  array  I  "  Bullets  had  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  finding  their  billets  in 
him,  and  he  was  knocked  over  again  on  the 
forenoon  of  Waterloo  when  hanging  on  to 
the  stirrup-leather  of  a  Scots  Grey  in  the 
memorable  charge  of  the  ''  Union  Brigade," 
and  shouting  ''  Scotland  for  ever ! "  in  unison 
with  the  comrades  of  horse  and  foot  hailing 
from  the  land  of  cakes.  The  army  surgeons 
in  their  cheery  manner  pronounced  him  as 
full  of  holes  as  a  cullender,  and  were  for 
invaliding  him  then  and  there  as  unfit  for 
further  service ;  but  Bobbie  stoutly  pleaded 
that  he  would  be  as  good  a  man  as  ever 
when  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  tri- 
imiphantly  made  good  his  words.  So  he  had 
put  in  fifteen  years  subsequent  soldiering, 
and  had  heard  the  British  drum-beat  all 
round  the  world,  ere,  some  ten  years  before 
the  date  of  my  story,  he  had  been  retired 
with  a  sergeant's  pension  for  life  and  some- 
thing additional  for  wounds.  He  was  an  old 
man  now,  but  he  carried  his  years  well,  and  was 
still  a  good  man  in  the  harvest  field,  or  with 
the  spade.  Most  of  his  work  with  that  im- 
plement was  done  in  the  manse  garden,  and 
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we  manse  boys  used  to  spend  hours  in 
listening  to  his  stories  of  his  old  fighting 
days,  while  he  made  the  drills  for  the  garden 
peas,  or  dibbled  in  the  kail  plants  in  the 
plot  behind  the  gooseberry  bushes. 

An  exemplary  man  in  a  general  way,  Ser- 
geant Robbie  had  his  little  failings  ;  but  for 
which  he  would  have  been  an  elder  of  the 
parish  instead  of  being  but  the  bellman  and 
kirk  officer.  He  was  rather  quick  tempered, 
and  when  moved  to  wrath,  he  swore  in  a 
manner  which  conclusively  proved  he  had 
been  with  the  army  in  Flanders.  Then 
again,  occasionally,  on  pension  days  mostly, 
he  would  take  more  whisky  than  was  good 
for  him.  When  he  got  "  fou,"  it  was  always 
in  the  light  of  day,  and  so  he  exposed  himself. 
As  he  marched  home  from  the  little  public- 
house  down  at  Blackhillock,  with  ''  the  malt 
abune  the  meal,"  his  effort  to  appear  pre- 
ternaturally  sober  was  quite  a  spectacle. 
Always  stiff  of  attitude,  he  was  then  posi- 
tively rigid  :  he  would  sway,  but  it  was  the 
swaying  of  a  ramrod ;  when  haply  he  fell 
into  the  ditch,  there  was  no  collapsing  in  a 
limp  heap — he  went  down  all  of  a  length, 
as  if  there  was  not  a  joint  in  all  his  long  body. 
But  these  exhibitions  were  comparatively  in- 
frequent, and  were  excused  in  the  eyes  of  the 
parish  censors  because  of  the  hole  in  the 
sergeant's  head  made  by  the  Waterloo  bullet. 

He  and  his  old  wife,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  from  the  top  of  a  baggage 
waggon,  but  who  was  a  most  worthy  do- 
mestic soul,  lived  together  in  a  cottage  at  the 
back  of  the  wood.  The  couple  had  an  only 
son.  When  the  youth  grew  into  a  strapping 
lad,  Robbie  had  marched  him  down  to  Gor- 
don Castle,  to  take  counsel  concerning  his 
boy's  future,  with  his  patron  the  Duke.  It  ^ 
was  in  Robbie's  strong  arms  that  the  Duke — 
then  Lord  March — had  lain,  when  the  sur- 
geons probed  unsuccessfully  for  the  bullet 
that  pierced  his  chest  on  the  day  of  Oi'thez, 
and  which  his  grace  carried  in  him  to  the 
grave.  As  the  result  of  this  conference, 
Robbie  had  taken  his  son  into  Aberdeen, 
and  enlisted  him  in  his  own  old  corps,  the 
Gordon  Highlanders.  I  I'emember  the 
young  fellow  coming  home  on  furlough,  and 
the  sensation  among  the  simple  folk  as  he 
swaggered  up  to  the  kirk  in  his  flowing  tar- 
tans and  with  the  ostrich-feather  bonnet  on 
his  handsome  head.  Old  Robbie  was  a  proud 
man  that  day,  for  his  son  had  the  corporal's 
stripe  already  on  his  arm,  although  he  had 
been  barely  three  years  a  soldier. 

If  I  have  been  over  minute  in  the  attempt 
to  depict  Sergeant  Robbie,  I  advance  the 
double  excuse,  that  ho  was  among  the  pro- 


minent figures  of  my  youth  time,  and  that 
the  type  is  now  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The 
old  man  stepped  out  from  under  the  kirk 
wall  with  the  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  and  we 
boys  darted  forward  to  make  our  request 
that  he  would  hand  it  over  to  us  and  let  us 
do  the  ringing  for  him.  But  there  was  a 
strange  stem  expression  in  his  face  that  gave 
us  pause.  "  No  the  day,  laddies,"  was  all  he 
said,  as  he  took  post  at  the  corner  of  the 
stone  dyke,  and  began  to  sway  the  chafed 
old  rope.  We  stood  silently  by,  in  won- 
der at  his  mood.  We  had  known  him  cross; 
but  ho  was  not  cross  now :  in  the  gloomy 
set  face  and  the  unwonted  silence  there  was 
something  quite  new  and  strange  to  ns. 
And  yet  another  strange  thing,  bis  wonted 
cronies  held  away  from  him  this  morning. 
There  was  something  mysterious  in  the  air. 
The  people,  as  they  gathered  in  the  open 
space  outside  the  kirk,  formed  little  mutter- 
ing knots.  From  these,  every  now  and  then, 
a  person  would  drop  out,  and  strolling  up  to 
the  kirk  door  in  a  seemingly  purposeless 
way,  would  stand  there  a  while  looking  up  at 
the  notices  displayed  on  it,  and  then  saunter 
back  to  the  group  he  had  left,  or  drift  into 
another.  It  was  curious,  that  no  matter 
wherever  you  looked,  every  one  seemed  to  be 
stealing  furtive  glances  at  Sergeant  Robbie, 
standing  out  there  by  himself  swaying  the 
bell-rope  with  his  long  lean  arms.  And  fur- 
tive as  they  were,  the  old  man  was  clearly 
conscious  of  those  glances.  His  face  grew 
harder,  grimmer,  and  more  set;  yet  once 
or  twice  gazing  up  at  him  in  my  bewilder- 
ment with  a  boy's  curiosity,  I  thought  I 
noticed  a  quivering  of  the  muscles  about  the 
close-gripped  lips. 

The  "ringing  in"  was  finished,  and  the 
congregation  had  passed  into  the  kirk.  As 
Sergeant  Robbie,  carrying  the  big  pulpit- 
Bible,  strode  up  the  aisle  in  front  of  the 
minister,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never 
seen  him  carrying  so  high  that  old  white 
head  of  his,  with  the  cicatrix  of  the  Waterloo 
bullet  in  the  gnarled  forehead.  Every  eye 
was  on  the  old  fellow,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
bore  himself  with  a  quiet  courage  in  which 
somehow  there  came  to  be  felt  an  element  of 
pathos.  It  was  curious  again  how  all  eyes 
centred  upon  him  when  in  his  extempore 
prayer  the  minister  besought  '^  consolation 
for  those  who  were  in  sore  trouble  and 
mourning  over  the  falling  away  of  one  near 
and  dear  to  them."  Robbie  sat  straight  and 
square,  his  face  fixed — only  his  lean  brown 
throat  swelled  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were 
resolutely  forcing  down  a  spasm  of  emotion. 
Tibbie,  his  wife,  sat  by  his  side,  and  when 
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the  old  soldier  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
she  quelled  with  a  strong  effort  her  rising 
sobs. 

The  simple  service  ended,  the  people 
streamed  out  through  the  door  that  Robbie 
had  thrown  open";  we  of  the  manse  party- 
were  the  last  to  emerge.  It  was  part  of 
Robbie's  duty,  as  kirk  officer,  to  "  cry "  to 
the  dispersing  congregation  all  notices  placed 
in  his  hands  for  purposes  of  publicity,  the 
duplicates  of  which  he  had  prodously  nailed 
on  the  kirk  door.  The  kirk  officer  in  those 
primitive  regions  was  the  chief  medium  for 
giving  good  advertisement.  As  we  came  out 
Robbie  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle,  calling  out  in  his  high  falsetto  the 
particulars  of  a  **  displenish  sale."  **  Fower 
good  stots,  three  milk  kye,  a  pair  of  work- 
horses, farm  implements,  household  furni- 
ture," and  so  on. 

This  finished,  there  was  a  pause.  Ser- 
geant Robbie  folded  up  the  sale  advertise- 
ment ;  as  he  did  this  his  hand  was  trembling 
so  that  it  fell  to  the  ground.  He  stooped, 
picked  the  paper  up  and  put  it  in  the  rear 
pocket  of  his  coat ;  then  from  out  his  breast- 
pocket he  pulled  a  folded  blue  document. 
He  braced  himself  firmly,  came  to  rigid 
"  attention  "  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of 
his  commanding  officer,  and  slowly  opened 
out  the  blue  paper. 

"  Dinna  read  it,  Robbie  !  "  "  Dinna  read 
it,  sergeant !  "  came  from  a  dozen  voices  in 
the  sympathising  circle  around  him.  "It's 
no  necessar' — ye  need  na,  ye  mauna  read  it," 
cried  the  senior  elder,  James  Cameron,  of 
the  Gauldwell,  with  a  sob  in  his  thin  old 
voice. 

It  was  as  if  the  sergeant  heard  no  word 
of  dissuasion.  He  had  opened  out  the  paper 
and  was  holding  it  between  his  hands,  stand- 
ing there  braced  at  "  attention  "  and  fighting 
down  the  working  in  his  throat  that  moment- 
arily was  staying  his  voice. 

Behind  him,  as  he  thus  struggled,  broke 
out  the  piteous  wail  "  Oh,  my  laddie,  my 
laddie  ! "  from  the  very  depths  of  poor  Tib- 
bie's heart,  followed  by  a  burst  of  loud 
sobs. 

The  sergeant  did  not  turn  to  his  wife — 
boy  as  I  was,  I  remember  it  struck  me  that 
he  dared  not. 

**  Belnabreich,"  he  said  to  an  old  farmer 
standing  directly  in  front  of  him,  "  Belna- 
breich,  tak  her  hame,  tak  her  awa'  frae  this, 
in  the  name  of  God  !  " 

Old  Belnabreich  moved  towards  Tibbie,  but 
before  he  reached  her  she  got  the  mastery  of 
herself  again. 

**  Thank  ye,  Belnabreich,"  she  said,  "ye've 


a  kind  heart ;  but  I'm  gaun  tae  bide  here, 
whaur  my  man  is.  We've  come  through 
muckle  thegither,  and  we'll  thole  this  dis- 
grace thegither,  and  syne  him  an'  me. 
bairnless  noo,  will  tak  our  sorrow  hame  the- 
gither." 

The  water  was  standing  in  the  sergeant's 
eyes,  but  the  spasm  was  out  of  his  throat 
now,  and  in  a  steady  strong  voice  that  car- 
ried far,  he  read  out  the  print  on  the  face 
of  the  blue  paper.  And  this  was  what  it 
befell  him  to  have  to  read : 

Whereas  No.  1420,  Corporal  Peter 
Strachan  of  the  92nd  Regiment,  age  twenty- 
four  years,  height  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
complexion  ruddy,  hair  red,  eyes  blue,  dis- 
tingtdshing  marks  none.  enUsted  at  Aberdeen 
on  the — day  of — 1844,  born  in  the  Parish  of 
Auchterturff,  in  the  County  of  Banff,  and 
resident  in  said  parish  before  enlistment : 
Deserted  from  the  said  regiment  at  Mont- 
real, Canada,  on  the day  of 1848  :  The 

lieges  are  hereby  warned  under  pain  of  law 
against  harbouring  the  said  deserter,  and  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  give  immediate  informa- 
tion to  the  nearest  police  officer  should  they 
become  cognisant  of  his  whereabouts,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  be  apprehended  and  duly 
punished. 

Alastair  McPherson,  Col.,  Comg. 

Gordon  Highlanders. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN  ! 

The  sergeant  uttered  the  final  invocation 
in  a  loud  firm  tone,  and  a  graceless  callant 
in  the  background,  unwitting  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  situation,  cried  "  Hurrah."  Otherwise 
there  reigned  a  dead  silence,  as  the  old  man, 
turning  to  his  wife,  gave  her  his  arm  with 
a  certain  courtliness  rare  among  north 
country  husbands  of  the  humbler  classos,  and 
conducted  her  out  of  the  little  throng.  The 
pair  were  allowed  to  get  out  of  hearing  ere 
the  little  stir  of  comment  and  condolence  set  in 
— it  did  not  last  long,  for  most  of  the  folk  had 
to  trudge  some  distance  to  their  homes.  I 
remember  watching  the  lonely  couple  as  they 
wended  their  way  along  the  path  by  the  side 
of  the  wood,  the  dumpy  huddled  figure  in 
the  duffle  shawl  leaning  against  the  tall 
spare  form  in  the  quaint  old  blue  coat  that 
had  once  belonged  to  the  Duke,  and  the 
threadbare  tartan  trews  that  were  a  relic  of 
the  old  regimentals. 

From  that  Sunday  old  Sergeant  Robbie 
was  an  altered  man.  Never  more  did  he 
cross  the  hill  for  the  once  cherished  "  crack  " 
with  his  Peninsular  friend  the  Duke. 
Never  more  could  the    lads   entice  him    to 
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a  dram  in  the  Blackhillock  public-house.  He 
duly  came  to  his  work  in  the  manse  garden, 
but  we  boys  hung  about  him  in  vain  for 
stories  of  his  old  fighting  days;  a  great 
silence  had  fallen  upon  the  old  man.  His 
lean  figure  began  to  lose  its  erectness,  and 
soon  you  scarcely  would  have  known  him 
for  a  veteran  soldier.  There  remained  one 
link  only  between  him  and  my  father,  the 
interchange  of  the  snuSmuU.  But  there 
were  no  more  of  the  genial  little  chats 
that  had  been  wont  to  accompany  the  give  and 
take.  From  that  Sunday  Kobbie  was  a 
man  of  monosyllables,  and  even  my  mother 
could  not  penetrate  his  grim  reserve.  He 
became  yet  more  laconic  after  he  lost  Tibbie, 
who  never  held  her  head  up  from  the  day 
she  knew  of  her  son's  disgrace.  The  poor  old 
woman  faded  out  within  a  couple  of  years, 
and  Bobbie  had  no  longer  the  consolation 
that  comes  from  having  sorrow  shared.  After 
her  death  he  gave  up  his  duties  as  bellman 
and  kirk  officer,  and  scarcely  left  his  cottage 
except  to  attend  church.  When  I  went  to 
say  farewell  to  him  before  leaving  home  to 
go  to  school,  I  found  him  sitting  in  front  of 
the  fire,  staring  blankly  at  the  smouldering 
peats.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
old  man. 

A  year  or  two  later  a  letter  from  home 
told  me  that  old  Robbie  had  heard  from  his 
son.  The  deserter,  it  appeared,  had  made 
his  way  to  Chicago,  had  gone  into  some 
business  in  that  stirring  place,  and  was 
making  money  fast.  He  had  written  home 
begging  his  parents — he  had  not  heard  of  his 
mother's  death — to  come  out  to  him  in 
America,  and  had  enclosed  a  draft  for  an 
ample  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  charges  of 
the  voyage  and  journey.  The  stem  old  man 
would  hold  no  terms  with  the  son  who  had 
disgraced  his  parents  and  dishonoured  his 
uniform.  He  told  my  father  curtly  that  he 
had  folded  the  draft  in  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  and  sent  it  back  by  return  of  post. 

The  tough  old  soldier,  weary  of  life  as  he 
was,  lasted  a  few  years  longer.  At  length 
one  day  the  parish  was  stirred  by  the  news 
that  he  had  been  found  lying  dead  in  a  ditch 
some  three  miles  away  from  his  cottage, 
about  half  way  between  it  and  the  village  of 
Keith.  Aoid  before  that  day  was  done,  the 
parish  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
knew  also  that  Bobbie's  son,  the  deserter, 
had  been  apprehended  and  carried  ofE  to 
jail  by  Neil  Bobertson,  the  head  of  the 
county  police. 

The  strange  details  were  gathered  piece- 
meal.    A  niece,  a  girl,  who  had  come  to  live 


with  the  old  man  in  his  later  feebleness,  told 
that  one  night  late  a  knock  had  come  to  the 
cottage  door.  The  old  man  had  opened  it 
himself  and  was  confronted  by  his  son.  She 
had  overheard  their  brief  colloquy.  The  son 
had  begged  the  father  to  forgive  him,  and  to 
leave  home  at  once  with  him  for  America, 
he  had  a  conveyance  close  by,  and  they 
might  start  immediately.  The  stem  father 
had  bidden  the  son  begone  out  of  his  sight. 
He  would  not  let  the  young  man  pass  the 
threshold  of  the  cottage,  and  told  him  plainly 
that  if  he  did  not  quit  the  neighbourhood  with- 
out an  hour's  delay,  he  would  inform  against 
him.  With  that  he  had  shut  the  door  in  his 
son's  face,  prayed  with  tears  and  groans  for  two 
hours,  and  then  lain  down  in  his  clothes.  Be- 
fore daylight  the  son  had  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, having,  he  told  her,  spent  the  night  in 
the  adjacent  wood,  and  from  outside  the  win- 
dow had  adjured  his  father  to  see  him,  if  but 
for  a  moment.  The  old  man  would  speak  no 
word,  lying  silent  in  the  press  bed  opposite 
the  fire ;  and  as  the  day  dawned  the  son  had 
gone  away,  calling  out  to  his  father  that  he 
would  come  back  again  at  night.  The  old 
man  had  lain  late,  groaning  and  praying  in 
bed  ;  about  noon  he  had  got  up,  'read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  aloud,  and  taking  his 
stick  had  gone  forth.  She  had  hoped  he 
was  gone  to  look  for  his  son  ;  but  he  never 
came  back,  and  the  next  thing  she  heard 
was  that  he  had  been  found  dead.  The  son 
had  returned  at  night,  but  she  had  "  steekit " 
the  door,  and  made  no  answer  when  he 
called. 

Neil  Bobertson,  the  head  of  the  county 
police,  furnished  the  sequel  of  the  sad  story. 
The  old  sergeant  had  come  to  his  house  in 
Keith  as  the  short  day  was  waning,  and 
said  he  had  come  to  do  his  duty  and  formally 
lodge  the  information  that  Peter  Strachan,  a 
deserter  from  the  92nd  Begiment,  had  been 
to  his  cottage  that  morning,  and  that  he 
believed  him  to  be  still  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Robertson,  knowing  the  relationship,  had 
been  reluctant  to  take  the  information,  but 
the  sergeant  had  sternly  bidden  him  do  his 
duty,  as  he  was  doing  his.  The  old  man  was 
quite  exhausted,  Bobertson  testified,  and  he 
had  begged  him  to  take  some  rest  and  had 
offered  him  refreshment.  But  he  had  de- 
clined both  either  to  rest  or  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  had  gone  straight  away.  The  life  had 
gone  out  of  the  old  Sergeant  as  he  was  sadly 
trudging  homeward,  having  done  t^hat  he 
held  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  true  liegeman  of  the 
Crown,  in  whose  service  he  had  fought  and 
bled.  A.  F. 
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OwAUOB,  five  houra  by  train  from  Agra, 
is  for  many  reafions  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting spots  in  HisdostaD.  On  the  summit 
of  a  BoQt&ry  hill,  three  hundred  feet  high, 
which  dominates  an  arid  plain,  stands  Giralior 
fort,  for  ages  deemed  impregnable,  whose 
picturesque  history  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  myth  and  fable.  At  its  feet  lie  the 
remains  of  ancient  Lashkar,  which  still  takes 
rank  among  the  hoariest  and  most  populous  of 
Indian  cities.  Not  far  away  is  a  huge  pile 
of  glistening  white,  the  palace  of  Sindhia,  a 
prince  whose  family  has  proved  itself  in  time 
of  dire  need  a  firm  friend  to  British  rule. 
To  the  left  is  Morar,  a  cantonment  station 
occupied  by  British  troops,  and  containing 
the  comfortable  and  hospitable  bungalow  of 
a  British  Beaident,  adviser  in  state  matters 
of  the  native  potentate.  This  cantonment 
has  a  special  and  mournful  interest  for  the 
English  traveller,  in  that  here  was  played 
an  act  of  the  awful  tragedy  of  1857,  whose 
fourteenth  day  of  June  will  ever  be  marked 
with  a  black  cross  in  British  annals^  u 
tragedy  whose  darkness  is  relieved  by  many 
a  gleam  of  single-minded  devotion  to  duty 
and  indomitable  heroism.  In  the  modest 
little  churchyard  of  Morar  are  recorded  the 
names    of    those   who   were    ma'- sacred    by 


the  infuriated  !5epoys,  and  of  those  others 
who  fell  in  wresting  the  fortress  from  the 
rebels.  Alas,  many  have  already  been  ob- 
literated by  the  finger  of  time,  and  the 
rest  will  soon  share  the  same  dismal  fate, 
for  the  tombs  are  crumbling  rapidly  ;  many 
are  overset,  some  have  already  fallen,  cracked 
and  broken,  a  lamentable  heap  of  ruin. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny 
the  great  Mahr^tta  prince,  Sindhia,  had 
under  his  orders,  besides  10,000  troops  of  his 
own,  a  contingent  consisting  of  two  regi- 
ments of  irregular  cavalry— 1158  men  of  all 
ranks — seven  regiments  of  infantry,  aggre- 
gating 6,400  men,  four  field  batteries,  and  a 
garrison  battery.  There  were  in  all  twenty- 
sij(  guns  with  700  artillerymen.  This  force 
was  ofBcered  by  Englishmen  ;  the  men  were 
thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  excellent 
soldiers.  Sindhia  at  this  period  was  a  young 
and  active  man,  born  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  a  first-rate  horseman  and  general.  Had 
he  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
rebels  he  might  easily  have  covered  the 
sixty-five  miles  which  separate  Gwaliorfrom 
Agra,  and  greatly  to  our  detriment  have 
mastered  that  important  city.  Had  he  then 
marched  on  Delhi  grave  results  might  have 
followed,  and  more  precious  blood  have  been 
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spilt  than  even  was  the  case  ere  the  insur- 
rection could  be  entirely  quelled.  But 
Sindhia  was  wise  in  his  generation  and  far- 
seeinsr.  He  had  visited  Calcutta  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  powers  wielded 
by  the  English  Government.  He  therefore 
dealt  craftily  with  the  dangerous  weapon  in 
his  hand,  and  by  delays  and  evasions  kept 
his  troops  from  issuing  from  their  canton- 
ments and  at  a  decisive  moment  adding  their 
formidable  strength  to  the  rebel  army.  He 
could  not  however  keep  their  hands  free 
from  blood,  or  save  the  lives  of  the  British 
officers,  who  with  but  few  exceptions  fell 
victims  to  mad  fanaticism  and  indiscrimin- 
ating  fury. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fateful  Sunday  the 
soldiers  of  the  contingent  broke  into  frantic 
revolt.  The  officers,  who  were  about  to 
retire  to  rest,  put  on  their  uniforms  and 
hastened  to  the  lines.  As  they  appeared 
they  were  shot  down.  Every  commanding 
officer  was  slain ;  even  those  who,  like  Major 
Blake,  had  been  favourites,  were  not  ex- 
empted from  the  massacre.  The  Sepoys  here 
as  elsewhere  were  pitiless.  Blood- drunk  they 
slaughtered  without  distinction  of  sex,  or 
weakness,  or  innocence,  sick  women,  wounded 
men,  young  children,  babies  at  the  breast. 
Only  seven  males  and  a  few  ladies  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  hail  of  bullets,  and  were 
able  to  seek  safety  in  the  palace.  These 
were  furtively  conveyed  at  dead  of  night  to 
Agra,  whither  the  Maharajah  himself  was  in 
time  compelled  to  follow.  For  a  whole  year 
the  towering  hill  of  Gwalior  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  a  fact  which  gave 
them  both  com'age  and  prestige.  It  was  not 
till  long  after  the  storming  of  Delhi  and  the 
rout  at  Gawnpore  that  Lieutenants  Kose  and 
Walter  led  their  men  to  the  attack  on  the 
fortress.  Shod  with  grass  sandals  they  crept 
up  the  rock  and  blew  open  the  main  gate- 
way. Taking  the  foe  by  surprise  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  important  Wind- 
gate,  which  was  connected  by  a  narrow  street 
with  the  innermost  defences.  Here  they 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison,  who 
knowing  that  there  was  no  retreat,  and  that 
they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  Bdercy,  were 
animated  by  the  courage  of  despair.  Lieu- 
tenant Hose,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  storm- 
ing party,  died  a  hero's  death,  but  he  was 
amply  revenged,  for  after  a  fierce  struggle 
the  rock  was  taken,  and  stem  justice  meted 
out  to  the  mutineers. 

The  earlier  history  of  Gwalior  is  one  long 
trail  of  bloodshed,  a  monotonous  chronicle  of 
capture  and  recapture  by  rival  chiefs,  of 
oriental  craft  and  ambuscades  and  treachery 


and  secret  murder.  At  one  time  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  fortress  paid  tribute  to  the 
Shah  of  Delhi  ;  at  another  they  were  proudly 
independent.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we 
hear  of  a  commander  in  whose  turban  blazed 
a  diamond  weighing  530  grains,  which  was 
probably  the  Koh-i-noor,  worn  afterwards  by 
Akbhar,  and  buried  with  him.  A  little  later 
Shall vahan^  the  mighty  Kajput,  looked  on 
the  frowning  rock  with  haughty  pride  as  his 
most  precious  jewel.  In  1780  it  was  the 
appanage  of  the  House  of  Sindhia,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  and  retaken  no  less  than 
three  times  by  the  English,  and  finally 
returned  two  years  since. 

The  hill,  or  rock,  is  flat-topped,  long,  and 
narrow,  a  picturesque  and  stately  object  by 
reason  of  its  isolation.  Its  extreme  length 
is  about  two  miles,  its  average  breadth  a 
thousand  feet  or  so.  On  three  sides  its 
altitudes  are  absolutely  inaccessible  from 
below  j  on  the  fourth  its  gate  is  reached  by 
a  precipitous  and  winding  path,  with  here 
and  there  a  flight  of  rough-hewn  stairs,  up 
which  the  traveller  is  borne  in  a  dhooly,  a 
species  of  palanquin,  or  on  the  back  of  a 
lumbering  elephant.  The  long  line  of  battle- 
ments which  crowns  the  steep  scarp  is  broken 
by  the  lofty  minarets  and  fretted  domes  of 
the  noble  but  now  ruinous  palace  which  rises 
from  behind  a  row  of  zig-zag  serrated  parapets 
and  loopholed  bastions.  At  the  northern 
end  where  the  sandstone  has  been  quarried 
for  ages  the  jagged  masses  of  the  overhang- 
ing cliff  seem  ready  to  fall  on  the  city  that 
lies  below.  Midway  over  all,  gray  with  the 
moss  of  ages,  towers  against  the  clear  blue 
sky  the  giant  head  of  a  massive  Hindu 
temple.  The  dark  and  varied  silhouette  seen 
in  the  afterglow  of  sunset  is  as  impressive 
and  remarkable  a  spectacle  as  may  be  met 
with  in  the  northern  provinces. 

From  above  the  view  is  varied  and  ex- 
tensive but  monotonously  brown  and  burnt, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  land- 
scape for  a  brief  while  is  green.  Much  of 
the  flat  is  scored  and  cut  up  in  rents  and 
fissures,  as  if  ages  ago  it  had  been  disturbed 
by  convulsions,  torn  by  prehistoric  floods. 
Away  in  the  haze  of  heat  is  a  dim  line  of 
encircling  hills,  which  seem,  through  the 
glamour  of  mist,  more  distant  than  they 
really  are. 

As  you  wind  up  the  two  thousand  feet  of 
rugged  ascent  the  effect  is  splendidly  bar- 
baric. The  movements  of  the  elephant  are 
disconcerting,  for  you  recline  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  and  feel  anything  but  safe 
as  he  plods  slowly,  trying  the  ground  carefully 
at  every  step,  swinging  sometimes  perilously 
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near  to  the  precipice.  His  long  stride  is 
painful  to  the  human  back,  and  there  is  an 
impleasiug  hesitation  in  hie  motion  us  he 
grombles  and  wheezes  lo  himself,  as  if  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  flinging  you  over 
the  edge.  But  if  uncomfortable  as  a  means 
of  transit  he  is  a  harmonious  feature  in  the 
scene,  for  bis  dusky  mahout  wears  a  snow- 
white  turban  and  his  own  face  and  trunk 


are  adorned  with  intricate  designs,  tatooed 
in  blue  and  scarlet.  As  you  gaze  upwaids 
your  eye  is  enchanted  with  the  light  beauty 
of  the  architecture  far  overhead,  the  endless 
variety  of  Mahratta  pinnacles  and  miniatui-e 
domes,  casting  lovely  shadows ;  the  fantastic 
ornamentation  of  the  walls — which  are  em- 
bellished with  friezes  of  blue  and  yellow 
tiles.      Yellow  ducks  and  geese  on  a  blue 


ground  march  in  solemn  procession  across 
the  front,  large  and  broad  in  style,  glittering 
in  the  full  glow  of  the  dazzling  Indian  Bim- 
light.  Green  parrots  (real  ones)  glitter  like 
emeralds  as  they  flit  and  perch  upon  the 
ruddy  surface.  Above  the  principal  gate 
aro  rude  carvings  which  pleasantly  break 
the  large  expanse  of  wall.  Colossal  portraits 
in  low  relief   of  Mahadeo  and  hJs  consort 
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like  mice.  It  is  impossible  to  arouse  much 
interest  in  these  buildings,  for  they  are  mean 
and  small,  consistiiig  of  low  pigeon  holes,  once 
garishly  decorated  with  little  bitK  of  looking- 
glass  set  in  patterns,  after  the  distractingly 
paltry  and  hideous  Indian  taste  ;  or  of  cellars 
once  used  as  dungeons.  There  are  also 
eleven  temples,  small  shrines  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  or  square  open  pavilions,  corered 


loom  down  on  you,  majestic  through  vast 
size.  A  woman  and  child  (Maya  probably 
and  the  infant  Buddha) ;  further  on  a  huge 
elephant  such  as  may  have  existed  before 
the  Deluge. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  mx  palaces, 
occupied  now  by  myriads  of  bats,  that  head 
downwards  hang  themselves  up  in  dark 
recesses  by  the  feet  and  Bqueak,  ijf  disturbed. 


by  cupolas  on  columns.  One  only  is  large — 
the  same  whose  roof  is  so  conspicuous  an 
object  from  a  distance — and  this  one  isrichly 
diapered  with  flowers,  small  figures  and  elo- 
phants.  Lovers  of  Hindu  architectme  point 
to  this  temple  as  a  masterpiece  ;  but  candour 
must  confess  that  the  ornaments  are  coarse 
and  rude,  altogether  wanting  in  the  delicate 
grace  of  felicitous  design  which  in  the  Taj 


Mahal  of  Agra  and  in  Shall  Jehan's  palace  at  celebrated  rock-sculptures,  which  astonisb  by 

Delhi  entrance  the  wondering  beholder.      In  their  number  and  great  size,  and  remind  the 

boththosecA^/aci'awt'rethematerialemployed  traveller  of  the  buge  Buddhas  in  the  rock 

is  marble,  wiiite  and  creamy,  upon  which  a  temples  of  Ceylon  and  the  bronze  Dai-Butsus 

pattern    is   inlaid    in    pietra    dvra — jagper,  of  Japan.     They  are  cut  on  the  face  of  the 

cornelian,  lapii  laeuli~or  painted  in  flat  and  cliS,  and  consist  of  groups  of  human  figures 

decorative    hues.       Here    at    Gwalior    the  entirely  nude,  some  as  much  as  forty  feet 

designs  ore  in  relief  carved  in  eandstone,  a  high  and  more.     Unfortunately  they  have 
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material  which  being  friable  does  not  lend  suffered  severely.and  have  been  restored  from 

itself  to   fine  chiselling  of  detail,  for  it  is  time  to  time  w-ith  a  species  of  hardened  stucco, 

impossible  to  arrive  at  sharpness  or  crispness  They  were  intentionally  mutilated  by  order 

of  light  against  shade.     Moreover,  battalions  of  the  Emperor  Eabcr  in  1527,  only  sixty 

of  toy  elepbanls  and  regiments  of  mannikins  years   after  their    creation.     This  Emperor 

weary  the  eye  by  sameness  and  annoy  by  appears  to  have  been  prudish   and  to  have 

poverty  of  imagination.  blushed  like  the  modern  "  British  Matron  " 

The  real  "  lions  "  of  Gwalior  Fort  are  the  in  presence  of  the  node.     He  himself  records 
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the  barbarous  deed  in  the  memoirs  from  his 
pen  which  have  come  down  to  us.  "They 
have  hewn  the  solid  rock  and  sculptured 
idols.  These  figures  are  perfectly  naked, 
without, even  a  rag.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
mean  place ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  pleasant. 
The  greatest  fault  consists  in  the  idol  figures 
all  about  it.  /  have  directed  that  the  idols  he 
destroyed.**  Fortunately  for  antiquaries  the 
orders  of  the  iconoclast  were  not  obeyed  to 
the  letter.  The  heads  and  hands  were 
smashed,  but  enough  remains  to  this  day  to 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Hindostan. 

The  flattest  and  most  vertical  poi'tions  of 
of  cliff  were  selected  for  embellishment,  re- 
gardless of  their  situation,  hence  the  groups 
are  dotted  about  at  various  heights  on  three 
faces  of  the  rock.  One  consists  of  no  less 
than  twenty-two  figures,  the  central  person- 
age fifty-seven  feet  in  stature.  They  very 
much  resemble  in  dexterity  of  manipulation 
the  Assyrian  remains  in  the  halls  of  the 
British  Museum.  Some  are  highly  polished ; 
some  retain  traces  of  colour.  They  display 
no  knowledge  of  drawing  and  are  absurdly 
faulty  in  anatomy.  There  is  a  sleeping  lady, 
eight  feet  long,  who  must  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloral  to  smile  so  sweetly,  consider- 
ing that  her  left  leg  is  doubled  under  her  and 
bent  the  wrong  way  at  the  knee.  The  most 
important  group  occupies  the  long  straight 
clift  of  the  east  face,  and  covers  the  whole 
wall  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile.  Some  of 
them  represent  the  usual  deities  ;  others  are 
portraits  of  Jain  pontiffs.  It  is  not  easy  to 
examine  any  of  them  minutely,  for  the  hap- 
less tourist  is  speedily  beset  by  crowds  of 
hungry  hermits,  ragged  holy  men  whose 
sanctity  must  be  great  indeed,  if  gauged  by 
the  foulness  of  their  bodies ;  importunate  and 
noisy  mendicants  who  are  firmly  convinced 
that  white  men  were  manufactured  to  become 
their  prey. 

Another  trifling  drawback  to  artistic 
research  and  mentai  improvement  is  that  the 
crannies  in  the  colossal  images  are  the 
rendezvous  of  a  host  of  wasps  and  wild  bees 
which  make  enormous  nests  in  the  places 
where  heads  should  be,  and  resent  inter- 
ference or  intrusion.  Indeed  so  fierce  are 
they  as  fairly  to  rival  in  aggressive  force  the 
holy  men,  and  even  sometimes  to  rout  them 
in  headlong  flight  despite  their  dirt  and 
sanctity. 

Of  course  one  finds  at  Gwalior  the  inevit- 
able array  ot  tombs.  The  traveller  in  India 
is  everywhere  dragged  tomb-hunting,  until 
at  the  name  of  mute  he  groans,  and  shudders 
at   thought   of  the    undertaker.       Ancient 


Indian  magnates  must  have  revelled  in 
funerals ;  would  have  thoroughly  appreciated 
wakes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Taj 
Mahal — probably  the  loveliest  and  purest 
effort  of  the  architect  in  all  the  world — the 
sepulchres  are  distressingly  similar.  A 
square  building,  more  or  less  ornate,  crowned 
with  a  graceful  cupola,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  clump  of  scrubby  trees — shadeless  dust 
catchers.  You  are  usually  shown  a  kind  of 
box  on  a  ground  floor,  and  having  been 
favoured  with  a  long-winded  description  of 
Shah  Somebody,  are  informed  that  he  does  not 
lie  there.  No.  Indian  grandees  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  enjoying  their  long  sleep  in  the 
sweet  air.  In  most  cases  the  box  below  is 
only  a  make-believe,  .the  corpse  being  in- 
closed in  another  box,  out  of  sight  somewhere 
on  the  roof. 

The  particular  tomb  which  claims  atten- 
tion here  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Akbhar,  who  himself  lies  poised  'twixt  earth 
and  heaven  in  a  park  ten  miles  from  Agra. 
It  is  square-shaped,  with  hexagonal  towers 
at  the  four  corners,  and  is  remarkable  for 
windows  of  delicate  tracery  like  fine  lace, 
cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  marble.  The  walls 
being  very  thick,  and  the  over-hanging  eaves 
extremely  wide,  the  transition  from  over- 
powering heat  to  grateful  coolness  is  so 
delicious,  that  one  feels  inclined  to  bivouac 
there  instead  of  taking  up  one*s  quarters  at 
the  dak  bungalow  on  the  torrid  plain  beneath, 
for  reasons  not  unconnected  with  security 
erected  next  to  the  bairacks,  since  the  natives 
of  these,  parts  are  turbulent,  given  to  rob- 
bery and  outrage. 

Lucky  is  he  who,  instead  of  making  the 
best  of  such  poor  accommodation  as  bare 
caravanserais  afford,  is  the  guest  of  the 
powerful  head  of  the  House  of  SindhLa. 
For  he  is  a  powerful  factor  in  politics,  al- 
though he  does  homage  to  England.  The 
Sindhia  whom  I  knew,  and  from  whom  I 
received  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  was 
the  one  who  died  not  many  months  ago,  and 
who,  to  the  end,  was  a  courteous  host  to 
globe-trotting  Englishmen.  Indeed,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  career,  he  was  Anglo- 
mane,  For  a  thing  to  be  English,  was  for  it 
to  find  favour  in  his  sight ;  for  a  tourist  to 
be  a  Britisher,  was  to  be  secure  of  all  help 
and  friendliness.  I  happened  to  be  his  guest 
at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  fortress, 
and  for  a  while  was  considerably  exercised  as 
to  the  singularity  of  that  proceeding.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  never-ending  cause  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  loyal  Mahratta  that  he  could  not 
look  out  of  his  palace  windows  without 
seeing   the  guns   of    the   English   garrison 
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directly  pointed  at  him  from  the  fort — an 
over-present  threat,  a  silent  but  signifi- 
cant menace.  But  then,  with  the  experience 
of  the  Great  Mutiny  still  fresh,  to  give  back 
to  any  native  a  strategical  point  of  such  vast 
importance !  Sindhia's  successor  might  be 
Anglophohe — ^might  turn  against  us  after  the 
manner  of  Dhuleep  Singh !  The  rock  of 
Gwalior  in  some  future  trouble  might  be- 
come a  rallying-point  for  disaffection.  It 
was  a  military  gentleman  in  the  canton- 
ments who  solved  for  me  the  riddle.  In 
this  age  of  rapid  progress  conditions  change. 
The  once  all  but  impregnable  fortress  is 
now,  thanks  to  modern  artillery  of  long 
i-ange,  itself  commanded  from  the  surround- 
ing heights.  The  new-fangled  guns  of  a 
Krupp  or  of  a  Whitworth,  could,  as  my 
friend  graphically  put  it,  "  smash  Gwalior 
into  a  cocked  hat  in  no  time."  Hence  it  was 
in  the  power  of  a  diplomatic  Viceroy  to 
remove  the  thorn  from  the  side  of  the 
sensitive  Mahratta  chieftain,  to  pay  a  delicate 
compliment  to  his  well-tried  loyalty  of  which 
other  princes  would  be  envious,  and  who  would 
be  taught  thereby  a  salutary  lesson — without 
in  any  way  endangering  the  safety  of  the  dis- 
trict. Gwalior  would  return  to  the  custody 
of  its  earlier  possessor ;  his  palace  would  be 
commanded  in  future  by  his  own  guns.  He 
would  be  gratified  with  the  present  of  a  costly 
toy,  and  the  change  of  master  would  in  no 
wise  affect  the  situation. 

The  Maharajah's  palace  is  a  vast  edifice, 
as  new  and  white  and  sparkling  as  a  bride- 
cake, built  in  the  style  of  a  French  chdteau 
with  a  great  quadrangle  in  the  centre.  Close 
to  the  entrance  gate  of  florid  iron  is  a  cage 
of  tigers  whose  behaviour  well  repays  study, 
for  here  one  beholds  the  monarch  of  the 
jungle  as  he  should  be — fierce  and  snarling, 
instead  of  sleepy  and  apathetic  as  he  is  seen 
in  European  menageries.  These  animals, 
being  constantly  stirred  up  by  passing  boys, 
as  mischievous  in  their  proclivities  as  ours  at 
home,  are  in  a  chronic  condition  of  seething 
rage.  Their  eyes  are  bloodshot  with  impotent 
wrath,  their  coats  stand  erect,  they  foam 
at  the  mouth,  cling  to  the  bars  or  crouch 
against  the  back  wall  in  an  agony  of  ex- 
asperation. You  can  mark  their  rope-like 
sinews  twitching  under  the  fur;  and,  be- 
coming suddenly  aware  of  the  frailness  of 
the  cage,  beat  a  prudent  and  hasty  retreat 
with  dignified  celerity. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  shady  loggie,  stand 
two  majestic  sentinels — elephants  in  Jeypui* 
marble,  with  gilded  trappings.  A  small 
Sepoy  marches  up  and  down,  rifle  on  shoulder. 


Within  are  grouped  a  multitude  of  servitors, 
for  the  most  part  slumbering  or  cooking. 
Clansmen  must  have  lived  a  lolling  life 
like  this  in  the  old  border  days  at  home. 
Instead  of  killing  the  laggard  hours  with 
wassail  and  brawling,  these  dusky  Mahrattas 
squat  on  their  heels  in  the  shade,  amicably 
gabbling,  as  they  stir  the  steaming  rice  or 
manufacture  chupatties  as  thin  as  wafers 
which  emit  a  smell  of  ghee. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  handsome,  if 
unduly  sho^vy  and  bedecked  with  meretri- 
cious ornament.  The  wide  staircases  are 
thickly  carpeted.  There  is,  on  the  first  floor, 
a  lofty  reception  hall  used  for  balls  and 
durbars,  which  reminds  the  visitor  of  a 
French  cafe,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  tall 
mirrors  and  glass-drop  chandeliers.  Wall- 
space  is  covered  with  uncouth  faded  photo- 
graphs in  cheap  frames,  representing  English 
royalties  and  Viceroys  and  brother  Mahara- 
jahs,  in  "  full  fig."  But  the  glory  of  the 
reception  room — one  which  delights  equally 
the  master  and  his  myrmidons— consists  in 
a  precious  collection  of  mechanical  toys  such 
as  are  made  in  Paris.  On  every  conceivable 
opportunity  they  are  set  in  motion.  If  my 
lord  feels  dull  or  dyspeptic,  or  if  some 
honoured  visitor  arrives,  straightway  the 
keys  are  produced  and  the  machinery  is 
wound  up.  Monkeys  in  evening  gowns  of 
yellow  satin  strut  up  and  down ;  mashers  in 
crush  hats  smoke  cigarettes ;  stuffed  cats 
bang  cymbals ;  rabbits  beat  drums  ;  mimic 
bears  nod  heads  with  Burghley  nods.  The 
visitor  is  ravished  by  so  much  complex 
ingenuity,  the  Maharajah's  brooding  soul 
is  lightened,  as  was  the  soul  of  Saul  when 
David  touched  the  harp.  Then  on  huge 
salvera  are  produced  cakes  and  sweet-meats,  . 
and  champagne,  in  which  a  few  drops  of 
attar  of  roses  have  been  distilled,  and  all  are 
soberly  merry. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Sindhia, 
advanced  in  years,  was  content  with  such 
frivolous  amusements.  No.  To  the  end  he 
was  a  soldier  and  loved  the  clank  of  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Delhi  Camp  of 
Exercise,  when  there  was  such  a  sumptuous 
display  of  martial  gorgeousness  as  none  who 
were  privileged  to  look  on  it  are  ever  likely 
to  forget,  Sindhia,  fired  with  emulation, 
established  a  private  one  on  a  small  scale  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  fortress.  At  four 
every  morning  he  would  rouse  his  guests  and 
gallop  across  the  plain  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  retinue  to  manoeuvre  his  battalions. 
No  drill-sergeant  was  more  terrible  a 
martinet.  The  folding  of  each  turban  was 
separately  scrutinized,  the  polishing  of  each 


button  and  buckle  examined  and  commented 
upon.  In  the  cool  breeze  of  early  morning 
he  wtis  indefatigable,  caracoling  about  ou  a 
magnificent  Arab,  himhelf  roaring  out  the 
words  of  command,  personally  directing 
evolutions.  And  a  finer  body  of  oriental 
soldiery,  excellently  horsed,  one  would  not 
wish  to  see.  The  Mahrattas  come  of  a  turbu- 
lent stock — are  warlike  to  the  back-bone. 
Fierce  eyes  gleam  from  under  beetle-brows 
on  faces  stem  and  weatherworn.  Slight  of 
build  and  thin  of  leg,  as  are  all  natives  of 
Hindostau,  the  natives  of  Gwalior  ore  strong 


A  few  hours  later  they  descended  to  the 
cantonments  with  jeremiads  loud  and  piteons. 
Was  ever  anything  so  disgraceful,  and  in  a 
country,  too,  over  which  waved  the  Union 
Jack  I  They  would  write  to  the  Times  and 
expose  Hindhia  and  hiscontingent  of  thieves  I 
Guileless  of  impending  ill  they  had  wandered 
away  to  a  remote  corner  of  the  citadel,  and 
were  waxing  romantic  over  the  view  when,  lo  ! 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  dusky 
visages  with  threatening  eyes  and  gleaming 
teeth,  and  were  not  permitted  to  depart 
till  they  had  delivered  watehes  and  money. 


and  stately.  Their  limbs  are  lithe,  their 
movements  exact  and  agUe.  Not  so  tall 
or  handsome  as  the  Sikhs,  they  are,  1  believe, 
more  active,  and  better  suited  to  guerilla 
warfare.  Sindhia  was  proud  of  lus  regi- 
ments, most  justly  so,  and  loved  to  exhibit 
them  to  strangeiB.  Grand  food  for  powder 
as  he  undoubtedly  is,  I  am  afraid  honesty  is 
not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Mahratta 
soldier.  Shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  tho 
fortress  by  British  troops,  and  its  occupation 
by  native  ones,  two  tourists  climbed  up  the 
steep  incline  and  lounged  about  the  works. 


trickle  with  muddy  liquid.  There  are  strag- 
gling clumps  of  roses  of  a  weak  and  pallid 
kind,  stunt«d  oranges  and  shaddocks.  The 
only  trees  in  this  district  that  are  worthy  of 
the  name  are  the  tamarinds,  which  attain  to 
a  great  height,  and  boast  of  widely- spreading 
branches,  but  their  foliage  is  thin,  and  in 
tho  excessive  heat  one  longs  for  the  glo- 
rious dripping  groves  of  Kandy,  where  you 
can  almost  seo  the  vegetation  grow,  or 
the  grim,  dark  cryptomeria  nicies  of  Japan. 
The  Indian  princes  make  up  for  lack  of 
greenery  'ly  eccentricity.  They  fill  their 
gardens  with  cages  full  of  animals,  erect 
mimic  hillocks  of  clay,  drilled  with  holes,  out 
of  which  at  sound  of  flute  numberless  cobras 
protrude  their  hooded  heads.     Some  make  a 


specialty  of  pigeons  which,  wheeling  through 
the  air  ia  thousands,  obey  the  signal  of  com- 
mand as  punctually  as  SinrUiia's  troops. 
Our  Maharajah  had  a  fancy  for  monkeys  and 
alligators.  He  would  conduct  an  unsuspect- 
ing guest  to  a  certain  seat  under  a  tree  and 
engage  him  in  couyersation  till,  suddenly, 
down  from  the  branches  would  swoop  an 
avalanche  of  monkeys,  and  then  the  host 
would  shout  with  laughter  at  the  stranger'^ 
coostemation.  The  feeding  of  the  alligators 
was  an  important  institution.  Meat  tied  to 
strings  was  dropped  into  their  tank  and 
gradually     withdrawn     till     the     ungainly 


creatures  were  lured  to  a  shallow  spot 
where  their  rugged  proportions  were  ex- 
posed. 

Peace  to  thy  ashes,  Sindhia  !  kind  friend, 
courteous  and  considerate  host,  large-minded, 
noble  gentleman.  The  late  Maharajah  re- 
spected and  admired  the  mild  but  firm 
principles  of  British  rule,  and  was  sufficiently 
farsighted  and  high-souled  to  ignore  and 
despise  the  tiny  gnat-stings  of  stupid  English 
officialdom  at  home,  whose  sublime  ignorance 
and  never-ceasing  blunders  have  done  so 
much,  time  out  of  mind,  to  alienate  the 
chiefs  of  India. 

Lewis  Winofield. 
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Fbofessional  models  are  a 
purely  modern  inTention.  To 
the  Greeks,  for  instance, 
they  were  quite  unkiwwn. 
Mr.  Mahaffy,  it  is  true,  tells 
us  that  Ferikles  used  to 
present  peacocks  to  the  great 
ladies  of  Athenian  society  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  sit 
to  his  friend  Fheidias,  and 
we  know  that  Polygnotus 
introduced  into  his  picture  of 
the  Trojan  women  the  face 
of  Elpinike,  the  celebrated 
sister  of  the  great  Conserra- 
AsioHAL  *'^^  leader  of  the  day,  but 
>Eu  these  yraadu  domes  clearly 

"^m}*  ^'^  J*"*  come  under  our  cate- 
"'  gory.  As  for  the  old  masters, 
they  undoubtedly  made  con- 
stant studies  from  their  pupils  and  apprentices, 
and  even  their  religious  pictures  are  full  of 
the  portraits  oF  their  friends  and  relations, 
bat  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  people  whose  sole  profession  is  to  pose. 
In  fact  the  model,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  direct  creation  of  Academic  Schools. 

Every  country  now  has  its  own  models, 
except  America.  In  Kew  York,  and  even  in 
Boston,  a  good  modal  is  so  great  a  rarity  that 
most  of  'Uie  artists  are  reduced  to  painting 
Niagara  and  millionaires.  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, it  is  different.  Here  we  have  plenty  of 
models,  and  of  every  nationality.  The 
Italian  models  are  the  best.  The  natural 
grace  of  their  attitudes,  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  pictureequeness  of  their  colouring, 
makes  them  facile — often  too  facile — subjects 
for  the  painter's  brush.  The  French  models, 
though  not  so  beautiful  as  the  Italian, 
possess  a  quickness  of  intellectual  sympathy,  a 
capacity  in  fact  of  understanding  the  artist. 


which  is  quite  remarkable.  They  have  also 
a  great  command  over  the  varieties  of  facial 
expression,  are  peculiarly  dramatic,  and  can 
chatter  the  a^ot  of  the  atelier  as  cleverly  as 
the  critic  of  the  Gil  Bias.  The  English 
models  form  a  class  entirely  by  themselves. 
They  are  not  so  picturesque  as  the  Italian, 
nor  so  clever  as  the  French,  and  they  have 
absolutely  no  tradition,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
order.  Now  and  then  some  old  veteran  knocks 
at  a  studio  door,  and  proposes  to  sit  as 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  or  as  King  Lear 
upon  the  blasted  heath.  One  of  them  some 
time  ago  called  on  a  popular  painter  who, 
happening  at  the  moment  to  require  his 
services,  engaged  him,  and  told  him  to  b^(in 
by  kneeling  down  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
"Shall  I  he  Biblical  or  Shakespearean, 
sirT"  asked  the  veteran.  ■'  Well Shake- 
spearean," answered  the  artist,  wondering  by 
what  subtle  nvance  of  expression  the  model 
would  convey  the  difference.  "  All  right,  sir," 
said  the  professor  of  posing,  and  he  solemnly 
knelt  down  and  began  to  wink  with  his  left 
eye  1  This  class  however  is  dying  out.  As 
a  rule  the  model,  nowadays,  is  a  pretty  girl, 
from  abouttwelve  totwenty-fiveyearsof  age, 
who  knows  nothing  about  art,  cares  less,  aud 
is  merely  anxious  to  earn  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a  day  without  much  trouble. 
English  models  rarely  look  at  a  picture,  and 
sever  venture  on  any  lesthetic  theories.  In 
fact  they  realize  very  completely  Mr. 
Whistler's  idea  of  the  function  of  an  art- 
critic,  for  they  pass  no  criticisms  atalL  They 
accept  all  schools  of  art  with  the  grand 
catholicity  of  the  auctioneer,  and  sit  to  a 
fantastic  young  impressionist  as  readily  as  to  a 
learned  and  laborious  academician.  They  are 
neither  for  the  Whistlerites,  nor  against  them ; 
the  quarrel  between  the  school  of  facts  and 
the  school  of  effects  touches  them  not ;  ideal- 
istic and  natui'alistic  are  words  that  convey  no 
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meaningto  their  ears;  they  merely  desire  th&t 
the  studio  shall  be  warrajand  the  lunch  hot, for 
all  charming  artists  give  their  models  lunch. 

As  to  what  they  are  asked  to  do  they  are 
squally  indiffepent.     On  Monday  they  will 


them  can  talk  Greek,  many  can  look  Greek, 
which  to  a  nineteenth -century  painter  is 
naturally  of  great  importance.  If  they  are 
allowed,  they  chatter  a  gi-ea.t  deal,  but  they 
never  say  anything.  Their  observations  are  the 
only  batialitit  heard  in  Bohemia.  However, 
though  they  cannot  appreciate  the  artist  as 
iin  artist,  they  are  quite  ready  to  appreciate 


a  Cranhif  tf  Habi-ek  FrmuicTOii. 


don  the  rags  of  a  beggar-girl  for  Mr.  Pumper, 
whose  pathetic  pictures  of  modem  life  draw 
such  tears  from  the  public,  and  on  Tuesday 
they  will  pose  iu  a  peplum  for  Mr.  Phoebus, 
who  thinks  that  all  really  artistic  subjects 
are  necessarily  B.C.  They  career  gaily 
through  all  centuries  and  through  all 
costumes,  and,  like  actors,  are  only  interesting 
when  they  are  not  themselves.  They  are 
extremely  good-natured,  and  very  accommo- 
dating. "  What  do  you  sit  for  ?  "  said  a  young 


the  artist  as  a  man.  They  are  very  sensitive 
to  kindness,  respect,  and  generosity.  A. 
beautiful  model  who  had  sat  for  two  years 
to  one  of  our  most  distingtiished  English 
painters,  got  engaged  to  a  street  vendor  of 
penny  ices.  On  her  marriage  the  painter 
sent  her  a  pretty  wedding  present,  and 
received    in  return  a  nice  letter  of   thanks 


Fttm  a  Drawtnt  bf  Haiifib  Pexhuioto!!. 

artist  t.->  a  model  who  had  sent  him  in  her 
card  (all  models  by  the  way  have  cards  and  a 
small  black  bag).  "  Oh,  for  anything  you  like 
sir,"  said  the  girl  ;  "landscape  if  necessary!" 
Intellectually,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
they  are  Pliili&tines,  but  physically  they  are 
perfect — at  least  some  are.     Though  njne  of 


Ivan  a  Srawtiv  if  IIupeh  Tamaimis. 

with    the   fallowing  remarkable  postscript : 
"  Never  eat  the  green  ices  ! " 

When  they  ai-e  tired  a  wise  artist  givee 
them  a  rest.  Then  they  sit  in  a  chair  and 
read   penny  dreadfuls,  till  they  are  roused 


when  the  artists  are  out 
of  town.  However,  of  late  jears  some  artists 
have  engaged   their  models  to  follow  them. 
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from  the  tragedy  of  literature  to  take  their      quently  keeps  a  diary  of  her  engagements, 

place  again  in  the  tragedy  of  art.     A  few  of     and  dresses  neatly.     The    bad  i 

tbem   smoke   cigarettes.     This    however   in 

regarded  by  the  other  models  as  showing  a 

want   of   seriOTumess,  and  is    not  generally 

approved  of.     They  are  engaged  by  the  day 

and  by  the  half-day.     The  tariff  is  a  shilling 

an  hour,  to  which  great  artists  uBunlly  add 

an  omnibus  fare.     The  two  best  tilings  about 

them  are  their  extraordinary  prettinees,  and 

their    extreme   respectability.      As    a  class 

they   are    very   well    behaved,    particularly 

those  who  sit  for  the  figure,  a  fact  which  is 


Frewi  a  Dniclnf  bf  Habpih  peiraijiQioK. 

and  the  wife  of  one  of  our  most  charming 
painters  has  often  had  three  or  four  models 
under  her  charge  in  the  country,  so  that  the 
work  of  her  husband  and  his  friendft  should 


f  row  a  DntHtig  »»  HAKFtB  PEmiisff 


curious  or  natural  according  to  the  view  one 
takes  of  human  nature.  They  usually  marry 
well,  and  sometimes  they  marry  the  artist. 
In  neither  case  do  they  ever  sit  again.  For 
an  artist  to  marry  his  model  is  as  fatal  as  for 
a  gourmet  to  marry  his  cook,  the  one  gets  no 
sittings,  and  the  other  gets  no  dinners. 

On  the  whole  the  &iglish  female  models 
are  very  naive,  very  natural,  and  very  good- 
hmnoui^d.  The  virtues  which  the  artist 
values  most  in  them  are  prettinesa  and 
ponctnality.     Every   sensible    model  cons©- 


Fr»m  a  Drawing  tf  Hahfu  PEimilianni. 

not  be  interrupted.  In  France  the  models 
migrate  tn  moise  to  the  little  seaport  villages 
or  forest  hamlets  where  the  painters  congre- 
gate.     The   English    models  however   wait 
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patiently  iti  London,  as  a.  rule,  till  the  artists      subjects.     Then  there  is  the  true  Academy 

come  back.     Nearly  all  of   them  live  with      model.     He  is  usually  a  man  of  thirty,  rarely 

their  parents,  and  help  to  support  the  house.      good-lookiDg,butap^sct  miracle  of  muscles. 

They    have    every    qualification    for    being      In  fact  he  is  the  apotheosis  of  anatomy,  and 

immortalized  in  art  except  that  of  beautiful      is  so  conscious  of  his  own  splendour  that  he 

tells  you  of  his  tibia  and  his  thorax,  as  if  no 

one  else  had  anything  of  the  kind.     Then 

come  the  Oriental  models.     The  supply  of 

these  ifl  limited,  but  there  are  always  about 

//  a  dozen  in  London.     They  are  very  much 

-J^  sought  after  as  they  can  remain  immobile 

/^      for  hours,  and  generally  possess  lovely  eos- 

t      tumes.     However  they  have  a  poor  opinion  of 

/     English  art,  which  they  regard  as  something 

A      between  a  vulgar  personality  and  a  common- 

yE    place  photograph.    Next  we  have  the  Italian 


hands.     The  hands  of  the  English  model  are 
nearly  always  coarse  and  red. 

As  for  the  male  models,  there  is  the  veteran 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above.     He  has 


f 


nil  the  traditions  of  the  grand  style,  and 
rapidly   disappearing   with    the    school    he 
represents.     An  old   luao  who  talks  about 
Puseli  is  of  course  unendurable,  and  besides 


youth  who  has  either  come  over  specially  to 
be  a  model,  or  takes  to  it  when  his  organ  is 
out  of  repair.  He  is  often  quite  charming 
with  his  large  melancholy  eyes,  his  crisp  hair, 
and  his  slim  brown  figure.  It  is  true  he 
eats  garlic,  but  then  he  can  stand  like  a 
faun  and  couch  like  a,  leopard,  so  he  is  for- 
given. He  is  always  full  of  pretty  com- 
pliments, and  has  been  known  to  have  kind 
words  of  encouragement  for  even  our  greatest 


patriarchs    have    ceased    to   be    fashionable     artists.     As  for  the  English  lad  of  the 


Enffrantd  frf  H.  Fm^eft  Davct,  from  a  Drairtmff  b$  Habfer  rsKMMOTojf. 

age    he   never  sits  at  nil.     Apparently   he  face,  and  bring  liim  the  round  of  the  studios, 

does  not  regard  the  career  of  a  model  oa  a  all  soap  and  shiuinesx.     The   young   school 

serious  profession.     In  any  case  he  is  rarely  doa't  like  him,  but  the  older  school  do,  and 

if  ever  to  be  got  hold  of.     English  boys  too  when  he  appears  on  the  walls  of  the  Boyal 

are  difficult  to  find.     Sometimes  an  ex-model  Academy   he  is  called    The  li^ani  Samvel. 

who  has  a  son  will  curl  his  hair,  and  wash  his  Occasionally  also  an  artist  catches  a  couple  of 
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gamive  in  the  gutter  and  asks  them  to  come 
to  hia  Etudio.  The  first  time  they  always 
appear,  but  after  that  they  don't  keep  their 


completely  unconncious  of  their  own 
picturesqueneBs.  Those  of  them  who  can  be 
indnced  to  sit  do  so  with  the  idea  that  the 
artist  IB  merely  a  benevolent  philanthropist 
who  has  chosen  an  eccentric  method  of 
distributing  alms  to  the  undeserving. 
Perhaps  the  School  Board  wilt  teach  the 
London  gamin  his  own  artistic  value,  and 
then  they  will  be  better  models  than  they 
are  now.  One  remarkable  privilege  belongs 
to  the  Academy  model,  that  of  extorting  a 
sovereign  from  any  newly  elected  Associate 
or  R.A,  They  wait  at  Burlington  House 
till  the  announcement  is  made,  and  then  race 
to  the  hapless  artist's  house.     The  one  who 


n-OK  a  Draviitt  ^  ButTEB  PuniiKCTOH. 


appointments.  They  dislike  sitting  still, 
and  have  a  strong  and  perhaps  natural 
objection  to  looking  pathetic.     Besides  they 


nvn  a  DravHv  ^  Habtu  FzHMiUQTiKi. 


a  Dmeing  t|F  Babjcb  Psmnn 


are  always  under  the  impression  that  the 
artist  is  laughing  at  them.  It  is  a  sad  fact, 
bat  there   is   no  doubt   that   the  poor  are 


arrives  first  receives  the  money.  They  have 
of  late  been  much  troubled  at  the  long 
distances  they  have  had  to  run,  and  they 
look  with  strong  disfavour  on  the  election  of 
artists  who  live  at  Hampstead  or  at  Bedford 
Park,  for  it  is  considered  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  employ  the  underground  milway, 
omnibuses,  or  any  artificial  means  of  loco- 
motion.    The  race  is  to  the  swift. 

Besides  the  professional  posers  of  the  studio 
there  are  the  posers  of  the  Bow,  the  posers 
at  afternoon  teas,  the  posers  in  polities,  and 
the  circus-posers.  All  four  classes  ore  de- 
lightful, but  only  the  last  class  is  ever  really 
decorative.      Acrobats   and    gymnasts    can 
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give  the  young  painter  infinite  suggestions, 
for  they  bring  into  their  art  an  element  of 
swiftness,  of  motion,  and  of  constant  change 
that  the  studio  model  necessarily  lacks. 
What  is  interesting  in  these  "  slaves  of 
the  ring  "  is  that  with  them  Beauty  is  an 
unconscious  result  not  a  conscious  aim,  the 
result  in  fact  of  the  mathematical  calculation 
of  curves  and  distances,  of  absolute  precision 
of  eye,  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
equilibrium  of  forces,  and  of  perfect  physical 
training.  A  good  acrobat  is  always  graceful 
though  grace  is  never  his  object ;  he  in  grace- 
ful because  he  does  what  he  has  to  do  in  the 
best  way  in  which  it  can  be  done — graceful 
because  he  is  natural.  If  an  ancient  Greek 
were  to  come  to  life  now,  which  considering 
the  probable  severity  of  his  criticisms  would 
be  rather  trying  to  our  conceit,  he  would  be 
found  far  oftener  at  the  circus  than  at  the 
theatre.  A  good  circus  is  an  oasis  of 
Hellenism  in  a  world  that  reads  too  much 
to  be  wise,  and  thinks  too  much  to  be 
beautiful.  If  it  were  not  for  the  running- 
ground  at  Eton,  the  towing-path  at  Oxford, 
the  Thames  swimming  baths,  and  the  yearly 
circuses,  humanity  would  forget  the  plastic 
perfection  of  its  own  form,  and  degenerate 
into  a  race  of  short*sighted  professors,  and 
spectacled  jrrecicuses  !  Not  that  the  circus- 
proprietors  are,  as  a  rule,  conscious  of  their 
high  mission.  Do  they  not  bore  us  with  the 
kauU  ecole,  and  weary  us  with  Shakespearean 
clowns  1  Still  at  least  they  give  us  acrobats, 
and  the  acrobat  is  an  artist.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  never  speaks  to  the  audience  shows 
how  w^ell  he  appreciates  the  great  truth  that 
the  aim  of  art  is  not  to  reveal  personality 
but  to  please.  The  clown  may  be  blatant, 
but  the  acrobat  is  always  beautiful.  He  is 
an  interesting  combination  of  the  spirit  of 
Greek  sculpture  with  the  spangles  of  the 
modem  costumier.  He  has  even  had  his 
niche  in  the  novels  of  our  age,  and  if  Manette 
Salomon  be  the  unmasking  of  the  model,  Le8 
Frhres  Zenvganno  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
acrobat. 

Ajs  regards  the  influence  of  the  ordinary 
model  on  our  English  school  of  painting,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  altogether  good.  It 
i.s  of  course  an  advantage  for  the  young 
artist  sitting  in  his  studio  to  be  able  to 
isolate  **  a  little  corner  of  life,"  as  the  French 


say,  from  disturbing  suiroundings,  and  to 
study  it  under  certain  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  But  this  very  isolation  leads  often  to 
mere  mannerism  in  the  painter,  and  robs 
him  of  that  broad  acceptance  of  the  general 
facts  of  life  which  is  the  very  essence  of  art. 
Model-painting,  in  a  word,  wliile  it  may  be 
the  condition  of  art,  is  not  by  any  means  its 
aim.  It  is  simply  practice,  not  perfection. 
Its  use  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
painter,  its  abuse  produces  in  his  work  an 
effect  of  mere  posing  and  prettiness.  It  is 
the  secret  of  much  of  the  artificiality  of 
modem  art^  this  constant  posing  of  pretty 
people,  and  when  art  becomes  artificial  it  be- 
comes monotonous.  Outside  the  little  world 
of  the  studio,  with  its  draperies  and  its 
hric-dA]frac^  lies  the  world  of  life  with  its 
infinite,  its  Shakespearian  variety.  We 
must,  however  distinguish  between  the  two 
kinds  of  models,  those  who  sit  for  the  figure 
and  those  who  sit  for  costume.  The  study  of 
the  first  is  always  excellent,  but  the  costume- 
model  is  becoming  rather  wearisome  in  modem 
pictures.  It  is  really  of  very  little  use  to 
dress  up  a  London  girl  in  Greek  draperies 
and  to  paint  her  as  a  goddess.  The  robe  may 
be  the  robe  of  Athens,  but  the  face  is  usually 
the  face  of  Brompton.  Now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  one  comes  across  a  model  whose  face  is 
an  exquisite  anachronism,  and  who  looks 
lovely  and  natural  in  the  dress  of  any 
century  but  her  own.  This  however  is 
rather  rare.  As  a  rule  models  ai'e  absolutely 
de  ndtre  si^cle,  and  should  be  painted  as  such. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  are  shown  every  year  a  series  of 
scenes  from  fancy  dress  balls  which  are 
called  historical  pictures,  but  are  little  more 
than  mediocre  representations  of  modem 
people  masquerading.  In  France  they  are 
wiser.  The  French  painter  uses  the  model 
simply  for  study,  for  the  finished  picture  he 
goes  direct  to  life. 

However  we  must  not  blame  the  sitters 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  artists.  The 
English  models  are  a  well-behaved  and  hard- 
working class,  and  if  they  are  more  interested 
in  artists  than  they  are  in  art,  a  large  section 
of  the  public  is  in  the  same  condition,  and 
most  of  our  modern  exhibitions  seem  to  justify 
its  choice. 

Oscar  Wilde. 
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CHAPTER   VlII.—{Mntinued). 

S  the  artist  thought  the 
matter  over,  he  became 
more  aad  more  convinced 
that  he  had  understood 
the  princess's  conduct, 
and  the  reflection  made 
him  redden  tvith  shame 
and  anger.  He  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first 
moment  that  presented 
itself  for  an  explanation  with  the  woman 
who  bad  wronged  him.  He  unexpectedly 
found  himself  at  liberty  towards  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  made  haste  at  once  to 
reach  the  Palazzo  Sorocinesca.  Knowing 
that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  be  in  the 
streets  after  dark,  he  felt  sure  of  finding 
Corona  without  visitors,  and  expected  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  over 
the  subject  which  distressed  him. 

After  waiting  several  minutes  in  one  of 
the  outer  halls  he  was  ushered  in,  and  to  his 
extreme  annoyance  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  party.  He  had  not  counted 
upon  the  presence  of  the  men  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  fact  that  the  baby  was  also 
present  did  not  facilitate  matters.  Old  Sara,- 
cinesca  greeted  him  warmly ;  Sant'  Ilario 
looked  grave ;  Corona  herself  looketl  up  from 
her  game  with  httle  Orsino,  nodded  and 
uttered  a  word  of  recognition,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  occupation. 

Conversation  under  these  circumstances 
tras  manifestly  impossible,  and  Gouache 
wished  he  had  not  had  the  unlucky  idea  of 
calling.      Ther»   was   nothing   to   be    done, 
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however,  but  to  put  on  a  brave  face  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Gouache,"  inquired  the  old 
prince,  "and  how  did  you  spend  the  nightl" 

He  could  scarcely  have  asked  a  question 
better  calculated  to  disturb  the  composure  of 
every  one  present  except  the  baby.  Anas- 
tase  could  not  help  looking  at  Corona,  who 
looked  instinctively  at  her  husband,  while 
the  latter  gazed  at  Gouache,  wondering 
what  he  would  say.  All  three  turned  a 
shade  paler,  and  during  a  very  few  seconds 
there  was  an  awkward  silence. 

"  I  spent  the  night  very  uncomfortably," 
replied  Anastase,  after  hesitating  a  little. 
"  We  were  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  repel- 
ling attacks,  doing  sentry  duty,  clearing  the 
streets,  marching  and  countermarching.  It 
was  daylight  when  1  was  relieved." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Sant'  Ilario.  "  I 
had  supposed  that  you  had  remained  all 
night  at  the  Porta  San  Paolo.  But  there 
are  many  contradictory  accounts.  I  was  in 
some  anxiety  until  I  v/aa  assured  that  you 
had  not  been  blown  up  in  that  infernal  plot." 

Gouache  was  on  the  point  of  asking  who 
had  told  Giovanni  that  he  hod  escaped,  but 
fortunately  checked  himself,  and  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  disaster  at 
the  barracks.  Thereupon  old  Saracinesca, 
whose  blood  was  roused  by  the  atrocity, 
delivered  a  terrible  anathenui  against  the 
murderous  wretches  who  had  ruined  the 
building,  and  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
burning  them  alive,  a  fate,  indeed,  far  too 
good  for  them.  Anastase  profited  by  the 
old  gentleman's  eloquence  to  make  advances 
to  the  baby.  Little  Orsino,  however,  struck 
Uariaa  Crnnlbrd. 
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him  a  vigorous  blow  in  the  face  with  his 
tiny  fist  and  yelled  lustily. 

''He  does  not  like  strangers/'  remarked 
Corona,  coldly.  She  rose  with  the  child  in 
her  arms  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
Gouache  following  her  with  the  intention  of 
opening  it  for  her  to  go  out.  The  prince 
was  still  thundering  out  curses  against  the 
conspirators,  and  Anastase  attempted  to  say 
a  word  unobserved  as  Corona  passed  him. 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  a  hearing  t "  he 
asked  in  a  low  tone,  accompanying  his  words 
with  an  imploring  look. 

Corona  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly  as 
though  surprised,  but  his  expression  of 
genuine  contrition  softened  her  heart  a  little 
and  rendered  her  answer  perhaps  a  trifle 
less  unkind  than  she  had  meant  it  to  be. 

"You  should  be  satisfied — since  I  keep 
your  secret,"  she  said,  and  passed  quickly  out. 

When  Gouache  turned  after  closing  the 
door,  he  was  aware  that  Sant'  Ilario  had  been 
watching  him,  by  the  fixed  way  in  which  he 
was  now  looking  in  another  direction.  The 
Zouave  wished  more  and  more  fervently  that 
he  had  not  come  to  the  house,  but  resolved 
to  prolong  his  visit  in  the  hope  that  Corona 
might  return.  Sant'  Ilario  was  unaccoimt- 
ably  silent,  but  his  father  kept  up  a  lively 
conversation,  needing  only  an  occasional 
remark  from  Gouache  to  give  a  filip  to  his 
eloquence. 

This  situation  continued  during  nearly 
half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Anastase  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing  Corona 
again.  The  two  men  evidently  did  not 
expect  her  to  return,  for  they  had  made 
themselves  comfortable  and  had  lighted  their 
cigarettes. 

"  Good-bye,  Monsieur  Gouache,"  said  the 
old  prince,  cordially  shaking  him  by  the 
hand.  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  back  again 
alive  and  well  in  a  few  days." 

While  he  was  speaking  Giovanni  had  rung 
the  bell  for  the  servant  to  show  the  visitor 
out,  an  insignificant  action  destined  to 
produce  a  rather  singular  result.  Sant* 
Ilario  himself,  feeling  that  after  all  he  might 
never  see  Gouache  alive  again,  repented  a 
little  of  his  coldness,  and  while  the  latter 
stood  ready  to  go,  detained  him  with  a 
question  as  to  his  destination  on  leaving  the 
city.  This  resulted  in  a  lively  discussion  of 
Graribaldi's  probable  movements,  which  lasted 
several  minutes. 

Corona  in  the  meantime  had  taken  Orsino 
back  to  his  nurse,  and  had  bidden  her  maid 
let  her  know  when  the  visitor  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  gone.  The  woman  went  to  the 
hall,  and  when  Giovanni  rang  the  bell,  re- 


turned to  inform  her  mistress  of  the  fact, 
supposing  that  Gouache  would  go  at  once. 
Corona  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  sitting-room,  which  was  at  the 
end  of  the  long  suite  of  apartments.  The 
result  was  that  she  met  Anastase  in  one 
of  the  rooms  on  his  way  out,  preceded  by  the 
footman,  who  went  on  towards  the  hall  after 
his  mistress  had  passed.  Corona  and  Gou- 
ache were  left  face  to  face  and  quite  alone  in 
the  huge  dim  drawing-room.  Gouache  had 
found  his  oppoi-tunity  and  did  not  hesitate. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon 
for  trespassing  on  your  time,  but  I  have  a 
serious  word  to  say.  I  am  going  to  the 
frontier  and  am  as  likely  to  be  killed  as  any 
one  else.  On  the  faith  of  a  man  who  may 
be  dead  to-morrow,  I  am  wholly  innocent  of 
what  happened  last  night.  If  I  come  back 
I  will  prove  it  to  you  some  day.  If  not, 
will  you  believe  me,  and  not  think  of  me 
unkindly  t " 

Corona  hesitated  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  heavy  curtain  of  a  window  for  a  moment. 
Though  the  room  was  very  dim,  she  could 
see  the  honest  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes 
and  she  hesitated  before  she  answered.  She 
had  heard  that  day  that  two  of  her  acquaint- 
ances  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Gari- 
baldians  and  she  knew  that  Anastase  was 
speaking  of  a  very  near  possibility  when  he 
talked  of  being  killed.  There  were  many 
chances  that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  and 
she  felt  how  deeply  she  should  regret  her 
unbelief  if  he  should  indeed  meet  his  fate 
before  they  met  again. 

"  You  tell  me  a  strange  thing,"  she  said  at 
last.  '•  You  ask  me  to  believe  that  this  poor 
girl,  of  her  own  free  will  and  out  of  love  for 
you,  followed  you  out  of  this  i^oom  last  night 
into  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  believe " 

"And  yet  I  implore  you  to  believe  it, 
princess.  A  man  who  should  love  her  less 
than  I  would  be  the  basest  of  men  to  speak 
thus  of  her  love.  God  knows,  if  things  had 
been  otherwise,  I  would  not  have  let  you 
know.  But  was  there  any  other  way  of 
taking  her  homel  Did  I  not  do  the  only 
thing  that  was  at  all  possible  to  keep  last 
night's  doings  a  secret  1  I  love  her  to  such 
a  point  that  I  glory  in  her  love  for  me.  If 
I  could  have  shielded  her  last  night  by  giving 
up  my  life,  you  know  that  I  would  have 
ended  my  existence  that  very  moment.  It 
would  have  done  no  good.  I  had  to  confide 
in  some  one,  and  you,  who  knew  .half  my 
secret,  since  I  had  told  you  I  loved  her,  were 
the  only  person  who  could  be  allowed  to  guess 
the  i-emainder.     If  it  could  profit  her  that 
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you  should  think  me  a  villain,  you  might 
think  me  so — even  you,  whom  1  reverence 
beyond  all  women  save  her.  But  to  let  you 
think  so  would  be  to  degrade  her,  and  that 
you  shall  not  do.  You  shall  not  think  that 
she  has  been  so  foolish  as  to  pin  her  faith  on 
a  man  who  would  lead  her  to  destruction — 
ah !  if  I  loved  her  less  I  could  tell  you  better 
what  I  mean.'' 

Corona  was  moved  by  his  sincerity,  if  not 
by  his  arguments.  She  saw  all  the  strange- 
ness of  the  situation;  how  he  had  been 
forced  to  confide  in  some  one,  and  how  it 
seemed  better  in  his  eyes  that  she  should 
know  how  Faustina  had  really  behaved,  than 
think  that  the  young  girl  had  agreed  to  a 
premeditated  meeting.  She  was  touched  and 
her  heart  relented. 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  said.  "  Forgive  me 
if  I  have  wronged  you." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  princess  !" 
cried  Gouache,  taking  her  hand  and  touching 
it  with  his  lips.  *^  I  can  never  thank  you  as 
I  would.  And  now,  good-bye — I  am  going. 
Will  you  give  me  your  blessing  as  my  mother 
would  ? "  He  smiled,  as  he  recalled  the  con- 
versation of  the  previous  evening. 

"  Good-bye,"  answered  Corona.  "  May  all 
blessings  go  with  you."  He  turned  away, 
and  she  stood  a  moment  looking  after  him 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

She  was  sorry  for  him  in  her  heart  and 
repented  a  little  of  having  treated  him  so 
harshly.  And  yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
she  began  to  doubt  again,  wondering  vaguely 
whether  she  had  not  been  deceived.  There 
was  an  odd  fascination  about  the  soldier 
artist  which  somehow  influenced  her  in  his 
favour  when  he  was  present,  and  of  which 
she  was  not  conscious  until  he  was  out  of 
her  sight.  Now  that  she  was  alone,  she  found 
herself  considering  how  this  peculiar  charm 
which  he  possessed  would  be  likely  to  affect 
a  young  girl  like  Faustina,  and  she  Avas 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  account 
well  enough  for  the  latter' s  foolish  doings. 
She  could  not  look  into  Gouache's  eyes  and 
doubt  what  he  said,  but  she  found  it  hard 
afterwards  to  explain  the  faith  she  put  in 
him. 

She  was  roused  from  her  short  reflection 
by  her  husband  who,  without  being  observed 
by  her,  had  come  to  her  side.  Seeing  that 
she  did  not  i;;eturn  to  the  sitting-room  when 
Gouache  was  gone,  he  had  come  in  search  of 
her,  and  by  the  merest  chance  had  over- 
heard the  last  words  which  had  passed 
between  her  and  Anastase,  and  had  seen  how 
the  latter  fervently  kissed  her  hand.  The 
phrase  in  which  she  had  wished  him  good  luck 


rang  unpleasantly  in  his  ears  and  startled  the 
inmost  sensibilities  of  his  nature.  He  re- 
membered how  she  had  blessed  him  once,  in 
her  calm,  gentle  way,  on  that  memorable 
night  of  theFrangipani  ball  nearly  three  years 
before,  and  there  was  a  similarity  between 
the  words  she  had  used  then  and  the  simple 
expression  which  had  now  fallen  from  her  lips. 

Giovanni  stood  beside  her  now  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm.  It  was  not  his  nature 
to  break  out  suddenly  as  his  father  did,  when 
anything  occurred  to  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind.  The  Spanish  blood  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother  had  imparted  a  profound 
reserve  to  his  character,  which  gave  it  depth 
rather  than  coldness.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  speak  out  violently  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  emotion,  but  this  very  difficulty  of 
finding  words  and  his  aversion  to  using  them 
made  him  more  sincere,  more  enduring  and 
less  forgiving  than  other  men.  He  could 
wait  long  before  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings, 
but  they  neither  grew  cool  nor  dull  for  the 
waiting.  He  detested  concealment  and  secrecy 
more  than  most  people,  but  his  disinclination 
to  speak  of  any  matter  until  he  was  sure  of 
it  had  given  him  the  reputation  of  being 
both  reticent  and  calculating.  Giovanni  now 
no  longer  concealed  from  himself  the  fact 
that  he  was  annoyed  by  what  was  passing, 
but  he  denied,  even  in  his  heart,  that  he  was 
jealous.  To  doubt  Corona  would  be  to  upset 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  existence,  which  he 
had  founded  upon  her  love  and  which  had 
been  built  up  to  such  great  proportions 
during  the  past  three  years.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  ask  an  explanation,  and  it 
carried  him  just  far  enough  to  lay  his  hand 
on  his  wife's  arm,  when  it  was  checked  by  a 
multitude  of  reflections  and  unconscious 
arguments  which  altogether  changed  his 
determination. 

"  I  thought  he  was  gone,"  he  said,  quietly 
enough. 

"  So  did  I,"  replied  Corona,  in  a  cooler 
tone  than  she  generally  used  in  speaking  to 
her  husband. 

She,  too,  was  annoyed,  for  she  suspected 
that  Giovanni  had  been  watching  her ;  and 
since,  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  pro- 
mised to  trust  her  altogether  in  this  affair, 
she  looked  upon  his  coming  almost  in  the 
light  of  an  infringement  upon  the  treaty,  and 
resented  it  accordingly.  She  did  not  reflect 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  Giovanni  should 
expect  her  to  meet  Gouache  on  his  way  out, 
and  would  therefore  not  think  of  lying  in 
wait  for  her.  His  accidental  coming  seemed 
premeditated.  He,  on  his  side,  had  noticed 
her    marked   coldness    to  Anastase  in  the 
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sitting-room  and  thought  it  contrasted 
very  strangely  with  the  over-friendly  parting 
of  which  he  had  chanced  to  be  a  witness. 
Corona,  too,  knew  very  well  tliat  the  last 
words  spoken  were  capable  of  misinterpre- 
tation, and  as  she  had  no  intention  of  telling 
her  husband  Faustina's  story  at  present  she 
saw  no  way  of  clearing  up  the  situation,  and 
therefore  prepared  to  ignore  it  altogether. 

They  turned  together  and  walked  slowly 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  sitting-room, 
neither  speaking  a  word  until  they  had 
almost  reached  the  door.  Then  Giovanni 
stopped  and  looked  at  his  wife. 

"  Is  it  part  of  last  night's  secret  1 ''  he 
asked,  almost  indifferently. 

"Yes,"  answered  Corona.  "What  could 
you  suppose  it  was  1  I  met  him  by  accident 
and  we  exchanged  a  few  words." 

"  I  know.  I  heard  you  say  good-bye.  I 
confess  I  was  surprised.  I  thought  you 
meant  to  be  rude  to  him  when  we  were  all 
together,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  hope  your 
blessing  will  profit  him,  my  dear !  **  He 
spoke  quite  naturally  and  without  effort. 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  returned  Corona.  "  You 
might  have  added  yours,  since  you  were 
present." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Giovanni,  with  a 
short  laugh,  "  I  fancy  it  might  not  have  been 
so  acceptable." 

"  You  talk  very  strangely,  Giovanni  1 " 

"  Do  It  It  seems  to  me  quite  natural. 
Shall  we  go  into  the  sitting-room  ? " 

"  Giovanni — you  promised  to  trust  me  last 
night,  and  I  promised  to  explain  everything 
to  you  some  day.  You  must  keep  your 
promise  wholly  or  not  at  all." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Sant'  Ilario,  open- 
ing the  door  for  his  wife  and  thus  forcing 
the  conversation  to  end  suddenly,  since  old 
Saracinesca  must  now  hear  whatever  was 
said. 

He  would  not  allow  the  situation  to  last, 
for  fear  lest  he  should  say  something  of 
which  he  might  repent,  for  in  spite  of  his 
words  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  suspicious. 
Unfortunately,  Corona's  evident  amioyance 
at  having  been  overheard  did  more  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  resentment  which 
was  growing  in  him  than  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen  a  few  moments  earlier.  The  way 
in  which  she  had  reproached  him  with  not 
adding  his  blessing  to  hers  showed  plainly 
enough,  he  thought,  that  she  was  augry  at 
what  had  occurred.  They  both  entered  the 
room,  but  before  they  had  been  long  together 
Giovanni  left  his  wife  and  father  and  retired 
to  his  own  room  under  pretext  of  writing 
letters  until  dinner-time. 


When  he  was  alone,  the  situation  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  in  a  very  disagree- 
able light.  Corona's  assurance  that  the 
mystery  was  a  harmless  one  seemed  wholly 
inadequate  to  account  for  her  meeting  with 
Grouache  and  for  her  kind  ti-eatment  of  him, 
especially  after  she  had  shown  herself  so 
evidently  cold  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
others.  Either  Giovanni  was  a  very  silly 
fellow,  or  he  was  being  deceived  as  no  man 
was  ever  deceived  before.  Either  conclusion 
was  exasperating.  He  asked  himself  whether 
he  were  such  a  fool  as  to  invent  a  miscon- 
struction upon  occurrences  which  to  any  one 
else  would  have  seemed  void  of  any  import- 
ance whatsoever;  and  his  heart  answered 
that  if  he  were  indeed  so  senseless  he  must 
have  lost  his  intelligence  very  recently.  On 
the  other  hand  to  suspect  Corona  of  actually 
entertaining  a  secret  passion  for  Gouache 
was  an  hypothesis  which  seemed  too  mon- 
strotis  to  be  discussed.  He  sat  down  to 
think  about  it,  and  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  host  of  little  circumstances  which  all  at 
once  detached  themselves  from  the  hazy  past 
and  stood  out  in  condemnation  of  his  wife. 
Gouache,  as  he  himself  had  acknowledged, 
had  long  worshipped  the  princess  in  a  re- 
spectful, almost  reverential  way.  He  had 
taken  every  occasion  of  talking  with  her, 
and  had  expressed  even  by  his  outward 
manner  a  degree  of  devotion  he  never  mani- 
fested to  other  women.  Giovanni  was  now 
aware  that  for  some  time  past,  even  as  far 
back  as  the  previous  winter,  he  had  almost 
unconsciously  watched  Corona  and  Anastase 
when  they  were  together.  Nothing  in  her 
conduct  had  excited  his  suspicions  in  the 
least,  but  he  had  certainly  suspected  that 
Gouache  was  a  little  inclined  to  idolise  her, 
and  had  laughed  to  himself  more  than  once 
at  the  idea  of  the  French  artist's  hopeless 
passion,  with  something  of  that  careless 
satisfaction  a  man  feels  who  sees  a  less 
favoured  mortal  in  dangerous  proximity  to  a 
fiame  which  bums  only  for  himself.  It  was 
rather  a  contemptible  amusement,  and  Gio- 
vanni had  never  indulged  in  it  very  long. 
He  liked  Gouache,  and,  if  anything,  pitied 
him  for  his  hopeless  passion.  Corona  treated 
the  Zouave  in  her  grand,  quiet  way,  which 
had  an  air  of  protection  with  it,  and  Gio- 
vanni would  have  scoffed  at  the  thought  that 
she  cared  for  the  man.  Nevertheless,  now 
that  matters  had  taken  such  a  strange  turn, 
he  recollected  with  surprise  that  Gouache 
was  undeniably  the  one  of  all  their  acquaint- 
ance who  most  consistently  followed  Corona 
wherever  they  met.  The  young  man  was  a 
favourite  in  society.     His  great  talent,  his 
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modesty,  and  above  all  what  people  were 
pleased  to  describe  as  his  harmlessness,  made 
everybody  like  him.  He  went  everywhere, 
and  his  opportunities  of  meeting  the  princess 
were  almost  numberless.  Giovanni  had  cer- 
tainly watched  him  very  often,  though  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  having  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  the  French  artist-soldier, 
that  he  never  failed  to  glance  at  his  wife 
when  Anastase  was  mentioned. 

Kow,  and  all  at  once,  a  hundred  details 
rushed  to  his  recollection,  and  he  was  stag- 
gered by  the  vista  of  incidents  that  rose 
before  his  mind.  Within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  especially  the  evidence  had 
assumed  terrible  proportions.  In  the  first 
place  there  had  been  that  scene  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, enacted  quietly  enough  and  in  a 
comer,  while  there  were  twenty  persons  pre- 
sent, but  with  the  coolness  of  two  people  of 
the  world  who  know  what  surprising  things 
may  be  done  unobserved  in  a  room  full  of 
people.  If  Anastas^  had  kissed  Corona's 
hand  a  little  differently,  and  with  the  evident 
intention  of  being  seen^  the  action  would  have 
been  natural  But  there  was  a  look  in 
Gouache's  face  which  Giovanni  remembered, 
and  an  expression  of  kindness  in  Corona's 
eyes  that  he  had  not  forgotten;  above  all 
they  had  both  seemed  as  though  they  were 
sure  that  no  one  was  watching  them.  Indeed, 
Sant'  Ilario  now  asked  himself  how  he  had 
chanced  to  see  what  passed,  and  the  only 
answer  was  that  he  generally  watched  them 
when  they  were  together.  This  was  a  reve- 
lation to  himself,  and  told  much.  Then 
there  was  her  midnight  expedition  with 
Gouache,  a  far  more  serious  matter.  After 
all,  he  had  only  Corona's  own  assurance  that 
Faustina  Montevarchi  had  been  in  any  way 
concerned  in  that  extraordinary  piece  of 
rashness.  He  must  indeed  have  had  faith 
in  his  wife  to  pass  over  such  conduct  ivithout 
a  word  of  explanation.  Next  came  the 
events  of  that  very  afternoon.  Corona 
had  been  rude  to  Gouache,  had  then 
suddenly  left  the  room,  and  in  pass- 
ing out  had  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  him  in  a  low  tone.  She  had  met 
him  again  by  accident,  if  it  had  been  an 
accident,  and  fancying  herself  unseen  had 
behaved  very  differently  to  the  young  man. 
There  had  been  a  parting  which  savoured 
unpleasantly  of  the  affectionate,  and  which 
was  certainly  something  more  than  merely 
friendly.  Lastly,  Corona  had  evidently  been 
annoyed  at  Giovanni's  appearance,  a  fact 
which  seemed  to  conclude  the  whole  argu- 
ment with  a  terrible  certainty. 

Finding  himself  face  to  face  with  a  con- 


clusion which  threatened  to  destroy  lus 
happiness  altogether,  Giovanni  started  up 
from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  room,  pausing  a  moment 
each  time  he  turned,  as  though  to  gather 
strength,  or  to  shake  off  an  evil  thought.  In 
the  light  of  his  present  reflections  an  expla- 
nation seemed  inevitable,  but  when  he 
thought  of  that  he  saw  too  clearly  that  any 
explanation  must  begin  by  his  accusing  his 
wife,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  accused  her 
justly,  it  would  only  end  in  a  denial  from 
her.  What  woman,  however  guilty,  would 
not  deny  .her  guilt  when  charged  with  it) 
What  man  either,  where  love  was  con- 
cerned 1  Giovanni  laughed  bitterly,  then 
turned  pale  and  sat  down  again.  To  accuse 
Corona  of  loving  Gouache!  It  was  too 
monstrous  to  be  believed.  And  yet — what 
did  all  those  doings  mean  1  There  must  be 
a  reason  for  them.  If  he  called  her  and  told 
her  what  he  felt,  and  if  she  were  innocent, 
she  would  tell  him  aU,  everything  would  be 
explained,  and  he  would  doubtless  see  that 
all  this  damning  evidence  was  no  more  than 
the  natural  outward  appearance  of  perfectly 
harmless  circumstances  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  Ay,  but  if  they  were  harmless, 
why  should  she  implore  him  to  ask  no 
questions  f  Because  the  honour  of  some  one 
else  was  concerned,  of  course.  But  was  he, 
Giovanni  Saraoinesca,  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  keeping  of  that  other  person's  honour  as 
well  as  Corona  herself  %  Had  they  ever  had 
secrets  from  each  other  f  Would  it  not  have 
been  simpler  for  her  to  trust  him  with  the 
story,  if  she  was  innocent,  than  to  be  silent 
and  ask  him  to  trust  her  motives)  Far 
simpler,  of  course.  And  then,  if  only  a 
third  person's  feelings  were  at  stake,  what 
necessity  had  there  been  for  such  a  sentimen- 
tal parting  1  She  had  given  Gouache  a  bless- 
ing very  like  the  one  she  had  given 
Giovanni.  Worst  of  all,  were  not  the 
circumstances  the  same,  the  very  same. 

Giovanni  remembered  the  Frangipani  ball. 
At  that  time  Corona  was  married  to  Astrar- 
dente,  who  had  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Giovanni  had  that  night  told  Corona  that  he 
loved  her,  in  very  passionate  terms.  She 
had  silenced  him,  and  be  had  behaved  like  a 
gentleman,  for  he  had  asked  her  pardon  for 
what  he  had  done.  She  had  forgiven  him, 
and  to  show  that  she  bore  no  malice  had 
spoken  a  kind  of  benediction — ^a  prayer  that 
all  might  be  well  with  him.  He  knew  now 
that  she  had  loved  him  even  then  when  she 
repelled  him. 

And  now  that  she  was  married  to 
Giovanni,  another  had  come,  and  had  talked 
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with  her,  and  exchanged  words  in  a  low  tone 
even  as  he  himself  had  once  done.  And  she 
had  treated  this  man  roughly  before  her  hus- 
band, and  presently  afterwards  had  allowed 
him  to  kiss  her  hand  and  had  s^it  him  away 
saying  that  she  forgave  him — just  as  she 
had  formerly  forgiven  Giovanni — ^and  pray- 
ing that  all  blessings  might  go  with  him. 
Why  was  it  not  possible  that  she  loved  this 
man  too)  Because  she  was  so  grandly 
beautiful,  and  dark  and  calm,  and  had  such 
a  noble  fearlessness  in  her  eyesf  Other 
women  had  been  beautiful  and  had  deceived 
wiser  men  than  Giovanni,  and  had  fallen. 
Beauty  was  no  argument  for  the  defence,  nor 
brave  eyes,  nor  the  magnificent  dignity  of 
movement  and  speech — nor  words  either,  for 
that  matter. 

Suspense  was  agony,  and  yet  a  twofold 
horror  seemed  the  only  issue,  the  one  inevit- 
able, the  other  possible.  First,  to  accuse 
this  woman  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and 
then  perhaps  to  hear  her  deny  the  charge 
boldly  and  yet  refuse  all  explanation.  Once 
more  Giovanni  rose  from  his  deep  chair  and 
paced  his  room  with  regular  strides,  though 
he  scarcely  saw  the  carpet  under  his  feet, 
nor  realised  any  longer  where  he  was.  At 
last  be  stopped  and  laughed.  The  sound  was 
strange  and  false,  as  when  a  man  tries  to  be 
merry  who  feels  no  mirth. 

He  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  shake 
off  this  nightmare  that  beset  him,  to  say  to 
himself  that  he  was  but  a  fool,  and  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  all  this  suffering  which  he 
was  inflicting  on  his  heart,  nor  for  all  these 
questions  he  had  been  asking  of  his  intelli- 
gence. It  was  surely  not  true!  He  would 
laugh  now,  would  laugh  heartily  within  the 
next  half  hour  with  Corona  herself,  at  the 
mere  tbought  of  supposing  that  she  could 
love  Grouache !  Gouache,  a  painter  !  Gouache, 
a  Zouave !  Gouache,  a  contemptibly  good- 
natured,  harmless  little  foreigner  ! — and 
Corona  del  Carmine,  Duchessa  d' Astrardente, 
Prindpessa  di  Sant'  Ilario,  mother  of  all  the 
Saracinesca  yet  to  come !  It  was  better  to 
laugh,  truly,  at  such  an  absurd  juxtaposition 
of  ideas,  of  personalities,  of  h^h  and  low. 
And  Giovanni  laughed,  but  the  sound  was 
very  harsh,  and  died  away  without  rousing 
one  honest  echo  in  the  vaulted  room. 

Had  Corona  seen  his  face  at  that  moment, 
or  had  she  guessed  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  she  would  have  sacrificed  Faustina's 
secret  ten  times  over  rather  than  let  Giovanni 
suffer  a  moment  longer  as  be  was  suffering 
now.  But  Corona  had  no  idea  tliat  he  could 
put  such  a  construction  upon  her  doings.  He 
had  shown  her  nothing  of  what  he  felt,  except 


perhaps  a  slight  annoyance  at  not  being  put 
in  possession  of  the  secret.  It  was  natural, 
she  thought,  that  he  should  be  a  little  out  of 
temper,  but  as  she  saw  no  way  of  remedying 
the  trouble  except  by  exposing  to  him  the 
innocent  girl  whom  she  had  undertaken  to 
protect,  she  held  her  peace  and  trusted  that 
her  husband's  displeasure  would  soon  be  past. 
Had  there  been  more  time  for  reflection  on 
the  previous  evening,  in  the  interval  between 
her  learning  from  the  porter  that  Giovanni 
knew  of  her  absence,  and  her  being  cdnf  routed 
with  Giovanni  himself,  she  might  have  re- 
solved to  act  differently ;  but  having  once 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  ought  not  to  know 
the  truth  for  the  present,  opposition  only 
strengthened  her  determination.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  in  the  course  she  was  pursu- 
ing, or  her  conscience  would  have  spoken  and 
bidden  her  speak  out.  Her  nature  was  too 
like  Giovanni's  own,  proud,  reserved  and  out- 
wardly cold,  to  yield  any  point  easily.  It 
was  her  instinct,  like  his,  to  be  silent  rather 
than  to  speak,  and  to  weigh  considerations 
before  acting  upon  them.  This  very  simi- 
larity of  temper  in  the  two  rendered  it  certain 
that  if  they  were  ever  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  struggle  would  be  a  serious  one.  They 
were  both  too  strong  to  lead  a  life  of  petty 
quarrelling ;  if  they  ceased  to  live  in  perfect 
harmony  they  were  only  too  sure  to  come  to 
open  hostility.  There  is  nothing  which  will 
wound  pride  and  raise  anger  so  inevitably  as 
finding  unexpected  but  determined  opposition 
in  those  who  very  closely  resemble  oimselves. 
In  such  case  a  man  cannot  fall  back  upon 
the  comfortable  alternative  of  despising  his 
enemy,  since  he  has  an  intimate  conviction 
that  it  would  be  paramount  to  despising  him- 
self ;  and  if  he  is  led  into  a  pitched  battle  he 
will  find  his  foe  possessed  of-  weapons  which 
are  exactly  like  his  own. 

Giovanni  and  Corona  were  very  evenly 
matched,  as  nearly  resembling  each  other  as 
is  possible  for  a  man  and  a  woman.  Corona 
was  outwardly  a  Httle  the  colder,  Giovanni  a 
little  the  more  resentful  of  the  two.  Corona 
had  learned  during  the  years  of  her  marriage 
with  Astrardente  to  wear  a  mask  of  serene 
indifference,  and  the  assumed  habit  had  at 
last  become  in  some  degree  a  part  of  her 
nature.  Giovanni,  whose  first  impulses  had 
originally  been  quicker  than  they  now  were, 
had  learned  the  power  of  waiting  by  constant 
intercourse  with  his  father,  whose  fiery  temper 
seemed  to  snatch  at  trifles  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  tearing  them  to  pieces,  and  did 
injustice  to  the  generous  heajrt  he  concealed 
under  his  rough  exterior. 

Under  these    circumstances   it   was  not 
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probable  that  Sant'  Ilario  would  make  any 
exhibition  of  his  jealousy  for  some  time  to 
come. '  As  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  room,  the 
bitterness  of  his  situation  slowly  sank  from 
the  surface,  leaving  his  face  calm  and  almost 
serene.  He  forced  himself  to  look  at  the  facts 
again  and  again,  trying  bravely  to  be  impartial 
and  to  survey  them  as  though  he  were  the 
judge  and  not  the  plaintiff.  He  admitted 
at  last  that  there  was  undoubtedly  abundant 
matter  for  jealousy,  but  Corona  still  stood 
protected  as  it  were  by  the  love  he  bore  her, 
a  love  which  even  her  guilt  would  be  unable 
to  destroy.  His  love  indeed,  must  outlast 
everything,  all  evil,  all  disgrace,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  thought  of  that  Latin  poet  who, 
writing  to  his  mistress,  said  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  that  though  she  were  to  become 
the  best  woman  in  the  world  he  could  never 
again  respect  her,  but  that  he  could  not  cease 
to  love  her,  were  she  guilty  of  all  crimes.  He 
knew  that  if  the  worst  turned  out  true  that 
must  be  his  case,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  understood  all  the  human- 
ity of  Catullus,  and  saw  how  a  man  might 
love  even  what  he  despised. 

Happily  matters  had  not  yet  come  to  that. 
He  knew  that  he  might  be  deceived,  and 
that  circumstantial  evidence  was  not  always 
to  be  trusted.  Even  while  his  heart  grew 
cold  with  the  strongest  and  most  d^ully 
passion  of  which  man  is  capable,  with  jealousy 
which  is  cruel  as  the  grave,  the  nobility 
of  his  nature  rose  up  and  made  him  see  that 
his  duty  was  to  believe  Corona  innocent, 
until  she  were  proved  unfaithful.  The  effort 
to  quench  the  fiame  was  great,  though  fruit- 
less, but  the  determination  to  cover  it  and 
hide  it  from  every  one,  even  from  Corona 
herself,  iappealed  to  all  that  was  brave  and 
manly  in  his  strong  character.  When  at 
last  he  once  more  sat  down,  his  face  betrayed 
no  emotion,  his  eyes  were  quiet,  his  hands 
did  not  tremble.  He  took  up  a  book  and 
forced  his  attention  upon  the  pages  for 
nearly  an  hour  without  interruption.  Then 
he  dressed  himself  and  went  and  sat  at  table 
with  his  father  and  his  wife  as  though  no- 
thing had  occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 

Corona  supposed  that  he  had  recovered 
from  his  annoyance  at  not  being  admitted 
to  share  the  secret  for  which  she  was  un- 
consciously sacrificing  so  much.  She  had 
expected  this  result  and  was  more  than 
usually  cheerful.  Once  old  Saracinesca  men- 
tioned Gouache,  but  both  Corona  and  Gio- 
vanni hastened  to  change  the  subject.  This 
time  however  Giovanni  did  not  look  at  his 
wife  when  the  name  was  pronounced.  Those 
days  were  over  now. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  excitement  which  had  reigned  in 
Eome  for  weeks  past  was  destined  to  end 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  The 
events  which  followed  the  22nd  of  October 
have  been  frequently  and  accurately  de- 
scribed ;  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  small 
number  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  a  very  limited  body 
of  men  succeeded  in  quelling  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a  formidable  revolution,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  attention  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  little  campaign. 
The  fact  is  that,  although  the  armies  employed 
on  both  sides  were  insignificant,  the  questions 
at  stake  were  enormous,  and  the  real  powers 
which  found  themselves  confronted  at  Monte 
Rotondo  and  Mentana  were  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  the  French  empire.  Until  the 
tUtimatum  was  presented  to  Italy  by  the 
French  minister  on  the  19th  of  October, 
Italy  hoped  to  take  possession  of  Rome 
on  the  pretext  of  restoring  order  after  allow- 
ing it  to  be  subverted  by  Garibaldi's  guerillas. 
The  military  cordon  formed  by  the  Italian 
army  to  prevent  Garibaldi's  crossing  the 
frontier  was  a  mere  show.  The  arrest  of  the 
leader  himself,  however  it  was  intended  by 
those  who  ordered  it,  turned  out  in  effect  to 
be  a  mere  comedy,  as  he  soon  found  himself 
at  liberty,  and  no  one  again  attempted  to 
seize  him.'  When  France  interfered  the 
scale  turned.  She  asserted  her  determination 
to  maintain  the  Convention  of  1864  by  force 
of  arms,  and  Italy  was  obliged  to  allow 
Garibaldi  to  be  defeated,  since  she  was  un- 
able to  face  the  perils  of  a  war  with  her 
powerful  neighbour.  If  a  small  body  of 
French  troops  had  not  entered  Rome  on  the 
30th  of  the  month,  the  events  of  1870  would 
have  occurred  three  years  earlier,  though 
probably  with  different  I'^sults. 

It  being  the  object  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  Pope's  forces  to  concentrate 
a  body  of  men  with  whom  to  meet  Garibaldi, 
who  was  now  advancing  boldly,  the  small  de- 
tachments, of  which  many  had  already  been 
sent  to  the  front,  were  kept  back  in  Rome  in 
the  hope  of  getting  together  something  like 
an  army.  Gouache's  departure  was  accord- 
ingly delayed  f i-om  day  to  day,  and  it  was 
not  \intil  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
November  that  he  actually  quitted  Rome 
with  the  whole  available  corps  of  2iOuaves. 
Ten  days  elapsed  therefore  after  the  events 
last  described,  during  which  time  he  was 
hourly  in  expectation  of  orders  to  march. 
The  service  had  become  so  arduous  within 
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the  city  that  he  could  scarcely  call  a  moment 
his  own.  It  was  no  time  to  think  of  social 
duties,  and  he  spent  the  leisure  he  had  in 
trying  to  see  Faustina  Montevarchi  as  often 
as  possibla 

This  however  was  no  easy  matter.  It 
was  a  provoking  fact  that  his  duties  kept 
him  busily  occupied  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  that  the  hours  he  could  command 
fell  almost  always  in  the  morning.  To  visit 
the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  on  any  pretext 
whatever  before  one  o'clock  in  the  day  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Faustina  drive  past  him 
in  the  Corso  when  she  was  out  with  her 
mother  and  Flavia,  since  they  drove  just  at 
the  time  when  he  was  occupied.  Gouache 
told  himself  again  and  again  that  the  display 
of  ingenuity  was  in  a  measure  the  natiuul 
duty  of  a  man  in  love,  but  the  declaration 
did  not  help  him  very  much.  He  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  for  an  expedient,  and  suffered  keenly 
in  being  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  seeing 
Faustina  after  having  seen  her  so  often  and 
so  intimately.  A  week  earlier  he  could  have 
borne  it  better,  but  now  the  separation  was 
intolerable.  In  time  of  peace  he  would  have 
disobeyed  orders  and  thrown  up  his  service 
for  the  day,  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
turned  out  to  be  for  himself ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  every  man  was  expected 
to  be  at  his  post,  such  conduct  seemed  dis- 
honourable and  cowardly.  He  submitted  in 
silence,  growing  daily  more  carowom,  and, 
losing  much  of  the  inexhaustible  gaiety  which 
made  him  a  general  favourite  with  his 
comrades. 

There  was  but  one  chance  of  seeing 
Faustina,  and  even  that  one  offered  little 
probability  of  an  interview.  He  knew  that 
on  Sunday  mornings  she  sometimes  went  to 
church  at  an  early  hour  with  no  one  but  her 
maid  for  a  companion.  Her  mother  and 
Flavia  pi'eferred  to  rise  later  and  attended 
another  mass.  Now  it  chanced  that  in  the 
year  1867,  the  22nd  of  October,  the  date  of 
the  insurrection,  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  Five 
days  thei*efore  must  elapse  before  he  could 
see  Faustina  on  a  Sunday,  and  if  he  failed  to 
see  her  then  he  would  have  to  wait  another 
week. 

Unfortunately  Faustina's  early  expeditions 
to  church  were  by  no  means  certain  or  re- 
gular, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  convey  a 
message  to  her  before  the  day  arrived.  This 
was  no  easy  matter.  To  send  anything 
through  the  post  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
Gouache  knew  how  hard  it  would  be  to  iind 
the  means  of  putting  a  note  into  her  hands 
through  a   servant.      Hour   after   hour  he 


cudgelled  his  brains  for  an  expedient  without 
success,  until  the  idea  pursued  him  and  made 
him  nervous.  The  time  approached  rapidly, 
and  he  had  as  yet  accomplished  nothing.  The 
wildest  schemes  suggested  themselves  to  him, 
and  were  rejected  as  soon  as  he  thought  of 
them.  He  met  some  of  his  acquaintances 
during  the  idle  hours  of  the  morning,  and  it 
almost  drove  him  mad  to  think  that  almost 
any  one  of  them  could  see  Faustina  any  day  he 
pleased.  He  did  what  he  could  to  obtain 
leave  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  but  his 
exertions  were  fruitless.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  trusted,  and  knew  it,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  that  every 
man  should  do  precisely  what  was  allotted  to 
him,  at  the  risk  of  causing  useless  complica- 
tions in  the  effort  to  concentrate  and  organize 
the  troops  which  was  now  going  forward.  At 
last  he  actually  went  to  the  Palazzo  Monte- 
varchi in  the  morning  and  inquired  if  he 
could  see  the  princess. 

The  porter  replied  that  she  was  not  visible, 
and  that  the  prince  had  gone  out.  There 
was- nothing  to  be  done,  and  he  turned  to  go 
away.  Suddenly  he  stopped  as  he  stood 
under  the  deep  arch,  facing  the  blank  waU  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  That  same 
wall  was  broad  and  smooth  and  dark  in 
colour.  He  only  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
then  to  excuse  his  hesitation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  porter,  he  took  out  a  cigarette,  and  lit  it 
before  going  out.  As  he  passed  through  the 
Piazza  Colonna  a  few  minutes  later  he  went 
into  a  shop  and  bought  two  large  tubes  of 
paint  with  a  broad  brush.  That  night,  when 
he  was  relieved  from  duty,  he  went  back  to 
the  Palazzo  MontevarchL  It  was  very  late, 
and  the  streets  were  deserted.  He  stood  be- 
fore the  great  closed  doors  of  the  palace  and 
then  walked  straight  across  the  street  to  the 
blank  wall  with  his  paint  and  brush  in 
his  hands. 

On  the  following  morning  when  the 
Montevarchi  porter  opened  the  gates  his 
oyes  were  rejoiced  by  some  most  extraordinary 
specimens  of  caligraphy  executed  upon  the 
dark  stones  with  red  paint  of  a  glaringly 
vivid  hue.  The  letters  A.  G.  were  drawn 
at  least  four  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and 
were  repeated  in  every  size  at  iri'egular  in- 
tervals for  some  distance  above,  below,  and 
on  each  side.  The  words  "  Domenica"  Sun- 
day, and  **  Messa"  mass,  were  scrawled  every- 
where in  capitals,  in  roundhand,  large  and 
smalL  Then  to  give  the  whole  the  air.  of 
having  been  designed  by  a  street-boy,  there 
were  other  words,  such  as  "  Viva  Pio  IX.," 
"  Viva  il  Papa  Rd,"  and  across  these,  in  a 
different     manner,    and     in     green     paint, 
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"Viva  Garibaldi,"  "  Mort  a  Antonelli," 
and  similar  revolutionary  sentiments.  The 
whole  however  was  so  disposed  that 
Gk)uache's  initials  and  the  two  important 
words  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rest, 
and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  eye. 

Of  the  many  people  who  came  and  went 
that  day  through  the  great  gate  of  the  Palazzo 
Montevarchi  two  only  attached  any  import- 
ance to  the  glaring  scrawls  on  the  opposite 
wall.  One  of  these  was  Faustina  herself, 
who  saw  and  understood.  The  other  was 
San  Giacinto,  who  stared  at  the  letters  for 
several  seconds,  and  then  smiled  faintly  as 
he  entered  the  palace.  He,  too,  knew  what 
the  signs  meant,  and  remarked  to  himself 
that  Gouache  was  an  enterprising  youth,  but 
that,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
Montevarchi,  it  would  be  well  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  loving-making  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  now  Saturday  afternoon,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

San  Giacinto  made  a  short  visit,  and,  on 
leaving,  went  immediately  to  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca.  He  knew  that  at  four  o'clock 
Corona  would  probably  not  yet  be  at  home. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  and,  having 
announced  his  intention  of  waiting  for  her 
return,  he  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room. 
As  soon  as  the  servant  was  gone  he  went  to 
Corona's  writing-table  and  took  from  it  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  her  paper  and  two  of  her 
envelopes.  These  latter  were  stamped  with 
a  coronet  and  her  initials.  He  folded  the 
paper  carefully  and  put  the  four  bits  into  his 
pocket-book.  He  waited  ten  minutes,  but 
no  one  came.  Then  he  left  the  house,  telling 
the  servant  to  say  that  he  had  called  and 
would  return  presently.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  at  his  lodgings,  where  he  proceeded 
to  write  the  following  notes.  He  had 
taken  two  sheets  in  case  the  first  proved  a 
failure  : — 

"  I  have  understood,  but  alas !  I  cannot 
coma  Oh,  my  beloved !  when  shall  we  meet 
again  f  It  seems  years  since  Tuesday  night 
— and  yet  I  am  so  watched  that  I  can  do 
nothing.  Some  one  suspects  something.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  A  trusty  person  will  bring 
you  this.  I  love  you  always — do  not  doubt 
it,  though  I  cannot  meet  you  to-morrow." 

San  Giacinto,  who  had  received  a  tolerable 
education,  and  had  conscientiously  made  the 
best  of  it,  prided  himself  upon  his  hand- 
writing. It  was  small,  clear  and  delicate, 
like  that  of  many  strong,  quiet  men,  whose 
nerves  do  not  run  away  with  their  fingers. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  took  pains  to 
make  it  even  more  careful  than  usual,  and 
~»"lt  was  that  it  looked  not  unlike  the 


"  copper-plate "  handwriting  a  girl  would 
learn  at  the  convent,  though  an  expert  would 
probably  have  declared  it  disguised.  It  had 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  deceive  Crouache,. 
to  write  the  note  on  the  paper  generally  used 
by  women  of  a  society.  As  he  could  not 
get  any  of  Faustina's  own,  it  seemed  the 
next  best  thing  to  take  Corona's,  since 
Corona  was  her  most  intimate  friend. 

Gouache  had  told  San  Giacinto  that  he 
was  engaged  every  afternoon,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  in  turn  chance  to  mention  the  fact 
to  Faustina.  It  was  therefore  pretty  certain 
that  Anastase  would  not  be  at  home  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  San  Giacinto  drove 
to  the  Zouave's  lodgings  and  asked  for  him. 
If  he  chanced  to  be  in,  the  note  could  bo 
given  to  his  old  landlady.  He  was  out 
however,  and  San  Giacinto  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  on  the  pretext 
of  writing  a  word  for  his  friend.  The 
landlady  was  a  dull  old  creature,  who  had 
been  warming  herself  with  a  pot  of  coals 
when  San  Giacinto  rang.  In  answer  to  his 
request  she  resumed  her  occupation  and 
pointed  to  the  door  of  the  Zouave's  apart- 
ment. 

San  Giacinto  entered,  and  looked  about 
him  for  a  conspicuous  place  in  which  to  put 
the  letter  he  had  prepared.  He  preferred 
not  to  trust  to  the  memory  of  the  woman, 
who  might  forget  to  deliver  it  until  the  next 
day,  especially  if  Grouache  came  home  late 
that  night,  as  was  very  likely.  The  table 
of  the  small  sitting-room  was  littered  with 
letters  and  paper,  books  and  drawings,  so 
that  an  object  placed  in  the  midst  of  such 
disorder  would  not  be  likely  to  attract 
Gouache's  attention.  The  door  beyond  was 
open,  and  showed  a  toilet-table  in  the 
adjoining  chamber,  which  was  indeed  tho 
bedroom.  San  Giacinto  went  in,  and  taking 
the  note  from  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  an  old- 
fashioned  pincushion  before  the  glass.  The 
thing  slipped  however,  and  in  order  to  fasten 
it  firmly  he  thrust  a  gold  pin  that  lay  on  tlie 
table  through  the  letter,  and  pinned  it  to  the 
cushion  in  a  conspicuous  position.  Then  he 
went  out  and  returned  to  the  Palazzo  Sara- 
cinesca as  he  had  promised  to  do. 

In  doing  all  this  he  had  no  intention  of 
injuring  either  Gouache  or  Faustina.  He 
perceived  clearly  enough  that  their  love 
afPair  could  not  come  to  any  good  termin- 
ation,  and  as  his  interests  were  now  very 
closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Monte- 
varchi, it  seemed  wisest  to  break  off  the 
affair  by  any  means  in  his  power,  without 
complicating  matters  by  speaking  to  Cbuache 
or   to   Faustina's   father  and  mother.     He 
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knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  understand 
that  Gouache  would  be  annoyed  at  losing  the 
chance  of  a  meeting,  and  he  promised  him- 
self to  watch  the  two  so  carefully  as  to  be 
able  to  prevent  other  clandestine  interviews 
during  the  next  few  days.  If  he  could  once 
sow  the  seeds  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two, 
he  fancied  it  would  be  easy  to  break  up  the 
relations.  Nothing  makes  a  woman  so 
angry  as  to  wait  for  a  man  who  has  promised 
to  meet  her,  and  if  he  fails  to  come  alto- 
gether her  anger  will  probably  be  very 
serious.  In  the  present  case  he  supposed 
that  Faustina  would  go  to  the  church,  but 
that  Qouache,  being  warned  that  he  was  not 
to  come,  would  not  think  of  keeping  the 
trystw  The  scheme,  if  not  profound,  was  at 
least  likely  to  produce  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
between  the  lovers. 

San  Giacinto  returned  to  the  Palazzo  Sara- 
cinesca,  but  he  found  only  the  old  prince  at 
home,  though  he  prolonged  his  visit  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Corona  or  Sant'  Ilario. 

'^  By  the  by,"  he  said,  as  he  and  his  com- 
panion sat  together  in  the  prince's  study,  **  I 
remember  that  you  were  so  good  as  to  say 
that  you  would  let  me  see  those  family 
papers  some  day.  They  must  be  very  in- 
teresting, and  I  would  be  glad  to  avaU  myself 
of  your  ofEer." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Saracinesca.  "  They 
are  in  the  Ajx;hives  in  a  room  of  the  library. 
It  is  rather  late  now.  Do  you  mind  waiting 
till  to-morrow  1 " 

**  Not  in  the  least,  or  as  long  as  you  like. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  like  to  show  them 
to  my  future  father-in-law,  who  loves  archie- 
ology.  I  was  talking  about  them  with  him 
yesterday.  After  all  however  I  suppose  the 
duplicates  are  at  the  Cancelleria,  and  we  can 
see  them  there." 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  prince  care- 
lessly ;  "  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire. 
There  is  probably  some  register  of  them, 
or  something  to  prove  that  they  are  in 
existence." 

"  There  must  be,  of  course.  Things  of  that 
importance  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
registered, unless  people  were  veiy  indifferent 
in  those  days." 

''It  is  possible  that  there  are  no  dup- 
licates. It  may  be  that  there  is  only  an 
official  notice  of  the  deed  giving  the  heads  of 
the  agreement.  You  see  it  was  a  friendly 
arrangement,  and  there  was  supposed  to  be 
no  probability  whatever  that  your  great- 
grandfather would  ever  marry.  The  papers 
I  have  are  all  in  order  and  legally  valid,  but 
there  may  have  been  some  carelessness  about 
registering  them.     I  cannot  be  sure.  Indeed 


it  is  thirty  years  at  least  since  I  looked  at 
the  originals." 

"  If  you  would  have  them  taken  out  some 
time  before  I  am  married,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  them,  but  there  is  no  hurry.  So  all 
this  riot  and  revolution  has  meant  something 
after  all,"  added  San  Giacinto  to  change  the 
subject.  "  Garibaldi  has  taken  Monte  Bo- 
tondo,  I  hear  to-day." 

"  Yes,  and  if  the  French  are  not  quick,  we 
shall  have  the  diversion  of  a  siege,"  replied 
Saracinesca  rather  scornfully.  *'  That  same 
taking  of  Monte  Kotondo  was  one  of  those 
gallant  deeds  for  which  Garibaldi  is  so  justly 
famous.  He  has  six  thousand  men,  and  there 
were  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  soldiei's 
inside.     Twenty  to  one,  or  thereabouts." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  remainder 
of  the  conversation.  Saracinesca  went  oft 
into  loud  abuse  of  Garibaldi,  confounding  the 
whole  Italian  Government  with  him  and 
devoting  all  to  one  conmion  destruction, 
while  San  Giacinto  reserved  his  judgment, 
believing  that  thei*e  was  probably  a  wide 
difference  between  the  real  intentions  of  the 
guerilla  general  and  of  his  lawful  sovereign, 
Victor  Emmanuel  the  Second,  King  of  Italy. 
At  last  the  two  men  were  informed  that 
Corona  had  returned.  They  left  the  study 
and  found  her  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  Where  is  Giovanni  ?  "  she  asked  as  soon 
as  they  entered.  She  was  standing  before 
the  fireplace  dressed  as  she  had  come  in. 

"  I  have  no  idea  where  he  is,"  replied  Sarar 
cinesca.  ''  I  suppose  he  is  at  the  club,  or 
making  visits  somewhere.  He  has  turned 
into  a  very  orderly  boy  since  you  married 
him."     The  old  man  laughed  a  little. 

**  1  have  missed  him,"  said  Corona,  taking 
no  notice  of  her  father-in-law's  remark.  "  I 
was  to  have  picked  him  up  on  the  Pincio,  and 
when  I  got  there  he  was  gone.  I  am  so 
afraid  he  will  think  I  forgot  all  about  it,  for 
I  must  have  been  late.  You  see,  I  was 
delayed  by  a  ci-owd  in  the  Tritone — there  is 
always  a  crowd  there." 

Corona  seemed  less  calm  than  usual.  The 
fact  was,  that  since  the  affair  which  had 
caused  her  husband  so  much  annoyance,  some 
small  part  of  which  she  had  perceived,  she  had 
been  trying  to  make  up  to  him  for  his  dis- 
appointment in  not  knowing  her  secret,  by 
being  with  him  more  than  usual,  and  by 
exerting  herself  to  please  him  in  every  way. 
They  did  not  usually  meet  during  the  after- 
noon, as  he  generally  went  out  on  foot,  while 
she  drove,  but  to-day  they  had  agreed  that 
she  should  come  to  the  Pincio  and  take  him 
for  a  short  drive  and  bring  him  home.  The 
plan  was  part  of  her  fixed  intention  to  be 
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more  than  usually  thoughtful  where  he  was 
concerned,  and  the  idea  that  she  had  kept 
him  waiting  and  that  he  had  gone  aAvay 
caused  her  more  regret  than  would  have 
been  natural  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events. 

In  order  to  explain  what  now  took  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  return  to  Giovanni  himself, 
who,  as  Corona  had  said,  had  waited  for  his 
wife  near  the  band-stand  on  the  Pincio  for 
some  time,  until,  growing  weary,  he  had 
walked  away  and  left  the  gardens. 

Though  he  manfully  concealed  what  he 
felt,  the  passion  that  had  been  sown  in  his 
heai't  had  grown  apace,  and  in  a  few  days 
had  assumed  dominating  proportions.  He 
suspected  everything  and  everybody,  while 
determined  to  appear  indifferent.  Even 
Coi*ona*s  efforts  to  please  him,  which  of  late 
had  grown  so  apparent,  caused  him  suspicion. 
He  asked  himself  why  her  manner  should 
have  changed,  as  it  undoubtedly  had  during 
the  last  few  days.  She  had  always  been  a 
good  and  loving  wife  to  him,  and  he  was  well 
pleased  with  her  gravity  and  her  dignified 
Avay  of  showing  her  affection.  Why  should 
she  suddenly  think  it  needful  to  become  so 
very  solicitous  for  his  welfare  and  happiness 
during  eveiy  moment  of  his  life  ?  It  was 
not  like  her  to  come  into  his  study  early  in 
the  morning  and  to  ask  what  he  meant  to  do 
during  the  day.  It  was  a  new  thing  that 
she  should  constantly  propose  to  walk  with 
him,  to  drive  with  him,  to  read  aloud  to  him, 
to  make  herself  not  only  a  part  of  his  heart, 
but  a  part  of  his  occupations.  Had  the 
change  come  gradually  he  would  not  have 
distrusted  her  motives.  .He  liked  his  wife's 
company  and  conversation,  but  as  they  each 
had  things  to  do  which  could  not  conveniently 
be  done  together,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  existence  which  was  good  enough  for 
his  companions  in  society.  Other  men  did  not 
think  of  spending  the  afternoon  in  their  wives' 
carriages,  leaving  cards  or  making  visits,  or 
driving  round  and  round  the  Villa  Borghese 
and  the  Pincio.  To  do  so  was  to  be  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme,  and  besides,  though  he 
liked  to  be  with  Corona,  he  detested  visiting, 
and  hated  of  all  things  to  stop  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  a  drive  in  order  to  send  a 
footman  up  stairs  with  cards.  He  preferred 
to  walk  or  to  lounge  in  the  club,  or  to  stay 
at  home  and  study  the  problems  of  his  im- 
provements for'Saracinesca.  Corona's  man- 
ner irritated  him  therefore,  and  made  him 
think  more  than  ever  of  the  subject  which 
he  would  have  done  better  to  abandon  from 
the  first. 

Nevertheless,  he  would  not  show  that  he 


was  wearied  by  his  wife's  attention,  still  less 
that  he  believed  her  behaviour  to  be  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  deceive  him.  He  was  uni- 
formly courteous  and  gentle,  acquiescing  in 
her  little  plans  whenever  he  could  do  so,  and 
expressing  a  suitable  degree  of  regret  when  he 
was  prevented  from  joining  her  by  some  pre- 
vious engagement.  But  the  image  of  the 
French  Zouave  was  ever  present  with  him. 
He  could  not  get  rid  of  Gouache's  dark,  deli- 
cate features,  even  in  his  dreams  ;  the  sound 
of  the  man's  pleasant  voice  and  of  his  fluent 
conversation  was  constantly  in  his  ears,  and 
he  could  not  look  at  Corona  without  fancying 
how  she  would  look  if  Anastase  were  beside 
her  whispering  tender  speeches. 

All  the  time,  he  submitted  with  a  good 
grace  to  do  whatever  she  proposed,  and  on 
this  afternoon  he  found  himself  waiting  for 
her  beside  the  band-stand.  At  first  he 
watched  the  passing  carriages  indifferently 
enough,  supposing  that  his  own  liveries  would 
presently  loom  up  in  the  long  line  of  high- 
seated  coachmen  and  lacqueys,  and  having  no 
especial  desire  to  see  them.  His  position 
when  in  Corona's  company  grew  every  day 
more  difficult,  and  he  thought  as  he  stood  by 
the  stone  pillar  at  the  comer  that  he  would 
on  the  whole  be  glad  if  she  did  not  come.  He 
was  egregiously  mistaken  in  himself  how- 
ever. As  the  minutes  passed  he  grew  uneasy, 
and  watched  the  advancing  carriages  with  a 
feverish  anxiety,  saying  to  himself  that  every 
one  must  bring  Corona,  and  actually  growing 
pale  with  emotion  as  each  vehicle  turned 
the  distant  corner  and  came  into  view.  The 
time  seemed  interminable  after  he  had  once 
yielded  to  the  excitement,  and  before  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Sant'  Ilario 
turned  angrily  away  and  left  the  Pincio  by 
the  stairs  that  descend  near  the  band-stand 
towards  the  winding  drive  by  which  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  is  reached. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  person  who  is  calm  to 
comprehend  the  workings  cf  a  brain  overex- 
cited with  a  strong  passion.  To  a  man  who 
has  lost  the  sober  use  of  his  faculties  in  the 
belief  tliat  he  has  been  foully  betrayed,  every 
circumstance,  every  insignificant  accident, 
seems  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  A 
week  earlier  Giovanni  would  have  thought 
himself  mad  if  the  mere  idea  had  suggested 
itself  to  him  that  Corona  loved  Gouache. 
To-day  he  believed  that  she  had  purposely 
sent  him  to  wait  upon  the  Pincio,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  sure  of  seeing  Gouache 
without  fear  of  interruption.  The  conviction 
thrust  itself  upon  him  with  overwhelming 
force.  He  fancied  himself  the  dupe  of  a 
common  imposition,  he  saw  his  magnificent 
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love  and  trust  made  the  sport  of  a  vulgar 
trick.  The  blood  mounted  to  his  dark  face, 
and  as  he  descended  the  steps  a  red  mist 
seemed  to  be  spread  between  his  eyes  and  all 
surrounding  objects.  Though  he  walked 
firmly  and  mechanically,  saluting  his  ac- 
quaintances  as  he  passed,  he  was  unconscious 
of  his  actions,  and  moved  like  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  a  superior  force.  Jealousy  is 
that  one  of  all  the  passions  which  is  most 
sure  to  break  out  suddenly  into  deeds  of  vio- 
lence when  long  restrained. 

Giovanni  scarcely  knew  how  he  reached 
the  Corso,  nor  how  it  was  that  he  found  him- 
self ascending  the  dusky  staircase  which  led 
to  Gouache's  lodgings.  It  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since  San  Giacinto  had 
been  there,  and  the  old  woman  still  held  her 
pot  of  coals  in  her  hand  as  she  opened  the 
door.  As  she  had  pointed  to  the  door  when 
San  Giacinto  had  come,  so  she  now  directed 
Giovanni  in  the  same  way.  But  Giovanni, 
on  hearing  that  Anastase  was  out,  began  to 
ask  questions. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here  1 "  he  inquired. 

"  Eh  I  There  was  a  gentleman  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,"  replied  the  woman, 

"  Has  any  lady  been  here  ?  " 

"  A  lady  1  Macchb  !  "  The  old  creature 
laughed.     "  What  should  ladies  do  here?  " 

Giovanni  thought  he  detected  some  hesita- 
tion in  the  tone.  He  was  in  the  mood  to  fancy 
himself  deceived  by  every  one. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  money  ? "  he  asked 
brutally. 

"  Eh  !  I  am  an  old  woman.  What  would 
you  have  1  Am  I  crazy  that  I  should  not  like 
money  \  But  Signore  Gouache  is  a  very  good 
gentleman.  He  pays  well,  thank  Heaven  !  " 
What  does  he  pay  you  for  1 " 
What  fori  For  his  lodging — for  his 
coffee.  Bacchus !  What  should  he  pay  me 
for  f  Strange  question  in  truth.  Do  I  keep 
a  shop  1  I  keep  lodgings.  But  perhaps  you 
like  the  place  %  It  is  a  tine  situation — ^just  in 
the  Corso  and  only  one  flight  of  stairs,  a 
beautiful  position  for  the  Carnival.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  inclined  to  pay  more  than  Signore 
Goiiache,  I  do  not  say  but  what " 

"  I  do  not  want  your  lodgings,  my  good 
woman,"  returned  Giovanni  in  gentler  tones. 
"  I  want  to  know  who  comes  to  see  your 
lodger." 

"Who  should  comel  His  friends  of 
course.     Who  else  %  " 

"  A  lady,  perhaps,"  said  Giovanni  in  a 
thick  voice.  It  hurt  him  to  say  it,  and  the 
words  almost  stuck  in  his  throat.  "  Perhaps 
a  lady  comes  sometimes,"  he  repeated,  pulling 
out  some  loose  bank-notes. 
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The  old  woman's  filmy  eyes  suddenly 
twinkled  in  the  gloom.  The  sound  of  the 
crisp  pieces  of  paper  was  delightful  to  her  ear. 

"  Well,"  she  said  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, "  if  a  beautiful  lady  does  come  here, 
that  is  the  Signore's  affair.  It  is  none  of 
my  business." 

Giovanni  thrust  the  notes  into  her  ,palm, 
which  was  already  wide  open  to  receive  them. 
His  heart  beat  wildly. 

"  She  is  beautiful,  you  say  1 " 

''  Oh  !  As  beautiful  as  you  please  !  " 
chuckled  the  hag. 

"  Is  she  dark  \  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  woman.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  tone  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  for  Giovanni  was  no  longer 
able  to  conceal  anything  that  he  felt. 

"And  tall,  I  suppose!  Yes.  And  she 
was  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  you  say  I 
Speak  out  !"  he  cried,  advancing  a  step 
towards  the  old  creature.  "  If  you  lie  to  me, 
I  will  kill  you !  She  was  here — do  not 
deny  it  !  " 

"  Yes — yes,"  answered  the  woman,  cower- 
ing back  in  some  terror.  "  Per  carxth  !  Don't 
murder  me — I  tell  you  the  truth." 

With  a  sudden  movement  Giovanni  turned 
on  his  heel  and  entered  Gouache's  sitting- 
room.  It  was  now  almost  dark  in  the  house, 
and  he  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  candle 
that  stood  on  the  table.  The  glare  illumi- 
nated his  swarthy  features  and  fiery  eyes, 
and  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and 
temples  like  strained  and  twisted  cords.  He 
looked  about  him  in  every  direction,  ex- 
amining the  table  strewn  with  papers  and 
books,  the  floor,  the  fiurniture,  expecting 
every  moment  to  find  something  which  should 
prove  that  Corona  had  been  there.  Seeing 
nothing,  he  entered  the  bedroom  beyond.  It 
was  a  small  chamber,  and  he  had  scarcely 
passed  through  the  door  when  he  found  him- 
self before  the  toilet-table.  The  note  San 
Giacinto  had  left  was  there,  pinned  upon  the 
little  cushion  with  the  gold  pin  as  he  had 
placed  it. 

Giovanni  stared  wildly  at  the  thing  for 
several  seconds,  and  his  face  grew  deadly 
white.  There  was  no  evidence  lacking  now, 
for  the  pin  was  Corona's  own.  It  was  a 
simple  enough  object,  made  of  plain  gold, 
the  head  being  twisted  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  C,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  its 
identity,  for  Giovanni  had  designed  it  him- 
self.    Corona  used  it  for  fastening  her  veil. 

As  the  blood  sank  from  his  head  to  his 
heart  Giovanni  grew  very  calm.  He  set 
the  candle  upon  the  toilet  table  and  took  the 
note,    after  putting  the  pin  in  his  pocket. 
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The  handwriting  seemed  to  be  feigned,  and 
his  lip  curled  scornfully  as  he  looked  at  it, 
and  then,  turning  it  over,  saw  that  the 
envelope  was  one  of  Corona's  own.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  pitiable  piece  of  folly  in  her  to 
distoi-t  her  writing  when  there  was  such 
abundant  proof  on  all  sides  to  convict  her. 
Without  the  sHghtest  hesitation  he  opened 
the  letter  and  read  it,  bending  down  and 
holding  it  near  the  candle.  One  perusal 
was  enough.  He  smiled  curiously  as  he 
read  the  words,  '*  I  am  so  watched  that  I 
can  do  nothing.  Some  one  suspects  some- 
thing." His  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
statement  that  a  trusty  person — the  words 
were  underlined — would  bring  the  note. 
The  meaning  of  the  emphasis  was  ex- 
plained by  the  pin  ;  the  trusty  person  was 
hei*se]f,  who,  perhaps  by  an  afterthought, 
had  left  the  bit  of  gold  as  a  parting  gift 
in  case  Gouache  marched  before  they  met 
again. 

Giovanni  glanced  once  more  round  the 
room,  half  expecting  to  find  some  other  con- 
victing piece  of  evidence.  Then  he  hesitated, 
holding  the  candle  in  one  hand  and  the 
note  in  the  other.  He  thought  of  staying 
where  he  was  and  waiting  for  Gouache,  but 
the  idea  did  not  seem  feasible.  Nothing 
which  implied  waiting  could  have  satisfied 
him  at  that  moment,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
he  thrust  the  note  into  his  pocket  and  went 
out.  His  hand  was  on  the  outer  door,  when 
he  remembered  the  old  woman  who  sat 
ci-ouching  over  her  pan  of  coals,  scarcely  able 
to  believe  her  good  luck,  and  longing  for 
Giovanni's  departure  in  order  that  she  might 
count  the  crisp  notes  again.  She  dared  not 
indulge  herself  in  that  pleasure  while  he 
was  present,  lest  he  should  repent  of  his 
generosity  and  take  back  a  part  of  them,  for 
she  had  seen  how  he  had  taken  them  from 
his  pocket,  and  saw  that  he  had  no  idea  how 
much  he  had  given. 

"You  will  say  nothing  of  my  coming," 
said  Giovanni,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  hei*. 

"  I,  Signore  ]  Do  not  be  afraid  !  Money 
is  better  than  words." 

"  Very  good,"  he  answered.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  get  twice  as  much  the  next  time  I 
want  to  know  the  truth." 

"God  bless  you  ! "  chuckled  the  wrinkled 
creature.  He  went  out,  and  the  little  bell 
that  was  fastened  to  the  door  tinkled  as  the 
latch  sprang  back  into  its  plax;e.  Then  the 
woman  counted  the  price  of  blood,  which  had 
so  unexpectedly  fallen  into  her  hands.  The 
bank-notes  were  many  and  broad  and  crisp 
and  new,  for  Giovanni  had  not  reckoned  the 
coat.     It  was  long  since  old  Caterina  Kanucci 


had  seen  so  much  money,  and  she  had 
certainly  never  had  so  much  of  her  own. 

"  Qualcke  innamorato  /  "  she  muttered  to 
herself  as  she  smoothed  the  notes  one  by  one 
and  gloated  over  them,  and  built  castles  in 
the  air  under  the  light  of  her  little  oil  lamp. 
"  It  is  some  fellow  in  love.  Heaven  pardon 
me  if  I  have  done  wrong !  He  seemed  so 
anxious  to  know  that  the  woman  had  been 
here  —  why  should  I  not  content  himi 
Foveretto  !  He  must  be  rich.  I  will  always 
tell  him  what  he  wants  to  know.  Heaven 
bring  him  often  and  bless  him." 

Then  she  rocked  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  hugging  her  pot  of  coals  and 
crooning  the  words  of  an  ancient  Boman 
ditty — 

"  lo  vorrei  che  nella  luna 
Ci  s'  andasse  in  carrettella 
Per  vedere  la  piii  bella 
Delle  donne  di  \k  sii ! " 

What  does  the  whole  song  mean?  Who 
knows  whether  it  ever  meant  anything  ?  "  I 
wish  one  might  drive  in  a  little  cart  to  the 
moon,  to  see  the  most  beautiful  of  the  women 
up  there ! "  Caterina  Ranucci  somehow  felt  as 
though  she  could  express  her  feelings  in  no 
better  way  than  by  singing  the  queer  words 
to  herself  in  her  cracked  old  voice.  Possibly 
she  thought  that  the  neighbours  would  not 
suspect  her  good  fortune  if  they  heaixl  her 
favourite  song. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sant'  Ilario  walked  home  from  Gouache's 
lodgings.  The  cool  evening  air  refreshed 
him,  and  helped  him  to  think  over  what  he 
had  before  him  in  the  near  future.  Indeed 
the  position  was  terrible  enough,  and  doubly 
so  to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  He  would 
have  faced  anything  leather  than  this,  for 
there  was  no  point  in  which  he  was  more 
vulnerable  than  in  his  love  for  Corona.  As 
he  walked  her  figure  rose  before  him,  and 
her  beauty  almost  dazzled  him  when  he 
thought  of  it.  But  he  could  no  longer 
think  of  her  without  bringing  up  that  other 
being  upon  whom  his  thoughts  of  vengeance 
concentrated  themselves,  until  it  seemed  as 
though  the  mere  intention  must  do  its  object 
some  bodily  harm. 

The  fall  was  tremendous  in  itself  and  in 
its  effects.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
passion  indeed  which  could  make  such  a  man 
demean  himself  to  bribe  an  inferior  for  in- 
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formation  against  his  wife.  He  himself  was 
so  little  able  to  measure  the  force  by  which 
he  was  swayed,  as  to  believe  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  oonfesion  from  a  reluctant 
accomplice.  He  would  never  have  allowed 
that  the  sight  of  the  money  and  the  prompt- 
ing of  his  own  words  could  have  caused  the 
old  woman  to  invent  the  perfectly  imaginary 
story  which  he  had  seemed  so  fully  determined 
to  hear.  He  did  not  see  that  Caterina 
Ranucci  had  merely  confirmed  each  state- 
ment he  had  made  himself,  and  had  taken 
his  bribe  while  laughing  to  herself  at  his 
folly.  He  was  blinded  by  something  which 
destroys  the  mental  vision  more  surely  than 
anger,  or  hatred,  or  pride,  or  love  itself. 

To  some  extent  he  was  to  be  pardoned. 
The  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  was 
consecutive  and  so  convincing  that  many  a 
just  person  would  have  accepted  Corona's 
guilt  as  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
what  had  happened.  The  discoveries  he  had 
just  made  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  set 
up  a  case  against  her,  and  many  an  innocent 
reputation  has  been  shattered  by  less  sub- 
stantial proofs.  Had  he  not  found  a  letter, 
evidently  written  in  a  feigned  hand,  and 
penned  upon  his  wife's  own  writing-paper, 
fastened  upon  Gouache's  table  with  her  own 
pin )  Had  not  the  old  woman  confessed — 
before  he  had  found  the  note,  too — that  a 
lady  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  before  ? 
Did  not  these  facts  agree  singularly  with 
Corona's  having  left  him  to  wait  for  her  dur- 
ing that  interval  in  the  public  gardens) 
Above  all,  did  not  this  conclusion  explain  at 
once  all  those  things  in  her  conduct  which 
had  so  much  disturbed  him  during  the  past 
weekl 

What  was  this  story  of  Faustina  Monte- 
varchi's  disappearance]  The  girl  was  pro- 
bably Corona's  innocent  accomplice.  Corona 
had  left  the  house  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  Crouache.  The  porter  had  not 
seen  any  other  woman.  The  fact  that  she 
had  entered  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  with 
Faustina  and  without  Anastase  proved  no- 
thing, except  that  she  had  met  the  young  g^rl 
somewhere  else,  it  mattered  little  where.  The 
story  that  Faustina  had  accidentally  shut 
herself  into  a  room  in  the  palace  was  an 
invention,  for  even  Corona  had  admitted  the 
fact.  That  Faustina's  flight  however  and 
the  other  events  of  the  night  of  the  22nd 
had  been  arranged  merely  in  order  that 
Corona  and  Gk>uache  might  walk  in  the 
moonlight  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Giovanni 
did  not  believe.  There  was  some  other  mys- 
tery here  which  was  yet  unsolved.  Mean- 
while the  facts  he  had  collected  were  enough 


— enough  to  destroy  his  happiness  at  a  sin- 
gle blow.  And  yet  he  loved  Corona  even 
now,  and  though  his  mind  was  made  up 
clearly  enough  concerning  Gouache,  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  part  from  the  woman  he 
adored.  He  thought  of  the  grim  old  for- 
tress at  Saracinesca  with  its  lofty  towers  and 
impregnable  walls,  and  when  he  reflected 
that  there  was  but  one  possible  exit  from 
the  huge  mass  of  buildings,  he  said  to  him- 
self that  Corona  would  be  safe  there  for 
ever. 

He  had  the  instincts  of  a  fierce  and  unfor- 
giving race  of  men,  who  for  centuries  had 
held  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  were 
accustomed  to  wield  it  as  it  seemed  good  in 
their  own  eyes.  It  was  not  very  long  since 
the  lords  of  Saracinesca  had  possessed  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals,^ 
and  the  hereditary  traits  of  character  which 
had  been  fostered  by  ages  of  power  had  not 
disappeared  with  the  decay  of  feudalism. 
Under  the  circumstances  which  seemed  im- 
minent it  would  not  have  been  thought 
unnatural  if  Giovanni  had  confined  his  wife 
during  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  his 
castle  among  the  mountains.  The  idea  may 
excite  surprise  among  civilized  Europeans 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  events  of 
which  I  write  occurred  as  recently  as  1867, 
but  it  would  certainly  have  evoked  few  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  among  the  friends 
of  the  persons  concerned.  To  Giovanni  him- 
self it  seemed  the  only  possible  conclusion  to 
what  was  happening,  and  the  determination 
to  kill  Gouache  and  imprison  Corona  for  life 
appeared  in  his  eyes  neither  barbarous  nor 
impracticable. 

He  did  not  hasten  his  pace  as  he  went 
towards  his  home.  There  was  something 
fateful  in  his  regular  step  and  marble  face 
as  he  moved  steadily  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.  The  fury  which  had  at  first 
possessed  him,  and  which,  if  he  had  then 
encountered  Gouache,  would  certainly  have 
produced  a  violent  outbreak,  had  subsided 
and  was  lost  in  the  certainty  of  his  dis- 
honour, and  in  the  immensity  of  the  pain  he 
suffered.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  tell  Corona  that  he  knew  all,  and  to  inflict 
upon  her  the  consequences  of  her  crime  with- 
out delay.  There  was  absolutely  no  hope 
left  that  she  might  prove  herself  innocent, 
and  m  Giovanni's  own  breast  there  was  no 
hope  either,  no  hope  of  ever  finding  again 

1  Until  1870  the  right  of  life  and  death  was  still 
lield,  so  far  as  actual  legalitj'  was  concerned,  by  the 
Dukes  of  Bracciano,  and  was  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  title,  which  had  been  sold  and  subsequently 
bought  back  by  tho  original  holders  of  it. 
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his  lost  happiness,  or  of  ever  again  setting 
one  stone  upon  another  of  all  that  splendid 
fabric  of  his  life  which  he  had  built  up  so 
confidently  upon  the  faith  of  the  woman  he 
loved. 

As  he  reached  the  gates  of  his  home  he 
grew  if  possible  paler  than  before,  till  his 
fauce  was  positively  ghastly  to  see,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  sink  deeper  beneath  his 
brows,  while  their  concentrated  light  gleamed 
more  fiercely.  No  one  saw  him  enter,  for 
the  porter  was  in  his  lodge,  and  on  reaching 
the  landing  of  the  stairs  Giovanni  let  himself 
into  the  apartments  with  a  latch-key. 

Corona  was  in  her  dressing-room,  a  high 
vaulted  chamber,  somewhat  sombrely  fur- 
nished, but  made  cheerful  by  a  fire  that 
blazed  brightly  in  the  deep  old-fashioned 
chimney-piece.  Candles  were  lighted  upon 
the  dressing-table,  and  a  shaded  lamp  stood 
upon  a  low  stand  near  a  lounge  beside  the 
hearth.  The  princess  was  clad  in  a  loose 
wrapper  of  some  soft  cream-coloured  mate- 
rial, whose  folds  fell  gracefully  to  the 
ground  as  she  lay  upon  the  couch.  She 
was  resting  before  dressing  for  dinner,  and 
the  masses  of  her  blue-black  hair  were 
loosely  coiled  upon  her  head  and  held 
together  by  a  great  Spanish  comb  thrust 
among  the  tresses  with  a  careless  grace.  She 
held  a  book  in  her  slender,  olive-tinted  hand, 
but  she  was  not  reading ;  her  head  lay  back 
upon  the  cushions,  and  the  firelight  threw  her 
features  into  strong  relief,  whUe  her  velvet 
eyes  reflected  the  flashes  of  the  dancing 
flames  as  she  watched  them.  Her  expres- 
sion was  serene  and  calm.  She  had  forgotten 
for  the  moment  the  little  annoyances  of  the 
last  few  days  and  was  thinking  of  her  happi- 
ness, contrasting  the  peace  of  her  present 
life  with  what  she  had  suffered  during  the 
^ve  years  of  her  marriage  with  poor  old 
Astrardente.  Could  Giovanni  have  seen  her 
thus  his  heart  might  have  been  softened.  He 
would  have  asked  himself  how  it  was  possible 
that  any  woman  guilty  of  such  enormous  mis- 
deeds could  lie  there  watching  the  fire  with 
a  look  of  such  calm  innocence  upon  her 
face. 

But  Giovanni  did  not  see  her  as  she  was. 
Even  in  the  extremity  of  his  anger  and 
suffering  his  courtesy  did  not  forsake  him, 
and  he  knocked  at  his  wife's  door  before 
entering  the  room.  Corona  moved  from  her 
position,  and  turned  her  head  to  see  who 
was  about  to  enter. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said. 

She  started  when  she  saw  Giovanni's  face. 
Dazzled  as  she  was  by  the  fire,  he  looked  to 
her  like  a  dead  man.     She  laid   one   hand 


upon  the  arm  of  the  couch  as  .  though  she 
would  rise  to  meet  him.  He  shut  the  door 
behind  him  and  advanced  towards  her  till 
only  a  couple  of  paces  separated  them.  She 
was  so  much  amazed  by  his  looks  that  she 
sat  quite  still  Avhile  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  and  began  to  speak. 

"  You  have  wrecked  my  life,"  he  said  in 
a  strange,  low  voice.  *'  1  have  come  to  tell 
you  my  decision." 

She  thought  he  was  raving  mad,  and, 
brave  as  she  was,  she  shrank  back  a  little 
upon  her  seat  and  turned  pale. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  noticed  the  movement.  ''  I  am 
not  going  to  kiU  you.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  am  fool  enough  to  love  you  still." 

**  Giovanni !  "  cried  Corona  in  an  agonized 
tone.  She  could  find  no  words,  but  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  threw  her  arms  about  him, 
gazing  imploringly  into  his  face.  His  features 
did  not  relax,  for  he  was  prepared  for  any 
sort  of  acting  on  her  part.  Without  hurting 
her,  but  with  a  strength  few  men  could  have 
resisted,  he  forced  her  back  to  her  seat,  and 
then  i*etreated  a  step  before  he  spoke  again. 
She  submitted  blindly,  feeling  that  any 
attempt  to  thwart  him  must  be  utterly  use- 
less. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  done,"  he  said. 
"You  can  have  nothing  to  say.  Be  silent 
and  listen  to  me.  You  have  destroyed  the 
greatest  happiness  the  world  ever  knew. 
You  have  dishonoured  me  and  mine !  You 
have  dragged  my  faith  in  you — God  knows 
how  great — into  the  mire  of  your  infamous 
life  !  And  worse  than  that — I  could  almost 
have  forgiven  that,  1  am  so  base — ^you  have 
destroyed  yourself " 

Corona  uttered  a  wild  cry  and  sank  back 
upon  the  cushions,  pressing  her  hands  over 
her  ears  so  that  she  might  not  hear  the 
fearful  words. 

"  I  will  not  listen  I "  she  gasped.  "You 
are  mad — mad  !  "  Then  springing  up  once 
more  she  again  clasped  him  to  her  breast, 
so  suddenly  that  he  could  not  escape  her. 
"Oh,  my  poor  Giovanni ! "  she  moaned. 
"What  has  happened  to  you?  Have  you 
been  hurt  1  Are  you  dying  1  For  Heaven's> 
sake  speak  like  yourself  ! " 

He  seized  her  ^vrists  and  held  her  before  him 
so  that  she  was  forced  to  hear  what  he  said. 
Even  then  his  grasp  did  not  hurt  her.  His 
hands  were  like  manacles  of  steel  in  which 
hers  could  turn  though  she  could  not  with- 
draw them. 

"  I  am  hurt  to  death,"  he  said  between 
his  teeth.  "  1  have  been  to  Gouache's  rooms 
and   have   brought   away  your  letter — and 
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yom'  pin — the  pin  I  gave  you,  Corona.  Do 
yon  understand  now,  or  must  I  say  more  ?  " 

**  My  letter?"  cried  Corona  in  the  utmost 
bewilderment. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  releasing  her  and 
instantly  producing  the  note  and  the  gold 
ornament.  ''  Is  that  your  paper  f  Is  this 
your  pin  ]  Answer  me — or  no  1  they  answer 
for  themselves.  You  need  say  nothing,  for 
you  *  can  have  nothing  to  say.  They  are 
yours,  and  you  know  it.  If  they  are  not 
enough  there  is  the  woman  who  let  you  in, 
who  saw  you  bring  them.  "What  more  do 
vou  want?" 

As  long  as  Giovanni's  accusations  had 
been  vague  and  general.  Corona  had  remained 
horror-struck,  believing  that  some;  awful  and 
incomprehensible  calamity  had  befallen  her 
husband  and  had  destroyed  his  reason.  The 
moment  he  produced  the  proof  of  what  he 
said,  her  presence  of  mind  returned,  and  she 
saw  at  a  glance  the  true  horror  of  the 
situation.  She  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  some  atrocious 
plot,  but  having  something  to  face  which  she 
could  understand  her  great  natural  cotu*age 
asserted  itself.  She  was  not  a  woman  to 
moan  and  weep  helplessly  when  there  was 
an  open  danger  to  be  met. 

She  took  the  letter  and  the  pin  and 
examined  them  by  the  light,  with  a  calmness 
that  contrasted  oddly  with  her  previous 
conduct.  Giovanni  watched  her.  He  sup- 
posed that  she  had  acted  surprise  until  he 
had  brought  forward  something  more  con- 
clusive than  words,  and  that  she  was  now 
exercising  her  ingenuity  in  order  to  explain 
the  situation.  His  lip  curled  scornfully,  as 
he  fancied  he  saw  the  meaning  of  her  actions. 
After  a  few  seconds  she  looked  up  and  held 
out  the  two  objects  towards  him. 

"  The  paper  is  mine,"  she  said,  "  but  I  did 
not  write  the  letter.  The  pin  is  mine  too. 
I  lost  it  more  than  a  month  ago." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Giovanni  coldly. 
"  I  expected  that  you  would  say  that.  It  is 
very  natural  But  I  do  not  ask  you  for  any 
explanations.  I  have  them  already.  I  will 
take  you  to  Saracinesea  to-morrow  morning, 
and  you  will  have  time  to  explain  everything. 
You  will  have  your  whole  life  to  use,  until 
you  die,  for  no  other  object.  I  told  you  I 
would  not  kill  you." 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  in  earnest?  " 
a^ked  Corona,  her  voice  trembling  slightly. 

*'  I  am  in  earnest.  Do  you  tlunk  I  am  a 
man  to  jest  over  such  deeds  ?  " 

**  And  do  you  think  I  am  a  woman  to  do 
such  deeds)" 

"  Since  you  have  done  them — what  answer 


can  there  bef  Not  only  are  you  capable 
of  them.  You  are  the  woman  who  has 
done  them.  Do  lifeless  things  like  these 
lie  ? " 

"  No.  But  men  do.  I  believe  you, 
Giovanni,  you  found  these  things  in  Mon- 
sieur Gouache's  rooms.  You  were  told  I 
put  them  there.  Whoever  told  you  so 
uttered  the  most  infamous  falsehood  that 
ever  was  spoken  on  earth.  The  person  who 
placed  them  where  they  were  did  so  in 
the  hope  of  ruining  me.  Can  you  look 
back  into  the  past  and  tell  me  that  you 
have  any  other  reason  for  believing  in  this 
foul  plot  t " 

**  Reasons  ? "  cried  Giovanni  fiercely. 
"  Do  you  want  more  reasons  ?  We  have 
tima  I  will  give  you  enough  to  satisfy 
you  that  I  know  all  you  have  done.  Was 
not  this  man  for  ever  near  you  last  year, 
wherever  you  met,  talking  with  you  in  low 
tones,  showing  by  every  movement  and 
gesture  that  he  distinguished  you  with  his 
base  love?  Were  you  not  together  in  a 
comer  last  Tuesday  night  just  as  the  in- 
surrection broke  out  ?  Did  he  not  kiss  your 
hand  when  you  both  thought  no  one  was 
looking  ? " 

"He  kissed  my  hand  before  every  one," 
replied  Corona,  whose  wrath  was  slowly 
gathering  as  she  saw  her  husband's  deter- 
mination to  prove  her  guilty. 

"  There  were  people  in  the  room,"  con- 
tinued Giovanni  in  a  tone  of  concentrated 
anger,  "  but  you  thought  no  one  was  watch- 
ing you — I  could  see  it  in  your  manner  and 
in  your  eyes.  That  same  night  I  came  home 
at  one  o'clock  and  you  were  out.  You  had 
gone  out  alone  with  that  man,  expecting  that 
I  would  not  return  so  soon — though  it  was 
late  enough,  too.  You  were  forced  to  admit 
that  you  were  with  him,  because  the  porter 
had  seen  you  and  had  told  me  the  man  was  a 
Zouave." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  since  you  no 
longer  trust  me,"  said  Corona  proudly. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  teU  me  some 
very  ingenious  tale  which  will  explain  why, 
although  you  left  my  house  alone  with 
Gouache,  you  reached  the  Palazzo  Monte- 
varchi  alone  with  Faustina.  But  I  have  not 
done.  He  came  here  the  next  day.  You 
treated  him  with  unexampled  rudeness  before 
me.  Half  an  hour  later  I  found  you  together 
in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  kissing  your 
hand  again.  You  were  saying  you  forgave 
him  and  giving  him  that  favourite  benediction 
of  yours  which  you  once  bestowed  upon  me 
under  very  similar  circumstances.  Astrar- 
dente  was  alive  and  present  at  that  dance  in 
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Qua  Frangipani.  You  hare  me  for  a  husband 
now  and  yen  have  found  another  man  whose 
heart  will  beat  when  you  bless  him.  It  would 
be  almost  better  to  kill  you  after  all.'' 

"  Have  you  finished  1 "  asked  Corona,  white 
with  anger. 

"Yes.  That  letter  and  that  pin— left 
while  I,  poor  fool,  was  waiting  for  you  this 
afternoon  on  the  Pindo — those  things  are 
my  last  words.  They  close  the  tale  very  ap- 
propriately. I  wish  I  did  not  love  you  so — 
I  would  not  wait  for  your  answer." 
Do  you  dare  to  say  you  love  me  1 " 
Yes — though  there  is  no  other  man  alive 
who  would  dare  so  much,  who  would  dare  to 
love  such  a  woman  as  you  are — for  very 
shame." 

"And  I  tell  you,"  answered  Corona  in 
ringing  tones,  "  that,  although  I  can  prove 
to  you  that  every  word  you  say  against  me  is 
an  abominable  calumny,  so  that  you  shall  see 
how  basely  you  have  insulted  an  innocent 
woman,  yet  I  shall  never  love  you  again — 
never,  never.  A  man  who  can  believe  such 
things,  who  can  speak  such  things,  is  worthy 
of  no  woman's  love,  and  shall  not  have  mine. 
And  yet  you  shall  hear  me  tell  the  truth, 
that  you  may  know  what  you  have  done. 
You  say  I  have  wrecked  your  life  and  de- 
stroyed your  happiness.  You  have  done 
it  for  yourself.  As  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven " 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Giovanni,  con- 
temptuously.    "  I  will  hear  your  story." 

"  Before  Crod,  this  thing  is  a  lie ! "  cried 
Corona,  standing  at  her  full  height,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  just  indignation.  Then  lowei> 
ing  her  voice,  she  continued,  speaking  rapidly 
but  distinctly.  "  Grouache  loves  Faustina, 
and  she  loves  him.  When  he  left  this  house 
that  night,  she  followed  him  out  into  the 
street.  She  reached  the  Serristori  barracks 
and  was  stunned  by  the  explosion.  Gouache 
found  her  there  many  hours  later.  When 
you  saw  us  together  a  little  earlier  he  was 
telling  me  he  loved  her.  He  is  a  man  of 
honour.  He  saw  that  the  only  way  to  save 
her  good  name  was  to  bring  her  here  and  let 
me  take  her  home.  He  sent  me  a  word  by 
the  porter,  while  she  waited  in  the  shadow. 
I  ran  down  and  found  her  there.  We  pur- 
posely prevented  the  porter  from  seeing  her. 
I  took  her  to  her  father's  house,  and  sent 
Crouache  away,  for  I  was  angry  with  him.  I 
believed  he  had  led  an  innocent  girl  into 
following   him — that  it  was  a  prearranged 


meeting  and  that  she  had  gone,  not  realizing 
that  there  was  a  revolution.  I  invented  the 
story  of  her  having  lost  herself  here,  in  order 
to  shield  her.  The  next  day  Gouache  came. 
I  would  not  speak  to  him  and  went  to  my 
room.  The  servants  told  me  ho  was  gone, 
but  as  I  was  coming  back  to  you  I  met  him. 
He  stopped  me  and  made  me  believe  what  is 
quite  true,  for  Faustina  has  acknowledged  it. 
She  followed  him  of  her  own  accord,  and  he 
had  no  idea  that  she  was  not  safe  at  home.  I 
forgave  him.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the 
frontier  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  blessing. 
It  was  a  foolish  idea,  perhaps,  but  I  did  as  he 
wished.  If  you  had  come  forward  like  a  man 
instead  of  listening  we  would  have  told  you 
all.  But  you  suspected  me  even  then.  I  do 
not  know  who  told  you  that  I  had  been  to 
his  lodging  to-day.  The  carriage  was  stopped 
by  a  crowd  in  the  Tritone,  and  I  reached  the 
Pincio  after  you  had  gona  As  for  the  pin, 
I  lost  it  a  month  aga  Gouache  may  have 
found  it,  or  it  may  have  been  picked  up  and 
sold,  and  he  may  have  chanced  to  buy  it.  I 
never  wrote  the  letter.  The  paper  was  either 
taken  from  this  house  or  was  got  from  the 
stationer  who  stamps  it  for  lis.  Faustina 
may  have  taken  it — she  may  have  been  here 
when  I  was  out — ^it  is  not  her  handwriting. 
I  believe  it  is  an  abominable  plot.  But  it  is 
as  transparent  as  water.  Take  the  pin  and 
wear  it.  See  Grouache  when  you  have  it. 
He  will  ask  you  where  you  got  it,  for  he 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  is  mine. 
Are  you  satisfied  1  I  have  told  you  all.  Do 
you  see  what  you  have  done,  in  suspecting 
me,  in  accusing  me,  in  treating  me  like  the 
last  of  women]  I  have  done.  What  have 
you  to  say  1 " 

"That  you  have  told  a  very  improbable 
story,"  replied  Giovanni.  "  You  have  sunk 
lower  than  before,  for  you  have  cast  a  slur 
upon  an  innocent  girl  in  order  to  shield  your- 
self. I  would  not  have  believed  you  capable 
of  that.  You  can  no  more  prove  your  inno- 
cence than  you  can  prove  that  this  poor  child 
was  mad  enough  to  follow  Crouache  into  the 
street  last  Tuesday  night.  I  have  listened  to 
you  patiently.  I  have  but  one  thing  more 
to  do  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
me  but  patience.  You  will  send  for  your 
servants,  and  order  your  efEects  to  be  packed 
for  the  journey  to  Saracinesca.  If  it  suits 
your  convenience  we  will  start  at  eleven 
o'clock,  as  I  shall  be  occupied  until  then.  I 
advise  you  not  to  see  my  father." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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T  may  perhaps  console  the 
people  of  a  oeighbonr- 
iDg    country   who  are 
wont  to  emit  a  yearly 
wail     of     lamentation 
over  the  customary  tax 
'       on    their    benevolence 
which  January    brings 
round,  to  remind  them 
that    the    tyrannical    usage  against  which 
they  exclaim  is  one  of   classical  antiquity 
and    of    a    semi-religious    character.      The 
itrenne    of    the  Frenchman   is    historically 
and  etymologically  the  Btrtna  of  the  Roman, 
and  before  the  Btrtna  meant  a  New- Year's 
gift,  and  came  to  have  a  goddess  Strenia  all 
to  itself,  it  simply  meant  a  lucky  omen  ;  so 
that  every  Parisian  who  has  had  to  tip  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  all  round,  on  the 
first  of  this  instant  month,  from  his  mother- 
in-law  down  to  his  concierge,  may  comfort 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  be  has  done 
it  for  luck,  and  that  if  1889  proves  calami- 
tous to  him  it  will  be  through  no  neglect  on 
his  own  part  to  propitiate  Fortune  during 
the  first    twenty-tour   hours    of    the  year. 
Even  those  who  do  not  feel  encouraged  by 
the  reflection  to  reckon  with  more  confidence 
on  a  prosperous  twelvemonth,  may  be  led  to 
regard   the  exactions  of  New    Year's  Day 
with  a  more  tolerant  eye.    It  is  something  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  votive  and  ceremonial 
origin,    if    only    that   it  serves  to    explain 
the  enigma  of  the  strange  ioability  of  their 
victims  to  organize  an  effective  revolt  against 
them.     For  there  is  nothing  in  this  country 
which  justanswers  to  the  despotism  exercised 
over  Frenchmen  by  the  system  of  Hrennet. 
The   Englishman   does    not  feel  the  fardel 
of  the  Oinstmas  box,  despite  his  occasional 


gramble  at  it,  as  anything  like  so  heavy ; 
or  if  he  does,  he  boldly  shakes  it  off,  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  postman,  defies  the  turncock, 
ignores  the  dustman,  and  declines  to  re- 
cognize the  claims  of  the  lamplighter.  It  is 
in  France  alone  that  we  find  this  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  nation  groaning  under  an 
impost  and  yet  lacking  the  resolution  to  re- 
bel against  it^unable,  like  the  Roman  in 
his  historian's  bitter  description  of  him, 
to  bear  either  bis  evils  or  the  remedies 
of  them.  Our  fathers  bowed  their  heads  in 
the  last  century  to  the  yoke  of  "  vails "  ; 
but  when  this  nuisance  became  intolerable, 
they  made  short  work  of  it.  But  upon 
Frenchmen  the  custom  of  the  itremtt  appears 
to  lie  "  heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as 
life  ;  "  and  the  reformer  with  the  courage  to 
declare  that  come  what  may  he  will  be 
taxed  no  longer  on  New  Year's  Day  to 
please  either  his  mother-in-law  or  his 
coneitrge,  has  apparently  yet  to  be  born. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  ancient 
quarrel  between  Romance  and  Realism  in 
fiction  would  have  blazed  up  again  at  this 
time  of  day  1  It  really  makes  one  feel  that 
the  world  of  letters  must  retain  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  youthful  element  about  it  than 
its  detractors  suppose,  to  be  capable  of  re- 
viving the  venerable  feud  in  all  the  apparent 
innocence  of  a  belief  in  its  complete  novelty.  ■ 
There  is  something  quite  delightful  in  the 
freshness  of  a  mind  which  can  be  filled  with 
amazed  indignation  at  the  discovery  that 
there  is  a  great  and  greedy  public  for  the 
novel  of  "hairbreadth  'scape," and  of  "mov- 
ing accident  by  flood  and  field,"  and  can 
proclaim  its  disgust  at  finding  that  this 
public  does   not  mind  how  many  men  it« 
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heroes  shoot  down  in  the  axjcidents  afore- 
said, or  at  how  much  cost  in  bloodshed 
the  hairbreadth  'scape  is  effected.  The 
latter  sentiment  is  of  c<3urse  a  great  deal 
more  unreasonable  than  the  former.  You 
may  deplore  a  public  taste  for  omelettes ; 
but  given  that  such  a  taste  exists  it  is  absurd 
to  declaim  against  the  brutal  and  heartless 
breakage  of  eggs  committed  by  the  cooks 
who  cater  for  it.  It  is  really  impossible  to 
fight  without  killing  or  wounding  somebody, 
and  if  the  "reading  public"  insist  on  read- 
ing about  fighting,  there  are  no  very  obvious 
means  of  sparing  them  those  demoralizing 
details  of  the  conflict  which  are  necessary  to 
the  comprehension  of  it  and  of  its  results. 
Anaesthetics  cannot  well  be  employed,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  without  considerably  dilut- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  narrative  to  describe  every 
violent  death  by  some  such  decorous  peri- 
phrases as  that  which  records  the  effect  of 
the  "  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  upon  Abner 
Dean,  of  Angels.''  You  could  not  trace  the 
perilous  progress  of  your  hero  through  savage- 
swarming  Central  Africa  by  merely  enume- 
rating the  number  of  natives  whom,  after 
coming  within  range  of  his  rifle,  the  "  subse- 
quent proceedings  ceased  to  interest."  The 
romance  of  the  future  may  possibly  deal  in 
bloodless  battles  and  painless  knocks  o'  the 
head,  but  at  present  the  romance-reader  must 
be  content  to  risk  the  degradation  involved 
in  reading  about  bullet  wounds  that  result 
in  haemorrhage,  and  sword-cuts  that  hurt. 
It  may  be  a  childish  taste  to  enjoy  the  ficti- 
tious presentment  of  incidents  which  you 
would  not  like  to  witness,  still  less  to  partake 
in  ;  but  if  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth — and  who  will  deny] — it  is  as  un- 
philosophical  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher, 
as  are  most  of  his  ways,  to  object  to  the 
adult  infant  indulging  the  tastes  so  pecu- 
liar to  his  age.  As  to  the  complaint  of 
the  supersensitive  critic  that  the  romantic 
fare  is  coarser,  that  the  "  rawhead  and 
bloody  bones  "  are  cruder  and  more  sangui- 
nary than  they  were  a  generation  ago,  it  is 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  supersensitive 
one.  It  is  he  and  his  like  who  have  changed 
with  the  rolling  years  and  not  the  writers  of 
popular  romance.  Quite  as  strong  meat 
was  supplied  to  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  he 
swallowed  it  without  so  much  as  winking. 
If  some  of  the  favourites  of  his  early  years 
w^ere  authors  of  the  present  day  he  would 
have  many  a  severe  lecture  to  read  them.  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth  would  be  requested  to 
tone  down  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
fascinating   Blueskin,   and   Captain   Mayne 


Reid  would  undoubtedly  be  invito^  to  recast 
the  Scalp  Hunters  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding each  of  the  characters  in  that  thrilling 
history  with  a  painlessly  removable  wig. 
The  champions  of  the  realistic  school  are  in 
reality  mistaking  their  jealousy  of  their  rival's 
vogue  for  a  disinterested  repugnance  on  moral 
and  aesthetic  grounds  to  their  art.  This  is 
wrong  of  them,  because  after  all,  from  the 
days  of  the  late  Mr.  Trollope  down  to  those 
of  the  present  Mi*.  Black,  they  have  had  a 
pretty  good  innings,  and  they  should  not 
object  to  the  other  side  **  going  in  "  in  theii* 
turn.  Practically  they  have  been  "out  of 
it " — except  in  the  limited  and  of  course 
always  popular  form'  of  the  novel  of  mystery 
— since  the  line  of  Scott's  imitators  became 
extinct  in  the  person  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  Jame«. 
It  v/as  full  time  for  them  to  get  another 
chance. 

Germans,  I  believe,  are  accustomed  to 
speak  with  high  disdain  of  the  musical  gifts 
and  acquirements — or  of  what  in  our  national 
egotism  we  so  describe — of  the  people  of 
this  country.  That  we  think  and  call  our- 
selves a  musical  people  is,  they  say,  a  mere 
matter  of  course.  Every  nation,  nay  every 
animal,  thinks  that  the  best,  or  the  loudest, 
or  the  only  noise  which  it  can  make  is 
music.  Probably  the  cat  thinks  its  race  a 
musical  one ;  while  as  for  the  peacock,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  meaning  of  his  some- 
what too  complacent  mode  of  parading  the 
yew-walk  has  been  altogether  misinterpre- 
ted, and  that  he  merely  displays  his  tail  in 
the  hopes  of  attracting  an  audience  to  ad- 
mii'e  what  he  really  prides  himself  upon — 
his  voice.  In  no  other  sense  than  this,  say 
our  German  critics,  are  the  English  a 
musical  nation.  That  is  to  Siiy ,  they  produce 
no  great  composers,  or  what  we,  the  Ger- 
mans, considers  so,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  such  generally  diffused  musical 
education  and  diffused  taste  for  the  best — 
that  is  the  German — models,  as  there  is  in 
Germany,  and  above  all,  only  a  small 
minority  of  them  appreciate  the  music  of 
Wagner.  I  do  not  exercise  myself  in  these 
liigh  matters,  but  "  refi-ain  my  soul  and 
keep  it  low,"  which  indeed  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  when  I  am  within  earshot  of 
some  German  bands  that  I  wot  of.  And  it 
is  that  which  brings  me  to  the  question  which 
suggested  these  casual  remarks.  How  comes 
it  that  the  children  of  this  musical  Fathei^ 
land  are  the  utterers  of  more  false  notes,  the 
emitters  of  a  greater  number  and  a  more 
acutely     painful    collection     of    discordant 
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sounds,  than  any  other  inhabitants  perma- 
nent or  temporary  of  these  islands  1  I  h£:,ye 
listened,  and  have  been  able  to  listen  with 
toleration  if  not  with  pleasure,  to  almost 
every  variety  of  street  music  to  which  the 
ears  of  Englishmen  are  accustomed.  I  have 
heard  the  pibroch  wailed  forth  from  the 
chanter  of  the  itinerant  Highlander ;  I  have 
heard  the  hurdy-gurdy  of  the  Tyrolean,  now 
a  rarer  discourser  of  sweet  music  than 
it  was  wont  to  be  ;  I  have  heard  the  banjo, 
tambourine,  and  bones  of  the  blameless 
Ethiopian;  I  have  heard  that  extremely 
"  ticklish  trio  "  the  harp,  violin,  and  *cello 
blending  their  strains  at  the  door  of  the 
public-house  on  a  wet  winter  night,  with  the 
rain  dripping  from  the  performers'  fingers  and 
fiddle-bows,  and  streaming,  appropriately 
enough,  imder  the  bridges  of  their  instru- 
ments. But  even  in  a  performance  of  the 
lasir-mentioned  kind — and  with  all  the  temp- 
tations of  the  feebler  order  of  fiddler  to  play 
"flat"  throughout — never,  never  have  I 
heard  anything  quite  so  excruciatingly  and  at 
the  same  time  quite  so  comically  dissonant  as 
the  performance  of  a  bad  German  band.  The 
isolation  of  the  individual  instruments  from 
each  other  is  more  profound ;  the  distance 
which  divides  their  various  routes  towards 
that  common  goal  of  harmony,  never 
destined,  alas !  to  be  reached,  is  moi-e  im- 
pressive than  I  verily  believe  could  be 
matched  among  the  instrumentalists  of  any 
other  nationality  in  the  world.  Who  does  not 
know  the  '*  first  comet "  of  a  German  band 
and  has  not  heard  it  "  wandering  about  in 
worlds  not  realized  "  from  the  beginning  of 
a  performance  until  the  end  1  Who  does  not 
remember  the  sudden  and  as  though  unpre- 
meditated brays  which  burst  from  the  French 
horn,  the  low  and  confidential,  but  irrelevant 
booming  which  goes  on  throughout  from 
the  trombone  ?  And  above  all,  who  is  there 
with  an  ear  for  music  and  a  sense  of  humour 
who  has  not  experienced  the  sudden  conflict 
between  agonized  ear  and  convulsed  midriff 
which  is  produced  by  that  false  au-  of  mastery 
with  which  a  band  of  this  desciiption  will 
attack  its  finale.  No  doubt  there  are  good 
German  bands  to  be  found  even  among  those 
of  a  thoroughly  "  scratch  "  description.  Very 
creditable  performances  are  sometimes  to 
be  heard  from  a  group  of  blond-haired, 
platter-capped,  spectacled  young  men  at  the 
comers  of  our  London  streets  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  so  many 
members  of  this  musical  race  should  be  so 
much  more  unmusical  than  their  neighboui-s, 
and  apparently  so  much  less  conscious  of  it. 


when  they  fall  short  of  harmony  at  alL 
Corruptio  optimi  pessima  is  only  a  figivative 
or  poetic  solution  of  this  strange  enigma. 
The  "  best "  ought  at  least  to  be  aware  of  its 
descent  to  the  worst,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  that  is  the  case  with  the  Overman 
bandsmen.  I  have  studied  their  countenances 
closely  during  the  perpetration  of  their  most 
shocking  outrages  upon  the  musical  ear,  and 
I  have  not  only  seen  no  signs  of  remorse  but 
I  have  not  detected  even  the  faintest  indica- 
tions of  any  consciousness  of  wrong-doing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  demeanour  of  the 
criminals  is  usually  marked  by  an  innocent 
complacency  quite  incapable  of  being  as- 
sumed, and  pointing  apparently  to  that  sort 
of  complete  insensibility  to  right  and  wrong 
—  in  notes  —  which,  when  exhibited  in 
morals  ensures  to  those  who  suffer  from  it  a 
place  among  the  great  malefactors  of  the 
world.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  a 
nation  that  sends  us  such  an  abundance  of 
these  conscienceless  musical  murderers  has 
no  more  right  to  describe  itself  as  musical 
than  we,  if  we  similarly  abounded  in  Palmers, 
Wainwrights,  and  Lampsons,  should  be  jus- 
tified in  describing  ourselves  as  presumably 
a  "  moral "  people. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a  certain 
recent  translation  of  Fragmenta  from  the 
Greek  Comic  Poets — able  and  scholarly  as  it 
Ls — will  cause  some  of  the  enemies  of  the 
classics  to  blaspheme.  They  will  be  apt  to 
say,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Menander,  Diphilus,  Aristophon,  and 
other  humorists  were  in  like  case  with 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  who,  as 
that  gentleman,  it  may  be  remembered,  as- 
sured Mr.  Pickwick,  were  vastly  diverted  by 
his  pretty  wit  in  occasionally  signing  his 
letters  "  Afternoon,"  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
initials  P.  M.  This,  it  was  admitted,  was 
"  calculated  to  afford  his  correspondents 
the  highest  gratification/'  though  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, adds  his  biographer,  "rather  envied 
the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Magnuses  fiiends 
were  amused."  And  truly  one  must  own 
that  there  are  not  a  few  jokes  in  this  collec- 
tion, which  assuming  them  to  have  been 
successful  on  the  Attic  stage,  might  well 
cause  a  modern  dramatist  to  envy  Menander 
his  audiences.  It  is  curious  that  whereas  the 
humour  of  Aristophanes  has  lost  little 
or  none  of  its  flavour  for  the  modern, 
while  his  purely  political  satire  is  as  fresh 
and  pungent  almost  as  that  of  the  Anti- 
JcLcohin,  the  fun  of  the  New  Comedy — with 
its  "  hits  "  at  contemporary  follies  and  nuis- 
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ances  — should  have  gone  so  flat.     Some  of 
the  jokes    to   be   sure  are  local-Athenian, 
or  in  other  words  they  are  concerned  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of    Athens  con- 
sidered not  as  the  fountain-head  of  Western 
art  and  philosophy,  and  the  mother  of  immor- 
tal political  types,  but  in  her  other  aspect  of 
an  ancient  Little  Fedlington,  a  city  of  simpler 
habits  and   ruder  appliances  of    "civiliza- 
tion/' in  our  complacent  modem  sense  of  the 
word,   than  a  fifth-rate  English  municipal 
borough.     The  local  jokes  of  a  city  like  this, 
except  when  cracked  by  here  and   there  a 
genius  who  could  transcend  the  narrow  limits 
of    association  and  surroundings,   may   be 
excused    for    being    somewhat    small,    and 
generally  a    trifle  obvious.      Indeed  their 
obviousness  is  perhaps  their  most  disappoint- 
ing feature,  as  it  is  certainly  that  which  most 
markedly  distinguishes  ancient  from  modem 
humour.     It  is,  in  fact,  very  curious  to  note 
how  increasingly  large  a  part  is  played  as  the 
world  gets  older  and  older  by  the  "  ironic  " 
element  in  the  humorous,  by  the  deliberate 
and  elaborate  concealment  of  the  joke  under 
a  mask  of  the  seiious,  the  careful  involution 
of    the  extravagant  in   a  wrapper  of   the 
matter  of -fact.     American  fun,  an  excellent 
product  of    its   kind,  if    the  kind   repeats 
itself  a  little  too  frequently,  is  almost  wholly 
ironical :  its  zest  lies  in  its  dryness,  or  in  a 
fascinating  mixture  of    that  quality  of  its 
form  with  a  certain  fantastic  wildness  in  its 
matter  -,  and  I  suspect  that  its  most  success- 
ful sallies  would  to  an  Athenian  have  been 
very  much  like  those  puzzles  which  we  are 
wont   to   describe  as  "Greek  to  us."     The 
taste  for  irony,  as  for  olives,  is  an  acquired 
one  ;  but  the  savour  of  the  thing  in  its  more 
subtle  varieties  on  the  intellectual  palate  is 
unique  and  unmatchable.      Thore  who  are 
fond  of  discovering  a  worthy  parentage  for 
their  emotional  pleasures  will  say  no  doubt 
that  the  charm  of  irony  has  a  sympathetic 
origin,  and  is  due  to  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
ironic  jester  to  whose    mirthful  intention 
we  have  penetrated  through  the  appai*ent 
gravity  of  his  language.     Others,  who  take 
a  less  flattering  view  of  human  nature,  will 
attribute  the  pleasure  in  question  simply  to 
intellectual  complacency.     We  merely  plume 
ourselves    on    having   perceived  the  inner 
meaning  of  a  seemingly-serious  proposition 
without  requiring  to  be  expressly  told  it,  as 
the  forethought  of  one  American  humorist 
occasionally  induced  him  to  warn  his  readers, 
that  it  has  been  "  rote  sarcustical."    Ajs  for 
the  jester  himself  the  case  is  different.     He 
cannot  divest  himself  altogether  of  a  certain 


anxiety.  He  would  like  his  irony  (of  course) 
to  be  subtle ;  but  what  if  it  should  then  pass 
unperceived  altogether  f  What  if  his  paradox 
should  be  accepted  as  something  which  he 
actually  believes,  or  worse  still,  his  truisms 
be  ridiculed  as  something  which  he  has 
actually  thought  it  novel  and  instructive  to 
say  1  These  are  results  of  the  use  of  irony 
which  only  a  very  reckless  lover  of  mystifi- 
cation could  delight  in.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  case  in  point.  In  a  very  respectable 
newspaper,  published  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  or,  at  any  rate — 
for  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  measured  the 
distance — of  London,  I  came  across  the 
following  quotation  of  one  of  my  often  un- 
successful but  always  well-meant  guesses  at 
truth.  "  Given  a  good  constitution  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  bodily  and  mental 
exercise,  complete  freedom  from  care  and 
ambition,  a  conscience  void  of  offence  (or  in- 
capable of  wrong),  an  afiPectionate  wife, 
daughters  well  inarried,  sons  succeeding  in 
their  professions,  a  comfortable  and  healthy 
house,  attached  servants,  devoted  friends  and 
agreeable  neighbours, — a  long  life  is  not  so 
difficult  to  achieve  as  some  people  would  have 
us  believe.''  To  which  passage  the  haughty 
critic  who  had  extracted  it  had  appended 
this  contemptuous  criticism — "  Precisely  so. 
Given  the  moon  in  the  hand  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  discover  whether  it  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  Given  the  man  who  can  square  the 
circle  and  the  circle  loill  be  squared."  And 
now  I  look  at  the  sentence  again,  I  must  own 
that  this  censure  is  just.  After  having 
expressly  excluded  every  assignable  cause, 
external  and  internal,  which  can  tend  to 
shorten  life,  it  is — yes,  I  feel  he  is  right — it 
is  a  truism  to  say  that  longevity  loses  much 
of  its  reputed  difficulty.  And  this  gentle- 
man was  fully  entitled  to  think  that  if  the 
above  sentence  had  been  "  rote  sarcustical  " 
the  fact  should  have  been  stated.  It  is  true 
that  even  a  writer  usually  so  simple  and 
straightforward  as  Goldsmith  has  sometimes 
neglected  this  precaution.  For  when  he 
wrote — 

"  Now  had  these  chUdren  been  at  school. 
Or  sliding  on  dry  ground, 
Tis  A  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny 
They  had  not  all  been  drowned," 

— he  omitted  to  elucidate  the  subtle  irony  of 
the  stanza  by  explanatory  gloss  or  footnote 
of  any  kind,  thus  deliberately  risking  the 
suspicion  of  having  propounded  a  truism 
even  more  self-evident  than  mine.     He  was 
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fortunate  in  having  lived  before  the  days  of 
the  critic  whom  I  have  been  quoting,  who, 
however,  is  perhaps  only  a  type  of  a  class 
which  has  existed  in  these  islands  from  a  very 
ancient  period.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  highly  respectable  newspaper  in 
which  he  writes,  nor  the  place  at  which  it  is 
published,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  any- 
body interested  in  discovering  the  particular 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  it 
daily  appears,  might  make  a  shift  to  find  the 
answer  to  that  riddle  in  less  than  three 
guesses. 

The  subject  of  the  humorous  in^esistibly  re- 
calls certain   disappointed  criticisms  which 
were  elicited  (on  its  subject,  not  on  its  author) 
by  what  has  been  undoubtedly  the  best  bio- 
graphy of  the  past  year,  I  mean  the  Life  of 
Lord  Westbury  by  Mr.  Nash.     So  much  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  the  barbed  and  pointed 
utterances  of  that  distinguished  judge  and 
jurist,  that  when  a  conscientious,  and  on  this 
point  an  admiring  biographer  has  come  to  set 
down  the  record  in   black   and   white,  the 
result  has  been  one  of  signal  disenchantment 
for  the  general  public.      The  witty  Chan- 
cellor turns  out,  they  complain,  to  have  been 
nothing  more   than,  in  a  slightly  modified 
sense  of  the  old  romance  title,  a  *'  curious 
impertinent."      That  he  had  a  knack  of  say- 
ing   highly    unpleasant  and  sometimes  fla- 
grantly insolent  things  with  a  singular  polish 
and  precision  of  literary  manner,  was  always 
known  ;  but  it  is  now  said  in  accents  of  dis- 
appointment by  large  numbers  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  accepted  the  tradition  of  Lord 
Westbury's  wit,  that  the  knack  in  question 
turns  out  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  it. 
People  who  had  laughed  at  the  audacity  of 
elegant  rudeness  implied  in  referring  to  an- 
other man's  understanding  as  "  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  his  mind,"  were  not  prepared 
to   find  that  most  if  not  all  of  his  lordship's 
epigrams  were  more  or  less  variations  on  the 
same  theme ;  and  Mr.  Nash's  book,  though 
he  too  speaks  admiringly  of  his  hero's  art, 
does  unquestionably    leave    the   impression 
that  this  was  the  case.     Nearly  all  Lord 
Westbury' s  witticisms  recorded  by  his  bio- 
grapher, and   nearly  all  I  may  add  which 
have  been  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  are 
ingeniously     and      sometimes     exquisitely 
executed    paraphrases    of    the    proposition 
**  You're  a  fooL"     To  the  best   known  and 
most    frequently  repeated   of  them   I   have 
referred    already,    and    the     less    familiar 
specimens  are  like  unto  them.     <'  Is  it  true," 
asked  an  eager  quidnunc  on  one  occasion  of 


Sir  Richard  Bethell,  "  is  it  true  that  you  are 
to  be  raised  to  such  and  such  an  ofiice,  over 

's  head  ]  (mentioning  the  name  of  a 

professional  rival).     "  I  thmk  not,"  was  the 

bland  reply.     "  I  am  not  aware  that 

has  a  head."  This  is  undoubtedly  more 
amusing  than  it  would  have  been  to  have 

said  in  so  many  words  that  -= was  a 

noodle;  but  it  is  also  and  as  undoubtedly 
the  same  thing  in  substance.  Or  take  again 
the  following  little  anecdote,  not  I  believe  in 
common  currency.  In  a  conversation  with 
a  late  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  Lord 
Westbury  one  day  reminded  him  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Bill  which  that  learned  person,  he 
alleged,  had  drafted  for  him  several  years 
before.  The  einidite  civilian's  recollections 
did  not  confirm  those  of  the  ex-Chancellor. 
He  was  sure  that  he  had  never  executed  any 
such  commission  for  his  lordship;  but  his 
lordship  being  equally  positive  that  he  had, 
they  agreed  to  difi'er  and  therewith  separated. 
Meeting  with  him  again  some  few  days  after- 
wards Lord  Westbury  was  accosted  by  his 
friend  in  tones  of  triumph.  ''  I  have  suc- 
ceeded," he  said,  "in  setting  at  rest  that 
question  about  which  we  dithered  the  other 
day.  I  have  been  looking  through  my  fee- 
book  for  the  year  you  mentioned,  and  I  find  I 
was  quite  rightly  convinced  that  I  had  never 
drafted  any  Bill  from  yoiu*  instructions  in 
that  year.  There  is  no  trace  of  my  having 
charged  you  for  any  work  of  such  a  kind. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that "     "  Not  a  word 

more,  my  dear  S.,"  interrupted  Lord  West- 
bury, with  his  sweetest  smile,  "^af,  I 
admit,  is  ab — so — lute — ly  conclusive." 
This,  no  doubt,  was  between  friends  a 
harmless  sally  enough ;  but  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  family  likeness.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  say  with  a  more  graceful 
urbanity  that  the  presumption  against  the 
distinguished  lawyer's  ever  having  done  any 
professional  work  gratuitously  even  for  a 
friend,  was  one  of  such  overwhelming 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  entirely 
with  corroborative  evidence;  but  still  the 
thing  said  was  not  complimentary,  but  very 
much  the  reverse.  It  was,  like  every  other 
''good  thing"  from  the  same  source,  a  bad 
thing  for  its  subject.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
the  collection  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  an 
epigram  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust  to 
conclude  that  Lord  Westbury's  art  was 
never  displayed  except  in  company  with 
ill-nature.  It  is  always  the  ill-natured 
witticism  which,  thanks  to  the  constitution 
of   our  imperfect   natures,  is  most  sure  of 
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CHAPTER   X.— {continued), 

[ORONA    stood    quite     still 
while  he  spoke.    She  could 
not  realise  that  he  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  her 
story,  save  to  despise  her 
the  more  for  having  im- 
plicated Faustina.     It  was 
inconceivable  to  her  that 
all  the  circumstances  should  not  now  be  as 
clear  to  him  as  thej  were  to  herself.     From 
the  state  of  absolute  innocence  she  could  not 
transfer  herself  in  a  moment  to  the  compre- 
hension of  all   he  had  suffered,  all  he  had 
thought,  and  all  he  had  recalled  before  accusing 
her.     Even  had  that  been  possible,  her  story 
seemed  to  her  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  his  suspicions.     She  was 
wounded  indeed  so  deeply  that  she  knew  she 
could  never  recover  herself  entirely,  but  it 
did  not  strike  her  as  possible  that  all  she  had 
said  should  produce  no  effect  at  all.     And 
yet  she  knew  his  look  and  his  ways,  and  re- 
cognised in  the  tone  of  his  voice  the  expres- 
sion of  a  determination  which  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  change.    He  still  believed  her 
guilty,  and  he  was  going  to  take  her  away  to 
the  dismal  loneliness  of  the  mountains  for  an 
indefinite  time,  perhaps  for  ever.     She  had 
not  a  relation  in  the  world  to'  whom  she 
could  appeal.     Her  mother  had  died  in  her 
infancy ;  her  father,  for  whom  she  sacrificed 
herself  in  marrying  the  rich  old  Duke  of 
Astrardente,  was  dead  long  ago.     She  could 
turn   to  no   one,  unless  it  were   to  Prince 
Saracinesca  himself- — and  Giovanni  warned 
her  not  to  go  to  his  father.     She  stood  for 
some   moments  looking  fixedly  at  him   as 
though  trying  to  read  his  thoughts,  and  he 
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r^tumed  her  gaze  with  imflinching  stern- 
ness. The  position  was  desperate.  In  a  few 
houi^  she  would  be  where  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  defence  or  argument,  and  she 
knew  the  man's  character  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  where  proof  failed  entreaty  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  At  last  she  came 
near  to  him  and  almost  gently  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Giovanni,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I  have 
loved  you  very  tenderly  and  very  truly.  I 
swear  to  you  upon  our  child  that  I  am 
wholly  innocent.  Will  you  not  believe 
mel" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  and  the  little  word 
fell  from  his  lips  like  the  blow  from  a  steel 
hammer.  His  eyes  did  not  fiinch ;  his 
features  did  not  change. 

"  Will  you  not  ask  some  one  who  knows 
whether  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth  1  Will 
you  not  let  me  write — or  write  yourself  to 
those  two,  and  ask  them  to  come  here  and 
tell  you  their  story  1  It  is  much  to  ask  of 
them,  but  it  is  life  or  death  to  me,  and  they 
will  not  refuse.     Will  you  not  do  it  1 " 

"  No,  I  will  not." 

"  Then  do  what  you  will  with  me,  and  may 
God  forgive  you,  for  I  cannot." 

Corona  turned  from  him  and  c]X)ssed  the 
room.  There  was  a  cushioned  stool  there, 
over  which  hung  a  beautiful  crucifix. 
Corona,  knelt  down,  as  though  not  heeding 
her  husband's  presence,  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

Giovanni  stood  motionless  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  His  eyes  had  followed  his  wife's 
movements  and  he  watched  her  in  silence  for 
a  short  time.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  her 
guilt,  he  believed  she  was  acting  a  part,  and 
that  her  kneeling  down  was  merely  intended 
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to  produce  a  theatrical  effect.  The  accent  of 
truth  in  her  words  made  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  him,  and  her  actions  seemed  to 
him  too  graceful  to  be  natural,  too  dignified 
for  a  woman  who  was  not  trying  all  the  time 
to  make  the  best  of  her  appearance.  The 
story  she  had  told  coincided  too  precisely,  if 
possible,  with  the  doings  of  which  he  had 
accused  her,  while  it  failed  in  his  judgment 
to  explain  the  motives  of  what  she  had  done. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he,  in  her  place, 
would  have  told  everything  on  that  first 
occasion  when  she  had  come  home  and  had 
found  him  waiting  for  her.  He  forgot,  or 
did  not  realise,  that  she  had  been  taken  un- 
awares, when  she  expected  to  find  time  to 
consider  her  course,  and  had  been  forced  to 
make  up  her  mind  suddenly.  Alpiost  any 
other  woman  would  have  told  the  whole 
adventure  at  once ;  any  woman  less  wholly 
innocent  of  harm  would  have  seen  the  risk 
she  incurred  by  asking  her  husband's  indul- 
gence for  her  silence.  He  was  persuaded  that 
she  had  played  upon  his  confidence  in  her, 
and  had  reckoned  upon  his  belief  in  her  sin- 
cerity in  order  to  be  bold  with  half  the  truth. 
Suspicion  and  jealousy  had  made  him  so  in- 
genious that  he  imputed  to  her  a  tortuous 
policy  of  deception,  of  which  she  was 
altogether  incapable. 

Corona  did  not  kneel  long.  She  had  no 
intention  of  making  use  of  the  appearance  of 
prayer  in  order  to  afEect  Giovanni's  decision, 
nor  in  order  to  induce  him  to  leave  her  alone. 
He  would  indeed  have  quitted  the  room  had 
she  remained  upon  her  knees  a  few  moments 
longer,  but  when  she  rose  and  faced  him  once 
more  he  was  still  standing  as  she  had  left 
him,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  and  his  arms 
folded  upon  his  breast.  He  thought  she  was 
going  to  renew  her  defence,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. She  came  and  stood  before  him,  so 
that  a  little  distance  separated  him  from  her, 
and  she  spoke  calmly,  in  her  deep,  musical 
voice. 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then.  Is 
that  your  last  word  1 " 

"It  is." 

"  Then  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say.  It 
shall  not  be  much,  but  we  shall  not  often 
talk  together  in  future.  You  will  remember 
some  day  what  I  tell  you.  I  am  an  innocent 
and  defenceless  woman.  I  have  no  relation 
to  whom  I  can  appeaL  You  have  forbidden 
me  to  write  to  those  who  could  prove  me 
guiltless.  For  the  sake  of  our  child — for 
the  sake  of  the  love  I  have  borne  you — I  will 
make  no  resistance.  The  world  shall  not 
know  that  you  have  even  doubted  me,  the 
mother  of   your   son,  the  woman  who  has 


loved  you.  The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  ask  my  forgiveness  for  your  deeds.  I 
tell  you  frankly  that  I  shall  never  be  capable 
of  forgiving  you,  nor  of  speaking  a  kind 
word  to  you  again.  This  is  neither  a  threat 
nor  a  warning,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  sparing  you  some  disappointment. 
I  only  ask  two  things  of  your  courtesy — that 
you  will  inform  me  of  what  you  mean  to  do 
with  our  child,  and  that  you  will  then  be 
good  enough  to  leave  me  alone  for  a  little 
while." 

An  evil  thought  crossed  Giovanni's  mind. 
He   knew  how  Corona  would  suffer  if  she 
were  not  allowed  either  to  see  little  Orsino 
or  to  know  what  became  of  him  while  she 
was  living  her  solitary  life  of  confinement 
in  the  mountains.     The  diabolical  cruelty  of 
the  idea  fascinated  him  for  a  moment,  and 
he  looked  coldly  into  her  eyes  as  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  answer  her.     In  spite  of  his. 
new  jealousy  however  he  was  not  capable  of 
inflicting  this  last  blow.    As  he  looked  at  her 
beautiful   white   face  and  serious   eyes  he 
wavered.     He  loved  her  still,  and  would  have 
loved  her  had  the  proofs  against  her  been 
tenfold   more   convincing  than   they   were. 
With  him  his  love  was  a  passion  apart  and 
by  itself.      It   had   been  strengthened  and 
made  beautiful  by  the  devotion  and  tender- 
ness and  faith  which  had  grown  up  with  it, 
and  had  surrounded  it  as  with  a  wall.     But 
though  all  these  things  were  swept  away, 
the  passion  itself  remained,  fierce,  indomit- 
able,  and   soul-stirring   in   its   power.      It 
stood  alone,  like  the  impregnable  keep  of  a 
war-worn  fortress,   beneath   whose   shado^w 
the  outworks  and  ramparts  have  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  whose  own  lofty  walls 
are  battered  and  dinted  by  engines  of  war, 
shorn  of  all  beauty  and  of  all  stately  sur- 
roundings,  but    stern    and   unshaken   yet,. 
grim,  massive,  and  solitary.- 

For  an  instant  Giovanni  wavered,  unable 
to  struggle  against  the  mysterious  power 
which  still  governed  him  and  forced  hiin  to 
acknowledge  its  infiuence.  The  effort  of 
resisting  the  temptation  to  be  abominably 
cruel  carried  him  back  from  his  main  purpose* 
and  produced  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling- 
wholly  incomprehensible  to  himself. 

"  Corona  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  breaking 
with  emotion.  He  threw  out  his  arms  widely 
and  sprang  towards  her.  She  thrust  him 
back  with  a  strength  of  which  he  would  not 
have  believed  her  capable.  Bitter  words 
rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  forced  them  back 
and  w^as  silent,  though  her  eyes  blazed  with. 
an  anger  she  had  never  felt  before.  JFor 
some  time  neither  spoke.    Corona  stood  erect- 
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and  watchful,  one  hand  resting  upon  the  back 
of  a  chair.  Giovanni  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  then  came  back  and  looked 
steadily  into  her  face.  Several  seconds  elapsed 
before  he  could  speak,  and  his  face  was  very 
white. 

"  Tou  may  keep  the  child/'  he  said  at  last, 
in  an  unstesudy  tone.  Then  without  another 
word  he  left  the  room  and  softly  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

When  Corona  was  alone  she  remained 
standing  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  her  gaze 
fixed  on  the  heavy  curtains  through  which  he 
had  disappeared.  Gradually  her  face  grew 
rigid,  and  the  expression  vanished  from  her 
deep  eyes,  till  they  looked  dull  and  glassy. 
She  tottered,  lost  her  hold  upon  the  chair  and 
fell  to  the  floor  with  an  inartictdate  groan. 
There  she  lay,  white,  beautiful  and  motionless 
as  a  marble  statue,  mercifully  unconscious, 
for  a  space,  of  all  she  had  to  suffer. 

Giovanni  went  from  his  wife's  presence  to 
his  father's  study.     The   prince  sat   at  his 
writing-table,   a  heap  of  dusty  parchments 
and  papers  piled  before  him.  He  was  untying 
the  rotten   strings   with    which  they   were 
fastened,  peering  through  his  glasses  at  the 
headings  written  across   the    various   docu- 
ments.    He  did  not  unfold  them,  but  laid 
them   carefully    in   order    upon  the   table. 
When  San  Giacinto  had  gone  away,  the  old 
gentleman  had  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour  or 
more   before   dinner.     He  had  accordingly 
opened  a  solid  old  closet  in  the  library  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  muniment  room  for  the 
family  archives,  and  had  withdrawn  a  certain 
box  in  which  he  knew  that  the  deeds  concern- 
ing the  cession  of  title  were  to  be  found.  He 
did  not  intend  to  look  them  over  this  evening, 
but  was  merely  arranging  them  for  examina- 
tion  on   the  morrow.      He    looked   up    as 
Giovanni  entered,  and  started  from  his  chair 
when  he  saw  his  son's  face. 

"  Grood  heavens  !  Giovannino  I  what  has 
happened  1"  he  cried,  in  great  anxiety. 

''  I  came  to  tell  you  that  Corona  and  I  are 
going  to  Saracinesca  to-morrow,"  answered 
Sant'  Ilario,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  What  I  At  this  time  of  year  ?  Besides, 
you  cannot  get  there.  The  road  is  full  of 
Graribaldians  and  soldiers.  It  is  not  safe  to 
leave  the  city  !  Are  you  ill  1  What  is  the 
matter  r* 

"  Oh — nothing  especial,"  replied  Giovanni, 
with  an  attempt  to  assume  an  indifferent 
tone.  "  We  think  the  mountain  air  will  be 
good  for  my  wife,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  think 
Tve  shall  really  have  much  difficulty  in  getting 
there.     Half  of  this  war  is  mere  talk." 

**  And  the  other  half  consists  largely  of 


stray  bullets,"  observed  the  prince,  eying  his 
son  suspiciously  from  under  his  shaggy  brows. 
"  You  will  allow  me  to  say,  Giovanni,  that 
for  thoughtless  folly  you  have  rarely  had 
your  equal  in  the  world." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  returned  the 
younger  man  bitterly.  "  Nevertheless  I  mean 
to  undertake  this  journey." 

"And  does  Corona-  consent  to  it?  Why 
are  you  so  pale?  I  believe  you  are  ill !  " 

"Yes — she  consents.  We  shall  take  the 
chUd" 

"  Qrsino  ?  You  are  certainly  out  of  your 
mind  It  is  bad  enough  to  take  a  delicate 
woman " 

"  Corona  is  far  from  delicate.  She  is  very 
strong  and  able  to  bear  anything." 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  tell  you  she  is  a 
woman,  and  so  of  course  she  must  be  delicate. 
Can  you  not  understand  common  sense  ?  AlS 
for  the  boy,  he  is  my  grandson,  and  if  you 
are  not  old  enough  to  know  how  to  take  care 
of  him,  I  am.  He  shall  not  go.  I  will  not 
permit  it.  You  are  talking  nonsense.  Go 
and  dress  for  dinner,  or  send  for  the  doctor — 
in  short,  behave  like  a  human  being  !  I  will 
go  and  see  Corona  myself." 

The  old  gentleman's  hasty  temper  was 
already  up,  and  he  strode  to  the  door. 
Giovanni  laid  his  hand  somewhat  heavily 
upon  his  father's  arm. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  Corona  cannot 
see  you  now.     She  is  dressing." 

"  I  will  talk  to  her  through  the  door.  I 
will  wait  in  her  boudoir  till  she  can  see  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  see  you  this  even- 
ing. She  will  be  busy  in  getting  ready  for 
the  journey." 

"  She  will  dine  with  us,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  ^arcely  know — I  am  not  sure  ? " 

Old  Saracinesca  suddenly  turned  upon  his 
son.  His  gray  hair  bristled  on  his  head,  and 
his  black  eyes  flashed.  With  a  quick  move- 
ment he  seized  Giovanni's  arms  and  held  him 
before  him  as  in  a  vice. 

"  Look  here  1 "  he  cried  savagely.  "  I  will 
not  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  boy.  Something 
has  happened  which  you  are  afraid  >  to 
tell  me.     Answer  me.     I  mean  to  know  1 " 

"  You  will  not  know  from  me,"  replied 
Sant'  Ilario,  keeping  his  temper  as  he  gener- 
ally did  in  the  face  of  a  struggle.  "  You  will 
know  nothing,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
know."     Saracinesca  laughed.^ 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  my  seeing  Corona,"  he  said,  dropping  his 
hold  and  again  going  towards  the  door.  Once 
more  Giovanni  stopped  him. 

"You  cannot  see  her  now,"  he  said  in 
determined  tones. 
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'  ^''Jk'^   l«^n   mo  what   all  this  trouble  is 
4iX,^^*N '  ifv^uvrteii  his  father. 

|\\a  ivuniinni  did  not  speak.  Had  he  been 
ssxvlf^^  ht>  would  not  have  sought  the  interview 
9fek^  ^HUi«  but  he  had  forgotten  that  the  old 
|wuu^  would  certainly  want  to  kno^  the 
i\yi8ou  of  the  sudden  journey. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  or  not  1 " 
The  fact  is,"  replied  Giovanni  desperately, 
"  we   have  consulted  the  doctor — Corona  is 
not  really  well — he  advises  us  to  go  to  the 
mountains " 

"  Giovanni,"  broke  in  the  old  man  roughly, 
"you  never  lied  to  me,  but  you  are  lying 
now.  There  has  been  trouble  between  you 
two,  though  I  cannot  imagine  what  has 
caused  it." 

"  Pray  do  not  ask  me,  then.  I  am  doing 
what  1  think  best — what  you  would  think 
best  if  you  knew  all.  I  came  to  tell  you  that 
we  were  going,  and  I  did  not  suppose  you 
would  have  anything  to  say.  Since  you  do 
not  like  the.  idea — well,  I  am  sorry — but  I 
entreat  you  not  to  ask  questions.  Let  us  go 
in  peace." 

Saracinesca  looked  fixedly  at  his  son  for 
some  minutes.  Then  the  anger  faded  from 
his  face,  and  his  expression  grew  very  grave. 
He  loved  Giovanni  exceedingly,  and  he  loved 
Corona  for  his  sake  more  than  for  her  own, 
though  he  admired  her  and  delighted  in  her 
conversation.  It  was  certain  that  if  there 
were  a  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  if  Giovanni  had  the  smallest  show  of 
right  on  his  side,  the  old  man's  sympathies 
would  be  with  him. 

Giovanni's  sense  of  honour,  on  the  other 
hand,  prevented  him  from  telling  his  father 
what  had  happened.  He  did  not  choose  that 
even  his  nearest  relation  should  think  of 
Corona  as  he  thought  himself,  and  he  would 
have  taken  any  step  to  conceal  her  guilt. 
Unfortunately  for  his  purpose  he  was  a  very 
truthful  man,  and  had  no  experience  of  lying, 
so  that  his  father  detected  him  at  once. 
Moreover,  his  pale  face  and  agitated  manner 
told  plainly  enough  that  something  very 
serious  had  occurred,  and  so  soon  as  the  old 
prince  had  convinced  himself  of  this  his 
goodwill  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  his 
son. 

"  Giovannino,"  he  said  at  last  very  gently, 
"  I  do  not  want  to  pry  into  your  secrets  nor 
to  ask  you  questions  which  you  do  not  care 
to  answer.  I  do  not  believe  you  are  capable 
of  having  committed  any  serious  folly  which 
your  wife  could  really  resent.  If  you  should 
be  unfaithful  to  her,  I  would  disown  you.  If, 
'^ther  hand,  she  has  deceived  you,  I 
in  my  power  to  help  you." 


Perhaps  Giovanni's  face  betrayed  some- 
thing of  the  truth  at  these  words.  He  turned 
away  and  leaned  against  the  chimney-pieoe. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you — I  cannot  tell  you," 
he  repeated.  "  I  think  I  am  doing  what"^  is 
best.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  You  may  know 
some  day,  though  I  trust  not.  Let  us  go 
away  without  explanations." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  replied  the  old  man,  com- 
ing up  to  him  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "  you  must  do  as  you  think  best. 
Go  to  Saracinesca  if  you  will,  and  if  you  can. 
If  not,  go  somewhere  else.  Take  heart. 
Things  are  not  always  as  black  as  they 
look." 

Giovanni  straightened  himself  as  though 
by  an  efEort,  and  grasped  his  father's  broad, 
brown  hand. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Grood-bye.  I  will 
come  down  and  see  you  in  a  few  days. 
Good-bye ! " 

His  voice  trembled  and  he  hurriedly  left 
the  room.  The  prince  stood  still  a  moment 
and  then  threw  himself  into  a  deep  chair, 
staring  at  the  lamp  and  biting  his  gray 
moustache  savagely,  as  though  to  hide  some 
almost  uncontrollable  emotion.  There  was 
a  slight  moisture  in  his  eyes  as  they  looked 
steadily  at  the  bright  lamp. 

The  papers  and  parchments  lay  unheeded 
on  the  table,  and  he  did  not  touch  them  again 
that  night.  He  was  thinking,  not  of  his 
lonely  old  age  nor  of  the  dishonour  brought 
upon  his  house,  but  of  the  boy  he  had  loved 
as  his  own  soul  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  of  a  swarthy  little  child  that  lay  asleep 
in  a  distant  room,  the  warm  blood  tinging 
its  olive  cheeks  and  its  little  clenched  hands 
thrown  back  above  its  head. 

For  Corona  he  had  no  thought  but  hati^. 
He  had  guessed  Giovanni's  secret  too  well, 
and  his  heart  was  hardened  against  the 
woman  who  had  brought  shame  and  suffer- 
ing upon  his  son. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Sak  Giacinto  had  signally  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting  between 
Grouache  and  Faustina  Montevarchi,  and  Kad 
unintentionally  caused  trouble  of  a  xnucli 
more  serious  nature  in  another  quarter.  The 
Zouave  returned  to  his  lodging  late  at  xii^h^ 
and  of  course  found  no  note  upon  his  dressmg- 
table.  He  did  not  miss  the  pin,  for  lie  of 
course  never  wore  it,  and  attached  no  paxti- 
cular  value  to  a  thing  of  such  small  ^^v^orth 
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which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  street  and 
which  consequently  had  no  associations  for 
him.  He  lacked  the  sense  of  order  in  his 
belongings,  and  the  pin  had  lain  neglected 
for  weeks  among  a  heap  of  useless  little 
trifles,  dingy  cotillon  favours  that  had  been 
there  since  the  previous  year,  stray  copper 
coins,  broken  pencils,  un&orm  buttons  and 
such  trash,  accumulated  during  many  months 
and  totally  unheeded.  Had  he  seen  the  pin 
anywhere  else  he  would  have  recognized  it, 
but  he  did  not  notice  its  absence.  The  old 
woman,  Caterina  Ranucci,  hugged  her  money 
and  said  nothing  about  either  of  the  visitors 
who  had  entered  the  room  during  the  after- 
noon. The  consequence  was  that  Gbuache 
rose  early  on  the  following  morning  and  went 
towards  the  church  with  a  light  heart.  He 
did  not  know  certainly  that  Faustina  would 
come  there,  and  indeed  there  were  many  pro- 
babilities against  her  doing  so ;  but  in  the 
hopefulness  of  a  man  thoroughly  in  love, 
Gouache  looked  forward  to  seeing  her  with  as 
much  assurance  as  though  the  matter  had 
been  arranged  and  settled  between  them. 

The  parish  church  of  Sant'  Agostino  is  a 
very  large  building.    The  masses  succeed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  from  seven  o'clock 
in 'the  morning  until  midday,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  parishioners  pass  in  and  out  in  an 
almost  constant  stream.     It  was  therefore 
Grouache's  intention  to  arrive  so  early  as  to 
be  sure  that  Faustina  had  not  yet  come,  and 
he  trusted  to  luck  to  be  there  at  the  right 
time,  for  he  was  obliged  to  visit  the  temporary 
barrack  of   his   corps  before   going  to   the 
church,  and  was  also  obliged  to  attend  mass 
at  a  later  hour  with  his  battalion.     On  pre- 
senting himself  at  quarters  he  learned  to  his 
surprise  that  Monte  Botondo  had  not  sm-- 
rendered  yet,  though  news  of  the  catastrophe 
was  expected  every  moment.     The  Zouaves 
were  ordered  to  remain  under  arms  all  day  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  friendly  assistance  of  one  of  his  officers 
that  Anastase  obtained  leave  to  absent  him- 
self for  a  couple  of  hours.     He  hailed  a  cab 
and     drove    to   the   church  as   fast  as    he 
could. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  he  had 

stationed  himself  at  the  entrance,  Faustina 

ascended  the  steps  accompanied  by  a  servant. 

The   latter  was  a  middle-aged  woman  with 

hard   features,  clad  in  black,  and  wearing  a 

handkerchief  thrown  loosely  over  her  head 

after    the  manner  of  maids  in   those  days. 

She    evidently    expected    nothiug,   for    she 

looked  straight  befoi*e  her,  peering  into  the 

church  in  order  to  see  beforehand  at  which 

chapel  there   was  likely   to  be  a  mass  im- 


mediately. Faustina  was  a  lovely  figure  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  common  people  who 
thronged  the  doorway,  and  whose  coarse  dark 
faces  threw  her  ethereal  features  into  strong 
relief  while  she  advanced.  Gouache  felt  his 
heart  beat  hard,  for  he  had  not  seen  her  for 
five  days  since  they  had  parted  on  that 
memorable  Tuesday  night  at  the  gate  of  her 
father's  house.  Her  eyes  met  his  in  a  long 
and  loving  look,  and  the  colour  rose  faintly 
in  her  delicate  pale  cheek.  In  the  press  she 
managed  to  pass  close  to  him,  and  for  a 
moment  he  succeeded  in  clasping  her  small 
hand  in  his,  her  maid  being  on  the  other 
side.  •  He  was  about  to  ask  a  question  when 
she  whispered  a  few  words  and  passed  on. 

"  Follow  me  through  the  crowd,  I  will 
manage  it,"  was  what  she  said. 

Gouache  obeyed,  and  kept  close  behind 
her.  The  church  was  very  full  and  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  seats. 

"  I  will  wait  here,"  said  the  young  girl  to 
her  servant.  "  Get  us  chairs  and  find  out 
where  there  is  to  be  a  mass.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  me  to  go  through  the  crowd  if  I  may 
have  to  come  back  again." 

The  hard-featured  woman  nodded  and  went 
away.  Several  minutes  must  elapse  before 
she  returned,  and  Faustina  with  Gouache  be- 
hind her  moved  across  the  stream  of  persons 
who  were  going  out  through  the  door  in  the 
other  aisle.  In  a  moment  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  comparatively  quiet  comer, 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  church 
by  the  moving  people.  Faustina  fixed  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  whence  her  woman 
would  probably  return,  ready  to  enter  the 
throng  instantly,  if  necessary.  Even  where 
they  now  were,  so  many  others  were  standing 
and  kneeling  that  the  presence  of  the  Zouave 
beside  Faustina  would  create  no  surprise. 

"  It  is  very  wrong  to  meet  you  in  church," 
said  the  girl,  a  little  shy,  at  first,  with  that 
timidity  a  woman  always  feels  on  meeting  a 
man  whom  she  has  last  seen  on  unexpectedly 
intimate  terms. 

"  I  could  not  go  away  without  seeing  you," 
replied  Gouache,  his  eyes  intent  on  her  face. 
"Ajid  I  knew  you  would  understand  my 
signs,  though  no  one  else  would.  You  have 
made  me  very  happy,  Faustina.  It  would 
have  been  agony  to  march  away  without 
seeing  yoiu*  face  again — you  do  not  know 
what  these  days  have  been  without  you  !  Do 
you  realize  that  we  used  to  meet  almost 
every  afternoon  1  Did  they  tell  you  why  I 
could  not  come  1  I  told  every  one  I  met,  in 
hopes  you  might  hear.  Did  you?  Do  you 
understand  1 " 

Faustina  nodded   her  graceful  head,  and 
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glanced  quickly  at  his  face.  Then  she  looked 
down,  tapping  the  pavement  gently  with  her 
parasol.  The  colour  came  and  went  in  her 
cheeks. 

"  Do  you  really  love  me  1 "  she  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  I  think,  my  darling,  that  no  one  ever 
loved  as  I  love.  I  would  that  I  might  be 
given  time  to  tell  you  what  my  love  is,  and 
that  you  might  have  patience  to  hear.  What 
are  words,  unless  one  can  say  all  one  would  ? 
What  is  it,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart,  and  soul  and  thoughts )  Do  not 
other  men  say  as  much  and  forget  that  they 
have  spoken  ]  I  would  find  a  way  of  saying 
it  that  should  make  you  believe  in  spite  of 
yourself " 

"In  spite  of  myself  1"  interrupted  Faus- 
tina with  a  bright  smile  while  her  brown 
eyes  rested  lovingly  on  his  for  an  instant. 
"  You  need  not  that,"  she  added  simply,  "  for 
I  love  you,  too." 

Nothing  but  the  sanctity  of  the  place  pre- 
vented Anastase  from  taking  her  in  his  arms 
then  and  there.  There  was  something  so 
exquisite  in  her  simplicity  and  earnestness 
that  he  found  himself  speechless  before  her 
for  a  moment.  It  was  something  that  in- 
toxicated his  spirit  more  than  his  senses,  for 
it  was  utterly  new  to  him  and  appealed  to 
his  own  loyal  and  innocent  nature  as  it  could 
not  have  appealed  to  a  baser  man. 

"  Ah  Faustina  !  "  he  said  at  last,  "  God 
made  you  when  He  made  the  violets,  on  a 
spring  morning  in  Paradise  !  " 

Faustina  blushed  again,  faintly  as  the  sea 
at  dawn. 

"  Must  you  go  away  ? "  she  asked. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  desert  at  such  a 
moment  ? " 

"  Would  it  be  deserting — quite  1  Would 
it  be  dishonourable ! " 

*'  It  would  be  cowardly.  I  should  never 
dare  to  look  you  in  the  face  again." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  wrong,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  bitter  little  sigh. 

"  I  will  come  back  very  soon,  dearest.  The 
time  will  be  short." 

"  So  long — so  long !  How  can  you  say  it 
will  be  short  ?  If  you  do  not  come  soon  you 
will  find  me  dead — I  cannot  bear  it  many 
days  more." 

"  I  will  write  to  you." 

"How  can  you  write?  Your  letters 
would  be  seen.     Oh  no  !     It  is  impossible  ! " 

"  I  will  write  to  your  friend  —  to  the 
Princess  Sant'  Ilario.  She  will  give  you  the 
letters.     She  is  safe,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  happy  I  shall  be  !  It  will  be 
almost  like  seeing  you — no,  not  that !     But 


so  much  better  than  nothing.     But  you  do 
not  go  at  once?" 

"It  may  be  to-day,  to-morrow,  at  any 
time.  But  you  shall  know  of  it.  Ah, 
Faustina  !  my  own  one " 

"  Hush  !  There  is  my  maid.  Quick,  be- 
hind the  pillar.  I  will  meet  her.  Good-bye 
— good-bye — Oh  !  not  good-bye — some  other 
word " 

"  God  keep  you,  my  beloved,  and  make  it 
not  'good-bye'  ! " 

With  one  furtive  touch  of  the  hand,  one 
long  last  look,  they  separated,  Faustina  to 
mingle  in  the  crowd.  Gouache  to  follow  at  a 
long  distance  until  he  saw  her  kneeling  at 
her  chair  before  one  of  the  side  altars  of  the 
church.  Then  he  stationed  himself  where  he 
could  see  her,  and  watched  through  the  half 
hour  during  which  the  low  ma^  lasted.  He 
did  not  know  when  he  should  see  her  again, 
and  indeed  it  was  as  likely  as  not  that  they 
should  not  meet  on  this  side  of  eternity. 
Many  a  gallant  young  fellow  marched  out  in 
those  days  and  was  picked  off  by  a  bullet 
from  a  red-shirted  volunteer.  Gouache,  in- 
deed, did  not  believe  that  his  life  was  to  be 
cut  short  so  suddenly,  and  built  castles  in  the 
air  with  that  careless  delight  in  the  future 
which  a  man  feels  who  is  not  at  all  afraid. 
But  such  accidents  happened  often,  and 
though  he  might  be  more  lucky  than  an- 
other, it  was  just  as  possible  that  an  ounce 
of  lead  shoidd  put  an  end  to  his  soldiering, 
his  painting  and  his  courtship  within  another 
week.  The  mere  thought  was  so  horrible 
that  his  bright  nat\ire  refused  to  harbour  it, 
and  he  gazed  on  Faustina  Montevarchi  as 
she  knelt  at  her  devotions,  wondering,  in- 
deed, what  strange  chances  fate  had  in  store 
for  them  both,  but  never  once  doubting  that 
she  should  one  day  be  his.  He  waited  until 
she  passed  him  in  the  crowd,  and  gave  him 
one  more  look  before  going  away.  Then, 
when  he  had  seen  her  disappear  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  street,  he  sprang  into  his  cab  and 
was  driven  back  to  the  barracks  where  he 
must  remain  on  duty  all  day. 

As  he  descended  he  was  surprised  to  see 
Sant'  Ilario  standing  upon  the  pavement, 
very  pale,  and  apparently  in  a  bad  humour, 
his  overcoat  buttoned  to  his  throat,  and  his 
hands  thrust  in  the  pockets.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  street,  but  the  sentinel  at  the  door- 
way, and  Giovanni  walked  quickly  up  to 
Gouache  as  the  latter  fumbled  for  the 
change  to  pay  his  driver.  Anastase  smiled 
and  made  a  short  military  salute.  Sant' 
Ilario  bowed  stiffly  and  did  not  extend  his 
hand. 

"  I  tried  to  find  you  last  night,"  he  said 
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coldly.     "  You  were  out.     Will  you  favour 
me  with  five  minutes'  conversation?  " 

"Willingly,"  answered  the  other,  looking 
instinctively  at  his  watch,  to  be  sure  that  he 
had  time  to  spare. 

Sant'  Ilario  walked  a  few  yards  up  the 
street,  before  speaking,  Crouache  keeping 
close  to  his  side.  Then  both  stopped,  and 
Oiovanni  turned  sharply  round  and  faced 
his  enemy.  , 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nations. Monsieur  Gouache,"  he  said.  "This 
is  a  matter  which  can  only  end  in  one  way. 
I  presume  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  in- 
venting a  pretext  which  may  explain  our 
meeting  before  the  world.'* 

Gouache  stared  at  Sant'  Ilario  in  the  utmost 
amazement.  When  they  had  last  met  they 
had  parted  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  He 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  what  his  com- 
panion was  saying. 

"  Excuse  me,  prince,"  he  said  at  length. 
*^  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  you  mean. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  this  meeting  is  quite 
accidental.     I  came  here  on  duty." 

Sant'  Ilario  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
the  Zouave's  polite  astonishment.  He  seemed 
even  more  angry  than  surprised,  however ; 
and  his  black  eyebrows,  bent  together 
fiercely. 

"  Let  us  waste  no  words,"  he  said,  imperi- 
ously. "  If  I  had  found  you  last  night,  the 
affair  might  have  been  over  by  this  time." 

"  What  affair?"  asked  Gouache,  more  and 
more  mystified. 

"Tou  are  amazingly  slow  of  comprehen- 
sion, Monsieur  Gouache,"  observed  Giovanni. 
'*  To  be  plain,  I  desire  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  killing  you.  Do  you  understand  me 
now  1 " 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  the  soldier,  raising 
his  brows,  and  then  breaking  into  a  laugh  of 
genuine  amusement.  "  You  are  quite  wel- 
come to  as  many  opportunities  as  you  like, 
though  I  confess  it  would  interest  me  to 
know  the  reason  of  your  good  intentions 
towards  me." 

If  Gouache  had  behaved  as  Giovanni  had 
expected  he  would,  the  latter  would  have 
repeated  his  request  that  a  pretext  should  be 
found  which  should  explain  the  duel  to  the 
world.  But  there  was  such  extraordinary 
assurance  in  the  Zouave's  manner  that  Sant' 
Ilario  suddenly  became  exasperated  with 
him  and  lost  his  temper,  a  misfortune  which 
very  rarely  happened  to  him. 

"  Monsieur  Gouache,"  he  said  angrily,  "  I 
took  the  liberty  of  visiting  your  lodgings 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  found  this  letter, 
fastened  with  this  pin  upon  your  table.     I 


presume  you  will  not  think  any  further  ex- 
planation necessary." 

Gouache  stared  at  the  objects  which  Sant' 
Ilario  held  out  to  him  and  drew  back  stiffly. 
It  was  his  turn  to  be  outraged  at  the  insult. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  understand  that  you 
acted  in  the  most  impertinent  manner  in 
entering  my  room  and  taking  what  did  not 
belong  to  you.  I  understand  nothing  else. 
I  found  that  pin  on  the  Fonte  Sant'  Angelo 
a  month  ago,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  upon  my 
table  yesterday.  As  for  the  letter,  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  Yes,  if  you  insist,  I  will 
read  it." 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  Gouache 
ran  his  eyes  over  the  few  lines  written  on 
the  notepaper,  while  Giovanni  watched  him 
very  pale  and  wrathful. 

"  The  pin  is  my  wife's,  and  the  note  is 
written  on  her  paper  and  addressed  to  you, 
though  in  a  feigned  hand.  Do  you  deiiy 
that  both  came  from  her,  were  brought  by 
her  in  person,  for  yourself  ? " 

"  I  deny  it  utterly  and  categorically,"  an- 
swered Gouache.  "  Though  I  will  assuredly 
demand  satisfaction  of  you  for  entering  my 
rooms  without  my  permission,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that  I  could  receive  no  such 
letter  from  the  princess,  your  wife.  The 
thing  is  monstrously  iniquitous,  and  you 
have  been  grossly  deceived  into  injuring  the 
good  name  of  a  woman  as  innocent  as  an 
angel.  Since  the  pin  is  the  property  of  the 
princess,  pray  return  it  to  her  with  my  com- 
pliments, and  say  that  I  found  it  on  the 
bridge  of  Sant'  Ajigelo.  I  can  remember 
the  very  date.  It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  I  was  run  over  by  Prince  Montevar- 
chi's  carriage.  It  was  therefore  on  the  2drd 
of  September.  As  for  the  rest,  do  me  the 
favour  to  tell  me  where  my  friends  can  find 
yours  in  an  hour." 

"  At  my  house.  But  allow  me  to  add  that 
I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say." 

"Is  it  a  Boman  custom  to  insult  a  man 
who  has  agreed  to  fight  with  you?"  inquired 
Grouache.  "  We  are  more  polite  in  France. 
We  salute  our  adversaries  before  beginning 
the  combat." 

Therewith  the  Zouave  saluted  Giovanni 
courteously  and  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving 
the  latter  in  an  even  worse  humoiu'  than  he 
had  found  him.  Gouache  was  too  much  sur- 
prised at  the  interview  to  reason  connectedly 
about  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it,  and 
accepted  the  duel  with  Sant'  Ilario  blindly, 
because  he  could  not  avoid  it,  and  because 
whatever  offence  he  himself  had  unwittingly 
given  he  had  in  turn  been  insulted  by 
Giovanni  in  a  way  which  left  him  no  altp*^- 
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native  but  that  of  a  resort  to  arms.     His 
adversary  had  admitted,  had  indeed  boasted, 
of  having  entered  Qouache's  rooms,  and  of 
having  taken  thence  the  letter  and  the  pin. 
This  alone  constituted  an  injury  for  which 
reparation  was  necessary,  but  not  content 
with  this,  Sant'  Bario  had  given  him  the  lie 
direct.      Matters  were  so  confused  that  it 
was  hard  to    tell  which  was   the  injured 
party ;  but  since  the  prince  had  undoubtedly 
furnished  a  pretext  more  than  sufficient,  the 
soldier  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing   to     send    his     friends    to    demand 
satisfaction.     It   was  clear,   however,   that 
the  duel  could  not  take  place  at  once,  since 
Gouache  was  under  arms,  and  it  was  im- 
peratively  necessary  that    he   should   have 
fission  to  risk^  bis    life  in    a  private 
quarrel  at  such  a  time.     It  was  also  certain 
that  his  superiors  would  not  allow  anything 
of  the  kind  at  present,  and  Gouache  for  his 
part  was  glad  of  the  fact.      He  preferred  to 
be  killed  before  the  enemy  rather  than  in  a 
duel  for  which  there  was  no  adequate  ex- 
planation, except  that  a  man  who  had  been 
outrageously  deceived  by  a  person  or  persons 
unknown  had  chosen  to  attack  him  for  a 
thing   he  had  never  done.      He  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  avoiding  the  en- 
counter, but  he  preferred  to  see  some  active 
service  in  a  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted 
before  being  run  through  the  body  by  one 
who    was    his     enemy    only    by    mistake. 
Giovanni's  reputation  as  a  swordsman  made 
it  probable  that   the   issue   would   be  un- 
favourable to  Gouache,  and  the  latter,  with 
the  simple  fearlessness  that  belonged  to  his 
character,  meant  if  possible  to  have  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself  before  being  killed. 
Half  an  hour  later,  a  couple  of  officera  of 
Zouaves  called  upon  Sant'  Ilario,  and  found 
his  representatives  waiting  for  them.      Gio- 
vanni had  had   the   good  fortune  to   find 
Count   Spicca  at  home.      That  melancholy 
gentleman  had  been  his  second  in  an  afEair 
with    TJgo   del  .  Ferice   nearly  three   years 
earlier  and  had  subsequently  killed  one  of 
the  latter's  seconds  in  consequence  of   his 
dishonourable  behaviour  in   the  field.     He 
had  been  absent  in  consequence  until  a  few 
weeks  before  the  present  time,  when  matters 
had  been  arranged,  and  he  had  found  him- 
self free  to  return  unmolested.     It  had  been 
remarked  at  the  club  that  something  would 
happen  before  he  had  been  in  Home  many 
days.     He  was  a  very  tall  and  cadaverous 
man,  exceedingly  prone  to  take  offence,  and 
exceedingly  skilfiil  in  exacting  the  precise 
amount  of  blood  which  he  considered  a  fair 
for  an  injury.     He  had  never  been 


known  to  kill  a  man  by  accident,  but  had 
rarely  failed  to  take  his  adversary's  life 
when  he  had  determined  to  do  so.  Spicca 
had  brought  another  friend,  whom  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe.  The  interview  was 
short  and  conclusive. 

The  two  officers  had  instructions  to  demand 
a  serious  duel,  and  Spicca  and  his  companion 
had  been  told  to  make  the  conditions  even 
more  daiigerous  if  they  could  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  officers  explained  that  as 
Home  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Garibaldi 
almost  at  the  gates,  the  encounter  could  not 
take  place  until  the  crisis  was  past.  They 
undertook  to  appear  for  Gouache  in  case  he 
chanced  to  be  shot  in  an  engagement.  Spicca, 
who  did  not  know  the  real  cause  of  the  duel, 
and  was  indeed  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  Giovanni  had  quarrelled  with  a  Zouave, 
made  no  attempt  to  force  an  immediate  meet- 
ing, but  begged  leave  to  retire  and  consult 
with  his  principal,  an  informality  which  was 
of  course  agreed  to  by  the  other  side.  In  five 
minutes  he  returned,  stating  that  he  accepted 
the  provisions  proposed,  and  that  he  should 
expect  twenty-four  hours*  notice  when  Gou- 
ache should  be  ready.  The  four  gentlemen 
drew  up  the  necessary  "  protocol,"  and  parted 
on  friendly  terms  after  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation, in  which  various  proposals  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  ground. 

Spicca  alone  remained  behind,  and  he 
immediately  went  to  Giovanni,  carrying  a 
copy  of  the  protocol,  on  which  the  ink  was 
still  wet. 

**  Here  it  is,*'  he  said  sadly,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  holding  up  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
"  These  revolutions  are  very  annoying ! 
There  is  no  end  to  the  inconvenience  they 
cause." 

'^  I  suppose  it  could  not  be  helped,"  an- 
swered Giovanni,  gloomily. 

'*  No.  I  believe  I  have  not  the  reputation 
of  wasting  time  in  these  matters.  You 
must  try  and  amuse  yourself  as  best  you 
can  until  the  day  comes.  It  is  a  pity  you 
have  not  some  other  affair  in  the  meanwhile, 
just  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasii^ntly.  It 
would  keep  your  hand  in,  too.  But  then 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  anticipation." 

Giovanni  laughed  hoarsely.  Spicca  took 
a  foil  from  the  wall  and  played  with  it, 
looking  along  the  thin  blade,  then  setting* 
the  point  on  the  carpet  and  bending  the 
weapon  to  see  whether  it  would  spring  back 
properly.  Giovanni's  eyes  followed  his 
movements,  watching  the  slender  steel,  and 
then  glancing  at  Spioca's  long  arms,  Ii^r 
nervous  fingers,  and  peculiar  grip. 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  kill  your  ttm^tx 
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whenever  you  choose  ? "  asked  Sant'  Ilario, 
half  idlj,  half  in  curiosity. 

"  It  is  perfectly  simple,  at  least  with 
foils/'  replied  the  other,  making  passes  in 
the  air.  "Now,  if  you  will  take  a  foil,  I 
will  promise  to  run  you  through  any  part  of 
your  body  within  three  minutes.  You  may 
make  a  chalked  mark  on  the  precise  spot.  If 
I  miss  by  a  hairsbreadth  I  will  let  you  lunge 
at  me  without  guarding.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Giovanni ;  "  I  do  not 
care  to  be  run  through  this  morning,  but  I 
confess  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  do 
it.  Ck>uld  not  you  touch  the  spot  without 
thrusting  home  1 " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  do  not  mind  a  scratch 
on  the  shoulder  or  the  arm.  I  will  try  and 
not  draw  blood.  Ck>me  on — so — in  guard — 
wait  a  minute!  Where  will  you  be  hit  1 
That  is  rather  important." 

Giovanni,  who  was  in  a  desperate  humour 
and  cared  little  what  he  did,  rather  relished 
the  idea  of  a  bout  which  savoured  of  reality. 
There  was  a  billiard-table  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  he  fetched  a  piece  of  chalk  at 
once. 

''Here,"  said  he,  making  a  small  white 
spot  upon  his  coat  on  the  outside  of  his  right 
shoulder. 

"  Yery  well,"  observed  Spicca.  "  Now,  do 
not  rush  in  or  I  may  hurt  you." 

**  Am  I  to  thrust,  too) "  asked  Giovanni. 

"If  you  like.  You  cannot  touch  me  if 
you  do." 

"We  shall  see,"  answered  Sant'  Bario, 
nettled  at  Spicca's  poor  opinion  of  his  skill. 
"  In  guard ! " 

They  fell  into  position  and  began  play. 
Giovanni  immediately  tried  his  special 
method  of  disarming  his  adversary,  which  he 
had  scarcely  ever  known  to  fail.  He  forgot, 
however,  that  Spicca  had  seen  him  practise 
this  piece  of  strategy  with  success  upon  Del 
Ferice.  The  melancholy  duellist  had  spent 
weeks  in  studying  the  trick,  and  had  com- 
pletely mastered  it.  To  Giovanni's  surprise 
the  Count's  hand  turned  as  easily  as  a 
ball  in  a  socket,  amding  the  pressure,  while 
his  point  scarcely  deviated  from  the  straight 
line.  Giovanni,  angry  at  his  failure,  made  a 
quick  feint  and  a  thrust,  lunging  to  his  full 
reach.  Spicca  parried  as  easily  and  care- 
lessly as  though  the  prince  had  been  a  mere 
beginner,  and  allowed  the  latter  to  recover 
himself  before  he  replied.  A  full  two 
seconds  after  Sant'  Ilario  had  resumed  his 
fpiard,  Spicca's  foil  ran  over  his  with  a  speed 
that  defied  parrying,  and  he  felt  a  short 
sharp  prick  in  his  right  shoulder.  Spicca 
sprang  back  and  lowered  his  weapon. 


"  I  think  that  is  the  spot,-'  he  said  coolly, 
and  then  came  forward  and  examined  Gio- 
vanni's coat.  The  point  had  penetrated  the 
chalked  mark  in  the  centre,  inflicting  a 
wound  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  in  the  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

"  Observe,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  was  a 
simple  tierce,  without  a  feint  or  any  trick 
whatever." 

On  realising  his  absolute  inferiority  to 
such  a  master  of  the  art,  Giovanni  broke 
into  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  discomfiture. 
So  long  as  he  had  supposed  that  some  sort  of 
equality  existed  between  them,  he  had  been 
angry  at  being  outdone ;  bub  when  he  saw 
with  what  ease  Spicca  had  accomplished  his 
purpose,  his  admiration  for  the  skill  dis- 
played made  him  forget  his  annoyance. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  ?  '*  he 
said.  "I  thought  I  could  parry  a  simple 
tierce,  even  though  I  might  not  be  a  match 
for  you ! " 

"  Many  people  have  thought  the  same,  my 
friend.  There  are  two  or  three  elements  in 
my  process,  one  of  which  is  my  long  reach. 
Another  is  the  knack  of  thrusting  very 
quickly,  which  is  partly  natural,  and  partly 
the  result  of  practice.  My  trick  consists  in 
the  way  I  hold  my  foil.  Look  here.  I  do 
not  grasp  the  hilt  with  all  my  fingers  as  you 
do.  The  whole  art  of  fencing  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  I  lay  my 
forefinger  straight  in  the  direction  of  the 
blade.  Of  course  I  cannot  do  it  with  a 
basket  or  a  bell  hilt,  but  no  one  ever  objects 
to  common  foils.  It  is  dangerous — ^yes — ^I 
might  hurt  my  finger,  but  then,  I  am  too 
quick.  You  ask  the  advantage  1  It  is  very 
simple.  You  and  I  and  every  one  are  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  point  with  the  fore- 
finger at  things  we  see.  The  accuracy  with 
which  we  point  is  much  more  surprising  than 
you  imagine.  We  instinctively  aim  the  fore- 
finger at  the  object  to  a  luursbreadth  of 
exactness.  I  only  make  my  point  follow  my 
foi*e finger.  The  important  thing  then  is  to 
grasp  the  hilt  very  firmly,  and  yet  leave  the 
wrist  limber.  I  shoot  in  the  same  way  with 
a  revolver,  and  pull  the  trigger  with  my 
middle  finger.  I  scarcely  ever  miss.  You 
might  amuse  yourself  by  trying  these  things 
while  you  are  waiting  for  Gouache.  They 
will  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly." 

Spicca,  whose  main  pleasure  in  life  was  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  could  not  conceive  of  any 
more  thoroughly  delightful  occupation. 

"  I  will  try  it,"  said  Giovanni,  rubbing  his 
shoulder  a  little,  for  the  scratch  irritated 
him.  "  It  is  very  interesting.  I  hope  that 
fellow  will  not  go  and  have  himself  killed  ^- 
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the  G^ribaldians  before  I  get  a  chance  at 
him." 

"You  are  absolutely  determined  to  kill 
him,  then  ] "  Spicca's  voice,  which  had 
grown  animated  during  his  exposition  of  his 
method,  now  sank  again  to  its  habitually 
melancholy  tone. 

Giovanni  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
the  question,  as  though  any  answer  were 
needless.  He  hung  the  foil  he  had  used 
in  its  place  on  the  wall  and  began  to 
smoke. 

"  You  will  not  have  another  bout  1 "  in- 
quired the  Count,  putting  away  his  weapon 
also,  and.  taking  his  hat  to  go. 

"Thanks — not  to-day.  We  shall  meet 
soon,  I  hope.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
good  offices,  Spicca.  I  would  ask  you  to  stay 
to  breakfast,  but  I  do  not  want  my  father  to 
know  of  this  afEair.  He  would  suspect  some- 
thing if  he  saw  you  here." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other  quietly,  "  peo- 
ple generally  do.  I  am  rather  like  a  public 
executioner  in  that  respect.  My  visits  often 
precede  a  catastrophe.  What  would  you 
have  1     I  am  a  lonely  man." 

"  You,  who  have  so  many  friends  I "  ex- 
claimed Giovanni. 

"  Bah  !  it  is  time  to  be  off,"  said  Spicca, 
and  shaking  his  friend's  hand  hastily,  he 
left  the  room. 

Giovanni  stood  for  several  minutes  after 
he  had  gone,  wondering  with  a  vague 
curiosity  what  this  man's  history  had  been, 
as  many  had  wondered  before.  There  was  a 
fatal  savour  of  death  about  Spicca  which 
everybody  felt  who  came  near  him.  He 
was  dreaded  as  one  of  the  worst-tempered 
men  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  swords- 
men in  Europe.  He  was  always  consulted 
in  affairs  of  honour,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  code,  his  austere  integ- 
rity, and  his  vast  experience,  made  him 
invaluable  in  such  matters.  But  he  was  not 
known  to  have  any  intimiite  friends  among 
men  or  women.  He  neither  gambled  nor 
made  love  to  other  men's  wives,  nor  did  any 
of  those  things  which  too  easily  lead  to  en- 
counters of  arms ;  and  yet,  in  his  cold  and 
melancholy  way,  he  was  constantly  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting  and  killing  his  man,  till 
it  was  a  wonder  that  the  police  would  tolerate 
him  in  any  European  capital.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  a  strange  history,  and 
that  his  life  had  been  embittered  in  his  early 
youth  by  some  tragic  circumstance,  but  no 
one  could  say  what  that  occurrence  had  been 
nor  where  it  had  taken  place.  He  felt  an 
odd  sympathy  for  Giovanni,  and  his  reference 
to  his  loneliness  in  his  parting  speech  was 


unique,  and  set  his  friend  to  wondering  about 
him. 

Giovanni's  mind  was  now  as  much  at  rest 
as    was    possible,   under    conditions   which 
obliged  him  to  postpone  his  vengeance  for 
an  indefinite  period.     He  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night  after  his  efforts  to  find  Gouache 
and  had  risen  early  in  the  morning  to  be 
sure  of  catching  him.     He  had  not  seen  his 
father  since  their  interview  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  hoped  not  to  see  him  again 
till  the  moment  of  leaving  for  Saracinesca. 
The  old  man  had  understood  him,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  present. 
He  suspected  that  his  father  would  not  seek 
an  interview  any  more  than  he  did  himself. 
But  an  obstacle  had  presented  itself  in  the 
way  of  his  departure  which  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, and  which  irritated  him  beyond  mea- 
sure.    Corona  was  ill.      He  did   not  know 
whether  her  ailment  were  serious  or  not,  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  force  her  to 
leave  her  bed  and  accompany  him   to  the 
country  so  long  as  the  doctor  declared  that 
she  could  not  be  moved.     When  Spicca  was 
gone  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
He  would  not  go  and  see  his  wife,  for  any 
meeting  must  be  most  unpleasant.     He  had 
nerved  himself  to  conduct  her  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  expected  that  the  long  drive 
would  be  passed  in  a  disagreeable  silence.    So 
long  as  Corona  was  well  and  strong  he  could 
have  succeeded  well  enough  in  treating  her 
as  he  believed  that  she  deserved.     Now  that 
she  was  ill  he  felt  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  him  to  take  good  care  of  her  without 
seeming  to  relent,  even  if  he  did  not  relent  in 
earnest;    and  on  the  other  hand  his  really 
noble  nature  would  have  prevented  him  from 
being  harsh  in  his  manner  to  her  while  she 
was  suffering. 

Until  he  had  been  convinced  that  a  duel 
with  Gouache  was  for  the  present  impossible 
his  anger  had  supported  him,  and  had  made 
the  time  pass  quickly  throughout  the  sleep- 
less  night   and  through  the  events  of  the 
morning.      Now   that   he   was  alone,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  meditate  upon  the  situa^ 
tion,  his  savage  humour  forsook  him  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  misfortune  oppressed  him 
and  nearly  drove  him  mad.     He  went  over 
the  whole  train  of  evidence  again  and  again, 
and  as  often  as  he  reviewed  what  had  occurred 
his  conviction  grew  deeper  and  stronger,  and 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  deceived 
as   man   was   never   deceived   before.       He 
realised  the  boundless  faith  he  had  given  to 
this  woman  who  had  betrayed  him ;    he  re- 
collected the  many  proofs  she  had  given  him 
of  her  love ;  he  drew  upon  the  store  of  his 
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past  happiness  and  tortured  himself  with 
visions  of  what  could  never  be  again ;  he 
called  up  in  fancy  Corona's  face  when  he  had 
led  her  to  the  altar  and  the  very  look  in  her 
eyes  was  again  upon  him ;  he  remembered 
that  day  more  than  two  years  ago  when, 
upon  the  highest  tower  of  Saracinesca,  he  had 
xisked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  knew  not 
whether  he  desired  to  bum  the  memory  of 
that  fii*st  embrace  from  his  heart,  or  to  dwell 
upon  the  sweet  recollection  of  that  moment 
and  suffer  the  wound  of  to-day  to  rankle 
more  hotly  by  the  horror  of  the  comparison. 
When  he  thought  of  what  she  had  been  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  could  have  fallen ; 
when  he  saw  what  she  had  become  he  could 
not  believe  that  she  had  ever  been  innocent. 
A  baser  man  than  Giovanni  would  have 
su£Eered  more  in  his  personal  vanity,  seeing 
that  his  idol  had  been  degraded  for  a  mere 


soldier  of  fortune — or  for  a  clever  artist — 
whichever  Gouache  called  himself,  and  such 
a  husband  would  have  forgiven  her  more 
easily  had  she  forsaken  him  for  one  of  his 
own  standing  and  rank.  But  Giovanni  was 
far  above  and  beyond  the  thought  of  compar- 
ing his  enemy  with  himself.  He  was 
wounded  in  what  he  had  held  most  sacred, 
which  was  his  heart,  and  in  what  had  grown 
to  be  the  mainspring  of  his  existence,  his 
trust  in  the  woman  he  loved.  Those  who 
readily  believe  are  little  troubled  if  one  of 
their  many  little  faiths  be  shaken ;  but  men 
who  believe  in  a  few  things,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  their  being,  are  hurt  mortally 
when  that  on  which  they  build  their  loyalty 
is  shattered  and  overturned. 

Giovanni  was  a  just  man,  and  was  rarely 
carried  away  by  appearances ;  least  of  all 
could  he  have  shown  any  such  weakness 
when  the  yielding  to  it  involved  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  he  cared  for  in  life.  But 
the  evidence  was  overwhelming  and  no  man 
could  be  blamed  for  accepting  it.  There  was 
no  link  wanting  in  the  chain,  and  the  denials 
made  by  Corona  and  Anastase  could  not 
have  influenced  any  man  in  his  senses. 
What  could  a  women  do  but  deny  all] 
What  was  there  for  Gouache  but  to  swear 
that  the  accusation  was  untrue?  Would 
not  any  other  man  or  woman  have  done  as 
much  1  There  was  no  denying  it.  The  only 
person  who  remained  unquestioned  was  Faus> 
tina  MontevarchL  Either  she  was  the  in- 
nocent girl  she  appeared  to  be  or  not.  If 
she  were,  how  could  Giovanni  explain  to  her 
that  she  had  been  duped,  and  made  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Gouache  and  Corona] 
Hhe  would  not  know  what  he  meant.  Even 
if  she  admitted  that  she  loved  Gouache,  was 


it  not  clear  that  he  had  deceived  her  too,  for 
the  sake  of  making  an  accomplice  of  one 
who  was  constantly  with  Corona]  Her  love 
for  the  soldier  could  not  explain  the  things 
that  had  passed  between  Anastase  and  Gio- 
vanni's wife,  which  Giovanni  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes.  It  could  not  account  for  the 
whisperings,  the  furtive  meeting  and  tender 
words  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness  in  his 
own  house.  It  could  not  do  away  with  the 
letter  and  the  pin.  But  if  Faustina  were 
not  innocent  of  assisting  the  two,  she  would 
deny  everything,  even  as  they  had  done. 

As  he  thought  of  all  these  matters  and 
followed  the  cruelly  logical  train  of  reasoning 
forced  upon  him  by  the  facts,  a  great  dark- 
ness descended  upon  Giovanni's  heart,  and 
he  knew  that  his  happiness  was  gone  from 
him  for  ever.  Henceforth  nothing  remained 
but  to  watch  his  wife  jealously,  and  suffer 
his  ills  with  the  best  heart  he  could.  The 
very  fact  that  he  loved  her  still,  with  a 
passion  that  defied  all  things,  added  a  terrible 
bitterness  to  what  he  had  to  bear,  for  it 
made  him  despise  himself  as  none  would  have 
dared  to  despise  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

As  Giovanni  sat  in  solitude  in  his  room 
he  was  not  aware  that  his  father  had  received 
a  visit  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
Prince  Montevarchi  The  latter  found  Sara- 
cinesca  very  much  preoccupied,  and  in  no 
mood  for  conversation,  and  consequently 
did  not  stay  very  long.  When  he  went 
away,  however,  he  carried  under  his  arm 
a  bundle  of  deeds  and  documents  which  lie 
had  long  desired  to  see  and  in  the  perusal 
of  which  he  promised  himself  to  spend  a 
very  interesting  day.  He  had  come  with 
the  avowed  object  of  getting  them  and  he 
neither  anticipated  nor  met  with  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  what  he  wanted. 
He  spoke  of  his  daughter's  approaching 
marriage  with  San  Giacinto,  and  after  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  alliance  with 
the  Saracinesca,  remarked  that  his  son-in- 
law  had  told  him  the  story  of  the  ancient 
deed,  and  begged  permission  to  see  it  for 
himself.  The  request  was  natural,  and 
Saracinesca  was  not  suspicious  at  any  time ; 
at  present,  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
bis  own  most  unpleasant  reflections  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  incident.  Monte- 
varchi thought  there  was  something  vn'ong 
with   his   friend,    but   inasmuch   as  he  ^»°'^ 
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received  the  papers,  he  asked  no  questions 
and  presently  departed  with  them,  hastening 
homewards  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in 
satisfying  his  curiosity. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  still  sitting  in  his 
dismal  study  with  the  manuscripts  before 
him.  He  had  ascertained  what  he  wanted 
to  know,  namely,  that  the  papers  really 
existed  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  legal  form. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  a  rambling  agreement, 
made  out  principally  by  the  parties  concerned, 
and  copied  with  some  improvements  by  the 
family  notary  of  the  time,  for  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  if  any  flaw  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  deed  San  Giacinto  should 
become  Prince  Saracinesca,  and  should  have 
possession  of  all  the  immense  wealth 
that  belonged  to  the  family.  San  Giacinto 
was  the  heir  in  the  direct  Ime,  and  although 
his  great-grandfather  had  relinquished  his 
birthright  in  the  firm  expectation  of  having 
no  children,  the  existence  of  his  descendants 
might  greatly  modify  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

Montevarchi's  face  fell  when  he  had 
finished  deciphering  the  principal  document. 
The  provisions  and  conditions  were  short 
and  concise,  and  were  contained  upon  one 
large  sheet  of  parchment,  signed,  witnessed, 
and  bearing  the  official  seal  and  signature 
which  proved  that  it  had  been  ratified. 

It  was  set  forth  therein  that  Don  Leone 
Saracinesca,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Don 
Giovanni  Saracinesca,  deceased.  Prince  of 
Saracinesca,  of  Sant'  Ilario  and  of  Torleone, 
Duke  of  Bu:da,  and  possessor  of  many  other 
titles,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class  and 
Count  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  did  of 
his  own  free  will,  by  his  own  motion  and 
will,  make  over  and  convey  to,  and  bestow 
upon,  Don  Orsino  Saracinesca,  his  younger 
and  only  brother,  the  principalities  of  S£a*a- 
cinesca — here  followed  a  complete  list  of  the 
various  titles  and  estates — including  the 
titles,  revenues,  seigneurial  rights,  appanages, 
holdings,  powers  and  sovereignty  attached 
to  and  belonging  to  each  and  every  one,  to 
him,  the  aforesaid  Don  Orsino  Saracinesca 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the  male  line 
direct  for  ever. 

Here  there  was  a  stop,  and  the  manuscript 
began  again  at  the  top  of  the  other  side  of 
the  sheet.  The  next  clause  contained  the 
solitary  provision  to  the  effect  that  Don 
Leone  reserved  to  himself  the  estate  and 
title  of  San  Giacinto  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  at  his  death,  he  having  no 
children,  should  revert  to  the  aforesaid  Don 
'^sino  Saracinesca  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
W&&  further  stated  that  the  agreement 


was  wholly  of  a  friendly  character  and  that 
Don  Leone  bound  himself  to  take  no  steps 
whatever  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  titles 
and  possessions  which,  of  his  own  free  will, 
he  relinquished,  the  said  agreement  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  both  parties,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  house  of  Saracinesca. 

'*  He  bound  himself,  not  his  descendants,'' 
remarked  Montevarchi  at  last,  as  he  again 
bent  his  head  over  the  document  and  ex- 
amined the  last  clausa  *'  And  he  says  *  hav- 
ing no  children ' — in  Latin  the  words  maj" 
mean  in  case  he  had  none,  being  in  the 
ablative  absolute.  Having  no  children,  to 
Orsino  and  his  heirs  for  ever — ^but  since  he 
had  a  son,  the  case  is  altered.  Ay,  but  that 
clause  in  the  first  part  says  to  Orsino  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  and  says  nothing  about 
Leone  having  no  children.  It  is  more  ab- 
solute than  the  ablative.     That  is  bad." 

For  a  long  time  he   pondered   over   the 
writing.        The  remaining  documents  were 
merely  transfers  of  the  individual  estates,  in 
e«!h  of  which  it  was  briefly  stated  that  the 
property   in  iquestion   was   conveyed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions   of   the   main 
deed.     There  was  no  difficulty  there.     The 
Saracinesca  inheritance  depended  solely  on 
the  existence  of  this  one  piece  of  parchment, 
and  of  the  copy  or  registration  of  it  in  the 
government  offices.     Montevarchi  glanced  at 
the  candle  that  stood  before  him  in  a  battered 
brass  candlestick,  and  his  old  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  than  usual.     To  bum  the  sheet 
of  parchment,  and  then  deny  on  oath  that 
he  had  ever  seen  it — it   was   very   simple. 
Saracinesca  would  find  it  hard  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  thing.      Montevarchi  heei* 
tated,  and  then  laughed  at  himself  for  his. 
folly.     It   would   be  necessary  first   to   as- 
certain  what   there   was   at   the    Chancery 
office,  otherwise  he  would  be  ruining  himself 
for  nothing.     That  was  certainly  the  most- 
important  step  at   present.      He   pondered 
over  the  matter  for  some  time  and  then  rose 
from  his  chair. 

As  he  stood  before  the  table  he  glanced 
once  moi*e  at  the  sheet.  As  though  the 
greater  distance  made  it  more  clear  to  his 
old  sight,  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  blank 
space,  capable  of  containing  three  lines  of 
writing  like  what  was  above,  while  still 
leaving  a  reasonable  margin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  As  the  second  clause  was  the 
shorter,  the  scribe  had  doubtless  thought  it 
better  to  begin  afresh  on  the  other  side. 

Montevarchi  sat  down  again,  and  took  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen.  He  rapidly 
copied  the  first  clause  to  the  end,  but  af  tex* 
the  words  "  in  the  male  line  direct  for  ever  '* 
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his  pen  still  ran  on.     The  deed  then  read  as 
follows : — 

"...  In  the  male  line  direct  for  ever, 
provided  that  the  aforesaid  Don  Leone 
Saracinesca  shall  have  no  son  born  to  him  in 
wedlock,  in  which  case,  and  if  such  a  son 
be  bom,  this  present  deed  is  wholly  null, 
void  and  ineffectual." 

Montevarchi  did  not  stop  here.  He  care- 
fully copied  the  remainder  as  it  stood,  to  the 
last  word.  Then  he  put  away  the  original 
and  read  what  he  had  written  very  slowly 
and  carefully.  With  the  addition  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  San  Giacinto  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  lawful  and  only  Prince 
Saracinesca. 

"  How  well  those  few  words  would  look  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  1  '*  exclaimed  the  old 
man  half  aloud.  He  sat  still  and  gloated  in 
imagination  over  the  immense  wealth  which 
would  thus  be  brought  into  his  family. 

"They  shall  be  there — they  must  be 
there  I "  he  muttered  at  last.  "  Millions  I 
milions !  After  all  it  is  only  common  justice. 
The  old  reprobate  would  never  have  dis- 
inherited his  son  if  he  had  expected  to  have 
one." 

His  long  thin  fingers  crooked  themselves 
and  scratched  the  shabby  green  baize  that 
covered  the  table,  as  though  heaping  together 
little  piles  of  money,  and  then  hiding  them 
under  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  Even  if  there  is  a  copy,"  he  said  again 
under  his  breath,  "  the  little  work  will  look 
as  prettily  upon  it  as  on  this — if  only  the 
sheets  are  the  same  size  and  there  is  the  same 
space,"  he  added,  his  face  falling  again  at  the 
disagreeable    reflection    that   the  duplicate 
might  differ  in  some  respect  from  the  original 
The  plan  was  simple  enough  in  appearance, 
and  provided  that  the  handwriting  could  be 
successfully  forged,  there  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  succeed.     The  man  who  could 
do  it,  if  he  would,  was  in  the  house  at  that 
moment,  and  Montevarchi  knew  it.  Amoldo 
Meschini,  the  shrivelled  little  secretary  and 
librarian,  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  spent  his  days  as  well  as  most  of  his 
nights  in  poring  over  crabbed  manuscripts, 
was  the  very  person  for  such  a  piece  of  work. 
He  understood  the  smallest  variations  in  hand- 
writing which  belonged  to  different  periods, 
and    the  minutest   details  of    old-fashioned 
penmanship  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the 
common  alphabet.      But  would   he   do  iti 
Would  he  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a 
forgery  of  which  the  success  would  produce 
such  tremendous  responsibilities,  of  which  the 
failure   would  involve  such  awful  disgrace! 
Montevarchi  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  believ- 


ing that  Amoldo  Meschini  would  do  anything 
he  was  ordered  to  do,  and  would  moreover  keep 
thesecret  faithfully.  Indeed,  as  far  as  discretion 
was  concerned,  he  would,  in  case  of  exposure, 
have  to  bear  the  penalty.  Montevarchi 
would  arrange  that.  If  discovered  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  pretend  that  being  tmable 
to  read  the  manuscript  he  had  employed  his 
secretary  to  do  so,  and  that  the  latter,  in  the 
hope  of  reward,  had  gratuitously  imposed 
upon  the  prince  and  the  courts  of  law  before 
whom  the  case  would  be  tried 

One  thing  was  necessary.  San  Giacinto 
must  never  see  the  documents  until  they  were 
produced  as  evidenca  In  the  first  place  it 
was  important  that  lie,  who  was  the  person 
nearest  concerned,  should  be  in  reality  peiv 
fectly  innocent,  and  should  be  himself  as 
much  deceived  as  any  ona  Nothing  impres- 
ses judges  like  real  and  unaffected  innocence. 
Secondly,  if  he  were  consulted,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  what  view  he  might  take  of  the 
matter.  Montevarchi  suspected  him  of  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  hereditary  boldness  of  the 
Saracinesca.  He  might  refuse  to  be  a  party 
in  a  deception,  even  though  he  himself  was  to 
benefit  by  it,  a  consideration  which  chilled, 
the  old  man's  blood  and  determined  him  at 
once  to  confide  the  secret  to  no  one  but 
Arnoldo  Meschini,  who  was  completely  in  his 
power. 

The  early  history  of  this  remarkable  indi- 
vidual was  uncertain.  He  had  received  an 
excellent  education  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  call  him  learned,  for  he  possessed  a  surpris- 
ing knowledge  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  a 
great  experience  in  everything  connected  with 
this  branch  of  arclueology.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  been  bred  to  enter  the 
church,  but  he  himself  never  admitted  that 
he  had  been  anything  more  than  a  scholar  in 
a  religious  seminary.  He  had  subsequently 
studied  law  and  had  practised  for  some  time, 
when  he  had  suddenly  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion in  order  to  accept  the  ill-paid  post  of 
librarian  and  secretaiy  to  the  father  of  the 
present  Prince  Montevarchi.  Probably  his 
love  of  mediaeval  lore  had  got  the  better  of 
his  desire  for  money,  and  during  the  five  and 
twenty  years  he  had  spent  in  the  palace  he 
had  never  been  heard  to  complain  of  his  con- 
dition. He  lived  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
attic  and  passed  his  days  in  the  library,  winter 
and  summer  alike,  perpetually  poring  over 
the  manuscripts  and  making  endless  extracts 
in  his  odd,  old-fashioned  handwriting.  The 
result  of  his  labours  was  never  published, 
and  at  first  sight  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
account  for  his  enormous  industry  and  for  the 
evident  satisfaction  he  derived  from  his  work. 
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The  nature  of  the  man,  however,  was  peculiar, 
and  his  occupation  was  undoubtedly  congenial 
to  him,  and  far  more  profitable  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be. 

Amoldo  Meschini  was  a  forger.  He  was 
one  of  that  band  of  manufacturers  of  anti- 
quities who  have  played  such  a  part  in  the 
dealings  of  foreign  collectors  during  the  last 
century,  and  whose  occupation,  though  slow 
and  laborious,  occasionally  produces  immense 
profits.  He  had  not  given  up  his  calling  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  resorting  to  this 
method  of  earning  a  subsistence,  but  had  drift- 
ed into  his  evil  practices  by  degrees.  In  the 
first  instance  he  had  quitted  the  bar  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  connected  with  a 
scandalous  case  of  extortion  and  blackmailing, 
in  which  he  had  been  suspected  of  construct- 
ing forged  documents  for  his  client,  though 
the  crime  had  not  been  proved  against  him. 
His  reputation,  however,  had  been  ruined, 
and  he  had  been  forced  to  seek  his  bread 
elsewhere.  It  chanced  that  the  former 
librarian  of  the  Montevarchi  died  at  that 
time  and  that  the  prince  was  in  search  of  a 
learned  man  ready  to  give  his  services  for  a 
stipend  about  equal  to  the  wages  of  a  footman. 
Meschini  presented  himself  and  got  the  place. 
The  old  prince  was  delighted  with  him  and 
agreed  to  forget  the  aforesaid  disgrace  he  had 
incurred,  in  consideration  of  his  exceptional 
qualities.  He  set  himself  systematically  to 
study  the  contents  of  the  ancient  library, 
with  the  intention  of  publishing  the  contents 
of  the  more  precious  manuscripts,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  he  pursued  his  object  with 
this  laudable  purpose,  and  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  his  employer. 

One  day  a  foreign  newspaper  fell  into  his 
hands  containing  an  account  of  a  recent  sale 
in  which  sundry  old  manuscripts  had  brought 
large  prices.  A  new  idea  crossed  his  mind, 
and  the  prospect  of  unexpected  wealth  un- 
folded itself  to  his  imagination.  For  several 
months  he  studied  even  more  industriously 
than  before.  untU.  having  made  up  his  mini, 
he  began  to  attempt  the  reproduction  of  a 
certain  valuable  writing  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  worked  in  his  own 
room  during  the  evening  and  allowed  no  one 
to  see  what  he  was  doing,  for  although  it  was 
rarely  that  the  old  prince  honoured  the 
library  with  a  visit,  yet  Meschini  was  inclined 
to  run  no  risks,  and  proceeded  in  his  task 
with  the  utmost  secrecy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  care  he  showed 
in  the  preparation  and  use  of  his  materials. 
One  of  his  few  acquaintances  was  a  starving, 
but  a  clever  chemist,  who  kept  a  dingy  shop 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ponte  Quattro 


Capi.  To  this  poor  man  he  applied  in  order 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  ink  used  in  the 
■  old  writings.  He  professed  himself  anxious 
get  all  possible  details  on  the  subject  for  a 
work  he  was  preparing  upon  mediaeval  cali- 
graphy,  and  his  friend  soon  set  his  mind  at 
rest  by  informing  him  that  if  the  ink  con- 
tained any  metallic  parts  he  would  easily 
detect  them,  but  that  if  it  was  composed  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
alysis. At  the  end  of  a  few  days  Meschini 
was  in  possession  of  a  recipe  for  concocting 
what  he  wanted,  and  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, in  the  course  of  which,  he  hiinself 
acquired  great  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  he  succeeded  in  producing  an  ink 
apparently  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  scribe  whose  work  he  proposed 
to  copy.  He  had  meanwhile  busied  himself 
with  the  preparation  of  parchment,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  the  colour  and  consistency  of 
very  ancient  skin.  He  learned  that  the 
ligneous  acids  contained  in  the  smoke  of 
wood  could  be  easily  detected,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  assistance  of  the  chemist 
that  he  had  finally  hit  upon  the  method  of 
staining  the  sheets  with  a  thin  broth  of  un- 
tanned  leather,  of  which  the  analysis  would 
give  a  result  closely  approaching  that  of  the 
parchment  itself.  Moreover,  he  made  all 
sorts  of  trialfi  of  quill  pens,  until  he  had  found 
a  method  of  cutting  which  produced  the  exact 
thickness  of  stroke  required,  and  during  the 
whole  time  he  exercised  himself  in  copying 
and  recopying  many  pages  of  the  manuscript 
upon  common  paper,  in  order  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  method  of  forming  the 
letters. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  felt 
himself  able  \o  begin  his  first  imitation,  but 
the  time  and  study  he  had  expended  were 
not  lost,  and  the  result  surpassed  his  expecta- 
tions. So  ingeniously  perfect  was  the  fac- 
simile when  finished  that  Meschini  himself 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  swear  to  the 
identity  of  the  original  if  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  either  of  the  two  for  some 
time.  The  minutest  stains  were  reproduced 
with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  slightest  era- 
sure was  copied  minutely.  He  examined  every 
sheet  to  ascertain  exactly  how  it  had  been 
worn  by  the  fingers  rubbing  on  the  comers, 
and  spent  days  in  turning  a  page  thousands 
of  times,  till  the  often-repeated  touch  of  his 
thumb  had  deepened  the  colour  to  the  exact 
tint. 

When  the  work  was  finished  he  hesitated. 
It  seemed  to  him  very  perfect,  but  he  feared 
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lest  he  should  be  deceiving  himself  from  hav- 
ing seen  the  thing  daily  for  so  many  months. 
He  took  his  copy  one  day  to  a  famous  col- 
lector, and  submitted  it  to  him  for  examina- 
tion, asking  at  the  same  time  what  it  was 
worth.  The  specialist  spent  several  hours  in 
exanuning  the  writing,  and  pi*onounced  it 
very  valuable,  naming  a  large  sum,  while 
admittii^g  that  he  was  unable  to  buy  it 
himself. 

Amoldo  Meschini  took  his  work  home  with 
him,  and  spent  a  day  in  considering  what  he 
should  do.  Then  he  deliberately  placed  the 
facsimile  in  his  employer's  library,  and  sold 
the  original  to  a  learned  man  who  was  collect- 
ing for  a  great  public  institution  in  a  foreign 
country.  His  train  of  reasoning  was  simple, 
for  he  said  to  himself  that  the  forgery  was 
less  likely  to  be  detected  in  the  shelves  of  the 
Montevarchi's  palace  than  if  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  famous  scientists  who 
naturally  distrusted  what  was  brought  to 
them.  Collectors  do  not  ask  questions  as  to 
whence  a  valuable  thing  has  been  taken ; 
they  only  examine  whether  it  be  genuine 
and  worth  the  money. 

Emboldened  by  his  success,  the  forger  had 

continued  to  manufacture  facsimiles  and  sell 

originals    for  nearly  twenty  years,   during 

which  he  succeeded  in  producing  nearly  as 

many  copies,  and  realised  a  sum  which  to 

him    appeared  enormous   and    which    was 

certainly  not  to   be   despised   by  any  one. 

Some  of   the  works  he  sold  were  published 

and  annotated  by  great  scholars,  some  were 

jealously   guarded  in   the  libraries   of  rich 

amateurs,  who.treasured  them  with  all  the 

selfish  vigilance  of  the  bibliomaniac.     In  the 

meanwhile    Meschini's    learning    and   skill 

constantly  increased,    till   he  possessed   an 

almost  diabolical  skill  in  the  art  of  imitating 

ancient  writings,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 

subject  which  amazed  the  men  of  learning 

who  occasionally  obtained  permission  to  enter 

the    library  and  study  there.     Upon  these, 

tooy  Meschini  now  and   then   experimented 

^th  his  forgeries,  not  one  of  which  was  ever 

detect>ed. 

Prince  Montevarchi  saw  in  his  librarian 
only  a  poor  wretch  whose  passion  for  ancient 
literature  seemed  to  dominate  his  life  and 
whose  untiring  industry  had  made  him  master 
of  the  very  secret  necessary  in  the  present 
instance.  He  knew  that  such  things  as  he 
contemplated  had  been  done  before,  and  he 
suppose  that  they  had  been  done  by  just 
such  men  as  Arnoldo  Meschini.  He  knew 
the  history  of  the  man's  early  disgrace  and 
calculated  wisely  enough  that  the  fear  of 
losing  his  situation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 


hope  of  a  large  reward  on  the  other,  would 
induce  him  to  undertake  the  job.  To  all  ap< 
pearances  he  was  as  poor  as  when  he  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  prince's  father  five 
and  twenty  years  earlier.  The  promise  of  a 
few  hundred  scudi,  thought  Montevarchi,. 
would  have  immense  weight  with  such  a  man. 
In  his  eagerness  to  accomplish  his  purpose,, 
the  nobleman  never  suspected  that  the  offer 
would  be  refused  by  a  fellow  who  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  convicted  of  forgery  in 
his  youth,  and  whose  poverty  was  a  matter 
concerning  which  no  doubt  could  exist. 

Montevarchi  scarcely  hesitated  before 
going  to  the  library.  If  he  paused  at  all,, 
it  was  more  to  consider  the  words  he  in- 
tended to  use  than  to  weigh  in  his  mind  the 
propriety  of  using  them.  The  library  was 
a  vast  old  hall,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  with  carved  bookcases 
of  walnut  blackened  with  age  to  the  colour 
of  old  mahogany.  There  were  a  number 
of  massive  tables  in  the  room,  upon  which 
the  light  fell  agreeably  from  high  clerestory 
windows  at  each  end  of  the  apartment. 
Meschini  himself  was  shuffling  along  in  a 
pair  of  ancient  leather  slippers  with  a  large 
volume  under  his  arm,  clad  iu  very  thread- 
bare black  clothes  and  wearing  a  dingy 
skullcap  on  his  head.  He  was  a  man  some- 
what under  the  middle  size,  badly  made,, 
though  possessing  considerable  physical 
strength.  His  complexion  was  of  a  muddy 
yellow,  disagreeable  to  see,  but  his  features 
rendered  him  interesting  if  not  sympathetic. 
The  brow  was  heavy  and  the  gray  eyebrows 
irregular  and  bushy,  but  his  gray  eyes  were 
singularly  clear  and  bright,  betraying  a 
hidden  vitality  which  would  not  have  been 
suspected  from  the  whole  impression  he 
made.  A  high  forehead,  very  prominent  in 
the  upper  and  middle  part,  contracted  below,, 
so  that  there  was  very  little  breadth  at  the 
temples,  but  considerable  expanse  above. 
The  eyes  were  near  together  and  separated 
by.  the  knifelike  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  latter 
descending  in  a  fine  curve  of  wonderfully 
delicate  outline.  The  chin  was  pointed,  and 
the  compressed  mouth  showed  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  lips.  On  each  side  of  his  head 
the  coarsely-shaped  and  prominent  ears  con- 
trasted disagreeably  with  the  fine  keenness 
of  the  face.  He  stooped  a  little  from  the 
neck,  and  his  shoulders  sloped  in  a  way  that 
made  them  look  narrower  than  they  really 
were. 

As  the  prince  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  advanced,  Meschini  lifted  his  cap  a  little 
and  laid  down  the  book  he  was  carrying, 
wondering  inwardly  what  had  brought  his 
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employer  to  see  bim  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Montevarchi,  with  more 
than  usual  affability,  and  setting  the  example 
by  seating  himself  upon  one  of  the  high- 
backed  chairs  which  were  ranged  along  the 
tables.  ''Sit  down,  Meschini,  and  let  us 
have  a  little  conversation.'* 

"Willingly,  Signor  Principe,"  returned 
the  librarian,  obeying  the  command  and 
placing  himself  opposite  to  the  prince. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  you  this 
morning,"  continued  the  latter.  "  You 
have  been  with  us  a  very  long  time.  Let 
me  see.  How  many  years]  Eighteen? 
Twenty]" 

"Twenty -five  years,  Excellency.  It  is  a 
long  time,  indeed  I " 

"  Twenty-five  years  I  Dear  me  !  How 
the  thought  takes  me  back  to  my  poor 
father  I  Heaven  bless  him,  he  was  a  good 
man.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Meschini,  you 
have  been  with  us  many  years,  and  we  have 
not  done  much  for  you.  No.  Do  not  pro- 
test 1  I  know  your  modesty,  but  one  must 
be  just  before  all  things.  I  think  you  draw 
fifteen  scudi  a  month]  Yes.  I  have  a  good 
memory,  you  see.  I  occupy  myself  with  the 
cares  of  my  household.  But  you  are  not  so 
young  as  you  were  once,  my  friend,  and 
your  faithful  services  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 
Shall  we  say  thirty  scudi  a  month  in  future  ] 
To  continue  all  your  life,  even  if — heaven 
avert  it — you  should  ever  become  disabled 
from  superintending  the  library — yes,  all 
your  life." 

Meschim  bowed  as  he  sat  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  so  much  generosity,  and  assumed 
a  grateful  expression  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
In  reality,  his  salary  was  of  very  little 
importance  to  him,  as  compared  with  what 
he  realised  from  his  illicit  traffic  in  manu- 
scripts. But,  like  his  employer,  he  was 
avaricious,  and  the  prospect  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  scudi  a  year  was  pleasant  to  con- 
template.    He  bowed  and  smiled. 

"I  do  not  deserve  so  much  liberality, 
Signor  Principe, "  he  said.  "  My  poor 
services " 

"  Very  far  from  poor,  my  dear  friend, 
very  far  from  poor,"  interrupted  Monte- 
varchi "Moreover,  if  you  will  have  con- 
fidence in  me,  you  can  do  me  a  very  great 
service  indeed.  But  it  is  indeed  a  very 
private  matter.  You  are  a  discreet  man, 
however,  and  have  few  friends.  You  are 
not  given  to  talking  idly  of  what  concerns 
no  one  but  yourself." 

"No,  Excellency,"  replied  Meschini,  laugh- 
ing inwardly  as  he  thought  of  the  deceptions 
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he  had  been  practising  with  success  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  a  matter  between  our- 
selves, and  one  which,  as  you  will  see,  will 
bring  its  own  reward.  For  although  it  might 
not  pass  muster  in  a  court  of  law — the 
courts  you  know,  Meschini,  are  very  sensitive 

about  Uttle  things "  he  looked  keenly  at 

his  companion,  whose  eyes  were  cast  down. 
Foolishly  sensitive,"  echoed  the  librarian. 
Yes.  I  may  say  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance, although  the  law  might  think  diffe- 
rently of  the  matter,  we  shall  be  doing  a 
good  deed,  redressing  a  great  injustice,  re- 
storing to  the  fatherless  his  birthright,  in  a 
word  fulfilling  the  will  of  Heaven,  while 
perhaps  paying  little  attention  to  the  laws  of 
man.  Man,  my  friend,  is  often  very  unjust 
in  his  wisdom." 

"  Very.  I  can  only  applaud  your  Excel- 
lency's sentiments,  which  do  justice  to  a 
man  of  heart." 

"No,  no,  I  want  no  praise,"  replied  the 
prince  in  a  tone  of  deprecation.  "  What  I 
need  in  order  to  accomplish  this  good  action 
is  your  assistance  and  friendly  help.  To 
whom  should  I  turn,  but  to  the  old  and  con- 
fidential friend  of  the  family]  To  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  the  matter  on  hand  is 
only  equalled  by  his  fidelity  to  those  who 
have  so  long  employed  him  ]  " 

"  You  are  very  good,  Signor  Prinicpe.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  serve  you,  as  I  have  served 
you  and  his  departed  Excellency,  the  Signor 
Principe,  your  father." 

"  Very  well,  Meschini  Now  I  need  only 
repeat  that  the  reward  for  your  services  will 
be  great,  as  I  trust  that  hereafter  your  re- 
compense may  be  adequate  for  having  had  a 
share  in  so  good  a  deed.  But  to  be  short,  the 
best  way  to  acquaint  you  with  the  matter  is 
to  show  you  this  document  which  I  have 
brought  for  the  purpose." 

Montevarchi  produced  the  famous  deed 
and  carefully  unfolded  it  upon  the  table. 
Then,  after  glancing  over  it  once  more,  he 
handed  it  to  the  librarian.  The  latter  bent 
his  keen  eyes  upon  the  page  and  rapidly  de- 
ciphered the  contents.  Then  he  read  it 
through  a  second  time  and  at  last  laid  it 
down  upon  the  table  and  looked  up  at  the 
prince  with  an  air  of  inquiry. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Meschini,"  said  Mon- 
tevarchi in  suave  tones,  "  this  agreement 
was  made  by  Don  Leone  Saracinesca  because 
he  expected  to  have  no  children.  Had  he 
foreseen  what  was  to  happen — for  he  has 
legitimate  descendants  alive — he  would  have 
added  a  clause  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
page — do  you  see]      The  clause  he  would 
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have  added  would  have  been  very  short — 
something  like  this,  'Provided  that  the 
aforesaid  Don  Leone  Saracinesca  shall  have 
no  son  bom  to  him  in  wedlock,  in  which  case, 
and  if  such  a  son  be  bom,  this  present  deed 
is  wholly  null,  void  and  ineffectual.'  Do  you 
follow  me  1 " 

'' Perfectly,''  replied  Meschini,  with  a 
strange  look  in  his  eyes.  He  again  took  the 
parclwient  and  looked  it  over,  mentally  in- 
serting the  words  suggested  by  his  employer. 
"  If  those  words  were  inserted,  there  could 
be  no  question  about  the  view  the  tribunals 
would  take.  But  there  must  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  deed  at  the  Cancelleria." 

''  Perhaps.  I  leave  that  to  your  industry 
to  discover.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sure  you 
agree  with  me  that  a  piece  of  horrible  in- 
justice has  been  caused  by  this  document; 
a  piece  of  injustice,  I  repeat,  which  it  is  our 
sacred  duty  to  remedy  and  set  right." 

''You  propose  to  me  to  introduce  this 
clause,  as  I  understand,  in  this  document 
and  in  the  original,"  said  the  librarian,  as 
though  he  wished  to  be  quite  certain  of  the 
nature  of  the  scheme. 

Montevarchi  turned  his  eyes  away  and 
slowly  scratched  the  table  with  his  long  nails. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  he  answered  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  that  if  it  could  be  made  out  in  law 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  person,  of 
Don  Leone " 

"  Let  us  speak  plainly,"  interrupted  Mes- 
chinL  "  We  ai-e  alone.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
mince  matters  here.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
complish what  you  desire  is  to  forge  the 
words  in  both  parchments.  The  thing  can 
be  done,  and  I  can  do  it.  It  will  be  suc- 
cessful, without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  I 
must  have  my  price.  There  must  be  no  mis- 
understanding. I  do  not  think  much  of  your 
considerations  of  justice,  but  I  will  do  what 
you  require,  for  money." 

**How  much?"  asked  Montevarchi  in  a 
thick  voice.  His  heart  misgave  him,  for  he 
had  placed  himself  in  the  man's  power,  and 
Meschini's  authoritative  tone  showed  that  the 
latter  knew  it,and  meant  to  use  his  advantage. 

"  I  will  be  moderate,  for  I  am  a  poor  man. 
You  shall  give  me  twenty  thousand  scudi 
in  cash,  on  the  day  the  verdict  is  given  in 
favour  of  Don  Giovanni  Saracinesca,  Mar- 
chese  di  San  Giacinto.  That  is  your  friend's 
name,  I  believe." 

Montevarchi  started  as  the  librarian  named 
the  sum,  and  he  turned  very  pale,  passing 
his  bony  hand  lipon  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"  I  would  not  have  expected  this  of  you ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  You  have  your  choice,"  returned  the  other. 


bringing  his  yellow  face  nearer  to  his  em 
ployer's  and  speaking  very  distinctly.  "  You 
know  what  it  all  means.  Saracinesca,  Sant' 
Ilario,  and  Barda  to  your  son-in-law,  besides 
all  the  rest,  amounting  perhaps  to  several 
millions.      To  me,  who  get  you  all  this,   a 

paltry  twenty  thousand.     Or  else "   he 

paused  and  lus  bright  eyes  seemed  to  pene- 
trate into  Montevarchi's  soul.  The  latter's 
face  exhibited  a  sudden  terror,  which  Mes- 
chini understood. 

"  Or  else  1 "  said  the  prince.  "  Or  else,  I 
suppose  you  will  try  and  intimidate  me  by 
threatening  to  expose  what  I  have  told 
youl" 

"  Not  at  all,  Excellency,"  replied  the  old 
scholar  with  sudden  hunuUty.  "  If  you  do 
not  care  f  pr  the  bargain  let  us  leave  it  alone. 
I  am  only  your  faithful  servant,  Signor 
Principe.  Do  not  suspect  me  of  such  in- 
gratitude !  I  only  say  that  if  we  undertake 
it,  the  plan  will  be  successful  It  is  for  you 
to  decide.  Millions  or  no  millions,  it  is  the 
same  to  me.  I  am  but  a  poor  studept.  But 
if  I  help  to  get  them  for  you — or  for  your 
son-in-law — I  must  have  what  I  asked.  It 
is  not  one  per  cent. — scarcely  a  broker's  com- 
mission !  And  you  will  have  so  much.  Not 
but  what  your  Excellency  deserves  it  all,  and 
is  the  best  judge." 

**  One  per  cent.  1 "  muttered  Montevarchi 
*'  Perhaps  not  more  than  half  per  cent. 
But  is  it  safe ) "  he  asked  suddenly,  his  fears 
all  at  once  asserting  themselves  with  a  force 
that  bewildered  him. 

"Leave  all  that  to  me,"  answered  Mes- 
chini confidently.  ''The  insertion  shall  be 
made,  unknown  to  any  one,  in  this  parch 
ment  and  in  the  one  in  the  Chancery.  The 
documents  shall  be  returned  to  their  places 
with  no  observation,  and  a  month  or  two 
later  the  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto  can  in- 
stitute proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his 
birthright.  I  would  only  advise  you  not  to 
mention  the  matter  to  him.  It  is  essential 
that  he  should  be  quite  innocent  in  order 
that  the  tribunal  may  suspect  nothing.  You 
and  I,  Signor  Principe,  can  stay  at  home 
while  the  case  is  proceeding.  We  shall  not 
even  see  the  Signor  Marchese's  lawyers,  for 
what  have  we  to  do  with  it  all  1  But  the 
Signor  Marchese  himself  must  be  really  free 
from  all  blame,  or  he  will  show  a  weak  point. 
Now,  when  all  is  ready,  he  should  go  to  the 
Cancelleria  and  examine  the  papers  there  for 
himself.  He  himself  will  suspect  nothing. 
He  will  be  agreeably  surprised." 

"And  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  the — 
the  work  1 "  asked  Montevarchi  in  hesitating 
tones. 

V  D 
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"  Let  ine  see,"  Mescbini  began  to  make 
a  calculation  under  his  breath.  "  Ink,  two 
days— preparing  parchment  for  ezpeiiments, 
a  week — writing,  twice  over,  two  days — 
giving  age,  drying  and  rubbing,  three  days, 
at  least.  Two,  nine,  eleven,  fourteen.  A. 
fortnight,"  he  said  aloud,  "  I  caocot  do  it  in 
less  time  than  that.  If  the  copy  in  the  Chan- 
cery is  by  another  hand  it  will  take  longer." 

"  But  how  can  you  work  at  the  Chancery  1 ' ' 
asked  the  prince,  as  though  a  new  objection 
had  presented  itself. 

"  Have  no  fear.  Excellency.  I  will  manage 
it  so  that  no  one  shall  find  it  out.  Two  visits 
will  suffice.  Shall  I  begin  at  once  1  Is  it 
agreed  1" 

Montevarchi  was  silent  for  several  minutes, 
and  his  hands  moved  uneasily. 

"  Begin  at  once,"  he  said  at  last,  as  though 
forcing  himself  to  make  a  determination. 
He  rose  to  go  as  he  spoka 

"Twenty  thousand  scudi  on  the  day  the 
verdict  is  given  in  favour  of  the  Signer  Mar- 
chese.     Is  that  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes.  That  is  it.  I  leave  it  all  to 
you." 

"I  will  serve  your  Ebtcellency  faithfully, 
never  fear." 

"  Do,  Mescbini.  Yes.  Be  faithful  as  you 
have  always  been.  Remember,  I  am  not 
avaricious.  It  is  in  the  cause  of  sound 
justice  that  I  stoop  to  assume  the  appear- 


ance of  dishonesty.  Can  a  man  do  more  1 
Can  one  go  farther  than  to  lose  one's  self- 
esteem  by  appearing  to  transgress  the  laws 
of  honour  in  order  to  accomplish  a  good 
object ;  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  birth- 
right to  the  fatherless  and  the  portion  to  the 
widow,  or.  indeed  to  the  widower,  in  this 
easel  No,  m.y  dear  friend.  The  means  are 
more  than  justified  by  the  righteousness  of 
our  purpose.  Believe  me,  my  good  Meschini 
—yes,  you  are  good  in  the  beat  sense  of  the 
word — believe  me,  the  justice  of  this  world 
is  not  always  the  same  as  the  justice  of 
Heaven.  The  dispensations  of  Providence 
are  mysterious." 

"  And  must  remain  so,  in  this  case," 
observed  the  librarian  with  an  evil  smile. 

"  Yes,  unfortnnately,  in  this  case  we  shall 
not  reap  the  worldly  praise  which  so  kind 
an  action  undoubtedly  deserves.  But  we 
must  have  patience  under  these  trials. 
Good-bye,  Meschini,  good-bye,  my  friend. 
I  must  busy  myself  with  the  affairs  of  my 
household.  Every  man  must  do  bis  duty  in 
this  world,  you  know." 

The  scholar  bowed  his  employer  to  the 
door,  and  then  went  back  to  the  parchment, 
which  he  studied  attentively  for  more  than 
an  hour,  keeping  a  huge  folio  volume  open 
before  him,  into  which  be  might  slip  the 
precious  deed  in  case  he  were  interrupted  in 
his  occupation. 


(To  be  contintitd.) 
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No  form  of  dwelling  so  naturally  suggests 
a  perfect  eeiiEe  ot  Becurity  as  one  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  with  a  drawbridge  raised  or 
lowered  at  the  will  of  the  inmates,  as  the 
only  means  of  ingress  or  egress.  Tliere  is  a 
^Dtiment  in  the  idea  which  no  actual  facts 
will  entirely  outweigh.  By  the  same  token  a 
nation  feels  that  a  broad  interval  of  sea  offers 
it  better  protection  from  invasion  than  any 
other  geographical  barrier  however  strongly 
fortified.  We  Britons  experience  this  sensa 
tion  daily,  hourly,  by  living  in 

"This  fortress  built  Iv  nature  for  herself; 
This  precimis  stone  ^t  in  the  silver  eea ; 
Which  een-es  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or,  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  hous^ 
Against  the  envy  of  lesd  happier  lands  : '' 

and  very  reasonably  do  we  resent  anyattempt 
to  undermine  or  neutralize  the  security  af- 
forded by  our  silver  girdle. 

Thus,  however  much  modern  ordnance 
may  have  rendered  the  moat  and  the  draw- 
bridge useless  and  ridiculous  as  institutions 
for  armed  defence,  a  poetic  fancy  still  clings 


about  them,  and  makes  (o  this  day  a  "  moated 
grange "  or  manor  bouse  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  architectural  antiquity. 
Such  specimens  as  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
rural  England  attract  with  the  force  of  load- 
stones every  searcher  after  the  picturesque  ; 
tor  whether  the  structure  be  actually  pictur- 
esque or  not,  there  is  a  sound  about  the  mere 
words  "moated  grange"  and  the  like  quite 
irresistible,  calling  up  as  they  do  thoughts 
especially  associated  with  pictorial  beauty, 
not  to  mention  their  archieological  value. 

The  fact  that  the  moat,  fosse,  or  ditch 
may  have  been  filled  upor  drained  long  ago, 
and  converted  into  a  cabbage  or  pleasure 
garden,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Tower  of 
London,  detracts  Imt  little  from  the  interest 
wo  take  in  ex:imining  the  traces  of  the 
"  what  once  was  "  !  Imagination  loves  to  con- 
jure up  the  scenes  and  deeds  of  which  the  moat 
and  its  enclosure  formed  the  stage  and  back- 
ground. But  when  we  are  wandering  round 
some  well-preserved  specimi-n  of  a  moated 
house,  and  can  actually  Itehold  in  their  com- 
parative integrity  all  the  means  and  appli- 
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ances  incidental  to  this  primitive  protection 
against  attack,  it  is  a  pleasure  not  easily 
forgotten.  Happily  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  indulging  in  it,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  yet  remaining.  Kailways  and 
building  societies  have  spared  some  of  these 
glorious  relics  of  the  past,  where  we  may 
still  see  the  well-filled  moat  and  drawbridge, 
albeit  water-lilies  and  duckweed  encumber 
the  former,  and  a  permanent  entrance  to  the 
building  is  established  by  the  no-longer  mov- 
able condition  of  the  latter.  The  castles  of 
Hever  and  Bodiam,  and  the  Mote-house  at 
Ightham,  present  amongst  many  others  con- 
spicuous cases  in  point.  Ightham  being 
within  easy  access  of  Sevenoaks,  is  fairly 
well-known  to  the  Londoner  who  is  en|)owed 
with  artistic  or  antiquarian  tastes.  It  is  a 
place  rather  to  be  seen  than  described,  and 
should  tempt  even  the  mere  idle  rover  now 
and  again  into  the  fair,  well-wooded,  hop- 
bedecked  garden  of  Kent.  There  is  a  village 
of  the  same  name  also,  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  a  hamlet  called  Ivy  Hatch,  at 
the  head  of  a  steep,  descending,  rough, 
winding,  green  lane,  which  brings  the  visitor 
within  view  of  the  house.  On  approaching 
it  he  finds  himself  in  a  garden  so  quaint 
and  old-fashioned  as  to  make  a  fitting  pre- 
face to  the  historic  pages  embodied  in  the 
weather-stained  pile  itself.  Access  to  the 
house  from  this  '' pleasaunce ''  is  gained 
by  a  grey  stone  bridge  over  the  deep  green 
water  of  the  moat,  out  of  which  rise  the 
**  hoary  walls  of  the  ancient  structure — ^walls 
that  have  been  lighted  up  with  the  summer 
suns  and  beaten  by  the  winter  storms  of  five 
hundred  chequered  years."  You  enter  the 
court-yard  through  the  ancient  tower-sur- 
mounted gateway.  Here  is  a  description  of 
what  then  meets  the  eye,  by  one  keenly  alive 
to  the  charms  and  sentiment  of  the  spot. 

"  A  picture  of  carved  and  fretted  gables, 
clustering  dark-red  chimneys,  quaint  door- 
ways with  curious  mouldings,  mullioned 
windows  with  leaden  lattice-panes,  filled 
in  here  and  there,  with  stained  glass. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  structure  are 
half-timbered,  the  beams  brown  and  bent 
with  age  ;  others  are  of  substantial  stone, 
the  different  periods  being  happily  combined 
into  one  most  pleasing  whole.  Crusted  all 
with  moss  and  lichen,  time-toned  into  a 
harmony  of  many  hues,  and  overgrown  be- 
sides in  places  with  trailing  creepers.  A 
poem  in  architecture  ;  a  picture  rather  than 
a  home  raised  to  suit  man's  convenience :  a 
spot  an  artist  might  conceive  on  canvas  but 
scarcely  ever  hope  to  find  actually  existing — 
a  romance  in  building  made  beautiful  by  the 


bloom  of  centuries  eye-deb'ghting  to  look 
upon :  fascinatingly  interesting,  for  every 
stone  seems  to  be  fraught  with  the  memories 
of  the  long-ago." 

The  chief  features  of  interest  internally  are 
the  baronial  hall  and  the  private  chapel,  al- 
though the  character  and  accessories  of  all 
the  rooms  claim  in  their  degree  oqual  atten- 
tion on  the  score  of  their  picturesque  an- 
tiquity. The  hall,  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  very  striking,  with  its 
arched  roof,  springing  from  the  decorated 
corbels  at  its  juncture  with  the  walls,  and 
the  huge  fire-place  where,  on  the  iron  dogs  of 
the  wide  open  hearth,  must  have  blazed  a 
succession  of  crackling  logs,  lighting  up  many 
a  scene  of  revelry,  whilst  the  chapel,  now 
wearing  an  aspect  of  neglect,  betokens  the 
indispensable  penance  which  succeeded  the 
high  jinks.  Human  interest  never  fails  to 
blend  with  those  old  buildings ;  to  our  modem 
views,  they  stand  as  legible  records  of  past 
romance,  and  very  fittingly  does  that  one 
associated  with  Dorothy  Selby  claim  a  place 
here.  This  daughter  of  the  house  is  said 
to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  deci- 
phering the  meaning  of  the  anonymous 
letter  received  by  Lord  Monteagle,  warning 
him  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  History  and 
mystery,  plots  and  counterplots,  dark  deeds, 
ghostly  warnings,  haunted  chambers,  secret 
panels,  tapestried  walls  and  the  rest,  all 
mingle  and  contribute  to  the  romance,  as 
one's  footsteps  echo  on  the  winding  stair  or 
creak  on  the  floor  of  deserted  room  and  cor- 
ridor. Without  the  traditional  Dorothy  or 
Mariana  no  history  of  a  moated  house  could 
be  complete,  and  he  who  is  not  prepared  to 
hunt  up  the  legendary  lore  of  the  subject 
fails  to  extract  from  it  the  due  amount  of 
fascination.  For  the  time  being  at  least, 
everything  should  be  accepted  as  ben  trowUo, 

Before  touching  on  the  other  moated 
houses  for  which  the  county  of  Kent  is 
famous,  we  must  refer  to  Compton  Wyn- 
yates  in  Warwickshire,  on  account  of  its 
similarity  to  Ightham.  The  following  de- 
scription by  William  Howitt  of  the  War- 
wickshire home  of  the  Comptons,  is  quoted 
by  an  able  writer  as  equally  applicable  to 
both  structures : 

"  There  stood  in  its  perfect  calm,  that  old 
mansion,  with  all  its  gables,  towers,  and 
twisted  chimneys,  with  its  one  solitary  wreath 
of  smoke,  ascending  above  its  roof,  and 
around  it  neither  habitation  nor  any  other 
visible  object  nor  sound  of  life.  Its  hills  and 
woods  seemed  to  shut  it  in  to  a  perpetual  lone- 
liness ;  and  the  gleam  of  still  waters  came 
dimly  here  and  there  through  the  openings  of 
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overhanging  boughs.  I  hastened  down  into 
the  vallej,  and  plunged  into  the  woody 
shades  I  I  passed  the  head  of  those  uearlj-hid- 
den  ponds,  and  as  I  approached  the  house  its 
ntter  solitude  became  more  and  more  sensibly 
felt.  It  was  the  moated  grange  of  Tenny- 
son. You  might  quite  expect  to  see  Mnriaiia 
watching  at  one  of  the  windows.  The  moat 
was  not  as  mo«t  old  moats  now  are — dry,  and 
become  a  green  hollow,  but  full  of  water  as 
if  necessary  for  defence.  As  you  drew  near, 
the  garden  on  your  left,  leading  down  to  the 
house,  remains  in  the  style  in  which  it  was 
first  laid  out  some  centuries  ago."     , 


object  to  find  in  the  midst  of  the  pastoral  pan- 
orama. No  more  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
sort  is  extant,  nor  one  perhaps  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation,  seeing  that  preserva- 
tion rather  than  restoration  has  been  the 
purpose  of  its  successive  latter-day  owners. 

liie  history  of  such  a  stronghold  must 
teem  with  interest,  but  we  cannot  do  more 
than  very  briefly  outline  it  here.  It  was 
erected  in  the  Hundred  of  Somerden,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eden,  by  Thomas  de 
Hever,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who 
obtained  free  warren  and  liberty  to  embattle 


To  return  to  the  county  of  Kent.  Next 
in  importance  to  Ightham  is  Hever  Castle. 
This,  tike  others  of  its  kindred,  stands  in  a 
valley,  for  tho  sake  of  drawing  from  the 
river  winding  through  it  a  perpetual  supply 
of  water  for  the  moat.  The  important 
fact  that  such  erections  were  commanded  by 
tbe  surrounding  heights  was  of  no  moment 
JD  the  days  before  guns  of  long  range  or 
arms  of  precision  were  invented.  Thus  the 
village  and  church  of  Hever,  near  Penshurst, 
look  down  on  the  grim  embattled  pile  of 
feudal  times — a   surprising  and  iiigniflcant 


His  daughter  Joan  (co-heir  to 
his  son  William),  brought  the  castle  in  mar- 
riage to  Reginald  Cobham  of  Starboro'. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  property 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Bullen,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  father  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bullen,  elevated  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wilt- 
shire, whose  daughter  was  Anne  Bullen  (or 
Boleyn.)  On  attainder  of  Geoffrey  Bullen 
Lord  Bochford,  the  castle  escheated  to  the 
Crown.  James  I.  gave  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Waldegrave,  Bart. ;  whose  descendant,  JameK 
Lord  Waldegrave  conveyed  the  property  to 
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Sir  William  Humfreys,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 1716.  To  come  to  a  more  modern  date, 
it  was  lately  in  the  occupation  of  Edwin 
Heard,  Esq.,  as  tenant  of  E.  W.  Meade- 
Waldo.  The  brass  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  in 
thtD  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  is,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  five  "  garter  brasses  "  in  England. 

More  attractive  however  than  these  de- 
tails is  the  picturesqueness  of  Hever  Castle, 
and  the  romantic  picture  it  presents  in 
its  groupings  and  combinations  of  grey 
battlements,  shattered  towers,  Tudor-mul- 
lioned  windows,  gables,  and  turrets.  Infi- 
nitely impressive  is  the  approach  to  the  great 
gateway  across  the  well-filled  stagnant  moat, 
that  gateway  by  which  Hemy  VIII.  entered 
when  on  his  love-making  mission  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  for  Anne  Boleyn  is  the  heroJhe  of 
this  drama  in  stone.  Its  castellated  cha- 
i*acter  with  the  portcullis  and  machicolations 
surmounting  it,  tells  eloquently  of  the  by- 
gone contentions  of  which  it  has  been  the 
scene ;  and  when  once  standing  within  the 
quadrangle  upon  which  the  gateway  gives,  it 
seems  as  if  the  modern  world  were  but  a 
dream !  "  The  near,  afar  off  seems,  the 
distant,  nigh  :  The  now,  a  dream,  the  past, 
reality."  Doubtless,  the  merry  band  of 
painters  who,  one  summer  only  a  few  years 
ago,  became  the  temporary  occupants  of 
Hever  Castle,  must  have  felt  the  force  of 
Goethe's  words,  and  have  often  found  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  they  were  living  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  During  the  progress 
of  the  choice  bits,  and  the  backgrounds 
which  many  of  them  painted,  they  must 
indeed  have  been  earned  to  a  height  of 
enthusiasm  by  their  suiTOundings  entirely 
unattainable  in  the  studios  of  St.  John's 
Wood  or  Kensington.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  admirable  spur  to  an  artist's 
imaginative  faculties  than  a  residence  in  such 
a  home. 

Another  ■  well  -  preserved  and  inhabited 
moated  residence  is  Leeds  Castle  in  the 
parish  of  Broomfield,  over  against  Maid- 
stone. Various  periods  are  represented  in 
this  structure.  It  takes  us  back  even  further 
than  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  largely 
added  to,  especially  in  the  keep,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  whilst  the  comparatively 
modern  additions  and  repairs,  chiefly  made 
in  1822,  it  may  be  said,  bring  it  up  to  date, 
but  time  has  blended  the  whole  together  so 
harmoniously,  that  one  is  never  shocked  by 
incongi'uities  of  style. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and 
extensive  lake,  mainly  created  by  the 
damming*  up  of  an  adjacent  tributary  to 
the  Med  way,  and  built  upon  three  islands, 


each  connected  with  the  other  by  draw- 
bridges, it  must  have  afforded  an  almost 
impregnable  retreat,  in  the  pre-gunpowder 
days.  Indeed,  it  was  an  important  fortress, 
commanding  as  it  did  the  approach  to  Can- 
terbury and  the  sea-coast.  As  usual,  the 
main  drawbridge  is  now  replaced  by  one  of 
stone,  but  the  time-worn  hoary  old  bastion- 
walls  protecting  the  gateway  still  stand,  and 
give  a  very  significant  idea  of  its  former 
strength.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  building,  but  everywhere  the 
scars  and  brunts  tell  tales  legible  to  all, 
and  complete  a  picture  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
ceeded for  interest  and  beauty.  Richard  II. 
visited  Leeds :  Joan  of  Navarre  (consort  to 
Henry  IV.)  was  imprisoned  here  for  con- 
spiracy against  her  step-son ;  the  trial  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  1440,  by  Bishop 
Chichele,  with  a  host  more  of  historical 
events  too  numerous  to  specify  here,  tend  to 
make  Leeds  Castle  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth 
for  the  student  of  antiquarian  history.  Who- 
ever the  present  residents  may  be,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  every  one  of  them  ac- 
complished historians  and  archaeologists. 

The  neighbouring  county  of  Sussex  would 
compare  favourably  with  Kent  in  its  moated 
buildings,  even  did  it  possess  none  other  than 
Bodiam  Castle,  which,  in  itself  >  up  to  a  point, 
is  almost  unique.  Of  no  very  vast  extent, 
it  is  nevertheless  perfect  for  what  it  is,  and 
externally  at  least  presents  very  much  the 
same  appearance  now  that  it  did  at  the  time 
of  its  ereijtion  in  1386,  save  of  course  that  the 
exposure  of  the  stone  to  centuries  of  weather 
has  rendered  it  grey  and  hoary,  and  tinted 
it  with  the  tones  of  moss  and  lichen.  Its 
founder.  Sir  Edward  Dalyngrudge,  could  he 
"  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,''  would 
instantly  recognize  his  ancient  property. 
But  that  the  outside  then  was  new,  and  now  is 
old,  antiquarians  tell  us  there  is  no  difference 
in  its  construction  ;  whilst  again,  externally, 
it  is  in  a  singulai*  state  of  surface-preserva- 
tion. It  is,  however,  only  a  shell ;  the  inside 
being  ruinous  to  a  degree  in  many  important 
features,  and  quite  uninhabitable.  The  moat 
too,  broad,  deep,  and  pellucid,  cannot  have 
much  changed,  and  in  quiet  weather  will,  in 
places,  reflect  the  tall  walls  and  towers  of  the 
picturesque  old  pile  with  the  same  fidelity  it 
displayed  in  feudal  times,  when  mail-clad 
knights  thronged  in  and  around  it,  and 
summoned  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
drawbridge  with  clarion  notes.  Lovely 
water  lilies  here  and  there  abound,  that 
might  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
likened  to  fairy  platfortns  by  which  to  gain 
access  to  the  erewhile  portcullised  gatewav. 
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were  it  not  that  a  solid  arched  structure  now 
replaces  the  ancient  drawbridge.  In  some 
lights  the  effect  of  the  alternate  square  and 
round  towers  breaking  the  lines  of  the  four 
walls  is  very  charming,  and  nestling  as  it 
seems  to  do  like  its  fellows  in  the  bosom  of  a 
verdant  vallej  backed  by  wooded  hills,  the 
landscape  painter  might  travel  far  ere  he 
discovered  a  more  alluring  subject  for  his 
pencil.  The  ground  plan  is  a  simple  square 
Mrith  a  loop-holed  circular  tower  projecting  at 
each  comer,  and  from  which  the  bowmen  of 
yore  commanded  a  wide  range  of  the  ap- 
proaches. The  intermediate  four  square 
towers  present  an  agreeable  contrast  in  the 
general  lines,  and  except  that  the  owl  and 
bat  may  now  find  undisturbed  security  in 
these  lofty  turrets,  there  is  little,  as  we  have 
said,  to  suggest  the  vast  span  of  years  which 
have  passed  away  since  the  building  of  the 
stronghold.  Ugly  and  philistine  as  the  idea 
may  be,  one  might  suppose  that  if  the  whole 
outer  surface  were  scraped  and  cleaned,  and 
in  a  few  parts  made  good  with  similar  stone, 
the  drawbridge  replaced,  and  the  moat 
cleared  of  its  peaceful  greenery,  a  very  per- 
fect picture  would  be  presented  of  a  feudal 
castle  literally  as  it  looked  in  feudal  times, 
but  without  its  keep,  for  Bodiam  has  none. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  it 
from  Hastings,  either  by  train  to  the  village 
of  Robertsbridge  or  by  the  high  road.  A 
little  hamlet  close  to  the  castle  and  bearing 
the  same  name  offers  fair  country  quarters 
for  man  and  beast.  The  tidal  river  Bother, 
albeit  here  but  an  insignificant  stream,  finds 
its  way  through  locks  and  sluices  from  Kye 
to  the  village,  and  affords  the  principal  means 
of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  coal  and 
other  necessaries.  Formerly  it  is  said  the 
monks  from  Battle  Abbey  owned  a  wharf  here. 

The  Bother  divides  Kent  from  Sussex,  and 
since  we  have  stopped  over  it  into  Sussex  we 
may  say  that  that  county  abounds  in  ancient 
strongholds — strongholds,  that  is,  more  or 
less.  None  of  course  to  compare  with 
Bodiam  and  Hever,  but  very  useful  to  the 
meditative  wanderer,  as  marking  the  ''revolu- 
tion of  the  times,"  the  progress  of  civilization. 
From  the  domestic  hearth  of  the  present-day 
villa  we  may  gradually  return  by  aid  of 
these  old  crumbling  piles  to  the  ordinary 
moated  manor  house,  the  abode  of  a  com- 
paratively humble  squire,  thence  to  some 
completely  fortified  though  not  extensive 
castle,  hut  sufiiciently  formidable  to  make  it 
a  fitting  stepping-stone  back  to  the  stern, 
grim,  castellated,  beturreted  fortress  such  as 
that  of  Bodiam — ^to  the  days  when,  literally, 
a  man's  house  was  his  castle. 


Of  the  smaller,  or  moated  farm-house  sort  of 
home,  a  specimen  may  be  found  called  Great 
Wigsell  not  very  far  from  Bodiam,  to  which 
it  offers  a  striking  contrast.  Deserted,  de- 
caying, and  highly  pictorial,  the  present 
structure  is  nevertheless  of  no  great 
antiquity,  seeing  that  it  dates  back  only  to 
1641,  by  which  period  moate  for  purposes  of 
defence  were  discarded.  Yet  it  clearly  occupies 
the  site  of  some  very  ancient  mansion  which 
relied  on  this  form  of  security  from  attack ; 
for  there  is  the  well-marked  deep  fosse  now 
doing  duty  as  a  peaceful  orchard.  It  is 
noticeable  mainly  as  representing  another 
class  of  the  ''  moat  defensive  "tea  house. 

Passing  into  Surrey  for  a  moment,  since 
we  are  so  near,  attention  should  also  be 
drawn  to  one  more  house  of  the  same  calibre, 
as  still  farther  illustrative  of  our  subject 
— except  that  in  this  case  the  abode  is  main- 
tained in  good  repair,  and  all  things  done  tc 
preserve  ito  character.  The  moat  is  filled, 
the  house  is  inhabited,  the  gardens  flourish, 
and  the  old  world  aspect  of  the  place  is  most 
consistently  retained,  and  combined  with  the 
latest  conveniences  of  modern  life.  This  is 
Great  Tangley  near  Guildford.  King  John 
is  said  to  have  had  a  hunting  lodge  here,  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  present  building  is  no 
older  than  1582.  ''  It  is  a  strong  timber 
built  dwelling  with  overhanging  stories,  large 
windows  and  gable  ends  ;  the  moat,  eight  or 
nine  feet  deep,  is  copiously  supplied  with 
running  water  by  a  stream." 

The  southern  counties  of  England  will 
yield  many  similar  examples  on  various 
scales  of  these  minor  forms  of  the  ''  Moated 
House,"  noting  to  wit  Groombridge,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells,  still  doing  duty  as  a 
country  seat,  together  with  Scotney  Castle, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  within 
range  of  the  well-known  village  of  Lamber- 
hurst.  But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  portion  of  the  land, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  entirely  devoid  of 
the  mansion  fairly  claiming  a  place  under  our 
heading.  The  Midlands  are  rich  in  this 
regard,  as  is  natural,  for  are  not  the  broad 
acres  thereaboute  the  battle  field,  as  it  were, 
of  England  1  Tewkesbury  Abbey  being  the 
Walhalla  of  ite  mail-clad  heroes.  Nay,  the 
very  town  itself  might  be  denominated  a 
"  moated  city,"  with  its  affluence  of  water^ 
ways,  inasmuch  as  you  can  scarcely  walk  a 
hundred  yards  through  the  streets  of  its  old- 
world  houses  without  catehing  sight  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  winding  rivers^  the  classic 
Avon  and  the  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  which 
seem  to  encircle  it  in  the  long  reaches  of 
their  loving  embrace. 
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A  place  too  called  Burtmorton  Court,  near 
Tewkesbury,  is  full  of  curious  interest,  were 
it  only  to  show  how  the  modern  spirit  of 
utility  can  adapt  the  massive  masonry  of 
yore  to  practical  purposes,  for  literally  there 
is  a  modern  formhouBe  containing  many 
good-sized  rooms,  enclosed  within  the  ample 
and  lofty  ancient  hall ;  and  every  nook  and 
comer  is  turned  to  good  account  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy  farm,  "  to  which  com- 
plexion" the  thirteenth  century  foundations 


fishery."  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  is 
spoken  of  "  as  a  castle  enclosed  by  moats," 
but  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  having  been 
the  home  of  the  distinguished  family  of  the 
Norths.  Eoger,  the  second  Baron  of  that 
ilk,  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  here  for 
three  days  in  1578  ;  at  the  time  lie  was 
Treasurer  of  her  household.  The  castle  was 
built  by  his  father  Edward,  the  first  Baron 
North,  on  "  oneof  those  artificial  quadrangular 
islands  which  are  so  common  in  Norfolk  and 
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of  Burtmorton  Court  have  been  brought,  moat 
and  all  ! 

From  their  proverbial  flatness,  the  eastern 
counties  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  to 
supply  their  quota  of  watei^girdled  mansions. 
KirtlingTowero,  in  Cambridgeshire  or  Suffolk, 
we  forget  which,  is  one  of  these,  and  the 
estate,  known  at  the  time  of  the  "  Great 
Survey  "  as  CherteKnge,  on  which  it  stands, 
once  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Earl 
Harold.  "  It  was  then  an  extensive  domain 
with  its  park,  btatiarutn  tUvaticarum  and  its 


Suffolk,  and  whose  history  for  the  most  part 
has  been  lost  in  the  distant  past.  The  island 
ut  Kirtling  was  originally  a  rectangle  of  about 
seven  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  an 
enormous  moat  of  greatdepth,  and  fifty  yards 
wide."  .  .  .  "Theremainsof  extensive  earth 
works  towards  the  east  clearly  indicate  that 
at  whatever  time  the  moat  was  excavated  it 
must  have  involved  a  prodigious  expenditure 
of  organized  labour,  and  that  the  island  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  place  of  defence  and 
security.     It  ia  evident  too,  from  the  position 
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of  the  Norman  church,  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  stronghold  which  ezieted  long 
before  the  Conquest.  Such  portion  of  the 
earth  dug  up  to  form  the  moat  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  construction  of  necessary 
dnDiH  was  heaped  up  on  the  island,  and  on 
this  plateau  Edward  Lord  North  built  his 
mansion."  "  Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary, 
paid  a  visit  to  Kirtling  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  Margaretta,  widow  of 
William  sixth  Lord  North,  I'etained  Kirtling 
as  her  dower  house." 

Then    again    at    Helmingham    Hall,    in 


SuSolk,  we  have  a  most  Rtrikiug  contrast  in 
the  way  medieevalism  still  keeps  its  grip  on  the 
nineteenth  century,  under  appreciative  hand^. 
About  eight  miles  from  Ipswich  on  the 
high  road  from  that  town  to  Framlingham, 
and  not  far  from  the  latter  place,  is  situated 
Helmingham  Hall,  a  moated  Elizabethan 
mansion  equal  almost  in  interest  to  any  in  the 
kingdom.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
siveparkcelebratedforthesizeof  itsoak-tree.=, 
and  well  stocked  with  red  and  fallow  deer, 
the  house  is  approached  through  a  long,  finely- 
grown  arching  avenue  also  of  oaks,  having 
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two  lodges  at  its  commencement,  and  gate- 
houses at  its  termJDAtion.  The  encirvling 
water  is  crossed  by  two  drawbridgea  still 
practicable,  and  supposed  to  be  raised  every 
night.  The  edifice  is  quadrangnlar  in  ite 
plao,  the  centre  occupied  by  a  courtyard 
which  has  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  ball. 
The  entire  rebuilding  of  that  portion  of  this 
ancient  seat  known  as  the  "  garden  front," 
as  well  an  its  complete  renovation  and  re- 
furnishing throughout  in  the  Tudor  fashion, 
ore  due  to  its  present  proprietors.  Many  of 
the  chambers  ore  adorned  by  fine  old  family 


with  the  daughter  of  the  house  of  Cuke. 
Queen  Elizabeth  favoured  him  greatly,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  visited  him — as  she  also  did  Boger  North 
at  Kirtling — at  Uelmiugham  or  Hem,ing}it- 
Aam,  during  her  progresses  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Korfolkaad  Suffolk.  Whilst  staying 
with  him  she  stood  godmother  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  an  antique  lute,  said  to  be  her  gift  as 
a  memento  of  the  event,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
relics  in  the  Hall.  It  boars  the  date  1G80, 
and  b  kept  in  a  room  adjoining  the  library. 
The   library   itself  contuna   a   considerable 


porti-aita  from  generation  to  generation,  from 
the  cunning  hands  of  Leiy,  Kneller,  and  Sir 
Joshua  among  others.  Built  by  one  Liouel 
Tollemache  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  site  of  the  more  aucieut  moated 
manor  house,  styled  Cuke  Hall,  it  is  a  trea- 
iiure  house  of  choice  ielic.>,  and  so  perfect 
in  its  details  that  it  is  almost  unique  amongst 
our  many  fine  old  country  seats.  This  Lionel 
ToUemocho  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Tolle- 
mache, and  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
establish  himself  at  Helminghani.  He  in- 
herited the  property  through  his  marriage 


number  of  MS3. :  one,  King  Alfred's  Temp- 
latimi  of  Oratino,  and  many  ancient  tomes  ; 
omoagst  othe)-^,  the  first  book  printed  in 
England  by  Caaiton.  The  property  still  re- 
mains in  the  Tollemache  family.  The  father 
of  the  original  Lionel,  the  Joliu  Tollemache 
above-mentioned,  was  the  first  of  the  name 
to  settle  in  these  parts ;  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Roger  South,  of 
Saw  trey,  in  Huutingdonshire, 

The  mention  of  this  county  takes  us  in 
the  erratic  swallow-like  flight  by  which  we 
are  skimming  over  some  moated  houses  to 
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Buckden  Palace,  or  Towers,  near  Hunting- 
don. A  venerable  pile  is  this  old  episcopal 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  chiefly 
constructed  of  brick,  and  with  the  usual 
watery  girdle.  It  comprises  two  quadrangular 
courts,  distinguished  by  the  gateway  tower, 
and  the  keep,  with  its  octagonal  turrets; 
hence  its  secondary  title,  Buckden  Towers. 
It  contains  several  spacious  apartments,  and 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Botherham  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Large  sums  have  since 
been  expended  by  different  prelates  on  the 
fabric,  particularly  by  Bishops  Williams  and 
Saunderson,  the  former  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  the  latter  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  situation  of  the  edifice  is 
extremely  pleasant,  but  the  grounds  are 
by  no  means  extensive.  The  manor  was 
granted  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  by  the  Abbot  of  Ely,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  privilege  of  making  his 
abbacy  into  a  bishopric.  Several  bishops 
have  been  buried  in  the  parish  church,  and 
the  monuments  erected  to  their  memory  are 
worth  seeing. 

Huntingdonshire  possesses,  besides  Buck- 
den, a  very  fine  and  noble  old  country  seat, 
entitled  Horeham  Hall,  which,  with  its  crow- 
stepped  gables,  ornamental  bricked  chimney 
stacks,  massive  square  tower,  and  beautiful 
bay  windows,  is  externally  a  feature  in  the 
landscape  not  to  be  overlooked.  Internally, 
the  octagonal  staircase  and  fine  hall  would 
alone  demand  close  observation,  for,  having 
been  built  by  Sir  John  Cutts,  Under  Trea- 
surer during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary,  we  may 
be  sure  there  can  be  no  lack  of  mind's-eye 
historical  pictures  for  those  who  have  the 
wit  to  see  them.  The  maiden  Queen  paid 
her  early  home  more  than  one  visit  in  after 
life.  Leland  speaks  irreverently  of  its 
founder  as  "  Old  Cutts,"  but  regards  the  hall 
itself  as  "  a  very  sumptuous  house  with  a 
goodly  pond  or  lake  by  it."  And  but  for 
this  pond  or  lake,  it  could  scarcely  perhaps 
be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  moated  houses. 

In  order  to  bring  our  swallow  flight  over 
these  ancient  roofs  to  a  fair  conclusion,  we 
have  reserved  to  the  last  what  may  be  called 
the  choicest  of  them  all,  Stokesay  Castle. 

In  it  we  find  once  more  an  illustration  of 
the  indifference  with  which  the  early  builders 
regarded  the  fact  of  a  site  being  commanded 
by  surrounding  heights-  In  olden  times,  as 
we  have  said,  the  moat  was  the  first  and 
strongest  line  of  defence,  and  for  the  secur- 
ing of  which  all  other  considerations  gave 
way.  Very  precious  as  a  record  of  this  im- 
portant feature,  as  of  many  others,  is  this 


Shropshire  page  from  the  past.  Alike  to  the 
antiquary  and  lover  of  the  picturesque  it 
supplies  an  endless  fund  of  research  and  ad- 
miration historically  and  pictorially.  No 
fairer  or  more  striking  object  of  the  kind 
could  be  met  with  in  a  day's  march  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Here, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  principality,  one  can 
readily  imagine  this  time-worn,  moss-grown 
group  of  tower  and  gable  doing-  good  service 
in  repelling  the  raids  and  forays  made  in  the 
middle  ages  by  the  then  unsubdued  Welsh. 
Fittingly  does  it  seem  to  body  forth  the  spirit 
of  the  feudal  lords,  who,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
conflict,  strengthened  by  moat  and  earth- 
work, drawbridge  and  portcullis,  embattled 
tower  and  loopholed  wall,  the  outposts  of  the 
kingdom.  Stokesay,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Edward,  acted  as  one  of  those  frontier 
fortresses  held  by  the  Lords  of  the  Marches, 
who,  under  the  stern  sway  of  feudal  rule, 
played  such  conspicuous  parts  in  the  history 
of  *'  our  rough  island  story." 

Essentially  composite  in  its  character  and 
of  course  of  various  dates,  it  shows  by  many 
signs,  such  as  the  mullioned  windows  and 
gables  of  the  hall,  that  the  domesticities  of 
life  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  needs 
of  some  of  the  owners  of  Stokesay.  The 
thirteenth  century  is  represented  by  no  better 
example  of  the  fortified  mansion,  the  fortifi- 
cation of  it  subsequently  being  a  necessity  of 
the  troublous  times.  Few  such  relics  have 
so  fortunately  and  successfully  escaped  the 
havoc  of  the  centuries  with  so  little  alteration. 
The  average  width  of  the  moat  is  over  twenty 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  six,  at  one  time  pro- 
bably more.  Cleared  out  some  years  ago,  a 
few  interesting  curiosities  were  discovered  in 
the  sha^pe  of  coins,  tokens,  china,  etc.,  and  a 
somewhat  mysterious  stone  implement,  or,  as 
is  supposed,  a  Saxon  dial  pierced  with  a 
central  hole  for  the  gnomouy  and  six  in  the 
circumference,  the  latter  indicating,  it  is  as- 
sumed, the  divisions  of  time  according  to  the 
Saxon  reckoning,  vMay  morgen,  undem,  non, 
an,  and  cefen.  These  articles  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  building. 

The  most  striking  feature  on  approaching 
the  structure  is  the  Elizabethan  gatehouse 
replacing  in  all  likelihood  the  original  port- 
cullis and  drawbridge.  The  timbers  and 
cross  beams  richly  carved  in  places,  and  still 
well  preserved,  give  by  their  time-blackened 
lines,  contrasting  with  the  lighter  and  white 
materials,  that  effect  of  picturesqueness  for 
which  the  half-timbered  houses  of  the  period 
are  celebrated.  A  bold  archway  thi*ough  the 
gatehouse  of  course  admits  one  to  the  court- 
yard. Opposite  is  the  great  hall  with  its 
three   handsome  mullioned    and  transomed 
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windows  separated  by  three  sturdy  buttresses 
supporting  the  stone  roof,  and  at  one  end  of 
it   the  tower.     For  the   sake  of   additional 
domestic  accommodation,  this  court  was,  for 
many  years,  encumbered  with  a  penthouse, 
and  other  timbered  erections,  which  although 
of  anterior  date  to  the  gatehouse,  were  suf- 
ficiently modem  compared  to  the  more  durable 
parts  of  the  structure  to  justify  their  re- 
moval, considering  how  they  interfered  with 
the   original   design   of   the   whole.      Some 
evidence  yet  remains  near  the  tower  that  the 
court  was  once  surrounded  by  a  strong  para- 
pet with  cross-bow  loopholes.     Again  vivid 
suggestions  of  "  the  brave  days  of  old  "  are 
aroused  by  a  contemplation  of  the  interior  of 
the  hall ;  its  fine  proportions  and  lofty,  heavy, 
beam-arched  roof,  its  solid  masonry,  handsome 
windows,  and  admirable  specimens  of  Early 
English  corbels,  whence  spring  the  timbers 
of  the  arching  roof.     It  boasts  no  fireplace, 
and  the  smoke-blackened  ceiling  just  above  a 
certain  octagonal  piece  of  pavement  indicates 
that  a  brazier  was  the  only  means  in  use  for 
warming  the  huge  apartment.     A  room  be- 
low the  hall  at  the  northern  end  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  is  pointed  out  as  a  portion  of 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  mass.     Lighted 
only  by  narrow  loopholes,  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  prepared  for  defence. 

Connected  with  this  apartment  is  a  deepish 
well,  which  on  being  emptied  some  years  ago 
proved  to  have  been  made  a  receptacle  for 
the  debris  of  the  feasting  and  wassail  carried 
on  in  the  baronial  hall,  inasmuch  as  amongst 
the  noisome  rubbish  were    discovered    the 
skulls  of  an  antlered  deer,  a  wild  boar,  and 
the    bones  of  other  animals  such  as  sheep, 
oxen,  etc. — evidence  that  sanitation  did  not 
enter  largely  into  the  considerations  of  the 
mediseval  ages  and  sages.     This  well  is  con- 
nected with  the  moat.     Upwards,  and  out- 
side the  hall,  a  stone  stair  conducts  to  what 
was  called  the  solar  or  withdrawing  room, 
and  there  are  traces  that  at  one  time  a  roof 
of  some  sort  sheltered  the  way  taken  by  the 
ladies   retiring   from  the  banquet   to   their 
special  domain.     Another  ascending  stair  of 
solid  oak  leads  to  two  chambers  on  the  first 
floor,  known  as  the  priests'  rooms — one  paved 
^vith   curious   tiles,    but   both   indifferently 
lighted  by  an  ogee  window   of  more  recent 


date,  and  others  of  lancet  form.  Above  these 
again,  is  a  more  ample,  better  lighted  apart- 
ment, not  always  existing  without  divisions. 
The    withdrawing-room    before     mentioned 
likewise  contains  a  beautifully  carved  oak 
fireplace  of  the  date  of  James  or  Charles ; 
added  obviously  on  the  introduction  of  such 
luxuries    by   one   Sir   Samuel   Baldwyn,   a 
cultured  gentleman  of  refined  taste  and  an 
erewhile  owner  of  Stokesay.      Many  more 
inferior  apartments  above  and  below  stairs, 
wainscoted,     panelled,      and     begirt     with 
the   fixtures    and    decorations    of    various 
periods,  connected  by  external  as  well  as  in- 
ternal   stairs,  claim   the  antiquary's    close 
attention.   The  great  tower,  as  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  old  pile,  should  be  included  in 
this  last  remark,  for  many  of  the  ways  of 
communication  from  one  floor  to  another  are 
carried  up  within  the  enormous  thickness  of 
its  walls,  and  each  story  of  it  is  well  worthy 
of  study.     Crowned  with  embrasures,  loop- 
holed  battlements,  and  the  remains  of  some 
construction    for  protecting  the    defenders 
from  the  assaults  of  the  catapult,  and  other 
primitive   weapons   of  war,   mark   it  as  of 
great  antiquity,  but  disputes  arise  among  the 
learned  in  such  matters  as  to  whether  it   or 
the   hall  was  the  first  to  be  erected.     The 
tower — sixty  feet  high — is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  one  Laurence  de  Ludlow,  about 
1280,  when  he  received  a  permit  to  fortify 
his  mansion.     Impossible  here  would  it  be  to 
wade  through  the  pedigrees  of  the  various 
families  who  have  held  it.     The  Ludlows  are 
said  to  have  done  so  for  over  200  years,  until 
by  marriage  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  the 
Verdons  or  Yemons,  then  by  the  same  means 
to  the  Mainwarings,  and  so  on  to  the  Bald- 
wyns,  &c,  until  at  the  termination  of  the 
civil  wars,  it  was  disfortified.     Since  then  it 
has  been  free  from  strife  and  turmoil,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  absolute  decay  and 
ruin  but  for  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of 
Lord  Craven,  who  put  a  stop  to  its  further 
desecration. 

So,  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Ludlow, 
there  it  still  stands — a  unique  monument  of 
the  long  ago,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  moated 
castles,  mansions,  and  manor-houses  of 
England,  invaluable  at  once  to  the  historian, 
the  poet,  the  antiquary,  and  the  artist. 

W.  W.  Fenn. 


0  the  English  traveller  ]>er- 
haps  the  most  interesting 
district  of  France  is  that 
traversed  by  the  Orleans 
Railway,  as  upon  that 
ground  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  his 
own  history,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  he  is 
best  acquainted  with  in  the  chronicles  of 
France,  have  been  acted.  Orleans  is  redolent 
with  memories  of  Marie  Touchet,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  above 
all  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Blois  csilln  up  some  of 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  French  story — 
the  murders  of  the  Due  and  Cardinal  de 
Guise,  and  reminiscences  of  the  star-gazing 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whose  observatory, 
-where  she  and  Nostradamus  cast  the  nativi- 
ties of  her  ill-fated  sons,  still  stands  beside 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  maJile  Tours  classic  ground  to 
all  readers  of  Quentin  Durward.  Poitiers, 
the  most  picturesque  of  ancient  French 
towns,  is,  from  its  association  with  one  of 
the  heroic  figures  of  our  own  history,  almost 
as  much  English  as  French.  Angouldme, 
with  its  terraced  heights  and  grim  old  tower, 
last  remnant  of  a  mighty  fortress  once 
the  residence  of  the  conqueror  of  Poitiers, 
is  also  hauntod  by  the  ghost  of  Edward's 
gallant  son ;  and  to  descend  from  the  heights 
of  chronicle  and  romance  to  the  prose  of 
commerce,  there  is  no  name,  not  even  Paris, 
more  familiar,  either  to  the  stay-at-home  or 
travelling  Briton  than  that  of  Cognac.  Lying 
out  of  the  track  of  the  regular  tourist,  it  is 
seldom  visited,  yet  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view  it  is  better  woi'th  a  journey  than 
half  the  show  places  that  are  crowded  during 
every  season — at  least  we  found  it  so. 

Early  one  bright  spring  morning  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  grand  old  Hotol  de  France, 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  Baptisto  Bousseau, 


and  descending  one  of  the  almost  perpendicu- 
larly steep  streets,  cast  a  last  look  xipon  the 
crag-like  and  battlemented  town,  and  while 
the  mists  wei-e  still  rolling  over  the  vast  plain 
beyond  and  the  icicles  were  hanging  from  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel  into  which  we  were  about 
to  plunge,  took  tickets  at  the  Angoulcme 
station  for  Cognac.  Quitting  the  main  for 
the  Rochefort  branch  line  we  passed  thi-ough 
a  country  that  a  few  years  ago  was  covered 
with  flourishing  vineyards,  now,  thanks  to 
the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  reduced  to  a 
mere  desert.  The  landscape  is  monotonously 
dreary,  tracts  of  flat  covered  with  sickly- 
looking  grass,  or  the  blackened  stumps  of 
dead  vines,  with  here  and  there  an  insignifi- 
cant town  or  village,  are  the  almost  unvary- 
ing characteristics  of  a  nearly  two  hours' 
journey.  Arrived  at  Cognac  the  prospect 
from  the  railway-station  is  much  the  same, 
barrenness  everywhere  meets  the  eve,  for 
the  peculiar  soil  in  which  the  brandy  grape 
best  flourishes  ia  not  adapted  for  any  other 
kind  of  cultivation.  Nor  does  a  long  dusty 
I'oad  with  mean-looking  houses  on  each  side, 
that  forms  the  approach  to  the  town,  more 
favourably  impress  the  visitor. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Cognac  must 
have  been  a  most  unique  specimen  of  n 
mediieval  town,  but  since  18j0  the  hand  of 
modern  improvement  has  been  heavily  lai<l 
upon  it.  The  ancient  chuix'h  of  St.  Wgei-, 
which  datos  back  to  the  time  when  the  da^ 
Kcendant*  of  Taillefer  were  counts  of  the 
province,  before  it  was  united  to  the  crown 
of  France,  has  been  gaudily  restoretl — ami 
spoiled;  the  old  bridge,  almost  as  antique, 
that  spanned  the  Charente  has  been  snpei-- 
seded  by  a  spick  and  span  new  one  ;  streets 
that  were  built  in  the  fourteenth  and  even 
thirteenth  centuries  have  been  demolished  or 
modernised,  and  gas,  the  telegraph,  and  the 
railway  introduced.  In  the  centre  of  a  wide 
place,  from  which  the  principal  thoronghfare.s 
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i^adiate,  is  a  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Francis  the  First,  representing  him  at  the 
battle  of  Marignano  trampling  a  prostrate 
foe  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs ;  it  is  a  modern 
erection,  however,  not  yet  twenty  years  old. 
There  is  a  boulevard,  in  the  very  respect- 
able-looking houses  of  which  some  of  the 
merchants  dwell.  There  is  a  Lyc6e,  a  really 
noble  building ;  there  is  a  public  garden  or 
park,  with  seats  and  shady  trees ;  shops  with 
large  windows  and  puffing  advertisements  of 
their  goods — all  in  that  good  nineteenth 
century  fashion  which  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
whole  world  to  one  dreary  monotony. 

Although  away  from  the  great  centres 
where  history  has  been  made,  Cognac  is  not 
without  interesting  historical  associations. 
The  early  form  of  its  name,  Compniacum, 
indicates  a  Roman  origin ;  it  was  pa^  of  the 
dower  which  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  brought 
to  our  second  Henry.  John,  his  son,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  d'Angou- 
leme,  resided  here  for  some  time,  and  here  his 
widow  married  her  first  love,  the  Comte  de 
la  Marche.  During  the  wars  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  Cognac  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  it  was  in  this  town  that 
shortly  before  his  death  the  Black  Prince 
ordered  his  forces  to  assemble  to  oppose  the 
approach  of  the  Dues  d'Anjou  and  Berry. 
Francis  the  First,  who  is  the  great  historical 
figure  of  the  place  and  memories  of  whom 
meet  your  eye  at  every  turn,  was  born  here, 
so  was  his  sister  Marguerite.  Later  on, 
during  the  wars  of  the  League,  it  witnessed 
some  stirring  scenes.  It  was  besieged  by 
Conde  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  in 
the  days  of  the  Fronde,  when  those  famous 
generals  were  in  arms  against  the  royal 
authority.  Of  this  period  there  is  a  story 
told  of  an  heroic  woman,  Marie  de  Yerdelin, 
wife  of  the  Marquis  d'Ars,  one  of  the 
besieged ;  under  the  enemy's  fire  she  several 
times  ventured  to  carry  provisions  to  the 
beleaguered  ones,  who  were  reduced  to  the 
most  terrible  extremities.  When  on  the 
very  verge  of  despair  they  received  news 
of  approaching  succour,  and  issuing  forth 
attacked  Condi's  army  so  fiercely  that  taken 
between  two  fires  it  was  cut  to  pieces.  This 
>;eems  to  be  the  last  historical  event  connected 
with  Cognac. 

£nough  of  the  ancient  town  is  left  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  primitive  condition;  behind 
modem  fa^^es  lingers  many  a  remnant  of 
medi»valism.  The  Hotel  d'Orleans  in  which 
we  stayed,  though  most  of  the  rooms  and  the 
outward  walls  were  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago 
— not,  however,  before  the  latter  one  day 
collapsed  and  fell  into  the  street — has  a  wide 


stone  staircase  said  to  be  nearly  six  hundred 
years  old,  with  the  solid  stone  steps  so  worn 
into  sloping  hollows  by  the  many  generations 
of  feet  that  have  trodden  them  that  the 
descent  has  liocome  somewhat  perilous. 
Passing  down  a  street  in  which  the  builder 
has  succeeded  in  spoiling  without  effacing 
antiquity,  we  come  upon  a  market-place 
surrounded  by  old  houses,  with  a  new  market- 
building  in  the  centre,  in  which  sit  quaint 
figures  of  peasant  women  in  tall  caps  and 
real  Mother  Hubbard  cloaks,  such  as  their 
ancestresses  might  have  worn  in  the  days 
when  Francis  was  king.  Down  towards  the 
river,  just  out  of  hearing  of  the  din  and 
chatter  of  the  chafferers  and  buyers,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  strangest  old-world  place ;  a 
narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  street,  with  houses 
on  each  side,  so  quaint  and  fantastic  that  only 
the  pencil  of  an  artist  could  picture  them ; 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  of  atmospheric 
and  other  influences  have .  done  much  to  ac- 
centuate the  curious  designs  of  the  mediaeval 
or  Renaissance  architect,  and  to  twist  and 
curve  the  houses  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  now  forwards,  now  backwards,  and  in 
any  line  save  the  perpendicular.  One  house 
rises  with  a  perfectly  flat  fcb^ade  until  the 
topmost  story  is  reached,  and  that  overhangs 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  thi^atens  to  fall  and 
crush  the  passenger  beneath ;  in  others,  story 
beetles  over  story  with  a  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  gravity  that  is  quite  appalling ;  most  have 
small  latticed  windows,  some  have  elaborately 
carved  doorways,  and  doors,  and  beams,  and 
some  are  adorned  with  images,  or  grotesque 
gargoyles.  Once  upon  a  time  these  build- 
ings were  all  pure  white;  they  are  now 
black,  or  rather  piebald,  a  condition  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  grimness  to  their  aspect. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  atmospheric  influence 
but  of  the  fumes  from  the  great  brandy 
warehouses,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
anon.  We  gaze  upon  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable looking  of  these  structures  with 
especial  interest,  as  tradition  assei*ts  it  to  be 
the  house  in  which  Francis  the  First  was 
nursed.  Above  the  door,  in  alto  relievo^ 
is  his  crest,  a  salamander,  and  the  legend 
nutrico  et  extinguo,  and  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  is  the  inscription :  Ne  .  cito  . 
credcis .  ne .  mate .  dicas .  immicum  .  vita.  No- 
thing changed  in  appearance  in  this  thorough- 
fare, save  that  the  houses  were  then  new 
and  bright  and  strong,  since  the  brother  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre  looked  upon  it  w^ith 
baby  eyes.  The  stream  of  modern  life  has 
flowed  away  fi^om  it ;  it  is  deserted ;  it  has  a 
death-like  repose,  even  under  the  glare  of  the 
noon-day  sun  which   gilds  its  jwinted  roofs 
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and  glints  here  and  there  upon  its  walls,  but 
cannot  penetrate  its  narrow  defiles ;  no  face 
is  visible  at  its  casements,  no  one  passes  in 
or  out  of  its  closed  doors.  Now  and  again  a 
woman  with  sun-browned  face,  a  handker- 
chief of  gaudy  colours  twisted  round  her 
head,  turban  fashion,  and  in  quaint  dress, 
plods  slowly  along  like  a  survival  of  medieval- 
ism, then  all  again  is  silent  and  lonely. 

Leisurely  we  stroll  down  the  zig-zag  rough 
stoned  street,  out  of  which  branch  others  as 
strange,  until  we  arrive  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Charente.  Through  a  lofty  archway 
with  bastions  on  each  side,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  fortifications,  we  catch  sight 
of  a  square  of  antique  houses,  and  on  bne 
side  a  massive  pile  of  masonry.  This  is  the 
fountain  of  Francis  the  First,  and  was  raised 
by  that  monarch  to  supply  the  castle,  which 
is  close  by,  with  water.  Two  women  with 
turban-like  head-dresses  and  dark  faces  are 
filling  their  pitchers;  these  are  the  only 
human  figures  in  sight. 

Close  to,  almost  adjoining,  the  frowning 
gateway,  looking  down  upon  the  soft  flowing 
Charente  and  its  tree-shaded  banks  that 
have  on  this  spring  day  a  verdure  quite 
English,  stands  the  once  famous  castle  of 
Cognac,  begun  in  the  year  1448  by  John, 
Comte  d' Angouleme,  and  completed  by  Louise 
de  Savoie  and  her  son,  Francis.  The  out- 
ward walls  are  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
though  the  building  is  now  used  as  the 
brandy  warehouse  of  Otard  and  Dupuy, 
even  its  interior,  in  its  main  outlines,  is 
much  the  same  as  when  Francis  and  his 
sister  Marguerite,  both  bom  within  its  walls, 
wandered  through  its  chambers  and  corridors 
as  boy  and  girl.  Prosaic  enough  are  the 
scenes  enacted  there  now ;  the  porter's  lodge 
with  its  heavy  stone  arches  is  used  as  a 
place  for  branding  the  cases  and  casks ;  the 
guards'  gallery,  an  apartment  of  immense 
extent,  with  stone-ribbed  ceiling,  pillared 
doorways,  and  carved  pediments,  is  a  store 
house ;  a  gloomy,  windowless  room,  once 
a  prison,  and  upon  the  walls  of  which 
a  wretched  captive  has  carved  some  memor- 
anda, is  now  filled  with  casks ;  so  also  is 
a  s{)acious  room  that  was  once  a  bed- 
chamber ;  above  the  huge  fireplace  rises  a 
conical  chimney  board ;  Louise  of  Savoie,  or 
Francis,  or  Marguerite,  might  have  slept 
here,  and  on  winter  nights  have  lain  in  their 
beds  and  gazed  upon  the  ruddy  glai-e  of  the 
firelight  flashing  and  dancing  beneath  that 
grimy  old  piece  of  woodwork.  There  is  the 
chapel  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle 
performed  their  devotions,  still  dim  and 
mysterious    though   crammed    with    barrels 


and  puncheons.  A  noble  apartment,  a 
hundrod  feet  long,  with  groined  roof  and  a 
row  of  deep-set  mullioned  windows,  was  once 
the  banqueting  hall :  many  a  splendid  feast 
has  been  held  there,  graced  by  many  a  noble 
and  lovely  presence.  One  of  the  windows 
opens  upon  a  balcony;  Francis  and  Marguerite 
must  many  a  time  have  stood  there  and 
looked  out  upon  almost  the  same  landscape 
that  stretches  before  it  now.  In  this  apart- 
ment most  probably  met  that  assembly  of 
Notables  summoned  by  the  king  after  his 
return  from  his  German  captivity  to  debate 
upon  the  conditions  of  his  release ;  the 
result  of  that  deliberation,  known  in  history 
as  the  Holy  League  of  Cognac,  plunged  all 
Europe  into  bloodshed.  These  walls,  which 
have  seen  the  sheen  of  velvet  and  the  flash- 
ing of  jewels,  and  resounded  with  the  clank 
of  swords  and  knightly  spurs,  and  have 
beheld  all  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Francis's  splendid  court,  now  look 
down  only  upon  the  blue  blouses  of  work- 
men, and  know  no  sound  save  the  cooper  s 
hammer. 

The  old  castle  is  not  the  only  place  in 
Cognac  in  which  modern  commerce  has  taken 
up  its  abode  in  antique  dwellings.  The 
premises  of  Messrs.  Hennessy  were  once  a 
Franciscan  monastery;  the  outward  walls  have 
never  been  altered,  and  within  piles  of  brandy 
casks  loom  through  the  dim  light  beneath 
groined  roofs  that  once  echoed  to  the  solemn 
strains  of  the  mass.  But  in  Cognac  every- 
thing and  everybody  are  associated,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  brandy ;  if  you  come  upon 
a  grand  pile  of  buildings  you  may  be  assured 
they  are  brandy  warehouses ;  if  you  see  an 
unusually  fine  house  it  is  certain  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  brandy  merchant ;  the  very 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  it.  As  we  have 
noted  in  a  previous  page,  its  deposits  have 
imparted  a  new  aspect  to  every  bit  of 
masonry  its  fumes  can  i*each,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  description  of  Cognac 
without  some  account  of  that  commerce  upon 
which  its  very  existence  depends. 

Although  distillation  was  understood  by 
the  Arabian  alchemists  centuries  before,  a 
French  physician  and  alchemist,  Amauld  de 
Villeneuve,  who  died  in  1360,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  distilled  the  famous 
aqua  vitas,  which  the  discoverer  proclaimed 
to  be  a  panacea  for  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  "This  water  of  life,"  he  wrote,  "is  the 
water  of  immortality,  since  it  lengthens  our 
days,  dissipates  unhealthy  humours,  cheers 
the  heart  and  prolongs  youth."  Such  praiseb 
were  considereid  by  no  means  extravagant  in 
that  age,  and  the  extmordinary  virtues  of 
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aqua  vita  were  universally  believed  in ;  it 
was  used,  however,  rather  as  a  medicine  or 
cordial  than  a  beverage.  In  1560  it  was 
given  oat  to  the  Hungarian  miners  as  a 
remedy  against  the  cold  unwholesome  air  of 
the  mines,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  the 
En^flish  army  in  Flanders  was  provided  with 
it  as  a  corr^ive  against  the  damp  of  the 
climate.  That  it  was  used  in  this  country  in 
Shakespeare's  time  is  proved  by  the  Nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  exclaiming,  **  Give  me 
some  aqua  vitseT'  Nantes  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  seat  of  the  trade ;  thence  it 
was  smuggled  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
our  southern  coast.  In  old  plays  brandy 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  ^'Nantes." 
As  early  as  1650,  however,  there  were  five 
or  six  brandy  firms  esUblished  in  the  Uttle 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  and  one 
of  these,  the  house  of  Augier  Freres,  still 
exists.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  the  eat4r 
de^vie  of  Cognac  was  considered  to  be  the 
best;  but  even  in  1779  its  merchants 
numbered  only  ten,  and  in  1820  they  did 
not  exceed  sixteen.  During  the  next  twenty 
years,  however,  the  total  leaped  to  one 
hundred  and  four,  and  in  1877  it  further 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four ;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  vintages. 

Very  little  brandy  is  distilled  in  Cognac, 
the  operation  being  chiefly  conducted  on  the 
brandy   farms  in   the   district,   where    the 
grape  is  grown.     The  brandy  grape,  which 
very   much  resembles  the  champagne,  is  a 
small  white  berry,  the  juice  of  which  pre- 
vious to   distillation   tastes  like  very   bad, 
sour  cider.     The  farmers  as  a  rule  keep  the 
spirit   several  years   before  offering  it  for 
sale ;   it  is  then  purchased   by  the  Cognac 
merchants,   such   as   Martell  or  Hennessy. 
When    brought    into    the    warehouses    its 
strength  is  about  twenty  over  proof ;  this 
is  reduced  by  adding  a  certain  proportion 
of  distilled   water.     Different  vintages  are 
mingled  in  huge  vats,  which  sometimes  stand 
in  an  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  are 
kept  constantly  stirred  to  blend  the  flavours, 
and  a  preparation  of  burned  sugar  is  added 
for  colouring.     It  is  then  filtered  through  a 
peculiar  kind  of  paper  pulp,  and  flows  into 
vats   on  a  lower  level,  in  which  it  remains 
from  five  to  twenty  and   even  thirty  years 
to    mature;  from    these    receptacles    it    is 
drawn    off   into   casks   for   bottling   or   for 
exportation. 

The  premises  of  some  of  the  principal 
brandy  merchants  are  of  enormous  extent. 
The  largest  and  most  elaborate,  being  fitted 
with  all  the  newest  appliances,  are  those  of 


Messrs.  Martell,  which  cover  several  acres 
of  ground.  The  operations  of  the  trade 
require  large  space.  To  give  some  idea  of 
these  we  may  state  that  the  blending  depart- 
ment at  Messrs.  Hennessy' s,  once  the  crypt 
of  the  monastery,  contains  eighty  vats,  each 
of  the  capacity  of  sixty  hogsheads,  and  in 
the  flourishing  days  of  the  trade  this  house 
has  sent  out  in  a  single  year  as  many  as  six 
million  bottles,  besides  casks.  When  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  another  firm  in  the  town 
whose  business  is  equally  large,  and  several 
that  very  nearly  approach  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  hundred  others  which  have  more  or  less 
extensive  transactions,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  importance  and  enormous 
capital  embarked  in  this  branch  of  commerce. 

But  brandy  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  thanks  to  a  tiny  insect  whose  ravages 
have  been  as  terrible  to  this  part  of  the 
country  as  was  the  plague  of  locusts  to 
£gypt.  It  was  in  1865  that  the  phylloxera 
first  appeared  in  France,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone ;  by  the  close  of  1874  it  had  extended 
throughout  the  south,  south-east,  and  south- 
west, from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux.  Only  eleven 
years  ago  the  Cognac  district  had  about  sixty 
thousand  acres  planted  with  vines ;  of  these 
nearly  eight  thousand  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  over  twenty  thousand  seriously 
injured ;  since  then  three-fourths  of  the  area 
have  been  desolated  and  the  remainder  much 
affected,  and  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
merchants  is  that  the  chances  are'  that  in 
another  generation  the  true  eaurde-vie  will 
be  a  Kquor  introuvahU,  Some  attempt  is 
being  made  at  replanting  the  vineyards, 
though,  in  most  cases,  the  pest  reappears 
upon  the  young  shoots,  and  here  and  there 
experiments  are  being  made  with  American 
vines,  which  are  said  to  be  phylloxera  proof, 
but  the  prospects  of  Cognac  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  improving  to  any  great 
extent. 

In  the  meantime  the  effect  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  everywhere  visible;  the  precincts 
of  the  ancient  convent,  in  which  Messrs. 
Hennessy  have  taken  up  their  quarters  for 
the  last  hundred  years  and  more,  are  as 
quiet  and  drowsy  as  though  they  were  still 
the  home  of  the  followers  of  St.  Francis. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  great  firms. 
Two  or  three  clerks  sit  listlessly  at  their 
desks  in  the  counting-houses,  without  suffi- 
cient to  do  to  put  on  even  the  semblance  of 
business;  in  the  cooperages  and  bottling 
departments  a  few  people  are  at  work,  but 
they  only  give  you  the  impression  of  a  make- 
believe,  and  the  vast  warehouses  have  a 
deserted  look,  as  though  those  dust-covered 
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caaks  &nd  hogsheads  were  seldom  disturbed 
or  saw  the  light  of  day. 

While  strolling  along  one  of  the  streets 
we  were  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
remarkably  fine  premises  approached  by  a 
noble  stone  archway  that  might  have  been 
the  entrance  to  a  castle.  Over  it  was  is' 
scribed  the  name  of  a  well-known  brandy 
firm.  Passing  down  a  brood  path,  on  each 
side  of  which  was  a  garden  bordered  with 
rows  of  splendid  magnolia  trees,  we  came  to 
a  courtyard  with  extensive  warehouses  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  a  large  residential  building 
in  the  centre.  We  went  up  to  a  door  upon 
which  was  painted  "  Comptoir,"  but  although 
it  was  past  tea  in  the  morning  not  a  clerk 
had  arrived.  After  waiting  a  little  time  one 
came  strolling  up  the  roadway,  and  under  his 
guidance  we  took  a  glance  at  the  premises. 
They  consist  of  eight  warehouses,  two  or 
three  of  which  are  over  a  hundred  feet  long. 
There  was  not  a  workman  to  be  seen.  The 
large  vats,  forty  in  number,  were  rotting 
with  disuse,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  fungus ;  a  more  dreary  and  desolate 
scene  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 
And  a  few  years  back  this  place  was  filled 
with  work-people  and  was  the  site  of  a 
flourishing  business.  The  universal  use  of 
whisky  in  this  coimtry,  formerly  one  of  the 
great^t  markets  tor  cognac,  is  a  factor  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  is  enough  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  and  merchants,  without  any 
addition,  to  last  the  world  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  until  the  end  of  the 
century.     "  Fin  champagne  "  brandy  of  the 


finest  quality,  that  is  to  say  forty  years  old, 
is  worth  twenty  francs  a  bottle  in  Cognac ; 
by  the  time  the  duty  is  paid,  and  the  two  or 
three  hands  it  passes  through  before  reaching 
the  consumer  have  received  their  profits,  the 
cost  must  rise  to  at  least  twenty-five  shillings 
a  bottle.  Very  little  of  this  quality  finds  its 
way  to  the  English  market,  the  United  States 
being  the  principal  customer.  We  give  this 
upon  the  authority  of  one  of  the  principal 
merchants,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
the  mention  of  the  best  brandy  being  sold 
at  eight  shillings  a  bottle  in  England. 

But  while  an  utter  stagnation  of  business 
prevails  among  the  large  houses,  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  driving  a  brisk  trade — not, 
however,  with  the  production  of  the  grape. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  large  consign- 
ments of  spirit  obtained  from  grain,  potatoes, 
beet,  or  any  refuse  from  which  alcohol  can 
be  distilled,  are  sent  into  Cognac.  This  new 
fiery  liquor  is  doctored,  watered,  flavoured, 
coloured,  put  into  bottles  or  casks,  branded 
"cognac,"  and  is  received  as  such  all  over 
the  world.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
been  in  the  Dutch  distilleries  where  this 
poison  was  being  distilled  for  the  French 
markets.  This  is  the  stuff  the  English  pub- 
lican vends,  sometimes  pouring  it  out  of  old 
bottles  bearing  a  well-known  label  to  deceive 
his  customers.  In  fine,  it  is  this  decoction 
that  is  generally  drunk  in  this  country  and 
Germany  and  in  all  parts  of  France  as  well, 
especially  in  the  Parisian  caf^s,  under  the 
name  of  cognoc.  Those  who  drink  pnrb 
brandy  nowadays  have  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  the  article. 

H.  Babton  Bakeb. 


CORIDON'S   SONG.' 

Oh,  the  sweet  contentment 
The  countryman  doth  find ! 

Heigh  trolollie  lollie  Ice, 

Heigh  trolollie  lollie  lee. 
That  quiet  contemplation 
Possesseth  all  my  mind; 

Then  care  away, 

And  wend  along  with  me. 

1  From  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 


For  Courts  are  full  of  flattery, 
As  hath  too  oft  been  tried; 
Heigh  troloUie  lollic  loe, 
Heigh  troloUie  loUie  lee. 
The  city  full  of  wantonness, 
And  both  are  full  of  pride : 
Then  care  away,  &c. 
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But,  oh !   the  honest  countryman 
Speaks  truly  from  his  heart; 
Heigh  trolollie  lollie  loc. 
Heigh  trolollie  lolHc  lee. 


His  pride  is  in  his  tillage. 
His  horses  and  his  cart; 
Then  care  away,  &c. 

Our  clothing  is  good  sheep-skins, 
Grey  russet  for  our  wives ; 
Heigh  trolollie  lollie  loe, 
Heigh  trolollie  lollie  lee. 


tr 


Tis  warmth,  and  not  gay  clothing, 
That  doth  prolong  our  lives ; 
Then  care  away,  &c. 


^ 


The  ploughman,  though  he  labour  hard, 
Yet  on   the  holiday, 

Heigh  trolollie  lollie  loe. 

Heigh  trolollie  lolIie  lee. 
No  emperor  so  merrily 
Doth  pass  his  time  away ; 

Then  care  away,  &c. 


To  recompense  our  tillage, 
The  heavens  afford  us  showers; 
Heigh  trolollie  loUie  loe, 
Heigh  trolollie  lolHe  lee. 
And  for  our  sweet  refreshments 
The  earth  affords   us  bowers : 
Then  care  away,  &c. 
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The  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale 

Full  merrily  do  sing. 

Heigh  trolollie  lollie  loe. 
Heigh  trolollie  lollie  lee. 


And  with  their  pleasant  roundelays 
Bid  welcome  to  the  spring; 

Then  care  away. 

And  wend  along  with  me. 
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This  is  not  half  the  happiness 
The  countryman  enjoys ; 

Heigh  trolollie  loUie  loe, 

Heigh  trolollie  loUie  lee. 
Though  others  think  they  have  as  much. 
Yet  he  that  says  so  lies ; 

Then  come  away,  turn 

Countryman   with  me. — Jo.  Chalkhill 
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CHAPTER  Yin.— Continued. 

2  E  found  ourselves  then  in 
the  month  of  an  obscnre 
alley  which  my  com- 
panion whispered  would 
bring  us  to  his  house  ; 
and  here  we  paused  to 
take  breath  and  look 
back.  The  Bky  was  red 
behind  us,  the  air  full  of  the  clash  and 
6xa  of  the  tocsin,  and  the  flood  of  sounds 
which  poured  from  every  tower  and  steeple. 
From  the  eastward  came  the  rattle  of 
drums  and  random  shotfi,  and  shrieks  of 
"A  bat  CoUgny  !"  "  A  bae  leg  Hugvenoti/  " 
The  city  was  rising  as  one  man,  pale  at  this 
dread  awakening.  From  every  window  men 
and  women,  frightened  by  the  uproar,  were 
craning  their  necks  ;  asking  or  answering 
questions  or  hurriedly  calling  for  and  kindling 
tapers.  But  as  yet  the  general  populace 
seemed  to  be  takuig  no  active  part  in  the 
disorder. 

Pavannes  raised  his  bat  an  instant  as  we 
stood.  "ThenoblestmaninFraaceisdead,"he 
said  softly  and  reverently.  "  God  rest  bis  soul ! 
They  have  had  their  way  with  him  and 
killed  him  like  a  dog.  He  was  an  old  man 
and  they  did  not  spare  him  I  A  noble,  and 
they  have  called  in  the  canaille  to  tear  him. 
But  be  sure  " — and  as  tho  speaker's  tone 
changed  and  grew  full  and  proud,  his  form 
eeemed  to  swell — "  be  sure  the  cruel  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days  !  No,  He  that 
takes  the  knife  shall  perish  by  the  knife  ! 
And  go  to  bis  own  place  I  I  shall  not  see  it, 
but  you  will !  " 

Hjs  words  made  no  great  impression  on 
me  then.  My  hardihood  was  returning.  I 
was  throbbing  with  fierce  excitement,  and 


tingling  for  the  fight.     But  years  afterwards, 

when  the  two  who  stood  highest  in  the 
group  about  Coligny's  threshold  died,  the 
one  at  thirty-eight,  the  other  at  thii-ty-five — 
when  Henry  of  Guise  and  Henry  of  Valois 
died  within  six  months  of  one  another  by 
the  assassin's  knife^ — I  remembered  Pavannes' 
augury.  Then  at  lost  I  read  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  saw  that  the  very  audacity 
of  which  Guise  took  advantage  to  entrap 
Coligny  led  him  too  in  his  turn  to  trip 
smiling  and  bowing,  a  comfit  box  in  hia 
hand  and  the  kisses  of  his  mistress  damp  on 
his  lips,  into  a  king's  closet — a  king's  closet 
at  Blois  !  Led  him  to  lift  the  curtain — ah ! 
to  lift  the  curtain — what  Frenchman  does 
not  know  the  tale  I — behind  which  stood 
the  Admiral ! 

To  return  to  our  own  fortunes  ;  after  a  hur- 
ried glance  we  resumed  our  way,  and  Sped 
through  the  alley  holding  a  brief  consultation 
as  we  went.  Pavannes'  tirst  hasty  instinct  to 
seek  shelter  at  home  began  to  lose  its  force, 
and  he  to  consider  whether  his  return  would 
not  endanger  his  wife.  The  mob  might  be 
expected  to  spare  her,  he  argued.  Her  death 
would  not  benefit  any  private  foes,  if  he 
escaped.  He  was  for  keeping  away  therefore. 
But  I  would  not  agree  to  this.  The  priest's 
crew  of  desperadoes— assuming  Pavannes' 
suspicions  to  bo  correct — would  wait  some 
time,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  master  of  the 
bouse  a  ctiance  to  return,  but  would  certainly 
attack  sooner  or  later  out  of  greed,  if  from 
no  other  motive.  Then  the  lady's  fate  would 
at  the  best  be  uncertain.  I  was  anxious 
myself  to  rejoin  my  brothert<,  and  take  all 
future  chances,  whether  of  saving  our 
Louis,  or  escaping  ourselves,  with  them. 
United  we  should  be  four  good  swords,  and 
might  at  least  protect  Madame  de  Pavannes 
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to  a  place  of  safety,  if  no  opportunity  of 
succouring  Louis  should  present  itself. 
We  had  too  the  Duke's  ring,  and  this  might 
be  of  service  at  a  pinch-  "  No,"  I  urged. 
"  Let  us  get  together.  We  two  will  slip  in 
at  the  front  gate,  and  bolt  and  bar  it,  and 
then  we  will  all  escape  in  a  body  at  the 
back,  while  they  are  forcing  the  gateway." 

''There  is  no  door  at  the  back;"  he 
answered,  shaking  his  head. 

"  There  are  windows  !  " 

"  They  are  too  strongly  barred.  We  could 
not  break  out  in  the  time,"  he  explained 
with  a  groan. 

I  paused  at  that,  crestfallen.  But  danger 
quickened  my  wits.  In  a  moment  I  had 
another  plan,  not  so  hopeful  and  more 
dangerous  ;  yet  worth  trying  I  thought.  I 
told  him  of  it,  and  he  agreed  to  it.  As 
he  nodded  assent  we  emerged  into  a  street, 
and  I  saw— for  the  gray  light  of  morning  was 
beginning  to  penetrate  between  the  houses — 
that  we  were  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
gateway,  and  the  small  door  by  which  I  had 
seen  my  brothers  enter.  Were  they  still  in 
the  house?  Were  they  safe!  I  had  been 
away  an  hour  at  least. 

Anxious  as  I  was  about  them,  I  looked 
round  me  very  keenly  as  we  flitted  across 
the  road,  and  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 
I  thought  it  so  likely  that  we  should  be 
fallen  upon  here,  that  I  stood  on  my  guard 
while  we  waited.  But  we  were  not  molested. 
The  street,  being  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  commotion,  was  still  and 
empty,  with  no  signs  of  life  apparent  except 
the  rows  of  heads  poked  through  the  windows 
— all  possessing  eyes  which  watched  us 
heedfully  and  in  perfect  silence.  Yes, 
the  street  was  quite  empty  :  except,  ah ! 
except,  for  that  lurking  figure,  which,  even 
as  I  espied  it,  shot  round  a  distant  angle  of 
the  wall,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

"  There ! "  I  cried,  reckless  now  who 
might  hear  me,  "  knock !  knock  louder  ! 
never  mind  the  noise.  The  alarm  is  given. 
A  score  of  people  are  watching  us,  and 
yonder  spy  has  gone  off  to  summon  his 
friends  I " 

The  truth  was  my  anger  was  rising.  I 
could  bear  no  longer  the  silent  regards  of  all 
those  eyes  at  the  windows.  I  writhed  under 
them — cruel  pitiless  eyes  they  were.  I  read 
in  them  a  morbid  curiosity,  a  patient  anti- 
cipation, that  drove  me  \vild.  Those  men 
and  women  gazing  on  us  so  stonily  knew 
my  companion's  rank  and  faith.  They  had 
watched  him  riding  in  and  out  daily,  one  of 
the  sights  of  their  street,  gay  and  gallant ; 
and  now  with  the  same  eyes  they  were  watch- 


ing greedily  for  the  butchers  to  come.  The 
very  children  took  a  fresh  interest  in  him,  as 
one  doomed  and  dying  ;  and  waited  panting 
for  the  show  to  begin  I      So  I  read  them. 

"  Knock  I  "  I  repeated  angrily.  I  lost 
patience.  Had  I  b€«n  foolish  in  bringing 
him  back  to  this  part  of  the  town  where 
every  soul  knew  him  %  "  BLnock  :  we  must 
get  in,  whether  or  no.  They  cannot  all  have 
left  the  house  !  " 

I  kicked  the  door  desperately,  and  my 
relief  was  great  when  it  opened.  A  servant 
with  a  pale  face  stood  before  me,  his  knees 
visibly  shaking.  And  behind  him  was 
Groisette. 

I  think  we  fell  straightway  into  one 
another's  arms.  "  And  Marie  1 "  I  cried, 
*'  Marie  ] " 

"Marie  is  within,  and  madame,"  he  an- 
swered joyfully ;  "  we  are  together  again  and 
nothing  matters.  But  oh,  Anne,  where 
have  you  been  1  And  what  is  the  matter  1 
Is  it  a  great  flrel  Or  is  the  king  dead? 
Or  what  is  it  ? " 

I  told  him  :  I  hastily  poured  out  some  of 
the  things  which  had  happened  to  me,  and 
what  I  feared  were  in  store  for  others.  He 
was  surprised  and  shocked  of  course  by  the 
latter;  though  his  fears  had  already  been 
aroused.  But  his  joy  and  relief,  when  he 
heard  the  mystery  of  Louis  de  Pavannes' 
marriage  explained,  were  so  great  that  they 
swallowed  up  all  other  feelings.  He  could 
not  say  enough  about  it.  He  pictured  Louis 
again  and  again  as  Kit's  lover,  as  our  old 
friend,  our  companion ;  as  true,  staunch, 
brave  without  fear,  without  reproach  :  and 
it  was  long — long — before  his  eyes  ceased  to 
sparkle,  his  tongue  to  run  merrily,  the  colour 
to  mantle  in  his  cheeks — long  thioit  is  as  time 
is  counted  by  minutes.  But  presently  the 
remembrance  of  Louis'  danger  and  our  own 
position  returned  more  vividly.  Our  plan 
for  rescuing  him  had  failed — failed  ! 

"  No  !  no  ! "  cried  Groisette  stoutly.  He 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  would  not  have 
it  at  any  price.  "  No,  we  will  not  give  up 
hope  !  Wo  will  go  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  And  him.  Louis  is  as  brave  as  a  lion 
and  as  quick  as  a  weasel.  We  will  find  him 
in  time  yet.     We  will  go  when — I  mean  as 


soon  as- 


He  faltered,  and  paused.  His  sudden 
silence  as  he  looked  round  the  empty  fore- 
court in  which  we  stood  was  eloquent.  The 
cold  light,  faint  and  uncertain  yet,  was 
stealing  into  the  court,  disclosing  a  row  of 
stables  on  either  side,  and  a  tiny  lodge  by 
the  gates ;  and  fronting  us  a  noble  house 
of  four  stories,  tall,  gray,  grim-looking. 
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I  assented ;  gloomily  however.  "  Yes/'  I 
said,  "  we  will  go  when " 

And  I  too  stopped.  The  same  thought 
was  with  me.  How  could  we  leave  these 
people!  How  could  we  leave  madame  in 
her  danger  and  diHtress)  How  could  we 
return  her  kindness  by  desertion?  We 
could  not.  No,  not  for  Kit's  sake.  Because 
after  all  Louis,  our  Louis,  was  a  man,  and 
must  take  his  chance.  He  must  take  his 
chance.     But  I  groaned. 

So  that  was  settled.  I  had  already  ex- 
plained our  plan  to  Croisette :  and  now  he 
began  to  tell  me  a  story,  a  long  confused 
story  about  Madame  d'O.  I  thought  he  was 
talking  for  the  sake  of  talking — to  keep  up 
our  spirits — and  I  did  not  attend  much  to 
him ;  so  that  he  had  not  reached  the  gist 
of  it,  or  at  least  I  had  not  grasped  it, 
when  a  noise  without  stayed  his  tongue. 
It  was  the  tramp  of  footsteps,  apparently  of 
a  large  party  in  the  street.  It  forced  him 
to  break  off,  and  promptly  drove  us  all  to 
our  posts. 

But  before  we  separated  a  slight  figure, 
hardly  noticeable  in  that  dim  uncertain 
Hght,  passed  me  quickly,  laying  for  an 
instant  a  soft  hand  in  mine  as  I  stood 
waiting  by  the  gates.  I  have  said  I  scarcely 
saw  the  figure :  but  I  bent  over  the  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  felt,  truth  to  tell,  no  more 
regret  nor  doubt  where  our  duty  lay.  But 
stchod,  waiting  patiently. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Waitino,  and  waiting  alone !  The  gates  were 
almost  down  now.    The  gang  of  ruffians  with- 
out, reinforced  each  moment   by  volunteers 
eager  for  plunder,  rained  blows  unceasingly  on 
hinge  and  socket ;  and  still  hotter  and  faster 
through  a  dozen  rifts  in  the  timbers  came 
the  fire  of  their  threats  and  curses.     Many 
grew  tired,  but  others  replaced  them.     Tools 
broke,  but  they  brought  more  and  worked 
with  savage  energy.    They  had  shown  at  first 
a  measure  of  prudence  ;  looking  to  be  fired  on, 
and  to  be  resisted  by  men,  surprised  indeed 
but    desperate;    and   the    bolder  of    them 
only  had  advanced.      But  now  they  pressed 
round     unchecked,    meeting    no   resistance. 
They   would  scarcely  stand  back  to  let  the 
sledges  have  swing  ;  but  hallooed  and  ran 
in  on   the  creaking  beams  and  beat    them 
with  their  fists,  whenever  the  gates  swayed 
under  a  blow. 

One  stout   iron  bar  still  held   its   place. 
And  this  I  watched  as  if  fascinated.     I  was 


alone  in  the  empty  courtyard,  standing  a 
little  aside,  sheltered  by  one  of  the  stone  pillars 
from  which  the  gates  hung.  Behind  me 
the  door  of  the  house  stood  ajar.  Candles, 
which  the  daylight  rendered  garish,  still 
burned  in  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  of 
which  the  windows  were  open.  On  the  wide 
stone  sill  of  one  of  these  stood  Croisette,  a 
boyish  figure,  looking  silently  down  at  me, 
his  hand  on  the  latticed  shutter.  He  looked 
pale,  and  I  nodded  and  smiled  at  him.  I 
felt  rather  anger  than  fear  myself  ;  remember- 
ing, as  the  fiendish  cries  half-deafened  me, 
old  tales  of  the  Jacquerie  and  its  doings, 
and  how  we  had  trodden  it  out. 

Suddenly  the  din  and  tumult  flashed  to  a 
louder  note ;  as  when  hounds  on  the  scent 
give  tongue  at  sight.  I  turned  quickly  from 
the  house,  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  position 
and  periL  The  iron  bar  was  yielding  to 
the  pressure.  Slowly  the  left  wing  of  the 
gate  was  sinking  inwards.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  through  the  widening  chasm  of 
wild  grimy  faces  and  bloodshot  eyes.  I 
heard  above  the  noise  a  sharp  cry  from 
Croisette — a  cry  of  terror.  Then  I  turned 
and  ran,  with  a  defiant  gesture  and  an  answer- 
ing yell,  right  across  the  forecourt  and  up 
the  steps  to  the  door. 

I  ran  the  faster  for  the  sharp  report  of 
a  pistol  behind  me,  and  the  whirr  of  a  ball 
past  my  ear.  But  I  was'  not  scared  by  it : 
and  as  my  feet  alighted  with  a  bound  on  the 
topmost  step,  I  glanced  back.  The  dogs 
were  halfway  across  the  court.  I  made  a 
bungling  attempt  to  shut  and  lock  the  great 
door—faDed  in  this ;  and  heard  behind  me  a 
roar  of  coarse  triumph.  I  waited  for  no  more. 
I  darted  up  the  oak  staircase  four  steps  at  a 
time,  and  rushed  into  the  great  drawing-room 
on  my  left,  banging  the  door  behind  me. 

The  once  splendid  room  was  in  a  state  of 
strange  disorder.  Some  of  the  rich  tapestry 
had  been  hastily  torn  down.  One  window 
was  closed  and  shuttered  ;  no  doubt  Croisette 
had  done  it.  The  other  two  were  open — as 
if  there  had  not  been  time  to  clase  them — 
and  the  cold  light  which  they  admitted  con- 
trasted in  ghastly  fashion  with  the  yellow 
rays  of  candles  still  burning  in  the  sconces. 
The  furniture  had  been  huddled  aside  or  piled 
into  a  barricade,  a  chevaux  de/rise  of  chairs 
and  tables  stretching  across  the  width  of  the 
room,  its  interstices  stuffed  with,  and  its 
weakness  partly  screened  by,  the  torn-down 
hangings.  Behind  this  frail  defence  their 
backs  to  a  door  which  seemed  to  lead  to  an 
inner  room,  stood  Marie  and  Croisette,  pale 
and  defiant.  The  former  had  his  sword  drawn ; 
the    latter    levelled   a    heavy  bell-mouthed 
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arquebuse  across  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  blew 
up  his  match  as  I  entered.  I  darted  through 
a  little  tunnel  left  on  purpose  for  me  in  tho 
rampart,  and  took  my  stand  by  them. 

"  Is  all  right  ?  "  ejaculated  Croisette  turn- 
ing to  me  nervously. 

"  All  right,  I  think  ;  *'  I  answered.  I  was 
breathless. 

"  You  are  not  hurt  ]  " 

"  Not  touched  !  " 

I  had  just  time  then  to  draw  my  sword  be- 
fore the  assailants  streamed  into  the  room,  a 
dozen  ruffians,  reeking  and  tattered,  with 
flushed  faces  and  greedy  staring  eyes.  Once 
inside  however,  suddenly — so  suddenly  that  an 
idle  spectator  might  have  found  the  change 
ludicrous — they  came  to  a  stop  !  Their  wild 
cries  ceased,  and  tumbling  over  one  another 
with  curses  and  oaths  they  halted,  surveying 
us  in  muddled  surprise ;  seeing  what  was 
before  them,  and  not  liking  it.  Their  leader 
appeared  to  be  a  tall  batcher  with  a  pole-axe 
on  his  half -naked  shoulder ;  but  there  were 
among  them  two  or  three  soldiers  in  the 
royal  livery,  carrying  pikes.  They  had 
looked  for  victims  only,  having  met  with 
no  resistance  at  the  gate,  and  the  foremost 
recoiled  now  finding  themselves  confronted 
by  the  muzzle  of  the  arquebuse  and  the 
lighted  match. 

I  seized  the  occasion.  I  knew  indeed  that 
the  pause  presehted  our  only  chance.  I 
sprang  on  a  chair  and  waved  my  hand  for 
silence.  The  instinct  of  obedience  for  the 
moment  asserted  itself ;  there  was  a  stillness 
in  the  room. 

"  Beware  !  "  I  cried  loudly — as  loudly 
and  confidently  as  I  could,  considering  that 
there  was  a  quaver  at  my  heart  as  I 
looked  on  those  savage  faces,  which  met 
and  yet  avoided  my  eye.  "  Beware  of  what 
you  do !  We  are  Catholics  one  and  all  like 
yourselves,  and  good  sons  of  the  Church.  Ay, 
and  good  subjects  too  !  Vive  le  rat,  gentle- 
men I  God  save  the  king  I  I  say."  And 
I  struck  the  barricade  with  my  sword  until 
the  metal  rang  again.  ''God  save  the 
King  !  " 

"  Cry  Vive  la  Meaae  !  "  shouted  one. 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen  !  "  I  replied,  with 
politeness.  "  With  all  my  heart.  Vive 
la  Mease  I  Vive  la  Mease  !  " 

This  took  the  butcher,  who  luckily  was 
still  sober,  utterly  aback.  He  had  never 
thought  of  this.  He  stared  at  us  as  if  the 
ox  he  had  been  about  to  fell  had  opened  its 
mouth  and  spoken.  He  was  grievously  at  a 
loss,  and  looked  for  help  to  his  companions. 

Later  in  the  day,  some  Catholics  were 
killed  by  the  mob.     But  their  deaths  as  far 


as  could  be  learned  afterwards  were  due  to 
private  feuds.  Save  in  such  cases — and  they 
were  few — the  cry  of  Vive  la  Messe  /  always 
obtained  at  least  a  respite :  more  easily  of 
course  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning 
when  the  mob  were  scarce  at  ease  in  their 
liberty  to  kill ;  while  killing  still  seemed 
murder,  and  men  were  not  yet  drunk  with 
bloodshed. 

I  read  the  hesitation  of  the  gang  in  their 
faces :  and  when  one  asked  roughly  who  we 
were,  I  replied  with  greater  boldness,  **  I  am 
M.  Anne  de  Caylus,  nephew  to  the  Vicomte 
de  Caylus,  Governor,  under  the  King,  of 
Bayonne  and  the  Landes  ! "  This  I  said 
with  what  majesty  I  could.  "  And 
these" — I  continued — "are  my  brothers. 
You  will  harm  us  at  your  peril,  gentlemen. 
The  Vicomte,  believe  me,  will  avenge  every 
hair  of  our  heads." 

I  can  shut  my  eyes  now  and  see  the  stupid 
wonder,  the  baulked  ferocity  of  those  gaping 
faces.  Dull  and.  savage  as  the  men  were 
they  were  impressed,  and  all  seemed  going 
well  for  us  when  some  one  in  the  rear 
shouted,  "  Cursed  whelps  I  Throw  them 
over !  " 

I  looked  swiftly  in  the  direction  whence 
the  voice  came — the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room — the  corner  by  the  shuttered  window. 
I  thought  I  made  out  a  slender  figure,  cloaked 
and  masked — a  woman's  it  might  be  but  I 
could  not  be  certain — and  beside  it  a  couple 
of  sturdy  fellows,  who  kept  apart  from  the 
herd  and  well  behind  their  fugleman. 

The    speaker's  courage    arose    no    doubt 
from    his    position    at    the    back    of     the 
room.       The    foremost     of    the    assailants 
seemed  less  determined.    We  were  only  three. 
We  must  have    gone   down,  barricade  and 
all,   before  a  rush.     But   three   are   three. 
And  an  arquebuse — Croisette's  match  burned 
splendidly — well   loaded   with   slugs   is    an 
ugly  weapon  at  five  paces,  and  makes  nasty 
wounds,  besides  scattering  its  charge  famously. 
This  a  good  many  of  them,  and  the  leaders 
in  particular,  seemed  to  recognize.  We  might 
certainly  take  two  or  three  lives  :  and  life  is 
valuable  to  its  owner  when  plunder  is  afoot. 
Besides   most  of   them  had  common   sense 
enough  to  remember  that  there  were  scores  of 
Huguenots — genuine  heretics — ^to  be  robbed 
for  the  killing,  so  why  go  out  of  the  way, 
they  reasoned,  to  cut  a  Catholic  throat,  and 
perhaps  get  into  trouble.     Why  risk  Mont- 
faucon  for  a  whimi  and  ofEend   a   man  of 
influence  like  the  Vicomte  de   Caylus,    for 
nothing  1 

Unfortunately  at  this  crisis  their  original 
design  was  recalled  to  their  minds  by  the 
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same  voice  behind,  crying  out,  "Pavannes! 
Where  is  Pavannes  1" 

''  Ay  ! "  shouted  the  butcher  grasping  the 
idea,  and  at  the  same  time  spitting  on  his 
hands  and  taking  a  fresh  grip  of  the  axe, 
''  Show  us  the  heretic  dog,  and  go !  Let  us  at 
him." 

"  M.  de  Pavannes,"  I  said  coolly — ^but  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  off  the  shining  blade, 
it  was  so  very  broad  an^  sharp — "  is  not 
herel" 

*'  That  is  a  lie !  He  is  in  that  room  behind 
you ! "  the  prudent  gentleman  in  the  back- 
ground called  out.     "  Give  him  up ! " 

''  Ay,  give  him  up ! "  echoed  the  man  of 
the  pole-axe.  "  Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you.  Let  us  have  at  him  and  get  you  gone  1 " 

This  with  an  air  of  much  reason  ;  while  a 
giowl  as  of  a  chained  beast  ran  through  the 
crowd,  mingled  with  cries  of  "  A  mart  les 
Hugu&iioU  I  Vive  LorTaim!^^  and  seemed 
to  show  that^  all  did  not  approve  of  the 
indulgence. 

*'Beware>  gentlemen,  beware,"  I  urged, 
"  I  swear  he  is  not  here !  I  swear  it,  do  you 
hear?" 

A  howl  of  impatience  and  then  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  crowd  as  though  the  rush 
were  coming  warned  me  to  temporize  no 
longer.  "  Stay,  stay ! "  I  added  hastily. 
''  O^e  minute  !  Hear  me.  You  are  too  many 
for  us.  Will  you  swear  to  let  us  go  safe  and 
untouched,  if  we  give  you  passage)  " 

A  dozen  voices  shrieked  assent.  But  I 
looked  at  the  butcher  only. 

Ay,  I  swear  it !  "  he  cried  with  a  nod. 
By  the  Mass  1 " 
By  the  Mass." 

I  twitched  Croisette's  sleeve,  and  he  tore 
the  fuse  from  his  weapon,  and  flung  the  gun 
— too  heavy  to  be  of  use  to  us  longer — 
to  the  ground.  It  was  done  in  a  moment. 
While  the  mob  swept  over  the  barricade,  and 
smashed  the  rich  furniture  of  it  in  wanton 
malice,  we  filed  aside  and  nimbly  slipped 
under  it  one  by  one.  Then  we  hurried  in 
single  file  to  the  end  of  the  room,  no  one 
taking  much  notice  of  us.  All  were  pressing 
on  intent  on  their  prey.  We  gained  the 
door  as  the  butcher  struck  his  first  blow  on 
that  which  we  had  guarded — on  that  which 
we  had  given  up.  We  sprang  down  the  stairs 
with  bounding  hearts,  heard  as  we  reached 
the  outer  door  the  roar  of  many  voices,  but 
stayed  not  to  look  behind — paused  indeed  for 
nothing.  Fear,  to  speak  candidly,  lent  us 
wings.  In  three  seconds  we  had  leapt  the 
prostrate  gates,  and  were  in  the  street.  A 
cripple,  two  or  three  dogs,  a  knot  of  women 
looking   timidly  yet    curiously  in,  a   horse 
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tethered  to  the  staple — we  saw  nothing  else. 
No  one  stayed  us.  No  one  raised  a  hand, 
and  in  another  minute  we  had  turned  a 
corner,  and  were  out  of  sight  of  the  house. 

"They  will  take  a  gentleman's  word 
another  time  !  "  I  said  with  a  quiet  smile  as 
I  put  up  my  sword. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  her  face  at  this 
moment,"  Croisette  replied.  "You  saw 
Madame  d'0 1 " 

I  shook  my  head,  not  answering.  I  was 
not  sure,  and  I  had  a  queer,  sickening  dread 
of  the  subject.  If  I  had  seen  her,  I  had 
seen — oh  !  it  was  too  horrible,  too  unnatural  1 
Her  own  sister  I     Her  own  brother-in-law  ! 

I  hastened  to  change  the  subject.  "  The 
Pavannes,"  I  made  shift  to  say,  "must  have 
had  five  minutes'  start." 

"More,"  Croisette  answered,  "if  Madame 
and  he  got  away  at  once.  If  all  has  gone 
well  with  them  and  they  have  not  been 
stopped  in  the  streets  they  should  be  at 
Mirepoix's  by  now.  They  seemed  to  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  would  take  them  in." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  sighed.  "  What  fools  we  were 
to  bring  madame  from  there !  If  we  had 
not  meddled  with  her  affairs  we  might  have 
reached  Louis  long  ago — our  Louis,  I 
mean." 

"  True,"  Croisette  answered  softly,  "  but 
remember  that  then  we  should  not  have 
saved  the  other  Louis — as  I  trust  we  have. 
He  would  still  be  in  Pallavicini's  hands. 
Come,  Anne,  let  us  think  it  is  all  for  the 
best,"  he  added,  his  face  shining  with  a 
steady  courage  that  shamed  me.  "To  the 
rescue  !  Heaven  will  help  us  to  be  in  time 
yet  I " 

"  Ay,  to  the  rescue  1 "  I  replied,  catching 
his  spirit.  "First  to  the  right,  I  think, 
second  to  the  left,  first  on  the  right  again. 
That  was  the  direction  given  us,  was  it  not  ? 
The  house  opposite  a  book-shop  with  the  sign 
of  the  head  of  Erasmus.  Forward,  boys  ! 
We  may  do  it  yet." 

But  before  I  pursue  our  fortunes  farther 
let  me  explain.  The  room  we  had  guarded 
so  jealously  was  empty !  The  plan  had  been 
mine  and  I  was  proud  of  it.  For  once 
Croisette  had  fallen  into  his  rightful  place. 
My  flight  from  the  gate,  the  vain  attempt  to 
close  the  house,  the  barricade  before  the  inner 
door — these  were  all  designed  to  draw  the 
assailants  to  one  spot.  Pavannes  and  his 
wife — the  latter  hastily  disguised  as  a  boy — 
had  hidden  behind  the  door  of  the  hutch  by 
the  gates — the  porter's  hutch,  and  had 
slipped  out  and  fled  in  the  first  confusion  of 
the  attack. 

Even  the  servants,  as  we  learned  after- 
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wards,  who  had  hidden  themselves  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  house  got  clear  in  the 
same  manner,  though  some  of  them — they 
were  but  few  in  all — were  stopped  as 
Huguenots  and  killed  before  the  day  ended. 
I  had  given  the  Duke's  ring  to  Pavannes, 
thinking  it  might  serve  him  in  a  strait,  and 
believing  that  we  should  have  little  to  fear 
ourselves  once  clear  of  his  house  j  unless  we 
should  meet  the  Yidame  indeed. 

We  did  not  meet  him  ;  but  before  we  had 
traversed  a  quarter  of  the  distance  we  had 
to  go  we  found  that  fears  based  on  reason 
were  not  the  only  terrors  we  had  to  resist. 
Pavannes'  house,  where  we  had  hitherto 
been,  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  blood-storm  which  was  enwrapping 
unhappy  Paris  that  morning.  It  was 
several  hundred  paces  from  the  Hue  de 
B^thisy  where  the  Admiral  lived,  and  what 
with  this  comparative  remoteness  and  the 
excitement  of  our  own  little  drama,  we  had 
not  attended  much  to  the  fury  of  the  bells, 
the  shots  and  cries  and  uproar  which  pro- 
claimed the  state  of  the  city.  We  had  not 
pictured  the  scenes  which  were  happening  so 
near.  Now  in  the  streets  the  truth  broke 
upon  us  and  drove  the  blood  from  our  cheeks. 
A  hundred  yards,  the  turning  of  a  cor- 
ner, sufficed.  We  who  but  yesterday  left 
the  country,  who  only  a  week  before  were 
boys,  careless  as  other  boys,  not  recking  of 
death  at  all,  were  plunged  now  into  the 
midst  of  horrors  I  cannot  describe.  And 
the  awful  contrast  between  the  sky  above  and 
the  things  about  us  !  Even  now  the  lark  was 
singing  not  far  from  us ;  the  sunshine  was 
striking  the  topmost  stories  of  the  houses  ; 
the  fleecy  clouds  were  passing  overhead,  the 
freshness  of  a  summer  morning  was 

Ah  1  where  was  it  ¥  Not  here  in  the  nar- 
row lanes  surely,  that  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  shrieks  and  curses  and  frantic  prayers  : 
in  which  bands  of  furious  men  rushed  up  and 
down,  and  where  archers  of  the  guard  and  the 
more  cruel  rabble  were  breaking  in  doors 
and  windows,  and  hiurying  with  bloody 
weapons  from  house  to  house,  seeking,  pur- 
suing, and  at  last  killing  in  some  horrid 
corner,  some  place  of  darkness — killing  with 
blow  on  blow  dealt  on  writhing  bodies! 
Not  here  surely,  where  each  minute  a  child, 
a  woman  died  silently,  a  man  snarling  like 
a  wolf — happy  if  he  had  snatched  his  weapon 
and  got  his  back  to  the  wall :  where  foul 
corpses  dammed  the  very  blood  that  ran 
down  the  kennel,  and  children — little  children 
— played  with  them  ! 

I  was  at  Cahors  in  1580  in  the  great  street 
fight ;  and  there  women  were  killed.     I  was 


with  Chatillon  nine  years  later  when  he  rode 
through  the  Faubourgs  of  Paris^  with  this 
very  day  and  the  fallen  Coligny  in  his  mind, 
and  gave  no  quarter.  I  was  at  Coutras  and 
Ivry,  and  more  than  once  have  seen  prisoners 
led  out  to  be  piked  in  batches — ^ay,  and  by 
hundreds !  But  war  is  war ;  and  these 
were  its  victims,  dying  for  the  most  part 
under  God's  heaven  with  arms  in  their 
hands  :  not  men  and  women  fresh  roused 
from  their  sleep.  I  felt  on  those  occasions 
no  such  horror,  I  have  never  felt  such 
burning  pity  and  indignation  as  on  that 
long-past  summer  morning  when  I  first  saw 
the  sun  shining  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Croisette  clung  to  me,  sick  and  white,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  and  ears,  and  letting  me  guide 
him  as  I  would.  Marie  strode  along  on  the 
other  side  of  him,  his  lips  closed,  his  eyes 
sinister.  Once  a  soldier  of  the  guard  whose 
blood-stained  hands  betrayed  the  work  he 
had  done,  came  reeling — he  '^as  drunk,  as 
were  many  of  the  butchers — across  our  path. 
I  gave  way  a  little.  Marie  did  not,  but 
walked  stolidly  on  as  if  he  did  not  see 
him,  as  if  the  way  were  clear,  and  there  were 
no  ugly  thing  in  Qod's  image  blocking  it. 

Only  his  hand  went  as  if  by  accident  to 
the  haft  of  his  dagger.  The  archer — for- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  us  too — ^reeled 
clear  of  us.  We  escaped  that  danger.  But 
to  see  women  killed  and  pass  by,  it  was 
horrible  !  horrible  !  horrible !  If  in  those 
moments  I  had  had  the  wishing  cap,  I  would 
have  asked  but  for  five  thousand  riders,  and 
leave  to  charge  with  them  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  !  I  would  have  had  the  days  of 
the  Jacquerie  back  again  and  my  men-at- 
arms  behind  me  I  For  ourselves,  though  the 
orgy  was  at  its  height  when  we  passed,  we 
were  not  molested  We  were  stopped  in- 
deed three  times — once  in  each  of  the 
streets  we  traversed — by  different  bands  of 
murderers.  But  as  we  wore  the  same  badges 
as  themselves,  and  cried  **  Vive  la  Messe  ! " 
and  gave  our  names,  we  were  allowed  to 
proceed.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  confusion 
and  uproar.  I  scarcely  believe  myself  now 
that  we  saw  some  of  the  things  we  witnessed. 
Once  a  man  gaily  dressed,  and  splendidly 
mounted,  dashed  past  us,  waving  his  naked 
sword  and  crying  in  a  frenzied  way  "  Bleed 
them  !  Bleed  them  1  Bleed  in  May,  as  good 
to-day ! "  and  never  ceased  crying  out  the 
same  words  until  he  passed  beyond  our  hear- 
ing. Once  we  came  upon  the  bodies  of  a 
father  and  two  sons,  which  lay  piled  together 
in  the  kennel;  partly  stripped  already. 
The  youngest  boy  could  not  have  been  more 
than  thirteen.     I  mention  this  group,    not 
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as  surpassing  in  pathos  others,  but  because 
it  is  well-known  now  that  this  boy,  Jacques 
Nompar  de  Caumont,  was  not  dead,  but 
lives  to-day,  my  friend  the  Marshal  de  la 
Force. 

This  reminds  me  too  of  the  single  act  of 
kindness  we  were  able  to  perform.  We 
found  ourselves  suddenly,  on  turning  a 
comer,  amid  a  gang  of  seven  or  eight 
soldiers,  who  had  stopped  and  surrounded  a 
handsome  boy,  apparently  about  fourteen. 
He  wore  a  scholar's  gown,  and  had  some 
books  under  his  arm,  to  which  he  clung 
firmly — though  only  perhaps  by  instinct — 
notwithstanding  the  furious  air  of  the  men 
who  were  threatening  him  with  death.  They 
were  loudly  demanding  his  name,  as  we 
paused  opposite  them.  He  either  could  not 
or  would  not  give  it,  but  said  several  times 
in  his  fright  that  he  was  going  to  the  College 
of  Burgundy.  Was  he  a  Catholic  1  they 
cried.  He  was  silent.  With  an  oath  the 
man  who  had  hold  of  his  collar  lifted  up  his 
pike.  Naturally  the  lad  raised  the  books  to 
guard  his  face.  A  cry  broke  from  Croisette. 
He  rushed  forward  to  stay  the  blow. 

''  See  !  see  I  "  he  exclaimed  loudly,  his 
voice  arresting  the  man's  arm  in  the  act  of 
falling.  *'  He  has  a  Mass  Book  !  He  has  a 
Mass  Book !  He  is  not  a  heretic !  He  is  a 
CathoHc ! " 

The  fellow  lowered  his  weapon,  and 
sullenly  snatched  the  books.  He  looked  at 
them  .stupidly  with  bloodshot  wandering 
eyes,  the  red  cross  on  the  vellum  bindings, 
the  only  thing  he  understood.  But  it  was 
enough  for  him;  he  bid  the  boy  begone,  and 
released  him  with  a  cuff  and  an  oath. 

Croisette  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  though 
I  did  not  understand  his  reason  only  I  saw 
him  exchange  a  glance  with  the  lad. 
"There!"  he  said  lightly.  "Give  him  his 
books!" 

But  the  men  turned  savagely  upon  us. 
They  did  not  thank  us  for  the  part  we  had 
already  taken ;  and  this  they  thought  was 
going  too  far.  They  were  half  drunk  and 
quarrelsome,  and  being  two  to  one,  and  two 
over,  began  to  flourish  their  weapons  in  our 
faces.  Mischief  would  certainly  have  been 
done,  and  very  quickly  had  not  an  un- 
expected ally  appeared  on  our  side. 

"  Put  up  !  put  up ! "  this  gentleman  cried 
in  a  boisterous  voice— he  was  already  in  our 
midst.  "  What  is  the  use  of  fighting 
amongst  ourselves,  when  there  is  many  a 
bonny  throat  to  cut,  and  heaven  to  be 
gained  by  it !    put  up  ! " 

**  Who  are  you  ? "  they  roared  in  chorus. 

"  The    Duke   of   Guise ! "     he    answered 


coolly.  ''  Let  the  gentlemen  go,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,  you  devils  ! " 

The  man's  bearing  was  a  stronger  argu- 
ment than  his  words,  for  I  am  sure  that 
a  stouter  or  more  reckless  blade  never 
swaggered  in  church  or  street.  I  knew  him 
instantly,  and  even  the  crew  of  butchers 
seemed  to  see  in  him  their  master.  They 
flung  back  a  few  curses  at  him.  But  having 
nothing  to  gain  they  yielded.  They  threw 
down  the  books  with  contempt — showing 
thereby  their  sense  of  true  religion ;  and 
trooped  off  roaring,  "  Tuez  /  Tuez  I  Aux 
Hugenots  !  "  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

The  newcomer  thus  left  with  us  was  Bure 
— Blaise  Biu*^ — the  same  who  only  yesterday, 
though  it  seemed  months  and  months  back, 
had  lured  us  into  Bezers'  power.  Since  that 
moment  we  had  not  seen  him.  Now  he  had 
wiped  off  part  of  the  debt,  and  we  looked  at 
him,  uncertain  whether  to  reproach  him  or  no. 
He  however  was  not  one  whit  abashed,  but 
returned  our  regard  with  a  not  unkindly  leer. 

"  I  bear  no  malice,  young  gentlemen,"  he 
said  impudently. 

"  No,  I  should  think  not !  "  I  answered. 

"And  besides,  we  are  quits  now,"  the 
knave  continued. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  I  said. 

"  To  be  sure.  You  did  me  a  good  turn 
once,"  he  answered  to  my  surprise.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  earnest  now.  "  You  do  not 
remember  it,  young  gentleman,  but  it  was 
you  and  your  brother  here — "  he  pointed  to 
CVoisette — "  did  it !  And  by  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Spain  I  have  not  forgotten  it  !  " 

"  I  have,"  I  said. 

"  Wliat !  You  have  forgotten  spitting  that 
fellow  at  Caylus  ten  days  agol  Ca!  sal 
You  remember.  And  very  cleanly  done 
too !  Well,  M.  Anne,  that  was  a  clever 
fellow,  a  very  clever  fellow.  He  thought  so, 
and  I  thought  so.  And  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose  the  most  noble  Kaoul  de  Bezers 
thought  so  too.     You  understand  1 " 

He  leered  at  me  and  I  did  understand. 
I  understood  that  unwittingly  I  had  rid 
Blaise  Bur6  of  a  rival.  This  accounted  for 
the  respectful  way  in  which  he  had — well, 
deceived  us. 

"  That  is  all,"  he  said.  "  If  you  want  as 
much  done  for  you  let  me  know.  For  the 
present,  gentlemen,  farewell !  " 

IJe  cocked  his  hat  fiercely,  and  went  off  at 
speed  the  way  we  had  ourselves  been  going  ; 
humming  as  he  went, 

"  Ce  petit  homme  tant  joli, 
Qui  toujours  cause  et  toujours  rit, 
Qui  toujours  baise  sa  mignomie 
Dieu  garde  de  mal  ce  petit  homme  ! " 
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His  reckless  song  came  back  to  us  on  the 
summer  breeze.  We  watched  him  make  a 
playful  pass  at  a  corpse  which  some  one  had 
propped  in  ghastly  fashion  against  a  door — 
and  miss  it — and  go  on  whistling — and  then 
a  corner  hid  him  from  view. 

We  lingered  only  a  moment  ourselves ; 
merely  to  speak  to  the  boy,  we  had  be- 
friended. 

"  Show  the  books  if  any  one  challenges 
you,"  said  Croisette  to  *  him  shrewdly. 
Croisette  was  so  much  of  a  boy  himself, 
with  his  fair  hair  like  a  halo  about  his 
white  excited  face,  that  the  picture  of  the 
two,  one  advising  the  other  seemed  to  me 
a  strangely  pretty  one.  "Show  the  books 
and  point  to  the  cross  on  them.  And  Heaven 
send  you  safe  to  your  college !" 

"  I  would  like  to  know  your  name,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  boy.  His  coolness  and 
dignity  struck  me  as  admirable  under  the 
circumstances.  "  lam  Maidmilian  de  Bethune, 
son  of  the  Baron  de  Rosny." 

"  Then,"  said  Croisette  briskly,  "  one  good 
turn  h^  deserved  another.  Your  father 
yesterday  at  Etampes — no  it  was  the  day 
before,  but  we  have  not  been  in  bed — 
warned  us " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  then  cried,  "  Run  ! 
run  ! " 

The  boy  needed  no  second  warning.  He 
was  off  like  the  wind  down  the  street.  We 
had  seen,  and  so  had  he,  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  two  or  three  prowling  rascals  on 
the  look  out  for  a  victim.  They  caught 
sight  of  him  and  were  strongly  inclined  to 
follow  him;  but  we  were  their  match  in 
numbers.  The  street  was  otherwise  empty 
at  the  moment :  and  we  showed  them  three 
excellent  reasons  why  they  should  give  him 
a  clear  start. 

His  after  adventures  are  well  known  :  for 
he  too  lives.  He  was  stopped  twice  after 
he  left  us.  In  each  case  he  escaped  by 
showing  his  book  of  offices.  On  reaching 
the  college  the  porter  refused  to  admit  him, 
and  he  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
open  street  exposed  to  constant  danger  of 
his  life,  and  knowing  not  what  to  do.  At 
length  he  induced  the  gatekeeper  by  the 
present  of  some  small  pieces  of  money  to  call 
the  principal  of  the  college — and  this  man 
humanely  concealed  him  for  three  days.  The 
massacre  being  then  at  an  end,  two  armed 
men  in  his  father's  pay  sought  him  out  and 
restored  him  to  his  friends.  So  near  was 
France  to  losing  its  greatest  minister,  the 
Duke  de  Sully. 

To  return  to  ourselves.  The  lad  out  of 
-aight,  we  instantly  resumed  our  purpose,  and 


trying  to  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
cruelty,  and  ribaldry,  and  uproar  through 
which  we  had  still  to  pass,  counted  our  turn- 
ings with  a  desperate  exactness,  intent  onlj 
on  one  thing -7-to  reach  Louis  de  Pavannes,  to 
reach  the  house  opposite  to  the  Head  of 
Erasmus,  as  quickly  as  we  could.  We  pre- 
sently entered  a  long,  narrow  street.  At 
the  end  of  it  the  river  was  visible  gleaming 
and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  The  street 
was  quiet ;  quiet  and  empty.  There  was  no 
living  soul  to  be  seen  from  end  to  end  of  it, 
only  a  prowling  dog.  The  noise  of  the 
tumult  raging  in  other  parts  was  softened 
here  by  distance  and  the  intervening  houses. 
We  seemed  to  be  able  to  breath  more 
freely. 

"  This  should  be  our  street !  "  said  Croi- 
sette. 

I  nodded.  Half-way  down  it  I  espied  the 
sign  we  needed  and  pointed  to  it.  But  ah  ! 
were  we  in  time  1  Or  too  late  ]  That  was 
the  question.  By  a  single  impulse  we  broke 
into  a  run,  and  shot  down  the  roadway  at 
speed.  .  A  few  yards  short  of  the  Head  of 
Erasmus  we  came,  one  by  one,  Croisette  first, 
to  a  full  stop.     A  full  stop  ! 

The  house  opposite  the  bookseller's  was 
sacked  I  gutted  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  a 
tall  house  immediately  fronting  the  street, 
and  every  window  in  it  was  broken.  The 
door  hung  forlornly  on  one  hinge,  glaring 
cracks  in  its  surface,  showing  where  the  axe 
had  splintered  it.  Fragments  of  glass  and 
ware  fiung  out  and  shattered  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness, strewed  the  steps;  and  down  one  corner 
of  these,  a  dark  red  stream  trickled — to  curdle 
by  and  by  in  the  gutter.  Whence  came  the 
stream  ?  Yes  there  was  something  more  to 
be  seen  yet,  something  our  eyes  instinct- 
ively sought  last  of  all.     The  body  of  a  man. 

It  lay  on  the  threshold,  the  head  hanging 
back,  the  wide  glazed  eyes  looking  up  to  the 
summer  sky  whence  the  sweltering  heat 
would  soon  pour  down  upon  it.  We  looked 
shuddering  at  the  face.  It  was  that  of  a 
servant,  a  valet  who  had  been  with  Loms  at 
Caylus.  We  recognized  him  at  onca  We 
had  known  and  liked  him.  He  had  carrie<l 
our  guns  on  the  hills  a  dozen  times,  and  told  us 
stories  of  the  war.  The  blood  crawled  slowly 
from  him.     He  was  dead. 

Croisette  began  to  shake  all  over.  He 
clutched  one  of  the  pillars,  w^hich  bore  up 
the  porch,  and  pressed  his  face  against  its 
cold  surface,  hiding  his  eyas  from  the  sight. 
The  worst  had  come.  In  our  hearts  I  think 
we  had  always  fancied  some  accident  would 
save  our  friend,  some  stranger  warn  him. 

•*'0h,  poor,  poor   Kit!"    Croisette   cried. 
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bursting  suddenly  into  violent  sobs.     "Ob, 
Kit !  Kit ! " 


CHAPTER   X. 

His  late  Majesty,  I  remember — tban  wbom 
no  braver  man  wore  sword,  who  loved  danger 
indeed  for  its  own  sake,  and  courted  it  as 
a  mistress — could  never  sleep  on  the  night 
before  an  action.  I  have  heani  him  say  him- 
self that  it  was  so  before  Arques.  Croisette 
partook  of  that  nature  too,  being  high-strung 
and  apt  to  get  over-wrought,  but  never  until 
the  necessity  for  exertion  had  passed  away  : 
•  while  Marie  and  I,  though  not  a  whit  stouter 
at  a  pinch,  were  slower  to  feel  and  less  easy 
to  move — more  Germanic  in  fact. 

I  name  this  here  partly  lest  it  should  be 
thought  after  what  I  have  just  told  of  Croi- 
sette that  there  was  anything  of  the  woman 
about  him — save  the  tenderness ;  and  partly 
to  show  that  we  acted  at  this  crisis  each  after 
his  manner.  While  Croisette  turned  pale 
and  trembled,  and  hid  his  eyes,  I  stood 
dazed;  looking  from  the  desolate  house  to 
the  face  stifiPening  in  the  sunshine,  and  back 
again  :  wondering,  though  I  had  seen  scores 
of  dead  faces  since  daybreak,  and  a  plenitude 
of  suffering  in  all  dreadful  shapes,  how  Pro- 
vidence could  let  this  happen  to  us.  To  us  ! 
In  his  instincts  man  is  as  seltish  as  any 
animal  that  lives. 

I  saw  nothing  indeed  of  the  dead  face 
and  dead  house  after  the  first  convincing 
glance.  I  saw  instead  with  hot,  hot  eyes 
the  old  castle  at  home,  the  green  fields  about 
the  brook,  and  the  gray  hills  rising  from 
them ;  and  the  terrace,  and  Kit  coming  to 
meet  us.  Kit  with  white  face  and  parted  lips 
and  avid  eyes  that  questioned  us !  And  we 
with  no  comfort  to  give  her,  no  lover  to 
bring  back  to  her! 

A  faint  noise  behind  as  of  a  sign  creaking 
in  the  wind,  roused  me.  I  turned  round, 
not  quickly  or  in  surprise  or  fear.  Rather 
in  the  same  dull  wonder.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bookseller's  door  was  ajar.  It  was 
that  I  had  heard  opened.  An  old  woman 
was  peering  out  at  us. 

Ajb  our  eyes  met,  she  made  a  slight  move- 
ment to  close  the  door  again.  But  I  did  not 
stii%  and  seeming  to  be  reassured  by  a 
second  glance,  she  nodded  to  me  in  a  stealthy 
fashion.  I  drew  a  step  nearer,  listlessly. 
*'  Pst !  Pst !  "  she  whispered.  Her  wrinkled 
old  face,  which  was  like  a  Normandy  apple 
long"  kept  was  soft  with  pity  as  she  looked  at 
Croisette.     "  Pst ! " 


"  Well  I  "  I  said,  mechanicallv. 

"  Is  he  taken  1 "  she  muttered. 

"  Who  taken  ? "  I  asked  stupidly. 

She  nodded  towards  the  forsaken  house, 
and  answered,  "  The  young  lord  who  lodged 
'there  ?  Ah !  sirs,"  she  continued,  "  he  looked 
gay  and  handsome,  if  you'll  believe  me,  as 
he  came  from  the  king's  court  yester  even ! 
As  bonny  a  sight  in  his  satin  coat,  and  his 
ribbons,  as  my  eyes  ever  saw  !  And  to  think 
that  they  should  be  hunting  him  like  a  rat 
to-day ! " 

The  woman's  words  were  few  and  simple. 
But  what  a  change  they  made  in  my  world  ! 
How  my  heart  awoke  from  its  stupor,  and 
leapt  up  with  a  new  joy  and  a  new-bom 
hope  !  "  Did  he  get  away  1  "  I  cried  eagerly. 
"  Did  he  escape,  mother  ]  " 

"  Ay,  that  he  did  ! "  she  replied  quickly. 
"That  poor  fellow,  yonder — he  lies  quiet 
enough  now,  Qod  forgive  him  his  heresy,  say 
I ! — kept  the  door  manfully  while  the  gentle- 
man got  on  the  roof,  and  ran  right  down  the 
street  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  with  them 
firing  and  hooting  at  him  :  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  had  been  a  squirrel  and  they  a  pack 
of  boys  with  stones  I " 

"  And  he  escaped  1 " 

"  Escaped  ! "  she  answered  more  slowly, 
shaking  her  old  head  in  doubt.  "  I  do  not 
know  about  that !  I  fear  they  have  got  him  by 
now,  gentlemen.  I  have  been  shivering  and 
shaking  up  stairs  with  my  husband — he  is  in 
bed,  good  man,  and  the  safest  place  for  him 
— the  saints  have  mercy  upon  us  !  But  I 
heard  them  go  with  their  shouting  and  gun- 
powder right  along  to  the  river,  and  I  doubt 
they  will  take  him  between  this  and  the 
Chdteht  !  I  doubt  they  will." 

*'  How  long  ago  was  it,  dame  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Oh  !  may  be  half  an  hour.  Perhaps  you 
are  friends  of  his  t  "  she  added  questioningly. 

But  I  did  not  stay  to  answer  her.  I  shook 
Croisette  who  had  not  heard  a  word  of  this, 
by  the  shoulder.  "  There  is  a  chance  that  he 
has  escaped  !  "  I  cried  in  his  ear.  "  Escaped, 
do  you  hear  ? "  And  I  told  him  hastily  what 
she  had  said. 

It  was  ^'Q  indeed,  and  a  sight,  to  see  the 
blood  rush  to  his  cheeks,  and  the  tears  dry 
in  his  eyes,  and  energy  and  decision  spring  to 
life  in  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  his  face. 
**  Then  there  is  hope  ! "  he  cried,  grasping  my 
arm.  **  Hope,  Anne  I  Come  I  Come  !  Do 
not  let  us  lose  another  instant.  If  he  be 
alive  let  us  join  him  !  " 

It  was  in  vain  the  old  woman,  pitying  us, 
and  fearing,  I  think,  that  we  were  rushing  on 
our  deaths,  cast  aside  her  caution,  and  called 
after  us  aloud.     We  took  no  heed ;  running 
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after  Croisette,  who  had  not  waited  for  our 
answer,  as  fast  as  young  limbs  could  carry  us 
down  the  street.  The  exhaustion  we  had 
felt  a  moment  before  when  all  seemed  lost — 
be  it  remembered  that  we  had  not  been  to 
bed  or  tasted  food  for  many  hours — fell  from 
us  on  the  instant,  and  was  clean  gone  and 
forgotten  in  the  joy  of  this  respite.  Louis 
was  living,  and  for  the  moment  had  escaped  ! 

Escaped  !  But  for  how  long  1  We  soon 
had  our  answer.  The  moment  wo  turned  the 
corner  by  the  river-side  the  noise,  not  loud 
but  continual,  of  a  multitude  struck  our  ears, 
even  as  the  breeze  off  the  water  swept  our 
cheeks.  Across  the  river  lay  the  thousand 
roofs  of  the  He  de  la  Cite,  all  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine.  But  we  swept  to  the  right,  thinking 
little  of  tliat  sight,  and  checked  our  speed  on 
finding  ourselves  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd. 
Before  us  was  a  bridge — the  Pont  au  Change, 
I  think — and  at  its  head  on  our  side  of  the 
water  stood  the  Chdtdet,  with  its  hoary  twc- 
rets  and  battlements.  Between  us  and  the 
latter,  and  backed  only  by  the  river,  was  a 
great  open  space  half -filled  with  people, 
mostly  silent  and  watchful,  come  together  as 
to  a  show,  and  betraying,  at  present  at  least, 
no  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  what  was 
going  on. 

We  hurriedly  plunged  into  the  throng  and 
soon  caught  the  clue  to  the  quietude  and  the 
lack  of  movement  which  seemed  to  prevail, 
and  which  at  first  sight  had  puzzled  us.  For 
a  moment  the  absence  of  the  dreadful  symp- 
toms we  had  come  to  know  so  well — the  fly- 
ing and  pursuing,  the  random  blows,  the 
shrieks  and  curses  and  batterings  on  doors, 
the  tipsy  yells,  had  reassured  us.  The  relief 
was  short-lived.  The  people  before  us  were 
under  control.  A  tighter  grip  seemed  to 
close  upon  our  hearts  as  we  discerned  this,  for 
we  knew  that  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace, 
like  the  rush  of  a  bull,  might  have  given 
some  chance  of  escape — in  this  case  as  in 
others.  But  this  cold-blooded  ordered  search 
left  none. 

Every  face  about  us  was  turned  in  the  same 
direction  ;  away  from  the  river  and  towards  a 
block  of  eld  houses  which  stood  opposite  to 
it.  The  space  immediately  in  front  of  these 
was  empty,  the  people  being  kept  back  by  a 
score  or  so  of  archers  of  the  guard  set  at  in- 
tervals, and  by  as  many  horsemen,  who  kept 
riding  up  and  down,  belabouring  the  bolder 
spirits  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  and  so 
preserving  a  line.  At  each  extremity  of 
this — more  noticeably  on  our  left  where  the 
line  curved  round  the  angle  of  the  buildings — 
stood  a  handful  of  riders,  seven  in  a  group 
perhaps.     And  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 


space  so  kept  clear,  walking  his  horse  up  and 
down  and  gazing  at  the  houses  rode  a  man 
of  great  stature,  booted  and  armed,  the 
feather  nodding  in  his  bonnet.  I  could  not 
see  his  face,  but  I  had  no  need.  I  knew  him, 
and  groaned  aloud.     It  was  Bezers ! 

I  understood  the  scene  better  now.  The 
horsemen,  stem,  bearded  Switzers  for  the 
most  part,  who  eyed  the  rabble  about  them 
with  grim  disdain,  and  were  by  no  means 
chary  of  their  blows,  were  all  in  his  colours 
and  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  order  and  dis- 
cipline were  of  his  making :  the  revenge  of 
his  seeking.  A  grasp  as  of  steel  had  settled 
upon  our  friend,  and  I  felt  that  his  last 
chance  was  gone.  Louis  might  as  well  be 
lying  on  his  threshold  with  his  dead  servant 
by  his  side  as  be  in  hiding  within  that  ring 
of  ordered  swords. 

It  was  with  despairing  eyes  we  looked  at 
the  old  wooden  houses.  They  seemed  to  be 
bowing  themselves  towards  us,  their  upper 
stories  projected  so  far,  they  were  so  decrepit. 
Their  roofs  were  a  wilderness  of  gutters  and 
crooked  gables,  of  tottering  chimneys  and 
wooden  pinnacles  and  rotting  beams. 
Amongst  these  I  judged  Kit's  lover  was 
hiding.  Well,  it  was  a  good  place  for  hide 
and  seek — with  any  other  player  than  Death  ! 
In  the  ground  floors  of  the  houses  there  were 
no  windows  and  no  doors ;  by  reason,  I 
learned  afterwards,  of  the  frequent  flooding  of 
the  river.  But  a  long  wooden  gallery  raised 
on  struts  ran  along  the  front,  rather  more 
than  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground, 
and  access  to  this  was  gained  by  a  wooden 
staircase  at  each  end.  Above  this  first 
gallery  was  a  second,  and  above  that  a  line 
of  windows  set  between  the  gables.  The 
block — it  may  have  run  for  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  along  the  shore — contained  four  houses, 
each  with  a  door  opening  on  to  the  lower 
gaUery.  I  saw  indeed  that  but  for  the 
Vidame's  precautions  Louis  might  well  have 
escaped.  Had  the  mob  once  poured  helter- 
skelter  into  that  labyrinth  of  rooms  and 
passages  he  might  with  luck  have  mingled 
with  them,  unheeded  and  unrecognized,  and 
effected  his  escape  when  they  retreated. 

But  now  there  were  sentries  on  each  gal- 
lery and  more  on  the  roof.  Whenever  one 
of  the  latter  moved  or  seemed  to  be  looking 
inward — where  a  search  party,  I  understood, 
were  at  work — indeed  if  he  did  but  turn  his 
head,  a  thrill  ran  through  the  crowd  and  a 
murmur  arose,  which  once  or  twice  swelled 
to  a  savage  roar  such  as  earlier  had  made  me 
tremble.  When  this  happened  the  impulse 
came,  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  farther  end 
of  the   line.     There   the  rougher   elements 
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were  collected,  and  there  I  more  than  once 
saw  Bezers'  troopers  in  conflict  with  the 
mob.  In  that  quarter  too  a  savage  chant 
was  presently  struck  up,  the  whole  gathering 
joining  in  and  yelling  with  an  indescribably 
appalling  effect : 

"  Hau  1    Hau  !    Huguenots  ! 
Faites  place  aux  Papegots  I " 

in  derision  of  the  old  song  said  to  be 
popular  amongst  the  Protestants.  But  in  the 
Huguenot  version  the  last  words  were  of 
course  transposed. 

We  had  worked  our  way  by  this  time  to 
the  front  of  the  line,  and  looking  into  one 
another's  eyes,  mutely  asked  a  question ;  but 
not  even  Croisette  had  an  answer  ready. 
There  could  be  no  answer  but  one.  What 
cMuld  we  do  i  Nothing.  We  were  too  late. 
Too  late  again !  And  yet  how  dreadful  it 
was  to  stand  still  among  the  cruel,  thought- 
less mob  and  see  our  friend,  the  touch  of 
whose  hand  we  knew  so  well,  done  to  death 
for  their  sport !  Done  to  death  as  the  old 
woman  had  said  like  any  rat,  not  a  soul  save 
ourselves  pitying  him  !  Not  a  soul  to  turn 
sick  at  his  cry  of  agony,  or  shudder  at  the 
glance  of  his  dying  eyes.  It  was  dreadful 
indeed. 

"  Ah,  well,"  muttered  a  woman  beside  me 
to  her  companion — there  were  many  women 
in  the  crowd — "  it  is  down  with  the  Hugue- 
nots say  I !  It  is  Lorraine  is  the  fine  man  ! 
But  after  all  yon  is  a  bonny  fellow  and  a 
proper,  Margot  1  I  saw  him  leap  from  roof 
to  roof  over  Love  Lane,  as  if  the  blessed 
saints  had  carried  him.  And  him  a 
heretic  ! " 

"  It  is  the  black  art,"  the  other  answered 
crossing  herself. 

"  Maybe  it  is !  But  he  will  need  it  all  to 
give  that  big  man  the  slip  to-day,"  replied  the 
first  speaker  comfortably. 

"  That  devil  I "  Margot  exclaimed,  point- 
ing with  a  stealthy  gest\ire  of  hate  at  the 
Vidame.  And  then  in  a  fierce  whisper, 
with  inarticulate  threats,  she  told  a  story  of 


him,  which  made  me  shudder.  "  He  did ! 
And  she  in  religion  too ! "  she  concluded. 
**  May  our  Lady  of  Loretto  reward  him," 

The  tale  might  be  true  for  aught  I  knew, 
horrible  as  it  was  !  I  had  heard  similar  ones 
attributing  things  almost  as  fiendish  to  him, 
times  and  again ;  from  that  poor  fellow  lying 
dead  on  Pavannes'  doorstep  for  one,  and 
from  others  besides.  As  the  Yidame  in  his 
pacing  to  and  fro  turned  towards  us,  I  gazed 
at  him  fascinated  by  his  grim  visage  and  that 
story.  His  eye  rested  on  the  crowd  about 
us.  I  trembled,  lest  even  at  that  distance  he 
should  recognize  us. 

And  he  did  !  I  had  forgotten  his  keenness 
of  sight.  His  face  flashed  suddenly  into  a 
grim  smile.  The  tail  of  his  eye  resting  upon 
us,  and  seeming  to  forbid  us  to  move,  he  gave 
some  orders.  The  colour  fled  from  my  face. 
To  escape  indeed  was  impossible ;  we  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  press,  and  could  scarcely 
stir  a  limb.     Yet  I  did  make  one  effort. 

**  Croisette  1 "  I  muttered — he  was  the 
rearmost — "stoop  down.  He  may  not  see 
you.     Stoop  down,  lad  !  " 

But  St.  Croix  was  obstinate  and  would  not 
stoop.  Nay,  when  one  of  the  mounted  men 
came,  and  roughly  ordered  us  into  the  open, 
it  was  Croisette  who  pushing  past  us  stepped 
out  first  with  quite  a  lordly  air.  I,  following 
him,  saw  an  eager  light  in  his  eyes.  The 
crowd  in  our  wake  broke  the  line,  and  tried 
to  pursue  us  :  either  hostilely  or  through 
eagerness  to  see  what  it  meant.  But  a  dozen 
blows  of  the  long  pikes  drove  them  back, 
howling  and  cursing  to  their  places. 

I  expected  to  be  taken  to  Bezers ;  and 
what  would  follow  I  could  not  tell.  But  he 
only  scowled  at  us,  a  grim  mockery  on  his 
lip,  and  cried,  "  See  that  they  do  not  escape 
again  I  But  do  them  no  harm,  sirrah, 'until  I 
have  the  batch  of  them !  " 

He  turned  one  way,  and  I  another,  my 
heart  swelling  with  rage.  Would  he  dare  to 
harm  us  1  Would  even  the  Yidame  dare  to 
murder  a  Caylus'  nephews  openly  and  in  cold 
blood  1  I  did  not  think  so.  And  yet — and 
yet 
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DoRDT  has  sometimes  been  compared  to 
Venice,  and  at  first  sight  one's  memory 
reverts  to  the  lovely  city  on  the  Adnatic, 
but  except  for  some  affinity  in  an  un- 
equalled wealth  of  colour  and  the  strange 
fascination  possessed  by  buildings  rising  out 
of  still,  deep  water,  there  is  little  resemblance 
between  the  two.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
architecture,  there  is  all  the  difference  of 
atmosphere  between  the  strong  relentless 
sunlight  of  the  south,  the  glare  that  accen- 
tuates the  outline  of  every  moulding  and 
finds  its  way  with  strange  reflected  lights 
into  the  depths  of  mysterious  shadows,  and 
the  silvery  light  of  the  north,  "that  pale 
light  vaving  with  a  marvellous  mobility 
through  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
vapour,  a  nebulous  veil  continually  and 
abruptly  torn,  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
light  and  shadow."  ^  This  sort  of  compari- 
son halts  on  the  threshold.  After  all,  one 
goes  to  Holland  for  its  own  peculiar 
qualities,  for  the  quaint  life  of  cities  set 
amongst  woods  and  waterways — a  life  that 
seems  still  in  touch  with  Nature — for  the 
colour  of  broad  stretches  of  landscape,  seen 
under  an  everchanging  sky,  and  for  the 
charm  of  an  art  which  reveals  at  every  turn 
a  consummate  mastery  of  detail,  a  technical 
completeness  which  thought  nothing  too 
trifling  for  its  care,  and  that  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains  which,  if  not  a  sign  of 
genius,  is  at  least  a  sign  of  unswerving 
devotion  to  art. 


Dordt,  or  Dordrecht,  has  all  the  charac- 
teristic beauty  of  an  old  Dutch  town,  all  the 
play  of  life  and  local  colour  given  by  a  city 
which  has  been  left  to  grow,  and  never  been 
trimmed  by  the  hand  of  some  arbitrary 
Haussmann.  The  town  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  groves  of  limes  and  elms, 
shutting  it  ofE  from  the  flat  low  meadows 
that  stretch  away  to  the  horizon.  The  front 
of  the  town  is  bounded  by  the  Merwede,  a 
branch  of  the  Maas,  which  forms  one  of 
the  great  waterways  through  Holland  from 
Germany  to  the  sea.  All  day  long  a  never- 
ending  series  of  barges  moves  slowly  up  and 
down  the  river  between  Ilotterdam  and 
Nimegen,  or  down  to  the  great  Hollandsch 
Diep,  and  on  to  Middelburg  and  Flushing. 
Many  of  the  timber  rafts  of  the  Rhine  are 
broken  up  at  Dordt ;  and  there  are  several 
backwaters  at  the  north  end  of  the  town 
into  which  the  timber  is  floated  and  left  in 
the  water  till  its  turn  comes  to  be  sawn 
up  at  the  windmill.  There  is  one  pool  where 
the  logs  lie  side  by  side  with  a  number  of 
old  hulks.  Nobody  seems  to  have  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  break  them  up,  and 
there  the  hulks  are  allowed  to  remain  till 
they  drop  to  pieces,  or  are  buried  beneath, 
the  little  islands  of  vegetation  which  form 
amongst  the  massive  ribs ;  about  the  only 
instance  of  laisserfaire  to  be  found  in  the 
land  of  this  exceedingly  careful  people. 

Close  to  these  pools  is  the  usual  cluster  of 
windmills.      In   some  way  these  mills   are 
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among  the  moet  suggestive  things  in  Hol- 
land ;  they  seem  to  sum  up  the  whole  life  of 
the  country.     It  is  li&rd  to  define  the  exact 
impression  they  produce  :  one  almost  uncon- 
sciously assigns  to  each  mill  an  existence  of 
its  own,  as  it'  no  mere  machine  could  cause  the 
swift  rhythmical  motionoftbesails,  that  impe- 
tuous yet  ordered  cadence  which  seems  to 
hring  one  into  contact  with  the  living  forces  of 
Nature.     It  is  perhaps  this  intimate  associa- 
tion  with   Nature  which 
gives  to  the  windmill  its 
peculiar      charm.        The 
strong  outline  of  the  sails 
thrown  up  against  a  wind- 
swept    sky    carries     the 
imagination  from  the  city 
to    the    lonely    fields,    it 
suggests    that  poetry   of 
soUtude,  even   of   desola- 
tion,   which    all   painters 
since  Kembrandt  seem  to 
have   felt  to   be   the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  the  wind- 
mill     One  of  the  most 
curious  sights  in  Rotter- 
dam   are    the    windmills 
rising  here  and  there  out 
of  the  blocks  of   houses, 
standing  like  a   country- 
man fresh  from  the  fields 
and    hedgerows     in     the 
midst  of  a  crowded  city. 
The  Dutch    mills   almost 
reach  the  dignity  of  archi- 
tecture.     They   seem    to 
possess  that  curious  hap- 
piness of  design  which  is 
only  reached  by  the  con- 
scious thought  of  a  ^Iful 
architect,  or  else   by  the 
spontaneous   working    of 
Nature.  Everything  seems 
just  right,  just   what  it 
ought  to  he,  no  more  and 
no  less.   The  windmills  at 
Dordt  are  used  either  for 
sawing  timber  or  for  grinding  corn, 
and  the  two  types  are  very  distinct.    The 
timber-mills    start    from    a    square    staging, 
tapering  upwards  with  gable  wings  at  either 
end ;  at  the  top  of  this  stage  the  four  angles 
are  chamfered  back  to  receive  the  octagon  of 
the   mill  itself;  and  at  this   level  a  broad 
projecting  gallery,  upheld  by  timber  struts, 
runs   round    the  mill.     The   upper   part    is 
octagon,  and  usually  covered  with  weather- 
tiles  or  a  soft  velvety  thatch,  which  sets  off 
the  sharply- defined  lines  of  the  sails  and  the 
great  spars  by  which  the  top  is  movf  ^      ^"^ 
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some  excellent  reason  the  lines  of  the  eight 

angles  of  the  mill  are  not  made  straight,  but 

have  a  delicate  concave  curve.     The  Dutch 

builders  always  had  a  feeling  for  the  value 

of  a  curved  line  in  preference  to  a  straight : 

the  same  instinct  appears  iu  the  fl^hee  to 

their  churches,  where  the  sides  of  the  octagon 

spire  usually  have  a  slight  curve  on  the  face 

inwards.     The  top  of  the  mills,  which  carries 

the  sails,  is  covered  with  thatch.    It  is  more  or 

less  circular  in  plan,  and 

of  an  indescribahle  but 

most  effective  form, 


I 


For 
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cover.  Some  idea  of  the  scale  of  these 
mills  is  got  from  the  sails.  One  which  I  mea- 
sured from  one  of  the  platforms  was  seven 
feet  wide  ;  the  lathes  are  about  two  and  a 
half  hy  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  and  the 
main  ribs  are  of  massive  timber,  strengthened 
with  iron  plates.  The  flour-milhi  are  simply 
circular  brick  towers  with  a  very  marked 
batter  inwards  (about  two  feet  six  inches  in 
six  feet  of  height)  rising  to  a  total  height  of 
some  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  with  the  project- 


ing  gallery  about  half-way  up.  The  build- 
ing c^  one  of  these  luills  was  an  event  of 
importance.  Most  of  them  bear  the  date  of 
thieir  erection.  Over  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  tallest  of  the  flour-millB  at  Dordt  there 
is  a  tablet  recording  the  names  of  the 
builder,  the  owner  of  the  mill,  and  of  the 
man  who  laid  the  Bret  stone,  the  date  (1713), 
and  the  title  assumed  for  the  mill  by  its 
owner.  "  Look  over  the  Dyke."  There  is 
often  a  piece  of  carving  under  the  spindle  of 
the  Kails,  and  the  Duteh  passion  for  bright 
colour  asserts  itself  in  a  touch  of  green  or 
red  on  the  brackets  which  support  the  roof. 
I  do  not  think  many  of  the  mills  now  stand- 


in  the  Middle  Ages  owing  to  a  curious  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  It  enjoyed  from 
the  earliest  times  a  highly  profitable  mono- 
poly known  as  "  the  staple  of  Dordrecht," 
and  on  the  2 let  November,  1471,  there 
occurred  one  of  those  tremendous  inun- 
dations which  periodically  altered  the  map 
of  Holland.  The  waters  drowned  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  100,000  persons  and 
seventy  two  villages  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed,  but  Dordt  was  left  uninjured. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  Merwede 
there  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  brick  tower 
standing  against  a  clump  of  trees  which  is 
said  to  be  the  sole  survival  of  this  disastrous 
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ing  are  older  than  1 700 ;  for  they  all  con- 
form to  one  or  other  of  these  two  types, 
whereas  the  mills  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  earlier,  as  shown  in  pictures  of  the  time, 
are  of  a  much  more  rudimentary  form — a 
sort  of  oblong  box,  set  upon  a  timber  frame- 
work, with  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  pointed 
arch.  This  earlier  type  still  survives  in  the 
north  of  Belgium  and  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

Considering  its  age  and  the  prominent 
part  the  town  has  played  in  tlje  history  of 
Holland,  Dordt  is  not  rich  in  important  archi- 
tecture.    The  town  was  immeniiely  wealthy 


flood.  The  "  staple  of  Dordrecht "  was  a  pecu- 
liarly odious  privilege.  It  provided  that  all 
merchants  trading  into  Holland  by  the 
Ehine  and  the  Maas  had  to  pay  duty  at 
Dordt,  or  else  to  compound  with  the  keepers 
of  the  Customs.  M.  Havard  says  that  while 
this  privilege  lasted  Dordt  took  precedence  of 
all  the  other  cities  of  Holland ;  but  it  was 
too  intolerable  to  outlast  any  considerable 
opposition,  aiid  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  town  bad  to  give  up  its  monopoly, 
though  not  till  it  had  quarrelled  with  ail  its 
neighbours  in  its  defence.  Traces  of  this 
prosperity  can  be  seen  in  the  numerous  ware- 


houses  eoitteredaboutthestreets.  IntheWiJQ 
Straat  there  are  two  or  three  fine  instances 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  little  altered 
since  the  date  of  their  erection.    The  Sievir  de 
la  Serre  (quoted  by  M.  Havard),  a  French- 
man who  accompanied  Mary  de  Medici  into 
Holland,  notices  the  great  vaulted  cellars  on 
which  the  houses  were  built.     These  ware- 
houses were   crowded  in    between  adjacent 
buildings,  so  that  only  the  front  and  back  were 
visible,  but  the  skill  which  distinguishes  all 
Dutch    domestic    architecture    of    the 
fifteenth   and   sixteen  *li    iwnt.iiriBH   waa 
applied  to   this   as  t 
with  the  result   that 
admirable  pieces  of  d 
iog  proof  that  it  is 
make  a  pretty  tfain^ 
front,  notwithstandin 
our  great  cities  to  thi 
citizens  of  Dordt  con 
fine  warehouses  dow 
of  the  eighteenth  cen 
is        one       im- 
mense   building 
on  the  Euiper- 
shaven       quay, 
which    forms    a 
prominent     fea- 
ture  in  the  ap- 
proach to  Dordt 
from  Rotterdam. 
This   was    built 
in      1720,     and 
called     "  Stock- 
holm."   It  is  of      ■ 
great    size    and 
covered      by     a 
doable  roof  end- 
ing in  twogables 
on  the  river  side. 
The  side  to  the 
quay  terminates 
in  a    great   brick 
gable,      and       the 
two    roofs    have     to 
spring  up  in  a  single  roof  to  reach  the 
baick.  of  the   pediment  which  makes  the 
top  of  the  building  seem  as  if  it  were  coming 
down.      There  are   several  other  instances 
about   the   town   of  warehouse  architecture. 
The  latest  are  built  of  yellow  bricks,    but 
what   with    the  good    simple  outlines,    the 
quarry-glazed  windows,  and  the  sage-green 
Gutters,  they  form  a  very  suggestive  study 
in  plain,  dignified  work. 

The  insularity  of  the  houses  in  Dutch 
towns,  the  marvellous  way  in  which  the 
gables  seem  to  topple  over  as  if  nodding  to 
each  other  across  the  street,  has,  by  a  curious 
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of  ideas,  been  thought  to  be  in- 
tentional. This  quaint  confusion  is  no  doubt 
due  to  settlements ;  the  ground  in  Holland 
keeps  slipping  about  in  all  directions,  and  in 
many  cases  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  the 
iron  tie-rods  and  holdfasts  that  the  houses 
keep  on  their  legs  at  all.  The  houses  at  Dor- 
drecht are  not  very  important  in  point  of 
scale ;  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
excellent  brickwork.  The  spaces  between  the 
heads  of  the  windows  and  relieving  arches 
are  often  filled  in  with  delicate  geome- 
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is  filled  up  with  brickwork,  and  the  soffit 
of  the  arch  is  trefoil-cusped,  the  cusp- 
ing  being  quite  flat  and  formed  of  rubbed 
red  brick  raised  about  an  inch  from  the  face 
of  the  wall.  There  is  an  instance  of  this, 
dated  1702,  in  the  Wijn  Straat,  and  others 
Btill  later  about  the  town. 

Excepting  the  chui-ch,  most  of  the  public 
buildings  about  the  town  have  been  de- 
stroyed. In  the  museum,  which  contains 
an  exceedingly  bad  collection  of  pictures  old 
and   new,    there  is  a   remarkable   view  of 
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the  town,  painted  by  Adam  Willaertfi  in 
1629.  The  picture,  which  is  of  great  size 
(about  twenty  feet  by  nine)  shows  three 
grand  water-gates,  of  which  only  one  re- 
mains— that  which  adjoins  the  Hotel  Boudier. 
The  second  stood  by  thefeiTy  toPapendrecht. 
It  was  a  sumptuous  building  with  a  high 
slate  roof  and  several  turrets  and  gables. 
The  third  stood  near  the  Grooto  Kerke.  Two 
rich  Benaissance'Hpires  are  shown  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  the  river-walls  have  dis- 
appeared l)ehind  the  quays.  A  water-gate 
built  in  ISltg  was  pulled  down  in  1864.  It 
was  a  two-story  building  in  brick  and  stone 


with  a  steep  slate  roof.  Another  fell  down 
in  1833.  The  only  two  now  standing  are  a 
plain  but  admirably  proportioned  gateway 
by  the  quay  beyond  the  church  built  in 
1634  ;  and  the  very  picturesque  building  next 
the  Hotel  Boudier.  This  gateway  as  it  now 
stands  is  of  three  penods.  The  archway 
itself  and  some  brickwork  on  the  south  and 
eiistsides  date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  Adam  Willaert's  picture  the 
gateway  is  shown  with  a  hipped  slate  roof 
:md  stone  balustrade,  and  an  open  spire  in 
four  stages.  In  1018  the  ambitious  work 
which  now  appears   in   the  east  and  west 


sides  was  begun.     That  od  the  side  next  the 
town  consists  of  a  series  of  pilasters  with  the 
bust  of  a  truculent  hero  in  a  med&llion  over 
the  archway.     This  was  in  stone  and  brick, 
and  DO  doubt  was  once  picturesque  in  spite 
of  its  bod  proportioD,  but  the  citizens  have 
covered  it  up  with  a  hideous  grey  paint  which 
appears   to   be   considered   the    appropriate 
colour  for  stone-work  in  Dordt.  On  the  river- 
side there  is  a  large  allegorical  female  figure 
seated  in  a  ring'fence,  and  surrounded  by  the 
arms  of    fifteen  towns,  which  according  to 
the  official  guide-book,  is  symb"''™'  "*  "**"" 
virgin  of  Dordrecht  in  the 
garden       of       Holland." 
There  is  some  gross  car- 
ving as  well,  but  the  facade 
derives    its   charm    from 
the    beautiful    brickwork 
and  the  picturesque  dome 
above  the  building.      The 
dome     rests     on    a    tall 
octagon    drum    of    brick- 
work,  with   windows    in 
four  sides  and  the  names 
.ind  Bbields  of  the  town        ^ 
treasurers.     The  dome  is 
covered  with  copper  which 
has  turned  to  a  fine  green, 
and  it  ends  in  a  tapering 
finial    starting    from    an 
open    ball,    and    adorned 
with  a  fine  gilded  triton 
as    a    weathercock.     All 
this  part  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,     and    the    poor 
little      rococo      archway 
which     stands     on     the 
I'iver    side  is  probably  a 
little    later.      Dordt   has 
prospered    too  much    to 
leave    her    buildings  en- 
tirely  alone.     That   which 
onc«     bore       the     magnifi- 
cent   title   of    "  the    mint   of 
the    Boman    Emperors  and    the 
Count    of   Holland  "    is    now    a     primary 
Hchool.     All  that   now    remains  of  it  is  a 
Renaissance  gateway  built   by  Charles  the 
Fifth.      There    is    another    good  ,  piece    of 
architecture    close     to    the    bank   which   is 
also  nsed  tor  a  school ;  it  is  thickly  coated 
with    paint.      It    consists    of    a    one- story 
building  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  parapet 
wall  formed  of  a  small   brick  arcade.     At 
one  end  there  is  an  archway   of  a  fine,  if 
rather  eccentric,  design.     The  mouldings  are 
heavy  and  thei-e  is  a  certain  clumsiness  about 
the  composition,  but  like  all  Dutch  work  of 
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this  period,  it  is  the  clumsiness  of  a  powerful 
man.  There  are  two  other  gateways  in  Dordt 
of  about  the  same  date  as  this.  One  is  the 
entrance  to  a  school,  it  is  dated  1622,  and  has 
in  a  niche  over  the  entablature  a  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  old  Dutch  dress,  knickerbockers 
and  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  holding  a  shield. 
This  gateway  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  three 
owing  to  its  simplicity  of  treatment.  The 
third  is  the  entrance  to  the  almshouse  for 
old  women  in  the  Linden  gracht.     This  was 
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built  in  1625  ;  it  is  designed  in  a  most  un- 
orthodox manner,  for  instead  of  a  second 
orderabove  the  first,  the  columns  which  carry 
the  entablature  are  surmounted  by  balusters. 
In  the  panel  over  the  archway  are  carved 
the  arms  of  the  founders,  supported  by  two 
old  women.  The  inscriptions  on  the  gate  are 
in  Dutch  and  Latin. 

"  Nacht  kom  ieli. 
Nachl  Bcheyde  icb. 
Vita  vapor— 
Dat  de  onde  vroniv 
het  den  heiligi 


As  usual  the  stonework  U  entirely  covered 
with  paint.  The  Dutch  mania  for  painting 
everything  seems  insatiable.  De  Amicis 
says  that  at  Broeck  in  N.  Holland  they 
paint  their  trees  bright  blue  and  their 
wooden  houses  red  and  white. 

There  are  only  a  few  houses  of  historical 
interest  in  the  town.  The  most  noticeable  is 
a  house  in  the  W!]n  Straat  called  "  T'Huys 
genamt  Hollant."  It  was  from  the  roof  of 
this  house  that  Thierry  the  Fourth,  Count  of 
Holland,  was  ehot  by  a  poisoned  arrow  the 
day  aft«r  he  had  defeated  the  Bishops  of 
Liige  and  Cologne.  Several  of  the  houses 
have  inscriptions  and  the  signs  of  the 
owners,  but  there  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able about  them,  and  taking  it  ail  in  all,  the 
buildings  of  the  town  have  fared  badly.    The 


Sundays,  fanatics  are  still  to  be  found  among 
the  bmirgeoiaie  whom  the  sight  of  a  sketch- 
book on  Sunday  will  move  to  frenzy. 

The  old  Townhall  was  a  fine  stone  build- 
ing with  a  steep  slate  roof,  pepper-box  turrets 
at  the  angles,  and  a  belfry  spire  in  the  centre. 
The  existing  building  was  put  up  about  forty 
years  ago.  It  contains  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  burning  of  theNienve  Kerke  in  1457. 
This  church  was  evidently  an  important 
building,  with  a  choir,  transepts,  nave  and 
aisles,  and  a  great  fltehe  at  the  crossing. 
As  it  now  stands  it  consists  of  two  aisles 
only,  built  up  out  of  fragments  of  the  earlier 
church,  which  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  contains  little  of  interest  be- 
yond a  fine  oak  pulpit  and  sounding  board  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  one  of  tliose 


inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  possess  much 
historical  tact.  They  have  put  up  a  statue  to 
Scheffer,  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  famous 
painters  that  Holland  has  ever  possessed,  but 
no  memorial  marks  the  birthplace  of  Jacob 
and  Albert  Cuyp,  Ferdinand  Bol,  Nicholas 
Maes,  and  Schalcken.  I  was  unable  to  identify 
the  house  where  Cornelius  de  Witt  was  ar- 
restad,  or  the  court  where  the  memorable 
Synod  of  Dordt  was  held.  In  the  Townhall 
there  is  a  picture  of  this  assembly,  which 
shows  a,  numbei'  of  sour-faced  people  seated 
at  desks  ranged  along  the  sides  of  a  halt 
with  an  open-timbered  roof  ;  and  this  appeftrs 
to  be  the  only  record  in  the  place ;  but  some 
flavour  of  the  old  venom  still  lingers  about 
the  town,  for  while  the  gay  young  Dutchman 
appears    to  enjoy  an  additional   license  on 


lecterns    which     are  a   revelation    in     the 

possibilities  of  brass. 

If  only  for  its  Groote  Kerke,  no  artist 
should  ever  pass  by  Dordrecht.  It  is  said 
to  date  from  the  twelfth  century ;  but  I 
could  find  no  work  which  seemed  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth.  Historically  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  churches  in  Holland. 
It  was  here  that  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
Charles  v.,  and  Philip  attended  grand  ma&s 
at  their  installations  ;  hero  too  that  William 
the  Silent  made  his  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Charlotte  de  Bourbon.  The  church  is 
of  great  size,  it  is  said  to  he  338  feet  long, 
130  feet  wide,  and  00  feet  high.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  ambn- 
latory,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chapels. 


The  nave  &nd  choir  hare  five  bays  apiece 
treated  alike.  Each  bay  consists  of  a 
great  arch,  with  some  open  tracery  over  to 
serve  as  a  triforium  (there  is  no  triforium 
proper),  and  lofty  windows  for  a  clerestory, 
once  filled  with  tracery.  It  is  evident  that 
the  intei-ior  was  once  very  noble,  but  the  white- 
wash and  yellow  paint  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  seating  in  the  nave  take  all  the  foeliDg 
out  of  the  place,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
realize  the  original  interior  by  turning  one's 
back  on  the  banalilrt  of  this  ferocious 
Protestantism  and  standing  in  the  deserted 
choir.  The  choir  is  separated  frcm  the  nave 
by  a  handsome  screen  of  copper  divided  by 
marble  piers.  The  design  is  rococo  and 
poor,  but  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  superb, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of 
one  part  of  gold  to  three  parts  of  copper. 
The  especial  beauty  of  the  choir  however  is 
its  magnificent  woodwork.  The  stalls  are 
probably  the  finest  instance  of  Renaissance 
wood-csirving  in  the  whole  of  Holland. 
They  were  executed  by  Jan  Terwen,  a  native 
of  Dordrecht  (to  whom  miiy  perhaps  be 
assigned  the  finely  carved  oak  mantelpiece 
in  the  town  museum).  The  north  sidQ  was 
finished  in  1j38,  the  south  side  in  IIJIO. 
There  are  slight  evidences  of  paint  in  some 
of  the  figures.  The  stalls  consist  of  two 
tiers  of  sedilia.  Behind  the  upper  row  is  a 
lofty  screen  filled  in  with  solid  woodwork  for 
a  height  of  about  six  feet  above  the  stalls ; 
above  this  comes  open  woodwork  for  about 
five  feet,  terminating  in  a  cove  cornice. 
Each  stall  forms  one  bay  of  the  design  and 
is  divided  from  its  neighbours  by  pilasters. 
The  open  work  to  each  stall  consists  of  n 
triple  arcade  on  fluted  shafts,  with  the  usual 
Renaissance  suggestion  of  cusping.  The 
seats  are  hinged  like  miserere  seats  and  are 
richly  carved  on  the  under  side  ;  the  arms  of 
the  stall  are  carved  with  grotesque  and  other 
figures  of  moat  admirable  design.  But  the 
main  force  of  the  carver  was  thrown  into 
the  rows  of  panels  on  either  side  immediately 
above  the  stalls.  Those  on  the  north  side 
represent  the  triumphal  progress,  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  Chailes  V.,  includ- 
ing scenes  from  Roman  history ;  those  on 
the  south  side  give  the  procession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church :  Adam  and  Eve 
lead  the  way,  followed  by  the  patriarclis  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Old  Te<itament ;  in  the 
centre  is  the  figure  of  ('hrist  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  the  emblems  of  t^^e  four  Evan- 
gelists, then  follows  a  very  curious  piece  of 
realistic  design  ;  attached  to  the  chariot  by 
chains  are  a  figure  of  Death  and  a  sort  of 
platform    which  ends  in   Hell-mouth.      On 


this  platform  is  carried  the  great  beast 
supine  on  his  back,  and  a  little  devil  sits 
above  the  Hell-mouth  as  if  to  gibe  at  the 
beast.  Behind  these  remarkable  figures 
come  the  saints  and  martyrs,  then  a  pro- 
ces.sion  of  choir  boys  and  their  masters,  priests, 
and  cardinals  with  tapers.  In  the  end  panel 
but  one  comes  an  allegorical  figure  of  the 
chariot  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  dragged 
by  Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity,  who,  with  the 
profoundly  unconscious  irony  of  intolerance. 
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are  represented  as  carefully  dragging  the 
chariot  over  the  heads  of  the  prostrate  Pro- 
testants. The  Pope,  with  two  bishops  and 
four  cardinals,  bring  up  the  procession.  The 
whole  of  the  carving  is  most  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. It  is  in  rather  high  relief,  and  this 
and  the  disproportionately  small  heads  of 
the  figures  remind  one  of  Spanish  carving. 
Terwen  would  have  had  to  work  under  Span- 
ish influence;  but  during  the  Renaissance 
the  very  best  works  of  different  countries 
approximate  pretty  closely,  and  there  is  no 


need  to  resort  to  the  hacknej'ed  explanation 
of  foreign  workmen  directly  one  comes  across 
an  exceptionally  good  piece  of  workmanship. 
Externally  the  church  is  comparatively 
plain,  the  more  so  as  all  the  tracery  to  the 
windows  has  been  destroyed.  There  is  a 
pretty  fltehe  on  the  crossing,  but  it  is  the 
great  tower  at  the  west  end  which  leaves  on 
the  mind  the  most  lasting  impression  of 
Dordrecht ;  the  tower  that  Cuyp  must 
have  loved  so  dearly.  The  tower  is  very 
simply  designed.  Two  buttresses  run  up 
at  the  angles  which  are  joined  at  the  top 
by  corbellings,  and  terminate  in  the  first 
stags  of  octagonal  turrets.  The  sides  are  in 
three  stages,  the  lowest  is  quite  plain,  except 
for  a  window  at  the  west  end  ;  the  remaining 
space  up  to  the  first  string-course  is  filled 
with  three  recesses,  partly  joined,  of  which 
the  heads  have  been  replaced  by  modem 
work.  Above  this  stringcourse  beg^  the 
simple  ornament  of  the  tower.  The  sides 
are  divided  into  three  very  lofty  arches 
carried  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
About  half-way  up  these  arches  there  is  a 
baud  of  trefoil  tracery,  the  niullions  of 
which  are  carried  down  in  brickwork  to  the 
sill  of  the  arches,  and  above  the  tracery  the 
centre  arch  is  open  to  the  top  and  screened 
by  gigantic  louvres.  The  work  has  been  a 
good  deal  injured  and  obscured  by  alterations, 
but    its    magnificent    proportions  are    still 


evident.  There  are  some  remains  of  brick 
diaper  work  at  the  ends.  The  buttresses 
have  stone  quoins  at  intervals,  and  the  top 
of  the  tower  which  was  never  completed  is 
in  stone.  There  is  a  pictiire  in  the  Museum 
by  Van  Hoogstraten,  of  a  siege  of  Dordrecht 
in  1418,  which  shows  the  tower  with  the 
stonework  incomplete.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  existing  stonewoik  was  slightly 
added  to,  and  it  was  then  that  the  stooe  pedi 
ments  with  great  cannon  ball  finials  were 
built  which  now  enclose  the  clock.  Had  the 
tower  been  completed  it  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is 
about  these  Dutch  towers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  such  a  feeling  for  the  pure  grandeur 
of  mass,  such  an  instinctive  grasp  of  the 
nobility  of  architecture  as  apart  from  decora- 
tion, of  the  power  of  a  great  idea  expressei) 
in  the  simplest  manner,  that  they  seem  U> 
me  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  ex- 
amples of  architecture  in  the  world.  Xo 
one  can  stand  before  the  towers  of  the  great 
churches  at  Veere,  at  Gorcum,  or  at  Dordt, 
without  feeling  some  glow  of  the  tremen- 
dous energy  which  could  design  such  monu- 
ments five  hundred  years  ago ;  without  re- 
cognizing that  art  in  the  grand  style  is  not 
the  prerogative  of  one  age  or  country  ;  with- 
out, too,  a  certain  despairing  consciousness 
that  such  work  is  reserved  for  a  few  minds 
only  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Beginald  T.  Bloxpield,  M.A, 
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,£  is  a  delightful  story 

iO  well  invented  if  un- 

le  th&t  it  ought  to  be 

>t«cted    against    the   de- 

iictive  criticism  of   the 

idel  —  about    a    certain 

:ket  match,  playe<l  some 

;nty  years  ago  between 

two     English     elevens    in 

Fraocc.     It  was  uoder  the  Second  Ehupire, 

when  the  paternal  syetem  of   government, 

always  vigorous  among  Frenchmen  whether 

despotism  or   democracy   rules,  was  in  its 

most   fatherly   mood,  and  the  gendarmerie 

attended  at  the  cricket-gi'oimd  in  considerable 

Dswer  for  order."     Tlie  hopes 

I   elevens  centred,  as  do  the 

nany   elevens,    in   their    fast 

reat  was  the  interest  of  the 

1  this  artist  commenced  opera- 

however  of  the  astonishment 

his  side  when,  after  an  over 

eman  in  a  cocked  hat  and  a 

wa§  seen  to  quit  the  "  ring  " 

:h  the  wickets.       What  had 

[ad    the    officer    of    the     law 

pirator  in  flannels !     Did  the 

cket-keepei'  cover  the  legs   of 

[■  of  political  hand  grenades? 

I'e  a  Carbonaro   in  disguise? 

it  was  the  bowler,  and,  in  particular, 

mazing  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  worthy 

eergent   de    ville,   the    anarchic    pace   of    the 

bowler  which  had  compelled  the  intervention 

of  authority.    His  bowling,  he  was  informed, 

was  in  the  opinion  of  the  police  too  fast  to 


be  permitted  in  the  interests  of  public  safety, 
and  he  was  politely  requested  to  moderate 
it.  Conceive  the  situation.  Imagine  a 
SpoSorth  suddenly  called  upon  to  convert 
himself  into  a  "  lob  "  bowler  at  a  moment's 
notice  or  to  resign  the  ball  to  t>ome  professor 
of  "slows."  Probably  the  captain  changed 
the  howler  at  once — a  measvu*  of  tactics 
never  before,  I  suppose,  in  the  whole 
history  of  cricket  adopted  on  such  grounds 
— but  with  what  result  "  I  have  not  to 
declare."  The  interest  of  the  incident  how- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view  of  what  I  may 
call  "  international  psychology,"  ends  with 
the  gendarme's  order.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  put  so  wide  a  construction  on  the  phrase 
"  public  safety "  as  to  suppose  that  he  re- 
garded the  bowling  as  dangerous  to  the 
lookers-on.  His  solicitude,  no  doubt,  was  for 
the  batsman  and  the  wicket-keeper,  and  he 
was  seriously  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  contrary 
to  public  policy,  and  to  the  duties  of  a 
government,  that  men  should  be  allowed  to 
risk  bruises,  and  even  by  possibility,  broken 
bones,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  pastime.  The 
fact  that  the  batsman  and  wicket-keeper  are 
voluntary  agents  was,  of  course,  absolutely 
immaterial ;  for  they  had  no  more  right  to 
incur  dangerous  risks^ — at  least  according  to 
the  views  of  a  paternal  government,  which 
allows  no  one  but  itself  to  make  free  with  its 
subjects'  lives — than  have  the  Blondirui  or 
Baldwins  whose  performances  any  State 
might  fairly  claim  a  right  to  pi-ohibit.  All 
turned  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
dangers  incurred  by  cricketers,  and  this  to  the 
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worthy  French  official  of  twenty  years  ago  ap- 
peared excessive.  We  wonder  what  he  would 
have  said  to  football — a  pastime  which  many 
Englishmen,  who  would  disclaim  the  soft 
impeachment  of  being  milksops,  have  long 
regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  disap* 
proval.  What  would  that  sbirro  of  the 
Second  Empire  have  thought  of  the  tourna- 
ment of  thirty-two  football  clubs  which  has 
been  going  merrily  forward  for  weeks  past, 
and  the  final  joust  of  which  is  to  come  off  at 
the  end  of  next  month  1  Tournament  rightly 
so-called  I  In  that  singular  and  unexpected 
passage  in  Ivanhoe  in  which  Scott's  sense  of 
humour  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  got  the 
better  of  his  usually  resolute  romanticism, 
we  are  told  that  inasmuch  as  only  three 
knights  (I  think  it  was)  were  killed  at  the 
tournament  at  which  Wilfrid  distinguished 
himself,  including  one  who  was  "  smothered 
under  the  weight  of  his  armour,"  the  great 
joust  was  always  known  thereafter  as  "  the 
gentle  and  joyous  passage  of  arms  of  Ashby 
de  la  Zouche."  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  encounters  which  have  taken  place  among 
these  thirty-two  clubs  have  enjoyed  as  gentle 
and  joyous  a  freedom  from  serious  casualty 
as  Scott  records  of  his  tournament ;  but  if 
so,  the  game  of  football  must  have  very 
recently  undergone  that  change  which  is 
supposed  to  follow  from  a  "  faithful  study  of 
the  ingenuous  arts."  Meanwhile  the  recent 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
this  vehement  pastime  has  its  satisfactory 
side.  Anxious  parents  who  have  a  natural 
dislike  to  seeing  their  sons  "laid  aside" 
about  once  a  year  with  sprained  ankles, 
slipped  knee-caps,  or  fractured  collar-bones, 
may  not  unreasonably  lament  its  vogue.  For 
them  all  allowance  should  be  made ;  but  we 
certainly  need  not  pay  much  attention  to 
those  foreign  critics  who  warn  us,  like  M. 
Philippe  Daryl,  that  it  is  "  brutalizing  "  our 
race.  Few  Englishmen  at  any  rate  are 
disposed  to  think  that  our  national  dangers 
lie  nowadays  precisely  in  this  direction. 

In  a  certain  periodical  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  and  concerns  of  the  better  half  of 
humanity  there  recently  appeared  a  retro- 
spective paper  on  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  an  important  article  of  female 
attire  during  her  Majesty's  happy  and 
memorable  reign.  It  was  called  either 
"  Half  a  century  of  Bonnets,"  or  "  Headgear 
of  the  Victorian  Era,"  or  bv  some  such 
title;  and  it  dispassionately  traced  the  pro- 
found and  often  catastrophic  changes  which 
this  crown  and  flower  of  feminine  costume 
has  undergone  during  the  period  in  question. 


We  follow  the  bonnet  from  the  "  coal-scuttle  " 
to  the  "  spoon,"  and  from  the  spoon  to  that 
towering  sugar  loaf,  with  its  base  on  the 
head  and  a  trembling  feather  tip  for  its 
apex,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  recently 
triumphant  of  competing  contemporary  styles. 
The  article,  or,  I  may  say,  both  articles — 
the  bonnet  as  well  as  the  history  of  it — is 
"  for  thoughts."  One,  and  the  most  solemn 
of  these  thoughts — if  also  the  most  obvious 
— is  that  of  the  contrast  between  the  two 
sexes  which  is  so  suggestively  illastrated  in 
this  history  of  change.  Only  the  Muse  can 
do  justice  to  it : 

When  bonnets  of  the  scuttle  shape 
On  lovely  woman's  head  were  stuck, 

An  overcoat  with  many  a  cape 
Adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  buck. 

The  curls  which  did  his  forehead  deck 
Would  scarce  have  shamed  a  barber's  block, 

And  round  the  Tartarus  of  his  neck 

Seemed  nine  times  wound,  like  Styx,  his  stock. 

The  collar  of  his  coat  was  high, 

His  waistcoat  rolled  a  wide  expanse 

(To  wear  two  vests  in  days  gone  by 
Was  no  uncommon  circumstance). 

Such  were  his  coatsleeves  and  his  shorts 
That  not  the  best-stuffed  doll  that  charms 

The  babe — no,  not  the  costliest — sports 
Such  sausages  of  legs  and  arms. 

And  while  the  ladies'  bonnets  changed, 
In  course  of  time,  from  scoops  to  spoons, 

The  man  through  every  shape  has  ranged 
Of  coat,  and  vest,  and  pantaloons. 

His  lofty  collar  has  declined, 

His  stock  has  dwindled  to  a  strip, 
His  coat  has  shed  its  tails  behind 

And  paused  abruptly  at  the  hip. 

His  sleeves  have  swollen  and  shrunk  again, 

If  not  entirely  back,  yet  half ; 
His  trousers,  first  inflated,  then 

Collapsing,  now  still  conceal  the  calf. 

The  buck  not  knows  his  masher-heir, 

By  trousers,  vest,  siu*tout,  cravat, 
To  one  thing  only  could  he  swear, 

The  sacred,  the  eternal  Hat. 

A  little  higher  in  the  crown, 

A  little  narrower  in  the  brim. 
Yet  each  by  other  may  be  known, 

He  by  the  Hat,  the  Hat  by  him. 

Our  restless  western  fashion-feast, 

With  ever- varying  dishes  lures, 
But  changeless  as  the  unchanging  East, 

Firm  amid  flux,  the  Hat  endures. 

Feebly  the  human  brain  it  shields 

From  the  fierce  thrusts  of  Summer's  spear  ; 

Niggard  and  scant  the  warmth  it  yields 
When  Winter  rules  the  inverted  year. 
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It  tliins  t!ie  liair,  the  head  it  cramps, 
It  weighs  upon  the  throhbing  brain, 

And  on  the  wearer  s  forehead  stamps 
The  brand  of  fratricidal  Cain. 

Disfigured  by  its  preesare  hard, 

Plato's  broad  brow  you  scarce  would  know. 
It  would  have  singularly  marred 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Uncomely,  comfortless,  absurd — 
While  for  our  sisters  and  our  wives 

"  Bonnet "  is  a  Protean  word — 
In  essence  One,  the  Hat  survives. 

So  constant  this,  so  changeful  that, 
That  man  with  pardonable  pride 

May  claim  the  Bonnet  and  the  Hat 
As  symbols  of  the  heads  inside. 

But  to  the  reflective  critic  this  procession 
of  ghostly  bonnets  filing  on  shadowy  beads 
along  the  corridors   of   Time  has  a  deeper 
meaning.     In  the  judgments  which  we  now 
so  freely  pass  upon  "  bygone  shapes  "  we  are 
able  to  understand  something  of  the  way  in 
which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  extinction 
of  prejudice  acts  in  rectifying  and  clarifying 
contempoi-ary  verdicts  upon  greater  things 
than  bonnets.     For  we  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
"posterity"  of  these  bonnets.     We  stand 
to  the  coal-scuttle  of  the  Thirties,  and  to 
the  tea-spoon  of  the  Sixties,  as  the  world 
of    1940   will   stand   towards  the  reigning 
objects  of  admiration — bonnets  and  others — 
of  the  present  year  of  grace,  and  of  the  fifty 
which  will  succeed  it.     And  some  of  these 
reigning  objects  must  prepare  themselves  for 
decheance.     We  cannot  say  which  ;  for  just 
as  there  was  never  any  current  fashion  in 
dress  which  has  seemed  ugly  to  those  who 
followed  it,  nor  ever  any  recently  discarded 
fashion  which  has  not  seemed  monstrous  and 
incredible  in  a  too  near  retrospect,  so  has 
there  never  been  any  mode  in  art,  in  litera- 
ture,   even,    perhaps,    in    science    and    in 
philosophy,  which  either  its  contemporaries 
or  its  immediate  successors  have  been  able 
to  judge  fairly.      The  former  have  always 
been  too  closely  affected  by  living  with  it — 
too ''  used  to  it,"  in  fact,  to  be  able  to  detach 
themselves  from  its  influence,  and  to  assume 
the  true  critical  attitude  towards  it ;  the 
latter  are  too  newly  emancipated  from  it  to 
have  the  power  of  regarding  it  impartially. 
Crinoline  is  the  leading  case  on  the  subject. 
It  was  denounced  during  its  vogue  on  various 
grounds,  but  much  moi*e  often  on  the  score 
of  inconvenience  or  indecorum  than  that  of 
ugliness ;  but  surely  none  even  of  those  who 
boldly  declared   for   its  hideousness   thirty 
years  ago  would  now  assert  that  it  looked 
one-tenth  part  as  hideous  to  them  then  as  it 
does  in  the  pages  of  Punch  to-day.   And  will 


those  who  are  the  most  hon*ified  by  it  to-day 
be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  men  of  1940 
will  suffer  the  same  shock  to  their  artistic 
sensibilities  in  looking  at  its  pictured  repre- 
sentations )  I  trow  not.  Those  who  have  lived 
through  the  age  o^  crinoline  were  schooled  by 
mere  use  and  wont  into  an  undue  toleration 
of  it.  Having  outlived  it  they  are  still  so 
near  to  it  that  they  regard  it  with  undue  im- 
patience. Probably  it  will  be  otherwise  with 
our  descendants,  and  distance  which  has 
already  lent  enchantment  to  the  hoop,  may 
ultimately  throw  a  haze  of  romance  over  the 
crinoline.  But  in  many  like  matters  we  have 
already  attained  to  the  critical  standpoint. 
We  can  look  back  on  this  array  of  bonnets  and 
judge  the  various  styles,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
more  remote  among  them,  without  prejudice 
or  passion.  We  can  see  that  among  many 
bonnets,  each  of  which  seemed  to  its  wearer, 
if  not  the  height  of  what  was  becoming,  at 
least  sufficiently  removed  from  the  fatal 
abyss  of  the  unbecoming,  some  are  actually, 
eternally,  prettier,  fitter,  more  suitable,  more 
comformable  to  the  Platonic  idea  of  a  bonnet 
than  others.  And  so  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
with  poets.  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  B.,  and  so  on  down 
to  Mr.  Q.  (whitih  will  perhaps  exhaust  the  list 
of  really  great  poets),  will  be  perceived  to  be 
of  very  unequal  merit,  and  while  some  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  invited  to  come  several 
steps  higher  up  on  the  staircase  of  Fame, 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  that  others 
would  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for 
a  suggestion  of  the  opposite  character.  At 
present  we  are  all  more  or  less  under  the 
spell  of  these  gentlemen.  Some  of  them 
have  succeeded  in  intoxicating  our  judgment, 
and  throwing  criticism  off  its  balance  by  a 
mere  display  of  astonishing  creative  activity. 
Others  perhaps  only  sway  us  by  that  more 
homely  and  familiar  kind  of  magic  which 
belongs  to  a  well-worn  lounging  coat  or  an 
easy  pair  of  slippers.  We  are  "used  to 
them ; ''  they  are  old  favourites ;  and  we 
have  learned  to  forget,  if  not  to  love  them, 
for  their  very  defects.  Posterity  alone  will 
be  able  to  judge  the  poetry,  as  we  now  judge 
the  millinery,  of  the  Victorian  era.  Posterity 
will  determine  how  much  of  it  attained  to 
real  artistic  greatness,  how  much  of  it  was 
simply  commonplace  prettiness,  and  how 
much  of  it,  lastly,  was  mere  pretentious 
fantasy. 

Whether  anything  has  happened  to  the 
thief-taker  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  hue  and  cry  at  the 
tail  of  the  "  plagiarist "  appears  to  have 
ceased.     The  novelist  will  now  be  able  to 
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marry  his  hero  and  heroine  at  the  end  of  his 
third  volume  without  fear  of  an  accusation 
of  having  borrowed  the  incident  from  the 
work  of  some  previous  writer  of  fiction,  who 
has  wound  up  his  story  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  He  may  allow  JSir  Heginald  to  "  draw 
himself  up  to  his  full  height/'  or  permit  the 
Lady  Eleanor  to  ''  dismiss  the  domestic  with 
a  wave  of  her  finely-chiselled  hand,"  without 
being  peremptorily  called  upon  to  inform  the 
public  whether  he  has  or  has  not  read  that 
thrilling  romance  published  three  and  thirty 
years  ago  in  which  these  two  sentences  textu- 
ally  occur.  Plagiarism,  in  fact,  is  becoming  an 
offence  which  can  be  committed  almost  with 
impunity,  unless  it  be  too  daringly  committed. 
A  writer  will  have  to  go  to  work  with  the 
audacity  of  Sterne  and  coolly  help  himself  to 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  an  earlier  author's 
book,  as  the  creator  of  Tristram  Shandy 
served  the  anatomist  of  Melancholy,  in 
order  to  run  any  serious  risk  of  discovery. 
Or  he  will  have  to  lay  hands  upon  some 
peculiarly  well-marked  passage  in  the  work 
which  he  puts  under  contribution  and 
transfer  it  to  his  own  pages  without  taking 
the  gipsey*s  precaution  of  disfiguring  the 
child  in  order  to  make  it  pass  for  his  own. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  some  useful  Burton 
or  other  has  written  ''As  apothecaries  we 
make  new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of 
one  vessel  into  another,"  and  "we  weave 
the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope 
again  and  again,"  the  plagiarist  will  have, 
like  Sterne,  to  sail  as  near  the  wind  as 
this  :  "  Shall  we  for  ever  make  new  books, 
as  apothecaries  make  new  mixtures  by  pour- 
ing only  out  of  one  vessel  into  another? 
Are  we  for  ever  to  be  untwisting  the  same 
rope  1 "  Short  of  such  cynical  effrontery  as 
this — perhaps  the  only  instance  on  record  of 
a  pla^arist  plagiarizing  a  protest  against 
plagiarism — ^there  is  scarcely  any  hardihood 
of  literary  larceny  which  in  the  present  lapse 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  critical  police 
will  expose  the  larcenist  to  detection. 
Possibly  however  it  is  no  involuntary  re- 
laxation of  detective  energy  after  all.  It 
may  be  that  it  has  dawned  on  the  thief -taker 
that  the  offence  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
plagiarism  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  letters, 
and  that  their  many  supposed  discoveries  of 
it  have  bsen  solely  due  to  their  own  unim- 
aginative incapacity  to  realize  the  fact  that 
two  writers  dealing  alike  with  subjects  which 
are  the  common  property  of  the  whole  world 
are  likely  enough  to  display  a  general 
similarity  of  treatment,  and  even  to  chance 
occasionally,  and  for  a  sentence  or  two,  upon 
precise  identity  of  expression. 


The  only  form  of  plagiarism  which  exists 
to  any  great  extent  at  the  present  day 
consists  in  the  adoption  by  one  writer  of 
the  style  and  sentiment  of  an  earlier  writer, 
or  of  a  bygone  school.  One  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  even  from  one  point  of  view 
pathetic,  examples  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  a  certain  American  authoress 
who  appears  to  have  attained  to  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Her  most  successful  book  has  only 
recently  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of 
English  critics,  whose  surprise,  not  to  say 
disappointment,  was  unbounded  at  the  dis- 
covery that  this  newest  new  form  of  literary 
sensation  was  only  our  old  friend  the  "passion- 
ate "  style  of  lady  novelist's  novel  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  heroine,  who  has  "a  blowse 
of  red  gold  hair,"  whose  kiss  is  "as  light 
as  flower-leaves,  as  fine  as  fire,"  whose 
lover  calls  her  a  "great  golden  uncanny 
thing,"  and  whose  "curled  lips  were  a  cup 
and  her  breath  wine  "  (not,  we  presume,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Mrs.  Gamp's  was  spirits), 
is  emphatically,  and  on  the  uncanny  face  of 
her,  a  young  woman  we  have  met  before. 
That  having  disappeared  from  this  countiy 
she  should  turn  up  again  in  America  is  not 
perhaps  in  itself  a  particularly  strange  thing, 
but  that  she  should  do  so  after  so  many 
years,  and  should  then  be  received  in  her 
adopted  country  as  a  sort  of  new  avatar  of 
womanhood,  is  certainly  a  little  uncanny. 
We  talk  of  modern  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion, and  boast  of  the  thoughts  which  thrill 
electric  round  the  world,  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  these  vaunts  in  face  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  this  ?  Here  is  a  vanishing 
lady  who  in  every  line  of  her  "  rathe  "  figure, 
in  every  fold  of  her  "  dense  yet  filmy  gown," 
is  unmistakably  recognizable  as  having  es- 
caped from  one  of  Miss  Broughton's  earlier 
novels,  and  must  therefore  have  absconded 
from  this  country  a  full  score  of  years  ago. 
Yet  there  is  apparently  not  a  single  American 
reader  aware  either  of  her  nationality  or  of 
her  parentage.  Ajnerica  has  received  Barbara 
Pomfret  with  respectful  awe,  and  has  elevated 
The  Quick  a/nd  the  Dead  to  the  rank  of  a 
literary  revelation.  After  this  it  would  be 
really  worth  the  while  of  any  English 
novelist  who  finds,  or  fears,  himiself  to  be 
getting  a  little  past  his  vogue,  to  start  a 
business  in  America.  It  may  be  that  aU 
the  old  tricks  which  have  been  found  out  in 
this  country  will  work  in  the  States  "as 
good  as  new." 

There  are  who  hold,  I  believe,  that  as 
many  defunct    celebrities   of   this   country 
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a?  possess  any  claiiO:  to  that  distinction — 
with  perhaps  a  few  over — have  now  been 
honoured  with  memorials  ;  and  some  of  these 
perhaps  may  be  inclined  (unnecessarily  as  I 
think)  to  cavil  at  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  Christopher  Marlowe.  But  un- 
less I  had  seen  it  in  black  and  white  in  a 
newspaper — where  they  never  print  any- 
thing that  is  not  genuine — I  should  not  have 
believed  that  any  man  who  could  write  a 
letter  at  all  to  a  newspaper  would  have  ob- 
jected to  paying  this  honour  to  Marlowe  on 
the  ground — to  put  it  shortly — that  Mar- 
lowe was  a  bad  man.  The  writer  had  no 
objection  to  Marlowe  as  a  poet  and  dramatist, 
— I  forget  even  whether  he  had  any  opinion 
on  the  point.  He  was  content  to  take  up 
the  broad,  or  naiTow,  ground,  that  Marlowe 
was  a  man  of  irregular  habits; ;  that  he  had 
been  charged  with  atheistical  opinions,  and 
generally  that  he  ought  to  have  been  so 
ashamed  of  himself  in  life  that  posterity 
should  be  ashamed  of  /lerseU  if  she  selected 
him  as  the  recipient  of  a  national  tribute  of 
homage.  No  one  of  course  need  be  sur- 
prised at  the  impoi*tance  attached  by  the 
protesting  moralist  to  the  private  conduct  of 
poets,  but  what  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
opening  our  eyes  at  is  the  application  of  the 
treatment  to  so  very  ancient  an  offender. 
At  what  date  I  wonder  does  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  begin  to  operate  for  the  stay  of 
ethico-critical  proceedings  against  the  moral 
character  of  a  departed  English  writer  ?  Or 
is  there  no  such  statute  in  existence  1  We 
know  from  the  evidence  of  many  worthy 
persons  that  even  if  there  is  such  an  enact- 
ment it  is  not  yet  pleadable  either  by  Byron 
or  Shelley.  Of  course  if  you  belong  to  that 
perverse  class  of  critics  who  will  not  perceive 
any  connection  between  a  man's  life  and  his 
writings,  and  insist  on  their  grotesque  con- 
tention that  a  reprobate  who  writes  beautiful 
poetry  is  better  worth  reading  than  many  a 
man  "  excellent  in  every  relation  of  life," 
whose  music  is  discord,  and  his  passion  fus- 
tian, and  his  pathos  bathos — ^if,  I  say,  you 
are  an  eccentric  "  made  like  that,*'  a  humor- 
ist, in  our  grandfathers'  sense  of  the  word, 
of  thiit  description  of  whimsicality,  why  of 
course  you  do  not  admit  that  your  favourite 
authors  could  require  the  benefit  of  any 
liability-limiting  enactments.  If  however 
you  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  uneasiness  at  the  thought 
that  the  bard  you  most  honour  behaved 
"  dreadfully  ill  to  that  poor  woman,"  or  that 
your  prince  of  essayists  was  much  too  prone 
to  "  let  in  "  his  dearest  friend  in  bill-trans- 
actions, then  the  question  I  asked  at  the 
outset   of    these  remarks   will    have   some 


pertinence  for  you.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we 
cannot  carry  back  our  regi'ets  for  the  irregu- 
larities of  genius  to  an  indefinitely  remote 
period  in  the  past :  but  at  what  generation 
then  can  we  reconcile  it  to  our  "  coxcombi- 
cal moral  sense  "  to  pause  f  Even  the  most 
serious  imputations  on  the  character  of 
Virgil  would  probably  little  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  his  modem  admirers.  Much 
later  artists  than  he  indeed  have  attained,  by 
lapse  of  time,  to  the  same  position  of  moral 
irresponsibility.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
any  one  reads  the  Greater  Testament  with 
less  pleasure  because  Villon  "  burgled "  in 
the  intervals  of  balladizing,  or  admires  the 
bronze  Perseus  at  Florence  because  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  was  by  his  own  account  the 
most  accomplished  murderer  of  his  time.  At 
what  point  of  time  then  in  the  descent  to 
the  pi'esent  day  do  we  begin  to  get  uncom- 
fortable at  the  thought  of  the  irregularities 
of  genius  1  It  has  been  observed  that  even 
in  the  hottest  days  of  duelling  there  Ls  no 
record  of  any  man  ever  having  gone  out  to 
vindicate  the  aspei*sed  reputation  of  an  an- 
cestress further  removed  from  him  than  two 
generations.  The  tongue  of  scandal  might 
make  as  free  as  it  pleased  with  the  fair 
fame  of  men's  great-grandmothers,  but  no 
sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  no  "  pistols 
and  coffee  for  two  "  were  ordered  in  conse- 
quence. Judging  from  this  we  should  say 
that  at  the  distance  of  about  a  century — the 
distance  at  which  our  ancestresses  cease  to 
summon  us  with  clarion  voice  to  avenge 
them  of  their  slanderers — we  should  begin 
not  to  care  so  very  much  whether  a  poet  was 
or  was  not  a  thoroughly  respectable  member 
of  society.  Marlowe  was  born  in  1563  or 
1564,  and  died  in  1593 ;  his  death  having 
token  place  under  circumstances  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  a  counsel  in  a  famous 
case  described  as  "  gliding  peacefully  from 
the  world."  But  he  was  a  poet  of  great 
power  and  of  still  greater  promise,  a  true 
forerunner  of  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  I  hardly  think  therefore  that 
after  three  hundred  years  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  much  about  his  moral  character  or 
religious  opinions. 

"  He  did  not  care  to  associate  with  stupid 
people,  or  people  whom  he  even  suspected  of 
stupidity.  He  had  a  contempt  amounting 
to  impatience  for  people  wanting  in  humour. 
....  His  hatred  of  dulness  was  never  con- 
cealed. He  complained  bitterly  if  he  was 
thrown  into  the  society  of  *a  dry  stick,' 
and  the  strongest  term  of  vitupei^tion  he 
could  use  was  to  call  any  one  '  a  dull  dog.'  " 
So  writes  the  biographer  of  a  late  eminent 
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historian,  whose  name  I  suppress,  lest,  hav- 
ing been  personally  unacquainted  with  him, 
and  judging  solely  of  this  Eide  of  his  cha- 
racter from  hia  biographer's  account  of  it,  I 
should  be  doing  hiin  an  injustice  when  I  say 
that  in  expressing  the  sentiments  above  at- 
ti-ibuted  to  him,  he  "  gave  himself  away " 
as  a  claimant  to  the  possession  of  that  very 
quality  by  which  be  professed  to  set  such 
store.  Surely  a  sense  of  humour,  coupled 
with  an  impatience  of  stupidity,  is  pretty 
nearly  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Why,  to 
be  impatient  of  stupidity  is  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  a  very  large  proportion — in  all 
probability  an  overwhelmiDg  majority^of 
the  human  race,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
being  out  of  sympathy  with  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  varieties  of  human  character. 
No  mere  counting  of  thick  heads  will  in  fact 
serve  to  measure  the  loss  which  the  hater  of 
"  dry  sticks  "  and  "  dull  dogs  "  sustains.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  stupid  are  in  a  large 
majority  as  units,  and  might  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  include  among  them  a  majority  of 
differing  types.  It  is  more  than  this.  The  fact 
is  that  stupidity  is  the  soil  in  which  idiosyn- 
crasies flourish.  Cleverness  naturally  tends 
to  uniformity  by  substituting  conventional 
for  natural  modes  of  thought  and  vehicles  of 
expression ;  and  hence  it  is  that  were  it  not 
for  their  vanity,  clever  people  would  be  aa 
characterless  and  uninteresting  as  machines. 
Vanity  however — that  protest  of  the  natural 
man  again.st  extinction — steps  in,  and  often 
happily  brings  it  to  pass  that  the  sage  shall 
cow  and  then  reveal  bis  character  to  us  with 


of  naiveli  beyond  Ibe  reach  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  the  simple.  These 
self-disclosures  however  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  ore  only  occasional  reversions  to 
Nature ;  and  on  the  whole  it  remains  true 
that  the  humorist's  chief  hunting-ground 
lies  among  the  preserves  of  the  stupid.  Hence 
the  true  humorist  will  always  regard  a  man 
who  "hates  the  stupid"  with  much  the  same 
feeling  as  a  fox-hunter  entertains  tou-ards  a 
man  who  <  '^'ild  shoot  a  fox.  "  To  have  a 
contempt  on  jnting  to  impatience  for  them" 
as  persons  wanting  in  a  sense  of  humour, 
shows  just  as  grave  a  deficiency  in  the  humour 
of  the  wider  and  deeper  order  on  the  part  of 
him  by  whom  such  contempt  is  telt.  It  is  just 
because  the  stupid  are  subjectively  wanting  . 
in  a  sense  of  humour  that  they  are  object- 
ively humorous.  Nor  .need  there  he,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  touch  of  contempt  in  t^e 
glow  of  friendly  mirth — unintelligible  to  its 
object  and  therefore  more  soul-warming  to 
him  who  feels  it — which  stupidity  aa  such 
excites.  Even  when  associated  with  conceit 
the  sentiment  with  which  it  inspires  the  true 
humorist  is  seldom  bitterly  or  intentionally 
contemptuous.  It  is  impossible  I  think  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  has  almost  as  kindly 
a  feeling  for  Dogberry,  the  immortal  type  of 
the  stupid-humorous,  as  be  has  for  Falstaff 
the  immortal  type  of  the  clever-humorous. 
Even  the  "  tolemble"  bumptiousness  of  the 
chief  constable  of  Messina  seems  to  move 
him  only  to  good-humoured  merriment,  and 
his  genial  laughter  has  in  it  scarcely  a  touch 
of  scorn. 

H,  D.  Traill. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

lANT'    rLABIO    could    not 
realise  that  the  course  of 
events   had   been  brought 
to  a  standstill  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  passions 
were  roused  to  fury.     He 
could  not  fight  Gouache  for 
the  present  and  Corona  was 
so  ill  that  he  could  not  see 
her.     Had  he  wished  to  visit  her,  the  old- 
fashioned  physican  would  probably  have  for- 
bidden him  to  do  so,  but  in  reality  he  was 
glad  to  be  spared  the  emotions  of  a  meeting 
which  must  necessarily  be  inconclusive.    His 
first  impulse  had  been  to  take  her  away  from 
Rome  and  force  her  to  live  alone  with  him 
in  the  mountains.      He  felt  that  no  other 
course  was  open  to  him,  for  he  knew  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  happened  he  could  not 
bear  to  live  without   her,  and  yet  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  suffer  her  to  come 
and  go  in  the  midst  of  society,  where  she 
must   necessarily  often   meet   the  man  she 
had  chosen  to  love.     Nor  could  he  keep  her 
in  Rome  and  at  the  same  time  isolate  her  as 
he  desired  to  do.     If  the  world  must  talk, 
he  would  rather  not  be  where  he  could  hear 
what  it  said.     The  idea  of  a  sudden  journey, 
terminating  in  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Sara- 
cinesca,  'was  pleasant  to  his  humour.     The 
old    place    was   ten   times   more   grim   and 
dismal  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  in  his 
savage  mood  he  fancied  himself  alone  with 
his  wife  in  the  silent  halls,  making  her  feel 
the   enormity  of  what  she  had  done  while 
jealously    keeping    her    a    prisoner    at   his 
mercy. 
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But  her  illness  had  put  a  stop  to  his  plans 
for  her  safety,  while  the  revolution  had 
effectually  interfered  with  the  execution  of. 
his  vengeance  upon  Grouache.  He  could 
find  no  occupation  which  might  distract  his 
mind  from  the  thoughts  that  beset  him,  and 
no  outlet  for  the  restless  temper  that  carved 
some  sort  of  action,  no  matter  what,  as  the 
expression  of  what  he  suffered.  He  and  his 
father  met  in  silence  at  their  meals,  and 
though  Giovanni  felt  that  he  had  the  old 
man's  full  sympathy,,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  speak  of  what  was  nearest  to  his 
heart.  He  remembered  that  his  marriage 
had  been  of  his  own  seeking,  and  his  pride 
kept  him  from  all  mention  of  the  catastrophe 
by  which  his  happiness  had  been  destroyed. 
Old  Saracinesca  suffered  in  his  own  way 
almost  as  much  as  his  son,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  he  was  prevented  from  seeing 
Corona  at  that  time,  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would  have  controlled  himself  had 
he  been  able  to  talk  with  her  alone.  When 
little  Orsino  was  brought  in  to  them,  the 
two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  while  the 
younger  bit  his  lip  and  suppressed  all  out- 
ward signs  of  his  agony,  the  tears  more  than 
once  stole  into  the  old  prince's  eyes  so  that 
he  would  turn  away  and  leave  the  room.. 
Then  Giovanni  would  take  the  child  upon 
his  knee  and  look  at  it  earnestly  until  the 
little  thing  was  frightened  and  held  out 
its  arms  to  its  nurse,  crying  to  be  taken 
away.  Thereupon  Sant'  Ilario's  mood  grew 
more  bitter  than  before,  for  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  child  had  a 
natural  antipathy  for  him,  and  would  grow 
up  to  hate  the  sight  of  its  father.  Those 
were  miserable  days,  never  to  be  forgotten* 

Marion  Crawford. 
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and  each  morning  and  evening  brought 
worse  news  of  Corona's  state,  until  it  was 
clear,  even  to  Giovanni,  that  she  was 
dangerously  ill.  The  sound  of  voices  grew 
rare  in  the  Palazzo  Saracinesca  and  the  ser- 
vaints  moved  noiselessly  about  at  their  work, 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  coming  disaster, 
and  scarcely  speaking  to  each  other. 

San  Giacinto  came  daily  to  make  inquiries 
and  spent  some  time  with  the  two  unhappy 
men  without  wholly  understanding  what 
was  passing.  He  was  an  astute  man,  but 
not  possessed  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
whereby  real  sympathy  sometimes  reaches 
the  truth  by  its  own  intuitive  reasoning. 
Moreover,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  having 
played  a  very  important  part  in  bringing 
about  the  troubles  which  now  beset  Casa 
Saracinesca.  No  one  but  himself  knew  how 
he  had  written  the  note  that  had  caused 
such  disastrous  results,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  confiding  his  exploit  to  any  one 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  had  of  course  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  desired 
effect  had  been  produced,  for  he  did  not 
know  at*  what  church  the  meeting  between 
Faustina  and  Gouache  was  to  take  place, 
and  he  was  too  cunning  to  follow  her  as  a 
spy  when  he  had  struck  so  bold  a  blow  at 
her  affection  for  the  artist-soldier.  His 
intellect*  was  keen,  but  his  experience  had 
not  been  of  a  high  order,  and  he  naturally 
thought  that  she  would  reason  as  he  had 
reasoned  himself,  if  she  chanced  to  see  him 
while  -  she  was  waiting  for  the  man  she 
loved.  She  knew  that  he  was  to  marry  her 
sister;  and  that  he  might  therefore  be 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  an  affair  which 
could  only  lead  to  a  derogatory  match  for 
herself,  and  he  had  therefore  carefully  ab- 
stained from  following  her  on  that  Sunday 
morning  when  she  had  met  Anastase. 

Nevertheless  he  could  see  that  something 
had  occurred  in  his  cousin's  household  which 
was  beyond  his  comprehension,  for  Corona's 
illness  was  not  alone  enough  to  account  for 
the  manner  of  the  Saracinesca.  It  is  a  social 
rule  in  Italy  that  a  person  suffering  from  any 
calamity  must  be  amused,  and  San  Giacinto 
used  what  talents  he  possessed  in  that 
direction,  doing  all  he  could  to  make  the 
time  hang  less  heavily  on  Giovanni's  hands. 
He  made  a  point  of  gathering  all  the  news 
of  the  little  war  in  order  to  repeat  it  in 
minute  detail  to  his  cousins.  He  even 
prevailed  upon  Giovanni  to  walk  with  him 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
Sant*  Ilario  seemed  to  take  a  languid  interest 
in  the  barricades  erected  at  the  gates  of  the 
^jtv,  and  in  the  arrangemen's  for  maintain- 


ing quiet  within  the  walls.  Bome  presented 
a  strange  aspect  in  those  days.  All  who 
were  not  Romans  kept  their  national  flags 
permanently  hung  from  their  windows,  as 
a  sort  of  protection  in  case  the  mob  should 
rise,  or  in  the  event  of  the  Garibaldians 
suddenly  seizing  the  capital  Patrols  marched 
everywhere  about  the  streets,  and  mounted 
gendarmes  were  stationed  at  the  corners  of 
the  principal  squares  and  at  intervals  along 
the  main  thoroughfares.  Strange  to  say 
the  numerous  flags  and  uniforms  that  were 
to  be  seen  produced  an  air  of  festivity 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  actual  state 
of  things,  and  belied  by  the  anxious  expres- 
sions visible  in  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants. 
All  these  sights  interested  San  Giacinto, 
whose  active  temperament  made  him  very 
much  alive  to  what  went  on  around  him, 
and  even  Giovanni  thought  less  of  his  great 
sori'ow  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
out  of  the  house  by  his  cousin. 

When  at  last  it  was  known  that  the 
French  troops  were  on  their  way  from  Civita 
Yecchia,  the  city  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely.  General  Kanzler,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pontifical  forces,  had  done  all 
that  was  htmianly  possible  to  concentrate 
his  little  army,  and  the  arrival  of  even  a 
small  body  of  Frenchmen  made  it  certain 
that  Garibaldi  could  be  met  with  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  Of  all  who  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  a  decisive  action,  there  was 
no  one  more  sincerely  delighted  than 
Anastase   Grouache. 

So  long  as  the  state  of  siege  lasted  and  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  regular  round  of 
his  almost  mechanical  duty,  he  was  unable 
to  take  any  step  in  the  direction  whither  all 
his  hopes  tended,  and  he  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  suspense.  It  was  a  small  consola- 
tion that  he  found  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
difiiculties  of  his  situation  and  to  revolve  in 
his  mind  the  language  he  should  use  when 
he  went  to  ask  the  hand  of  Montevarchi's 
daughter.  He  was  fully  determined  to  take 
this  bold  step,  and  though  he  realised  the 
many  objections  which  the  old  prince  would 
certsiinly  raise  against  the  match,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  his  power  to  overcome 
them  all.  He  could  not  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  to  fail,  and  he  cherished  &nd 
reared  what  should  have  been  but  a  slender 
hope  until  it  seemed  to  be  a  certainty.  The 
unexpected  quarrel -thrust  upon  him  by  Sant* 
Ilario  troubled  him  very  little,  for  he  ^was 
too  hopeful  by  nature  to  expect  any  serions 
catastrophe,  and  he  more  than  once  laughed 
to  himself  when  he  thought  Giovanni  was 
really  jealous  of  him.     The  feeling  of  reve- 
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rence  and  respectful  admiration  which  he 
had  long  entertained  for  Corona  was  so  far 
removed  from  love  as  to  make  Giovanni's 
wrath  appear  ridiculous.  He  would  far 
sooner  have  expected  a  challenge  from  one  of 
Faustina's  brothers  than  from  Corona's  hus- 
band, but  since  Sant'  Ilario  had  determined 
to  quarrel,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he 
must  give  him  all  satisfaction  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible.  That  Giovanni  had  insulted  him  by 
entering  his  lodgings  unbidden,  and  by 
taking  certain  objects  away  which  were  prac- 
tically the  artist's  property,  was  a  minor  con- 
sideration, since  it  was  clear  that  Giovanni 
had  acted  all  along  under  an  egregious  mis- 
apprehension. One  thing  alone  puzzled 
Anastase,  and  that  was  the  letter  itself.  It 
seemed  to  refer  to  his  meeting  with  Faustina, 
but  she  had  made  no  mention  of  it  when  he 
had  seen  her  in  the  church.  Gouache  did 
not  suspect  Giovanni  of  having  concocted 
the  note  for  any  purposes  of  his  own,  and 
quite  believed  that  he  had  found  it  as  he  had 
stated,  but  the  more  the  artist  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  the  letter,  the  further 
he  found  himself  from  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  He  interrogated  his 
landlady,  but  she  would  say  nothing  about 
it,  for  the  temptation  of  Giovanni's  money 
scttded  her  lips. 

The  week  passed  somehow,  unpleasantly 
enough  for  most  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  vevacious  history,  but  Saturday  night 
came  at  last,  and  brought  with  it  a  series  of 
events  which  modified  the  existing  situation. 
Gouache  was  on  duty  at  the  barracks  when 
orders  were  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  available  force  in  Rome  was  to  march 
soon  after  midnight.  His  face  brightened 
when  he  heard  the  news,  although  he  realised 
that  in  a  few  hours  he  was  to  leave  behind 
him  all  that  he  held  most  dear  and  to  face 
death  in  a  manner  new  to  him,  and  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  most  men. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  Gouache  found  himself  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred 
Zouaves,  in  abnost  total  darkness  and  under 
A  cold,  drizzling  November  rain.  His  teeth 
chattered  and  lus  wet  hands  seemed  to  freeze 
to  the  polished  fittings  of  his  rifle,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  every  one  of 
his  oonurades  experienced  the  same  uneviable 
sensations.  From  time  to  time  the  clear 
voice  of  an  officer  was  heard  giving  an  order, 
and  then  the  ranks  closed  up  nearer,  or  exe- 
cuted a  sidelong  movement  by  which  greater 
space  was  afforded  to  the  other  troops  that 
constantly  came  up  towards  the  Porta  Fia. 
There  was  little  talking  during  an  hour  or 


more  while  the  last  preparations  for  the 
march  were  being  made,  though  the  men  ex- 
changed a  few  words  from  time  to  time  in  an 
undertone.  The  splashing  tramp  of  feet  on 
the  wet  road  was  heard  rapidly  approaching 
every  now  and  then,  followed  by  a  dead 
silence  when  the  officers'  voices  gave  the 
order  to  halt.  Then  a  shuffling  sound  fol- 
lowed as  the  ranks  moved  into  the  exact 
places  assigned  to  them.  Here  and  there  a 
huge  torch  was  blazing  and  spluttering  in 
the  fine  rain,  making  the  darkness  around  it 
seem  only  thicker  by  the  contrast,  but  light- 
ing up  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  and 
gleaming  upon  little  pools  of  water  in  the 
open  spaces  between  the  ranks.  It  was  a 
dismal  night,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
men  who  were  to  march  were  in  good  spirits 
and  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the  French 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  city  and  were 
to  join  them  upon  the  road  in  order  to  strike 
the  final  blow  against  Graribaldi  and  his 
volunteers. 

The  Zouaves  were  fifteen  hundred,  and 
there  were  about  as  many  more  of  the  native 
troops,  making  three  thousand  in  aU.  The 
French  were  two  thousand.  The  Garibal- 
dians  were,  according  to  all  accounts,  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand,  and  were  known 
to  be  securely  entrenched  at  Monte  Botondo 
and  further  protected  by  the  strong  outpost 
of  Mentana,  which  lies  nearly  on  the  direct 
road  from  Rome  to  the  former  place.  Con- 
sidering the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
armies,  the  odds  were  enormously  in  favour 
of  Craribaldi,  and  had  he  possessed  a  skill  in 
generalship  at  all  equal  to  his  undoubted 
personal  courage,  he  should  have  been  able  to 
drive  the  Pope's  forces  back  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  He  was,  however,  under  a 
twofold  disadvantage  which  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  body  he  commanded.  He  possessed  little 
or  no  military  science  and  his  men  were 
neither  confident  nor  determined.  His  plan 
had  been  to  create  a  revolution  in  Rome  and 
to  draw  out  the  papal  army  at  the  same  time, 
ia  order  that  the  latter  might  find  itself  be- 
tween two  fires.  His  men  had  expected  that 
the  country  would  rise  and  welcome  them 
as  liberators,  whereas  they  were  received  as 
brigands  and  opposed  with  desperate  energy 
at  every  point  by  the  peasants  themselves,  a 
turn  of  affairs  for  which  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared.  Monte  Rotondo,  defended 
by  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
resisted  Garibaldi's  attacking  force  of  six 
thousand  during  twenty-seven  hours,  a  feat 
which  must  have  been  quite  impracticable 
had  the  inhabitants  themselves  not  joined  in 
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the  defence.  The  revolution  in  Home  was  a 
total  failure,  the  mass  of  the  people  looking 
on  with  satisfaction,  while  the  troops  shot 
down  the  insurgents,  and  at  times  even  de- 
manding arms  that  they  might  join  in  sup- 
pressing the  disturbance. 

The  Home  of  1867  was  not  the  !Rome  of 
1 870,  as  will  perhaps  be  understood  hereafter. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  tui*bulent  spirits, 
the  city  contained  no  revolutionary  element, 
and  very  few  who  sympathised  with  the  ideas 
of  Italian  Unification. 

But  without  going  any  further  into  politi- 
cal considerations  for  the  present,  let  us 
follow  Anastase  Grouache  and  his  fifteen 
hundred  comrades  who  marched  out  of  the 
Porta  Pia  before  dawn  on  the  third  of  No- 
.vember.  The  battle  that  followed  merits 
some  attention  as  having  been  the  turning- 
point  of  a  stirring  time,  and  also  as  having 
produced  certain  important  results  in  the  life 
of  the  French  artist,  which  again  reacted  in 
some  measure  upon  the  family  history  of  the 
Saracinesca. 

Monte  Hotondo  itself  is  sixteen  miles  from 
Rome,  but  Mentana,  which  on  that  day  was 
the  outpost  of  the  Garibaldians  and  became 
the  scene  of  their  defeat,  is  two  miles  nearer 
to  the  city.  Most  people  who  have  ridden 
much  in  the  Campagna  know  the  road  which 
branches  to  the  left  about  five  miles  beyond 
the  Ponte  Nomentano.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  desolate  and  bleak  part  of  the  undu- 
lating waste  of  land  that  surrounds  the  city 
on  all  sides.  The  way  is  good  as  far  as  the 
turning,  but  after  that  it  is  little  better  than 
a  country  lane,  and  in  rainy  weather  is  heavy 
and  sometimes  almost  impassable.  As  the 
rider  approaches  Mentana,  the  road  sinks 
between  low  hills  and  wooded  knolls  that 
dominate  it  on  both  sides,  affording  excellent 
positions  from  which  an  enemy  might  harass 
and  even  destroy  an  advancing  force.  Gradu- 
ally the  country  becomes  more  broken  until 
Mentana  itself  appears  in  view,  a  formidable 
barrier  rising  upon  the  direct  line  to  Monte 
Rotondo.  oil  all  sides  are  irregular  hillocks, 
groups  of  trees  growing  upon  little  elevations, 
solid  stone  walls  surrounding  scattered  farm- 
houses and  cattle-yards,  every  one  of  which 
could  be  made  a  strong  defensive  post. 
Mentana,  too,  possesses  an  ancient  castle  of 
some  strength,  and  has  walls  of  its  own  like 
most  of  the  old  towns  in  the  Campagna, 
insignificant  perhaps,  if  compared  with 
modem  fortifications,  but  well  able  to  resist 
for  many  hours  the  fire  of  light  field-guns. 

It  was  past  midday  when  Gouache's  column 

^rst  came  in  view  of  the  enemy,  and  made 

the  bright  red  shirts  of  the  Garibaldians, 


which  peeped  out  from  among  the  trees  and 
from  beliind  the  walls,  and  were  visible  in 
some  places  massed  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  intention  of  the  commanding  officers,, 
which  was  carried  out  with  amazing  ease, 
was  to  throw  the  Zouaves  and  native  troops 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  while  the  French 
chasseurs,  on  foot  and  mounted,  made  a 
flanking  movement  and  cut  ofE  Garibaldi's 
communication  with  Monte  Hotondo,  attack- 
ing Mentana  at  the  same  time  from  the 
opposite  side. 

€k>uache  experienced  an  odd  sensation 
when  the  first  orders  were  given  to  fire.  His 
experience  had  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  few 
slormishes  with  the  outlaws  of  the  Samnite 
hills,  and  the  idea  of  standing  up  and  deh- 
berately  taking  aim  at  men  who  stood  still 
to  be  shot  at,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  was  not 
altogether  pleasant.  He  confessed  to  himself 
that  though  he  whoDy  approved  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  about  to  fire  his  musket, 
he  felt  not  the  slightest  hatred  for  the 
Garibaldians,  individually  or  collectively. 
They  were  extremely  picturesque  in  the 
landscape,  with  their  flaming  shirts  and 
theatrical  hats.  They  looked  very  much  as 
though  they  had  come  out  of  a  scene  in  a 
comic  opera,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  destroy 
anything  that  relieved  the  dismal  grayness 
of  the  November  day.  As  he  stood  there  he 
felt  much  more  like  the  artist  he  was^  than 
like  a  soldier,  and  he  felt  a  ludicrously  strong^ 
desire  to  step  aside  and  seat  himself  upon  a 
stone  wall  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
whole  scene. 

Presently  as  he  looked  at  a  patch  of  red 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant,  the  vivid 
colour  was  obscured  by  a  little  row  of  puffs 
of  smoke.  A  rattling  report  followed,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  dischargee  of  the  tiny 
mortars  the  Italian  peasants  love  to  fire  &t 
their  village  festivals.  Then  almost  simul- 
taneously he  heard  the  curious  swinging 
whistle  of  a  dozen  bullets  flying  over  Ids 
head.  This  latter  sound  roused  him  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation,  as  he  realised 
that  any  one  of  those  small  missiles  mi^ht^ 
have  ended  its  song  by  coming  into  contact* 
with  his  own  body.  The  next  time  he  heard 
the  order  to  fire  he  aimed  as  well  as  he  coixLd, 
and  pulled  the  trigger  with  the  best  possible 
intention  of  killing  an  enemy. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Garibaldians  retiI^ed 
after  each  round,  reappearing  again  to  dis- 
charge their  rifles  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
walls  and  trees,  while  the  Zouaves  slo^vrly 
advanced  along  the  road,  and  began  to  deploy 
to  the  right  and  left  wherever  the  ground 
permitted   such   a  movement.      The   fiinrtg 
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•continued  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  but  though  the  rifles  of  the  papal 
troops  did  good  execution  upon  the  enemy, 
the  bullets  of  the  latter  seldom  produced 
any  effect. 

Suddenly  the  order  was  given  to  fix 
bayonets,  and  immediately  afterwards  came 
the  command  to  charge.  Gouache  was  all 
at  once  aware  that  he  was  rushing  up  hill 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  towards  a  small  grove 
of  trees  that  crowned  the  eminence.  The 
bright  red  shirts  of  the  enemy  were  visible 
before  him  amongst  the  dry  underbrush,  and 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  about  he  saw 
that  he  had  run  a  Garibaldian  through  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  man  tumbled  down,  and 
Gouache  stood  over  him,  looking  at  him  in 
some  surprise.  While  he  was  staring  at 
his  fellow-foe  the  latter  pulled  out  a  pistol 
and  fired  at  him,  but  the  weapon  only  snapped 
harmlessly. 

''  As  the  thing  won't  go  off,''  said  the  man 
coolly,  ''  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
take  your  bayonet  out  of  my  leg." 

He  spoke  in  Italian,  with  a  foreign  accent, 
but  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  manner 
which  proclaimed  him  a  gentleman.  There 
was  a  look  of  half  comic  discomfiture  in  his 
face  that  amused  Gouache,  who  carefully 
extracted  the  steel  from  the  wound,  and 
offered  to  help  his  prisoner  to  his  feet.  The 
latter,  however,  found  it  hard  to  stand. 

"  Circumstances  point  to  the  sitting  pos- 
ture," he  said,  sinking  down  again.  *^  I 
suppose  I  am  your  prisoner.  If  you  have 
anything  to  do,  pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you. 
I  cannot  get  away,  and  you  will  probably  find 
me  here  when  you  come  back  to  dinner.  I  will 
occupy  myself  in  cursing  you  while  you  are 
gone." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Gouache,  with  a 
laugh.  "  May  1  offer  you  a  cigarette  and  a 
little  brandy  f " 

The  stranger  looked  up  in  some  astonish- 
ment as  he  heard  €k)uache's  voice,  and  took 
the  proffered  flask  in  silence,  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  cigarettes  from  the  case. 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  said  after  a  pause.  ^*  I 
will  not  curse  you  quite  as  heartily  as  I  meant 
to  do.     You  are  very  civil." 

"  Do  not  mention  it,"  replied  Gouache.  **  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  morning,  and  I  hope  to 
have  tlie  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner 
to-night." 

Thereupon  the  Zouave  shouldered  his  rifle 
and  trotted  off  down  the  hill.  The  whole 
incident  had  not  occupied  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  his  comrades  were  not  far  off, 
pursuing  the  Garibaldians  in  the  direction  of 
A  large  farmhouse,  which  afforded  the  prospect 


of  shelter  and  the  means  of  defence.  Half  a 
dozen  killed  and  wounded  remained  upon  the 
hill  besides  Gouache's  prisoner. 

The  Vigna  di  Santucci,  as  the  farmhouse 
was  called,  was  a  strong  building  surrounded 
by  walls  and  fences.  A  large  number  of  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back  upon  this  point,  and 
it  now  became  evident  that  they  meant 
to  make  a  determined  resistance.  As  the 
Zouaves  came  up,  led  by  Charette  in  person, 
the  Reds  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  their 
advancing  ranks.  The  shots  rattled  from  the 
walls  and  windows  in  rapid  succession,  and 
took  deadly  effect  at  the  short  range.  The 
Zouaves  blazed  away  in  reply  with  their 
chassepots,  but  the  deep  embrasures  and  high 
parapets  offered  an  excellent  shelter  for  the 
riflemen,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  an 
aim.  The  colonel's  magnificent  figure  and 
great  fair  beard  were  conspicuous  as  he  moved 
about  the  ranks,  encouraging  the  men  and 
searching  for  some  means  of  scaling  the  high 
walls.  Though  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
troops,  he  seemed  as  much  at  home  as  though 
he  were  in  a  drawing-room,  and  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  whistling  bullets  than  if 
they  had  been  mere  favours  showered  upon 
him  in  an  afternoon's  carnival.  The  finng 
grew  hotter  every  moment  and  it  was  evident 
that  unless  the  place  could  be  carried  by 
assault  at  once,  the  Zouaves  must  suffer 
terrible  losses.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
point  where  the  attempt  might  be  made  with 
a  good  chance  of  success. 

"  It' seems  to  me,"  said  Gouache,  to  a  big 
man  who  stood  next  to  him,  "  that  if  we  were 
in  Paris,  and  if  that  were  a  barricade  instead 
of  an  Italian  farmhouse,  we  should  get 
over  it." 

''  I  think  so,  too,"  replied  his  comrade,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  Let  us  try,"  suggested  the  artist  quietly. 
"  We  may  as  well  have  made  the  attempt, 
instead  of  standing  here  to  catch  cold  in  this 
horrible  mud.  Come  along,"  he  added 
quickly,  "or  we  shall  be  too  late.  The 
colonel  is  going  to  order  the  assault — do  you 
seel" 

It  was  true.  A  loud  voice  gave  a  word  of 
command  which  was  echoed  and  repeated 
by  a  number  of  officers.  The  men  closed  in 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  farmhouse,  trying  to 
scramble  upon  each  other's  shoulders  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  windows  of  the 
low  first  story.  The  attempt  lasted  several 
minutes,  during  which  the  enemies'  rifles 
poured  down  a  murderous  fire  upon  the 
struggling  soldiers.  The  latter  fell  back  at 
la.st,  leaving  one  man  alone  clinging  to  the 
top  of  the  wall. 
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"  It  is  Gouache  I "  cried  a  hundred  voices 
at  once.  He  was  a  favourite  with  officers 
and  men  and  wa«  recognised  immediately. 

He  was  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life. 
Standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sturdy 
comrade  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking  a 
few  minutes  before,  he  had  made  a  spring, 
and  had  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the 
topmost  stones.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
slight  foothold  afEorded  by  the  crevices  in 
the  masonry,  he  drew  himself  up  with  catlike 
agility  till  he  was  able  to  kneel  upon  the 
narrow  summit.  He  had  chosen  a  spot  for 
his  attempt  where  he  had  previously  ob- 
served that  no  enemy  appeared,  rightly 
judging  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
this  peculiarity,  of  which  he  might  be  able 
to  take  advantage.  This  proved  to  be  tha 
case,  for  he  found  himself  immediately  over 
a  horse  pond,  which  was  sunk  between  two 
banks  of  earth  that  followed  the  wall  on  the 
inside  up  to  the  water,  and  upon  which  the 
riflemen  stood  in  safety  behind  the  parapet. 
The  men  so  stationed  had  discharged  their 
pieces  during  the  assault,  and  were  busily 
employed  in  reloading  when  they  noticed  the 
Zouave  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  wall. 
One  or  two  who  had  pistols  fired  them  at 
him,  but  without  efEect.  One  or  two  threw 
stones  from  the  interior  of  the  vineyard. 

Gouache  threw  himself  on  his  face  along 
the  wall  and  began  quickly  to  throw  down 
the  topmost  stones.  The  mortar  was  scarcely 
more  solid  than  dry  mud,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
he  had  made  a  perceptible  impression  upon 
the  masonry.  But  the  riflemen  had  mean- 
while finished  reloading,  and  one  of  them, 
taking  careful  aim,  fired  upon  the  Zouave. 
The  bullet  hit  him  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
shoulder,  causing  a  stinging  pain  and,  what 
was  worse,  a  shock  that  nearly  sent  him  roll- 
ing over  the  edge.  Still  he  clung  on  des- 
perately, loosening  the  stones  with  a  strength 
one  would  not  have  expected  in  his  spare 
frame.  A  minute  longer,  during  which  half 
a  dozen  more  balls  whizzed  over  him  or  flat- 
tened themselves  against  the  stones,  and  then 
his  comrades  made  another  rush,  concentrat- 
ing their  force  this  time  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  succeeded  in  lowering  the  barrier.  His 
left  arm  was  almost  powerless  from  the  flesh- 
wound  in  his  shoulder,  but  with  his  right 
he  helped  the  first  man  to  a  footing  beside 
him.  In  a  moment  more  the  Zouaves  were 
swarming  over  the  wall  and  dropping  down 
by  scores  into  the  shallow  pool  on  the  other 
side. 

The  fight  was  short  but  desperate.  The 
enemy,  driven  to  bay  in  the  corners  of  the 
yard   and   within   the   farmkouse,  defended 


themselves  manfully,  many  of  them  being 
killed  and  many  more  wounded.  But  the 
place  was  carried  and  the  great  majority  fled 
precipitately  through  the  exits  at  the  back 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
Mentana. 

An  hour  later  Gouache  was  still  on  his  legs, 
but  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  scaling  the 
wall  and  by  loss  of  blood  from  his  wound, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  The  position  at  that  time  was  pre- 
carious. It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  and  the 
days  were  short.  The  artillery  was  playing 
against  the  little  town,  but  the  guns  were 
light  field-pieces  of  small  calibre,  and  though 
their  position  was  frequently  changed  they 
made  but  little  impression  upon  the  earth- 
works thrown  up  by  the  enemy.  The  Qsxi- 
baldians  massed  themselves  in  large  numbers 
as  they  retreated  from  various  points  upon 
Mentana,  and  though  their  weapons  were 
inferior  to  those  of  their  opponents  their 
numbers  made  them  still  formidable.  The 
Zouaves,  gendarmes,  and  legionaries,  how- 
ever, pressed  steadily  though  slowly  onward. 
The  only  question  was  whether  the  daylight 
would  last  long  enough.  Should  the  enemy 
have  the  advantage  of  the  long  night  in 
which  to  bring  up  reinforcements  from 
Monte  Eotondo  and  repair  the  breaches  in 
their  defences  the  attack  might  last  through 
all  the  next  day. 

The  fortunes  of  the  little  battle  were 
decided  by  the  French  chasseurs,  who  had 
gradually  worked  out  a  flanking  movement 
under  cover  of  the  trees  and  the  broken 
country.  Just  as  €k>uache  felt  that  he  could 
stand  no  longer,  a  loud  shout  upon  the  right 
announced  the  charge  of  the  allies,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  day  was  practically  won. 
The  Zouaves  rushed  forward,  cheered  and 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  immediate 
success,  but  Anastase  staggered  from  the 
ranks  and  sank  down  under  a  tree  unable  to 
go  any  farther.  He  had  scarcely  settled  him- 
self in  a  comfortable  position  when  he  lost 
consciousness  and  fainted  away. 

Mentana  was  not  taken,  but  it  surrendered 
on  the  following  morning,  and  as  Monte 
Hotondo  had  been  evacuated  during  the  night 
and  most  of  the  Garibaldians  had  e^scaped 
over  the  frontier,  the  fighting  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  campaign  of  twenty-four  hours  termi- 
nated in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Roman 
forces. 

When  Gouache  came  to  himself  his  first 
sensation  was  that  of  a  fiery  stream  of  liquid 
gurgling  in  his  mouth  and  running  down  his 
throat.  He  swallowed  the  liquor  half  un- 
consciously,  and    opening    his    eyes   for    a. 
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moment  was  aware  that  two  men  were  stand- 
ing beside  him,  one  of  them  holding  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  the  rays  from  which  dazzled  the 
wounded  Zouave  and  prevented  him  from 
recognising  the  persons. 

"  Where  is  he  hurt?"  asked  a  voice  that 
sounded  strangely  familiar  in  his  ears. 

"I  cannot  tell  jou,"  replied  the  other 
man,  kneeling  down  again  beside  him  and 
examining  him  attentively. 

"  It  is  only  my  shoulder,"  gasped  Grouache. 
"  But  I  am  very  weak.  Let  me  sleep,  please." 
Thereupon  he  fainted  again,  and  was  con- 
scious  of  nothing  more  for  some  time. 

The  two  men  took  him  up  and  carried 
him  to  a  place  near,  where  others  were 
waiting  for  him.  The  night  was  intensely 
dark,  and  no  one  spoke  a  word,  as  the 
little  party  picked  its  way  over  the  battle; 
field,  occasionally  stopping  to  avoid  treading 
upon  one  of  the  numerous  prostrate  bodies 
that  lay  upon  the  ground.  The  man  who 
had  examined  Gouache  generally  stooped 
down  and  turned  the  light  of  his  lantern 
upon  the  faces  of  the  dead  men,  expecting 
that  some  one  of  them  might  show  signs  of 
life.  But  it  was  very  late,  and  the  wounded 
had  already  been  carried  away.  GrOuache 
alone  seemed  to  have  escaped  observation,  an 
accident  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  able  to  drag  himself  to  a  sheltered  spot 
before  losing  his  senses. 

During  nearly  an  hour  the  men  trudged 
along  the  road  with  their  burden,  when  at 
last  they  saw  in  the  distance  the  bright 
lamps  of  a  carriage  shining  through  the 
darkness.  The  injured  soldier  was  carefully 
placed  among  the  cushions,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  found  him  got  in  and 
closed  the  door. 

Crouache  awoke  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
caused  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle.  The 
lantern  was  placed  upon  one  of  the  vacant 
seats  and  illuminated  the  faces  of  his  com- 
panions, one  of  whom  sat  behind  him  and 
supported  his  weight  by  holding  one  arm 
around 'his  body.  Anastase  stared  at  this 
man's  face  for  some  time  in  silence  and  in 
evident  surprise.  He  thought  he  was  in  a 
dream,  and  he  spoke  rather  to  assure  him- 
self that  he  was  awake  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

"  You  were  anxious  lest  I  should  escape 
you  after  all,"  he  said.  "  You  need  not 
be  ~  afraid.  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my 
engagement." 

"  I  trust  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  my  dear  Gouache,"  answered  Giovanni 
Saracinesca. 


CHAJ?TER  XIY. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  preceding  the 
battle  of  Mentana,  Sant'  Ilario  was  alone  in 
his  own  room,  trying  to  pass  the  weary  hours 
in  the  calculation  of  certain  improvements 
he  meditated  at  Saracinesca.  He  had  grown 
very  thin  and  careworn  during  the  week, 
and  he  found  it  hard  to  distract  his  mind 
even  for  a  moment  from  the  thought  of  his 
misfortunes.  Nothing  but  a  strong  mental 
effort  in  another  direction  could  any  longer 
iix  his  attention,  and  though  any  kind  of 
work  was  for  the  present  distasteful  to 
him,  it  was  at  least  a  temporary  relief  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  misfortunes. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  see  Corona 
though  she  grew  daily  worse,  and  both  the 
physicians  and  the  attendants  who  were 
about  her  looked  grave.  His  action  in  this 
respect  did  not  proceed  from  heartlessness, 
still  less  from  any  wish  to  add  to  her  sufEer- 
ings ;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  very  well 
that,  since  he  could  not  speak  to  her  with 
words  of  forgiveness,  the  sight  of  him  would 
very  likely  aggravate  her  state.  He  had  no 
reason  to  forgive  her,  for  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  make  her  guilt  seem  more  pardon- 
able than  before.  Had  she  been  well  and 
strong  as  usual  he  would  have  seen  her 
often  and  would  very  likely  have  reproached 
her  again  and  again  most  bitterly  with 
what  she  had  done.  But  she  was  ill  and 
wholly  unable  to  defend  herself;  to  inflict 
fresh  pain  at  such  a  time  would  have  been 
mean  and  cowardly.  He  kept  away  and  did 
his  best  not  to  go  mad,  though  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  strain  much 
longer. 

As  the  afternoon  light  faded  from  his 
chamber  he  dropped  the  pencil  and  paper 
with  which  he  had  been  working  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  His  face  was  haggard  and 
drawn,  and  sleepless  nights  had  made  dark 
circles  about  his  deep-set  eyes,  while  his  face, 
which  was  naturally  lean,  had  grown  sud- 
denly thin  and  hollow.  He  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  men  in  Bome  that  day, 
and  so  far  as  he  could  see  his  misery  had 
fallen  upon  him  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
It  would  have  been  a  blessed  relief  could  he 
have  accused  himself  of  injustice,  or  of  any 
misdeed  which  might  throw  the  weight  and 
responsibility  of  Corona's  actions  back  upon 
his  own  soul.  He  loved  her  still  so  well  that 
he  could  have  imagined  nothing  sweeter  than 
to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  cry  aloud 
that  it  was  he  who  had  sinned  and  not  she. 
He  tortured  his  imagination  for  a  means  of 
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proving  that  she  might  be  innocent.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  The  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  was  complete  and  not  a  link  was 
missing,  not  one  point  uncertain.  He  would 
have  given  her  the  advantage  of  any 
doubt  which  could  be  thought  to  exist, 
but  the  longer  he  thought  of  it  all,  the 
more  sure  he  grew  that  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever. 

He  sat  quite  still  until  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  and  angry  movement 
quite  unlike  him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
left  the  room.  Solitude  was  growing  un- 
bearable to  him,  and  though  he  cared  little 
to  see  any  of  his  associates  the  mere  presence 
of  other  living  beings  would,  he  thought,  be 
better  than  nothing.  He  was  about  to  go 
out  of  the  house  when  he  met  the  doctor 
coming  from  Corona's  apartments. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  cause  you  unnecessary 
pain,"  said  the  physician,  ''  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  that  you  should  see  the 
princess." 

"Has  she  asked  for  met"  inquired  Gio- 
vanni gloomily. 

"  No.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  see 
her," 

"  Is  she  dying  ?  "  Sant'  Ilario  spoke  under 
his  breath  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  doctor's 
arm. 

"Pray  be  calm,  Signor  Principe.  I  did 
not  say  that.     But  I  repeat " 

"  Be  good  enough  to  say  what  you  mean 
without  repetition,"  said  Giovanni  almost 
savagely. 

The  physician's  face  flushed  with  annoy- 
ance, but  as  Giovanni  was  such  a  very  high 
and  mighty  personage  he  controlled  his 
anger  and  replied  as  calmly  as  he  could. 

"  The  princess  is  not  dying.  But  she  is 
very  ill.  She  may  be  worse  before  morning. 
You  had  better  see  her  now,  for  she  wUl 
know  you.     Later  she  may  not." 

Without  waiting  for  more  Giovanni  turned 
on  his  heel  and  strode  towards  his  wife's 
room.  Passing  through  an  outer  chamber 
he  saw  one  of  her  women  sitting  in  a  corner 
and  shedding  copious  tears.  She  looked  up 
and  pointed  to  the  door  in  a  helpless  fashion. 
In  another  moment  Giovanni  was  at  Ck>rona's 
bedside. 

He  would  not  have  recognised  her.  Her 
face  was  wasted  and  white,  and  looked  ghastly 
by  contrast  with  the  masses  of  her  black 
hair  which  were  spread  over  the  broad  pillow. 
Her  colourless  lips  were  parted  and  a  little 
drawn,  and  her  breath  came  faintly.  Only 
her  eyes  retained  the  expression  of  life, 
seeming  larger  and  more  brilliant  than  he 
had  ever  seen  them  before. 


Giovanni  gazed  on  her  in  horror  for  several 
seconds.  In  his  imagination  he  had  supposed 
that  she  would  look  as  when  he  had  seen 
her  last,  and  the  shock  of  seeing  her  as  she 
was,  unstrung  his  nerves.  For  an  instant 
he  forgot  everything  that  was  past  in  the 
one  strong  passion  that  dominated  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  His  arms  went  round  her 
and  amidst  his  blinding  tears  he  showered 
hot  kisses  on  her  death-like  face.  With  a 
supreme  efEort,  for  she  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
almost  powerless,  she  clasped  her  hands 
about  his  neck  and  pressed  her  to  him,  or  he 
pressed  her.  The  embrace  lasted  but  a  mo- 
ment and  her  arms  fell  again  like  lead. 

"  You  know  the  truth  at  last,  Giovanni," 
she  said  feebly.  "You  know  that  I  am 
innocent  or  you  would  not " 

He  did  not  know  whether  her  voice  failed 
her  from  weakness,  or  whether  she  was  hesi- 
tating. He  felt  as  though  she  had  driven  a 
sharp  weapon  into  his  breast  by  recalling 
all  that  separated  them.  He  drew  back  a 
little,  and  his  face  darkened. 

What  could  he  do  1  She  was  dying,  and  it 
would  be  diabolically  cruel  to  undeceive  her. 
In  that  moment  he  would  have  given  his 
soul  to  be  able  to  lie,  to  put  on  again  the 
expression  that  was  in  his  face  whan  he  had 
kissed  her  a  moment  before.  But  the  suffer- 
ing of  which  she  reminded  him  was  too 
great,  the  sin  too  enormous,  and  though  he 
tried  bravely  he  could  not  succeed.  But  he 
made  the  efEort  He  tried  to  smile,  and  the 
attempt  was  horrible.  He  spoke,  but  there 
was  no  life  in  his  words. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  though  the  words 
choked  him  like  hot  dust,  "  I  know  it  was 
all  a  mistake.  How  can  I  ever  ask  your 
forgiveness?" 

Corona  saw  that  it  was  not  the  truth,  and 
with  a  despairing  cry  she  turned  away  and 
hid  her  face  in  the  pUlow.  Giovanni  felt  an 
icy  chill  of  hoiTor  descending  to  his  heart. 
A  more  terrible  moment  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  There  he  stood  beside  his  dying 
wife,  the  conviction  of  her  sin  burnt  in  upon 
his  heart,  but  loving  her  fiercely  still,  willing 
in  that  supreme  crisis  to  make  her  think  she 
was  forgiven,  striving  to  tell  the  kind  lie 
that  nevertheless  would  not  be  told,  power- 
less to  deceive  her  who  had  so  horribly 
betrayed  him. 

Once  more  he  bent  over  her  and  laid  his 
hand  on  hers.  The  touch  of  her  wasted 
fingers  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes  again, 
but  the  moment  of  passion  was  past.  He 
bent  down  and  would  have  comforted  her 
had  he  known  how,  but  not  a  word  would 
form   itself   upon  his  lips.     Her  face  was 
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turned  away  and  he  could  see  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  look  at  him.  Only  now 
and  then  a  passionate  sob  shook  her  and 
made  her  tremble,  like  a  thing  of  little 
weight  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Giovanni  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Once 
more  he  kissed  her  heavy  hair  and  then 
quickly  went  out,  he  knew  not  whither. 
When  he  realised  what  he  was  doing  he 
found  himself  leaning  against  a  damp  wall 
in  the  street.  He  pulled  himself  together 
and  walked  away  at  a  brisk  pace,  trying  to 
find  some  i*clief  in  rapid  motion.  He  never 
knew  how  far  he  walked  that  night,  haunted 
by  the  presence  of  Corona's  deathly  face 
and  by  the  sound  of  that  despairing  cry 
which  he  had  no  power  to  check.  He  went 
on  and  on,  challenged  from  time  to  time  by 
the  sentinels  to  whom  he  mechanically 
showed  his  pass.  Striding  up  hill  and  down 
through  the  highways  and  through  the  least 
frequented  streets  of  the  city,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  him  in  his  misery,  and  he  had  no 
consciousness  of  what  he  saw  or  heard.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  opposite 
Saint  Peter's  ;  at  midnight  he  was  standing 
alone  at  the  desolate  cross-roads  before  Santa 
Oroce  in  Gerusalemme,  beyond  the  Lateran, 
and  only  just  within  the  walls.  From  place 
to  place  he  wandered,  feeling  no  fatigue,  but 
only  a  burning  fever  in  his  head  and  an  icy 
chill  in  his  heart.  Sometimes  he  would  walk 
up  and  down  some  bit)ad  square  twenty  or 
thirty  times ;  then  again  he  followed  a  long 
thoroughfare  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  retraced  his  stops  without  seeing  tbat 
he  passed  twice  through  the  same  street. 

At  last  he  found  himself  in  a  great  crowd 
of  people.  Had  he  realised  that  it  was  nearly 
three  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  presence  of 
such  a  concourse  would  have  astonished  him. 
But  if  he  was  not  actually  ill  and  out  of  his 
mind,  he  was  at  all  events  in  such  a  confused 
state  that  he  did  not  even  ask  himself  what 
-was  the  meaning  of  the  demonstration. 

The  tramp  of  marching  troops  recalled 
the  thought  of  Gouache,  and  suddenly  he 
understood  what  was  happening.  The  sol- 
diers were  leaving  Kome  to  attack  the  Gari- 
baldians,  and  he  was  near  one  of  the  gates. 
By  the  light  of  flariug  torches  he  recognised 
At  some  distance  the  hideous  architecture  of 
the  Porta  Pia.  He  caught  sight  of  the 
Zouave  uniform  under  the  glare  and  pressed 
forward  instinctively,  trying  to  see  the  faces 
of  the  men.  But  the  crowd  was  closely 
packed  and  he  could  not  obtain  a  view,  try 
as  he  might,  and  the  darkness  was  so  thick 
that  the  torches  only  made  the  air  darker 
Around  them. 


He  listened  to  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the 
ring  of  steel  arms  and  accoutrements  like  a 
man  in  an  evil  dream.  Instead  of  passing 
quickly,  the  time  now  seemed  interminable, 
for  he  was  unable  to  move,  and  the  feeling 
that  among  those  thousands  of  moving  sol- 
diers there  was  perhaps  that  one  man  for 
whose  blood  he  thirsted,  was  intolerable. 
At  last  the  tramping  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  crowd  loosened  itself  and 
began  to  break  up.  Giovanni  was  carried 
with  the  stream,  and  once  more  it  became 
indifEerent  to  him  whither  he  went.  All  at 
once  he  was  aware  of  a  very  tall  man  who 
walked  beside  him,  a  man  so  large  that  he 
looked  up,  sure  that  the  giant  could  be  none 
but  his  cousin  San  Giacinto. 

"  Are  you  here,  too  1 "  asked  the  latter  in 
a  friendly  voice,  as  he  recognised  Giovanni 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  under  which  they 
were  passing. 

''I  came  to  see  them  off,"  replied  Sant' 
Hario  coldly.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
his  companion  must  hav^  followed  him. 

**  So  did  I,"  said  San  Giacinto.  *'  I  heard 
the  news  late  last  night,  and  only  lay  Mown 
for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  What  time  is  iti "  asked  Giovanni,  who 
supposed  it  was  about  midnight. 

"  Five  o'clock.  It  will  be  daylight,  or 
dawn,  at  least,  in  an  hour." 

Giovanni  was  silent,  wondering  absently 
where  he  had  been  all  night.  For  some 
time  the  two  walked  on  without  speaking. 

''You  had  better  come  and  have  coffee 
with  me,"  said  San  Giacinto  as  they  passed 
through  the  Piazza  Barbarini.  ''  I  made 
my  man  get  up  so  that  I  might  have  some 
as  soon  as  I  got  home." 

Giovanni  assented.  The  presence  of  some 
one  with  whom  he  could  speak  made  him 
realise  that  he  was  almost  exhausted  for 
want  of  food.  It  was  morning,  and  he  had 
eaten  nothing  since  the  preceding  midday, 
and  little  enough  then.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  reached  San  Giacinto' s  lodging.  There 
was  a  lamp  burning  brightly  on  the  table  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  a  little  fire  was 
smouldering  on  the  hearth.  Giovanni  sank 
into  a  chair,  worn  out  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  while  the  servant  brought  the  coffee 
and  set  it  on  the  table. 

"  You  look  tired,"  remarked  San  Giacinto. 
"  One  lump  or  two  I " 

Giovanni  drank  the  beverage  without 
tasting  it,  but  it  revived  him,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  room  comforted  his  chilled 
and  tired  limbs.  He  did  not  notice  that 
San  Giacinto  was  looking  hard  at  him, 
wondering  indeed  what  could  have  produced 
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so  strange  an  alteration  in  his  appearance 
and  manner. 

**  How  is  the  princess  ? ''  asked  the  big 
man  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  as  he  slowly 
stirred  the  sugar  in  his  coffee. 

"  Thank  you — she  is  very  well,"  answered 
Giovanni,  mechanically.  In  his  mind  the 
secret  which  he  must  conceal  was  so  closely 
connected  with  Corona's  illness  that  he 
almost  unconsciously  included  her  state 
among  the  things  of  which  he  would  not 
speak.  But  San  Giacinto  looked  sharply  at 
him,  wondering  what  he  meant. 

"  Indeed  1     I  thought  she  was  very  ill." 

"  So  she  is,"  replied  Sant*  Ilario  bluntly. 
"  I  forgot — I  do  not  know  what  I  was 
thinking  of.  I  fear  she  is  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition." 

He  was  silent  again,  and  sat  leaning  upon 
the  table  absently  looking  at  the  objects  that 
lay  before  him,  an  open  portfolio  and  writing 
materials,  a  bit  of  sealing-wax,  a  small 
dictionary,  neatly  laid  in  order  upon  the 
dark  red  cloth.  He  did  not  know  why  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  the  place, 
but  he  felt  a  sense  of  rest  in  sitting  there 
quietly  in  silence.  San  Giacinto  saw  that 
there  was  something  wrong  and  said  nothing, 
but  lighted  a  black  cigar  and  smoked 
thoughtfully. 

**  You  look  as  though  you  had  been  up  all 
night,"  he  remarked  after  a  long  pause. 

Giovanni  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  did 
not  look  up  from  the  red  blotting-paper  in 
the  open  poi*tf olio  before  him.  As  he  looked 
down  San  Giacinto  almost  believed  he  was 
asleep,  and  shook  the  table  a  little  to  see 
whether  his  cousin  would  notice  it.  Instantly 
Giovanni  laid  his  hand  upon  the  writing 
book,  to  steady  it  before  him.  But  still  he 
did  not  look  up. 

"You  seem  to  be  interested,"  said  San 
Giacinto,  with  a  smile,  and  he  blew  a  cloud 
of  smoke  into  the  air. 

Giovanni  was  indeed  completely  absorbed 
in  his  studies,  and  only  nodded  his  head  in 
answer.  After  a  few  minutes  more  he  rose 
and  took  the  portfolio  to  a  dingy  mirror  that 
stood  over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  lodging, 
and  held  up  the  sheet  of  red  blotting-paper 
before  the  reflecting  surface.  Apparently 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  brought  the  lamp 
and  set  it  upon  the  shelf,  and  then  repeated 
the  proces.s. 

"  You  are  an  infernal  scoundrel,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  that  trembled  with  wrath,  as 
he  turned  and  faced  San  Giacinto. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  the  latter 
with  a  calmness  that  would  have  staggered  a 
less  angry  man. 


Giovanni  drew  from  his  pocket-book  the 
note  he  had  found  in  Gouache's  room.  For 
a  week  he  had  kept  it  about  him.  Without 
paying  any  further  attention  to  San  Giacinto 
he  held  it  in  one  hand  and  again  placed  the 
blotting-paper  in  front  of  the  mirror.  The 
impression  of  the  writing  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  original.  As  it  consisted 
of  but  a  very  few  words  and  had  been  written 
quickly,  almost  every  stroke  had  been  repro- 
duced upon  the  red  paper  in  a  reversed 
facsimile.  Giovanni  brought  the  two  and 
held  them  before  San  Giacinto's  eyes.  The 
latter  looked  surprised  but  did  not  betray 
the  slightest  fear. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did 
not  write  this  note?"  asked  Giovanni 
savagely. 

"  Of  course  I  wrote  it,"  replied  the  other 
coolly. 

Giovanni's  teeth  chattered  with  rage.  He 
dropped  the  portfolio  and  the  letter  and  seized 
his  cousin  by  the  throat,  burying  his  fingers 
in  the  tough  flesh  with  the  ferocity  of  a  wild 
animal.  He  was  very  strong  and  active  and 
had  fallen  upon  bis  adversary  unawares,  so 
that  he  had  an  additional  advantage.  Bat 
for  all  that,  he  was  no  match  for  his  cousin's 
giant  strength.  San  Giacinto  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  his  great  hands  took  hold  of 
Giovanni's  arms  above  the  elbow,  lifting  him 
from  the  ground  and  shaking  him  in  the  air 
as  easily  as  a  cat  worries  a  mouse.  Then  he 
thrust  him  into  his  chair  again  and  stood 
holding  him  so  that  he  could  not  move. 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  you,"  he  said, "  but 
I  do  not  like  to  be  attacked  in  this  way.  If 
you  try  it  again  I  will  break  some  of  your 
bones." 

Giovanni  was  so  much  astonished  at  finding 
himself  so  easily  overmatched  that  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  The  ex-innkeeper  re- 
linquished his  hold  and  picked  up  his  cigar, 
which  had  fallen  in  the  struggle. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  wrestle  with  yon  for 
a  match,"  said  Giovanni  at  last.  **  You  are 
stronger  than  I,  but  there  are  other  weapons 
than  those  of  brute  strength.  I  repeat  that 
you  are  an  infernal  scoundrel." 

"  You  may  repeat  it  as  often  as  you  please," 
replied  San  Giacinto,  who  had  recovered  his 
composure  with  marvellous  rapidity.  **  It 
does  not  hurt  me  at  all." 

"Then  you  are  a  contemptible  coward," 
cried  Giovanni  hotly. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  said  the  other.  "  I 
never  ran  away  in  my  life.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  much  reason  to  avoid  a  fight,"  he  added, 
looking  down  at  his  huge  limbs  with  a  smile. 

Giovanni  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
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had  Dover  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  who 
was  able  to  break  his  neck,  but  who  would 
not  fight  like  a  gentleman.  He  grew  calmer, 
and  could  have  laughed  at  the  situation  had 
it  been  brought  about  by  any  other  cause. 

'^  Look  here,  cousin/'  said  San  Oiacinto, 
suddenly  and  in  a  familiar  tone,  "  I  am  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  you,  though  I  have  kept 
an  inn.  If  it  is  the  custom  here  to  play  with 
swords  and  such  toys  I  will  take  a  few 
lessons  and  we  will  have  it  out.  But  I  con- 
fess that  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  are 
so  outrageously  angry.  How  did  you  come 
by  that  letter  ?  It  was  never  meant  for  you, 
nor  for  any  of  yours.  I  pinned  it  upon 
Gouache's  dressing-table  with  a  pin  I  found 
there.  I  took  the  paper  from  your  wife's 
table  a  week  ago  yesterday.  If  you  want  to 
know  all  about  it  I  will  tell  you." 

**  And  whom  did  you  intend  for  the  author 
of  the  letter  ?     Whom  but  my  wife  ?  " 

"Your  wife  I"  cried  Sail  Giacinto  in 
genuine  astonishment.  ''You  are  out  of 
your  mind.  Gouache  was  to  meet  Faustina 
Montevarchi  on  Sunday  morning  at  a 
churchy  and  I  invented  the  note  to  prevent 
the  meeting,  and  put  it  on  his  table  during 
the  previous  afternoon.  I  am  going  to 
marry  Donna  Flavia,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
allow  a  beggarly  Zouave  to  make  love  to  my 
future  sister-in-law.  Since  you  took  the 
note  they  must  have  met  alter  all.  I  wish 
you  had  left  it  alone." 

Giovanni  sank  into  a  chair  before  the  table 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  San 
Giacinto  stood  looking  at  him  in  silence,  be- 
ginning ta  comprehend  what  had  happened, 
and  really  distressed  that  his  comparatively 
harmless  stratagem  should  have  caused  so 
much  trouble.  He  looked  at  things  from  a 
lower  point  of  view  than  Giovanni,  but 
he  was  a  very  human  man,  after  all.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  his  cousin 
could  have  really  suspected  Corona  of  loving 
Gouache;  but  Giovanni's  behaviour  left  no 
other  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
felt  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  his 
own  part  in  the  afEair,  it  was  Giovanni's  own 
fault  that  things  had  turned  out  as  they  had, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  very 
serious  indiscretion  in  entering  Gouache's 
rooms  unbidden  and  in  reading  what  was 
meant  for  the  Zouave. 

Giovanni  rose  and  his  face  was  pale  again, 
but  the  expression  had  utterly  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  He  suffered 
horribly,  but  with  a  pain  more  easy  to  bear 
than  that  which  had  tortured  him  during  the 
past  week.  Ck>rona  was  innocent,  and  he 
knew  it.  Every  word  she  had  spoken  a  week 


ago,  when  he  had  accused  her,  rang  again  in 
his  ears,  and  as  though  by  magic  the  truth  of 
her  statement  was  now  as  clear  as  the  day. 
He  could  never  forgive  himself  for  having 
doubted  her  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
could  ever  atone  for  the  agony  he  must  have 
caused  her.  But  it  was  a  thousand  times 
better  that  he  should  live  long  years  of  bitter 
self-reproach,  than  that  the  woman  he  so 
loved  should  have  fallen.  He  forgot  San 
Giacinto  and  the  petty  scheme  which  had 
brought  about  such  dire  consequences.  He 
forgot  his  anger  of  a  moment  ago  in  the 
supreme  joy  of  knowing  that  Corona  had 
not  sinned,  and  in  the  bitter  contrition  for 
having  so  terribly  wronged  her.  If  he  felt 
anything  towards  San  Giacinto  it  was  grati- 
tude, but  he  stood  speechless  under  his  great 
emotion,  not  even  thinking  what  he  should 
say. 

"If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  my  explan- 
ation," said  San  Giacinto,  ''go  to  the  Palazzo 
Montevarchi.  Opposite  the  entrance  you 
will  see  some  queer  things  painted  on  the 
wall.  There  are  Gouache's  initials  scrawled 
a  hundred  times,  and  the  words  'Sunday' 
and  'Mass'  very  conspicuous.  A  simple 
way,  too,  would  be  to  ask  him  whether  he 
did  not  actually  meet  Faustina  last  Sunday 
morning.  When  a  man  advertises  his  meet- 
ings with  his  lady-love  on  the  walls  of  the 
city,  no  one  can  be  blamed  for  reading  the 
advertisement. ' ' 

He  laughed  at  the  conceit  and  at  his  own 
astuteness ;  but  Giovanni  scarcely  heeded 
him  or  his  words. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  latter,  holding  out 
his  hand.     . 

"  You  do  not  want  to  fight  any  more, 
then  1 "  asked  San  Giacinto. 

"  Not  unless  you  do.     Good-bye." 

Without  another  word  he  left  the  room 
and  descended  into  the  street.  The  cold 
gray  dawn  was  over  everything  and  the  sir 
was  raw  and  chilly.  There  is  nothing  more 
dismal  than  early  dawn  in  a  drizzling  rain 
when  a  man  has  been  up  all  night,  but 
Giovanni  was  unconscious  of  any  discomfort, 
and  there  were  wings  under  his  feet  as  he 
hastened  homeward  along  the  slippery 
pavements. 

The  pallor  in  his  face  had  given  way  to  a 
slight  flush  that  gave  colour  and  animation 
to  his  cheeks,  and  though  his  eyes  were 
bright  their  expression  was  more  natural 
than  it  had  been  for  many  days.  He  was  in 
one  of  the  strangest  humours  which  can  have 
sway  over  that  unconsciously  humorous 
animal,  man.  In  the  midst  of  the  deepest 
self-abasement    his    heart   was   overflowing 
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with  joj.  The  combination  of  sorrow  and 
happiness  is  a  rare  one,  not  found  every  day, 
but  the  condition  of  experiencing  both  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  highest  degree  is  very 
possible. 

Giovanni,  indeed,  could  not  fee]  otherwise 
than  he  did.  Had  he  suspected  Corona  and 
accused  her  on  grounds  wholly  frivolous  and 
untenable,  in  the  unreasoning  outbreak  of  a 
foolish  jealousy,  he  could  not  have  been  so 
persuaded  of  her  guilt  as  to  feel  the  keenest 
joy  on  finding  her  innocent.  In  that  case 
his  remorse  would  have  outweighed  his 
satisfaction.  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
suspected  her  without  making  the  accusation, 
he  would  have  been  happy  on  discovering  his 
mistake,  but  could  have  felt  little  or  no 
remorse.  As  it  was,  he  had  accused  her 
upon  evidence  which  most  tribunals  would 
have  thought  sufficient  for  a  conviction,  and 
on  se,eing  all  doubt  cleared  away  he  realised 
with  terrible  force  the  extent  of  the  pain  he 
had  inflicted.  While  he  had  still  believed 
that  she  had  fallen,  he  had  still  so  loved  her 
as  to  wish  that  he  could  take  the  burden  of 
her  gmlt  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Now 
that  her  innocence  was  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  he  had  no  thought  but  to  ask  her 
forgiveness. 

He  let  himself  in  with  a  latch-key  and 
ran  up  the  dim  stairs.  A  second  key  opened 
the  polished  door  into  the  dark  vestibule, 
and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  Corona's  apartment.  Two  or 
three  women,  pale  with  watching,  were 
standing  round  a  table,  upon  which  some- 
thing was  heating  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Gio- 
vanni stopped  and  spoke  to  them. 

^*  How  is  she  V*  he  asked,  his  voice 
unsteady  with  anxiety. 

The  women  shook  their  heads,  and  one  of 
them  began  to  cry.  They  loved  their 
mistress  dearly  and  had  little  hope  of  her 
recovery.  They  had  been  amazed,  too,  at 
Giovanni's  apparent  indifference  during  the 
whole  week,  and  seemed  surprised  when  he 
went  towards  the  door.  One  motioned 
to  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  turned  the 
latch  very  gently  and  advanced  into  the 
darkened  chamber. 

Corona  was  lying  as  he  had  seen  her  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  change  in  her  state.  Her 
eyes  were  closed  and  her  breathing  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  A  nurse  was  nodding 
in  a  chair  near  the  night  light  and  looked 
up  as  Giovanni  entered.  He  pointed  to 
the  door  and  she  went  out.  AJl  was  so 
exactly  as  it  had  been  twelve  hours  earlier 
that    he  could   hardly  realise    the  immense 


change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  own 
heart  during  the  interval.  He  stood  look- 
ing at  his  wife,  scarcely  breathing  for  fear 
of  disturbing  her  and  yet  wishing  that  she 
might  wake  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
But  she  did  not  move  nor  show  any 
signs  of  consciousness.  Her  delicate,  thin 
hajid  lay  upon  the  coverlet.  He  stooped 
down  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  kissed 
the  wasted  fingers.  Then  he  drew  back 
quickly  and  noiselessly  as  though  he  had 
done  something  wrong.  He  thought  she 
must  be  asleep,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair 
the  nurse  had  vacated.  The  stillness  was 
profound.  The  little  night  light  burned 
steadily  without  flickering  and  cast  queer 
long  shadows  from  the  floor  upwards  over 
the  huge  tapestries  upon  the  wall.  The 
quaint  figures  of  heroes  and  saints,  that  had 
seen  many  a  Saracineeca  bom  and  many  a 
one  die  in  the  ancient  vaulted  room,  seemed 
to  take  the  expressions  of  old  friends  watch- 
ing over  the  suffering  woman.  A  faint 
odour  like  that  of  ether  pervaded  the  still 
air,  an  odour  Giovanni  never  forgot  during 
his  life.  Everything  was  so  intensely  quiet 
that  he  almost  thought  he  could  hear  the 
ticking  of  his  watch  in  his  pocket. 

Corona  stirred  at  last,  and  slowly  opening 
her  eyes,  turned  them  gradually  till  they 
met  her  husband's  gaze.  At  the  first  move- 
ment she  made  he  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
now  stood  close  beside  her. 

**  Did  you  kiss  my  hand — or  did  I  dream 
it  9  '*  she  asked  faintly. 

"  Yes,  darling."  He  could  not  at  once 
find  words  to  say  what  he  wanted. 

"Why  did  you?" 

Giovanni  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside 
and  took  her  hand  in  both  his  own. 

"  Corona,  Corona — forgive  me  1"  The 
cry  came  from  his  heart,  and  was  uttered 
with  an  accent  of  despair  that  there  was  no 
mistaking.  She  knew,  faint  and  scarcely 
conscious  though  she  was,  that  he  was  not 
attempting  to  deceive  her  this  time.  But  he 
could  say  no  more.  Many  a  strong  man 
would  in  that  moment  have  sobbed  aloud 
and  shed  tears,  but  Giovanni  was  not  as 
other  men.  Under  great  emotion  all  ex- 
pression was  hard  for  him,  and  the  spontan- 
eity of  tears  would  have  contradicted  his 
nature. 

Corona  wondered  what  had  happened,  and 
lay  quite  still,  looking  at  his  bent  head  and 
feeling  the  trembb'ng  touch  of  his  hands 
on  hers.  For  sevei<al  seconds  the  stillness 
was  almost  as  profound  as  it  had  been 
before.  Then  Giovanni  spoke  out  slowly  and 
earnestlv. 
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**  My  beloved  wife,"  he  said,  looking  up 
into  her  face,  "  I  know  all  the  truth  now. 
I  know  what  I  have  done.  I  know  what 
you  have  suffered.  Forgive  me  if  you  can. 
I  will  give  my  whole  life  to  deserve  your 
pardon." 

For  an  instant  all  Corona's  beauty  re- 
turned to  her  face  as  she  heard  his  words. 
Her  eyes  shone  softly,  the  colour  mounted 
to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  breathed  one 
happy  sigh  of  relief  and  gladness.  Her 
fingers  contracted  and  closed  round  his  with 
a  tender  pressure. 

'*  It  is  true,"  she  said,  scarcely  audibly. 
"  You  are  not  trying  to  deceive  me  in  order 
to  keep  me  alive." 

''  It  is  true,  darling,"  he  answered.  ''  San 
Giacinto  wrote  the  letter.  It  was  not  even 
meant  to  seem  to  come  from  you.  Oh, 
Corona — can  you  ever  forgive  me  1 " 

She  turned  so  as  to  see  him  better,  and 
looked  long  into  his  eyes.  The  colour  slowly 
faded  again  from  her  face,  and  her  expression 
changed,  growing  suddenly  sad. 

"  I  will  forgive  you.  I  will  try  to  for- 
get it  all,  Giovanni.  Tou  should  have 
believed  me,  for  I  have  never  lied  to  you. 
It  will  be  long  before  I  am  strong  again, 
and  I  shall  have  much  time  to  think  of 
it." 

Giovanni  rose  to  his  feet,  still  clasping  her 
hand.  Something  told  him  that  she  was  not 
a  woman  who  could  either  forgive  or  forget 
such  an  injury,  and  her  tone  was  colder  than 
he  had  hoped.  The  expiation  had  begun  and 
he  was  already  suffering  the  punishment  of 
his  unbelief.  He  bore  the  pain  bravely. 
What  right  had  he  to  expect  that  she  would 
suddenly  become  as  she  had  been  before) 
She  had  been  and  still  was,  dangerously  ill, 
and  her  illness  had  been  caused  by  his  treats 
ment  of  her.  It  would  be  long  before  their 
relations  could  be  again  what  they  had  once 
been,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  complain. 
She  might  have  sent  him  away  in  anger ;  he 
would  not  have  thought  her  too  unkind. 
But  when  he  remembered  her  love,  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  living  without  it. 
His  voice  was  very  gentle  as  he  answered 
her,  after  a  short  pause. 

**  You  shall  live  to  forget  it  all,  Corona.  I 
will  make  you  forget  it.  I  will  undo  what  I 
have  done." 

**  Can  you,  Giovanni  t  Is  there  no  blood 
upon  your  hands  ?  "  She  knew  her  husband 
well,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had 
refrained  from  talong  vengeance  upon 
Grouache. 

"There  is  none,  thank  God,"  replied 
GiovannL      "But  for  a  happy  accident  I 


should  have  killed  the  man  a  week  ago.     It 
was  all  arranged." 

"  You  must  tell  him  that  you  have  been 
mistaken,"  said  Corona  simply. 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Thank  you.     That  is  right." 

"  It  is  the  least  I  can  do." 

Giovanni  felt  that  words  were  of  very  little 
use,  and  even  had  he  wished  to  say  more  he 
would  not  have  known  how  to  speak.  There 
was  that  between  them  which  was  too  deep 
for  all  expression,  and  he  knew  that  hence- 
forth he  could  only  hope  to  bring  back 
Corona's  love  by  his  own  actions.  Besides, 
in  her  present  state,  he  guessed  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  leave  her,  than  to  prolong  the 
interview. 

"I  will  go  now,"  he  said.  "You  must 
rest,  darling,  and  be  quite  well  to-morrow." 

"Yes.     I  can  rest  now." 

She  said  nothing  about  seeing  him  again. 
With  a  humility  almost  pathetic  in  such  a 
man,  he  bent  down  and  touched  her  hand 
with  his  lips.  Then  he  would  have  gone 
away,  but  she  held  his  fingers  and  looked 
long  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  dear,"  she  said,  and 
paused,  not  taking  her  eyes  from  his.  "  Eliss 
me,"  she  added  at  last,  with  a  faint  smile. 

A  moment  later,  he  was  gone.  She  gazed 
long  at  the  door  through  which  he  had  left 
the  room,  and  her  expression  changed  more 
than  once,  softening  and  hardening  again  as 
the  thoughts  chased  each  other  tlm>ugh  her 
tired  brain.  At  last  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
presently  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

Giovanni  waited  in  his  room  until  his  father 
was  awake  and  then  went  to  tell  him  what 
had  happened.  The  old  gentleman  looked 
weary  and  sad,  but  his  keen  sight  noticed 
the  change  in  his  son's  manner. 

"  You  look  better,"  he  said. 

"I  have  been  undeceived,"  answered 
Giovanni  "  I  have  been  mistaken,  misled 
by  the  most  extraordinary  set  of  circum- 
stances I  have  ever  heard  of." 

Saracinesca's  eyes  suddenly  gleamed  an- 
grily and  his  white  beard  bristled  round  hi& 
face. 

"  You  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself,"  he 
growled.  "  You  have  made  your  wife  ill  and 
yourself  miserable  in  a  fit  of  vulgar  jealousy* 
And  now  you  have  been  telling  her  so." 

"  Exactly.     I  have  been  telling  her  so." 

"  You  are  an  idiot,  Giovanni.  I  alwa^s^ 
knew  it." 

"  I  have  only  just  found  it  out,"  answered 
the  younger  man. 

"Then  you  are  amazingly  slow  at  discovery^ 
Why  do  you  stand  there  staring  at  me  9    Do 
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yon  expect  any  sympathy  t  Yon  will  &ot  get 
it.  Go  and  aay  a  litany  outside  your  wife's 
door.  You  have  made  me  spend  the  most 
horrible  week  I  ever  remember,  just  because 
you  are  not  good  enough  for  her.  How 
could  you  ever  dare  to  suspect  that  woman  1 
Go  away.     I  shall  strangle  you  if  you  stay 

"  That  consideration  would  not  have  much 
weight,"  replied  GiovannL  "  I  know  how 
mad  I  have  been,  much  better  than  you  can 
tell  me.  And  yet,  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
was  ever  so  sla^Dgely  mistaken  before." 

"  With  your  intelligence  the  wonder  is 
that  you  are  not  always  mistaken.  Upon  my 
soul,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am 
amazed  at  your  foUy.  You  acted  like  a 
creature  in  the  theatre.  With  your  long  face 
and  your  myst«ry  and  your  stage  despair, 
you  even  made  a  fool  of  me.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  know  what  to  expect  the  next  time  it 
happens.  I  hope  Corona  will  have  the  sense 
to  make  you  do  penance." 

To  tell  the  truth  Giovanni  had  not  ex- 
pected any  better  treatment  from  his  father 
than  he  actually  received,  and  he  was  Qot  in 
a  humour  to  resent  reproaches  which  he  knew 
to  be  well  deeerved.  He  had  only  intmided 
to  tell  the  prince  the  result  of  what  bad 
occurred,  and  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his 
detenuinatioD,  even  though  he  might  have 
persuaded  the  old  gentleman  that  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  had  undoubtedly  justified 
hia  donbta.  With  a  short  salutation  he  left 
the  room  and  went  out,  hoping  that  Oouache 
had  not  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Meataoa,  improbable  as  that  seemed. 

He  was,  of  course,  disappointed,  for  while 
he  was  making  inquiries  Gouache  was  actually 
on  the  way  to  the  battle  with  hia  corps,  as 
has  been  already  seen.     Gtovauui  spent  most 


of  the  day  in  the  house,  ccmstantly  inquiring 
after  Corona,  and  trying  to  occupy  his  mind 
in  reading,  though  with  little  success.  The 
idea  that  Gouache  might  be  killed  without 
having  learned  the  truth  began  to  take  pos- 
session of  liim  and  caused  him  an  annoyance 
he  could  not  explain.  It  was  not  that  he  felt 
any  very  profound  remorse  for  having 
wrcmged  the  man.  His  nature  was  not  so 
sensitive  as  that.  It  was  rather,  perhaps, 
because  he  regarded  the  explanation  with 
Anastase  as  a  part  td  what  he  owed  Corona, 
that  he  was  so  anxious  to  meet  him  alive. 
Partly,  too,  his  anxiety  aroee  from  his  rest- 
lessness and  from  the  desire  for  action  of 
some  sort  in  which  to  forget  all  he  had 
au&ered,  and  all  he  was  still  suffering. 

Towards  evening  he  went  out  and  heard 
news  of  the  engagement.  It  was  already 
known  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  upon 
Mentana,  and  no  one  doubted  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  day's  fighting.  People  were 
already  beginning  to  talk  of  going  out  to 
take  assistance  to  the  wounded.  The  idea 
struck  Giovanni  as  plausible  and  he  deter- 
mined to  act  upon  it  at  once.  He  took  a 
surgeon  and  several  men  with  him,  and 
drove  out  acroes  the  Campagna  to  the  scene 
of  the  battle. 

As  has  been  told,  he  found  Gouache  at  last, 
after  a  long  and  difficult  search.  The  grotind 
was  BO  broken  and  divided  by  ditches,  walLi 
and  trees,  that  some  of  the  wounded  were 
not  found  until  the  middle  of  the  next  day. 
Unless  Giovanni  had  undertaken  the  search 
Anastase  might  have  escaped  notice  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  ex- 
pressed astonishment  on  waking  up  to  find 
himself  comfortably  installed  in  Saracineeca's 
carriage,  tended  by  the  man  who  a  few  days 
earlier  had  wanted  to  take  bis  life. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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"  The  Aire  below  ia  doublv  dyed  and  damned  ; 
The  air  above  with  lurid  »moke  is  crauinied  ; 
The  one  flows  streaming  foul  an  Charon's  Styx, 
Its  poisoBOQS  vapours  in  the  other  mix." 


Thk  casual  railway  traveller  who  mshes 
throngh  the  suburbs  of  Leeds  on  his  way  to 
Scottuid  will  heartily  endorse  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  metropolis  of  the  wooUen  trade, 
inscribed  in  a  fit  of  fervid  indignation  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  an  old  book  some  hundred  years 
since  by  a  locsl  sufferer  from  smuts  and 
smells.  But  if  so  strong  an  impression  wag 
made  when  the  population  was  under  30,000, 
small  wonder  that  the  Leeds  of  to-day,  with  its 
population  multiplied  ten-fold,  and  its  vastly 
increased  indostrial  pursuits,  should,  with  its 
rivers,  look  "  doubly  dyed  and  damned." 
Such  evidences  of  human  labour  are  how- 
ever significant  of  much.  Their  accumulation 
at  this  point  is  the  result  of  conditions  so 
favourable  to  human  endeavour  that  history 
— and,  when  the  limits  of  history  are  passed, 
tradition  and  mjrtb — clearly  show  that  the 
district  was  one  ardently  coveted  by  one  set 
of  marauders  after  another.  A  local  historian, 
with  a  zealous  patriotism  which  ohscnred  his 
sense  of  perspective,  gives  the  creation  of  the 
world  as  the  first  item  in  his  AnnaU  of 
L«ed*,  "  Memnon  invented  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,"  and  "  Prometheus  first  struck  fire 


from  flints  "  for  the  second  and  third,  and 
then  takes  a  flying  leap  to  the  mythical  build- 
ing of  York,  1021,  b.c.  lAter  on  his  indus- 
try becomes  microscopic,  and  he  does  not  dis- 
dain to  record  the  death  at  Keighley,  a  town 
some  twenty  miles  higher  up  Airedale,  of  the 
"well-known  donkey,  named  'Old  Adam,"* 
whose  age  was  established  to  be  ninety- 
four  I  But  without  sweeping  Bo  wide  or  so 
close  a  net  it  is  possible  to  gather  a  group  of 
facts  about  the  history  of  Leeds  which  are 
of  solid  interest,  showing  how  the  great  town 


and  its  inhabitants  c 

Authorities  differ  a 
of  Leeds.  Bede  calls 
that  Caer  Laid  Cott,  < 
more  than  probable. 


9  to  be  what  they  a 


to  the  earliest  name 
it  Loidit,  but  some  hold 
ir  city  in  the  wood,  was 
In  any  case  the  form 
was  British,  and  it  is  arguable  that  Leeds 
was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  mentioned 
by  Xennius,  and  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
"  azure-armed  "  Brigantes,  a  fierce,  untamable 
race.  A  British  dty  consisted  simply  of 
"  inaccessible  woods,  fortified  by  ditches  and 
ramparts,"  according  to  Ctesar;  but  LoidU, 
such  as  it  via»,  was  coveted  by  the  Boman 


mvaderg,  who  made  it  the  point  of  inter* 
section  of  at  least  three  of  their  great 
roads.  The  confluence  of  the  Aire  and  the 
Galder,  the  postorol  Talleys,  and  the  close 
proximity  of  iron-ore,  made  it  well  worth  the 
century-long  struggle,  during  which  its 
assimilation  by  the  Romans  was  cemented 
"  with  tears  and  with  blood."  The  con- 
querors were  men  of  the  world  and  conciliated 
their  new  subjects  by  admitting  some  of  the 
Brigantian  deities  into  their  own  Pantheon. 
Their  influence  was  closely  impressed  on  the 
people  in  many  ways  ;  dress,  language,  and 
food  being  modified  as  much  as  religion.  The 
decline  of  the  Boman  Bmpire  inaugurated 
another  long,  dark  period  of  strife.  The  tide 
of   conqueiit  iiurged  heavily  to  and   fro  in 
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Yorkshire  for  several  hundred  years.  Picts 
and  Scots,  Danes  and  Saxons,  all  had  their 
turn  at  LmdU,  until  William  the  Conqueror 
laid  a  bloody  hand  on  the  whole  district  in 
revenge  for  the  resistance  offered  him  at 
York  by  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  together  with  all 
vestiges  of  human  industry,  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyeil.  William  was  detained  at 
Castleford  for  three  weeks  by  the  Aire  being 
in  flood,  a  proof  among  many  that  the  climate 
has  always  been  as  wet  and  windy  as  it  is 
to-day.  Hurricanes  and  floods  are  recorded 
in  dismal  alternation,  and  even  earthquakes 
have  not  been  unknown. 

LeiU$  stands  in  the    Doomsday  Book  as 
part  of  an  enormous  grant  of  land  made  to 


Hbert  de  I^cy,  but  he  quickly  made  it 
over  to  the  Poganela,  reserving  probably 
some  superior  rights.  The  I^cys  founded 
the  three  religious  houses  of  IN^ostel,  Fonte- 
fract,  and  Ku-kstoU,  and  the  Paganels,  an 
some  authorities  believe,  consolidated  their 
authority  by  building  a  castle  on  Mill  Hill. 
Nothing  of  this  remains,  but  Park  Idne, 
Park  Bow,  Park  Square,  and  Park  Place  are 
still  reminiscent  of  the  large  pork  which 
must  have  surrounded  it.  It  is  a  moat 
point,  however,  on  which  antiquaries  differ 
warmly,  whether  or  not  Leeds  ever  boasted 
of  a  castle.  In  the  reign  of  John  a 
charter,  which  had  but  a  brief  existence, 
was  grajited  ^y  Maurice  Poganel  to  the 
burgesses  of  the  town.  Among  its  curi- 
ous provisions  are  the  confirmation  of  the 
right  to  bake  in  the  lord's  oven,  which  re- 
mained at  Rirkgate-end  until  some  centuries 
later,  and  the  enactment  that  "  no  woman 
who  was  to  be  sold  into  slavery  should  pay 
tribute,  i.e.  the  transfer  of  such  goods  and 
chattels  was  not  to  be  saddled  with  the 
usual  tax  extorted  from  the  sale  of  other 
commodities."  The  veritable  old  Leeds  coke 
oven  in  use  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
described  as  a  nuisance  by  Tboresby  in  his, 
has  recently  been  unearthed  at  the  upper 
end  of  Kirkgate. 

After  thia  a  period  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment set  in,  aided  largely,  without  doubt,  by 
the  Cistercian  monks  living  close  by  at  Kjrk- 
stall,  who  drained  the  marshes,  reclaimed  the 
waste  lands,  felled  the  woods,  and  civilised 
the  people,  until  Leland,  writing  about  1640, 
speaks  thus  respectfully  of  it : — "  Ledee, 
two  miles  lower  down  than  Christal  Abbey, 
on  Aire  river,  is  a  pratoy  market  toun, 
having  one  paroche  chirch,  reasonably  well- 
builded,  and  as  large  as  Bradeford,  but  not  so 
quik  as  it."  Kirkstall  Abbey  was  in  some 
degree  under  the  control  of  the  larger  estab- 
lishment at  Fountains,  and  its  monJs  were 
such  as  to  call  for  special  legislation  from  ita 
superiors.  In  its  earlier  years,  when  the 
brotherhood  were  fully  occupied  with  build- 
ing, and  laying  out  and  developing  their  pro- 
perty, the  abbey  was  probably  of  enormous 
benefit  to  its  neighbours.  The  site  was 
chosen  with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Encircled 
by  a  loop  of  the  Aire,  which  then  ran  clear 
and  cool  for  its  speckled  trout  instead  of 
"  doubly  dyed  and  damned  "  with  ita  refuse 
of  to-day,  sbeltored  from  the  north  by  hills 
and  enshrined  in  hanging  woods,  it  can  have 
had  no  lovelier  rival  among  the  many  religioos 
houses  which  sprung  up  in  the  West  Biding. 
The  tall,  black,  chimney-stacks  which  are  its 
close  companions  now,  and  the  straight  edge 


of  the  dam  which  has  taken  the  pla«e  of  the 
natural  fall  in  the  river  did  not  exist  even  in 
Turner's  day.  It  grew  in  wealth,  power — and 
profligaey,  until  in  153il  it  was  dissolved  hj- 
thathighly-moral  personage  Henry  VIII.,  who 
is  Baid  to  have  realised  out  of  it  an  e<]uiva- 
lont  of  hetween  eight  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year  of  tlie  present  currency,  exclusive  of 
its  cattle,  plate,  corn,  and  other  treasures. 
The  destruction  of  the  altbey  began  inime* 
diately.  The  Crown  appropriated  everything 
of  real  value,  but  for  years  the  structui-e 
served  for  a  quai-ry  to  house  builders  in  Leeds. 
The  tower  of  the  church  and  the  gi-eat  chan- 


tious   of  tobacco  had  reached    Englishmen, 
they  inhaled  the  smoke  of  some  other  herb. 

Adel  church,  founded  about  twenty  years 
earlier  than  Kirkstall,  and  lying  about  five 
miles  out  of  Leeds,  in  justly  held  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  district.  The  south  door- 
way is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Norman 
masonry,  with  live  gradations  in  the  recess, 
the  third  and  fourth  being  remarkable  for 
their  curious  zig-zag  and  bird's-head  mould- 
ings. The  chancel  arch  in  the  interior  is  also 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  whole  building  is  full 
of  quaint  conceits.  An  entablature  in  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  bears  a  rude  sculpture 
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eel  window  were  a  late  addition  to  the  struc- 
ture and  were  not  liarmonious  with  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Late  Norman  of 
the  original  fabric.  Tlie  tower  remained  toler- 
ably intact  until  177'J,  when  two  sides  and 
I>art  of  a  third  fell  and  crushed  a  large  portion 
of  the  aV>l>ey.  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  careful 
oditor  of  Thoresby's  Dttcatva  Leodie.iisia,  and 
the  author  of  Loidig  et  Elnule,  tells  of  a 
:^iugtilar  discovery  he  made  a  few  days  after 
the  fall.  He  found  embeilded  in  the  mortar 
several  little  smoking  pipes  like  those  used 
in  tlie  time  of  James  the  First  for  tobacco ; 
which  seems  to  show  that  before  the  consola- 


of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  with  the  devil  trying 
to  drink  up  the  water.  The  Norman  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  singularly  naive  in  design. 
Some  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  is 
dated  1601,  and  the  south  chancel  window 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  low  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  lepers  who  were  banished 
from  the  interior  of  the  church.  Those  "  bold, 
bad  men,"  the  restorers,  have  laid  unhallowed 
fingers  on  Adel,  but  have  fortunately  not 
done  much  to  impair  the  beauty  of  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  the  kingdom.  The  parish  church  iif 
Leeds,  8t.  Peter's,  is  described  by  Thoresby 
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ag  being  in  his  time^it  has  been  eularged 
ftod  altered  since — "  a  very  spacious  and 
strong  fabric,  an  emblem  of  the  church  mili- 
tant, black  but  comely ;  being  of  great  anti- 
quity, it  doth  not  pretend  to  the  mode  of 
reformed  architecture,  but  is  strong  and  iif*- 
ful."  The  colour  is  owing  to  its  surroundings 
less  than  to  its  age,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Its  registers  go  back  to  May  20th, 
1572.  The  site  is  that  of  a  Saxon  church, 
and  [Kissibly  of  a  Norman  successor,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  first  being  established  by  the 
discovery  of  some  Anglo-Saxon  crosses  when 
the  church  was  restored  in  1838.  Though 
not  of  great  beauty,  it  is  a  dignified,  imposing 
structure,  and  has  been  i-emarkable  chiefly 


for  the  men  of  distinction  who  have  been  it-s 
vicars.  Nonconformity  has  played  an  im 
portant    part   in  Leeds,   and    it    lias     ht-en 

necessary  for  Episcopalians  to  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  it.  Leeds 
Vicamge  has  several  times  been  the  luilf- 
way  house  to  episcopal  honours,  though  its 
most  famous  occupant,  Dr.  Hook,  never 
got  further  than  a  deanery. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  nnri 
the  Parliament,  war  again  made  Yorkshire 
its  habitation.  Bradford  and  Leeds  weit 
occupied  and  re-occupied  first  by  one  side  and 
then  by  the  other.  The  terrors  which  grew 
out  of  that  evil  time  ai-e  well  illustrated  l>v 
the    not  infrequent  discovery  of    lioardd  of 


tdiver  coinR  of  that  period,  which  h&d  either 
been  concealed  and  forgotten,  or  whose 
proprietorship  had  lapsed  by  death.  After 
the  linal  defeat  at  Marston  Moor  Charles  I. 
fled  to  Newark  where  he  surrendered  to  the 
Scots.  On  their  way  with  hjm  to  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  they  passed  through  Leeds, 
and  Clmrles  slept  at  Red  Hall,  in  Upperhead 
Row,  so  called  because  it  was  the  first  house 
in  Leeds  built  ot  brick.  A  maidservant  out 
of  pity  for  him  offered  to  disguise  him  in 
her  own  clothes  to  help  his  escape.  She 
assured  him  of  success,  and  promised  hirn 
the  means  of  reaching  France.    Charles  how- 
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"  Then,"  said  the  king.  "  let  him  be  chief 
bailiff  in  Yorkshire."  The  decree  was  carried 
out  and  the  man  became  rich  and  powerfuL 

Leeds  played  its  full  share  in  the  various 
plots  which  were  hatched  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  but  its  last  experience  of  war  was 
in  1745  when  it  suffered  from  the  presence  of 
an  army  under  General  Wade,  which  en- 
camped between  Sheepscar  and  Woodhouse, 
and  which  is  credited,  or  discredited,  with 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  hedgerow 
trees  for  use  in  the  camp  fires.  The  names 
of  Wade  I^ne  and  Camp  Road  reveal  the 
halting-place  of  the  army. 
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ever  declined  the  offei'.  Perhaps  he  thought 
the  plan  impracticable,  perhaps  he  had  faitji 
in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Scots.  In 
proof  of  his  gratitude  however  he  gave  the 
girl  his  garter,  saying  that  if  he  could  never 
reward  her,  his  sun  would  honour  her  claim 
on  sight  of  that  token.  After  the  restoration 
the  ivomau  made  her  way  to  Charles  II.  and 
told  him  the  story. 

"  Where  do  you  come  fromi  " 

"  From  Leeds  in  Yorkshii-e." 

"  Have  yoii  a  husband  J  " 

■'  Yes." 

■'  What  is  his  calling  ?  " 
■  ■'  Under-bailiff." 


But  stormy  times  were  not  done  with  even 
then.  Foreign  wars  had  sent  provisions  up  to 
alarming,  prohibitive  prices.  In  July  1800, 
three  bushels  of  wheat  cost  50s.  Dearness  of 
food  coupled  with  scarcity  of  work  produced 
acute  distress.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
for  a  time  doubtless  still  further  aggravated 
it,  until  the  discontent  burst  forth  into  the 
Luddite  riots  of  1812.  An  unsettled  indus- 
trial period  followed,  during  which  the  art- 
isan cluss  was  accommodating  itself,  through 
much  tribulation,  to  a  greatly  improved  state 
of  things.  Parliamentary  reform  was  realised 
as  one  of  the  most  important  engines  of 
amelioration,  and  an  imposing  demon sti-at ion 
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in  its  favour  was  held  on  Hiinslet  Moor  in 
1819.  The  election  of  Wilberforce  for  the 
county  in  1807  was  the  first  political  cont«st 
which  actively  moved  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  but  later  in  1826,  they  ardently 
supported  the  return  of  John  Mai'shall,  who 
was  the  first  manufacturer  returned  to 
Parliament.  Brougham  nnd  Lord  Morpeth 
succeeded  to  the  distinction  of  sitting  for 
Yorkshire.  The  first  two  members  for  the  in- 
corporated borough  of  Leeds  were  Mr.  (after- 
wards Lord)  Macaulay  and  Mr.  John  Marshall 
junr.,  although  oddly  enough  Leeds  exercised 
electoral  rights  once  before  by  sending  a 
member  to  Orontwell's  Parliament. 

The   Chartists   found    in  Leeds  a  fruitful 


soil.  In  1839  it  was  estimated  that  10,000 
persons  were  out  of  work  in  the  town.  This 
frightful  state  of  things  naturally  led  to  the 
Plug  riotH  of  1842.  Since  then  happily  the 
development  of  society  has  moved  forward 
with  less  suffering  to  its  individual  memtiers, 
and  the  marvellous  growth  of  Leeds  has  been 
due  to  the  successful  enterprise  of  all  sections 
of  the  population. 

The  iiai-sh  discipline  of  centui-ies  of  strife 
and  suffering  bos  probably  done  much  to 
foster  the  gi-owth  of  those  sturdy  qualities  of 
mind,  and  chai-acter  which  are  distinctive  of 
the  West  Riding  people.  Necensity  made  of 
the  Yorkshiremcu  n  fighting  I'ace,  and  the 
instinct  is  still  sti'ong  within  them.  If  they 
are   somewhat   rough   in   fibre  und  loud  in 


speech  it  is  because  the  mass  of  them  have  not 
j'et  had  time  to  cultivate  the  softer  graces  of 
life.  They  are  "  sinewy  to  discourse,"  anil 
of  shrewd  practical  common  sense.  S/arlei/ 
and  WuOitrinfj  Heights,  show  the  in  a> 
they  were  early  in  the  century,  and  if  some 
modification  of  speech  and  manner  has  passed 
on  them  since  then,  the  essentials  remain 
untouched.  Their  common  sense  was  shown 
characteristically  in  Leeds,  when  one  Sunday 
in  May,  1836,  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun 
being  expected,  divine  service  was  postponed 
in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  oinler  that 
they  might  not  miss  the  sight.  Their  strong 
feelings  made  them  listen  with  eagerness  to 
John  Wesley,  but  their  wilful  independence 
made  them  such  turbulent  converts 
_  .  that  John  was  driven  to  write  to 

his  brother  Samuel  in  the  follow- 
""  ing  heated,  peremptory  manner  : 

■'  From  time  to  time  I  have  Lad 

more   trouble    with    the    town    of 

Leeds  than  with  all  the  societies 

in   Yorkshire.      And  I    now  hear 

that   the    Uaderg  insist   tliat  such 

and  such  persons  be  put  out  of  the 

society  !     I  desire  the  leaders  may 

know  their  places,  and  not  stretch 

i       themselves  beyond  their  line.    Pray 

(.  -g^     let   me  judge  who  should  be  put 

out   of   a   Alcthodist   society,    and 

'■  "■;  who  should  not." 

John  Wesley  might  have  been  a 
Yorkshireman  himself !  The  tenacity 
of  a  Yorkshireman  makes  him  a  faithful 
riend  as  well  as  a  doughty  foe,  and  the  cow- 
ilex  activities  of  his  daily  life  make  him  ket;n 
if  intellect  and  quick  of  pei^ception.  In  the 
;i'eat  manufacturing  towns  la  carriere  tat 
ouverle  nwj;  ialenit,  if  not  in  fullest  measure. 
at  any  rate  in  a  very  different  degree  from 
what  obtains  among  the  poor  and  unprivileged 
in  sleepier  districts.  Nowhere  has  this  been 
shown  more  conspicuously  than  in  Leeds. 
Many  of  its  most  prominent  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  liave  worked  their  way  up 
from  artisanship.  Mr.  Parsons  complains  in 
1834  that  it  has  "  long  been  totally  almndoued 
by  the  aristocracy,"  and  Dr.  Whitaker  in 
1816  with  priestly  arrogance  laments  that 
"  it  has  declineil  into  manufactures,"  ami 
expresses  himself  "  shocked  by  a  tone  of 
defiance  in  every  voice,  and  an  air  of  fierce- 
ness in  every  countenance." 

Leeds  has  been  decimated  time  and  again 
hy  epidemics.  The  plague  was  very  fatal  in 
1596-7,  ond  fifty  years  later  came  in  still 
more  virulent  form.  In  nine  months  1,325 
jwrsons,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  jiopii- 
iation  died.     A  singuhir  distemper  trouble<l 
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those  parts  in  1675,  when  Thoresby,  speaking 
from  personal  experience,  says  "  it  was  a 
severe  cold  and  cough  whiclk  affected  all 
manner  of  persons  ;  and  that  so  universally 
that  it  wasalmost  impossible  to  hear  distinctly 
an  entire  sentence  of  a  sermon."  This  may 
have  been  generated  by  the  congregations  in 


self-defence  if  many  of  the  Leeds  preachers 
were  of  such  confirmed  loquacity  as  Mr. 
Cudworth  of  Eeeston ;  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  was  "  so  intent  upon  preaching  as 
often  to  forget  himself,  and  to  bold  out  so 
long  as  to  need  some  item  to  leave  off."  The 
visitation  of  cholera  in  1833  di-ew  attention 


to  sanitary  matters,  but  no  syKtem  of  drainage 
existed  until  1852,  when  £130,000  was  spent 
on  main  sewera  alone.  The  same  year  the 
corporation  bought  the  waterworks  for 
£227,417.  Leeds  was  first  lighted  by  gas  in 
1810,  after  having  had  its  darkness  mnde 
visible  by  oil-lumps  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Public  money  has  been  spent  with  wise 
abundance.  The  building  of  the  Town  Hall, 
opened  by  the  Queen  at  a  great  function  in 
1858,  the  acquisition  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
and  B.  complete  system  of  marlcet  buildings, 
and  the  purchase  of  Roundhay  Park  in  1S72 
for  public  use,  are  all  striking  instances  of 
sound  municipal  administration.  Soundhay 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  public  parks  in 
tlie  country,  and  though  some  distance  out 
of  the  town,  is  much  used  on  Sundays  and 


holidays.  Its  lawns,  woods,  and  lake  liave 
been  left  untouched,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it  too  fine  for  doily  use.  Private  philan- 
thropy and  enterprise  have  also  done  much 
for  Leeds.  The  General  Infirmaiy,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  House  of  Recovery, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Leeds  Old 
Library,  the  buildings  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  last  and  greatest  of  all,  the 
establishment  of  the  Yorkshire  College  in 
its  ample  buildings  designed  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  all  testify  to  the  good-will  and 
public  spirit  of  the  people.  The  catalogue 
of  modem  institutions  might  be  largely 
extended,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  invest 
it  with  interest.  There  is  little  beauty  and 
completeness  in  man's  work  until  the  mellow- 
ing  hand   of  time   has   been   laid  upon  it. 


softening  its  harsher  features,  cSacing  its 
errors,  impTcasiiig  oD  it  the  recoiil  of  humau 
experience. 

All  these  evidences  of  wealth  and  personal 
Oevolion  to  public  good,  are  but  the  crown 
of  the  industrial  life  of  Leeds.  That,  in  its 
rtide  complexity,  in  the  necessity  it  lays  upon 
its  mombers  for  loyal  nnselBsh  co-operation,  in 
its  steady  growth  and  great  successes,  has  been 
the  school  in  which  the  men  of  modern  Leeds 
have  been  trained.  The  men  of  old  Leeds 
were  too  busy  fighting  to  turn  their  attention 
to  handicrafts,  but  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  a  short  spell  of  peace  tempted 
two  Brabant  weavers — Guliellm us  de  Brabant 
and  Hanckenius  of  Brabant,  hence  a  hank  of 
yarn — to  settle  among  them,  and  from  these 
two  skilled  workmen  the  mighty  mills  and 
the  thousand  looms  of  to-day  are  said  to 
have  sprung.  The  development  must  have 
been  tolerably  quick,  for  Leland  says  of  the 
West  Biding  towns  that  "  they  stand  by 
clothing."  Paternal  legislation — with  the 
best  intentions — was  so  irritating  and  per- 
sistent in  its  interfei-ence  with  the  trade 
that  the  wonder  is  it  was  not  strangled 
outright.  Duties,  bounties,  restrictions  of 
all  kinds  hampered  the  luckless  traders.  York 
gained  a  monopoly  of  coverlet-making,  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  forbidden  to 
compete  under  heavy  penalties.  Dyeing  has 
been  a  chronic  difficulty  in  the  West  Riding. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  all  cloths  were  exported  in  the 
"  white  "  state  to  Holland,  where  they  were 
dyed  and  dressed  and  then  returned  to 
England.  The  processes  of  manufacture 
remained  cumbrous  and  inefficient  up  to  the 
time  of  Arkwright,  whose  ingenious  inven- 
tions for  the  spinning  and  carding  of  cotton 
were  applied  with  modifications  to  the  wool- 
len and  worsted  trades  and  gave  them  great 
impetus.  But  jealousy  and  prejudice  die 
hard,  and  these  and  other  improvements 
have  hod  to  be  fought  for  tooth  and  nail. 
The  introduction  of  the  power-loom  has  been 
effected  much  more  slowly  in  the  woollen 
trade  of  Leeds  than  in  the  worsted  trade  of 
Bradford.  Even  yet  the  whirr  of  the  hand- 
loom  shuttle  can  !«  heard  in  some  of  the 
cottages  of  the  outlying  districts.  But 
roughly  speaking,  the  cloths  of  Leeds  are 
now  all  made  in  the  great  mills,  and  this 
centralisation  haa  altered  the  habits  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  used,  up  to  comparatively 
recent  date,  to  bring  their  goods  down  to  the 
"White  or  Coloured  cloth  halls  twice  a  week, 
and  sell,  and  deliver  them  then  and  there. 
It  was  a  picturesque  and  noteworthy  scene. 
Three  thousand  clothiers  were  often  gathered 


together  on  a  market  day.  But  though 
cloth  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town  there  are 
other  outlets  for  tho  energies  and  genius  of 
its  citizens.  The  &a.s.  trade,  though  some- 
what under  a  cloud  at  present,  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  prosperity  of  Leeds, 
and  the  forging  and  working  of  iron  are 
still  in  very  active  and  successful  operation. 
Steam-engines,  steam-ploughs,  machinery, 
mechanical  tools,  Nordenfeldl  guns,  employ 
thousands,  and  are  turned  out  with  perfect 
precision  of  workmanship.  Tanning,  paper- 
making,  silk -weaving,  boot-making,  cap- 
making,  ready  clothes'  making — Messrs. 
John  Barran  &  Co.  can  and  do,  it  is  said, 
construct  twelve  hundred  suits  a-day— are 
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all  subsidiary  trades;  but  one  industry, 
which  Leeds  can  claim  in  its  earliest  stage, 
has  wellnigh  left  it.  A  Mrs.  Isabel  Denton 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  "having  a  bad 
husband  and  many  children,"  according  to 
Whitaker,  used  her  wits  to  some  purpose 
and  invented  straw  hats  and  baskets. 

The  old  Leeds  pottery  was  remarkable,  in 
its  best  specimens,  for  refinement  of  outline 
and  delicacy  of  texture,  but  it  died  out 
Borne  eighty  years  ago.  Some  six  years 
since  the  tile  works  of  Burmantofts  made 
a  sudden  and  remarkable  development,  and 
the  ware  which  is  now  made  there  has 
several  peculiar  excellences.  It  is  designed 
with   special  view   to  household  needs   and 


domestic  decomtioi),  and  tliongh  Gome  of  its 
earlier  efforts  were  crude  and  unsatisfactory, 
its  later  ones  having  been  directed  with 
taste  and  disci'etion  are  beautiful  in  colour, 
glaze  and  form. 

No  liistorical  survey  of  Leeds,  however 
slight,  would  be  complete  without  a  refei-- 
ence  to  the  Shire  Oak,  the  shell  of  whose 
tnmk,  twentv-iiine  feet  in  circumference,  still 
stands  at  Headinglej  Legends  of  many 
kinds  gather  round  this  -vncient  tree,  which 
is  believed  b}  deiout  antiquaries  to  have 
been  part  of  the  ancient  foiest  which  may 
have  given  its  name  to  the  town.     The  tree 


for  them  as  they  stand.  His  joy  in  the  tree 
is  more  to  him  than  money,  but  there  is  some 
fear  lest  his  successors  may  take  a  more 
mercenary  view. 

Leeds  and  its  district  have  much  to  offer 
to  the  student  of  domcHtic  architecture. 
The  old  grey  stone  houses,  with  the  broad 
windows  heavily  muUioned,  which  seem  so 
essentially  a  part  of  the  West  Kidiug  that 
they  might  have  gi'own  out  of  the  soil,  are 
plentiful.  They  are  full  of  character  and 
liave  that  lieauty  and  simple  dignity  which 
come  of  perfect  titness  to  need  and  climatic 
conditions.     Low  Hall,  near  Yeadon,  one  of 


cei-tainly  gave  its  name  to  the  wapentake, 
Skyrack,  (shire-oak),  and  it  may  have  wit- 
nessed in  successive  ages  the  hoirible  rites  of 
the  Druids,  the  assembling  of  local  crusaders, 
and  the  markets  of  thrifty  cloth-workers. 
Be  that  as  it  may  the  oak,  even  in  its  decay, 
is  regarded  with  veneration,  'Winf«r  storms 
have  done  much  to  shenr  it  of  its  mighty 
proportions,  for  Whitaker's  drawing  in  1816 
shows  a  more  stately  wreck  than  that  of  to- 
day. The  last  great  branch  fell  in  1883; 
a  portion  of  it  was  sold  for£100  to  furniture 
makers,  and  the  old  man  who  owns  the 
H  of  the  ti-unk  has  been  offered  .£200 


the  numerous  villages  which  manufactures 
cloth  for  the  Leeds  market,  is  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  this  kind  of  dwelling. 
Mr.  Marshall  Earwick,  whose  family  has 
held  it  for  over  200  years,  has  shown  con- 
siderable taste  and  judgment  in  the  i-emoval 
of  the  exci-escences  and  modifications  intro- 
duced by  his  conventional  ancestors  of  the 
Georgian  era,  and  in  the  reversion  to  the 
designs  ot  the  original  builder.  Of  laiger 
houses,  show-places  in  fact,  there  are  also 
a  few,  but  not  many.  Harewood  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Lascelles  family,  is  not  far 
distant,  and  Temple  Newsam  is  hardly  out  of 


tjouiid  of  the  dill  of  Leeck.  Temple  Newsam 
was  in  the  tirst  instance  a  Preceptorj  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  shortly  after  the 
dissolution  of  their  order  in  1312  was 
bestowed  by  the  crown  upon  the  Daicy 
family.  A  poor  Lord  Darcy,  of  a  Hubsequetit 
generation,  lost  his  head  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  his  estates 
were  summarily  given  to  the  Lenoxes  .whereby 
it  befel  that  Lord  Darnley,  father  of  James  I., 
first  saw  light  within  these  walls.  James  I. 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  he 
being  constrained  to  sell  it  to  the  Ingrams, 
it  is  still  held  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  the 
Meyneil-Ingrams.  The  house  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  original  outline  has 
been  preserved  through  all  changes. 

Thoresby  writing  in  1714,  with  quaint  self- 
satisfaction,  approves  of  Providence  for 
having  cast  his  "  lot  in  a  place  that  merits  a 
particular  description,"  and  quotes  with 
pride  Bishop  Tonstal's  verdict.  The  Bishop 
brought  Henry  VIII,  to  visit  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  and  deemed  "  these  very  parts  of 
the  country  ...  to  be  the  richest  that 
ever  he  found  in  all  his  Travails  through 
Europe,  there  being  within  ten  miles  of 
Haslewood  (near  Tadcaster)  165  Manor- 
bouses  of  Lords,  Knights  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  best  Quality ;  275  several  Woods,  whereof 
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some  of  them  coutain  500  acres  ;  32  Parka. 
and  2  Chases  of  Deer;  120  Rivers  and  Brooks, 
whereof  5  be  navigable,  well-stored  with 
Salmon  and  other  Fish ;  76  Water-mills  for  the 
grinding  of  Corn  on  the  afoi-esaid  Rivers  ; 
25  Coal  Mines,  which  yield  abundance  of 
Fuel  for  the  whole  country ;  3  Forges  for  the 
making  of  iron,  and  stone  enough  for  the 
same ;  and  within  the  same  limits  as  much 
Sport  and  Pleasure  for  Hunting.  Hawking, 
Fishing  and  Fowling,  as  in  any  place  of 
England  besides." 

Heavy  changes  have  passed  over  the 
West  Riding  since  then.  Salmon  shun  rivers 
that  are  "  doubly  dyed  and  damned,"  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  people  are  no  longer  associ- 
ated with  hawking  and  hunting.  It  is  a 
work-aKlay  life  that  is  led  in  Leeds  to-day. 
Its  captains  of  industry  and  its  vast  army  of 
craftsmen  and  crafts  wo  men  constitute  a 
community  and  generate  a  moral  atmosphere 
admirably  adapted  for  the  healthy  solution 
of  social  problems  ;  and  though  the  aristocrats 
may  have  deserted  it,  the  genuine  student  of 
human  life  will  be  attracted  to  it  all  the 
more  strongly  as  he  realises  that  it  is 
precisely  in  such  centres  of  industry  as  this 
that  inborn  powers  have  large  opportunities 
and  freedom,  and  that  traditional  privileges 
become  weakened  and  discredited. 

S.  A.  BifLEs. 
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By  Stanley  J,  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  X.^Conlinued. 

E     intemipted 
I  of  my  thoughts, 
that  he  was  not 
g  me.     He  had 
away,  and  in  a 
[ides  reached  the 
s   atirrup ;   was 
his  knee  when 
^   uiuii-;d.     I  could  not 
hear  at  the  distance  at 
which  I  Etood  what  he  said,  and  the  horseman 
to  whom  Bezerfl  had  committed  uh  spurred 
between.  But  I  heard  the  Vidame's  answer. 
"Nol  not   nol"  he  cried   with  a  ring  of 
cold  fury  in  his  voice.     "  And  if  you  speak 
to  rae  again,  M.  St.  Croix— I  think  that  is 
your  name,  boy — I  will— no  I  will  not  kill 
you.     That  might  please  you,  you  are  stub- 
born,   I    can   see.       But   I    will    have   you 
stripped  and  lashed  like  the  meanest  of  my 
sculhons  !    Now  go,  and  take  tare  !  " 

A  fiery  hate,  and  the  wildest  paesion 
Hamed  in  his  face  for  the  moment — trans- 
figuring it.  Croisette  came  back  to  ufi 
slowly,  white-lipped  and  quiet.  "  Never 
piind,"  I  said  bitterly.  "The  third  time 
may  bring  luck." 

Not  that  I  felt  much  indignation  at 
the  Vidame's  insult,  or  any  anger  with  the 
lad  for  incurring  it ;  as  I  had  felt  on  that 
other  occasion.  Life  and  death  seemed  to 
be  everything  on  this  morning.  Words  had 
ceased  to  please  and  annoy,  for  what  are 
words  to  the  sheep  in  the  shambles.  One 
man's  life  and  one  woman's  happiness — out- 
side ourselves  we  thought  only  of  these  now. 
And  some  day  I  reflected  Croisette  might 
remember  even  with  pleasure,  that  he  had 


as  a  drowning  man  clutching  at  straws, 
stooped  to  a,  last  prayer  for  them. 

^^'e  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of 
troopei-s  who  closed  the  line  to  the  right.  And 
presently  Marie  touched  me.  He  was  gazing 
intently  at  a  sentry  on  the  rpof  of  the  third 
house  from  us ;  the  farthest  but  one.  The 
man's  back  wan  to  the  parapet,  but  he  wat- 
gesticulating  wildly. 

"  He  sees  him  !  "  Maiie  muttered. 

I  nodded  almost  in  apathy.  But  .tlii^ 
passed  away  and  I  started  involuntarily  and 
shuddered,  as  a  savage  roar,  breaking  the 
silence,  rang  along  the  front  of  the  mob  like 
a  rolling  volley  of  firearms.  What  was  it ! 
A  man  posted  at  a  window  on  the  upper 
gallery  had  dropped  his  pike's  point,  and  was 
levelling  it  at  some  one  inside :  we  could  see 

But  those  in  front  of  the  window  could : 
they  saw  too  much  for  the  Vidame's  precau- 
tions, as  a  moment  showed.  He  had  not 
laid  his  account  with  the  frenzy  of  a  rabble, 
the  passions  of  a  mob  which  had  tasted  blood. 
I  saw  the  line  at  its  farther  end  waver  and 
toss  to  and  fro.  Then  a  hundred  hands  went 
up ;  confused  angry  cries  rose  with  them. 
The  troopers  struck  about  them,  giving  back 
slowly  ns  they  did  so.  But  their  efforts  wen.- 
in  vain.  With  a  scream  of  triumph  a  wilil 
torrent  of  people  broke  through  between 
them,  leaving  them  stranded  ;  and  rushed  iu 
a  headlong  cataract  towards  the  steps.  Bezers 
was  close  to  us  at  the  time.  "  Death  '. ''  he 
cried,  swearing  fearful  oaths  his  sovereign 
could  scarce  have  equalled.  "  They  will  snatch 
him  from  me  yet,  the  hell-hounds  !  " 

He  whirled  his  horse  roiuid  and  spurreil 
him  in  a  dozen  bounds  to  the  stairs  at  our 
end.    There  he  leaped  from  him,  droppuig  the 
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bridle  recklessly ;  and  bounding  up  three  steps 
at  a  time,  i*an  along  the  gallery.  Half-a- 
dozen  of  the  troop^^  about  us  stayed  only  to 
fling  their  reins  to  one  of  their  number,  and 
then  followed,  their  great  boots  clattering 
on  the  planks. 

My  breath  came  fast  and  short,  for  I 
felt  it  was  a  crisis.  It  was  a  race  between 
the  two  parties,  or  rather  between  the 
Vidame  and  the  leaders  of  the  mob.  The 
latter  had  the  shorter  way  to  go.  But  on 
the  narrow  steps  they  were  carried  off  their 
feet  by  the  press  behind  them,  and  fell  over 
and  hampered  one  another  and  lost  time. 
The  Vidame  was  some  way  along  the  gallery 
befot«  they  had  set  foot  on  it. 

How  I  prayed — amid  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
uproar  and  excitement — that  the  mob  might 
be  first !  Let  there  be  only  a  short  conflict 
between  Bezers'  men  and  the  people,  and  in 
the  confusion  Pavannes  might  yet  escape. 
Hope  awoke  in  the  turmoil.  Above  the  yells 
of  the  crowd  a  score  of  deep  voices  about  me 
thundered  "  a  Wolf  !  a  Wolf  ! "  And  I  too, 
lost  my  head,  and  drew  my  sword,  and 
screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "  a  Caylus  I 
a  Caylus  !  *'  with  the  maddest. 

Thousands  of  eves  besides  mine  were 
strained  on  the  foremost  figures  on  either 
side.  They  met  as  it  chanced  precisely  at 
the  door  of  the  house.  The  mob  leader  was 
a  slender  man,  I  saw ;  a  priest  apparently, 
though  now  he  was  girt  with  unpriestly 
weapons,  his  skirts  were  tucked  up,  his  heiul 
was  bare.  So  much  my  first  glance  showed 
me.  It  was  at  the  second  look — it  was  when 
I  saw  the  blood  forsake  his  pale  lowering 
face,  and  leave  it  whiter  than  ever,  when 
horror  sprang  to  his  eyes,  when  borne  along 
by  the  crowd  behind  he  saw  his  position  and 
who  was  before  him — it  was  only  then  when  his 
mean  figui-e  shrank,  and  he  quailed  and  would 
have  fled  but  could  not,  that  I  recognized  the 
Coadjutor  ! 

I  was  silent,  my  mouth  agape.  There 
are  seconds  which  are  minutes ;  ay,  and  many 
minutes.  A  man  may  die,  a  man  may  come 
into  life  in  such  a  second.  In  one  of  these, 
it  seemed  to  me,  those  two  men  paused,  face 
to  face ;  though  in  fact  a  pause  was  for  one 
of  them  impossible.  He  was  between — 
and  I  think  he  knew  it — the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Yet  he  seemed  to  pause,  while 
all,  even  that  yelling  crowd  below,  held  their 
breath.  The  next  moment,  glaring  askance  at 
one  another  like  two  dogs  unevenly  coupled, 
he  and  Bezers  shot  shoulder  to  shoulder  into 
the  door^vay,  and  in  another  jot  of  time 
would  have  been  out  of  sight.  But  then  I 
saw  something  happen.     I  saw  the  Vidame' s 


hand  flash  up  above  the  priest's  head,  and 
the  cross-hilt  of  his  sheathed  sword  crash 
down  with  awful  force  and  still  more  awful 
passion,  on  the  other's  tonsure  !  The  wretch 
went  down  like  a  log,  without  a  word,  with- 
out a  cry !  and  amid  a  roar  of  rage  from  a 
thousand  throats,  a  roar  that  might  have 
shaken  the  stoutest  heart,  and  blanched  the 
swarthiest  cheek,  Bezers  disappeared  within  1 

It  was  then  I  saw  the  power  of  discipline 
and  custom.  Few  as  were  the  troopers  who 
had  followed  him — a  mere  handful — they  fell 
without  hesitation  on  the  foremost  of  the 
crowd  who  were  already  in  confusion,  stumbl- 
ing and  falling  over  their  leader's  body  ;  and 
hurled  them  back  pell-mell  along  the  gallery. 
The  throng  below  had  no  firearms,  and  could 
give  no  aid  at  the  moment ;  the  stage  was 
narrow  ;  in  two  minutes  the  Vidame's  people 
had  swept  it  clear  of  the  crowd  and  were  in 
possession  of  it.  A  tall  fellow  took  up  the 
priest's  body,  dead  or  alive,  I  do  not  know 
which,  and  flung  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  sack 
of  corn  over  the  rail.  It  fell  with  a  heavy 
thud  on  the  ground.  I  heard  a  piercing 
scream  that  rose  even  above  that  babel — one 
shrill  scream  !  and  the  mob  closed  round  and 
hid  the  thing. 

If  the  rascals  had  had  the  wit  to  make  at 
once  for  the  right  hand  stairs,  w^here  we  stood 
with  two  or  three  of  Bezers'  men  who  had  kept 
their  saddles,  I  think  they  might  easily  have 
disposed  of  us,  encumbered  as  we  were,  by  the 
horses :  and  then  they  could  have  attacked 
the  handful  on  the  gallery  on  both  flanks. 
But  the  mob  had  no  leaders,  and  no  plan  of 
operations.  They  seized  indeed  two  or  three 
of  the  scattered  troopers,  and  tearing  them 
from  their  horses,  wreaked  their  passion  upon 
them  horribly.  But  most  of  the  Switzers 
escaped,  thanks  to  the  attention  the  mob 
paid  to  the  houses  and  what  was  going  for- 
ward on  the  galleries ;  and  these,  extricating 
themselves  joined  us  one  by  one,  so  that 
gradually  a  little  ring  of  stern  fnces  gathered 
about  the  stair-foot.  A  moment's  hesitation, 
and  seeing  no  help  for  it,  we  ranged  our- 
selves with  them ;  and,  unchecked  as  un- 
bidden, sprang  on  three  of  the  led  horses. 

All  this  passed  more  quickly  than  I  can 
relate  it :  so  that  before  our  feet  were  well 
in  the  stirrups  a  partial  silence,  then  a 
mightier  roar  of  anger  at  once  proclaimed 
and  hailed  the  re-appearance  of  the  Vidame. 
Bigoted  beyond  behef  were  the  mob  of  Paris 
of  that  day,  cruel,  vengeful,  and  always 
athirst  for  blood ;  and  this  man  had  killed 
not  only  their  leader  but  a  priest !  He  had 
committed  sacrilege  !  I  could  just,  by  stoop- 
ing forward,  command  a  side   view   of  the 
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gallery,  and  the  scene  passing  there  was  such 
that  I  forgot  in  it  our  own  peril. 

For  surely  in  all  his  reckless  life  Bezers 
had  never  been  so  emphatically  the  man  for 
the  situation — had  never  shown  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  at  that  moment  when  he  stood 
confronting  the  sea  of  faces,  the  sneer  on 
his  lip,  a  smile  in  his  eyes ;  and  looked 
down  unblenching,  a  figure  of  scorn  on  the 
men,  who  were  literally  agape  for  his  life. 
The  calm  defiance  of  his  steadfast  look  fasci- 
nated me.  Wonder  and  admiration  for  the 
time  took  the  place  of  dislike ;  and  no  face 
but  one — np  face  I  think  in  the  world,  but 
one — could  have  drawn  my  eyes  from  him. 
But  that  one  face  was  beside  him.  I  clutched 
Marie's  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  bareheaded 
figure  at  Bezers'  right  hand. 

It  was  Louis  himself :  our  Louis  de  Pa- 
vannes.  But  he  was  changed  indeed  from  the 
gay  cavalier  I  remembered,  and  whom  I  had 
last  seen  riding  down  the  street  at  Caylus, 
smiling  back  at  us,  and  waving  his  adieux  to 
his  mistress  !  Beside  the  Y idame  he  had  the 
air  of  being  slight,  even  short.  The  face 
which  I  had  known  so  bright  and  winning, 
was  now  white  and  set.  His  fair,  curling  hair 
— scarce  darker  than  Croisette's — hung  dank, 
bedabbled  with  blood  which  flowed  from  a 
wound  in  his  head.  His  sword  was  gone ; 
his  dress  was  torn  and  disordered  and  covered 
with  dust.  His  lips  moved.  But  he  held 
up  his  head,  he  bore  himself  bravely  with  it 
all ;  so  bravely,  that  I  choked,  and  my  heart 
seemed  bursting  as  I  looked  at  him  standing 
there  forlorn  and  now  unarmed.  I  knew 
that  Kit  seeing  him  thus  would  gladly  have 
died  with  him ;  and  I  thanked  God  she  did 
not  see  him.  Yet  there  was  a  quietness 
in  his  fortitude  which  made  a  great  difference 
between  his  air  and  that  of  Bezers.  He 
lacked,  as  became  one  looking  unarmed  on 
certain  death,  the  sneer  and  smile  of  the 
giant  beside  him. 

What  was  the  Vidame  about  to  dol  I 
shuddered  as  I  asked  myself.  Not  surrender 
him,  not  fling  him  bodily  to  the  people  1  No, 
not  that :  I  felt  sure  he  would  let  no  others 
share  his  vengeance.  And  even  while  I  won- 
dered that  doubt  at  least  was  solved.  I  saw 
Bezers  raise  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  fashion. 
Simultaneously  a  cry  rang  sharply  out  above 
the  tumult.  Down  in  headlong  charge  to- 
wards the  farther  steps  came  the  band  of 
horsemen,  who  had  got  clear  of  the  crowd  on 
that  side.  They  were  but  ten  or  twelve, 
but  under  his  eye  they  charged,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  thousand.  The  rabble  shrank 
from  the  collision,  and  fled  aside.  Quick  as 
thought  the  riders  swerved ;  and  changing 


their  course  galloped  through  the  looser  part 
of  the  throng,  and  in  a  trice  di*ew  rein  side 
by  side  with  us,  a  laugh  and  a  jeer  on  their 
reckless  lips. 

It  was  neatly  done ;  and  while  it  wsm 
being  done  the  Yidame«and  his  knot  of  men 
with  those  who  had  been  searching  the  build- 
ing hurried  down  the  gallery  towards  us,  their 
rear  cleared  for  the  moment  by  the  troopers' 
feint.  The  dismounted  men  came  bundling 
down  the  steps  their  eyes  aglow  with  the 
war-fire,  and  got  horses  as  they  could. 
Among  them  I  lost  sight  of  Louis,  but  per- 
ceived him  presently,  pale  and  bewildered 
mounted  behind  a  trooper.  A  man  sprang 
up  before  each  of  us  too,  greeting  oiu:  ap- 
pearance merely  by  a  grunt  of  surprise. 
For  it  was  no  time  to  ask  or  answer.  The 
mob  was  recovering  itself,  and  eajch.  moment 
brought  it  reinforcements,  while  its  fury  was 
augmented  by  the  trick  we  had  played  it, 
and  the  prospect  of  our  escape. 

We  were  under  forty,  all  told ;  and  some 
men  were  riding  double.  Bezers'  eye  glanced 
hastily  over  his  array,  and  lit  on  us  three.  He 
turned  and  gave  some  order  to  his  lieutenant. 
The  fellow  spuri'ed  his  horse,  a  splendid  gray, 
as  powerful  as  his  master's,  alongside  of 
Croisette's,  threw  his  arm  round  the  lad,  and 
dragged  him  dexterously  on  to  his  own  crup- 
per. I  did  not  understand  the  action,  but  I 
saw  Croisette  settle  himself  behind  Blaise 
Bur6 — for  he  it  was — and  supposed  no  harm 
was  intended.  The  next  moment  we  had 
surged  forward,  and  were  swaying  to  and  fro 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

What  ensued  I  cannot  tell.  The  outlook, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  was  limited  to 
wildly  plunging  horses — we  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  band — and  riders  swaying  in 
the  saddle — with  a  glimpse  here  and  there 
of  a  fringe  of  white  scowling  faces  and  toss- 
ing arms.  Once,  a  lane  opening,  I  saw  the 
Vidame's  charger — he  was  in  the  van — 
stumble  and  fall  among  the  crowd  and  heard 
a  great  shout  go  up.  But  Bezers  by  a 
mighty  effort  lifted  him  to  his  legs  again. 
And  once  too,  a  minute  later,  those  riding 
on  my  right,  swerved  outwards,  and  I  saw- 
something  I  never  afterwards  forgot. 

It  was  the  body  of  the  .Coadjutor,  lying 
face  upwards,  the  eyes  open  and  the  teeth 
bared  in  a  last  spasm.  Prostrate  on  it  lay  a 
woman,  a  young  woman,  with  hair  like  red 
gold,  falling  about  her  neck,  and  skin  like 
milk.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was 
alive  or  dead ;  but  I  noticed  that  one  arm 
stuck  out  stiffly,  and  the  crowd  flying  before 
the  sudden  impact  of  the  horses  must  have 
passed  ov^er  her,  even  if  she  had  escaped  the 
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iron  hoofs  that  followed.  Still  in  the  fleet- 
ing glance  I  had  of  her  as  my  horse  bqunded 
aside,  I  saw  no  wound  or  disfigurement.  Her 
one  arm  was  cast  about  the  priest's  breast ; 
her  face  was  hidden  on  it.  But  for  all  that 
I  knew  her — knew  her,  shuddering  for  the 
woman  whose  badges  1  was  even  now  wear- 
ing, whose  gift  I  bore  at  my  side  ;  and  I  re- 
membered the  priest's  vaunt  of  a  few  hours 
before  made  in  her  presence,  "  There  is  no 
man  in  Paris  shall  thwart  me  to-night  1 " 

It  had  been  a  vain  boast  indeed  !  No 
band  in  all  that  host  of  thousands  was  more 
feeble  than  his  now :  for  good  or  ill !  No 
brain  more  dull,  no  voice  less  heeded.  A 
righteous  retribution  indeed  had  overtaken 
him.  He  had  died  by  the  sword  he  had 
drawn — died,  a  priest,  by  violence  !  The 
cross  he  had  renounced  had  crushed  him. 
And  all  his  schemes  and  thoughts,  and  no 
doubt  they  had  been  many,  had  perished 
with  him.  It  had  come  to  this,  only  this,  the 
sum  of  the  whole  matter,  that  there  was 
one  wicked  man  the  less  in  Paris — one  lump 
of   breathless  clay  the  more. 

For  her — the  woman  on  his  breast — what 
man  can  judge  a  woman,  knowing  her  1  And 
not  knowing  her,  how  much  less  ]  For  the 
present  I  put  her  out  of  my  mind,  feeling  for 
the  moment  faint  and  cold. 

We  were  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  clatter- 
ing unmolested  down  a  paved  street  before 
I  fully  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  this 
sight  had  caused  me.  Wonder  whither  we 
were  going  took  its  place.  To  Bezers'  house  1 
My  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  if  that  were 
so.  Before  I  thought  of  an  alternative,  a 
gateway  flanked  by  huge  round  towers  ap- 
peared before  us,  and  we  pulled  up  suddenly, 
a  confused  jostling  miiss  in  the  narrow  way ; 
while  some  words  passed  between  the  Vidamo 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  A  pause  of 
several  minutes  followed ;  and  then  the  gates 
rolled  slowly  open,  and  two  by  two  we  passed 
under  the  arch.  Those  gates  might  have  be- 
longed to  a  fortress  or  a  prison,  a  dungeon 
or  a  palace,  for  all  I  knew. 

They  led  however  to  none  of  these,  but  to 
an  open  space,  dirty  and  littered  with  rub- 
bish, marked  by  a  hundred  ruts  and  tracks, 
and  fringed  with  disorderly  cabins,  and  make- 
shift booths.  Arid  beyond  this — oh,  ye  gods  ! 
the  joy  of  it — beyond  this,  which  we  crossed 
at  a  rapid  trot,  lay  the  open  country  ! 

The  transition  and  relief  were  so  won- 
derful that  I  shall  never  forget  them. 
I  gazed  on  the  wide  landscape  before  me, 
lying  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  sunlight,  and 
could  scarce  believe  in  my  happiness.  I  drew 
the  fresh  air  into  my  lungs,  I  threw  up  my 


sheathed  sword  and  caught  it  again  in  a 
frenzy  of  delight,  while  the  gloomy  men 
about  me  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm.  I  felt 
the  horse  beneath  me  move  once  more  like  a 
thing  of  life.  No  enchanter  with  his  wand, 
not  Merlin  nor  Virgil,  could  have  made  a 
greater  change  in  my  world,  than  had  the 
captain  of  the  gate  with  his  simple  key  1 
Or  so  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  first  moments 
of  freedom,  and  escape — of  removal  from 
those  loathsome  streets. 

I  looked  back  at  Paris — at  the  cloud  of 
smoke  which  hung  over  the  towers  and  roofs  : 
and  it  seemed  to  me  the  canopy  of  hell  itself. 
I  fancied  that  my  head  still  rang  with  the  cries 
and  screams  and  curses,  the  sounds  of  death. 
In  very  fact  1  could  hear  the  dull  reports 
of  firearms  near  the  Louvre,  and  the  jangle 
of  the  bells.  Countryfolk  were  congregated 
at  the  cross-roads,  and  in  the  villages  listen- 
ing and  gazing ;  asking  timid  questions  of 
the  more  good-natured  among  us,  and  show- 
ing that  the  rumour  of  the  dreadful  work 
doing  in  the  town  had  somehow  spread 
abroad ;  although  I  learned  afterwards  that 
the  keys  of  the  city  had  been  taken  the 
night  before  to  the  king,  and  that  except  a 
party  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  who  had  left 
at  eight  in  pursuit  of  Montgomery  and  some 
of  the  Protestants — lodgers,  happily  for 
themselves,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — 
no  one  had  left  the  town  before  ourselves. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  our  departure 
from  Paris,  I  may  say  what  I  have  to  say  of 
the  dreadful  excesses  of  those  days,  ay !  and  of 
the  following  days ;  excesses  of  which  France 
is  now  ashamed,  and  for  which  she  blushed 
even  before  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty. 
I  am  sometimes  asked,  as  one  who  witnessed 
them,  what  I  think,  and  I  answer  that  it 
was  not  our  country  which  was  to  blame, 
— a  something  besides  Queen  Catherine  de 
Medici  had  been  brought  from  Italy  forty 
years  before,  a  something  invisible  but  very 
powerful  j  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  treachery.  In 
Italy  it  had  done  small  harm.  But  grafted 
on  French  daring  and  recklessness,  and  the 
rougher  and  more  soldierly  manners  of  the 
north,  this  spirit  of  intrigue  proved  capable  of 
very  dreadful  things.  For  a  time,  until  it  wore 
itself  out,  it  was  the  curse  of  France.  Two 
dukes  of  Guise,  Francis  and  Henry,  a  car- 
dinal of  Guise,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Admiral 
Coligny,  King  Henry  the  Third — all  these 
the  foremost  men  of  their  day — died  by  assas- 
sination within  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  King  Henry  the  Great. 

Then  mark — a  most  curious  thing — the 
youth  of  those  who   were  in  this  business. 
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France,  subject  to  the  Queen-Mother  of 
course,  was  ruled  at  the  time  by  boys 
scarce  out  of  their  tutors'  hands.  They  were 
mere  lads,  hot-blooded,  reckless  nobles,  ready 
for  any  wild  brawl,  without  forethought  or 
prudence.  Of  the  four  Frenchmen  who  it 
is  thought  took  the  leading  parts,  one,  the 
king,  was  twenty  two ;  Monsieur,  his  brother 
was  only  twenty ;  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
twenty-one.  Only  the  Marshal  de  Tavannes 
was  of  mature  age.  For  the  other  con- 
spirators, for  the  Queen-Mother,  for  her  ad- 
visers Hetz  and  Nevers  and  Birague,  they 
were  Italians ;  and  Italy  may  answer  for  them 
if  Florence,  Mantua  and  Milan  care  to  raise 
the  glove. 

To  retui'n  to  our  journey.  A  league  fi'om 
the  town  we  halted  at  a  large  inn,  and 
some  of  us  dismounted.  Horses  were  brought 
out  to  fill  the  places  of  those  lost  or  left 
behind,  and  Bur6  had  food  served  to  us. 
We  were  famished  and  exhausted,  and  ate  it 
ravenously,  as  if  we  could  never  have  enough. 

The  Vidame  sat  his  horse  apart,  served 
by  his  page  ;  and  the  strange  and  varied 
emotions  which  appeared  in  his  face  when 
I  stole  a  glance  at  it,  puzzled  me  exceedingly. 
I  could  almost  have  sworn  that  as  he  looked 
at  us  a  dicker  of  kindliness  lit  up  its  stern 
and  cruel  gloom ;  almost  I  could  have  sworn 
he  smiled  with  a  curious  sadness.  Louis 
riding  with  a  squad,  who  stood  in  a  different 
part  of  the  yard,  did  not  see  us :  had  not 
yet  seen  us  at  all.  His  side  face,  turned 
towards  me  was  pale  and  sad,  his  manner 
preoccupied,  his  mien  rather  sorrowful  than 
downcast.  He  was  thinking,  I  judged,  as 
much  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had 
yesterday  been  his  friends — companions  at 
board  and  play-table — as  of  his  own  fate. 
When  we  presently,  at  a  signal  from  Bur^, 
took  to  the  road  again,  I  asked  no  permis- 
sion, but  thrusting  my  horse  forward,  rode 
to  his  side  as  he  passed  through  the  gate- 
way. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Louis  !  Louis  !  " 

He  turned  with  a  staii}  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  joy  and  bewilderment — and  no 
wonder — in  his  countenance.  He  had  not 
supposed  us  to  be  within  a  hundred  leagues 
of  him.  And  lo !  here  we  were,  knee  to 
knee,  hand  meeting  hand  in  a  long  grasp, 
while  his  eyes,  to  which  tears  sprang 
unbidden,  dwelt  on  my  face  as  though 
they   could  read  in  it  the   features   of  his 


sweetheart.  Some  one  had  furnished  him 
with  a  hat,  and  enabled  him  to  put  his 
dress  in  order,  and  wash  his  wound,  which 
was  very  slight,  and  these  changes  had  im- 
proved his  appearance;  so  that  the  shadow 
of  grief  and  despondency  passing  for  a 
moment  from  him  in  the  joy  of  seeing  me, 
he  looked  once  more  his  former  self :  as  he 
had  looked  in  the  old  days  at  Caylus  on  his 
i*eturn  from  hawking,  or  from  some  boyish 
escapade  among  the  hills.  Only,  alas  !  he 
wore  no  sword. 

**  Good  heavens  !  "  he  cried,  after  his  first 
exclamation  of  wonder  had  found  vent. 
"  Anne  1  How  on  earth  do  you  come  here  ? 
Here  of  all  places  1  Among  us  ]  Is  all  well 
at  Caylus  1    Surely  Mademoiselle  is  not — " 

"  Mademoiselle  is  well !  perfectly  well  1 
And  thinking  of  you,  I  swear  ! "  I  an- 
swered passionately.  "  For  us,"  I  went  on, 
eager  for  the  moment  to  escape  that  subject 
— how  could  I  talk  of  it  in  the  daylight 
under  strange  eyesi — "Marie  and  Croisette 
are  behind.  We  left  Caylus  eight  days 
ago.  We  reached  Paris  yesterday  evening. 
We  have  not  been  to  bed  !  W^e  have  passed, 
Louis,  such  a  night  as  I  never — " 

He  stopped  me  by  a  gesture.  *'  Hush  ! '' 
he  said,  raising  his  hand.  "  You  hurt  me, 
Anne  1 "  and  I  saw  that  the  fate  of  his  friends 
was  still  too  recent,  the  horror  of  his  awak- 
ening to  those  horrid  sights  and  sounds  was 
still  too  vivid  for  him  to  bear  reference  to 
them.  Yet  after  riding  for  a  time  in  silence 
— though  his  lips  moved — he  asked  me  again 
what  had  brought  us  up. 

"  We  came  to  warn  you — of  him,"  I  an- 
swered, pointing  to  the  solitary,  moody  figure 
of  the  Vidame,  who  was  riding  ahead  of  the 
party.  "  He — he  said  that  Kit  should  never 
marry  you,  and  boasted  of  what  he  would  do 
to  you,  and  frightened  her.  So,  learning 
that  he  was  going  to  Paris  we  followed  him 
— to  put  you  on  your  guard,  you  know." 
And  I  briefly  sketched  our .  adventures,  and 
the  strange  circumstances  and  mistakes  Avhich 
had  delayed  us  hour  after  hour,  through  all 
that  strange  night,  until  the  time  had  gone  by 
when  we  could  do  good. 

His  eyes  glistened  and  liLs  colour  rose 
as  I  told  the  story.  He  wrung  my  hand 
warmly,  and  looked  back  to  smile  at  Marie 
and  Croisette.  **  It  was  like  you  !  "  he 
ejaculated  with  emotion.  "  It  was  like  her 
cousins  !  Brave,  brave  lads  !  The  Vicomte 
will  live  to  be  proud  of  you !  Some  day 
you  will  all  do  great  things  !     I  say  it !  " 

"  But  oh,  Louis  !  "  I  exclaimed  sorrowfully* 
though  my  heart  was  bounding  with  paride 
at  his  words,  *'  if  we  had  only  been  in  time  ! 
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If  we  had  only  come  to  you  two  hours 
earlier  !  " 

**  You  would  have  spoken  to  little  purpose 
then,  I  fear,"  he  replied,  shaking  his  head. 
"We  were  given  over  as  a  prey  to  the* 
enemy.  Warnings  t  We  had  warnings  in 
plenty.  De  Rosny  warned  us,  and  we  scoffed 
at    him.     The    king's    eye  warned  us,   and 

we  trusted  him.     But "  and  Louis*  form 

dilated  and  his  hand  rose  as  he  went  on — and 
I  thought  of  his  cousin's  prediction — "  it  will 
never  be  so  again  in  France,  Anne  I  Never  ! 
No  man  will  after  this  trust  another !  There 
will  be  no  honour,  no  faith,  no  quarter,  and 
— no  peace !  And  for  the  Valois  who  has 
done  this,  the  sword  will  never  depart  from 
his  house  !     I  believe  it !     I  do  believe  it ! " 

How  truly  he  spoke  we  know  now.  For 
two-and-twenty  years  after  that  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  1572,  the  sword  was 
scarcely  laid  aside  in  France  for  a  single 
month.  In  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  Arques, 
and  Coutras,  and  Ivry,  blood  flowed  like 
water  that  the  blood  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
might  be  forgotten — that  blood,  which  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Navarre  saw  fall  from  the 
dice  box  on  the  eve  of  the  massacre  I  The 
last  of  the  Valois  passed  to  the  vaults  of 
St.  Denis  :  and  a  greater  king,  the  first  of 
all  Frenchmen,  alive  or  dead,  the  bravest, 
gayest,  wisest  of  the  land,  followed  him  :  yet 
even  he  had  to  fall  by  the  knife,  in  a 
moment  most  unhappy  for  his  country, 
before  France,  horror  stricken,  put  away  the 
treachery  and  evil  from  her. 

Talking  with  Louis  as  we  rode,  it  was  not 
unnatural — nay,  it  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  situation — that  I  should  avoid  one 
subject.  Yet  that  subject  was  the  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts.  What  were  the 
Vidame's  intentions  ]  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  strange  journey  1  What  was  to 
be  Louis'  fate  f  I  shrank  with  good  reason 
from  asking  him  these  questions.  There 
could  be  so  little  room  for  hope,  even  after 
that  smile  which  I  had  seen  Bezers  smile,  that 
I  dared  not  dwell  upon  them.  I  should  but 
torture  him  and  myself. 

So  it  was  he  who  first  spoke  about  it. 
Not  at  that  time ;  but  after  sunset,  when  the 
dusk  had  fallen  upon  us,  and  found  us  still 
plodding  southward  with  tired  horses;  a 
link  outwardly  like  other  links  in  the  long 
chain  of  riders,  toiling  onwards.  Then  he 
said  suddenly,  "Do  you  know  whither  we 
are  going,  Anne  V 

I  started,  and  found  myself  struggling 
\vith  a  strange  confusion  before  I  could  reply. 
''  Home,"  I  suggested  at  random. 

**Home1    No.   And  yet  nearly  home.    To 


Cahors,"  he  answered  with  an  odd  quietude. 
**  Your  home,  my  boy,  I  shall  never  see  again. 
Nor  Kit !  Nor  my  own  Kit ! "  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  him  call  her  by  the  fond 
name  we  used  ourselves.  And  the  pathos  in 
his  tone  as  of  the  past,  not  the  present,  as  of 
pure  memory — I  was  very  thankful  that  I 
could  not  in  the  dusk  see  his  face — shook 
my  self-control.  I  wept  "  Nay,  my  lad,"  he 
went  on,  speaking  softly  and  leaning  from 
his  saddle  so  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  "  we  are  all  men  together.  We 
must  be  brave.  Tears  cannot  help  us,  so 
we  should  leave  them  to  the — women." 

I  cried  more  passionately  at  that.  Indeed 
his  own  voice  quavered  over  the  last  word. 
But  in  a  moment  he  was  talking  to  me 
coolly  and  quietly.  I  had  muttered  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  Yidame  would 
not  dare — it  would  be  too  public. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  daring  in  it,"  he 
replied.  "And  the  more  public  it  is,  the 
better  he  will  like  it.  They  have  dared  to 
take  thousands  of  lives  since  yesterday. 
There  is  no  one  to  call  him  to  account  since 
the  king — our  king  forsooth  ! — has  declared 
every  Huguenot  an  outlaw,  to  be  killed 
wherever  he  be  met  with.  No,  when  Bezers 
disarmed  me  yonder,"  he  pointed  as  he  spoke 
to  his  wound,  "  I  looked  of  course  for  instant 
death.  Anne  1  I  saw  blood  in  his  eyes ! 
But  he  did  not  strike." 

"  Why  not  1 "     I  asked  in  suspense. 

"  I  can  only  guess,"  Louis  answered  with 
a  sigh.  "  He  told  me  that  my  life  was  in  his 
hands,  but  that  he  should  take  it  at  his  own 
time.  Further  that  if  I  would  not  give  my 
word  to  go  with  him  without  trying  to  escape 
he  would  throw  me  to  those  howling  dogs 
outside.  I  gave  my  word.  We  are  on  the  road 
together.  And  oh,  Anne!  yesterday,  only 
yesterday,  at  this  time  I  was  riding  home 
with  Teligny  from  the  Louvre,  where  we  had 
been  playing  at  paume  with  the  king  !  And 
the  world — the  world  was  very  fair  !  " 

"  I  saw  you,  or  rather  Croisette  did,"  I 
muttered,  as  his  sorrow — not  for  himself,  but 
his  friends — forced  him  to  stop.  **  Yet  how, 
Louis,  do  you  know  that  we  are  going  to 
Cahors  ? " 

**He  told  me  as  we  passed  through  the 
gates  that  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quercy  to  carry  out  the  edict 
against  the  religion.  Do  you  not  see,  Anne  1 " 
my  companion  added  bitterly,  "  to  kill  me 
at  once  were  too  small  a  revenge  for 
him  !  He  must  torture  me — or  rather  he 
would  if  he  could — by  the  pains  of  an- 
ticipation. Besides,  my  execution  will  so 
finely  open  his  bed  of  justice.     Bah  !  "  and 
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Pavannes  raised  his  head  proudly,  *•!  fear 
him  not !     I  fear  him  not  a  jot !  " 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  Kit,  the  loss 
of  his  friends,  his  own  doom.  He  snapped 
his  fingers  in  derision  of  his  foe. 

But  my  heart  sank  miserably.  The 
Vidame's  rage  I  remembered  had  been  di- 
rected rather  against  my  cousin  than  her 
lover;  and  now  by  the  light  of  his 
threats  I  read  Bezers'  purpose  more  clearly 
than  Louis  could.  His  aim  was  to  punish 
the  woman  who  had  played  with  him.  To 
do  so  he  was  bringing  her  lover  from  Paris 
that  he  might  execute  him — after  giving  her 
notice!  That  was  it:  after  giving  her  notice ; 
it  might  be  in  her  very  presence  !  He  would 
lure  her  to  Cahors,  and  then — 

I  shuddered.  I  well  might  feel  that  a 
precipice  was  opening  at  my  feet.  There  was 
something  in  the  plan  so  devilish,  yet  so  ac- 
cordant with  those  stories  I  had  lieard  of  the 
Wolf,  that  I  felt  no  doubt  of  my  insight.  I 
read  his  evil  mind  ;  and  saw  in  a  moment 
why  he  had  troubled  himself  with  us.  He 
hoped  to  draw  Mademoiselle  to  Cahors  by 
our  means. 

Of  course  I  said  nothing  of  this  to  Louis. 
I  hid  my  feelings  as  well  as  I  could.  But  I 
vowed  a  great  vow  that  at  the  eleventh  hour 
we  would  baulk  the  Vidame.  Surely  if  all 
else  failed  we  could  kill  him,  and,  though  we 
died  ourselves,  spare  Kit  this  ordeal.  My 
tears  were  dried  up  as  by  a  fire.  My  heart 
burned  with  a  great  and  noble  rage  :  or  so 
it  seemed  to  me  ! 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  any 
journey  so  strange  as  this  one  of  ours.  We 
met  with  the  same  incidents  which  had  pleased 
us  on  the  road  to  Paris.  But  their  novelty 
was  gone.  Gone  too  were  the  cosy  chats  with 
old  rogues  of  landlords  and  good-natured 
dames.  We  were  travelling  now  in  such 
force  that  our  coming  was  rather  a  terror  to 
the  innkeeper  than  a  boon.  How  much  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quercy,  going  down 
to  his  province,  requisitioned  in  the  king's 
name ;  and  for  how  much  he  paid  we  could 
only  judge  from  the  gloomy  looks  which  fol- 
lowed us  as  we  rode  away  each  morning. 
Such  looks  were  not  solely  due  I  fear  to  the 
news  from  Paris,  although  for  some  time  we 
were  the  first  bearers  of  the  tidings. 

Presently,  on  the  third  day  of  our  journey, 
I  think,  couriers  from  the  Court  passed  us  : 
and  henceforth  forestalled  us.  One  of  these 
messengers — who  I  learned  from  the  talk 
about  me  was  bound  for  Cahors  with  letters 
for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Count- 
Bishop — the  Vidame  interviewed  and  stopped. 
How  it  was  managed  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fear 


the  Count-Bishop  never  got  his  letters,  which 
I  fancy  would  have  given  him  some  joint 
authority.  Certainly  we  left  the  messenger 
— a  prudent  fellow  with  a  care  for  his  skin 
— in  comfortable  quarters  at  Limoges,  whence 
I  do  not  doubt  he  presently  returned  to  Paris 
at  his  leisure. 

The  strangeness  of  the  journey  however 
arose  from  none  of  these  things,  but  from 
the  relations  of  our  party  to  one  another. 
After  the  first  day  we  four  rode  together, 
unmolested,  so  long  as  we  kept  near  the 
centre  of  our  straggling  cavalcade.  The 
Vidame  always  rode  alone,  and  in  front,  brood- 
ing with  bent  head  and  sombre  face  )  over  his 
revenge,  as  I  supposed.  He  would  ride  in  this 
fashion,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  giving  no 
orders  for  a  day  together.  At  times  I  came 
near  to  pitying  him.  He  had  loved  Kit 
in  his  masterful  way,  the  way  of  one  not 
wont  to  be  thwarted,  and  he  had  lost  her 
— lost  her,  whatever  might  happen.  He 
would  get  nothing  after  all  by  his  revenge. 
Nothing  but  ashes  in  the  mouth.  And  so  I 
saw  in  softer  moments  something  inexpres- 
sibly melancholy  in  that  solitary  giant-figure 
pacing  always  alone. 

He  seldom  spoke  to  us.  More  rarely  to 
Louis.  When  he  did,  the  harshness  of  his 
voice  and  his  cruel  eyes  betrayed  the  gloomy 
hatred  in  which  he  held  him.  At  meals  he 
ate  at  one  end  of  the  table  :  we  four  at  the 
other,  as  three  of  us  had  done  on  that  first 
evening  in  Paris.  And  sometimes  the  covert 
looks,  the  grim  sneer  he  shot  at  his  rival 
— his  prisoner — made  me  shiver  even  in  the 
sunshine.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  I  took  him  unawares,  I  found  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  I  could  not  read. 

I  told  Croisette,  but  warily,  my  suspi- 
cions of  his  purpose.  Ho  heard  me,  less 
astounded  to  all  appearance  than  I  had 
expected.  Presently  I  learned  the  reason. 
He  had  his  own  view.  "Do  you  not  think 
it  possible  Anne  ? "  he  suggested  timidly — 
we  were  of  course  alone  at  the  time — "  that 
he  thinks  to  make  Louis  resign  Mademoi- 
selle T' 

*•  Besign  her  !  "  I  exclaimed  obtusely. 
"How?" 

"  By  giving  him  a  choice — you  under- 
stand ?  *' 

I  did  understand — I  saw  it  in  a  moment. 
I  had  been  dull  not  to  see  it  before.  Bezers 
might  put  it  in  this  way  :  let  M.  de  Pa- 
vannes resign  his  mistress  and  live,  or  die 
and  lose  her. 

"  I  see,"  I  answered.  "  But  Louis  would 
not  give  lier  up.     Not  to  him  !  " 

"He  would  lose  her  either  way,'  Croisette 
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answered  in  a  low  tone.  "  That  is  not  how- 
ever the  worst  of  it.  Louis  is  in  his  power. 
Suppose  he  thinks  to  make  Kit  the  arbiter, 
Anne,  and  puts  Louis  up  to  ransom, 
setting  Kit  for  the  price  1  And  gives  her 
the  option  of  accepting  himself,  and  saving 
Louis's  life ;  or  refusing,  and  leaving  Louis  to 
die  1 " 

"  St.  Croix ! "  I  exclaimed  fiercely.  "  He 
would  not  be  so  base  !  "  And  yet  was  not 
even  this  better  than  the  blind  vengeance  I 
had  myself  attributed  to  him  ? 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Croisett»  answered,  while 
he  gazed  onwards  through  the  twilight.  We 
were  at  the  time  the  foremost  of  the  party 
save  the  V idame ;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
interrupt  our  view  of  his  gigantic  figure  as 
he  moved  on  alone  before  us  with  bowed 
shoulders.  "Perhaps  not,"  Croisette  re- 
j>eated  thoughtfully.  "Sometimes  I  think 
we  do  not  understand  him ;  and  that  after 
all  there  may  be  worse  people  in  the  world 
than  Bezers." 

I  looked  hard  at  the  lad,  for  that  was  not 
what  I  had  meant.  "  Worse  ?  "  I  said.  "  I 
do  not  think  so.     Hardly ! " 

"Yes,  worse,"  he  replied,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Do  you  remember  lying  under  the 
curtain  in  the  box-bed  at  Mirepoix's  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  do  1  Do  you  think  I  shall 
ever  forget  it  ?  " 

"  And  Madame  d'O  coming  in  ?  " 

"With  the  Coadjutor  1"  I  said  with  a 
shudder.     "  Yes." 

"No,  the  second  time,"  he  answered, 
"  when  she  came  back  alone.  It  was  pretty 
dark,  you  remember,  and  Madame  de  Pa- 
vannes  was  at  the  window,  and  her  sister 
did  not  see  her?" 

"Well,  well,  I  remember,"  I  said  im- 
patiently. I  knew  from  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me  about 
Madame  d'O,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  hear 
it.  I  shrank,  as  a  wounded  man  shrinks 
fi*om  the  cautery,  from  hearing  anything 
about  that  woman ;  herself  so  beautiful,  yet 
moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
horror.  Was  it  shame,  or  fear,  or  some 
chivalrous  feeling  having  its  origin  in  that 
moment  when  I  had  fancied  myself  her 
knight  1  I  am  not  sure,  for  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  even  now  whether  I  ought  to 
pity  or  detest  her  ;  whether  she  had  made  a 
tool  of  me,  or  I  had  been  false  to  her. 

"  She  came  up  to  the  bed,  you  remember, 
Anne  '< "  Croisette  went  on.  "  You  were 
next  to  her.  She  saw  you  indistinctly,  and 
took  you  for  her  sister.  And  then  I  sprang 
from  the  bed." 

"  I  know  you  did  1"  I  exclaimed  sharply. 


All  this  time  I  had  forgotten  that  grievance. 
"  You  nearly  frightened  her  out  of  her  wits, 
St.  Croix.  I  cannot  think  what  possessed 
you — why  you  did  it  1 " 

"  To  save  your  life,  Anne,"  he  answered 
solemnly,  "  and  her  from  a  crime  !  an  unutter- 
able, an  unnatural  crime.  She  had  come 
back  to — I  can  hardly  tell  it  you — to  murder 
her  sister.  You  start.  You  do  not  believe 
me.  It  sounds  too  horrible.  But  I  could 
see  better  than  you  could.  She  was  exactly 
between  you  and  the  light.  I  saw  the  knife 
raised.  I  saw  her  wicked  face  !  If  I  had 
not  startled  her  as  I  did,  she  would  have 
stabbed  you.  She  dropped  the  knife  on  the 
floor,  and  I  picked  it  up  and  have  it.    See  !  " 

I  looked  furtively,  and  turned  away  again, 
shivering.  "  Why,"  I  muttered,  "  why  did 
she  do  it  1 " 

"  She  had  failed  you  know  to  get  her 
sister  Imck  to  Pavannes*  house,  where  she 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  victim.  Bezers^ 
who  knew  Madame  d'O,  prevented  that. 
Then  that  fiend  slipped  back  with  her  knife ; 
thinking  that  in  the  common  butchery  the 
crime  would  be  overlooked,  and  never  in- 
vestigated, and  that  Mii*epoix  would  be 
silent  I  " 

I  said  nothing.  I  was  stunned.  Yet  I 
believed  the  story.  When  I  went  over  the 
facts  in  my  mind,  I  found  that  a  dozen 
things,  overlooked  at  the  time  and  almost 
forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  events,  sprang  up 
to  confirm  it.  M.  de  Pavannes' — the  other 
M.  de  Pavannes' — suspicions  had  been  well 
founded.  Worse  than  Bezers  was  she  1  Ay  ! 
worse  a  hundred  times.  As  much  worse  as 
treachery  ever  is  than  violence ;  as  the 
pitiless  fraud  of  the  serpent  is  baser  than  the 
I'age  of  the  wolf. 

"  I  thought,"  Croisette  added  softly,  not 
looking  at  me,  "when  I  discovered  that 
you  had  gone  ofE  with  her,  that  I  should 
never  see  you  again,  Anne.  I  gave  you  up 
for  lost.  The  happiest  moment  of  my  life  I 
think  was  when  I  saw  you  come  back." 

"  Croisette,"  I  whispered  piteously,  my 
cheeks  burning,  "  let  us  never  speak  of  her 
again." 

And  we  never  did — for  years.  But  how 
strange  is  life.  She  and  the  wicked  man  with 
whom  her  fate  seemed  bound  up  had  just 
crossed  our  lives  when  their  own  were  at  the 
darkest.  They  clashed  with  us,  and,  strangers 
and  boys  as  we  were,  we  ruined  them.  I  have 
often  asked  myself  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me  had  I  met  her  at  some  earlier 
and  less  stormy  period  —in  the  brilliance  of 
her  beauty.  And  I  find  but  one  answer.  I 
should  bitterly  have  rued  the  day.     Provi- 
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dence  was  good  to  me.  Such  men  and  such 
women,  we  may  believe,  have  ceased  to  exist 
now.  They  flourished  in  those  miserable  days 
of  war  and  divisions,  and  passed  away  with 
them  like  the  foul  night-birds  of  the  battle 
field. 

To  return  to  our  journey.  In  the  morning 
sunshine  one  could  not  but  be  cheerful,  and 
think  good  things  possible.  The  worst  trial  I 
had  came  with  each  sunset.  For  then — we 
generally  rode  late  into  the  evening — Louis 
sought  my  side  to  talk  to  me  of  his  sweet- 
heart. And  how  he.  would  talk  of  her !  How 
many  thousand  messages  he  gave  me  for  her ! 
How  often  he  recalled  old  days  among  the 
hills,  with  each  laugh  and  jest  .and  incident, 
when  we  five  had  been  as  children!  Until 
I  would  wonder  passionately,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  my  face  in  the  darkness,  how  he 
could — how  he  could  talk  of  her  in  that 
quiet  voice  which  betrayed  no  rebellion 
against  fate,  no  cursing  of  Providence  !  How 
he  could  plan  for  her  and  think  of  her  when 
she  should  be  alone  ! 

Now  I  understand  it.  He  was  still  labour- 
ing under  the  shock  of  his  friends*  murder. 
He  was  still  partially  stunned.  Death  seemed 
natural  and  familiar  to  him,  as  to  one  who 
had  seen  his  allies  and  companions  perish 
without  warning  or  preparation.  Death  had 
come  to  be  normal  to  him,  life  the  excep- 
tion ;  as  I  have  known  it  seem  to  a  child 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  corpse  for  the 
first  time. 

One  afternoon  a  strange  thing  happened. 
We  could  see  the  Auvergne  hills  at  no  great 
distance  on  our  left — ^the  Puy  de  D6me  above 
them — and  we  four  were  riding  together. 
We  had  fallen — an  unusual  thing — to  the 
rear  of  the  party.  Our  road  at  the  moment 
was  a  mere  track  running  across  moorland, 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  gorse  and 
brushwood.  The  main  company  had  straggled 
on  out  of  sight.  There  were  but  half  a  dozen 
riders  to  be  seen  an  eighth  of  a  league  before 
us,  a  couple  almost  as  far  behind.  I  looked 
every  way  with  a  sudden  surging  of  the  heart. 
For  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  flight 
occurred  to  me.  The  rough  Auvergne  hills 
were  within  reach.  Supposing  we  could  get 
a  lead  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  we  could  hardly 
be  caught  before  darkness  came  and  covered 
us.  Why  should  we  not  put  spurs  to  our 
horses  and  ride  off  ? 

**  Lnpossible  1 "  said  Pavannes  quietly, 
when  I  spoke. 

"  Why  1  '*  I  asked  with  warmth. 

'*  Firstly,"  he  replied,  "  because  I  have 
given  my  word  to  go  with  the  Vidame  to 
Cahors." 


My  face  flushed  hotly.  But  I  cried,  "  What 
of  that  1  You  were  taken  by  treachery ! 
Your  safe  conduct  was  disregarded.  Why 
should  you  be  scrupulous  ?  Your  enemies  are 
not.     This  is  folly  I  " 

"  I  think  not.  Nay,"  Louis  answered, 
shaking  his  head.  **  You  would  not  do  it 
yourself  in  my  place." 

"I  think  I  should,"  I  stammered  awk- 
wardly. 

"  No,  you  would  not,  lad,"  he  said  smiling. 
"  I  know  you  too  well.  But  if  I  would  do  it, 
it  is  impossible."  He  turned  in  the  saddle 
and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the 
level  rays  of  the  sun,  looked  back  intently. 
"  It  is  as  I  thought,"  he  continued.  "  One 
of  those  men  is  riding  gray  IVIargot,  which 
Bur^  said  yesterday  was  the  fastest  mare  in 
the  troop.  And  the  man  on  her  is  a  light 
weight.  The  other  fellow  has  that  Norman 
bay  horse  we  were  looking  at  this  morning. 
It  is  a  trap  laid  by  Bezers,  Anne.  If  we 
turned  aside  a  dozen  yards  those  two  would 
be  after  us  like  the  wind." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  I  cried,  "  that  Bezers 
has  drawn  his  men  forward  on  purpose  ?  " 

"  Precisely  ;  "  was  Louis*  answer.  "  That 
is  the  fact.  Nothing  would  please  him  better 
than  to  take  my  honour  first,  and  my  life 
afterwards.  But,  thank  God,  only  the  one  is 
in  his  power." 

And  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  horsemen 
before  us,  they  confirmed  Louis*  view.  They 
were  the  best  mounted  of  the  party  :  all  men 
of  light  weight  too.  One  or  other  of  them 
was  constantly  looking  back.  As  night  fell 
they  closed  in  upon  us  with  their  usual  cai-e. 
When  Bur6  joined  us  there  was  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  in  his  bold  eyes,  a  flash  of  con- 
scious trickery.  He  knew  that  we  had  found 
him  out,  and  cared  nothing  for  it. 

And  the  others  cared  nothing.     But  the 
thought  that  if  left  to  myself  I  should  have 
fallen  into  the  Vidame's  cunning  trap  filled 
me   with   new    hatred   towards   him ;    such 
hatred  and  such  fear — for  there  was  humilia- 
tion mingled  with  them — as  I  had  scarcely 
felt   before.       I   brooded   over   this,    barely 
noticing   what   passed  in    our   company  for 
hours — nay,  not  until  the  next  day  when,  to- 
wards evening,  the  cry  arose  round  me  that 
we  were  within  sight  of  Cahors.     Yes,  there 
it   lay   below  us,  in  its  shallow  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  gentle  hills.     The  domes  of  the 
cathedral,  the  towers  of  the  Vallandre  Bridge., 
the  bend  of  the  Lot,  where  its  stream  em- 
braces  the   town — I   knew    them  alL      Our 
long  journey  was  over. 

And  I  had  but  one  idea.     I  had  some  time 
before  communicated   to  Croisette  the  des- 
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perate  design  I  had  formed — to  fall  upon 
Eezers  and  kill  him  in  the  midst  of  his  men 
— ^in  the  last  resort.  Now  the  time  had 
come  if  the  thing  was  evei>to  be  done  :  if  we 
had  not  left  it  too  long  already.  And  I 
looked  about  me.  There  was  some  confusion 
And  jostling  as  we  halted  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  while  two  men  were  despatched  ahead  to 
announce  the  governor's  arrival ;  and  Bur^, 
with  half  a  dozen  spears,  rode  out  as  an 
advanced  guard. 

The  road  where  we  stood  was  narrow,  a 
shallow  cutting  winding  down  the  declivity 
of  the  hills.  The  horses  were  tired.  It  was 
a  bad  time  and  place  for  my  design,  and  only 
the  coming  night  was  in  my  favour.  But  I 
was  desperate. 

Yet  before  I  moved  or  gave  a  signal  which 
nothing  could  recall,  I  scanned  the  landscape 
eagerly,  scrutinizing  in  turn  the  small  rich 
plain  below  us,  warmed  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  bare  hills  here  glowing,  there 
dark,  the  scattered  wood-clumps  and  spinneys 
that  filled  the  angles  of  the  river,  even  the 
dusky  line  of  holm-oaks  that  crowned  the 
ridge  beyond — Cay lus  way.  So  near  our  own 
country  there  might  be  help!  If  the  mes- 
senger whom  we  had  despatched  to  the 
Vicomte  before  leaving  home  had  reached 
him  our  uncle  might  have  returned,  and  even 
be  in  Cahors  to  meet  us. 

But  no  party  appeared  in  sight :  and  I  saw 
no  place  where  an  ambush  could  be  lying.  I 
remembered  that  no  tidings  of  our  present 
plight  or  of  what  had  happened  could  have 
reached  the  Vicomte.  The  hope  faded  out 
of  life  as  soon  as  despair  had  given  it 
birth.  We  must  fend  for  ourselves  and  for 
Kit. 

That  was  my  justification.  I  leaned  from 
my  saddle  towards  Croisette.  I  was  riding 
by  his  side,  and  I  muttered,  as  I  felt  my 
horse's  head  and  settled  myself  firmly  in  the 
.stirrups,  "  You  remember  what  I  said  1  Are 
you  ready  1 " 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  startled  way,  with  a 
face  showing  white  in  the  shadow  :  and  from 
me  to  the  one  solitary  figure  seated  like  a 
pillar  a  score  of  paces  in  front,  with  no  one 
between  us  and  it.  "There  need  be  but 
two  of  us,"  I  muttered,  loosening  my  sword. 
**  Shall  it  be  you  or  Marie  ?  The  others  must 
leap  their  horses  out  of  the  road  in  the  con- 
fusion, cross  the  river  at  the  Arembal  Ford 
if  they  are  not  overtaken,  and  make  for 
Caylus." 

He  hesitated.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  hesitation  that 
at  that  moment  the  cathedral  bell  began  to 
ring  slowly  for  Vespers.     Yes,  he  hesitated. 


He — a  Caylus.  Turning  to  him  again,  I  re- 
peated my  question  impatiently.  "Which 
shall  it  bet  A  moment,  and  we  shall  be 
moving  on,  and  it  will  be  too  late." 

He  laid  his  hand  hurriedly  on  my  bridle, 
and  began  a  rambling  answer.  liambling  as 
it  was  1  gathered  his  meaning.  It  was 
enough  for  me  !  I  cut  him  short  with  one 
word  of  fiery  indignation,  and  turned  to 
Marie  and  spoke  quickly. 

"Will  you,  then r' I  said. 

But  Marie  shook  his  head  in  perplexity, 
and  answering  little,  said  the  same. 

So  it  happened  a  second  time. 

Strange  !  Yet  strange  as  it  seemed,  I 
was  not  greatly  surprised.  Under  other 
circumstances  I  should  have  been  beside 
myself  with  anger  at  the  defection.  Now 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  half  expected  it,  and 
without  further  words  of  reproach  I 
dropped  my  head  and  gave  it  up.  I  passed 
again  into  the  stupor  of  endurance.  The 
Vidame  was  too  strong  for  me.  It  was  use- 
less to  fight  against  him.  We  were  under 
the  spell.  When  the  troop  moved  forward 
I  went  with  them,  silent  and  apathetic. 

We  passed  through  the  gate  of  Cahors,  and 
no  doubt  the  scene  was  worthy  of  note ;  but 
I  had  only  a  listless  eye  for  it — much  such 
an  eye  as  a  man  about  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  must  have  for  that  curious  instru- 
ment, supposing  him  never  to  have  seen  it 
before.  The  whole  population  had  come  out 
to  line  the  streets  through  which  we  rode, 
and  stood  gazing,  with  scarcely  veiled  looks 
of  apprehension,  at  the  procession  of  troopers 
and  the  stern  face  of  the  new  governor. 

We  dismounted  passively  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle,  and  were  for  going  in  together, 
when  Bur6  intervened.  "  M.  de  Pavannes," 
he  said,  pushing  rather  rudely  between  us, 
"  will  sup  alone  to-night.  For  you,  gentle- 
men, this  way,  if  you  please." 

I  went  without  remonsti'ance.  What 
was  the  use?  I  was  conscious  that  the 
Vidame  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  grand  entrance  was  watphing  us  with 
a  wolfish  glare  in  his  eyes.  I  went  quietly. 
But  I  heard  Croisette  urging  something  with 
passionate  energy. 

We  were  led  through  a  low  doorway  to 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor ;  a  place  very  like 
a  cell.  Here  we  took  our  meal  in  silence. 
When  it  was  over  I  flung  myself  on  one  ^of 
the  beds  prepared  for  us,  shrinking  from 
my  companions  rather  in  misery  than  in 
resentment. 

No  explanation  had  passed  between  us. 
Still  I  knew  that  the  other  two  from  time 
to  time  eyed  me  doubtfully.     I  feigned  there- 
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fore  to  be  asleep,  but  I  heard  Bure  enter  to 
bid  us  good-night — and  see  that  we  had  not 
escaped.  And  I  was  conscious  too  of  the 
question  Croisette  put  to  him.  "Does,  M. 
de  Pavannes  lie  alone  to-night,  Burc  ?  " 

"  Not  entirely,"  the  captain  answered 
with  gloomy  meaning.  Indeed  he  seemed 
in  bad  spirits  himself,  or  tired.  **The 
Vidame  is  anxious  for  his  soul's  w^elfare, 
and  sends  a  priest  to  him." 

They  sprang  to  their  feet  at  that.  But 
the  light  and  its  bearer,  who  so  far  recovered 
himself  as  to  chuckle  at  his  master's  pious 
thought,  had  disappeared.  They  were  left  to 
pace  the  room,  and  reproach  themselves  and 
curse  the  Vidame  in  an  agony  of  late  re- 
pentance. Not  even  IVIarie  could  find  a  loop- 
hole of  escape  from  here.  The  door  was 
double-locked  ;  the  windows  so  barred  that  a 
cat  could  scarcely  pass  through  them ;  the 
walls  were  of  solid  masonry. 

Meanwhile  I  lay  and  feigned  to  sleep ; 
and  lay  feigning  through  long,  long  hours ; 
though  my  heart  like  theirs  throbbed  in  I'e- 
sponse  to  the  dull  hammering  that  presently 
began  without,  and  not  far  from  us,  and 
lasted  until  daybreak.  From  our  windows 
set  low  and  facing  a  wall  we  could  see  no- 
thing. But  we  could  guess  what  the  noise 
meant,  the  dull,  earthy  thuds  when  posts 
were  set  in  the  ground,  the  brisk  wooden 
clattering  when  one  plank  was  laid  to 
another.  We  could  not  see  the  progress  of 
the  work,  or  hear  the  voices  of  the  work- 
men, or  catch  the  glare  of  their  lights. 
But  we  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  raising  the  scaffold. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  WAS  too  weary  with  riding  to  go  entirely 
without  sleep.  And  moreover  it  is  anxiety 
and  the  tremor  of  excitement  which  make 
the  pillow  sleepless,  not,  heaven  be  thanked, 
sorrow.  God  made  man  to  lie  awako  and 
hope  :  but  never  to  lie  awake  and  grieve. 
Long  before  daybreak  I  think  I  fell  asleep, 
utterly  worn  out.  When  I  awoke  the  sun 
was  high,  and  shining  slantwise  on  our 
window.  The  room  was  gay  with  the 
morning  rays,  and  soft  with  the  morning 
freshness,  and  I  lay  a  while,  my  cheek  on 
my  hand,  drinking  in  the  cheerful  influence 
as  I  had  done  many  and  many  a  day  in  our 
room  at  Caylus.  It  was  the  touch  of  Marie's 
hand,  laid  timidly  on  my  arm,  which  roused 
me   with    a  shocik  to  consciousness.       The 


truth  bi'oke  upon  me.  I  remembered  where 
we  were,  and  what  was  before  us.  "  Will 
you  get  up,  Anne]"  Croisette  said.  "The 
Vidame  has  sent  for  us." 

I  got  to  my  feet,  and  buckled  on  my 
sword.  Croisette  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  pale  and  downcast.  Bur6  filled  the 
open  doorway,  his  feathered  cap  in  his  hand, 
a  queer  smile  on  his  face.  "  You  are  a  good 
sleeper,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  You 
should  have  a  good  conscience." 

"  Better  than  yours,  no  doubt !  "  I  re- 
torted, "  or  your  master's." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  bidding 
us  by  a  sign  to  follow  him,  led  the  way 
through  several  gloomy  passages.  At  the 
end  of  these,  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
upwards  seemed  to  promise  something  bet- 
ter :  and  true  enough,  the  door  at  the  top 
being  opened,  the  murmur  of  a  crowd  reached 
our  ears,  with  a  burst  of  sunlight  and 
warmth.  We  were  in  a  lofty  room,  with 
walls  in  some  places  painted,  and  elsewhere 
hung  with  tapestry;  well  lighted  by  three 
old  pointed  -windows  reaching  to  the  rush- 
covered  floor.  The  room  was  large,  set  here 
and  there  with  stands  of  arms,  and  had  a 
dais  with  a  raised  carved  chair  at  one  end. 
The  ceiling  was  of  blue,  with  gold  stars  set 
about  it.  Seeing  this  I  remembered  the 
place.  I  had  been  in  it  once,  years  ago,  when 
I  had  attended  the  Vicomte  on  a  state 
visit  to  the  governor.  Ah  I  that  the 
Vicomte  were  here  now  ! 

I  advanced  to  the  middle  window,  which 
was  open.  Then  I  started  back,  for  outside 
was  the  scaffold  built  level  with  the  floor, 
and  rush-covered  like  it !  Two  or  three 
people  were  lounging  on  it.  My  eyes  sought 
Louis'  among  the  group,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  not  there  :  and  while  I  looked  for  him 
I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  and  he  came  in, 
guarded  by  four  soldiers  with  pikes. 

His  face  was  pale  and  grave,  but  per- 
fectly composed.  There  was  a  wistful  look 
in  his  eyes,  indeed  as  if  he  were  thinking  of 
something  or  some  one  far  away — Kit's  face 
on  the  sunny  hills  of  Quercy  where  he  had 
ridden  with  her  perhaps ;  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say  that  the  doings  here  were 
nothing  to  him,  and  the  parting  was  yonder 
where  she  was.  But  his  bearing  was  calm 
and  collected,  his  step  firm  and  fearless^ 
When  he  saw  us  indeed  his  face  lightened  a 
moment  and  he  greeted  us  cheerfully,  even 
acknowledging  Bure's  salutation  with  dig- 
nity and  good  temper.  Croisette  sprang 
towards  him  impulsively,  and  cried  liis 
name — Croisette  ever  the  fii-st  to  speak. 
But  before  Louis  could  grasp  his  hand  the 
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door  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  swung  open, 
and  the  Vidame  came  hurriedly  in. 

He  was  alone.  He  glanced  round,  his  for- 
bidding face,  which  was  somewhat  flushed  as 
if  by  haste,  wearing  a  scowl.  Then  he  saw  us, 
and,  nodding  haughtily,  strode  up  the  floor, 
his  spurs  clanking  heavily  on  the  boards. 
He  gave  us  no  greeting,  but  by  a  short  word 
dismissed  Bure  and  the  soldiers  to  the  lower 
«nd.  And  then  he  stood  and  looked  at  us 
four,  but  principally  at  his  rival ;  and  looked, 
and  looked  with  eyes  of  smouldering  hate. 
And  there  was  a  silence,  a  long  silence,  while 
the  murmur  of  the  crowd  came  almost  cheer- 
fully through  the  window,  and  the  sparrows 
under  the  eaves  chirped  and  twittered,  and 
the  heart  that  throbbed  least  painfully  was, 
I  do  believe,  Louis  de  Pavannes*  1 

At  last  Bezers  broke  the  silence. 

"  M.  de  Pavannes  !  '*  he  began,  speaking 
hoarsely,  yet  concealing  all  passion  under  a 
cynical  smile  and  a  mock  politeness,  ^'  M.  de 
Pavannes,  I  hold  the  king's  commission  to  put 
to  death  all  the  Huguenots  within  my  pro- 
vince of  Quercy.  Have  you  anything  to  say, 
I  beg,  why  I  should  not  begin  with  youi 
<)r  do  you  wish  to  return  to  the  Church  ]  " 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  in  con- 
tempt, and  held  his  peace.  I  saw  his  captor's 
great  hands  twitch  convulsively  at  this,  but 
.still  the  Vidame  mastered  himself,  and  when 
he  spoke  again  he  spoke  slowly.  "Very 
well.  You  have  wronged  me  more  than  any 
man  alive  ! ''  he  continued,  taking  no  heed  of 
ns,  the  silent  witnesses  of  this  strange  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  but  eying  Louis 
only,  "  Alive  or  dead  !  or  dead  I  You  have 
thwarted  me,  M.  de  Pavannes,  and  taken 
from  me  the  woman  I  loved.  Six  days  ago 
I  might  have  killed  you.  I  had  it  in  my 
power.  I  had  but  to  leave  you  to  the  rabble, 
remember,  and  you  would  have  been  rotting 
-at  Montfaucon  to-day,  M.  de  Pavannes." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  liouis  quietly.  "  Why 
so  many  words  f  " 

But  the  Vidame  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
heard.  "  I  did  not  leave  you  to  them,"  he  re- 
sumed, "and  yet  I  hate  you — more  than  I 
•ever  hated  any  man  yet,  and  I  am  not  apt  to 
forgive.  But  now  the  time  has  come,  sii*, 
for  my  revenge  !  The  oath  I  swore  to  your 
mistress  ten  days  ago  I  will  keep   to   the 

letter.     I Silence,  babe  I "  he  thundered, 

turning  suddenly,  "  or  I  will  keep  my  word 
with  you  too  !  " 

Croisette  had  muttered  something,  and 
this  had  drawn  on  him  the  glare  of  Bezers' 
eyes.  But  the  threat  was  effectual.  Croi- 
sette was  silent.  The  two  were  left  hence- 
forth to  one  another. 


Yet  the  Vidame  seemed  to  be  put  out 
by  the  interruption.  Muttering  a  string  of 
oaths  he  strode  from  us  to  the  window  and  back 
again.  The  cool  cynicism,  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  veil  his  anger  and  impose  on  other 
men,  while  it  heightened  the  effect  of  his 
ruthless  deeds,  in  part  fell  from  him.  He 
showed  himself  as  he  was — masterful,  and 
violent,  hating,  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
turbulent  nature  which  had  never  known  a 
check.  I  quailed  before  him  myself.  I 
confess  it. 

"  Listen  ! "  he  continued  harshly,  coming 
back  and  taking  his  place  in  front  of  us  at 
last,  his  manner  more  violent  than  bef oi*e  the 
interruption.  "  I  might  have  left  you  to  die 
in  that  hell  yonder !  And  I  did  not  leave 
you.  I  had  but  to  hold  my  hand  and  you 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  !  The  wolf 
however  does  not  hunt  with  the  rats,  and  a 
Bezers  wants  no  help  in  his  vengeance  from 
king  or  canaiUe  !  When  I  hunt  my  enemy 
down  I  will  hunt  him  alone,  do  you  hear  % 
And  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  me  " — he 
paused  a  moment — "  if  I  ever  meet  you  face 
to  face  again,  M.  de  Pavannes,  I  \rill  kill 
you  where  you  stand  ! " 

He  paused,  and  the  murmvu*  of  the  crowd 
without  came  to  my  ears ;  but  mingled  with 
and  heightened  by  some  confusion  in  my 
thoughts.  I  struggled  feebly  with  this, 
seeing  a  rush  of  colour  to  Croisette' s  facei 
a  lightening  in  his  eyes  as  if  a  veil  had  been 
raised  from  before  them.  Some  confusion — 
for  I  thought  I  grasped  the  Vidame's  mean- 
ing ;  yet  there  he  was  still  glowering  on  his 
victim  with  the  same  gi'im  visage,  still  speak- 
ing in  the  same  rough  tone.  "  Listen,  M. 
de  Pavannes,"  he  continued,  rising  to  his 
full  height  and  waving  his  hand  with  a 
certain  majesty  towards  the  window — no 
one  had  spoken.  "The  doors  are  open  I 
open  to  you !  Your  mistress  is  at  Caylus. 
The  road  is  clear,  go  to  her  ;  go  to  her,  and 
tell  her  that  I  have  saved  your  life,  and  that 
I  give  it  to  you  not  out  of  love,  but  out  of 
hate  !  If  you  had  flinched  I  would  have 
killed  you,  for  so  you  would  have  suffered 
most,  M.  de  Pavannes.  As  it  is,  take  your 
life — a  gift !  and  suffer  as  I  should  if  I  were 
saved  and  spared  by  my  enemy  I  " 

Slowly  the  full  sense  of  his  words  came 
home  to  me.  Slowly ;  not  in  its  full  jcora- 
pleteness  indeed  until  I  heard  Louis  in 
broken  phrases,  phrases  half  proud  and  half 
humble,  thanking  him  for  his  generosity. 
Even  then  I  almost  lost  the  true  and  won- 
drous meaning  of  the  thing  when  I  heard  his 
answer.  He  cut  Pavannes  short  with  bitter 
caustic  gibes,  spurned  his  proffered  gratitude 
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with  insults,  and  replied  to  his  acknowledg- 
ments with  threats. 

"  Go !  go  r*  he  continued  to  cry  violently. 
"  Have  I  brought  you  so  far  safely  that  you 
will  cheat  me  of  my  vengeance  at  the  last, 
and  provoke  me  to  kill  you  1  Away  I  and 
take  these  blind  puppies  with  you  !  Keckon 
me  as  much  your  enemy  now  as  ever  !  And 
if  I  meet  you,  be  sure  you  will  meet  a  foe  1 
Begone,  M.  de  Pavannes,  begone  ! " 

"But,  M.  de  Bezers,"  Louis  persisted, 
"  hear  me.     It  takes  two  to — " 

"  Begone !  begone  I  before  we  do  one 
another  a  mischief ! "  cried  the  Yidame 
furiously.  "Every  word  you  say  in  that 
strain  is  an  injury  to  me.  It  robs  me  of  my 
vengeance.     Go  !  in  God's  name  ! " 

And  we  went ;  for  there  was  no  change, 
no  promise  of  softening  in  his  malignant 
aspect  as  he  spoke ;  nor  any  as  he  stood  and 
watched  us  draw  off  slowly  from  him.  We 
went  one  by  'one,  each  lingering  after  the 
other,  striving,  out  of  a  natural  desire  to 
thank  him,  to  break  through  that  stern  re- 
serve. But  grim  and  unrelenting,  a  picture 
of  scorn  to  the  last,  he  saw  us  go. 

My  latest  memory  of  that  strange  man — 
still  fresh  after  a  lapse  of  six-and-fifty  years 
— is  of  a  huge  form  towering  in  the  gloom 
below  the  state  canopy,  the  sunlight  which 
poured  in  through  the  windows  and  flooded 
us,  falling  short  of  him ;  of  a  pair  of  fierce 
cross  eyes,  that  seemed  to  glow  as  they 
covered  us ;  of  a  lip  that  curled  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  cruel  jest.  And  so  I— 
and  I  think  each  of  us  four — saw  the  last 
of  Eaoul  de  Mar,  Vidame  de  Bezers,  in 
this  life. 

He  was  a  man  whom  we  cannot  judge  by 
to-day's  standard ;  for  he  was  such  an  one  in 
his  vices  and  his  virtues  as  the  present  day 
does  not  know ;  one  who  in  his  time  did  im- 
mense evil — and  if  his  friends  be  believed, 
little  good.  But  the  evil  is  forgotten  ;  the 
good  lives.  And  if  all  that  good  save  one 
act  were  buried  with  him,  this  one  act  alone, 
the  act  of  a  French  gentleman,  would  be 
told  of  him — ay !  and  will  be  told — as  long 
as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  gracious 

memory  of  the  late  king,  shall  endure. 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  see  again  by  the  simple  process  of  shut- 
ting, my  eyes,  the  little  party  of  five — for 
Jean,  our  servant,  had  rejoined  us — who  on 
that  summer  day  rode  over  the  hills  to 
Caylus,  threading  the  mazes  of  the  holm- 
oaks,  and  galloping  down  the  rides,  and  hal- 
looing the  hare  from  her  form,  but  never 
pursuing  her;  arousing  the  nestling  farm- 
houses from  their  sleepy  stillness  by  joyous 


shout  and  laugh,  and  snifiing,  as  we  climbed 
the  hill-side  again,  the  scent  of  the  ferns  that 
died  crushed  under  our  horses'  hoofs— died 
only  that  they  might  add  one  little  pleasure 
more  to  the  happiness  Providence  had  given 
us.  Bare  and  sweet  indeed  are  those  few 
days  in  life,  when  it'  seems  that  all  creation 
lives  only  that  we  may  have  pleasure  in  it ; 
and  thank  God  for  it.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  make  the  most  of  them,  as  we  surely 
did  of  that  day. 

It  was  nightfall  when  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  uplands,  and  looked  down  on  Gaylus. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  lingered  with  u.s, 
but  the  valley  below  was  dark  ;  so  dark  that 
even  the  rock  about  which  our  homes  clustered 
would  have  been  invisible  save  for  the  half- 
dozen  lights  that  were  beginning  to  twinkle 
into  being  on  its  summit.  A  silence  fell 
upon  us  as  we  slowly  wended  our  way  down 
the  well-known  path. 

All  day  long  we  had  ridden  in  great  joy ; 
if  thoughtless,  yet  innocent ;  if  selfish,  yet 
thankful ;  and  always  blithely,  with  a  great 
exultation  and  relief  at  heart,  a  great  re- 
joicing for  our  own  sakes  and  for  Kit's. 

Now  with  the  nightfall  and  the  darkness, 
now  when  we  were  near  our  home,  and  on 
the  eve  of  giving  joy  io  another,  we  grew 
silent.  There  arose  other  thoughts — thoughts 
of  all  tliat  had  happened  since  we  had  last 
ascended  that  track ;  and  so  our  minds 
turned  naturally  back  to  him  to  whom  we 
owed  our  happiness — to  the  giant  left  behind 
in  his  pride  and  power,  and  his  loneliness. 
The  others  could  think  of  him  with  full 
hearts,  yet  without  shame.  But  I  reddened, 
reflecting  how  it  would  have  been  with  us  if 
I  had  had  my  way  ;  if  I  had  resorted  in  my 
shortsightedness  to  one  last  violent,  cowardly 
deed,  and  killed  him,  as  I  had  twice  wii»hed 
to  do. 

Pavannes  would  then  have  been  lost — al- 
most certainly.  Only  the  Vidame  with  his 
powerful  troop — we  never  knew  whether  he 
had  gathered  them  for  that  purpose  or 
merely  with  an  eye  to  his  government — 
could  have  saved  him.  And  few  men  how- 
ever powerful — perhaps  Bezers  only  of  all 
men  in  Paris — would  have  dared  to  snatch 
him  from  the  mob  when  once  it  had  sighted 
him.  I  dwell  on  this  now  that  my  grand- 
children may  take  warning  by  it,  though 
never  will  they  see  such  days  as  I  have 
seen. 

And  so  we  clattered  up  the  steep  street  of 
Caylus  with  a  pleasant  melancholy  upon  us, 
and  passed  not  without  a  more  serious 
thought  the  gloomy,  frowning  front,  all 
barred  and  shuttered,  of  the  House  of  the 
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Wolf,  and  under  the  very  window,  sombre 
and  vacant,  from  which  Bezers  had  incited 
the  rabble  in  their  attack  on  Favannes' 
courier.  We  had  gone  by  day,  and  we  came 
back  by  night.  But  we  had  gone  trembling, 
and  we  came  back  in  joy. 

We  did  not  need  to  ring  the  great  bell. 
Jean's  cry,  "  Ho  !  Gate  there  I  Open  for  my 
lords  I  **  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  before 
we  were  admitted.  And  ere  we  could  mount 
the  ramp,  one  person  outran  those  who  came 
forth  to  see  what  the  matter  was  ;  one  out- 
ran Madame  Claude,  outran  old  Gil,  outran 
the  hurrying  servants,  and  the  welcome  of  the 
house.  I  saw  a  slender  figure  all  in  white 
break  away  from  the  little  crowd  and  dart 
towards  us,  disclosing  as  it  reached  me  a 
face  that  seemed  still  whiter  than  its  robes, 
and  yet  a  face  that  seemed  all  eyes — eyes 
that  asked  the  question  the  lips  could  not 
frame. 

I  stood  aside  with  a  low  bow,  my  hat  in 
my  hand ;  and  said  simply — it  was  the  great 
effect  of  my  life — "  Voilik  Monsieur  I " 

And  then  I  saw  the  sun  rise  in  a  woman's 

face. 

«  «  «  * 

The  Yidame  de  Bezers  died  as  he  had 
lived.  He  was  still  Governor  of  Cahors 
when  Henry  the  Great  attacked  it  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  June,  1580.  Taken  by 
surprise  and  wounded  in  the  first  confusion 
of  the  assault,  he  still  defended  himself 
and  his  charge  with  desperate  courage, 
fighting  from  street  to  street,  and  house  to 
house,  for  five  nights  and  as  many  days. 
While  he  lived  Henry's  destiny  and  the  fate 
of  France  trembled  in  the  balance.  But  he 
fell  at  length,  his  brain  pierced  by  the  ball 
of  an  arquebuse,  and  died  an  hour  before 
sunset  on  the  22nd  of  June.  The  garrison 
immediately  surrendered. 

Marie  and  I  were  present  in  this  action  on 
the  side  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  at  the 
request  of  that  prince  hastened  to  pay  such 
honours  to  the  body  of  the  Yidame  as  were  due 
to  his  renown  and  might  serve  to  evince  our 
gratitude.  A  year  later  his  remains  were  re- 
moved from  Cahors,  and  laid  where  they  now 
rest  in  his  own  Abbey  Church  of  Bezers,  under 
a  monument  which  very  briefly  tells  of  his 
stormy  life  and  his  valour.  No  matter.  He 
lias  small  need  of  a  monument  whose  name 


lives  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  whose 
epitaph  is  written  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Note. — Neither  the  character  nor  conduct 
of  the  Yidame  de  Bezers,  as  sketched  above, 
are  imaginary.  Th^  following,  is  the  account 
given  by  De  Thou  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew  :  "  Amid  such  examples,"  he  writes, 
"  of  the  ferocity  of  the  city,  a  thing  happened 
worthy  to  be  i-elated,  and  which  may  perhaps 
in  some  degree  weigh  against  these  atrocities. 
There  was  a  deadly  hatred,  which  up  to  this 
time  the  intervention  of  their  friends  and 
neighbours  had  failed  to  appease,  between  two 
men — Yezins,  the  lieutenant  of  Honoratus  of 
Savoy,  Marshal  Yillars,  a  man  notable  among 
the  nobility  of  the  province  for  his  valour, 
but  obnoxious  to  many  owing  to  his  brutal 
disposition  {/erind  naturd)  and  Kegnier,  a 
young  man  of  like  rank  and  vigour,  but  of 
milder  character.  When  E^egnier  then,  in 
the  middle  of  that  great  uproar,  death  meet- 
ing his  eye  everywhere,  was  making  up 
his  mind  to  the  worst,  his  door  was  suddenly 
burst  open,  and  Yezins,  with  two  other  men, 
stood  before  him  sword  in  hand.  Upon  tliis 
Begnier,  assured  of  death,  knelt  down  and 
asked  mercy  of  heaven  :  but  Yezins  in  a 
harsh  voice  bid  him  rise  from  his  prayers  and 
mount  a  palfrey  already  standing  ready  in 
the  street  for  him.  So  he  led  Regnier — 
uncertain  for  the  time  whither  he  was  being 
taken — out  of  the  city,  and  put  him  on  his 
honour  to  go  with  him  without  trying  to 
escape.  And  together,  without  pausing  on 
their  journey,  the  two  travelled  all  the  way  to 
.  Guienne.  During  this  time  Yezins  honoured 
Begnier  with  very  little  conversation ;  but 
so  far  cared  for  him  that  food  was  prepared 
for  him  at  the  inns  by  his  servants  :  and  so 
they  came  to  Quercy  and  the  castle  of  Regnier. 
There  Yezins  turned  to  him,  and  said,  **  You 
know  how  I  have  for  a  long  time  back  sought 
to  avenge  myself  on  you,  and  how  easily  I 
might  now  have  done  it  to  the  full,  had  I 
been  willing  to  use  this  opportunity.  But 
shame  would  not  sufPer  it ;  and  besides,  your 
courage  seemed  worthy  to  be  set  against  mine 
on  even  terms.  Take  therefore  the  life  which 
you  owe  to  my  kindness."  With  much  more 
which  the  curious  will  find  in  the  2nd  (folio) 
volume  of  De  Thou. 


THE   END. 


Whbs    Duteh    ■Wil- 
liam     took      his     Beat 
on    the    throne     from 
which     he     had     just 
ousted  his  father-in- 
law,    he     discovered 
that      the      English 
palaces  in  which  had 
lived      Plantageiiets, 
Tudors,  and  StiiartK, 
were  not  exactly  to 
his    liking.       True, 
"""   they  were  infinitely 
magnificent 


tha 


very  sumptuous  surroundings  in  Holland  ;  but 
still  they  hardly  commended  themselves  to 
his  phlegmatic  mind.  Therefore  it  was  with 
much  satisfaction  that  in  the  spring  of  1690 
he  paid— out  of  the  Treasury— the  £30,000 
which  was  demanded  by  Lord  Nottingham 
for  the  lease  of  Kensington  House.  Certainly 
the  place  needed  no  little  alteration  to  render 
it  attractive  to,  or  even  habitable  by  royalty ; 
but  William's  strongest  hobby,  next  to 
making  war  on  his  neighbours,  was  in  the 
building  and   restoring   of   houses  ;   so  the 


new  possession,  bounded  on  tiie  nortli  by  a. 
gravel  pit,  and  with  a  lung  straight  avenue 
leading  to  it  across  the  park,  was  at  once  given 
into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  workmen. 
While  he  was  defeating  the  luckless  James 
II.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  his  stately 
wife,  who,  apparently  callous  to  all  other 
affections,  adored  her  unattractive  spouse — 
writes  dutifully  :  "  I  will  hasten  Kensingt-on 
as  much  as  possible."  Three  weeks  later, 
ejirly  in  August,  she  writes  again  in  curiously 
humble  strains  :  "  One  thing  more  I  must 
desire  to  know  positively,  which  is,  about 
Kensington,  whether  you  will  go  there  though 
uiy  chamber  is  not  ready.  Your  own  apart- 
ment. Lord  Portland's,  Mr.  Overkirke's 
and  Lady  Darby's  are  done ;  but  mine 
impossible  to  be  used,  and  nobody  else's 
lodgings  ready.  The  air  there  is  now  free 
from  smoke,  but  your  closet  as  yet  smells 
of  paint,  for  which  I  will  ask  pardon  when 
I  see  you.  This  is  the  true  state  of  your 
two  houses,  but  if  you  will  only  go  to  lie  at 
Kensington,  for  I  suppose  your  business  will 
keep  you  at  Whitehall  ail  day,  prny  let  me 
know.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  very 
willing  to  suffer  any  ii (convenience  for  the 
snke  of  your  dear  company,  and  I  wish  I 
could  suffer  it  all  ;  for  I  deserve  it,  being 
something  in  fault,  though  I  have 
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which  are  not  lias."  Her  next  letter  gives 
further  details.  "  The  outside  of  the  house 
is  the  fiddling  work,  which  takes  up  more 
time  than  one  can  imagatne  ;  and  while  the 
giA^/oldi  are  up,  the  windows  must  be 
boarded  up,  but  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  your 
uvni  apartments  may  be  furnished ;  and 
though  mine  cannot  possibly  be  ready  yet 
awhile.  I  have  found  out  a  way,  if  you 
please,  which  is,  that  I  may  make  use  of 
Lord  Portland's,  and  he  lie  in  some  other 
rooms ;  we  may  lie  in  your  chamber,  and  1 
go  through  the  council-room  down,  or  else 
dress  me  there.  Ajid  as  I  suppose  your 
business  will  bring  you  often  to  town,  so  I 
must  take  such  time  to  see  company  here ; 
and  that  part  of  the  family  which  can't  come 
there,  must  stay  here,  for  'tis  no  matter 
what  inconvenience  any  one  else  suffers  for 
your  dear  sake.  I  think  this  way,  the  only 
one  yourself  will  hare,  will  be  my  lying  in 
yoiir  chamber,  which  you  know  I  can  make 
as  easy  to  you  as  may  be.  Our  being  there 
will  certainly  forwanl  the  work."  As  the 
King  did  not,  after  all,  return  to  his  new 
palace  till  September,  we  may  hope  that  the 
royal  housewife's  perplexities  had  been 
vanquished  before  her  lord  and  roaster's 
arrival.  The  following  year  a  frightful  fire 
broke  out,  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
November  lOtb.  The  stone  gallery  and  the 
neighbouring  apartments  were  in  flames, 
William  hastily  awakened,  seems  to  have 
thought  he  was  treacherously  attacked,  and 
called  for  his  sword  ;  hut  when  he  under- 
stood what  was  amiss,  he  and  the  Queen 
dressed  hurriedly  and  descended  to  the 
garden,  where  they  stood  for  hours  directing 
and  encouraging  the  footguards,  who  were 
fighting  the  blaze,  and  who  finally  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  it. 

The  baby  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
liuperseded  his  unfortunate  little  uncle  an 
the  heir  of  England,  was  sometimes  brought 
from  his  nursery  at  Campden  House  to  visit 
his  aunt  the  Queen.  The  two  royal  sisters 
had  little  love  for  each  other,  but  her 
Majesty  condescended  to  be  interested  in  her 
nephew,  and  had  him  with  her  while  she 
watched  the  workmen  who  were  completing 
the  palace.  One  day  as  he  stood  in  the 
Queen's  gallery  with  her,  the  httle  prince 
asked  inquisitively  what  the  carpenters  were 
doing.  "  Mending  the  gallery,"  exclaimed 
the  Queen,  "or  it  will  fall."  "Let  it  tall, 
let  it  fall,"  said  the  child,  "and  then  you 
roust  be  off  to  London,"  thereby  nniw/y 
betraying  that  he  hod  been  taught  to  think 
his  royal  aunt's  room  more  desirable  than 
her  company. 


Queen  Maiy  died  of  the 
smallpox  in  December,  1694,  silent  and 
inscrutable  to  the  last,  as  she  had  been 
through  all  her  thirty-three  years.  "  The 
day  before  she  died,"  saya  Burnet,  "  she 
received  the  Sacrament ;  all  the  Bishops  who 
were  attending  were  permitted  to  receive 
with  her — God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company, 
for  we  were  losing  her  who  was  our  chief 
hope  and  glory  on  earth.  The  Queen,  after 
receiving  the  sacrament,  composed  herself 
solemnly  to  die ;  she  slumbered  some  time, 
but  said  tliat  she  was  not  refre.«hed  by  it,  and 


Fnm  a  DraittHe  bg  II0I.L 


that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer.  Hhe 
tried  once  or  twice  to  say  something  to  the 
King,  but  could  not  get  through  with  it. 
She  lay  silent  for  some  hours,  and  then  some 
words  came  from  her,  which  showed  that 
her  thoughts  began  to  break."  Mysterious 
woman  as  she  was,  cold  as  marble  to  all  but 
her  husband,  and  always  dumb  as  to  his 
infidelities,  she  left  fl  letter  to  be  given  him 
after  her  death,  which  told  him  t/ien  what 
she  had  never  breathed  in  life— of  the  agony 
his  liaison  with  the  notorious  Elizabeth 
Villiers  had  caused  her.  Though  so  strong 
in  patience  and  endurance,  she  could  not  go 


Lgll 


IHJ! 

Frum  a  Draaina  bi  Holland  Tbinqhah.  think  of  no  business."    He  and  the  FtincH^'' 

Anne   were    wise    enough    to    be    speedily 

reconciled ;    efae    came    in     a    sedan    choir 

into  the  other  world  without  one  reproach- —      from   Campden   House    to   Kensington  ;    ro 

the  first  and  last — for  his  faithlessness  to  her      helpless  with  gout  that  she  could  not  walk. 

most    faithful    love.     For    her    tew    other      ■'  When  the  Princess  waited  on  the  King," 
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says  Lewis,  her  gentleman  usher,  "  Her 
Royal  Highness  waa  forced  to  be  carried 
up  stairs  in  her  chair  to  the  presence  chamber. 
1,  as  was  mj  duty,  opened  the  door  of  her 
chair,  and  upon  her  entering,  the  King  came 
and  saluted  her.  She  told  hie  Majesty  in 
faltering  accents,  that  '  she  was  truly  sorry 
for  his  loss.'  The  King  replied  that  'he 
was  much  concerned  for  hers.'  Both  were 
deeply  affected,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  or  speak  distinctly.  The  King  then 
handed  the  Princess  in,  who  stayed  with  him 
three  quarters  of  an  hour."  Gloomy  and 
saturnine  as  William  III.  was,  he  had  yet  a 
redeeming  love  for  little  children.  Once,  as 
he  sat  with  his  secretary  in  his  private  closet 
at  Kensington,  a  little  tap  came  at  the  door. 
"  Who  is  there  t "  said  the  King,  "  Lord 
Buck,"  answered  a  childish  voice.  Williani 
opened  the  door  and  beheld  the  little  four  year 
old  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  baby  heir  of  Lord 
Dorset,  his  lord  chamberlain.  "  And  what 
does  Lord  Buck  wantT  "  he  said,  "Yon  to 
be  a  horse  to  my  coach ;  I've  wanted  you  a 
long  time."  With  an  unusually  amiable 
smile  the  King,  to  his  secretary's  amuse- 
ment, took  the  stringH  of  the  toy,  and 
patiently  dragged  it  up  and  down  the  gallery 
till  his  little  playmate  was  tired  of  his  amuse- 
ment. In  1702  William  died  here.  "  Je 
tire  verg  majin,"  he  said  distinctly  ;  and  died 
very  gently  in  the  arms  of  a  page.  As  he 
lay  dead,  a  bracelet  of  Queen  Mary's  haii' 
was  found  bound  on  hia  wrist  by  a  black 
ribbon. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  Danish  spouse  took 
immediate  possession  of  Kensington,  the 
gardens  there  ^  then  consisting  of  only 
twenty-five  acres,  and  bounded  by  the  broad 
walk  in  front  of  the  palace — being  the  great 
delight  of  Prince  George.  Both  queen  and 
prince  did  much  for  th?  place.  The  grounds 
were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  banqueting- 
room  was  commenced  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible- — a  stately  hall,  originally  divided 
into  three,  adorned  with  elegant  friezes  and 
Corinthian  pillars.  At  each  end  was  a  cir- 
cular room,  respectively  the  drawing  and 
music  rooms,  while  the  middle  was  a  ball- 
room. A  gateway  at  the  western  end  of 
the  palace  leads  directly  to  the  hall,  and 
hither  her  portly  Majesty  was  wont  to  be 
carried  in  her  chair  when  she  gave  concerts 
and  balls.  "The  public,"  says  Miss  Strickland, 
"  were  admitted  to  the  royal  gardens  on  these 
/ite  occasions,  but  were  expected  to  sail  about, 
&  la  Watleau,  in  full  dress.  The  open  alcove, 
the  back  of  which  abuts  on  Kensington  Street, 
-was  built  by  Queen  Anne  as  a  sheltered 
seat  on  these  occasions  for  the  pi'omenaders. 


Hyde  Park  coming  up  to  the  broad  walk, 
which  runafrom  Kensington  toBayBwater,the 
poor  commonalty  could  have  a  psep  at  their 
beloved  Anne,  her  cansort,  and  all  her  noble 
suite  and  guests  in  the  illuminated  banquet- 
hall,  through  the  grille  which  divided  it 
from  their  'authorised  haunts,  and  could 
criticise  the  full  dresses  of  the  genteel  people 
who  glided  about  the  gardens  in  brocaded 
robes,  hoops,  fly-caps,  and  fans."  Some- 
times there  were  musical  entertainments, 
the  songs  being  written  by  the  court  lyrist 
D'Urfey.      It  may  not  be  generally  known 


that  for  one  of  these  concerts  he  wrote  and 
set  to  music  the  well-known  song  Witfiin  a 
Mile  of  EdinboTo'  Tount.  Occasionally, 
also  under  his  superintendence,  theatricals 
were  held.  Indeed,  under  good  Queen 
Anne    Kensington    enjoyed      its     palmiest 

In  1708  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who, 
however  apathetic  and  uninteresting  he  may 
seem  to  posterity,  had  at  all  events  gained 
the  devoted  love  of  his  wife,  came  here  for 
his  last  illness.  His  asthmatic  gout  troubling 
him,  the  Queen  aiTanged  for  his  use  and  hers 
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a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
che  nunied  him  devotedly.  When  he  died, 
poor  Anne  was  veiy  unwilling  to  quit  the 
plnce ;  hut  her  reluctance  was  imperiously 
overruled  by  autocratic  Duchess  Sarah,  who 
assured  her  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she 
should  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  "  that 
digniai  body." 

Here  Queen  Anne  and  "  Mre,  Freeman  " 
had  the  interview  which  finally  closed  an 
intimacy  of  more  than  thirty  year« ;  and 
here  she  was  finally  harassed  out  of  life  by 
the  violent  dissensions  of  her  Cabinet.  Council. 
She  had  struggled  through  two  of  their 
stoi-my  meetings  in  the  summer  of  1T14  ;  as 
the  time  of  the  third  drew  on,  her  strength 
gave  way.     '"When  the  hour,"   says  Miss 


answered  not,  yet  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
questioner  with  so  woeful  and  ghastly  a 
regard,  that,  as  this  person  literwards 
affirmed,  "she  saw  death  in  the  look." 
Asaistance  was  summoned  by  the  outcries  of 
the  terrified  attendant,  and  the  Queen  wiis 
conveyed  to  her  bed,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again."  "  Oh,  my  bother  !  my  dear 
bother !  what  will  liecome  of  yout"  she 
repeated  incessantly  tia  she  lay  dying ;  and 
worn  out  in  mind  and  Iwdy,  though  not  yet 
fifty,  she  expired  eoi-ly  on  Sunday  morning, 
August  1st. 

George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  lived  fre- 
quently at  Kensington ;  and  Lord  Hervey 
has  left  Kome  amusing  sketches  of  the  ways 
and  manners  of  his  royal  patroness  and  her 


Strickland,  "  appointed  for  the  royal  victim 
to  meet  the  lords  of  her  council  drew  near, 
Mrs.  Danvers,  the  oldest,  and  probably  the 
most  attached  lady  of  her  household,  entering 
the  presente^rhamber  at  Kensington  Palace, 
KAW,  to  her  surprise,  her  Majesty  standing 
before  the  clock,  and  gazing  intently  upon 
it.  Mi-s.  Danvers  was  in  consternation  at 
the  Kight,  as  her  Majesty  was  unable  to  move 
without  assistance.  She  approached  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  indeed  Queen  Anne 
in  the  flesh  who  stood  there.  Venturing  to 
interrupt  the  ominous  silence  that  pwvailed 
through  the  vast  i-oom,  only  broken  by  the 
heavy  ticking  of  the  clock,  she  asked, 
"  Whether  Her  Majesty  saw  anything  un- 
usual   there,    in   the   clock?"     The   Queen 


testy  little  spouse.  When  their  daughter, 
the  Princess  of  Oi-ange,  bade  farewell  to  her 
family  on  the  conclusion  of  her  tirst  visit 
as  a  wife  to  her  old  home,  her  mother  and 
her  gentle  sister  Caroline,  left  behind  at 
Kensington  Palace,  were  found  by  Loitl 
Her\-ey  after  her  departure,  sitting  together, 
drinking  chocolate,  and  crying.  He  bad 
just  succeeded  in  partially  consoling  them 
when  the  gallery  door  opened,  and  the  Queen 
rose  from  her  seat ;  saying,  "  The  King  hei-e 
already  I "  It  was  not  His  Majesty  who 
entered,  but  the  Piince  of  Wales,  The 
Queen  saw  her  mistake,  and,  says  Lord 
Hervey,  "  detesting  the  exchange  of  the 
son  for  the  daughter,  she  burst  out  anew 
into  tears,  and  cried  out,  '  Oh,  God  !  this  is 
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too  much  ! ' '  The  King  himself  entered 
directly  afterwards,  and,  passing  by  his  son 
without  speaking,  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
out  to  walk  with  him  This  uncompromising 
cut  was  George's  usual  treatment  of  his  son. 
"  Whenever  the  Prince  was  in  a  room  with 
him,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  "  it  put  one  in 
mind  of  stories  that  one  has  heard  of  ghosts 
which  appear  to  part  of  the  company  and 
were  iavisible    to  the   rest ;    and   in    thiii 


manner,  wherever  the  Prince  stood,  though 
the  King  passed  him  ever  so  often  or  ever  so 
near,  it  always  seemed  as  if  the  king  thought 
the  Prince  filled  a  void  space."  In  1735 
George  returned  to  Kensington  from  one  of 
his  frequent  visits  to  his  beloved  Hanover, 
in  a  very  bad  humour  indeed — the  cause 
being  a  certain  Madame  Walraoden,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  whom  he  had 
basely  tempted  from  her  husband,  and  wliom 


he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind  him 
at  Herrenhausen.     Never  too  well- pi  eased  to 
return   from    Hanover,    where   he  ruled  as 
autocrat,  to  England,  where  he  was  but  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  he  this  time 
came  back  in  so  ruffled  a  frame  of  mind  as 
to   be  well-nigh  unbearable.     "  No  English 
or   even   French  cook,"  says  Lord  Hervey, 
"  could  dress  a  dinner ;  no  English  confec- 
tioner set  out  a  dessert ;  no  English  players 
could  act ;  no  English  coachman  could  drive, 
or  English  jockey  ride ;    no  Englishwoman 
iv    how    to  come  into   a   room,  nor   any 
lishwoman  how  to  dress  herself.    Where- 
it  Hanover  all  these  things  were  in  the 
ost  perfection."     He  had  never  been  so 
}pish  before  to  his  wife,  whom  after  all 
he  respected,  and,  in  his  own  odd  way, 
loved ;  but  she  bore  all  his  ill-temper 
with  admirable  patience.     During  his 
absence   she  had  caused  some  value- 
less   pictures    to   be    removed    from 
Kensington,  and  replaced  with  really 
good  ones ;  but  George  immediately 
commanded  that  the  innovation  should 
be  at  once  done  away  with,  and  all 
the  old  daubs  restored.     "  I  suppose," 
said  he  snappit^hly  to  Lord  Hervey, 
who  was  trying  to  defend  the  Queen's 
taste,    "I   suppose    you  assisted   the 
Queen    with    your   fine  advice  when 
she  was  pulling  my  bouse  to  pieces, 
and  spoiling  all  my  furniture.    Thank 
God,  at  least,  she  has  left  the  walls 
standing  !  "      Lord    Hervey    meekly 
inquired  if  the  two  Vandykes  which 
Queen  had   substituted   for  "two  sign- 
8,"  should  remain.    The  King  was  pleased 
ibserve  he  didn'tcare  whether  they  stayed 
ot ;  "  but,"  he  remarked,  "  for  the  picture 
1  the  dirty  frame  over  the  door,  and  the 
>e  nasty  little  children,  I  will  have  them 
}n  away,  and  the  old  ones  restored.      I 
have  it   done,  too,  to-morrow  morning 
)re  I  go  to  Lon<lon,  or  else  I  know  it  will 
not  be  done  at  all."     Not,  as  we  may  guess, 
without    some  suspicion  of  laughter  in  his 
voice.    Lord    Hervey    next    askod    if    His 
Majesty  would  have  "  his  gigantic  fat  Venus  " 
restored  too)      His  Majesty   signified  that 
he  would,  for  he  liked  his  fat  Venus  much 
better  than  what  had  been  put  in  its  place. 
Having  thus  countermanded   all  his    wife's 
orders,  he  found  time  to  rail  at  his  ministers 
for  leaving  town  "to  torment  a  poor  fox  that 
was  generally  a  much  better  beast  than  any 
of  them  that  pursued  him  ;"  and  then  finally 
grumbled  himself  off  to  bed.    Unfortunately 
the   following   morning    found    him   in    no 
better   humour.      He   entei-ed   the   gallery, 


■where  the  Queen  aiid  Princess  wei-e  taking 
chocolate,  with  the  Duko  of  Cumberland 
standing  by.  This  was  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sclf-asaertion  to  be  lost.  "  He 
snubbed  the  Queen,  who  was  drinking 
chocolate,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  "  for  being 
always  stuffing ;  the  Princess  Amelia  for 
not  hearing  him ;  the  Princess  Caroline  for 


always  in  ber  place  before  prayers  began. 
The  Prince  incited  bis  wife  always  to  enter 
the  chapel  a  few  minutes  late,  when  she  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  reach  her  own  place,  to 
push  in  front  of  the  Queen,  between  her  and 
her  prayer  book.  Caroline  bore  this  in  silence 
some  three  or  four  times,  and  then  directed 
Sir  William  Toby,  the  Princess's  chamberlain, 
to  conduct  his  mistress  to  her  place  by 
another    entrance,    .so    that   this    confusion 
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might  be  avoided.  This  the  Prince  would 
not  allow,  and  ordered  the  Princess,  if  she 
found  the  Queen  had  arrived  before  her,  to 
quit  the  chapel.  "The  young  wife,"  says 
Dr.  Doran,  "  it  must  be  confessed,  was  some- 
thing childish  in  her  ways.  Nothing  pleased 
her  better  than  to  play  half  through  the 
day  with  a  large  painted  doll.  This  she 
would  dress  and  undress,  and  nurse  and 
fondle  at  the  windows  of  Kensington  Palace, 
to  the  amusement  and  wonder,  rather' than  to 
the  edification  of  the  servants  in  the  palace, 
and  the  sentinels  beneath  the  windows.  The 
Princess  Caroline  almost  forgot  her  gentle 
character  in  chiding  her  sister-in-law,  and 
desiring  her  *  not  to  stand  at  the  windows 
during  these  operations  on  her  baby./  The 
Princess  Caroline  did  not  found  her  reproach 
upon  the  impropriety  of  the  action,  but  upon 
that  of  allowing  it  be  witnessed  by  others. 
The  lower  people,  she  said,  thought  every- 
thing ridiculous  that  was  not  customary,  and 
the  thing  would  draw  a  mob  about  her,  and 
make  la  canaille  talk  disagreeably."  At 
Kensington  news  was  brought  to  George  II. 
of  the  death  of  hLs  son.  He  was  not  very 
much  agitated  by  the  tidings.  He  was  told 
as  he  stood  by  a  card-table,  watching  the 
players.  Princess  Amelia,  the  Duchess  of 
Dorset,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Madame 
Walmoden,  now  ennobled  as  Countess  of 
Yarmouth.  Turning  to  the  messenger,  he 
remarked,  "  Dead,  is  he  1  Why,  they  told 
me  he  was  better ; "  and  then,  crossing  over  to 
Lady  Yarmouth,  he  said,  calmly,  **  Countess, 
Fred  is  gone ; "  and  dismissed  the  subject 
from  his  thoughts.  Five  years  later  he  too 
joined  the  majority.  With  the  exception  of 
a  sharp  attack  of  gout  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, he  had  enjoyed  fairly  good  health 
for  some  time ;  but  the  old  lion  in  the  royal 
menagerie  at  the  Tower  had  lately  died,  and 
there  was  a  curious  superstition  that  this 
portended  the  decease  of  the  sovereign — a 
superstition  shared,  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"by  many  above  people,"  that  is  to  say,  by 
those  whose  rank  and  standing  ought  to 
have  ensured  a  greater  amount  of  sense.  On 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October,  1760, 
the  King  rose  as  usual  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  drank  his  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
said  he  would  take  a  little  stroll  in  the 
garden.  As  he  passed  through  an  ante- 
room on  his  way  thither,  the  page  in  waiting 
heard  the  sound  of  a  fall,  and  hastily  follow- 
ing him,  found  the  King  on  the  ground,  with 
his  face  cut  by  falling  against  a  bureau. 
"  Send  for  Amelia,"  he  gasped,  and  ere  the 
words  were  fairly  uttered,  he  died.  The 
Princess,  summoned  in  haste,  came  to  find 


her  father  lying  dead.  She  despatched 
messengers  to  the  physicians,  and  wrote  to 
her  nephew,  George.  He  had,  however, 
received  earlier  intelligence  of  the  event 
which  made  him  master  of  the  empire.  A 
Grerman  valet  at  Kensington  had  sent  him  a 
note,  bearing  a  private  mark  previously 
agreed  upon.  The  missive  reached  him  while 
he  was  out  riding.  "  Without  surprise  or 
emotion,"  says  Walpole,  without  dropping 
a  word  that  indicated  what  had  happened, 
he  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and  turned  back 
to  Kew.  At  dismounting  he  said  to  his 
groom :  "I have  said  this  horse  was  lame  ;  I 
forbid  you  to  say  to  the  contrary."  The 
young  Prince  had  never  been  much  attached 
to  his  grandfather ;  sooth  to  say,  few  people 
were,  save  that  inscrutable  woman  whom  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  wife. 

After  the  "delicate  investigation,"  Caro- 
line, the  shamefully  used  wife  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  occupied  the  palace,  and  gradually 
gathered  round  her  a  lively,  but  not  too 
reputable,  entourage.  Miss  Berry  tells  some 
odd  stories  of  her.  "The  Princess,"  she 
says,  "is  always  seeking  amusement,  and, 
unfortunately,  often  at  the  expense  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety.  She  cannot  endure  a 
dull  person ;  she  has  often  said  to  me,  ^  I  can 
forgive  any  fault  but  that.*  And  the 
anathema  she  frequently  pronounces  upon 
such  persons  is.  '  Mine  God  !  dat  is  the 
dullest  person  God  Almighty  ever  did 
born  ! '  "  And  again,  "  After  dinner  her 
Boyal  Highness  made  a  wax  figure  as  usual, 
and  gave  it  an  amiable  addition  of  huge 
horns ;  then  took  three  pins  out  of  her 
garment  and  stuck  them  through  and 
through,  and  put  the  figure  to  roast  and 
melt  at  the  fire.  What  a  silly  piece  of 
spite !  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh 
when  one  sees  it  done."  In  1813  she  was 
turned  out  of  the  Palace  on  the  pretext — 
totally  false — that  the  Prince  required  it. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  was  born  in 
the  old  pile,  which  had  seen  the  deaths  of  so 
many  sovereigns,  but  never  yet  the  birth  of 
one,  a  child  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  monarchs 
of  England — Queen  Victoria,  the  jubilee 
year  of  whose  reign  has  but  just  passed. 
Here  she  was  hrought  up  under  the  care  of 
the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  of  mothers, 
and  carefully  trained  for  her  high  station. 
Her  governess,  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  gives  a 
pretty  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
future  Queen  learnt  her  great  destiny.  "  I 
ask  your  Majesty's  leave  to  cite  some  remark- 
able words  of  your  Majesty's  when  only 
twelve    years  old,   while  the   Regency  Bill 
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was  in  progress.  I  then  said  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  that  how,  for  the  first  time,  your 
Majesty  ought  to  know  your  place  in  the 
succession.  Her  lioyal  Highness  agrepd 
with  me,  and  I  put  the  genealogical  table 
into  the  historical  book.  When  Mr,  Davys 
(the  Queen's  instructor)  was  gone.  Princess 
Victoria  opened  as  usual  the  book  again  and 
seeing  the  additional  paper  said,  '  1  never 
saw  that  before.'  'It  was  not  thought 
necessary  you  should,  Princess,'  I  answered. 
'  I  see,  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought.' 
'  So  it  is.  Madam,'  I  said.  After  some 
moments  the  Princess  resumed,  '  Now,  many 
a  child  would  boast,  but  they  don't  know  the 
difficulty.  There  is  much  splendour,  but 
there  in  more  responsibility.'  The  Princes-S 
having  lifted  up  the  forelinger  of  her  right 
hand  while  she  spoke,  gave  me  tliat  little 
hand,  saying,  *I  will  be  good.  1  nndei-stand 
now,  why  you  urged  me  so  much  to  learn. 


even  Latin.  My  aunts  Augusta  and  Mary 
never  did;  but  you  told  me  Latin  is  tin- 
foundation  of  English  grammar,  and  of  all 
tlie  elegant  exprcsbions,  and  I  learned  it  as 
you  wished  it,  but  I  understand  all  the 
better  now,'  and  the  Princess  gave  me  her 
hand,  repeating,  '  I  will  be  good.'  I  then 
said,  '  But  your  aunt  Adelaide  is  still  young 
and  may  have  children,  and  of  course  thej 
would  ascend  the  throne  after  their  father, 
William  IV.,  and  not  you.  Princess.'  The 
Princess  answered, '  And  if  it  was  so,  I  should 
never  feel  di.'^appolnted,  for  I  know  by  tiK- 
love  Aunt  Adelaide  bears  me,  how  fond  she 
is  of  children.'" 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  20th  of  June,  six 
years  later,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Lord  Conyngham,  the  chamberlain, 
reached  thePalace,  Theyrangand  kDoeke<l, 
and  after  some  delay,  the  sleepy  porter  let 
them  in,  and  they  were  shown  to  a  room  on 
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the  ground  floor,  and  apparently  forgotten. 
They  waited  for  some  little  time,  then  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  to  see  the  Princess 
Victoria  on  important  business.  Yet  more 
delay,  and  an  answer  came  that  the  Princess 
was  in  such  a .  sweet  sleep  that  they 
could  not  disturb  her.  "  We  are  come," 
said  the  Archbishop,  "  to  the  Queen  on  busi- 
ness of  state,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give 
way  to  that. "  Accordingly  she  was  awakened 
and  "  to  prove,"  says  a  contemporary  memoir, 
"  that  sfte  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  in  a 
few  minutes  she  came  down  into  the  room  in 
a  loose  white  night-gown  and  shawl,  her  night- 
cap thrown  o£F,  her  feet  in  slippers,  tears  in  her 
eyes,  bat  collected  and  dignified."  She  was 
told  of  the  great  inheritance  which  had  come 
to  her.     "Your  grace   will  pray   for   me," 


she  said  to  the  Archbishop,  and  burnt  into 
tears. 

On  the  13th  of  July  she  finally  left 
Kensington  for  Buckingham  Palace ;  and 
since  then,  though  various  royalties 
have  resided  there,  the  old  palace  has 
sheltered  no  crowned  head  ;  but  it  may  well 
rest  content  with  the  honour  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Her  whose  pure,  tender,  con- 
scientious life,  whose  faithful  fulfilment  of 
duty,  whose  sympathy  for  all  the  sorrowful 
and  suffering,  has  made  her  name  so  widely 
popular,  so  universally  beloved,  and  has 
caused  her  to  be  designated  "a  wiser,  happier, 
gentler  Elizabeth,"  and  to  be  everywhere 
thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  "  our  beloved 
Queen." 

Barbara  Clay  Finch. 


A    WOMAN'S    STORY. 

By  Lady  Lindsay. 

Ay,  'twas  thirty  years  ago — 

All  the  garden  was  aglow  : 

Buddy  hollyhocks,  red  roses. 

Marigold  and  salvia  posies. 

Stately  sunflow'rs,  humble  pansies — 

''Heartsease  true  as  little  Nan*s  is," 

Quoth  my  lover,  speaking  low. 

In  the  orchard  trilled  a  robin. 

Ah  me !  how  my  heart  was  throbbin'. 

Those  long  happy  years  ago ! 

Well,  the  tale's  been  often  told : 
Two  things,  pure  love  and  pure  gold, 
Do  not  wane  with  passing  fashion. 
Life's  cold  without  human  passion. 
Pick  me  that  blue  pansy  yonder — 
Thoughts  for  pansies,  say  you? — fonder 
Grow  our  thoughts  as  we  wax  old. 
Haply,  as  the  rough  path  steepens, 
And  our  feet  lag,  true  love  deepens — 
Just  because  the  talc's  retold. 
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A   STORY  IN  SIX  PARTS. 

Bt  Katharine  S.  Macqooid. 

Part  I. 


AYLIGHT  had  only  just 
begun  in  the  streets  of 
Nuremberg.  The  sun  had 
'  I  the 


northern  streets,  with  tall 
houses  on  either  side,  a 
sleepy  mistiness  lingered 
^a  dim  atmosphere  in 
keeping  with  the  ghosts 
that  haunt  the  o!d-worid  city. 

The  dim  grey  light  was  slowly  driving  out 
black  shadows  from  corners  where  they  had 
found  a  lodging  in  the  darker  hours,  and 
seeme<I  in  keeping  with  a  phantom  ;  just  now 
at  one  comer  of  the  Bergstraase  a  figure 
stood  gazing  up  at  the  Diirer  house ;  the 
building  was  still  so  wrapt  in  mistiness  that, 
considering  the  likelihood  of  the  spot  for  such 
a  visitation,  and  the  absorbed  attitude  of  the 
gazer,  a  timid  passer-by  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  sudden  panic  had  made  him  run 
away  ;  but  there  was  no  other  passenger  near 
the  Diirer  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
mist  mounted  and  left  the  street  in  more 
distinct  light. 

The  youthful  figure  bore  no  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  flat-capped,  stalwart  brother- 
hood who  have  left  their  mark  for  all  time 
in  the  streets  and  churches  of  the  Art  city. 
He  pulled  off  his  cap  and  made  a  reverent 
bow  as  he  turned  away  from  the  house. 
Below  his  shock  of  yellow  hair  was  a  broad, 
thoughtful  forehead  and  a  pair  of  deep-set, 
gray  eyes ;  there  was  a  sweet,  earnest  look 
in  these,  and  there  was  a  resolute  squareness 
in  his  chin  and  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  : 
but  for  all  that  he  looked  sickly,  and  his 
round  shouldei-s  and  rather  sunken  chest 
spoke  of  weakness,  wholly  unlike  tha  robust 


band  of  workers  whose  ghosts  haunt  the 
Art  city. 

"  What  wonderful,  grand  fellows  there 
must  have  been  three  hundred  years  ago," 
the  pale,  square-headed  student  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  but  surely,  if  one  is  in  earnest,  the 
mind  must  be  of  more  account  than  the 
body.  Peter  the  metal-worker,  now,  looks 
a  little  fellow  enough,  to  judge  by  his  figure 
on  St.  Sebald's  shrine." 

The  student's  gray  eyes  brightened  ;  as  he 
hurried  along,  he  tried  to  fancy  what  Nurem- 
berg had  been  like  before  Albert  Diirer  and 
Adam  Kraft  and  the  rest  set  to  work  there. 

"  Splendid  fellows  !  They  did  not  care 
only  to  please  the  public,"  he  thought ;  "  they 
taught  art  objectively,  and  the  people  had 
to  follow  their  lead ;  and  it  might  be  bo 
now  if  artists  were  brave  and  true  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder." 

He  sighed.  His  father  had  been  a  portrait- 
painter,  be  had  failed,  and  had  died  broken- 
hearted. His  only  child,  Fritz,  had  very 
early  resolved  to  be  a  painter,  and  he  meant  to 
study  much  harder  than  his  father  had  done. 

He  went  along  the  streets  rapidly  till  he 
reached  St.  Sebald's  Church.  The  twin 
spires  glistoned  in  the  rL^iing  sun,  but  the 
famous  piece  of  outside  sculpture  was 
wrapped  in  deep  shadow.  Close  by,  under 
the  beautiful  porch  of  the  Pfarrhaus,  a  lovely 
little  face  peeped  out  at  Fritz  from  the  half' 
open  door. 

"Ah,  little  Anna, dear  child,  good  morning." 
He  crossed  over  the  street,  and  kissed  the 
little  upturned  face.  "  You  look  as  fresh 
as  a  bunch  of  honeysuckle,  dear  little  one," 
he  said ;  "  but  how  come  you  to  be  up  so 
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The  little  girl  laughed,  and  her  blue  ej&s 
looked  saucj.     She  pinched  Fritz's  hand. 

''Aha,"  she  said  in  a  sweet  little  voice 
that  suited  exactly  with  her  lovely  face  and 
the  unconscious  grace  of  her  movements. 
"  Yesterday,  when  I  met  you  in  the  market 
with  your  tall  friend,  he  frowned  at  me  and 
muttered  '  Little  pitchers '  when  you  asked 
him  to  meet  you  at  the  museum  to-day.  I 
heard  him  though,  and  I  don't  like  him, 
Fritz ;  so  I  determined  I  would  see  you  with- 
out him,  and  I  have,  you  see."  She  looked 
triumphant. 

*^  Dear  little  Anna,"  he  said  lovingly.  She 
was  daintily  lovely  and  yet  so  full  of  graceful 
vivacity,  that  she  seemed  to  Fritz  like  an 
exquisite  spring  blossom,  revelling  in  the 
sunshine  which  had  begun  to  gild  the  scene. 

"  I  want  to  know  one  thing,  Fritz,"  the 
little  maid  said  with  a  demure  look  that 
delighted  him.  "  Why  do  you  go  so  early 
to  meet  Herr  Budolff  Mother  says  the 
museum  never  opens  till  ten  o'clock." 

Fritz  put  a  finger  under  her  soft,  dimpled 
chin.  "  You  wise  little  Anna !  You  must 
know  then  Budolf  wants  to  study  the  Holz- 
schuher  poi'trait  quietly,  and  kind  old  Gott- 
fried, the  custodian,  hacs  promised  us  a  good 
long  time  in  the  gallery  before  we  go  on  to 
the  Art  school.     Is  your  wisdom  satisfied  ?  " 

She  nodded  and  kissed  her  hand  to  him. 

**Go  away,"  she  said.  *'I  can  see  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  You  don't  care  for  me  as  you 
used  to  before  you  took  up  with  that  long- 
legged  Budolf.  Well,  I  shall  find  another 
friend  too." 

Fritz  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  When  you  find  that  I  love  Rudolf  better 
than  I  love  you,  dear  child,  then  you  may 
pat  some  one  in  my  place — not  before.  No\i» 
go  in  and  shut  the  door  ;  you  must  not  stand 
in  the  street,"  he  said  gravely. 

She  looked  rebellious,  but  his  grave  eyes 
mastered  her.  She  went  in  and  the  door 
closed  behind  her.  Then  she  stamped  her 
little  foot  and  shook  her  pretty  head. 
"  Fritz  is  so  solemn.  Could  he  not  see  that 
I  was  joking  %  "  The  little  creature  flushed 
like  a  rose  with  vexation.  ''I  meant  him 
to  answer  quite  differently.  He  is  good,  but 
he  is  a  slow-coach  after  alL  I  heard  mother 
say  it,  and  it  made  me  angry  then  ;  but  I  can 
see  she  was  right." 

Fritz  went  on,  not  without  giving  a  look 
as  he  passed  by  at  the  beautiful  fountain 
which  glittered  in  the  fresh  morning  light, 
and  also  on  the  lovely  Frauenkirche.  The 
market  place  here  was  full  of  bustle,  and  he 
was  glad  to  avoid  it  by  striking  into  a  narrow 
street  of  old  houses,  with  quaint  peaked  tops 


to  the  roofs  like  Red  Riding  Hoods,  under 
which  open  doors  and  projecting  cranes 
beside  them  told  their  own  story. 

Very  soon  Fritz  came  to  a  bridge  over  the 
yellow  river,  so  hemmed  in  by  houses  brist- 
ling with  signs  and  by  other  bridges,  some  of 
them  covered  with  houses,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  water  were  thick  with  a  perpetual  fret 
to  be  free.  He  lingered  on  the  bridge — the 
pictures  he  saw  from  it  always  fascinated 
him,  and  now  they  had  fresh  beauty  to  his  eyes 
in  the  early  morning  light;  but  when  he 
crossed  to  the  other  side  he  saw  that  he  had 
no  time  to  spare,  and  he  hurried  on  past  St. 
Lorenz  and  across  several  streets  rich  in 
quaint  houses  till  he  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  museum. 

A  tall,  square-shouldered  young  fellow 
stood  there  waiting  for  him.  He  looked 
strong  and  active  enough,  and  his  dark  eyes 
and  slightly  overhanging  forehead  were  full 
of  keen  intelligence ;  but  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  unpleasant,  the  nose  was  thick,  and 
the  mouth  was  too  full-lipped  and  heavy. 

*'  You  are  a  nice  fellow,  I  must  say,"  he 
broke  out  jeeringly,  "  to  hurry  a  fellow  out 
of  his  bed  an  hour  too  soon,  and  then  to  keep 
him  waiting.  I'll  bet  a  mark  you  went  all 
the  way  round  by  the  Pfarrhaus  to  see  your 
child  sweetheart." 

Fritz  smiled,  and  his  eyes  looked  very 
sweet  as  he  answered,  "  WeD,  I  did,  and  why 
should  I  not  %  You  and  little  Anna  are  the 
only  two  friends  I  have,  and  I  have  known 
her  longest." 

Rudolf  laughed  teasingly.  ''She  is  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  I  believe.  Now  look 
here,  Fritz,  you  cannot  hope  to  marry  her 
for  seven  years  to  come,  and  you  are  not  a 
likely  fellow  to  win  the  sort  of  girl  she  will 
be  then ;  she  is  going  to  be  a  beauty." 

Fritz  laughed.  "Come  in  with  me,"  he 
said. 

Gottfried,  the  old  custodian,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  Fritz  Petersen,  seemed  to  be 
greatly  impressed  by  his  friend.  Rudolf 
looked  older  than  Fritz,  though  he  was  only 
seventeen,  but  his  face  had  lost  the  frank 
boyish  expression  which  a  smile  brought  to 
his  companion's  earnest  face.  It  was  easy  to 
see,  as  the  boys  studied  the  same  picture  and 
made  comments  on  it,  that  Fritz  best  knew 
what  he  was  talking  of,  and  yet  it  was  evident 
that  a  certain  swagger  in  Rudolf's  broad 
shoulders,  and  his  self-confident  voice,  greatly 
impressed  the  custodian,  for  he  bestowed  most 
of  his  attentions  on  Fritz's  friend. 

"  Let  us  go  on  to  the  burgomaster's  por- 
trait," Fritz  said  ;  "  all  this  is  nothing  beside 
Durer." 
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''  Well,  well,  I  am  coming  all  in  good  time ; 
but  tell  me  if  that  is  not  a  pretty  face — ^the 
costume,  too,  is  chaiining ;  I  must  make  a 
note  of  it  for  Irene.  Ah,  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  sister  does  nothing  but  praise  you ;  let 
me  see,  she  says  you  have  the  most  wonderful 
gray  eyes  she  ever  saw." 

"  Nonsense  1 "  The  gray  eyes  flashed  with 
vexation.  "  Come  on,  Budolf,  or  you  will 
go  away  without  studying  the  Holzschuher 
portrait ;  I  tell  you  it  is  worth  twenty  of 
Herr  Meyer's  lectures." 

He  waited  a  few  minutes ;  then,  when  his 
friend  turned  back  to  look  at  a  bit  of  wood- 
carving,  Fritz  lost  patience  and  went  on 
without  him. 

He  had  often  studied  the  marvellous 
portrait,  and  each  time  he  seemed  to  find 
in  it  a  fresh  lesson.  "Truly,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  looked  at  it,  "  this  man  had 
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genius. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,"  a  voice  said 
behind  Fritz,  "  you  are  wasting  your  time ; 
you  could  never  sell  an  ugly  laboured  old 
thing  like  that,  so  where  is  the  use  of  study- 
ing it.  Copy  your  little  sweetheart,  or 
paint  any  girl's  head,  so  long  as  she  is  pretty  ; 
those  are  the  things  that  please  the  public 
more  than  all  your  high  art  productions." 

Fritz  turned  round  eagerly.  "  How  often 
am  I  to  tell  you  that  a  man  with  a  gift 
has  his  duty  to  do  by  it  as  well  as  towards  the 
public.  A  man  has  to  raise  his  public  by  his 
art,  not  to  lower  everything  by  thinking 
only  of  money.  Do  you  think  the  work  of 
Albert  Diirer  would  have  been  so  priceless  if 
he  had  not  striven  to  do  the  very  best  he 
could.  Ah,  but  it  is  not  in  Nuremberg  that 
you  must  judge  of  our  beloved  master ;  when 
we  go  to  Vienna  and  Munich  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  I  know  what  the  pictures 
must  be  from  the  engravings." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Rudolf,  "  I  have  seen  a 
Guido  and  a  Carlo  Dolce,  and  I  would  far 
rather  paint  like  either  of  them  than  attempt 
this  pin-pointy  ugliness."  Then  he  looked  at 
his  watch — "  I  thought  so,  Master  Dreamer ; 
we  are  due  at  the  school." 


Part  II. 

Anna  Schmidt  was  now  seventeeen,  and 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  any  girl  in 
Nuremberg.  She  had  kept  her  birthday 
two  days  ago,  and  even  if  she  had  been 
unconscious  of  her  beauty,  she  could  not 
have  helped  learning  something  about  it  on 
that  day,  so  complimentary  were  the  letters 
and  the  gifts  that  were  lavished  on  her.  She 


was  perhaps  a  little  spoiled.  She  was  so 
bright  and  sweet  that  she  had  only  herself  to 
study ;  whatever  she  did  was  sure  to  please 
her  idolizing  parents. 

There  had  been  however  one  cloud  on  her 
little  festival,  the  absence  of  Fritz  Petersen  ; 
he  had  spent  the  last  three  years  at  Munich 
with  his  friend  Rudolf.  Lately  they  had 
both  been  trying  for  the  Academy  gold 
medal ;  but  Munich  with  its  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  had  injured  Fritz  Petersen's 
health,  and  he  had  hardly  been  able  to 
get  his  picture  finished  by  the  appointed  day 
for  sending  it  in.  He  had  told  Aiina  all  this 
in  a  loving  letter,  and  with  it  be  had 
sent  her  a  little  folio  of  etchings.  These 
lay  scattered  on  the  cushions  of  the  window 
seat  on  which  Anna  sat,  and  they  seemed 
more  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  room,  with 
its  low  diamond-paned  casements  and  heavy 
beamed  ceiling,  and  the  cumbrous  carved 
furniture  around  her,  than  with  the  dainty 
maiden  herself  in  her  fashionable  wasp- 
waisted  gown  and  the  modem  jewelry  at 
her  white,  smooth  throat  and  round,  supple 
wrists. 

She  looked  impatiently  at  the  quaint 
clock  that  stood  in  one  comer,  opposite  an 
earthenware  stove  in  the  other. 

"  The  train  has  been  due  half-an-hour,"  she 
said  poutingly.  Then  her  thoughts  went  on, 
"  He  has  no  mother  to  go  and  see  now. 
I  thought  he  would  come  to  me  directly." 

Frau  Schmidt  though  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  her  knitting  seemed  to  be  following  her 
daughter's  thoughts. 

'•'He  will  be  here  directly,  sweet  child. 
He  loves  you  dearly  poor  fellow,  though  I 
must  say  he  has  not  a  fitting  tast^e  in  g^s." 
*  Anna  began  to  put  back  the  etchings  in 
the  folio.  It  was  delightful  to  see  how  the 
light,  for  it  was  still  afternoon,  concentrated 
itself  on  the  lovely  waves  of  the  girl's  golden 
hair  ;  the  light  seemed  to  have  got  entangled 
there  and  to  shine  out  afresh  as  some  turn  of 
the  graceful  head  set  it  free. 

"Such  a  dull  gift,"  her  mother  went  on — 
**  if  he  had  sent  a  ring  now  or  even  a  waist 
clasp — but  then,"  she  looked  admiringly  at 
her  daughter,  *'you  were  only  a  pretty  child 
when  he  last  saw  you,  my  darling ;  he  will 
learn  better." 

Anna  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  diamond- 
shaped  panes  of  the  casement.  She  was 
proud  of  living  in  the  ancient  house,  but  her 
taste  for  modern  ways  and  also  for  luxuries 
sometimes  jarred  with  her  surroundings.  It 
seemed  to  her  now  as  she  looked  out  at  the 
old  church  so  near  the  window,  that  Fritz 
was  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  old  house. 
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What  would  he  say  to  her  new-fashioned 
tastes)  And  then  she  remembered  her 
mother's  words  ;  if  three  years  had  so  changed 
her,  they  must  also  have  changed  her  friend. 
The  door  opened  and  Fritz  Petersen  came 
in.  He  went  up  and  kissed  Madame  Schmidt 
and  inquired  for  her  husband ;  but  when  he 
came  to  Anna  he  stood  looking  at  her  in 
silence.  For  an  instant  he  did  not  take  in  his 
the  small  dimpled  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 
When  he  did,  he  pressed  his  lips  on  it  with  a 
sort  of  reverent  wonder ;  he  could  scarcely 
speak,  so  great  was  his  surprise  at  the 
marvellous  change  he  saw. 

Anna  had  become  too  well  used  to  ad- 
miration to  feel  embarrassed;  she  smiled 
with  radiant  triumph  as  she  made  room  for 
Fritz  to  sit  beside  her  in  the  window  recess. 
"  Well  V*  she  said,  with  a  bright  smile  that 
still  further  heightened  the  contrast  between 
her  and  the  sickly,  worn-looking  student. 
*^  I  am  longing  to  hear  if  you  have  won  the 
medal.'' 

''That  is  in  the  future,"  he  answered. 
**  The  pictures  only  went  in  yesterday ;  the 
result  will  not  be  known  for  a  fortnight 
— perhaps  longer." 

"  But  you  are  sure  to  get  it ;  oh  !  you  know 
you  are,  Fritz."  This  was  in  answer  to  his 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  No,  I  could  never  feel  sure ;  and  also 
I  have  to  remember  that  altogether  I  have 
lost  three  weeks  since  Midsummer.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  do  this  without  risk,  and 
besides  there  are  many  of  the  students  whose 
chance  is  good." 

Anna  shook  her  head  now.  She  had  been 
<iisappointed  with  Fritz  when  he  came  in; 
but  the  glow  of  admiration  in  his  eyes  was 
winning  upon  her,  and  her  old  belief  in  him 
came  back  strongly. 

•*  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  so,  but  I  should 
like  you  to  name  one  who  has  as  good  a 
chance  as  you." 

"  There  are  several.  Your  old  enemy 
IRudolf  ImhofE  has  become  a  very  careful 
worker ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were 
to  make  a  great  painter  after  all." 

"Never,  never,"  Anna  spoke  so  vehem- 
ently that  her  quiet  mother  looked  up  in 
surprise  from  her  knitting.  **  I  have  heard 
people  speak  of  him  ;  he  will  make  a  popular 
painter,  but  not  a  great  one.  Is  he,"  she 
hesitated,  "  as  conceited  as  ever,  Fritz  ?  " 

A  flush  came  into  his  face.  ''  So  hard  on  him 
«till !  Well  you  can  soon  judge.  You  have 
made  acquaintance  with  his  sister,  it  seems  ; 
she  is  sure  to  bring  him  here  one  of  these 
days.  I  left  him  in  Munich  ;  he  has  a  good 
many  friends  there." 


"  I  love  Irene  !  Ah,  Fritz,  why  did  you  not 
choose  her  for  a  friend  ?  She  is  so  good,  so 
unselfish,  she  gives  up  everything  for  that 
brother.  Do  you  know  she  gave  up  a  journey 
to  Italy  which  she  had  set  her  heart  on,  that 
he  might  have  the  money )  " 

'*I  had  not  heard  of  it."  Fritz  spoke 
indifferently ;  he  was  not  interested  in  Irene 
Imhoff,  and  he  wanted  Anna  to  talk  about 
herself. 

"  He  ought  to  have  told  you."  She  looked 
prettily  indignant.  **  Irene's  god-father  gave 
her  a  hundred  pounds  last  autumn,  and  she 
was  going  to  Rome  with  an  old  friend  who 
always  winters  there ;  and  then  one  day  she 
said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  going,  but  do  not  ask 
any  questions.  I  have  another  use  for  the 
money.'  She  would  never  have  told  me,  but 
Frau  Imhoff  told  mother  afterwards  that 
Irene  had  been  paying  her  brother's  debts. 
Oh,  Fritz !  I  call  it  too  much  to  give  up.  I 
could  never  have  done  it." 

"Yes,  you  would,"  Fritz  said  fondly. 
"  You  would  always  be  good  and  noble  what- 
ever happened." 

"  Should  It"  Anna  sighed.  The  talk  was  be- 
coming too  grave  for  her,  and  she  very  soon 
succeeded  in  teasing  Fritz  into  a  merrier 
mood. 

Frau  Schmidt  had  fallen  into  a  doze  over 
her  knitting,  and  the  young  painter  became 
more  and  more  infatuated  with  his  beautiful 
companion. 

At  his  mother's  death  her  little  fortune 
had  come  to  him,  and  he  had  already  the 
means  of  keeping  a  modest  home  of  his 
own.  He  had  several  commissions  for 
portraits,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  gained  the 
gold  medal  popular  success  would  be  sure  to 
follow.  Till  now  he  had  always  looked  on 
Anna  as  his  future  wife.  No  promises  had 
been  exchanged  between  them,  but  he  had 
tacitly  felt  .that  she  belonged  to  him,  and 
that  Frau  Schmidt  regarded  him  as  a  son. 
To-day  the  sight  of  Anna's  brilliant  beauty 
had  disturbed  his  serene  certainty,  and  besides 
there  was  a  change  in  Anna  herself.  A  certain 
style  both  in  her  manner  and  in  her  dress 
made  him  feel  further  apart  from  her. 
"  Yes,"  he  thought,  "  there  are  other  distinc- 
tions in  the  world  besides  the  fame  that 
awaits  a  successful  artist." 

He  sate  gazing  at  the  beautiful  girl  and 
wondering  how  she  felt  towards  him. 

"  Try  her,"  his  hopes  whispered,  and  then, 
as  he  noted  her  dainty  pale  blue  dress  and 
her  ornaments,  he  thought  it  would  be  safer 
to  wait ;  Anna  would  expect  greater  luxury 
than  he  could  give  her  yet. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"    she  said 
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softly.  His  loving  looks  had  won  her  in 
spite  of  herself.  "  If  you  have  a  trouble  you 
must  tell  it  to  me.  Do  you  not  remember 
in  the  old  days  it  was  I  who  used  to  tell 
you  my  troubles  1  What  a  baby  I  was,  and 
how  good  you  were  to  me — so  good,  Fritz.*' 

She  gave  him  such  a  lovely  look  that  he 
longed  to  take  her  into  his  arms. 

"  How  could  any  trouble  stay  beside  you  ! " 
he  said  passionately. 

Anna,  looked  startled,  and  she  moved 
further  into  her  comer  of  the  window-seat. 
This  sort  of  thing  had  been  said  to  her,  but 
not  in  a  deep,  earnest  voice,  nor  with  the 
fervid  look  that  made  Fritz  Petersen's  eyes 
shine  like  dark  jewels  while  he  spoke.  She 
held  up  a  pretty  white  finger  at  him. 

"  Now,  Fritz,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
get  serious  again.  You  have  come  to 
Nuremberg  to  rest,  you  say ;  well  then,  you 
are  to  come  here  every  day  and  amuse  me. 
But  mind,  sir,  I  will  not  permit  one  serious 
word.  Ah,  here  is  father ;  you  will  have  to 
amuse  him  too,  remember." 


Part  III. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  gone  by  more  quickly 
for  Fritz  than  it  did  for  Anna.  She  was 
feverishly  impatient  about  the  result  of  the 
competition,  while  he  forgot  everything  else 
when  he  was  beside  her.  He  had  become 
absorbed  in  the  dear  delight  of  her  presence, 
and  the  time  between  his  visits  seemed  to  be 
an  exile  which  he  tried  to  bear  as  well  as  he 
could. 

At  last  the  news  came.  The  medal  had 
been  adjudged  to  Rudolf  ImhofF.  Fritz 
Petersen  was  second  on  the  list. 

But  until  he  told  the  news  to  Anna  Fritz 
did  not  realize  how  much  he  had  lost.  He 
found  her  in  her  favourite  window-seat. 

"Dearest  girl,"  he  said  tenderly,  after  he 
had  told  her,  "  it  changes  nothing  in  me  ;  if  it 
changes  things  for  me,  that  will  be  because 
my  friends  do  not  look  at  it  reasonably. 
How  can  I  help  it  if  Rudolf,  when  he  exerts 
it,  has  really  more  talent  than  I  have?" 

Anna's  fair  face  reddened,  and  she 
clenched  her  hands  with  a  despair  that  did 
not  fit  with  their  dimpled  prettiness. 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  just  what  signifies ;  I  did 
not  want  him  to  have  a  chance  of  showing  it. 
Dear,  dear  Fritz,  you  are  a  genius,  and  I  am 
only  a  silly  girl ;  but  can  you  not  see  as  I  do 
that  it  does  not  really  signify  which  has  the 
most  talent?  It  is  he  who  knows  how  to 
bring  his  talent  to  the  best  market  who  is 
sure  of  success,  and  success  is  everything.^ 
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"  Anna ! " 

He  looked  more  disturbed  than  she  had 
ever  seen  him. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,"  she  said  smiling. 
"  I  know  you  do  not-like  clever  women ;  that  is 
not  my  own  make-up,  Fritz.  I  heard  father 
say  it  to  the  burgomaster  when  they  were 
talking  about  your  talents  ;  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  true  ;  success  is,  after  all,  what  every  one 
strives  for,  and  the  person  who  best  succeeds 
in  pleasing  the  public  is  sure  of  a  popular 
success." 

Fritz  found  there  was  no  use  in  arguing 
with  her.  She  shook  her  head  and  said  she 
should  put  on  mourning  for  his  failure. 

"  I  could  have  borne  it  better  if  it  had  been 
any  one  else,"  she  said  ;  "  but  when  you  knew 
my  dislike  to  Herr  Imhoff,  you  ought  not  to 
have  let  him  win  the  medal." 

Fritz  rose  to  go  away ;  he  felt  jarred,  but 
he  thought  perhaps  his  keen  disappointment 
had  clouded  his  spirits  to-day.  **  You  will 
get  over  that,"  he  said.  "  You  are  sure  to 
see  him  soon,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
gratulate him  ;  according  to  your  own  showing 
you  ought  now  to  take  him  into  favour," 

Anna  looked  unbelieving. 

"I  will  be  civil  of  course,  because  he  is 
your  friend,  but  I  can  never  like  Rudolf 
ImhofE ;  a  friend  of  mine  who  met  him  in 
Munich  ^ys  that  he  thinks  himself  very 
handsome.     I  cannot  bear  a  beauty  man." 

She  kissed  her  hand  to  Fritz  as  he  went 
out ;  she  was  already  sorry  that  she  had  been 
so  hard  on  her  old  friend.  She  ran  out  after 
him  and  called  down  the  broad  staircase  : — 

"  Fritz,  find  out  when  Herr  Imhoff  is  com- 
ing, so  that  you  may  be  here  too.  I  shall 
want  you." 

He  kissed  back  his  thanks ;  he  looked  hap- 
pier than  when  he  had  said  Good-bye. 

There  was  a  keen  east  wind  blowing,  ajid 
perhaps  Fritz  Petersen  had  been  more  moved 
than  he  knew  by  the  certainty  of  his  disap- 
pointment. When  he  left  Anna  he  went  to 
sec  a  friend  who  lived  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  and  came  home  late  with  the  wind  in 
his  teeth.  He  passed  a  fevered  night,  and 
next  morning  he  had  to  call  in  a  doctor,  who 
ordered  him  to  keep  in  bed. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  felt  that  he 
must  see  Anna  again. 

While  he  lay  burning  with  fever  he  had 
been  thinking  incessantly  of  her ;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  although  he  felt  sure  she  loved  him, 
he  had  not  in  plain  words  said  that  he  loved 
her,  nor  had  he  asked  the  formal  consent  of 
her  parents  to  his  suit. 

It  was  too  soon  to  speak  of  marriage,  but  he 
ought  to  make  it  clear  both  to  Anna  and  to 
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Herr  Schmidt  that  he  only  waited  for.  her 
sake,  so  that  he  might  surround  her  with 
every  comfort.  There  must  be  no  doubt  as  to 
his  intentions. 

When  the  doctor  came  next  morning  Fritz 
told  him  that  he  must  go  to  the  Pfarrhaus. 

The  doctor  was  peremptory  in  his  refusal. 

''I  cannot  permit  the  slightest  impru- 
dence," he  said;  ''it  might  do  you  serious 
harm  ;  no,  you  must  not  go  out." 

Fritz  had  to  content  himself  with  writing  to 
Anna.  He  said  a  bad  cold  kept  him  away,  but 
he  did  not  tell  her  his  love  in  writing;  he 
wanted  to  see  it  reflected  in  her  sweet  face. 

Meantime  Rudolf  Imhoff  had  returned. 
His  family  had  seen  him  several  times  in 
Munich,  but  he  had  not  come  home  for  three 
years. 

*'  How  old-fashioned  and  behind  the  world 
everything  seems,"  he  said  to  Irene  as  he 
looked  round  him.  ''  You  must  really  get 
some  fresh  curtains  ;  those  green  stuff  horrors 
make  me  feel  ill.  Have  you  nothing  to  show 
a  fellow  in  this  sleepy  old  town  1 " 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  and  see  Anna 
Schmidt  ? "  Irene  said ;  *'  she  is  fresh  and 
lovely  enough  to  brighten  a  duller  town  than 
ours." 

Rudolf  turned  from  his  scoffing  survey  of 
the  room  and  kissed  his  tall,  thoughtful- 
looking  sister. 

''  That  is  well  bethought,  good  sister,"  he 
said ;  "  yes,  let  me  see  what  the  saucy  little 
girl  has  grown  into.  Too  much  of  the  doll,  eh  ? 
But  I  always  predicted  that  Anna  Schmidt 
would  be  a  beauty." 

Irene  smiled  ;  she  felt  secretly  triumphant 
at  the  surprise  which  she  felt  sure  awaited 
her  brother. 


Part  IV. 

Fritz  Petersen  had  borne  his  imprison- 
ment for  a  week.  Herr  Schmidt  called,  but 
he  met  the  doctor  coming  out,  and  contented 
himself  with  taking  a  medical  report  instead 
of  going  in  to  see  the  invalid.  Herr  Schmidt 
was  kind,  but  he  was  ambitious ;  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  friendship  between  the  young 
painter  and  his  daughter,  but  he  could  never 
have  brought  himself  to  thwart  his  idolized 
child's  wishes.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to 
make  his  inquiries  without  being  obliged  to 
carry  messages  between  the  young  people. 
Moreover  he  quite  forgot  to  deliver  a  little 
note  which  Anna  had  sent  in  reply  to  Fritz's 
letter.  He  forgot  it  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then,  feeling  that  it  might  get  him  into 


trouble   if   his   neglect  were  discoverod,  he 
burnt  it. 

"I  am  sadly  disappointed  in  Fritz  Peter- 
sen," he  said  to  his  wife ;  "  every  one  is 
saying  he  ought  to  have  got  the  medal.  I 
hear  this  young  Imhoff  is  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  and  is   sure   to  succeed." 

And  now  the  wind,  as  fickle  as  popular 
repute,  veered  suddenly  from  east  to  north, 
and,  on  the  morning  after  Herr  Schmidt's 
visit,  the  houses  showed  their  stepped  gables 
and  dormer  windows,  oriels,  and  balconies 
masked  with  snow.  The  fall  was  so  con- 
tinuous that  by  evening  all  street  sounds 
were  muffled  on  the  soft  white  ground,  and 
the  city  looked  ghost- like. 

Fritz  was  feeling  sleepy  as  he  sat  near  his 
stove,  when  in  came  Rudolf  ImhofP. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  Fritz  said,  and  he 
shook  hands  heartily ;  "  when  did  you  come  ? " 

"  Oh  !  I  came  days  ago.  I  could  not  come 
to  you  before.  I  am  sorry  about  the  medal, 
of  course — better  luck  for  you  next  time. 
You  have  a  bad  cough  indeed.  You  must 
keep  within,  old  comrade,"  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  feeling  in  his  voice. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  Fritz  said  ;  "  I  want  to 
hear  about  the  distribution." 

"  Why,  you  must  have  seen  about  it  in 
the  newspaper;"  but  he  began  to  give  an 
amusing  and  graphic  account  of  all  that  had 
happened.  Fritz  laughed  heartily  at  some 
of  his  friend's  descriptions.  At  last  when 
Rudolf  paused,  Fritz  asked  if  he  had  been  to 
the  Schmidts'.  They  were  sitting  before  the 
stove  with  a  lamp  on  the  table  behind  them, 
but  it  seemed  to  Fritz  that  his  friend's  dark 
face  reddened,  when  he  asked  this  question, 

"  Yes  I  have  been  there,"  Rudolf  answered. 
**  Anna  is  a  pretty  little  creature  enough ; 
too  small  though;  but  you  cannot  have 
everything.  She  and  my  sister  seem  to  be 
great  friends." 

"I  believe  so.  I  have  not  seen  your 
sister  since  my  retui-n." 

'^  She  told  me  so.  Poor  Irene,  she  thinks  a 
great  deal  about  you ;  she  is  sorry  to  hear 
you  are  ill.  That  reminds  me,  my  mother 
has  sent  you  a  compote  said  to  be  excellent 
for  sore  throat  and  cough." 

When  his  visitor  left  him  Fritz  sat  looking 
at  the  jar  of  preserves.  It  was  certainly 
very  kind  in  mere  acquaintances  like  the 
ImhofPs  to  think  of  him  in  his  illness. 

The  next  morning  Herr  Schmidt  called. 

"My  wife  is  sending  you  some  jelly,  I 
believe,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  always  good  to  the 
sick  you  know.  But  how  you  cough,  my 
young  friend ;  you  ought  not  to  admit  visitors. 
I  shall  tell  my  wife  she  must  not  come  and 
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see  you.  There  you  are  coughing  again. 
I  had  better  leave  you.  By  the  by,  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  your  friend  ImhofP. 
What  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  clever  too  I  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  friendship  with  him. 
There,  you  really  must  not  talk." 

He  went  away  regardless  of  Fritz's  en- 
treaties. **  We  shall  hear  how  you  get  on 
from  Imhoff,"  he  said  as  he  went  out. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  house  Herr 
Schmidt  assured  himself  that  Fritz  Petersen 
WAS  an  altogether  feeble  creature;  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  fit  to  marry  his  daughter. 

The  snow  lasted  and  Fritz  did  not  lose  his 
cough ;  but  he  felt  able  to  work  again,  and 
this  in  a  measure  reconciled  him  to  his  im- 
prisonment. 

About  ten  days  after  his  previous  visit 
Rudolf  again  came  to  see  him.  He  found 
Fritz  sitting  before  his  easel. 

"  Bravo,  you  are  better,"  he  said.  "  I 
shall  give  a  good  account  of  you  at  the 
Pfarrhaus." 

A  chill  fell  on  Fritz,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
snow  were  drifting  in  at  the  casement. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  Pfarrhausi  "  Ru- 
dolf nodded.  **  You  will  say  to  them  that  I 
long  to  be  with  them  again." 

Rudolf  did  not  answer  directly,  he  seemed 
to  be  making  up  his  mind  what  to  say.  He 
walked  up  to  a  sketch  on  the  wall,  although 
there  was  not  light  enough  at  that  part  of 
the  room  to  see  it  clearly.  All  at  once  he 
turned  round. 

"  Well,  comrade  Fritz,  this  is  not  a  visit, 
I  only  came  in  for  tidings  as  I  passed,  and  I 
am  glad  to  get  good  ones.  Yes,  indeed,  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  Pfarrhaus." 

He  shook  the  invalid's  hand  before  it  was 
offered,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  So 
intent  was  Fritz  on  his  friend's  last  words 
that  he  scarcely  roused  when  Rudolf 
slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the 
Pfarrhaus."  What  could  it  mean  1  Rudolf 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  Herr  Schmidt  and 
his  wife,  and  he  had  only  spoken  to  Anna 
once  or  twice  before  he  went  to  Munich. 

His  night  was  troubled  by  strange  dreams, 
in  which  all  trust  in  others  seemed  to  desert 
him. 

Morning  came  at  last.  Bright  sunshine 
streamed  in  at  his  windows,  and  when  he  rose, 
glad  to  leave  the  bed  and  the  sad  night 
visions  which  he  shrank  from  recalling,  the 
change  of  temperature  told  him  that  a  thaw 
had  begun.  He  breathed  far  more  easily,  and 
his  cough  had  almost  subsided.  His  spirits 
rose  with  a  sense  of  relief — it  was  cheering 
when  he  looked  out  to  see  that  the  snow  w^as 


nearly  gone.  Fritz  smiled  at  the  foolish 
fancies  that  had  possessed  him  through  the 
night.  Why  should  he  doubt  his  heart's 
beloved,  or  his  old  comrade  1 

The  doctor  did  not  pay  his  usual  visit,  and 
the  unbroken  solitude  told  on  Fritz  Petersen's 
nerves.  He  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
his  room  like  an  animal  in  a  cage,  all  the 
patience  and  endurance  with  wliich  he  had 
schooled  himself  fled.  He  went  to  the  window 
in  a  desperate  mood,  resolved  to  go  at  once 
to  the  Pfarrhaus  and  end  this  misery  of 
doubt,  but  he  saw  that  the  melted  snow  had 
turned  the  narrow  street  in  which  he  lodged 
into  a  shallow  river.  Once  more  he  sternly 
rebuked  his  own  want  of  trust.  He  began  to 
look  through  a  portfolio  of  old  sketches,  and 
presently  he  came  on  the  sketch  he  had  made 
of  Anna  when  he  left  Nuremberg.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  it  was  meant 
for  the  lovely  girl  who  had  smiled  so  sweetly 
at  him  from  the  stair-head  three  weeks  ago. 
And  yet  this  face  was  very  dear  to  him,  it 
helped  him  too  against  his  suspicions.  It 
wore  just  the  old  look  with  which  Anna  had 
listened  to  his  day-dreams,  or  had  watched 
him  as  he  sketched  under  her  eyes  studies  for 
the  great  picture  which  for  years  he  had 
determined  to  create. 

He  looked  into  the  folio  again,  and  drew 
out  the  sketch  for  this  picture,  which  he  and 
Anna  had  so  often  talked  about,  for  child  as 
she  was  she  had  always  listened  to  his  artistic 
dreams  as  if  she  understood  them.  The 
subject  of  the  design  was  Truth  and  Purity 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  False- 
hood and  mocked  at  by  a  degenerate  crowd. 
Truth  was  represented  unclothed,  her  beauti- 
ful hair  hanging  like  a  veil  around  her; 
Falsehood  was  richly  dressed,  only  her  bosom 
and  her  arms  were  lavishly  revealed ;  she 
pointed  derisively  to  the  unadorned  simplicity 
of  Truth.  Truth's  face  was  beautiful  in  its 
sadness,  but  the  other  face  had  a  mere  sen- 
suous prettiness.  Fritz  started  as  he  looked 
at  it ;  it  was  not  really  like  her,  and  yet  for 
an  instant  it  had  reminded  him  of  Anna. 

As  daylight  faded  his  heart  became  heavier 
— clouds  seemed  to  darken  his  mind.  He 
looked  again  at  Anna's  portrait  as  he  slowly 
replaced  it  in  the  folio.  It  was  lovely — ^how 
could  he  be  surprised  if  the  sight  of  the 
reality  had  bewitched  his  comrade  ? 

Yes,  it  was  possible  that  Rudolf  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Anna,  but  there  was  no  proof 
that  his  love  was  returned.  There  was  no 
proof,  he  repeated,  but  the  words  failed  to 
convince  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  for  he  had  given 
up  his  effort  not  to  dwell  on  this  torture,  the 
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effort  had  proved  too  exhausting ;  **  all  this 
doubt  is  my  own  fault,  I  should  have  spoken 
out  frankly ;  Anna  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  she 
may  justly  resent  my  backwardness,  but  I 
know  she  has  not  forgotten  her  old  friend.  I 
believe  she  is  longing  to  see  me  again." 

And  then  his  natural  himiility  checked 
him — how  could  an  unattractive  silent  man 
hope  to  rival  that  handsome  brilliant-tongued 
Kudolf,  who  was  not  handicapped  by  any 
scruples,  for  Fritz  knew,  though  his  charity 
i*ebuked  the  suggestion,  that  to  point  a  jest 
with  a  keener  tip  Kudolf  would  not  spare  the 
failings  of  his  nearest  and  dearest.  He 
fastened  up  the  folio  and  replaced  it  against 
the  wall,  then  once  more  he  looked  out.  The 
street  was  much  drier,  near  the  houses  the 
way  seemed  even  tolerable  for  walking. 

Fritz  turned  abruptly  from  the  window, 
he  would  not  listen  to  any  misgivings,  he 
took  down  his  coat  and  hat ;  he  felt  like  a 
reprieved  prisoner  as  he  once  more  opened 
the  door  of  his  room,  ready  to  start.  When 
he  reached  the  street  door  he  met  his  land- 
lady.    She  stepped  back  in  alarm. 

"  Ah,  may  Heaven  protect  us  all,"  she  said  ; 
"  Herr  Petersen,  it  is  too  great  a  risk  for  you 
to  go  out  in  this  damp  and  at  this  time  of 
day.* 

Fritz  laughed  into  her  kind  troubled  face. 
''  I  shall  not  be  gone  long,''  he  said  ;  ''  it  is 
mach  warmer,  a  little  air  will  freshen  me  up." 

He  hurried  on  to  the  Ffarrhaus.  As  he 
came  into  the  Hof  he  heard  music.  This 
made  him  hesitate,  there  might  be  guests,  he 
thought,  and  airily  he  felt  he  had  mis- 
calculated his  strength.  His  temples  were 
throbbing  and  his  bi*eath  was  short  as  he 
climbed  the  old  stairs,  and  all  at  once  his 
head  became  so  giddy  that  he  had  to  cling  to 
the  stone  balustrade. 

Yes,  the  music  sounded  distinctly,  now 
that  he  had  reached  the  gallery,  into  which 
the  rooms  opened.  Fritz  paused  to  listen, 
some  one  was  playing,  and  now  a  rich  voice 
began  to  sing.  Fritz  knew  the  song  and 
its  refrain,  "  I  love  but  thee,"  and  he  knew 
too  that  Rudolf  was  the  singer.  He  opened 
the  outer  door  softly  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  music,  then  he  pushed  open  the  inner 
door,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
iilready  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene  before 
him. 

The  end  of  the  room  where  he  stood  was 
in  darkness,  but  a  shaded  lamp  on  a  table 
near  the  pianoforte  showed  him  Irene  play- 
ing the  accompaniment  to  her  brother's  song. 
Behind  her  on  a  sofa  Frau  Schmidt  seemed 
to  be  asleep  over  her  knitting. 

The  lamplight  fell  full  on  Anna's  face  as 


she  sat  in  a  low  chair  listening  with  clasped 
hands  and  parted  lips,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Erudolf.  He  stood,  turned  half  away  from 
his  sister,  he  was  looking  at  Anna,  and  as  he 
sang  his  voice  became  more  impassioned  and 
his  large  dark  eyes  shone  with  delight.  While 
Fritz  stood  listening  within  the  door  which 
he  had  only  half  opened,  the  song  ceased. 

Anna  did  not  say  thank  you,  she  did  not 
even  move,  she  drew  a  long  deep  breath. 
^*  Ah,"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  roused  from  a 
pleasant  dream. 

Rudolf  sank  on  one  knee  at  her  feet,  he 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly. 

"  Is  my  princess  content  1 "  he  said. 

Fritz  turned  to  go.  All  life  and  hope  had 
suddenly  died  within  him,  and  then  as  his 
eyes  looked  despairingly  round  he  met  Irene's 
glance.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat.  He  closed 
the  door  behind  him  so  as  to  warn  the  others 
by  its  sound,  and  then  he  went  forward  with 
an  uncertain  step  to  the  lighted  end  of  the 
room. 

Rudolf  had  started  up. 

"Welcome,  old  comiude,"  he  said  ;  "you 
have  truly  given  us  a  surprise ;  the  thaw  has 
then  made  you  once  more  sociable.' 

Fritz  merely  nodded  and  passed  on  to  Frau 
Schmidt  and  Irene — he  could  not  force  him- 
self at  once  to  face  Anna. 

"  So,"  the  matron  said  in  a  sleepy  voice, 
"  you  have  then  come  back  to  us.  Better  late 
than  never." 

"  I  could  not  come  sooner,"  he  said,  "  my 
cold  has  been " 

"  We  all  have  had  colds,"  Frau  Schmidt 
droned  out,  and  she  began  to  pick  up  the 
stitches  she  had  dropped  in  her  last  nap. 
While  Fritz  shook  hands  with  Irene  Imhoft, 
the  old  lady  left  off  the  care  of  her  stitches 
to  watch  him,  but  he  soon  turned  away  to 
Anna. 

"  You  come  at  last,"  the  girl  said 
reproachfully.  She  looked  nervous  he 
thought. 

Every  moment  increased  the  dull  pain  he 
felt  at  his  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  every  word 
he  spoke  must  make  things  worse,  and  yet  he 
went  on  eagerly. 

"  I  have  been  ill,"  he  said  ;  *•  but  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.  I  have  so 
longed  to  see  you,  Anna." 

She  looked  at  him  very  earnestly  :  sadly, 
too,  he  fancied. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  she  said.  "  You  look  ill,  you 
had  better  not  have  come  out  so  soon."  Sho 
glanced  up  at  Rudolf,  who  stood  beside  her 
listening.     "  May  he  not  see  the  portrait  1 " 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  Rudolf  answered. 

He  brought  into  the  lamplight  a  crayon 
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sketch  of  Anna.  It  was  like  her,  and  yet 
the  likeness  it  conveyed  pained  Fritz  ;  it  was 
such  a  piece  of  mere  flesh  and  blood  pretti- 
ness.  He  looked  quickly  at  the  girl  with  a 
newly-aroused  suspicion  that  his  fancy  had 
painted  her  to  him  falsely.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  lovingly  on  Rudolf,  and  their  expression 
gave  the  face  a  soul  which  the  face  of  the 
portrait  wanted. 

Fritz  had  sunk  exhausted  into  a  chair, 
he  did  not  know  what  words  he  said — some 
praise,  some  blame,  he  fancied ;  but  he  saw 
that  Anna  looked  wounded  as  she  took  the 
drawing  from  him  and  gave  it  back  to 
Budolf.  Fritz  hardly  knew  what  came  next, 
till  he  found  Irene  Imhoff  standing  by  him. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  I  fear,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  you  would  be  wise  to  go  home 
at  once." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,"  he  said. 


Part  V. 

A  YEAR  has  gone  by  filled,  as  years  are, 
with  joys  and  sorrows.  In  the  city  of 
Nuremberg,  these  seem  to  have  been  unequaUy 
distributed.  Fritz  Petersen  came  nearly 
to  the  gates  of  the  grave  in  the  terribly 
severe  winter,  and  in  early  spring  when  his 
kind  doctor  had  begun  to  cherish  hopes  about 
him,  these  received  a  severe  check  by  the 
sudden  prostration  of  his  patient.  An  event 
which  brought  joy  to  the  Imhoff  family  and 
to  the  Pfarrhaus  had  nearly  quenched  the 
flame  of  life  in  Fritz  Petersen. 

"  You  managed  it  clumsily  among  you," 
the  doctor  said  to  his  cousin,  Irene  Imhoff. 
*'  Could  not  Rudolf  wait  till  I  had  got  the 
poor  fellow  safe  to  Florence,  for  he  is  bent 
on  seeing  Italy  1  Or  else  could  not  the  mar- 
riage have  taken  place  at  Munich  ]  Why  need 
Rudolf  ring  his  joy  bells  in  the  poor  lad's 
ears  1 "  he  ended  angrily.  Dr.  Imhoff  had 
become  warmly  attached  to  Fritz,  and  look- 
ing at  his  work  and  listening  to  his  talk  he 
thought  him  a  far  finer  fellow  than  his  own 
cousin  Rudolf.  But  Anna's  marriage  took 
place  at  the  end  of  March,  and  Fritz  after  a 
while  recovered  from  the  shock  and  reached 
Florence  early  in  May. 

He  wrote  once  after  his  arrival  there  to 
Irene  Imhoff,  asking  her  to  give  him  tidings 
of  the  newly-married  pair.  "  Is  Anna  happy  V' 
he  asked. 

Months  later  Irene  told  this  to  her  young 
sister-in-law  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
Pfarrhaus  on  a  chill  November  day.  Anna 
looked  older  and  graver,  perhaps  handsomer, 
although  the  brightness  had  left  her  face. 


There  was  even  a  discontented  droop  of  her 
lower  lip  as  she  listened  to  Irene. 
She  made  no  answer. 
Presently  she  said,  •*  Do  you  know  that  I 
had  to  travel  alone  to  Nuremberg  1  Rudolf 
is  so  taken  up  by  these  numerous  sitters,  he 
has  no  time  now  for  me." 

*'  But,  dearest  sister,"  Irene   said  gently 
**  you  would  not  like  Rudolf  to  neglect  his 
work.     He  is  painting  portraits,  I  suppose, 
and  I  believe  that  is  good  study,  and  profit- 
able as  well." 

"Oh,  Irene  !  I  did  not  think  you  would 
join  in  that  cry.  No,  these  are  not  exactly 
portraits.  Surely  you  have  heard  of  Rudolfs 
pretty  faces  f  I  hear  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  saloon  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  Oh,  I  am 
sick  of  them." 

"  I  have  seen  a  few,"  Irene  said  thought- 
fully; "but  those  I  saw  were  taken  from 
you,  Anna.  I  thought  them  lovely." 
Anna  shook  her  head. 
"Those  were  the  first.  And  when  thev 
made  such  a  success,  he  was  asked  to  do  as 
many  as  he  liked.  It  seemed  nice  at  first 
that  he  could  make  money  so  easily  and  get 
so  much  praise ;  and  one  grand  lady  wrote  to 
him  from  Vienna,  begging  him  to  go  there 
to  paint  her  portrait.  We  went,  but  I  was 
soon  longing  to  come  back,  for  I  used  to 
spend  all  day  alone,  and  often  he  dined  out 
or  went  to  the  opera  with  the  Princess. 
I  asked  if  I  too  could  not  go  and  see  her, 
but  Rudolf  told  me  that  a  painter's  wife  must 
learn  to  keep  out  of  sight."  The  girl  threw 
back  her  head  proudly,  but  she  checked  a  sob 
as  she  went  on.  **It  was  worse  still  in 
Paris,  I  saw  even  less  of  him  there,  though 
he  said  he  found  few  pretty  faces  to  study." 

"  Well,  dearest,"  Irene  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  pretty  sad  face,  '*  but  you  are  safe 
back  in  Nuremberg  now,  and  Rudolf  will  get 
tired  of  painting  pretty  faces.  Is  he  not 
going  to  send  a  picture  to  Paris  for  the 
Salon  I" 

"  No."  Anna  looked  very  mournful.  "  If  I 
say  anything  about  it  he  tells  me  I  am  talk- 
ing nonsense,  and — I  cannot  tell  you  all 
he  says." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  window-seat,  and 
tears  streamed  between  her  fingers  as  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  HCer 
hufiband  had  said — 

"  Fritz  Petersen  taught  you  that  romantic 
folly  about  high  art ;  why  should  I  paint  a 
picture  which  will  perhaps  be  sent  back  to 
me,  when  I  can  make  money  by  every  stroke 
in  these  heads  1 " 

She  felt  already  sorry  she  had  said  so 
much.     She  feared  that  Irene  would  think 
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her  jealous  of  the  court  which  Budolf  paid 
to  all  the  pretty  women  of  Munich.  He  told 
Anna  that  he  studied  their  faces  for  these 
ideal  heads,  for  which  he  had  now  an  estab- 
lished reputation,  but  the  young  wife  felt 
justly  wounded  that  he  could  find  so^nuch 
pleasure  away  from  her  and  in  the  society  of 
other  women.  If  he  painted  a  picture,  she 
thought,  the  serious  work  it  would  demand 
must  put  a  stop  to  his  constant  flirtations. 

She  wiped  away  her  tears  and  looked 
affectionately  at  Irene. 

''Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear,''  she  said. 
"  Rudolf  and  I  get  on  as  well  as  most  mar- 
ried  people  do,  only  we  do  not  agree  about  art. 
It  is,  you  know,  the  fault  of  your  friend  Fritz." 

Irene  winced. 

"  One  cannot  forget  what  one  has  learned 
as  a  child,  and  Fritz  Petersen  was  always 
telling  me  that  there  must  be  'Truth  in 
Beauty  as  well  as  Beauty  in  Truth,'  and  that 
art  was  meant  to  raise,  not  to  lower  the  mind 
and  the  taste.  Well  then,  Irene,  when  I  think 
of  Rudolf's  diploma  picture  and  then  of  these 
heads,  I  feel  almost  broken-hearted." 

Irene  smiled  and  patted  the  girl's  shoulder. 

''  Come,  come,"  she  said,  "  Rudolf  is  not 
five-and-twenty,  he  may  yet  fulfil  all  your 
hopes." 

Then  as  she  saw  how  mournful  the  girl 
still  looked  she  sat  down  and  played  a  lively 
waltz  tune. 

Anna  came  up  to  her  and  put  her  arm 
round  her. 

**  Mother  asks  me  to  stay,"  she  said,  **  to 
stay  till  after  New  Year's  Eve,  and  to  per- 
suade Rudolf  to  join  me,  but,  Irene,  I  think 
I  must  go  back.  I  thought  seeing  the  old 
home,  and  all  of  you  would  cheer  me,  but  in- 
stead it  has  brought  back  so  much,  oh  !  so 
much  that  I  had  forgotten ;  and  this  morning 
before  you  came  I  got  a  shock.  Your  cousin 
the  doctor  came  to  see  mother  and  he  told  her 
that  Fritz  Petersen  is  ill  again.  He  was 
much  better;  he  has  been  in  Venice  this 
autumn,  but  he  found  it  damp  there,  and  he 
wrote  to  your  cousin  to  say  he  was  on  his 
way  home.  He  arrived  last  night,  he  is  at 
your  cousin's  house." 

Irene  had  become  very  pale,  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

"  Irene,"  Anna  bent  down  and  kissed  her, 
*'  do  not  tell  him  I  am  here  ;  go  and  see  him, 
poor  fellow,  and  nurse  him  as  if  you  were  his 
sister,  but  oh  !  do  not  talk  about  me ;  if  he 
knew  I  was  here  he  would  want  to  see  me. 
I  know  he  would,  and  I — well  I  could  not 
bear  it ;  if  you  go  and  see  him  in  three  days' 
time,  it  will  be  true  to  say  I  am  in  Munich, 
tor  I  am  going  back  to  Rudolf." 


Part  VI. 

Dr.  Imhoff's  house  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Pegnitz,  not  far  from  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Lorenz. 

In  a  large  pleasant  room  of  this  house  Fritz 
Petersen  lay  propped  by  pillows  in  a  reclining 
chair.  He  looked  very  thin,  and  a  deep  flush 
on  each  cheekbone  lit  his  otherwise  wan  face 
into  unnatural  brilliancy,  his  large  earnest 
eyes  looked  more  than  ever  bright,  as  he 
gazed  at  a  canvas  placed  near  him  on  an 
easel. 

"  Will  you  move  it  so  that  the  light  falls 
on  the  faces  1 "  he  said,  and  then  as  Irene 
obeyed  him  he  smiled  sweetly  at  her  and  mur- 
mured his  thanks. 

The  large  canvas  showed  a  boldly  outlined 
crowd  of  men  and  women  drawn  with  great 
knowledge.  Only  two  figures  were  painted 
in  :  one  richly  dres.sed  and  crowned  was  seated 
as  a  judge,  the  other  stood  before  her  un- 
draped,  except  by  her  long  fair  hair.  These 
two  figures  seemed  to  live,  and  as  Irene 
gazed  at  them  she  fancied  the  lovely-faced 
woman  on  the  judgment-seat  cowered  beneath 
the  clear  blue  eyes  of  the  other. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the 
picture  clearly,  and  it  absorbed  her,  but  Fritz 
soon  recalled  her  attention  from  it. 

**  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  all  your 
goodness,"  his  eyes  glowed  as  he  fixed  them 
on  her,  "  you  and  your  cousin,  Frau  ImhofP, 
•  have  indeed  been  Sisters  of  Charity  to  me. 
Think/'  he  went  on  as  she  remained  silent, 
**  how  different  a  time  I  should  have  passed 
if  I  had  gone  back  to  my  old  lonely  lodging." 

Till  to-day  Irene  had  rarely  been  alone 
with  her  patient,  but  Dr.  Imhoff's  wife  was 
not  well,  and  the  girl  had  undertaken  sole 
charge  for  the  afternoon.  It  was  usually 
she  who  brightened  the  talk,  her  cousin  the 
doctor  had  told  her  he  believed  she  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  illness,  it  seemed  to  have  made 
her  so  cheerful.  But  to-day  Irene  had  got  a 
shock,  and  she  remained  saddened  by  it. 
Fritz  had  told  her  the  subject  of  the  picture, 
and  as  she  gazed  in  the  face  of  the  beautiful 
crowned  Falsehood,  she  saw  a  distinct  likeness 
to  Anna. 

He  still  then  loved  Rudolf's  wife,  or  he 
would  have  forgiven  her. 

As  she  studied  the  face  of  Truth  standing 
like  a  criminal  before  her  judge  the  pain  at 
Irene's  heart  became  keener.  This  face  too 
was  founded  on  Anna's,  but  it  was  Anna 
spiritualized,  ennobled :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
figxu'e  only  needed  the  long  white  garments 
and  the  aureole  of  a  saint. 

Yes,  it  was  plain  to  Irene  that  Fritz  still 
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worshipped  his  false  love.  She  thought  with 
deep  pity  of  the  sorrow  he  must  suifer,  and 
she  rejoiced  that  Anna  had  returned  to 
Munich  without  seeing  him. 

There  had  never  been  hope  in  Irene's  own 
love  for  the  young  painter,  she  had  not 
confessed  to  herself  that  her  feelings  were 
more  than  worship  of  the  genius  she  re- 
cognized in  him.  Irene  had  a  pleasant  face 
and  she  moved  gracefully,  and  her  music 
gave  a  charm  to  the  dull  hours  of  her  sick 
mother's  life,  but  even  in  childhood  she  had 
always  been  set  aside  for  her  brother,  and  it 
had  seemed  natural  to  her  that  this  should 
happen,  for  Irene  was  one  of  those  who  make 
the  mortar  of  life — no  one  knows  till  they 
are  gone  how  much  strength  and  use  lay 
hidden  under  their  apparent  insignificance. 

All  at  once  she  met  the  painter's  eyes 
fixed  wistfully  on  her  face,  and  she  forced  a 
smile  while  she  answered  his  last  woi'ds. 

"  You  would  not  have  been  lonely  even 
there  ;  your  friends  are  not  so  neglectful  as 
that,  Herr  Petersen." 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  Fritz,"  he  said,  and  he 
looked  at  her  till  her  pale  face  flushed  with 
pleasure.  ''  Do  you  not  guess  what  I  have 
thought,  Irene  ? "  he  said  earnestly,  "  not 
once,  but  always,  since  you  first  came  to 
nurse  and  cheer  me." 

**  I  cannot  guess,"  she  said  humbly.  She 
was  nearly  as  old  as  Fritz,  but  she  felt  so 
much  yotmger  and  more  ignorant — to  her  he 
seemed  a  king  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  all  else. 

**  1  have  thought  as  I  lay  here  in  this  chair, 
idle  and  useless,  now  for  so  many  weeks,  that 
I  would  give  much  to  have  known  you  earlier, 
as  I  know  you  now.  Irene,  you  have  that 
which  gives  you  a  true  insight  into  life,  you 
look  below  the  surface  and  your  hopes  reach 
beyond  life  itself.  I  see  you  when  you  fancy 
I  am  sleeping  and  I  know  that  your  heart  is 
praying  even  when  your  lips  are  still;  I 
know  that  you  pray  sometimes  for  me,  sweet 
friend." 

Irene's  tears  dropped  fast  though  she  tried 
to  check  them,  but  Fritz  went  on  as  though 
he  did  not  see  them. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  then,  why  blind 
mortals  are  allowed  to  fix  their  hopes  and 
love  on  what  is  false  and  perishable,  while 
all  the  time  they  might  have  found,  if  they 
had  striven  to  win  it,  the  true  and  steadfast 
faith  which  would  have  clung  to  them  in 
their  hour  of  shipwreck." 

Irene  felt  sorely  troubled.  "  Surely,"  she 
said,  *'  we  must  all  make  mistakes  in  life  ;  it 
may  be  too  that  an  unlooked  for  obstacle 
has  sometimes  come  in  the  way  of  hopes  we 
had  a  right  to  cherish." 


He  smiled  fondly  at  her,  but  he  sat  with- 
out speaking,  musing  on  her  words. 

•* Irene,"  he  said  at  last,  "do  you  think 
Anna  is  really  happy  in  her  marriage  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  so  frankly  that  she  felt 
surpvised.  "  Poor  little  girl,"  he  went  on, 
"I  was  very  hard  on  her  last  year^but  I 
think  now  that  I  was  wrong.  I  hope  she  is 
happy." 

"  You  will  like  to  know  that  she  clings  to 
your  teaching  in  art,"  Irene  answered,  "  and 
I  believe  in  the  end  she  will  convert  Budolph." 

Frizt  sat  upright,  his  eyes  brightened  with 
enthusiasm.  *'  So !  "  he  said,  and  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Irene,  *'  you  are  always  my  good 
angeL  You  do  not  know  what  comfort  it  is 
to  hope  that  all  was  not  time  spent  for  self." 
He  looked  fondly  at  his  own  figure  of  Truth 
and  then  his  eyes  closed,  but  he  was  not 
asleep,  Irene  heard  him  murmur  in  broken 
sentences,  ''  it  is  much,  too  much,  to  feel  all 
has  not  been  in  vain,  it  is  such  peace." 

At  last  he  slept.  .  .  .  When  he  roused  he 
saw  the  doctor  sitting  beside  him. 

"  Irene  has  been  waiting  to  say  good- 
night," said  Dr.  Imhoff  ;  "  she  says  you  have 
had  a  nice  sleep." 

Fritz  held  out  his  hand  to  Irene.  "  You 
will  forgive  me,  dear  friend,  though  it  is  I 
who  have  lost  by  my  nap.  I  have-  been 
dreaming,"  he  went  on,  fixing  his  large  eyes 
on  Irene's  face,  "  such  a  beautiful  dream. 
I  — "he  hesitated  and  glanced  at  Dr.  Imhoff. 
The  doctor  got  up  and  went  to  the  w^indow, 
he  stood  there  looking  out  while  Fritz  went 
on  speaking,  he  spoke  quickly  as  if  he  feared 
not  to  have  time  to  say  all  he  wanted. 

"  You  will  forgive  much  to  me  now,  sweet 
friend,  there  is  so  little  time  left  on  this  side 
— and  yet — and  yet  ". — he  looked  away  and 
went  on  as  if  to  himself,  "  is  it  selfish  to  try 
to  have  a  dearer  claim  on  your  friendship, 
Irene  9 "  He  said  the  last  words  to  her  ap- 
pealingly.  Irene  knelt  down  beside  him  and 
kissed  the  wasted  hand  she  had  held  in  hers. 
He  leaned  forward,  "Give  me  one  kiss,  my 
own  Irene." 

The  doctor  seemingly  was  much  interested 
in  what  was  happening  in  the  square  below. 
The  sound  of  the  closing  door  made  him  turn 
round  :  he  saw  that  Fritz  was  alone,  but 
he  was  sitting  up  in  his  chair  and  there  was 
a  happy  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  shall  get 
well  now,  Irene  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

Dr.  Imhoff  came  up  to  him  and  shook  his 
.  hand. 

"  Well  done,"  he  said,  "  that  is  good  news. 
There  are  not  many  girls  like  her  in  this 
world,  and  I  have  some  good  news  also   to 
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tell  you,  Fritz.  Some  one  who  saw  your 
picture  at  Venice  has  been  talking  about  it  to 
the  Burgomaster  and  the  town  council,  and 
the  Burgomaster  told  me  just  now  that  I  must 
get  you  well  soon  so  that  you  may  finish  the 
picture,  there  is  to  be  a  special  exhibition  of 
it  in  the  Bath-haus." 

He  stopped  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse. 

"  You  must  keep  quiet  now,  dear  old 
fellow,"  he  said  tenderly,  "I  am  going  to 
put  you  to  bed,  you  are  bound  to  have 
pleasant  dreams  to-night,  eh,  Fritz  ? " 

In  the  night  Irene  suddenly  wakened. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  some  one  had 
stood  beside  her  bed,  had  spoken  to  her  and 
vainly  tried'  to  rouse  her,  and  now  as  her 
eyes  opened  on  the  darkness,  though  she 
heard  no  voice,  she  was  conscious  of  a  pre- 
sence near  her.  Only  for  an  instant — Irene 
sprang  up,  struck  a  light  and  looked  round 
her  with  widely  opened  eyes ;  she  did  not  feel 
frightened,  but  her  sleepiness  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  strange  foreboding,  some  evil 
was  approaching  her  and  she  felt  that  each 
moment  it  came  nearer  and  pressed  on  her 
more  heavily. 

She  dressed  herself  and  then  went  softly 
down  stairs,  and  listened  at  the  door  of  her 
mother's  bed-chamber.  All  was  quiet  there, 
and  she  could  hear  the  regular  breathing  of 
the  sleeper  within. 

Ire'ne  went  back  to  her  own  room,  it  was 
a  cold  night,  but  she  could  not  go  to 
bed  again.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a  warm 
cloak  and  sat  waiting. 

The  strange  oppression  became  more 
distinct.  Now  and  then  Irene  sank  on  her 
knees  and  prayed,  but  the  weight  at  her 
heart  did  not  loose  its  hold.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  daylight  would  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  foreboding,  tidings  would 
come  to  her  or  she  must  go  to  seek  them. 

Slowly,  oh,  how  slowly,  Irene  thought, 
the  darkness  became  less  dense,  and  at  last, 
with  a  gray  face  dawn  looked  in  at  her 
windows,  and  found  its  way  into  her  room. 
But  the  light  did  not  chase  away  the  fore- 
boding that  oppressed  her.  She  roused  at 
List  and  she  looked  shivering  out  of  window. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  some  one  would  be 
astir  even  at  this  early  hour,  and  going  down 


once  more  softly  she  went  out  of  the  house 
and  took  the  way  to  Doctor  ImhofiE's. 

A  sleepy  servant  opened  the  door. 

"  So,"  the  woman  said  "  it  is  the  Fraiilein 
— it  has  been  a  sad  night  here ;  no  one  has 
slept,  the  master  has  not  even  lain  down, 
and—" 

Irene  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  ; 
the  doctor  was  coming  down  stairs. 

"  You,  Irene  1 " 

And  then  he  saw  the  deathlike  whiteness 
on  her  face  and  he  hurried  down  to  her. 

But  Irene  did  not  faint,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  learned  the  worst  in  those 
long  dark  hours. 

"  You  will  let  me  see  him  1 "  she  said  to  the 
doctor,  whose  face  was  still  anxious  as  he 
looked  at  her.  He  stood  aside  surprised  by 
her  calm  manner,  and  Irene  passed  quietly 
up  stairs  to  the  room  she  had  left  so  shoi*t  a 
while  ago. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  then 
she  stood  still. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  cried  ;  "  oh,  it  is 
too  hard." 

Too  hard  to  lose,  almost  before  she  had 
realised  its  possession,  the  unlooked-for 
happiness  that  had  come  to  her.  She 
leaned  against  the  door  by  which  she  had 
come  in.  Some  force  seemed  to  draw  hei' 
forward,  while  she  struggled  with  this  haixl 
i*ebellion  within  her;  as  she  advanced  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  calm  still  face  of  her  beloved. 

A  strange  awe  fell  on  Irene,  she  sank  on 
her  knees  beside  the  bed.  Ah  yes,  Fritz 
was  at  rest,  there  was  no  more  sadness,  no 
more  suffering  for  his  loving  heart,  and 
through  her  streaming  tears  Irene  saw  a 
half  smile  on  the  pale  lips.  It  seemed  to 
say,  *'  Rejoice  with  me,"  dear  one,  *'  I  am 
set  free." 

The  Burgomaster  kept  his  word.  Fritz 
Petersen's  unfinished  picture;  and  the  studies 
he  had  made  for  it  were  shown  in  the  Rath- 
haus  to  a  great  concourse  that  flocked  to  see 
their  young  fellow  townsman's  work. 

It  was  confidently  asserted  by  all  good 
judges  that  since  the  tim^  of  the  great 
master,  Albert  Diirer,  no  pflhter  had  been 
born  to  Nuremberg  so  full  of  promise  as  the 
student  Fritz  Petersen. 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 
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By   H.   D,   TaAiLU 


"  ^."writes  an  ancient 

3rity,  "  denotes  one 
be  seasons  of  the 
.  commencing  in  the 
lem  parts  of  the 
i  on  the  day  the 
enters  the  firat  de- 

g of  Ariea,  and  ending 

when  the  sun  leaves 
Gemini :  or  more  strictly  and  generally,  the 
spring  begins  on  the  day  vfheti  the  distance 
of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  from  the  zenith 
being  on  the  increase  is  at  a  medium  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least"  Or,  more  shortly 
and  intelligibly  (as  a  commentator  may 
venture  to  suggest),  spring  begins  at  the 
equinox  which  occurs  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  That,  at  least,  is  what  may  be  called 
the  "official"  commencement  of  the  season 
so  beloved  and  bepraised  of  bards.  Poetry, 
so  to  speak,  reports  the  arrival  of  spring  to 
the  world  as  a  navigating  officer  reports  the 
observed  solar  time  to  the  captain  of  his 
ship.  Alas !  that  the  reporter  of  spring 
cannot,  like  the  reporter  of  noon,  be  directed 
to  "make  it  so."  The  English  poet  cannot 
make  it  so ;  he  has  failed  for  many  long 
years  past  to  make  it  so ;  for  so  many,  in 
tact,  that  men  of  the  present  age  have  begun 
to  doubt  whether  in  these  islands  spring  was 
ever  "  made  so,"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
whether  the  poets  themselves  have  not  been 
in  a  conspiracy,  from  Chaucer  to  Mr. 
Browning,  to  invent  and  describe  a  purely 
mythical  season  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that 
even  the  Father  of  English  poetry  himself 
has  not  the  face  to  pretend  that  spring 
begins  in  England  with  the  so-called  vernal 
equinox,  or  in  the  month  of  March  at  alL 
It  is  of  April  that  he  sings  in  the  opening 
lines  of  his  sweet  and  breezy  prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Talei,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  start  his  pilgrims  on  tlieir 


speare  too  has  the  candour  to  admit  that  the 
daffodils  display  courage  in  coming  before 
the  swallow  dares,  to  "  take  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty  : "  so  that  if  the  present 
month  alone  were  concerned  we  should 
perhaps  have  no  fair  complaint  to  make  of 
the  poets.  It  is  because  we  know  well  that 
we  shall  be  shivering  next  month  as  violently 
as,  if  not,  as  chance  sometimes  ordains,  even 
more  violently  than  in  this ;  and  that  there 
is  even  no  certainty  that  our  teeth  will  not 
be  chattering  as  loudly  in  May  as  in  either 
March  or  April,  that  we  confront  this  roar- 
ing moon  of  daffodils  with  visages  so  gloomy 
and  with  such  despondent  hearts.  "  0  to  he 
in  England,"  sang  Mr.  Browning, 

"  Now  that  April'H  there  ! 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning  nnaware. 
That  the  lowcBt  boughs  and  the  brushwooil 

Round  the  elm  tree  hole  are  in  tiny  leiif, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  I  " 

Yes,  that  is  all  very  welL  But  the  poet, 
when  he  sang  thus,  was  in  Italy— perhaps 
even  in  that  "  sea-side  house  in  the  f  iii-thest 
south  "  of  which  he  gives  us  so  delightful  a 
little  sketch  in  the  preceding  poem.  If  he 
had  actually  been  in  England  now  that  April 
was  there  the  Muse  who  inspired  his  "  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad"  might  have  gone, 
vulgarly  speaking,  on  h  very  different  "  lay." 
For  instance,  instead  of  the  three  famous 
lines  about  the  thrush,  we  might  have  had 
something  like  the  following : 


That's  a  wise  man 
His   short   Tweed- 
wrapt  you're 
Quite  sure  a  cold  to  capture. 


tars  en  iilsl«r  over 
unless  you're  warmly 
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And  he  would  perhaps  have  gloomily  closed 
the  poem  by  declaring  that 

Whoever  wakes  in  England 

Must  be  painfully  aware 

That  his  hones  of  the  spring  have  come  to  grief 

And  the  hedges  are  bacKward  beyond  belief, 

And  the  swallow  declines  to  make  his  bow 

In  England — now  ! 

The  worst  of  the  business  however  is  that 
spring  is  not  content  to  give  it  up  altogether, 
but  delays  the  coming  of  summer  by  pro- 
longing its  spasmodic  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  realize  the  poetic  ideal — attempts 
which  are  very  often  protracted  far  into  the 
month  of  June.  The  old  notion  that  a  long 
and  severe  winter  means  a  mild  spring  and 
a  bright  summer  is  altogether  exploded.  Ajs 
a  matter  of  fact  it  means  a  cold  and  tedious 
spring,  to  be  followed  very  often  by  a  short 
and  wet  summer.  Hence  there  are  persons, 
not  too  deeply  tinged  with  the  pessimism  of 
the  age,  who  are  beginning  to  hold  and  to 
endeavour  to  propagate  the  creed,  that  the 
only  season  which  more  often  satisfies  than 
disappoints  in  England  is  the  autumn. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  emotions  of  a  seven- 
teenth century  playgoer — one,  let  us  say, 
who  saw  the  real  *'  first  night ''  of  Macbeth, 
in  1606,  or  it  may  be  in  1610 — if  suddenly 
set  down  in  a  good  stall  at  the  Lyceum  just 
as  the  curtain  is  rising  to  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van's music.  What  he  would  have  thought 
of  the  acting  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to 
surmise  :  tastes  differ  so  much  on  this 
point :  but  as  to  his  view  of  the  scenic 
illusion  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  He 
would  have  come  away  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  he  had  been  present  at  an 
actual  orgie  of  witchcraft,  and  unless  his 
nerves  were  too  shattered  by  what  he  had 
seen,  he  w^ould  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay 
an  information  against  the  three  ladies  who 
perform  the  parts  of  the  weird  sisters — per- 
haps joining  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Bi-am 
Stoker  as  accessories  to  their  diabolic  pro- 
ceedings. For  certainly  no  such  witches 
and  witchcraft  have  ever  been  seen  before 
on  any  stage  :  and  we  may  feel  pretty  sure 
that  when  the  worthy  Dr.  Forman  saw  the 
Globe  performance  of  Macbeth  on  Saturday, 
the  20th  of  April,  1610,  the  style  of  the 
repi'esentation  would  have  given  him  little 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  artistic  realism 
would  be  carried  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  centuries.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Shade 
of  James  I.,  that  learned  authority  on  the 
subject   of   Demonology,  could   not   one  of 


these  days  combine  an  evening  at  the 
Lyceum  with  a  visit  to  the  Stuart  Exhibi- 
tion. The  Scottish  Solomon's  mode  of  incan- 
tation was  simpler  than  Hecate's.  According 
to  his  Majesty's  account  in  the  Demonologia, 
you  want  nothing  but  "  a  little  holy  water 
and  some  present  of  a  living  thing  to  offer 
to  the  deviJ,"  and  he  can  be  raised  at  will  : 
or  at  any  rate  on  the  '^  dales  and  houres" 
that  the  sorcerers  observe  for  this  purpose. 
'*  These  things  being  all  ready  and  prepared, 
circles  are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular, 
round,  double,  or  single,  according  to  the 
forme  of  -  the  apparition  they  crave."  A 
sceptical  criticism  might  suggest  that  the 
preliminary  aid  of  the  yet  unsummoned  devil 
would  be  required  to  enable  the  sorcerer  to 
draw  a  "triangular"  or  "quadrangular" 
circle ;  but,  this  difficulty  once  surmounted, 
nothing  further  is  required  except  complete 
accuracy  in  repeating  the  charm,  and  in 
strict  observance  of  the  precaution  of  keep- 
ing within  the  triangularly  or  quadrangu- 
larly  circular  area  inclosed  by  the  figure. 
If  they  miss  "  one  jote  of  all  their  rites,  or 
if  any  of  their  feete  once  slyd  over  the  circle 
through  terror  of  tha  fearfull  apparition," 
the  effect,  it  would  appear,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  produced  by  a  breach  of  the 
covenant  to  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage.  It 
gives  the  Prince  of  Darkness  an  immediate 
right  to  foreclose.  "He  paies  himself  at 
that  time  in  his  own  hand  of  that  due  debt 
which  they  ought  him,  and  otherwise  would 
have  delaied  longer  to  have  paid  him :  I 
mean  he  carries  them  off  body  and 
soule." 

But,  not  only  would  King  James's  criti- 
cisms on  the  caldron  scene  have  been 
valuable  :  he  might  at  the  same  time  have 
enabled  us  to  give  the  date  at  which 
Shakspeare  (or  Bacon,  whichever  was  the 
author)  first  produced  the  play.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  put  it  as  near  1603  as  possi- 
ble, because  the  accession  of  James  and  the 
immediate  passing  the  Act  of  1  Jas.  I., 
c.  12,  obviously  out  of  compliment  to  the 
royal  demonologist,  would  naturally  have 
turned  the  dramatist's  attention  to  witches 
in  general,  and  to  Scotch  witches  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  curious,  by  the  by,  to  note  in  the 
history  of  this  matter  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  laxity  of  legislation  promotes  the 
growth  of  crime.  Henry  VIII.  legislated 
more  or  less  languidly  against  witchcraft, 
and  his  statute  on  this  subject  was  repealed 
by  Edward  YI.  The  consequence  was  that 
shortly  after  the  acce.ssion  of  Elizabeth  it 
became  necessary  to  pass  a  new  act  recitins^ 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
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the  subsequent  increase  of  witcbcraf  t,  and 
proceeding  to  make  it  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy ;  (1)  to  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any 
invocations  or  conjurations  of  evil  or  wicked 
spirits  to  any  intent  whatever  ;  or  (2)  to  use, 
practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft,  enchant- 
ment, charm,  or  sorcery,  whereby  any  person 
happened  to  be  killed  or  destroyed.  You 
were  also  made  liable  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  six  hours'  pillory,  and  on  a  second 
offence  to  punishment  as  a  felon  for  injur- 
ing the  person  or  property  of  any  one  by 
witchcraft.  I  apprehend  that  the  weird 
sisters  could  have  been  indicted  if  the 
caldron  scene  had  taken  place  in  England, 
under  sub-section  (1),  though  possibly  a  pro- 
secution might  have  failed  for  lack  of 
evidence  that  the  "armed  head,"  the 
*'  bloody  child,"  or  the  "  crowned  child  with 
a  tree  in  his  hand,"  was  an  **  evil  or  wicked 
spirit."  But  under  the  later  Act,  that  of 
James  L,  a  conviction  could  certainly  have 
been  obtained.  For  by  that  Act  it  is  made 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  take  the 
"  skin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  a  dead  person 
to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of 
witchcittft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchant- 
ment : "  and  evidence  could  of  course  have 
been  produced  to  show  that  the  witches 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Act  of 
Ma^feth  in  possession  of  a  "  Turk's  nose," 
of  *'  the  lips  of  a  Tartar,"  and  of  ''  a  baby's 
finger."  ^e  Scotch  law  moreover  was  much 
more  severe  in  this  matter,  and  punished 
every  kind  of  witchcraft — even  its  benefi- 
cent variety — as  a  capital  crima  Thus,  for 
instance,  one  Thomas  Graves,  for  sundry 
acts  of  miraculous  healing,  such  as  curing  a 
certain  woman  of  ''ane  grit  and  panefuU 
sickness  by  drawing  her  nine  times  back- 
ward and  forward  by  the  leg,"  was  sentenced 
to  be  ''taen  to  the  Castell  Hill  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  thair  to  be  wirreit  (strangled) 
at  ane  stake  quhill  he  be  dead,  and  his  body 
thaireafter  to  be  burnt  to  ashes."  And 
wirreit — or  worried,  no  doubt  the  same 
word — I  suppose  he  was  accordingly.  A 
Scotch  court  would  not  have  inquired  into 
the  purpose  of  the  Incantation  in  the  Cave. 
The  fact  of  its  taking  place  would  have 
sufiiced  for  a  conviction.  And  before  quit- 
ting the  subject  of  the  "hell-broth,"  I 
sbould  like  to  call  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly's 
attention  to  a  singular  confirmation  of  his 
theory  that  "  Bacon  wrote  Shakspeare."  In 
the  975th  Section  of  the  Natural  History, 
Bacon  notices  the  "reported"  ingredients 
of  the  ointment  that  witches  use,  and  men- 
tions among  them  not  only  the  "  fat  of 
children  " — where  of  course  we  have   the 


"birth-strangled  babe,"  but  actually  also 
"hemlock,"  that  root  which  the  Third 
Witch  confessed  to  having  "  digged  i'  the 
dark."  What  are  all  the  ingenuities  of  the 
cryptogram  compared  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  the  Natural  History  with  the 
author  of  Afacbet/^? 

Lawyers  dispute  as  to  when  the  last  trial 
and  conviction  for  witchcraft  took  place  in 
England ;  and  many  of  the  profession,  having 
so  little  respect  for  the  memory  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  as  to  be  ashamed  of  these 
sentences,  have  endeavoured  to  make  out 
that  the  last  case  occurred  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Hutchinson,  of  the  Historical  Essay  on  Witch- 
craft,  writing  in  1718,  declares  that  there 
had  been  no  execution  of  a  witch  for  thirty- 
six  years.  It  is  certain  however  that  Jane 
Wenham  was  sentenced  to  death  for  witch- 
craft at  Hertford  in  1712,  and  Dr.  Parr 
declares  that  four  years  after  at  Huntingdon 
Mr.  Justice  Fowel,  the  same  judge  who  had 
tried  Jane  Wenham,  passed  the  capital 
sentence  on  Mary  Hickes  and  her  daught^ 
Elizabeth  (a  child  of  eleven  years  old)  who 
were  actually  executed  (Wenham  got  o£E 
upon  a  point  of  law)  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1716.  The  same  writer  asserts  that  "two 
unhappy  wretches  were  hung  at  North- 
ampton, in  March  1705,  and  in  July,  1712, 
Idn^  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at 
the  same  place."  Doubts  have  been  thrown 
on  Dr.  Parr's  assertion,  and  on  the  source — 
certainly  much  later  in  date  than  Hutchin- 
son's essay — from  which  he  derived  it ;  and 
perhaps  there  we  must  abandon  the  imagin- 
ative contemplation  of  so  piquant  a  contrast 
between  <  enlightenment  and.  barbarism  as 
would  be  presented  by  the  spectacle  of  witches 
being  hanged  while  Spectators  and  Tatlers 
were  being  written,  while  Swift  was  pamph- 
leteering on  the  conduct  of  the  Allies,  and 
Pope  poetizing  the  rape  of  Belinda's  lock. 
Anyhow,  the  act  of  James  I.  continued 
in  force  for  another  twenty  years.  It  was 
not  repealed  till  1736,  when  at  last  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Legislature  that  the  real  mis- 
chief of  the  offence  of  witchcraft  was  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  of  the  witch's  dealing 
not  with  the  devil  but  with  the  public.  In 
repealing  the  ancient  statute,  therefore, 
punishment  was  very  wisely  provided  for 
"  persons  pretending  to  exercise,  or  use  any 
kmd  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or 
conjuration,"  or  to  discover  stolen  or  lost 
property  "  by  any  occult  or  crafty  science." 
The  former  of  these  provisions  would   be 
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operative  against  professors  of  cheiromancy 
and  cartomancy  (though  not,  it  is  submitted, 
of  astrology),  while  the  latter  seems  to  be 
aimed  specially  at  the  use  of  the  ''  divining 
rod,"  which  I  believe  is  still  employed  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Cornwall  for  discovering 
the  whereabouts  of  unexplored  mineral 
treasures,  and  the  use  of  which,  within  quite 
recent  times,  in  Somersetshire  for  the  facili- 
tation of  well-sinking  is  discussed  with  due 
gravity,  it  may  be  remembered,  by  a  famous 
English  essayist.  Sorcery  however  of  all 
kinds  is  nowadays  at  the  lowest  point  of  its 
fortunes.  Persecution  has  thinned  off  its 
female  professors  to  a  melancholy  extent, 
and  the  number  of  "  wise  women  "  who  were 
once  wont  to  descend  the  area-«teps  of  private 
houses  with  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  re- 
ascend  them  with  the  half-crown  cheerfully 
paid  by  Mary  Ann  for  authentic  information 
as  to  the  complexion,  condition,  and  prospects 
of  her  future  husband,  has  sadly  diminished 
of  late  years.  A  month's  imprisonment  on 
conviction  as  what  is  called — in  the  offen- 
sively metaphorical  style  of  the  lawyer — a 
"  rogue  and  vagabond  "  is  found  to  have  an 
extraordinary  effect  in  arresting  the  flow  of 
supernatural  inspiration.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  crystal  globe  of  Dr.  Dee 
himself  would  in  these  days  continue  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  prophetic  visions  to  his  clients 
if  its  magician  owner  had  just  **  done  time  " 
under  the  oppressive  sentence  of  a  Manchester 
stipendiary  magistrate. 

There  are  people,  hailing,  I  need  hardly 
say,  from  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel, 
who  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
Irish  bull  has  any  real  place  among  intel- 
lectual Fauna  of  these  islands,  and  is  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  non-existent  as  that 
earlier  product  of  the  same  soil — the  Irish 
elk.  They  do  not  of  course  deny  that  cer- 
tain examples  of  verbal  conti^diction,  or  of 
incongruity  between  words  and  things,  have 
obtained  currency  as  "  bulls,"  but  they  de- 
cline to  believe  that  any  of  them  were  really 
uttered  in  good  faith,  and  they  prefer  to 
regard  them  simply  as  the  products  of  a  de- 
liberately perverted  kind  of  Irish  humour. 
The  Hibernian  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Parnell  Commission  ought  however  to 
have  disabused  people  of  this  error.  More 
than  one  of  these  sons  of  the  soil  has  de- 
delivered  himself  with  complete  gravity,  and 
indeed  with  a  solemnity  which  quite  nega- 
tived the  notion  of  any  intentional  aiming 
at  the  absurd — of  a  perfectly-formed,  and 
often  a  very  flne  and  robust  specimen  of  the 
animal.     There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 


that  there  is  something  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  mind  which  predisposes  it  to  per- 
ceive a  congruity  between  words  and  things 
where  no  such  congruity  exists  in  fact,  and 
to  lose  sight  of  the  incompatibility  of  two 
conceptions  which  no  man  of  any  other  race 
would  even  for  a  moment  think  of  as  recon- 
cilable. Why  this  peculiarity  should  form 
one  of  the  special  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  Irish,  and  be  absent  from,  or  not  found 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  other 
peoples,  is  a  curious  problem.  Its  most 
plausible  explanation  however  is  not  other- 
wise than  flattering  to  the  bull-making  race. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  bull  is  only  possible  to  a  very  quickly- 
working  intelligence,  and  to  a  power  of  ex- 
pression which  responds  with  exceptional 
rapidity  to  the  thought.  No  man  whose 
ideas  are  slow  of  formation  in  the  mind  or 
of  formation  by  the  lips  is  capable  of  com- 
mitting a  bull:  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  relation  of  his  ideas  to  each  other  or  to 
the  world  of  external  fact,  have  time  to  get 
themselves  accurately  reviewed  before  any 
of  those  ideas  are  translated  into  words.  It 
is  necessary  too  to  distinguish  :  for  there  aro 
obviously  bulls  and  bulls.  One,  and  perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  because  the  most 
natural  of  all  descriptions,  is  the  bull  which 
is  born,  so  to  speak,  of  rhetorical  emotion — 
the  bull  which  betrays  the  speaker,  like 
Europa,  by  the  atti-actions  of  strength  or 
grace.  Mr.  Keene's  Iiishman,  who,  in 
indignant  contradiction  of  his  English 
friend's  assertion  that  Irish  absentee  land- 
lords were  less  common  than  formerly,  ex- 
claims, "  Ye're  wix)ng,  me  boy.  Me 
counthry  swar-r-ms  with  them,"  made  the 
ideal  bull  of  the  class  to  which  I  refer.  The 
seduction  of  the  phrase  which  he  used  was 
so  great — it  is  so  favourite  a  rhetorical  com- 
monplace for  the  description  of  a  midtitude 
of  objects  that  even  an  Englishman  can  here 
sympathize  with  the  bull-maker,  and  can 
feel  that  he  too,  in  a  moment  of  unusual 
vivacity,  might  have  made  the  bull  himself 
But  there  is  another,  though  not  perhaps  so 
common  a  vaiiety  of  these  mental  stumbles, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of 
expression,  and  which  arises  from  sheer 
failure,  of  course  only  temporary,  to  recog- 
nize the  repugnancy  of  two  mutually  repug- 
nant ideas.  The  best,  though  possibly  not 
the  best  authenticated  example  of  it,  is 
one  in  which  the  misleading  influences  of 
language  are  entirely  eliminated,  inasmuch 
as  the  bull  was  committed  by  the  mere  act 
of  speaking,  and  not  by  what  was  said.  1 
refer  to  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  man 
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who,  observing  himself  overlooked  in  the  act 
of  writing  to  a  friend  by  the  prying  eyes  of  a 
neighbour  in  the  parlour  of  an  inn,  abruptly 
closed  his  epistle  with  the  words,  "  I  would 
write  you  more  but  that  an  impertinent 
Irishman  is  reading  every  word  of  this  letter 
over  my  shoulder."     Of  course  the  story 
goes  on  to  relate  that  the  words  were  no 
sooner  put  on  the  paper  than  the  Irishman 
broke  out  into  a  wrathful   denial   of  the 
charge.       It  is    a   story   which    distinctly 
*'  lacks  confirmation : "  but  I  should  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  impossible,  and  though  the 
most  flagrant,  it  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
a  bull-in-action.      Taken  together  with  its 
avowed  reason,  the  act  of  the  Irish  overseer 
of  navvies  who  so  nearly  blew  up  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  carriage   on  the  road  **  near   Lord 
Claremont's  seat,'*  was  a  bull-in-action  of  the 
most  distinct  kind.     "A  number  of  cars,'' 
writes  Sir  Walter  in  his  diary,  "  were  drawn 
up  together  at  a  particular  point  where  we 
also  halted,  as  we   understood   they   were 
blowing  up  a  rock,  and  the  shot  was  ex- 
pected presently  to  go  off.     After  waiting 
two  minutes  or  so,  a  fellow  called  out  some- 
thing, and  our  carriage,  as  a  planet,  and  the 
cars  as  satellites,  started  all  forward  at  once, 
the    Irishmen    whooping    and    the    horses 
galloping.     Unable  to  lesurn  the  meaning  of 
this,  I  was  only  left  to  suppose  that  they 
bad  delayed  firing  the  intended  shot  till  we 
should    pass,   and    that   we   were    passing 
quickly  to  make  the  delay  as  short  as  possi- 
ble.    !No  such  thing.     By  dint  of  making 
great  haste,  we  got  within  ten  yards  of  the 
rock  just  when  the  blast  took  place,  throw- 
ing dust  and  gravel  on  our  carriage,  and  had 
our  postillion  brought  us  a  little  nearer  (it 
was  not  for  want  of  hallooing  and  fogging 
that  he  did  not)  we  should  have  had  a  still 
more  serious  share  in  the  explosion.     The 
explanation  I  received  from  the  drivers  was 
that  they  had  been  told  by  the  overseer  that 
as  the  mine  had  been  so  long  in  going  off,  he 
dared  say  we  should  have  time  to  pass  it — so 
we  just  waited  long  enough   to  make  the 
danger  imminent."      And   Scott  winds   up 
the  anecdote  by  recording  this  other  truly 
delightful  touch  of  the  national  character : 
'^I    have  only  to  add   that  two  or   three 
people  got  up  behind  the  carriage  just  for 
nothing  but  to  see  how  oui*   honours  got 
past." 

'•  Forty  and  seven  years  it  is  since  William 
Wordsworth  first  appeared  as  an  author. 
Twenty  of  these  years  he  was  the  scofE  of 
the  world  and  his  poetry  a  byword  of  scorn. 
Since   then,  and  more  than   once,   senates 


have  rung  with  acclamation  to  the  echo  of 
his  name.     Now  at  this  moment,  while  we 
are  talking  about  him,  he  has  entered  upon 
his  seventy-sixth  year.     For  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  Nature,  he  cannot  be 
far  from  setting,  but  his  poetry  is  now  only 
clearing  the  clouds  that  gathered  about  its 
rising.     Meditative  poetry  is  perhaps   that 
province  of  literature  which  will  ultimately 
maintain  most  power  among  the  generations 
which  are  coming;  but  in  this  department 
at  least  there   is  little  competition   to  be 
apprehended  by  Wordsworth  from  anything 
that  has  appeared  since  the  death  of  Shake- 
speare."    So   wrote  De    Quincey  in   1845. 
The   forty-seven  years  of   which   he  spoke 
have  now  increased  to  ninety,  and  his  pre- 
diction has,  I  think,  been  confirmed  alike  on 
its  positive  and  on  its  negative  side.    Words- 
worth's acceptance  by  his  countrymen  has 
been  slow  but  it  has  been  certain,  and  his 
place  among  the  few  modern  poets   whose 
verse  outlasts  the  lapse  of  a  century  from 
the  date  of  its  appearance  becomes  every 
year  more  and  more  assured.     No  one  com- 
petent to  judge   has    ever   questioned  the 
depth  of  the  impression  which,  apart  from 
all  question  of  popularity,  has  been  made  by 
Wordsworth  on  English  letters.    To  mention 
but  one  of  the  results  alone,  the  student  of 
English  literature  and  lover  of  what  is  best 
therein,  is  little  likely  to  forget  that  one  of  the 
most  perfect  poetic  agists  of  our  time  derived 
more  of   his  inspiration  from  Wordsworth 
than  from  any  other  English  poet.     And  the 
direct  and  readily  traceable  influence  which 
he  has  exercised  on  men  like  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is   as   nothing   compared   with   the 
** secret  ministry"  of  the  spirit  in  moulding 
the  poetic  expresi^ion  and  directing  the  poetic 
impulses    of    the    age    which    immediately 
succeeded  his  own.    No  doubt  it  is  true  that 
he  has  done  this  to  some  extent  in  spite  of 
himself.     His  theory  of  poetry,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  diction  proper  to  the  poet,  was 
an    impossible   one.      Coleridge    riddled    it 
through    and    through    in    the    Biograpkia 
Literariaf  and  De  Quincey  gave  it  respectful 
but  quite  final  sepulture  in  the  essay  from 
which  I  have  quoted  above.    It  is  undeniable 
that  if  Wordsworth's  practice  had  not  con- 
tinually contravened  his  theory,  he   would 
never   have   fertilized   the   soil   of    English 
poetry,  and  animated  its  cultivators  as  he 
has  done  from  his  own  day  to  ours.     The 
new  world  of  Nature  which  he  opened  to 
his    countrymen    could    never    have    been 
replaced  by  any  of  them  if,  instead  of  follow- 
ing his  footsteps  they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  studying  his  written  itinerary. 
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Eren  as  a  visible  guide,  indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  give  him  too  exclusive  &  credit.  It  ia 
unjust  to  the  memory  of  Cowper  to  speak  of 
Wordsworth  in  the  too  common  fashion,  as 
if  no  one  had  risen  up  before  him  to  protest 
by  example,  if  not  by  precept,  against  the 
pseudo-poetic  principles  which  Taste  had 
formulated  for  itself  through  a  "false  follow- 
ing" of  Pope,  and  under  which  poetry  had 
become  what  good  Mr.  Hayley  (little  sus- 
pecting the  reason)  had  called  a  "  declining 
art,"  though  he  condescendingly  pronounced 
it  still  worthy  to  be  employed  on  such  themes 
as  the  "Triumphs  of  Temper."  All  the 
better  part  of  Cowper's  verse  is  as  truly  a 
"  return  to  Nature  "  as  Wordsworth's,  even 
if  the  elder  poet  returned  to  her  in  a  less 
spiritual  mood.  Yet  this  pioneer  of  poetic 
reform  has  never  bad  bis  dues  of  posterity. 
A  few  passages  from  his  works  have  won 
their  way  to  the  honour  of  quotation,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  people  seriously  read 
the  bard  of  Olney  now.  Perhaps  not  so 
many  read  'Wordsworth,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  "standard"  poet  as  his  admirers 
tfaink ;  but  still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  their  number  is  increasing  in  Words- 
worth's case  j  and  the  reissue  of  his  works, 


no  longer  in  the  apologetio  shape  of  "  Selec- 
tions," but  in  a  complete  form  and  with  a 
preface  by  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  is  an 
encouraging  sign.  No  true  Words worthian, 
we  hold,  and  Mr.  Iiiorley  evidently  takes  the 
same  view,  is  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  Wordsworth  by 
boldly  reprinting  and  contentedly  accepting 
— I  do  not  go  BO  far  as  to  say  approving  and 
enjoylng^the  interminable  tracts  of  com- 
monplace through  which  the  poet  leads 
his  Wanderer  for  scores  of  lines  "  on  end." 
And  not  only  must  he  be  able  to  stand  the 
poet's  commonplace,  he  must  face  unshrink- 
ingly his  too  frequent  banality  and  bathos. 
If  necessary  he  must  reverse  the  mental 
operation  which  Charles  Lamb  performed, 
when  to  prevent  himself  from  being  too 
painfully  impressed  by  the  sublimity  of 
mountain  scenery  he  bad  to  think  of  the 
bam-and-beef  shop  in  Vinegar  Yard.  The 
reader  of  Wordsworth  who  comes  suddenly 
upon  (for  instance)  "Spade I  with  which 
Wilkinson  has  tilled  the  ground,"  must 
immediately  divert  his  mind  to  "Our  biitb 
is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,"  or  "Thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

H.  D.  Truu. 


"REVERIE." 


Zhc  iBttdllab  Jllustrateb  ^adaslne. 
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A    JACOBITE'S    EXILE. 
174G. 

The  weary  day  rins  doun  and  dies, 

The  weary  night  wears  through : 
And  never  an  hour  is  fail*  wi'  flower, 

And  never  a  flower  wi'  dew. 

I  would  the  day  were  night  for  me, 

I  would  the  night  were  day  : 
For  then  would  I  stand  in  my  ain  fair  land, 

As  now  in  dreams  I  may. 

0  lordly  flow  the  Loire  and  Seine, 

And  loud  the  dark  Durance  : 
But  bonnier  shine  the  braes  of  Tyne 

Than  a'  the  fields  of  France ; 
And  the  waves  of  Till  that  speak  sae  still 

Gleam  goodlier  where  they  glance. 

0  weel  were  they  that  fell  fighting 

On  dark  Drumossie's  day: 

They  keep  their  hame  ayont  the  faem, 

And  we  die  far  away. 
No.  67.  N  N 
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O  sound  they  sleep,  and  saft,  and  deep, 
But  night  and  day  wake  we: 

And  ever  between  the  sea-banks  green 
Sounds  loud  the  sundering  sea. 


And  ill  we  sleep,  sae  sair  we  weep, 

But  sweet  and  fast  sleep  they : 
And  the  mool  that  haps  them  roun'  and  laps  them 

Is  e'en  their  country's  clay : 
But  the  land  we  tread  that  are  not  dead 

Is  strange  as  night  by  day. 

Strange  as  night  in  a  strange  man's  sight, 

Though  fair  as  dawn  it  be: 
For  what  is  here  that  a  stranger's  cheer 

Should  yet  wax  blithe  to  see? 

The  hills  stand  steep,  the  dells  lie  deep, 

The  fields  are  green  and  gold : 
The  hill-streams  sing,  and  the  hill-sides  ring. 

As  ours  at  home  of  old. 

But  hills  and  flowers  are  nane  of  ours, 

And  ours  are  oversea: 
And  the  kind  strange  land  whereon  we  stand, 

It  wotsna  what  were  we 
Or  ever  we  came,  wi'  scathe  and  shame, 

To  try  what  end  might  be. 

Scathe,  and  shame,  and  a  waefu'  name, 

And  a  weary  time  and  strange. 
Have  they  that  seeing  a  weird  for  dreeing 

Can  die,  and  cannot  change. 

Shame  and  scorn  may  we  thole  that  mourn. 

Though  sair  be  they  to  dree : 
But  ill  may  we  bide  the  thoughts  we  hide, 

Mair  keen  than  wind  and  sea. 
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111  may  we  thole  the  night's  watches, 

And  ill  the  weary  day: 
And  the  dreams  that  keep  the  gates  of  sleep, 

A  waefii'  gift  gie  they; 
For  the  sangs  they  sing  us,  the  sights  they  bring  us, 

The  mom  blaws  all  away. 

On  Aikenshaw  the  sun  blinks  braw. 

The  bum  rins  blithe  and  fain : 
There's  nought  wi'  me  I  wadna  gie 

To  look  thereon  again. 

On  Eeilder-side  the  wind  blaws  wide; 

Tliere  sounds  nae  hunting  horn 
That  rings  sae  sweet  as  the  winds  that  beat 

Round  banks  where  Tyne  is  born. 

The  Wansbeck  sings  with  all  her  springs, 

The  bents  and  braes  give  ear : 
But  the  wood  that  rings  wi'  the  sang  she  sings 

I  may  not  see  nor  hear; 
For  far  and  far  thae  blithe  bums  are, 

And  strange  is  a'  thing  near. 

The  light  there  lightens,  the  day  there  brightens. 

The  loud  wind  there  lives  free: 
Nae  light  comes  nigh  me  or  wind  blaws  by  me 

That  I  wad  hear  or  see. 

But  O  gin  I  were  there  again. 

Afar  ayont  the  faem, 
Cauld  and  dead  in  the  sweet  saft  bed 

That  haps  my  sires  at  hame ! 

We'll  see  nae  mair  the  sea-banks  fair, 

And  the  sweet  grey  gleaming  sky. 
And  the  lordly  strand  of  Northumberland, 

And  the  goodly  towers  thereby : 
And  none  shall  know  but  the  winds  that  blow 

The  graves  wherein  we  lie. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburnb. 

N  N  2 


Or  the  238,000  paasengei-s  who  came  and 
went  in  1887  from  Dover  to  Calais  ;  of  the 
120,000  from  FoikestoDe  to  Boulogne;  of 
the  75,000  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  there 
is  no  official  i-ecord  of  the  number  who 
loitered  by  the  way.  They  usually  go  f  urtiier 
afield  than  the  Channel  Ports,  and  the  gi'eater 
majority  have  probahly  no  enduring  impres- 
Bion  of  the  first  stages  of  their  Continental 
journey.  A  traveller  is  apt  to  thiuk  of  the 
end  of  his  journey,  and  if  he  have  Rome,  or 
Vienna,  Berlin  or  Paris,  as  his  destination, 
he  accepts  intermediate  towns  as  an  inevit- 
able portion  of  the  ennui  of  locomotion.  He 
remembers  them  only  as  a  confusion  of 
pier-heads  where  lights  were  dancing  and 
an  obedient  crowd  in  ulsters  and  shawls 
stumbled  across  a  gangway  and  got  into 
various  recumbent  jxtsitions  on  deck  and  in 
the  cabins  of  a  steamboat ;  Calais  might  be 
Dover  or  Dieppe  miglit  be  Newhaven  so  far 
OR  any  accurate  impression  of  their  outlines 
is  concerned.  The  subjective  emotion  of  sick- 
ness has  too  often  robbed  voyagers  of  the 
pleasure  of  carrying  away  with  them  photo- 
graphic recollections  of  the  towns  on  the 
three  routes  to  France.  But  they  are  at 
least  as  well  worth  remembering  as  Bideford 
or  Stomoway,  and  he  who  loiters  by  the 
way  does  not  i-egret  the  time  he  has  given 
to  longshoring. 

Let  liim   drop   oS  at   Dover   first  of    all. 


which  of  all  the  watering-places  is  surely  the 
most  impressive.  Dover  is  an  inhabitetl 
cliff  with  a  peaceful  stream  flowing  through 
a  chasm,  which  is  the  town.  An  intelligent 
walk  from  the  Admiralty  Pier  to  the  west  up 
to  the  towers  of  the  Castle  on  the  east  gives 
the  history  of  England  in  epitome.  Is  it  not 
written  ia  all  the  Guide-Books!  It  is  a 
scenic  history,  too,  which  is  more  easily 
i-ealised  than  tendencies,  each  chapter  being 
au  incident,  kings  and  their  retinues  going 
and  coming  ;  troops  besieging  and  taking,  or 
besieging  and  losing;  treaties  getting  signeti, 
fleets  getting  sheltered ;  and  now  it  is  the 
best  protected  watering-place  in  the  world. 
People  who  demand  for  the  seaside  a  town 
exclusively  devoted  to  visitors  will  not  find 
Dover  to  their  mind.  Primarily  it  is  a  ])lace 
of  arms  ;  then  it  ia  an  important  port  ;  but 
(he  industries  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor 
ai-e  picturesque,  and  on  reflection  ought  to 
iieighlen  the  charms  of  residence.  For  the 
re.st.  Nature  has  done  everything  to  put  in 
combination  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
and  if  we  suppose  a  visitor  to  have  chosen 
his  rooms  and  bestowed  his  portmanteau 
somewhere  beneath  the  East  Cliff,  he  will 
;«x»n  cease  to  sigh  for  Brighton  or  Scar- 
borough. The  very  nature  of  the  foreshore, 
which  combinec  beach  and  esplanade  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  gives  an  easy  tone 
to  the  saunterei's.     There  ia  no  sharp  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  one  and  the  other,  though 
the  beach  is  covered  with  boats,  and  fisher- 
men and  pilots  do  a  great  deal  of  haird  idling 
among  them.     To  descend  to   some  Sussex 
beaches  is  a  breach  of  social  propriety  un- 
pardonable in  the  eyes  of  the  occupants  of 
vehicles,  who  find  consolation  in  glances  of 
competitive  contempt.     The  children  and  the 
poodles  may  go  to  the  verge  of  the  waves 
and  sniff  the  ozone  as  it  is  distilled  from  the 
line  of  whiteness ;  but  self-respecting  persons 
must   not.     There  is  no   unwritten  law  of 
this  sort  in  the  old  Cinque  port  of  Kent. 
To  be  sure  the  beach  is  not  a  mart  for  nuts 
and  lace  and  comfits ;  nor  is  it  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of   the  negro  minstrel  and 
the  dusky  lad  with  the  concertina.  It  afEords 
free  communication  with  the  sea  without  these 
distractions ;  and  the  Lord  Warden  himself 
might  unbend  upon  a  boulder  without  ap- 
preciable loss  of  dignity.     The  bath  chair  is, 
of  course,  a  feature  of  the  foreshore.     Here 
the  rich  uncle  is  wheeled  twice  a  day,  and 
disappoints  his  friends  by  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  appetite.     Here  the  w^ounded 
warrior  is  gently  urged  along  the  sea-walls, 
and  finds  some  solace  for  his  shattered  limb 
in  the  congratulatory  glances  of  the  beach. 
Here,  also,  is  shoved  the  malingerer  in  robust 
health  who  is  preparing  his  case  for  compen- 
sation  against   the   company  who   recently 
bumped  him  in  his  seat.     All  sorts  get  into 
the  bath- chair,  and  they  are  all  welcome  to 
Dover  and   to  the  healthful  detonations  of 
its  waves.      The  boating  at  Dover  is  con- 
ducted by  an  excellent  body  of  men.     The 
type   of  lounger  who  stands  about  on  the 
slungle  with  a  "  far-away  look  in  his  eyes  " 
and  who  slouches  in  search  of  "  tips  "  hardly 
exists  among  them.     They  are  always  ready 
for  work    and   alert  when  they  are   at  it, 
equally  pleased  to  hoist  a  sail  for  St.  Mar- 
garet's or  Folkestone.     But  the  view  from 
the  Channel  inwards   is  not  as  precious  as 
from    the    Cliffs    downward    and    towards 
France.     Has  not  Shakespeare  made  it  me- 
morable for  ever? — 

"  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway 

air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  ;  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  h(fad  : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beacli, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight ;  the  murmuring  surge 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high." 

Climbing  the  heights  to  obtain  this  point  of 


view  is  one  of  the  chief   privileges  of   the 
place.     It  cannot  be  done  in  a  bdth-chair, 
but  it  is  not  hard  walking  to  the  little  signal 
box  in  the  hollow  of  the  summit  of  Shake- 
speare's Cliff,  and,  when  there,  such  a  vision 
of  the  Channel  flashes  on  the  eye  as  may 
never  be  forgotten.     There  are  times  when 
the  atmosphere  has  become  so  rare  and  pel- 
lucid, and  the  emerald  sea  so  restful  between 
the   Straits   that,  without  a  glass,  familiar 
objects  on  the  French  coast  stand  prominently 
out  in  the  sunlight.     Then  it  is  that  a  spec- 
tator may  realise,  as  in  a  dream,  the  might 
of  the  island  on  which  he  has  his  foot.  Ships 
are  gathering  in  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
world,  bound  for  the  Thames.     Yachts  are 
idly  wooing  a  breeze  on  their  way  out  to 
sea.     Steamboats  pause  to  report  themselves 
outside  the  long  line  of  the  Pier.     Such  a 
coming  and  going  may  be  seen  in  no  other 
water-way  in  the  world,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  resent  that  hole  in  the  fiu-ther  side  of  the 
cliff   which  is  to  lead  a  railway  to  France 
beneath  the  sea,  if  the  Channel  is  to  lose 
these  splendid  services,  plying,  day  and  night, 
from  the  piers  beneath.     But  the  Channel  is 
not  always  tranquil  and  the  sky  blue.     It  is 
as  often  as  not  swept  by  fierce  winds  and 
obscured  by  dense  masses  of  cloud,  in  which 
case  it  is  -possible  to  test  the  saying  of  Lu- 
cretius, that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  watching 
from   the   security  of    the  shore  the  most 
extreme  peril  of  the  sailor.     It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  there  is,  though  the  Channel 
pilots  know  better  than  to  furnish  the  oblig- 
ing spectacle  of  a  shipwreck  to  the  observers 
from  beach  or  cliff.     A  substitute  however, 
for  it,  is  to  be  had,  with  the  arrival  of  every 
boat  at  the   Admiralty.      The  agonies    of 
travellers   on  the  route  are  not  yet  over; 
sometimes  they  begin  upon  landing,  and  that 
is  the  moment  for  the  more  fortunate  being 
who  has  not  been  afloat  to  bring  his  artil- 
lery of  wit  and  humour  to  bear. 

Climbing  the  heights  on  which  the  Castle 
stands,  one  has  the  river  aspect  of  the  town 
revealed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dour.  What 
warm  nooks  for  the  Anglo-Indian  and  other 
returned  Colonist  who  may  have  impaired  his 
liver  within  the  belt  of  the  equator !  He 
may  idle  his  remaining  years  away  with  an 
easy  mind,  under  the  old  towers  of  a  fortress 
which  has  kept  watch  for  eighteen  centuries. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  thirty-five 
acres  of  protective  masonry  which  crown  the 
stmimit  of  the  complex  hill  and  cliff.  Comrt 
and  chapel  and  gallery  and  keep  are  open 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  climb ;  and  do\vn 
below  is  the  town  and  docks,  and  on  the 
horizon  is  France — priceless  views  which  the 
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memory  never  parts  with.  Nor  ehall  I  try 
my  hand  at  the  western  heights,  with  their 
fort,  redoubt,  citadel,  and  hospital,  which 
assert  their  owo  power  of  self-defence. 
Enough  that  Dover  is  a  great,  a  strong,  and 
ft  kindly  watering  place  worthy  of  a  longer 
perubal  than  the  ten  minutes'  interval  from 
train  to  steamer  affords  the  average  traveller. 
But  space  compels  me  to  hasten  aboard,  and 
a  word  is  due  to  the  Channel  fleet  of  the 
L.C.D.B.  For  forty  years  the  Company  have 
been  applying  themselves  to  the  same  pi-o- 
blem  which  confronts  the  shipowners  who 


way  out  and  in  among  the  ships  which  fae 
han  seen  from  the  clifE ;  to  many  the  passage 
must  be  all  too  short  albeit  little  parties  are 
seen  to  break  up  and  dissolve  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  half-way  across. 

After  Dover  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Calais 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm.  Nature 
has  not  been  kind  to  Calais.  She  has  given 
her  no  splendid  environment  of  cliffs,  no  io- 
stantaneous  intercourse  with  the  sea  such  as 
one  may  have  at  the  base  of  Shakespeare's 
CliS  or  among  the  tortuous  galleries  beyond 
the  great  Norman  fortress,  which  guards  the 
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Span  the  larger  ferry  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York.  How  to  get  across  with  the  utmost 
expedition— that  has  been  the  queKtion,  to 
which  has  been  added  the  subsidiary  one  of, 
how  to  get  across  with  the  smallest  inconve- 
nience of  sea-sickness  i  The  greater  steamers 
which  run  in  the  day  mail  service  have 
solved  both.  They  steam  from  harbour  to 
harbour  in  an  hour,  and  on  board  such  ves- 
sels if  there  be  some  sickness,  it  is  scarcely 
the  fault  of  the  company.  From  the  deck 
of  these  steamers  the  point  of  view  changes  ; 
'he  traveller  now  finds  himself  threading  his 


Channel.  A.  fortress  there  is,  no  doubt,  but 
it  has  no  mountainous  perch  to  give  emphasis 
to  its  voice  and  appearance.  In  conti-ast 
with  its  English  rival  it  seems  as  insignifi- 
cant as  a  chess-board.  Yet  Calais  does  not 
deserve  all  the  hard  things  said  of  it  in  the 
guide-books.  "  Dear  and  sluttish  "  may  have 
been  true  within  the  experience  of  the 
traveller  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  at 
that  time  Calais  had  become  sour  grapes  to 
England.  The  little  town  had  passed  away 
from  the  grasp  of  the  English  kings,  and  it 
would  have  been  treason  for  a  tourist  to  say 
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it  retained  anything  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
Even  jet,  however,  a  short  sojourn  within 
the  walls  should  give  the  contemplative  visitor 
a  pleasant  chapter  of  history,  not  to  speak  of 
an  unforgettable  first  acquaintance  with  alien 
life  and  customs.     Who  can  walk  round  the 
pier  and  enter  at  Bichelieu's  gate  without  re- 
membering that  old  Calais  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Calais 
which  was  as  English  as  a  cinque  port  and 
which    held    the  imagination  of     so  many 
generations,  before  the  world  was  surveyed 
and  the  English  flag  hoisted  at  all  points  of 
the  compass  f    True,  not  much  of  it  remains. 
The  hall-mark  of  English  predominance  still 
stands  in  Notre  Dame  and  the  Hdtel  do  Guise, 
but  Richelieu  and  modem  improvements  have 
restored  to  it  most  of  its  national  character- 
istics.    Yet  with  an  old  map  and  a  cigar  it  is 
easy  to  rebuild  the  English  Calais,  as  the 
visitor  sits  on  a  rampart  and  looks  out  on  the 
Channel.     Froissart  will  hardly  help  him  to 
it,  though  he  may  be  fresh  from  his  luminous 
pages,   but  if  he  carry  with  him  the  dull 
diary  of  Richard  Turpyn,  a  burgess  of  the 
town,  who  did  duty  in  its  watch  and  ward, 
he  may  still  get  into  its  ancient  English  life. 
A  compact  town  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  and  not  so  easy  of  access  as  it  is  now. 
Its  unbroken  line  of  wall  fronted  the  water 
of  the  harbour  inside  the  "  Rys  Bank  "  from 
Beauchamp's  Bulwsirk  to  the  castle.      The 
fishermen's  smack  now  runs  in  to  mooring 
where   Admiral   Sir    Edward    Howard  lay 
alongside  in  his  Dragon  of    100    tons,  his 
Afartenet  of  180,  his  Mary  George   of   300. 
His  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners  swarmed 
up  the  Watergate  and  in  at  the  Easterngate, 
passing  the  Grarden  of  Paradise  on  the  quay, 
where  they  may  have  seen  the  captain  and  the 
marshal  of  the  town  playing  keyles  and  hand- 
out.    Calais  had  its  mayor    and    dozen   of 
aldermen,  then,  and  professed  to  be  able  to 
furnish  2,400  beds  and   stabling  for  2,000 
horses.     To  be  a  citizen  was  no  mean  func- 
tion, for  the  policy  of  Edward  III.  was  not 
yet  dead,  and  he  "  sent  from  London  thirty- 
six  burgesses  to  Calays,  who  were  rich  and 
sage,  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  dayly 
encreased  the  numbre,  for  the  Kynge  granted 
them  such  liberties  and  franchysses  that  men 
were  glad  to  go  and  dwell  there."     They  felt 
themselves  in  a  strong  position  for  "  impreg- 
nable "  is  the  word  applied  to  the  fortress, 
"  on  account  of  the  inundations  with  which 
it  may  be  surrounded."     It  did  not  prove  to 
be  so  in  the  long  run,  as  the  Due  de  Guise 
overcame  the  obstacle  of  the  moat,  but  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ''the  inundq-tion" 
was  sufficient  for  its  purpose.    The  town  was 


governed  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  gate 
towards  Boulogne  always    sported    on  the 
gallows  and  wheel  the  body  of  a  spy  or  robber. 
Some  of  the  punishments  are  not  without  a 
rough  sense  of  humour,  as  for  example  one 
decreed  against  a  sleepy  watchman  of  the  walls. 
"  If,"  it  runs,  "  any  of  the  serche-watche  find 
any  of  the  stand-watche  three  times  sleeping 
in  one  night,  and  so  take  hym  by  the  nose,  he 
or  they  that  shall  take  any  of  the  saide  stand 
watche  sleeping  three   times,  shall  present 
the  same  the  day  following  to  the  kinge's 
deputie,  marshaJl,  or  other  of  the  counsaill 
there ;  and  they  shall  commande  the  under- 
marshall  that  he  shall,  the  next  market  daye, 
cause  hym  or  them  soo  offending  to  be  hanged 
in  a  basket  over  the  walle,  ten  or  twelve  f oote 
from  the  water  ;  and  he  shall  have  with  hym, 
in  his  basket,  one  lofe  of  bread  and  a  pott  of 
drinke ;  also  a  knyff  to  cut  the  rope  when  he 
will.    And  the  said  undermarshall  shall  com- 
mand the  dyke-keepers  to  be  present  with 
their  boat,  to  take  him  up  when  he  fallithe. 
And  when  he  is  taken  up  he  shall  be  kept 
in  the  mayor's  prison  till  the  next  market 
daye,  and   then   he   shall  be  banished   the 
town  for  one  year  and  a  daye."    The  ordinary 
incidents  of  life  in  Calais  concerned  the  sale 
of  wool  and  the  landing  of  herrings.    "  Her- 
ring-time" was  a  busy  season  for  the  watch,  as 
every  boat  was  searched  within  the  haven, 
and   armour,    weapons,   and  artillery  taken 
away.     Many  strange  boats  entered,  so  the 
setting  of  the  watch  was  made  more  impres- 
sive. The  under-marshal  superintended  with 
two  spears,  and  six  archers,  on  horse-back ; 
nor  was  "  trumpet  and  phipher  and  drumlade 
awanting."     But  there  were  other  incidents 
of   note,  if   we  may    judge    from    Richard 
Turpyn*s   brief   memoranda.      Thus   he   re- 
marks :  "  The  23  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  0 
of  July,  being  relyke  Sonday,  there  was  sene 
at  Caleys  an  innumerable  swarme  of  whit 
butterflyes  coming  out  of  the  north-este  and 
flyenge  south-esterwarde,  as  thick  as  flakes 
of  snow,  that  men  being  a  shutynge  in  Saint 
Petar's   filde  without  the  towne   of   Caleys 
could  not  see  the  towne  at  fowre  of  the  cloke 
in  the  af tarnone,  they  flewe  so  highe  and  so 
thicke."     Again,  in  the  following  year,  "  ther 
came  a  grete  swarme  of  bees,  and  light  on 
the   bole     under    the    weather-coke    of    S. 
Nicholas  steple  in  Caleys,  at  eleven  of  the 
cloke  and  sat  till  three  in  the   afternoon." 
That  these  portents  were  discussed  at  their 
full  value  we  may  be  very  certain.     It  is  the 
coming  and  going  of  royalties,  however,  which 
stirred  the  pulses  of  the  burgesses,  for  there 
were    "  justs  and  tumements "  to  prepare. 
Here  is  Turpyn's  description  of  one  set  of 
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arrangemeiits.  Abauijueting  bouseis  erected 
and  "  iu  the  midst  of  same  a  great  piece  of 
tyiubar  made  of  eight  gi'eat  mnsteti ;  and  the 
house  was  covei-ed  in  with  canvas  and 
fastenyd  with  ropes,  and  within  the  house 
was  payntjd  the  element  of  staires,  sonne 
and  mone  and  clowdes,  with  divers  other 
things  made  above  ovar  men's  heds,  and  there 
was  grete  images  of  white  wykers,  like  grete 
men,  and  tliey  were  set  hyghe  above  on  the 
highest  lofts  and  stages,  and  many  shippa 
under  sayles  and  Avyndmills  going,  and  under 
that  was  set  many  arms  of  dyvers  lords,  and 
about  t)ie  high  pece  of  tymber  that  stode  up 
right  in  the  mydst  was  made  stages  of 
tymbar  for  organs  and  other  instruments 
for  to  stand  on,  and  men  for  to  play  upon 
them,  and  forc-larkssyngenge."  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  King  of  Spain  were  to  meet  within 
this  house,  but  "  on  the  same  raorninge  the 
wynd  began  to  ryse,  and  at  nyglit  blewe  of 


all  the  canvas,  and  all  the  elements  with  the 
Starrs,  sonne  and  mone  and  clowds,  and  all  the 
kyng's  seats  was  all  dashed  and  lost." 
Naturally  royal  personages  spent  money 
when  they  were  in  Calais.  Even  penurious 
Henry  VII.  let  slip  a  few  coins.  He  gave 
as  much  as  forty  shillings  "  to  the  sbipp 
botes,"  thirteen  to  local  minstrels,  and  ten 
for  hiring  "  chapel  stuff,"  during  one  of  bis 
visits.  As  for  Henry  VIII.,  his  hand  was 
always  iu  liis  pocket  and  he  must  have 
earned  the  esteem  of  all  Calais  tradesmen. 
One  man  brings  him  "pastes  of  red  dere," 
and  gets  seven  shillings ;  another  sells  him 
a  nag  for  twenty  ;  a  third  receives  ten  for 
"  fesauntes,"  and  jewellers  are  rewarded 
with  hundreds  of  pounds.  He  played  "  dyce," 
and  "tennes,"  and  "cards"  a  great  deal, 
losing  heavily  to  My  Lord  of  Norfolk  and  My 
Lady  Marquess  of  Pembroke  and  a  cardinal 
from  Lorraine,  and  paying  them  there  and 
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then.  Thus  Calais  had  a  good  deal  of 
petting,  and  that  it  was  grateful  to  the  king 
is  evident  from  the  following  entry  of 
Turpyn:  "The  19  of  May  queene  Ann 
Boleyn  was  behedyd  in  the  Towre  of  London, 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  of  Caleis  with 
the  swerde  of  Caleis." 

It  is  well  to  remember  these  past  episodes 
in  the  life  of  the  city,  but,  apart  from 
historical  reminiscence,  the  reward  of  a 
visit  is  secure.  The  Calais  of  to-day  presents 
three  or  four  different  aspects  to  the  visitor. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  pas- 
sengers came  and  went  at  the  quays  a  year 
ago.  It  is  something,  therefore,  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  movements  of  these  great 
6,000  horse-power  steam-boats  The  Empress, 
TJie  Invicia,  and  others.'  To  live  in  Calais 
means  to  be  at  leisure,  and  it  is  no  small 
enjoyment,  or  at  least  some  visitors  think 
it  so,  to  see  the  arrivals  from  England. 
How  different  is  the  crowd  of  observers  on 
the  French  side  !  If  the  Channel  has  lashed 
itself  into  fury  and  the  voyagers  of  an  hour 
are  a  little  wan  of  aspect,  they  are  welcomed 
with  glances  of  sympathy.  No  boisterous 
remarks  greet  their  ears,  no  insinuations 
that  they  now  understand  "  wot  basins  was 
made  for  "  ;  they  pass  to  their  hotel,  train, 
or  commissionaire  as  if  they  were  delicate 
convalescents  who  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  good  recovery.  Victims  are  at  once 
conscious  of  the  fine  tact  of  the  Frenchman, 
and  start  with  a  pi-edisposition  to  like  him 
better  than  their  own  ix)bust  kinsmen  on 
the  Dover  side  of  the  water.  Then  there  is 
the  military  aspect,  not  so  interesting  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  during  the  English  occu- 
pation, but  with  plenty  of  colour  and  move- 
ment. There  are,  too,  the  life  of  the  towns- 
people and  the  ways  of  the  permanent 
English  residents,  which  should  repay  any 
one  the  trouble  of  going  within  the  walls. 
There  are  still  cheap  old  inns  in  Calais 
where  the  landlord  understands  wine  and 
cookery;  they  date  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  at  least  one  of  them  having  an 
iron  sign-board  with  the  insignia  of  the 
craft  embo.ssed  on  its  surface  makes  such 
a  claim.  This  covers  the  mouth  of  a  for- 
bidding well  in  the  wine-cellar,  reputed 
to  lead  to  a  subterranean  passage  which 
travels  round  the  town.  Mine  host  is 
proud  of  his  well,  a  peep  into  which  might 
stir  the  imagination  of  the  sensational 
novelist,  as  his  panels  and  casements  might 
please  the  taste  of  the  antiquary.  Calais 
is  never  so  bright  in  appearance  as  in  the 
early  morning.  Something  is  always  happen- 
ing.     Stroll   into   the   broad   market-place, 


and  already,  though  it  is  only  seven  o'clock, 
there  are  little  processions  of  maids  in  white 
dresses  going  to  Notre  Dame,  in  charge  of 
matronly  persons,  who  carry  staves,  adorned 
with  ribbons,  half-cnx>k,  half -crucifix.  They 
gather  at  the  church  door  like  little  brides ; 
they  are  all  expectancy  and  self-importance, 
for  they  are  about  to  be  **  confirmed."  What 
a  pity  Laurence  Sterne  did  not  see  such  a 
sight ;  the  world  might  have  had  from  him 
even  a  more  memorable  chapter  than  M. 
Dessein's  remise.  It  is  worth  while  going 
up  the  Rue  Royale  to  see  the  scene  of  Sterne's 
sentimental  adventure,  for,  though  the  inn 
is  gone,  the  building  remains.  A  man 
washes  himself  in  it  now,  and,  if  it  be  any 
gratification  to  him,  he  may  rub  himself  with 
his  towel  and  reflect  that  on  that  spot  Sterne 
exchanged  snuff-boxes  with  the  monk  and 
established  the  principle  '*An  Englishman 
does  not  travel  to  see  Englishmen."  In  a 
neighbouring  room,  too,  Walter  Scott  bent 
his  shining  morning  face  over  his  first  Calais 
sole,  and  later  on,  in  the  outskirts,  within 
easy  reach  by  foot,  Matthew  Arnold  strolled 
and  delivered  himself  of  his  impressions. 

"  A  thousand  knights  have  rein'd  their  steeds 
To  wat<;h  this  line  of  sand-hills  run, 
Along  the  never  silent  Strait, 
To  Calais  glitteriug  in  the  sun. 

"  To  look  toward  Ardres'  golden  field 
Across  this  wide  aerial  plain, 
Which  glows  as  if  the  Miadle  Age 
Were  gorgeous  upon  earth  again." 

In    the    early    morning   "  the    wide    aerial 
plain"     behind    the    town    is    alive    with 
soldiers  going  through  their  movements ;  any 
morning  there  seems  to  be  as  many  of  them 
at  work  as  there  are  in  the  entire  English 
army,  and  it  is  a  stirring  sight  to  look  upon 
before  returning  to  the  market-place.     The 
smacks   are  still  running  up  to  the  quay. 
Quaint  faces  the  fishermen  have — the  faces 
that  are  cut  out  on  pipe  heads  and  stand 
prominently  in  realistic  canvases.     Fishing 
in  the  Channel  is  no  light   amusement,  as 
their    weather-worn    appearance    betokens. 
That    happy   dignity   of    expression   which 
most  of  them  wear  I  can  only  account  for 
by  the  nature  of  the  element  they  labour 
with   and   their   fortunate   immunity   from 
"business."     The  moment  they  have  their 
ropes  fastened  their  business  is  done ;  their 
shrewd  wives  and  daughters  have  the  fish 
conveyed  to  market  at  once,  and  the  auction- 
eering is  conducted  so  amicably,  within  tho 
old  hall,  that  it  is  a  liberal  education,   ov 
would  be  to  a  frequenter  of  Billingsgate,  to 
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stand  in  attendance  once  in  a  while.  Not  the 
least  prominent  figure  here  is  the  English 
iresident  in  Calais.  Sterne  in  reducing  the 
whole  circle  of  travellers  to  heads  comes 
down  from  the  idle,  inquinitive,  lying,  proud, 
vain,  and  splenetic,  to  "  the  traveller  of 
necessity."  It  is  he  who  h&unts  the  market. 
England  tms  been  too  dear  for  him.  He 
could  not  stand  the  reigning  contempt  of 
poverty.      He  took  his   straitened  drcnin- 


Sud."  Many  "travellers  of  necessity"  may 
be  seen  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  this  garden, 
when  the  band  is  playing  the  latest  novelty 
from  Paris.  The  hero  of  many  voyages  and 
of  many  battles,  on  half 'pay,  regularly  makeK 
his  appearance.  The  gentleman  who  borrowed 
money  to  pay  his  debts  goes  round  the  band- 
stand with  a  benignant  smile.  There  is  a 
sprinkling  of  ofBcers  from  the  citadel  among 
the  ship-chandlers  and  manufacturers  from 
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stances,  his  wife,  and  his  five  daughters  to 
Calais,  and  now  his  energies  are  mainly  ex- 
pended in  cheapening  fish  and  butchers'  meat. 
A  sou  gained  before  breakfast  by  judicious 
diplomacy  among  the  fish-wives  is  a  joy  to 
btm  the  whole  day  afterwards.  He  think.*!  he 
will  cheapen  himself  into  possession  of  seven 
sous,  with  a  run  of  good  luck  for  the  next 
week,  and  launches  into  expenditure  of 
toliacco,  which,  in  the  afternoon,  he  sheds  in 
smoke  upon  the  air  of  the"Jardin  du  Fronts 


St.  Pierre,  who  for  at  least  two  months  of  the 
year  are  willing  to  lend  their  opulent  figures 
to  the  show.  On  the  whole  "  the  traveller 
"  who  falls  into  the  exhaustless 
of  poverty,  or  the  delightful  want 
of  consideration  attendant  upon  it,  does  very 
well  in  Calais,  In  conversation  he  is  apt  to 
hark  back  upon  a  inythical  period  of  por- 
tentous prosperity,  or  to  hint  carriages, 
park-hacks,  hunters,  and  champagne  now 
gone  to  the  ewigkeit,  but  he  is  sensible  and 
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instructive  upon  the  art  of  economical 
marketing.  Then  the  frou-frou  of  light, 
summer  dresses,  how  musical  it  is  to  the 
susceptible  lieutenants  and  what  dexterous 
bending  of  backs  !  It  is  heart-breaking  to 
see  the  contrast  between  the  French  and 
English  system  of  salute.  An  Englishman 
cannot  be  polite  with  his  whole  back,  and,  if 
"  a  traveller  of  necessity "  be  seen  in  the 
garden  to  achieve  an  elaborate  spinal  move- 
ment, it  will  be  observed  that  he  comes  from 
Ireland.  One  need  not  go  to  St.  Pierre, 
though  now  it  is  an  integral  part  of  Calais. 
It  is  as  uninteresting  as  chimney  stacks  and 
tramway  cars  can  make  it,  but  is  worth 
studying  for  its  resemblance  to  the  Huguenot 
settlements  which  did  so  much  for  the  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  England.  St.  Pierre 
is  a  little  Nottingham,  Midland  hands  turn- 
ing out  countless  yards  of  lace  beneath  its 
chimneys.  All  Frost's  and  Hammond's  and 
Lindley's  ideas  have  been  realised  here. 
The  right  of  asylum  which  England  gives  to 
the  foreigner  is  amply  repaid  at  St.  Pierre 
by  the  right  of  manufacture. 

A  little  way  round  from  Dover  is  the 
competing  town  of  Folkestone.  About  forty 
years  ago  it  was  the  favourite  route  to 
France.  When  Dover  was  boasting  of  its 
54,000  passengers,  it  could  point  to  so  high 
a  figure  as  82,000,  and  ten  years  later,  its 
rival  having  risen  to  76,000,  it  was  still 
20,000  ahead.  Then  came  a  fall  of  20,000 
and  a  rise  of  30,000  for  Dover,  after  which 
it  recovered  itself  with  leaps  and  bounds, 
remaining  however  from  50,000  to  100,000 
behind  its  neighbour. 

Folkestone  has  the  advantage  of  Dover  for 
the  idle  visitor  that  its  historical  associations 
are  not  too  overwhelming.  The  ubiquitous 
Roman  has,  of  course,  left  the  mark  of  his  heavy 
hand  in  a  lighthouse  which  got  incorporated 
with  a  castle  and  thus  had  a  longer  lease  of 
existence  than  the  nunnery  of  the  Saxons 
which  the  billows  caiTied  away.  The  visitor 
is  not  bound  to  know  more  history  than 
that ;  it  is  not  obtruded  on  him,  yet  he  may 
well  reflect  how  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges,"  as  he  walks  the  clifE  towards 
Sandgate.  Down  below,  the  pebbles  have 
gathered  at  the  walls  of  the  first  nunnery  in 
which  English  maids  ever  took  their  vows. 
A  right  lonely  place  it  must  have  been  in 
those  early  centuries  to  forswear  the  world 
from.  The  English  maid  of  the  period  has  quite 
other  views  in  Folkestone,  and  statistics 
could  hardly  count  the  number  of  betrothals 
which  have  dated  from  the  heights  over- 
looking the  ancient  graves  of  the  primitive 
nuns.     "  Get  thee  to  a  Nunnery  "  once  had  a 


meaning;  as  applied  to  Folkestone,  it  now 
means  "  go  and  get  married."  Folkestone  is 
in  the  summer-time  the  chosen  home  of 
butterflies.  They  flit  about  in  every  colour 
of  costume,  in  blue  as  light  as  the  forget-me- 
not,  in  red  as  intense  as  an  autumn  leaf,  in 
yellow  as  rich  as  the  cream  in  the  dairy- 
maid's dish.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
place  to  see  the  entomologist  at  work  amoDg 
this  harvest  of  beautiful  creatures.  I  have 
seen  an  elderly  gentleman  bearing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  a  print  of  Blue-Beard  pant 
after  a  butterfly  for  half  an  hour  on  end, 
before  he  had  the  unconscious  winged  thing 
in  his  net.  He  has  put  the  pin  of  science 
into  the  back  of  every  variety  on  the  shore 
— poor  butterflies  !  But  has  not  HarveyV 
statue  consecrated  the  town  to  the  pursuit  of 
science,  and,  if  he  spent  his  boyhood  here, 
one  wonders  how  much  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  in  the  Channel  had  to  do  with  his 
great  theory  of  the  tides  of  the  blood  ?  It  is  ' 
time  however  to  descend  to  that  tank-like 
harbour  and  get  on  board  a  S.E.R.  steamboat 
for  Boulogne. 

Great  are  the  natural  advantages  which 
Boulogne  has  over  Calais.  The  level  flats  of 
Flanders  have  ascended,  and  break  into  clifl 
at  the  river-mouths  of  the  Liane,  and  among 
cliffs  and  leisurely  ascents  are  the  new  and 
old  towns  of  Boulogne.  "  An  Englishman 
does  not  travel  to  see  Englishmen  " — well, 
there  are  some  thousands  of  them  perman- 
ently established  here.  Some  of  them  are 
"  travellers  of  necessity  "  no  doubt,  but  most 
of  them  have  established  themselves  from 
choice,  finding  the  art  of  life  to  bo  better 
understood  than  elsewhere.  The  real  Bou- 
logne is  not,  however,  English  ;  it  is  a  fishing 
village  which  preserves  its  unbroken  indivi 
duality  from  an  immemorial  past,  as  fishing 
villages  are  apt  to  do  on  every  coast  where 
there  are  two  populations  working  together. 
Witness  the  Spanish  Claddagh  of  Galway,and 
the  Dutch  Newhaven  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
with  their  manners  and  customs  unimpaired 
by  the  superincumbence  of  manufacturing 
and  university  life  in  adjoining  cities.  La 
Beuriere  is  the  true  centre  of  interest  within 
the  harboiu*  bar  of  the  Liane,  but  it  is  more 
exclusive  than  the  boudoir  of  a  duchess. 
Bight  of  birth  in  La  Beuriere  alone  gives  an 
entry  to  its  society  which  has  the  strength 
of  tone  which  comes  of  honourable  toil 
with  the  sea.  They  travel  far,  these  fisher- 
men ;  their  brandies  being  much  appreciated 
on  the  coasts  of  Caithness  by  Scotch  crews 
who  are  rigidly  supervised,  and  their  tobaccos 
of  exchangeable  value  as  far  as  Iceland. 
Yet  are  they  not  copers  ;  they  handle  nets 
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and  sails  with  the  b«£t  men  afloat,  and  put 
out  to  t>ea  with  as  simple  a  piety  as  any 
crowd  of  mariners  to  whom  the  Church  ever 
whispered  its  mysteries.  More  interesting 
than  the  memorials  of  Napoleon  which  crowd 
upon  the  eye  and  memory,  is  that  little 
chapel  of  Jesus  FlageUe,  whi>re  they  set  up 
their  offeringB  of  propitiation  and  thanks- 
giving. They  are  as  rude  and  materialistic 
as  the  votive  gifts  of  a  Hindoo  to  his  fa- 
vourite deity,  and  are  dedicated  in  the  same 
spirit ;  yet  there  is  a  charming  Bimplicity 
about  them  which  has  a  triple  value,  coming 


to  contemplate  the  ground  where  he  stood 
eating  out  his  heart  within  sight  of  England. 
The  pity  is  he  was  not  allowed  to  put  to  sea  ; 
it  would  have  taken  a  dozen  years  out  of  his 
baneful  career.  It  would  have  demonstrated 
for  all  time  that  England's  fosse  is  impass- 
able. The  vain-glory  of  the  man,  with  his 
medab  of  the  conquest  already  struck,  and 
Lord  Nelson  tacking  within  gunshot  1  I 
wonder  how  often  the  little  English  boys  of 
the  jKnsionnata  tell  these  elementary  truth[< 
to  the  little  French  boys  they  are  permitted 
to  know,  for  the  sake  of  the  language. 


From  a  Draamg  fr^  O.  L.  Setho 


from  the  countrymen  of  Voltaire.  When 
the  author  of  Gil  lilas  lived  up  the  way  on 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  town,  he  must  have 
found  much  to  please  and  amuse  him  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  this  I'eal  Boulogne. 
It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  great  novelist 
poing  out  from  the  security  of  his  son's 
house,  to  look  over  the  rampaits  of  the  Haute 
Villo  upon  the  river  and  the  seo.  The  figure 
who  tyrannizes  over  the  locality  is  Napo- 
leon's ;  yet  Boulogne  was  "  one  of  his  fail- 
ures." It  should  be  helpful  for  any  one  who 
cultivates  the  hysterics  of  national  defence 


Another  point  of  departure  fi-om  the 
English  shore  is  Newhaven.  Several  smalt 
towns  in  Sussex  thought  they  were  to  have 
the  privilege  of  the  steamboat  connection 
with  France.  Shorebam,  for  example,  hiis 
not  yet  finished  deploring  the  unwisdom  of 
local  squires  who  could  not  see  their  way  to 
parting  with  accommodation  to  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company  at  reasonable  terms. 
Visions  of  the  prosperous  era  it  would  have 
introduced  the  inhabitants  still  see  in  their 
cups ;  yet  for  Newhaven  the  Wharf  station 
has  not  done  all  tliat  was  expected.  Probably 
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this  arises  from  the  uopicturesque  surround- 
inga,  which  afford  the  visitor  uo  great  outlet 
for  his  ener^es.  To  go  out  with  the  dredger, 
for  example,  has  been  known  to  be  the  last 
resort  of  some  of  them  I  Newhaven's  chief 
distinction  at  present  is,  that  it  is  on  the 
road  to  Dieppe,  and  to  those  interested  in 
tignres  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that 
75,000  passengers  went  to  and  fro  at  the 
wharf  in  1887— a  steady  increase  of  50,000 
within  forty  years.  Dieppe  is  the  Dover  of 
the  French  coast,  with  the  same  accommoda- 
tion of  cliff,  river,  and  dock.  Again  history 
weighs  on  the  soul  of  the  traveller  as  he 
lands,  for  Dieppe  commands  a  surrounding 
country  as  diatinguiahed  as  any  in  France  for 
the  memory  of  events.  But  we  need  not  go 
behind  the  cliS  to  i-umttiate.  As  in  Boulogne, 
here  is  a  select  colony  of  flshermen,  with 
language,  habits,  and  customs  of  their  own. 
Whoandwhat  are  they)  The  answer  of  the 
mvant  is  that  they  are  Venetian,  and  he 
points  to  their  waistcoats  and  buttons  and 
ribbons,  and  avers  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same  with  the  fishers  of  the  Rialto.  Very 
likely  they  are,  and  it  may  have  been  the 
Venetian  blood  in  them  which  gave  Ango 
and  his  kidney  to  the  list  of  the  piratical 
discoverers  of  France.  Anyhow,  Dieppe  has 
its  peculiar  people  who  held  their  own  by 
force  on  the  shore  in  a  sort  of  town-and- 
gown  straggle  with  the  Dieppois  for  cen- 


"  A  V08,  zeune  fillette, 
Qui  veut  se  tnariai, 
Quand  un  Foltois  s'embarque 

I  faut  I^  vitaillai  : 

Sa  bnuteille  k  la  caode 

Et  pi  chan  cicotin, 

Sa  Iricaas^  tout  caode 

Et  pi  chan  bout  dTxjudin." 

And  it  is  their  kinsmen  who  have  an  heredi- 
tary taste  for  manipulating  the  tusks  of 
elephants.  Dieppe  is  making  a  hard  struggle 
to  retrieve  its  Inxtken  fortunes  and  to  st^d 
before  the  world  as  it  did  in  its  great  prime. 
Paris  has  no  objection  to  helping  it  to  re' 
covery,  and  for  three  months  in  the  year  it 
overflows  with  the  wit  and  fashion  of  the 
capital.  Exhausted  politicians,  artists,  mosi- 
cians,  authors,  capitalists,  pour  into  Dieppe, 
and,  any  forenoon,  the  spectacle  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  maybe  seen  in  full  operation  on  the 
east  of  the  beach,  where  the  blouses  and 
trousers  meet  the  waves  in  company.  It 
would  be  ungracions  to  criticise  their  bathing, 
but  it  must  be  said  that  it  lacks  the  frolic- 
some recklessness  of  the  English  share. 
French  people  are  polite  even  to  the  sea.  I 
have  seen  Paul  and  Virginia  on  the  shcre  of 
Normandy  bow  gravely  to  an  incoming 
breaker,  and  retreat  to  their  huts  untouched 
by  its  spray. 

WlLLIAH  Sm. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


NEW  railroad   town  in 
the  westera  territoriea  of 
North  America  is  seldom 
interesting,    and    never 
picturesque.    The  houses 
are  lightly  constmcted  of 
wood,  and  look  as  if  a 
high    wind    would    blow 
them  all  down  like  a  pack 
of  cards.      The  railway  depot  is  of   wood, 
the    hotel   Js    of  wood,  the  very  church — 
for   every   respectable   west«m   city   hegins 
its  existence    with  a    church — is   made   of 
matched  lumber,  transported  from  the  east 
piecemeal,  and  put  together  in  less  than  a 
week.     It  ia  only  as  years  go  by,  and  the 
town  increases  in  size  and  importance,  that 
the   class    of   dwelling-house   improves,  and 
citizens  vie  with  one  another  in  the  importa- 
tion of  brick  and  stone. 

Five  years  ago  Toros  City,  Southern  New 
Mexico,  was  in  this  wooden,  or  first  stage  of 
its  development,  and  liable  to  total  destruction 
by  fire  in  a  given  number  of  minutes  by  the 
jndicions  application  of  a  lucifer  match.  The 
town  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  a  long 
straggling  street,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
aline  of  smart  little  wooden  shops,  with  sign- 
boai'ds  bigger  than  their  windows,  and  on  tho 
other  a  gaunt  hotel  of  three  stories,  the 
railway  station  and  the  locomotive  sbed — 
this  last,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  town. 
Yet  Toros,  in  spite  of  its  appeai-ance  of 
unsubstantiality,  was  a  truly  i-espectable 
little  city,  and  was  growing  fast.  It  was 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  territory,  on 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  tho 


east ;  and  having  a  good  water^upply,  and 
a  healthy  position,  bade  fair  to  blossom  out 
ultimately  into  great  things. 

At  this  time  it  contained  less  than  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  principal  trade 
of  the  town  was  carried  on  with  the  stock- 
men of  the  neighbourhood.  These  men  were 
to  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  sauntering 
slowly  along  the  side  walk,  in  broad-brimmed 
sombreros  and  long  boots,  staring  at  the 
store-keepers  and  their  wares  with  a  grim 
curiosity  slightly  flavoured  with  contempt,  as 
at  an  entirely  different  race  of  beings,  in- 
finitely inferior  to  themselves.  The  contempt 
becoming  stronger  than  the  curiosity  as  they 
compared  the  glossy  black  coats  and  generous 
expanse  of  white  linen  affected  by  the  citizens, 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  own  greasy  leather 
riding  trousers,  and  rough  flannel  shirts. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a 
fine  still  day  toward  the  latter  end  of  May. 
The  air  was  sultry,  and  the  rays  of  tho  sun 
struck  perpendicularly  upon  the  hot  dry 
earth.  At  the  doorway  of  the  ti-im  depot 
lounged  the  telegraph  operator  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, smoking  a  cigarette.  As  he  smoked, 
and  thoughtfully  twirled  the  end  of  a  very- 
much' waxed  moustache,  he  watched  the 
movements  of  two  men  slowly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  platform  in  front  of  him. 

This  telegraph  operator,  Mr,  Timothy 
Skeats,  was  n  good-looking  young  man,  well 
aware  of  the  fact.  Though  he  had  lived 
more  than  twelve  months  out  west,  he  still 
dressed  himself  with  a  superlative  neatness 
and  care  which  escited  vigorous  comment 
from  the  cow-boys  of  his  acquaintance,  not 
the  less  violent  because  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Skeats  were  received  by  the  few  young 
ladies  of  which  the  settlement  could  boost 
with  very  marked  favour. 
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The  telegraph  operator  however,  quietly 
went  his  own  way,  ignoring  comments, 
threats,  and  even  challenges — for  duels  of  a 
rough  and  ready  sort  are  not  unknown  on  the 
frontier — practising  in  a  remarkably  skilful 
w^ay  with  a  revolver,  and  informing  his  friends 
of  his  success  in  the  art ;  never  quarrelling, 
and  never  being  quarrelled  with.  A  thought- 
ful, observant  man  was  Timothy,  whom  his 
friends  called  "cute,"  and  his  enemies, 
"deep."  He  never  hurried  about  his  work 
partly  because  he  was  an  American,  partly 
because  he  had  not  much  work  to  do  ;  but  his 
mind  was  an  active  one,  he  had  a  very  good 
memory,  and  though  he  was  not  accused  by 
any  one  of  scandal-mongering,  it  was  a  toler- 
ably well-known  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  City  of  Toros  who  knew  as- much 
of  his  neighbours'  affairs  as  Timothy  Skeats, 
the  telegraph  operator. 

At  this  moment,  while  Timothy  twirled  his 
moustache  and  slowly  puffed  at  his  cigarette, 
with  a  face  as  impressionless  and  vacant  as 
the  white  door-post  against  which  he  lounged, 
his  thoughts  were  busy  with  shrewd  reflection 
and  conjecture  about  the  men  tramping  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  him.  He  knew  who  they 
were,  though  only  one  had  nodded  to  him 
upon  arriving  at  the  depot,  and  he  also  knew 
what  they  were  in  Toros  for,  and  what  their 
relations  were  to  one  another.  But  here  his 
knowledge  ended  abruptly,  in  the  unsatisfac- 
tory way  one's  knowledge  of  other  people's 
business  is  apt  to  end. 

Timothy,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
easily  baffled,  and  in  order  to  gather  material 
for  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem,  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  this  interval  of  leisure  in 
picking  up  various  threads  of  circumstance, 
and  submitting  them  to  critical  examination. 

"It's  queer,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
keenly  watching  every  movement  of  the  two 
men.  "  I  thought  Tom  Eckersley  was  going 
to  the  deuce  in  Mark  Gait's  buggy  a  little 
while  ago,  yet  he  seems  as  thick  as  ever  with 
Frank  Houghton,  now.  Ah  ! "  a  sudden  idea 
occurred  to  Timothy,  and  he  chuckled  softly. 
"  I  forgot.  Why,  he'll  be  obliged  to  stand 
in  with  Frank,  for  they've  been  friends  since 
they  were  children,  and  Tom's  folk  are 
coming  out  to-day.  Of  course,  that's  it. 
Wonder  what  Tom's  folk  are  like  ?  Out  of 
the  common,  some,  I  presume.  If  that  boy 
ain't  got  a  bit  of  blue  blood,  as  they  call 
it,  about  him,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  What  a  con- 
trast he  is  to  the  other.  Tom  a  bit  of 
quicksilver;  Fi-ank  a  bar  of  iron.  H'm. 
How  will  it  be  with  Gait  now  ?  Lordy,  he'd 
go  blue  with  cussing  if  he  knew  Frank  was 
here.      A  real  smart  fellow   is  Mark  Gait, 


real  smart.  Yet  I'd  bet  on  Frank  if  it 
came  to  clawin' !  He's  a  rare  bull-dog,  and 
it's  the  man  with  the  biggest  grip,  who 
wins  in  the  long  run.  I  wonder  how  strong 
he  is  1  Six  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  in  his 
socks,  Hynkins  said,  and  so  broad  that  he 
doesn't  look  any  ways  too  tall,  yet  as 
quiet  as  a  woodchuck  if  let  alone,  says 
Hynkins.  Well,  that  may  be,  but  there's  a 
tight  set  about  those  thin  lips,  and  a  mighty 
big  chin  behind  that  brown  beard,  and  for 
all  his  mild  blue  eyes,  there's  a  twist  comes 
now  and  then  in  the  brows  above  'em — 
gosh,  he'd  make  things  fly,  would  Frank, 
if  the  wind  were  against  him,  Mark  Gait 
will  keep  himself  out  of  that  stockman's  line 
of  fire  if  he's  a  wise  man !  " 

Thus  soliloquised  Mr.  Timothy  Skeats. 
His  cigarette  now  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  telegraph  bell  inside  his  office 
brought  his  cogitations  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion. With  a  lazy  yawn  he  turned  into 
the  depot,  and  left  the  men  on  the  platform 
to  go  their  ways  and  continue  their  tramp 
in  a  regular  methodical  manner  as  they 
waited  for  the  Western  train. 

Timothy's  terse  simile  well  described  their 
appearance.  Tom  Eckersley,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  was  a  slightly  built  fellow  of  three- 
and-twenty,  with  dark  cui*ly  hair,  bright 
eyes,  and  a  sensitive  mouth.  A  quick,  im- 
pulsive man,  of  highly  nervous  temperament. 
His  companion  was  three  years  older,  with  a 
largo  strong  face,  in  keeping  with  his  breadth 
of  shoulder  and  length  of  limb.  It  was  an 
honest,  pleasant  face,  rather  grim  about  the 
mouth,  and  sad  about  the  eyes,  as  was  natural 
after  four  years  of  life  in  the  roughest 
country  in  the  world,  but  full  of  a  quiet 
dignity  and  self-reliance  acquired  by  the 
struggles  of  the  long  hard  years ;  touched 
with  that  indescribable  look  seen  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  have  borne  uncomplain- 
ingly, for  many  years,  the  burden  of  a 
sorrow  which  can  never  be  comforted,  and 
which  will  never  leave  their  hearts  until 
they  rest  in  death. 

At  the  present  moment  Frank  Houghton 
was  gravely  concerned  and  perplexed  about 
his  friend's  affairs,  and  was  not  thinking  of 
himself.  Fi*om  the  evening,  eleven  years  ago, 
when  Tom  Eckersley  arrived  at  Eton,  a 
home-sick  lad  of  twelve  years,  until  one  un- 
lucky day,  when  he  w^as  two-and-twenty, 
Frank  had  been  his  constant  adviser  and 
friend — elder  brother,  as  he  used  to  love  to 
call  himself — though  this  title  had  fallen 
into  abeyance  of  late  years.  Many  were 
the  scrapes  from  which  he  had  extricated  the 
lad ;  the  battles  he  had  fought  for  him,  the 
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foolish  things  he  had  prevented  him  from 
doing.  No  closer  intimacy  ever  eidsted  be- 
tween men  than  between  these  two  up  to 
twelve  months  ago.  Then  they  had  quarrelled 
suddenly  as  young  men  sometimes  will,  and 
had  not  met  until  they  came  across  one 
another  two  hours  before. 

Yet  the  force  of  habit  was  so  strong  that 
Tom,  being  intensely  harassed  and  perplexed 
in  mind,  had  asked  again  for  counsel  and 
assistance  as  earnestly  and  frankly  as  in  the 
old  days.  And  gladly  would  his  friend  have 
helped  him  as  he  wished,  for  Frank  loved 
the  lad  with  the  steadfastness  characteristic 
of  one  who  makes  few  friends,  but  who  when 
his  heart  is  drawn  towards  man  or  woman 
must  love  them  all  his  life.  But  Tom  was 
changed.  It  was  not  that  he  was  cold.  The 
year  of  separation  had  dissipated  all  the 
clouds  which  liad  burst  into  so  sharp  a  storm 
twelve  months  before,  and  the  friends  had 
silently  wrung  one  another's  hands  with  the 
close  pressure  that  meant  mutual  trust  and 
love  which  no  estrangement  could  ever  have 
the  power  to  blight  or  destroy.  Nevertheless, 
a  deep  and  permanent  change  had  passed  over 
Tom  during  the  past  year ;  the  change  from 
boy  to  man.  For  twelve  months  his  own 
impulses,  with  no  perceptible  guidance  from 
others,  had  been  supreme.  Before  this,  being 
naturally  prone  to  seek  advice — though  not 
always  to  take  it — he  had  been  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  such  a  strong, 
self-reliant  nature  as  his  friend's,  but  having 
cast  that  off  he  would  own  no  other,  and 
though  still  liable  to  be  led  by  those  clever 
enough  to  win  his  affection  and  confidence, 
he  was  liable,  hke  a  spirited  colt  just  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  trainer,  to  kick  over  the 
traces  at  any  time  and  give  a  stranger  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  break  loose  at 
last  in  violent  and  unexpected  ways. 

As  they  walked  up  and  down  the  platform 
the  friends  talked  earnestly  together.  The 
younger  was  eloquently  urging  a  request,  at 
which  the  elder  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

"I  cannot  promise,  Tom;  you  must  tell 
me  without  that." 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing  then." 

"  You  cannot  trust  me  ?  " 

'-  No.  I  don't  mean  that  I  have  any 
doubt  about  your  doing  what  you  believe 
would  be  the  best  for  me,  but  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  might  not  be  what  I  should  think 
best  myself.  Now  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  would  I  have  father  know 
this  secret  at  present.  You  might  see  things 
differently,  and  in  spite  of  my  intreaties — 
for  you  can  be  as  hard  as  a  rock  when  you 
like — ^tell  him  too  soon.     Therefore,  old  man. 


before  I  let  anything  out,  though  I'm  dying 
to  tell  you  all  about  it,  pass  me  your  word 
that  you  wiU  tell  no  one  until  I  give  per- 
mission. For  my  part  I  promise  that  father 
shall  know  everything  before  long." 

But  Frank  shook  his  head  again,  and  liis 
face  grew  stern.  He  was  not  a  man  of  keen 
perception,  though  thoughtful  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  he  did  not  see  that  in  Tom's 
face  there  was  an  expression  of  stubborn 
determination;  and  being  ignorant  of  how 
much  had  happened  in  this  eventful  year,  he 
did  not  realize  all  at  once  how  completely  his 
friend's  boyhood  had  passed  away. 

Therefore  he  said  slowly  in  a  severe  tone. 

"You  ought  to  tell  the  Colonel  now  if 
you  ever  intend  to  do  so.    Why  don't  you?" 

"  Because  I  must  be  in  an  independent 
position  first.  When  I  am  my  own  master 
he  shall  know  as  soon  as  you  please." 

"  You  mean  that  he  is  to  invest  his  money 
for  you  before  he  knows  your  secret  ? " 

**  Yes." 

*'That  is  dishonourable,  Tom  !  " 

** Thank  you." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes. 
Frank's  teeth  were  Eet,  and  more  hard 
words  were  on  his  lips,  but  he  did  not  say 
them.  He  had  made  a  solemn  vow  some 
months  ago  that  he  would  never  quarrel 
with  the  lad  again  whatever  happened,  and 
he  must  keep  that  vow.  At  last  he  said 
gently — 

"  I  was  wrong  to  speak  so  harshly,  Tom ; 
perhaps  I  take  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
matter.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Are  you  acting  in  this  by  Mark  Gait's 
advice?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment,  Tom's 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  thinking  deeply.  Presently  he  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  his  friend  in  the  face 
with  a  half  smile. 

"  Now,  Frank,  I  will  not  hear  a  word 
against  Mark.  You  may  say  what  you  like 
about  my  conduct.  But  he  has  been  a  true 
friend  to  me,  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be 
abused  by  any  one." 

"  Then  he  did  not  advise  that  everything 
should  be  kept  back  from  your  father  until 
you  have  his  money  ?  I  am  merely  asking  a 
plain  question." 

Tom  looked  away  again. 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

"  It  must  be  one  or  the  other,  Tom ;  so 
I  suppose  he  did.  Have  you  told  him  every- 
thing?" 

"  Yes." 

"  He  has  your  full  confidence  ? " 

"Certainly." 
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"Then,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  waste  of 
breath  for  us  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 
If  you  have  told  Gait  everything,  and  will 
tell  me  nothing ;  if  you  take  his  advice  and 
reject  mine,  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you." 

"Oh,  Ida" 

Tom  laughed  as  he  spoke,  a  ringing,  boyish 
laugh,  and  taking  his  companion's  arm, 
went  on  in  a  voice  full  of  persuasive 
tenderness. 

"  You  are  the  oldest  and  best  friend  I 
have,  Frank.  Gait  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  believe  in  him,  but  Gait  isn't  you.  Father 
will  think  your  judgment  infallible,  and  at 
your  suggestion  would  lay  down  the  thousand 
I  asked  him  for  without  a  murmur,  when  he 
has  once  got  this  ridiculous  idea  about 
forcing  me  to  return  to  England  out  of  his 
head.  You  not  help  me?  Why  it  all 
depends  on  you.  So,  old  man,  I  must  get 
round  you  some  way,  if  it  is  possible.  Now 
see  here  "  his  tone  was  one  of  great  earnest- 
ness and  feeling.  "  You  know  well  enough 
what  my  father  is.  I  believe  he  cares  for 
me,  at  least  I  try  to  believe  it,  but  he  is — well, 
he  is  remarkably  fond  of  keeping  everything 
in  his  own  hands,  especially  money.  I  am 
not  going  to  use  hard  words,  so  you  need  not 
frown  so  portentously.  What  I  mean  is, 
you  cannot  expect  me  to  look  upon  my 
father  as  other  sons  dO;  as  a  son  ought  to  do, 
if  you  like  that  better ;  and  though  I  do  wish 
to  be  straight  and  candid  with  him  above 
all  things,  as  long  as  I  am  dependent  upon 
him  I  cannot  be.  Why,  man,  if  he  knew 
what  I  have  done  he  would  never  speak  to 
me  again." 

"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that,  Tom  1 " 

There  was  such  pain  in  Frank's  tone  as 
he  asked  the  question,  that  his  friend 
started,  and  the  secret  he  had  kept  so 
jealously  nearly  left  his  lips.  But  he  stop- 
ped himself  just  in  time,  and  only  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Yes,  old  fellow,  I  think  so.  Though,  as 
you  don't  know  what  it  is,  spare  me  as  much 
reviling  as  you  conveniently  can." 

Frank's  big  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  I  can't  conceive" — he  began,  when  Tom 
interrupted  him  quickly. — 

"Don't  try  then.  But  just  answer  me 
this.  Supposing  I  solemnly  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that  I  have  done  nothing  of 
which  a  man  should  be  ashamed ;  that  as 
soon  as  I  have  sufficient  property  in  my 
own  right  to  live  upon,  I  will  tell  father 
everything.  Will  you  take  my  part  now  1 
Say  what  you  know  of  my  ability  as  a 
stockman ;  remind  him  that  I  am  three  and 


twenty,  and  able  to  manage  my  own  affairs  1 
Come, — will  you,  Frank  1 " 

Tom  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  with 
a  beaming  smile.  But  his  friend  did  not 
take  it  at  once.  As  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
last  few  words,  he  said  quietly  : — 

"  Tom,  are  you  engaged  to  be  married  1 " 

Eckersley  laughed. 

"  Engaged  !  who  should  I  choose,  my  dear 
boyi  I  don*t  know  what  your  experience 
may  be,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  lady  since  I 
left  home — out  here." 

Frank  eyed  him  keenly. 

"  Not  here.  But  you  have  in  Boston. 
May  Winthrop,  for  instance." 

Tom's  smile  vanished.  A  look  of  pain 
came  slowly  into  his  face,  and  remained 
there  for  some  little  time. 

"  You  are  right  there.  May  is  certainly 
a  lady."  He  paused  as  though  he  liked  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact ;  and  then  went  on 
slowly,  "  But  I  am  not  engaged  to  her.  Do 
you  think  that  would  make  my  father 
wild  ? " 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  you  could  not  expect  him  to  be 
exactly  pleased  at  first.  Colonel  Eckersley, 
C.B.,  would  think  his  only  son  should  make 
a  better  match.  Charles  Winthrop,  May's 
father,  was  as  true  a  gentleman  at  heart 
as  *ever  lived,  but  he  was  only  a  western 
stockman." 

"  Eight  again,  Frank."  And  Tom  stamped 
his  foot  with  an  exclamation  which  sounded 
like  a  curse.  "  Ah,  yes,"  he  continued  bit- 
terly, "  my  dear  father  would  be  proud  and 
happy  to  see  me  marry  any  kind  of  girl  with 
a  title  or  a  good  rent  roll.  Perhaps  the 
reason  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  me  home 
again  is  because  he  fears  I  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough —  But,  pshaw  !  what  an 
ass  I  am  " — laughing  suddenly,  with  a  quick 
change  of  mood — "  I  think  I  am  a  little 
off  my  head.  Oh,  Frank,  old  friend,  why 
can't  you  promise  not  to  tell  him,  and  so 
hear  my  confession.  I  want  your  help  as  I 
never  wanted  anything  before.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  to  me  if  he  refuses 
to  invest  this  money.  And  he  will  refuse 
unless  you  throw  the  weight  of  your  expe- 
rience and  judgment,  of  which  he  thinks  so 
highly,  into  the  balance.  Will  you  do  it? — 
will  you?" 

Again  Tom  stopped  short  in  his  tramp 
and  looked  up  at  his  friend  appealingly. 
Frank  stopped  also,  and  the  men  faced  one 
another.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  faint 
whistle,  followed  by  a  low  rumbling  sound  ; 
the  train  from  the  East  was  in  sight.  For 
the  second  time  Frank  shook  his  head,  but 
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he   took   the    proffered    hand   and   held   it 
tightly. 

"Tom,  Tom,  why  are  you  so  umreason- 
able  ?  Who  has  said  that  the  Colonel  wants 
you  to  marry  for  money  1  It  is  a  lie,  who- 
ever says  so.  Another  thing.  Do  you 
seriously  suppose  your  father  and  mother 
would  travel  i^we  thousand  miles  because 
they  grudged  you  the  investment  of  a 
thousand  pounds]  Don't  you  know  that 
thii?  expedition  has  been  undertaken  because 
they  all  miss  you  so  much  at  home  1  because 
it  is  unbearable  to  your  father  to  think  that 
the  old  house  and  estate  may  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger  at  his  death,  and  his 
son  be  herding  sheep  out  west,  when  he 
might  be  in  the  lirst  rank  of  society  at 
home.  I  am  a  bad  speaker,  lad ;  I  can 
never  say  all  that  I  mean.  But  do  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  if  you  will  only  tell 
your  father  plainly  all  your  difficulties,  show 
him  yourself,  by  a  frank  trust  in  him,  that 
you  are  a  many  he  will  try  to  meet  your 
wishes,  whatever  they  may  be,  more  than 
you  have  any  idea  of.  He  loves  you,  old 
fellow,  he  does  indeed  ;  and  he  will  show  his 
feelings  to-day,  if  he  never  did  in  his  life 
before.  And  if  he  does,  will  you  have  the 
heart  to  cheat  him — for  it  is  nothing  less — 
and  meanly  keep  back  unpleasant  facts,  for 
the  purpose  of  currying  false  favour  with 
him  1  You  are  not  the  man  I  take  you  for, 
if  you  can  stand  it.  But  I  don't  believe  you 
will." 

While  speaking,  Frank  laid  his  left  hand 
caressingly  upon  his  friend's  shoulder,  as 
he  had  often  done  in  the  old  days,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  strong  feeling. 

Tom's  eyes  dropped,  and  his  face  worked 
irresolutely.  It  was  very  seldom  that  Frank 
spoke  so  pleadingly,  and  the  old  subjection 
to  hifl  greater  strength  of  will  and  purpose 
began  to  re-assert  itself  in  Tom's  mind, 
together  with  a'  sudden  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  deceit,  and  the  want  of  courage, 
which  the  concealment  he  meditated  im- 
plied. 

He  hesitated,  moved  his  feet  uneasily, 
muttered  inaudibly  to  himself .  Then,  warmly 
returning  the  grasp  of  the  hand  he  held, 
looked  up  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  You  are  my  good  angel,  old  lad.  I  will 
tell  him  after  all.  What  a  coward  I  was  ! 
Yes,  I  will  do  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
he  may  say  what  he  pleases,  and  take  what 
course  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  right  that  he 
should  know,  and  he  shall  know  now,  never 
fear.  Here  they  are.  See  those  handker- 
chiefs waving  ?  Come  along,  the  train's 
slackening  speed  already." 


Tom  was  off  like  a  rocket  now,  as  "  Uncle 
Dick,"  the  first  engine  which  ever  astonished 
the  prairie  dogs  and  coyotes  of  New  Mexico 
with  shriek  of  whistle  and  clang  of  bell, 
brought  his  long  convoy  to  anchor  alongside 
the  platform  with  a  vast  amount  of  puffing 
and  unnecessary  fuss. 

Fi'ank  followed  more  slowly.  He  wished 
to  give  Tom  time  to  get  the  first  greeting 
over  before  he  intruded  into  the  family 
party,  and  he  had  private  reasons  for  being 
deliberate  in  his  movements. 

The  arrival  of  Tom's  family  meant  a  great 
deal  to  him — Tom's  old  schoolfellow  and 
friend ;  more  than  any  one  knew ;  more, 
even,  than  he  knew  himself. 

The  passengers  in  the  train  looked  at  him 
with  admiring  eyes  as  he  passed  slowly  by 
them,  in  the  wild,  picturesque  dress  which 
became  his  strong  face  and  figure  so  well. 
But  only  Timothy  Skeats,  who  was  now 
chatting  with  the  conductor,  noticed  that  his 
lips  were  set  like  a  rim  of  blue  steel,  and  that 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  suppi^ssed  eagerness 
in  strange  contrast  to  his  measured  step. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  group  by  the 
sleeping-car.  Here  was  the  white  head  of 
Colonel  Eckersley.  The  sweet  face  of  his 
wife,  looking  up  with  dim  eyes  at  her  tall, 
bronzed  son,  and  behind  these  faces  another, 
pale  and  fair,  upon  which  Fi*ank's  eyes  had 
rested  first  of  all,  and  upon  which  they 
rested  now. 

On  the  steps  of  the  car,  with  her  hands 
full  of  light  parcels,  stood  a  girl  of  two-and- 
twenty.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  have  known  that  she  was  Tom 
Eckersley's  sister,  for  though  her  hair  was 
wavy  and  clustered  in  curls  about  her  face 
wherever  it  was  allowed  to  curl,  it  was  as 
light  in  colour  as  his  was  dark,  and  her  face, 
with  its  clearly-cut,  regular  features,  as  quiet 
and  reserved  in  expression  as  his  was  bright 
and  animated.  Far  too  quiet  and  reserved 
was  Edith  Eckersley  in  the  opinion  of  her 
fellow  passengers,  especially  those  of  the 
other  sex ;  and  more  than  one  sprightly 
American  gentleman  had  spoken  in  no 
measured  terms  to  his  companions  about  the 
haughty  reserve  of  the  English  girl. 

Edith  herself  was  quite  unconscious  of 
this ;  nothing  would  have  surprised  her 
more  than  to  have  been  told  that  she  was 
proud.  She  could  not  help  being  taller  than 
most  women,  nor  a  habit  that  she  had  of 
carrying  her  head  with  a  certain  queenliness, 
which  so  often  made  people  imagine  that  she 
looked  down  upon  the  world  from  a  serene 
height  of  superiority.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  are  unconscious  to  a  fault  of  the  impres- 
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sion  they  make  upon  othei's.  She  knew  as 
little  of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of 
the  handsome,  well-dressed  men  who  begged 
in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  carry  her  cloaks 
and  parcels  to  the  hotel,  as  she  did  of  the 
turmoil  of  emotions  which  crowded  into  the 
heart  of  the  rough  stockman  on  the  plat- 
form, approaching  her  steadily  with  his 
firm,  slow  step.  But  this  did  not  make  her 
smile  less  bright  when  she  recognized  him, 
and  the  gentlemen  on  the  piazza  twisted 
their  moustaches  and  glanced  dubiously  at 
one  another  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes 
as  she  ran  nimbly  down  the  steps  and 
clasped  Frank's  great  brown  hand.  Edith 
was  surprised  to  find  that  her  cordial  greet- 
ing met  with  a  very  curt  response.  Cer- 
tainly their  last  meeting  was  an  awkward 
one,  for  Frank  had  then  spoken  strange  hot 
words  which  had  pained  and  startled  her. 
But  this  was  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  she  a  foolish  girl.  He  could  hardly  be 
thinking  of  that  now,  for  they  had  not  seen 
one  another  since.  He  would  think,  like 
herself,  of  the  long  intimacy  before  those 
hasty  words  were  spoken ;  and  the  passion 
of  that  day,  four  years  ago,  would  seem  a 
mere  dream  of  the  past. 

And  Frank — he  was  conscious  that  he  re- 
plied coldly  to  her  pleasant  words.  Men  do 
not  forget  when  they  go  to  live  out  west. 
The  day  that  seemed  to  Edith  so  very  Jong 
ago  seemed  but  yesterday  to  him. 

He  knew  how  mad  and  foolish  his  feeling 
was :  he  knew  that  she  would  have  for- 
gotten. Yet  a  vain  little  hope  had  been  in 
his  heart  as  he  paced  along  the  platform,  a 
hope  which  now  disappeared  and  left  the 
world  very  dark  to  him.  They  were  friends, 
warm  friends,  but  they  were  nothing 
more. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRANK   HOUGHTON   SPEAKS   HIS   MIND. 

Tom  Eckersley,  being  extremely  anxious 
to  prevent  his  parents  from  undertaking  a 
journey  to  New  Mexico  at  all,  had  eloquently 
described  the  discomforts  of  Western  life,  and 
the  rudeness  of  accommodation  at  Western 
hotels,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not 
to  bring  any  servants,  who  would,  he  declared, 
be  as  helpless  as  themselves  under  the 
strange  conditions  of  frontier  life.  His 
mother  and  sister  therefore — for  nothing 
could  induce  Mrs.  Eckersley  to  allow  her 
husband  to  go  alone,  and  Edith  went  to  take 


care  of  her  mother — had  made  up  their  minds 
to  endure  hardships  of  all  kinds,  though  of 
what  these  would  exactly  consist,  they  had  no 
very  clear  notion.  As  some  preparation,  how- 
ever, Edith  packed  her  maid  o£E  upon  a  long 
holiday  three  weeks  before  they  sailed,  and 
spent  two  hours  daily  in  the  kitchen,  taking 
lessons  in  practical  cookery;  while  Mrs. 
Eckersley,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  op- 
position from  her  family,  perseveringly  in- 
sisted upon  going  without  minor  luxuiies, 
such  as  butter  and  sugar,  for  several  days. 
And  with  a  desperate  determination  to  be  of 
some  practical  use,  nearly  drove  her  house- 
keeper frantic  by  strict  supervision  of  all 
packing  arrangements,  running  up  and  down 
stairs  so  many  times  during  the  last  week, 
that  she  could  hardly  stand  when  the  day  of 
embarkation  arrived. 

After  all  this  anxiety  it  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  be  welcomed  at  the  door  of  the 
Toros  Hotel  by  a  brisk  little  woman  in  a 
black  silk  di*ess  and  spotless  cuffs,  who 
greeted  her  visitors  with  hospitable  warmth, 
and  ushered  them  into  rooms,  which,  though 
small,  and  furnished  with  extreme  simplicity, 
were  as  well  supplied  with  necessary  comforts 
as  the  best  country  inn  at  home.  It  was 
droll  to  be  somewhat  peremptorily  informed 
that  dinner  would  be  served  in  an  hour,  and 
to  be  ofEered  no  choice  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
meal.  But  after  the  experiences  Tom  had 
described,  the  feeling  uppermost  in  the 
travellers'  minds  was  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  they  had  not  to  prepare  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  quarter  of  the  hotel, 
the  young  men  were  doing  what  was  possible 
in  the  way  of  adornment,  with  the  limited 
means  at  their  disposal.  Both  were  excited 
and  nervous,  though  for  different  reasons,  and 
each  showed  his  feelings  in  his  own  way. 
Tom  talked  wildly,  then  laughed  at  his  own 
extravagance,  and  Frank  maintained  a  dog- 
ged silence,  except  when  directly  appealed  to, 
and  then  answered  in  terse,  blunt  mono- 
syllables. 

"Father  looks  older,  don't  you  think?" 
Tom  said,  as  he  soused  his  head  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  scrubbed  his  hard  brown  hands. 
"  The  dear  old  mum  is  just  the  same,  but 
Edith  has  grown  wonderfully.  I  never  saw 
a  girl  so  much  developed  in  so  short  a  time. 
Have  you  ? " 

He  spoke  questioningly,  but  Frank,  who 
was  combing  his  beard  before  a  mirror  three 
inches  in  diameter,  made  no  reply. 

Tom  raised  his  head  sharply. 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me  1 " 

"  Certainly." 
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'*  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  ?  " 

*•  The  fact  is  too  self-evident." 

Tom  returned  to  his  ablutions  with  a 
ginint. 

"By  the  by,  Frank,  you  two  used  to  be 
great  cronies  in  the  old  days,  I  remember. 
How  many  years  is  it  since  you  have  seen 
one  another  1 " 

"  Foui." 

**  A  long  while.  She  must  be  changed  since 
then."  He  paused  to  dry  his  face.  "  By 
George,  old  man,  I  feel  shaky  about  facing 
father!  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  until  to- 
morrow ;  until  he's  got  over  the  journey  a 
little.     What  do  you  think  I  " 

"  You'll  never  do  it  at  all,  if  you  don't 
speak  to-day." 

"  Pshaw, —why  not  ?  " 

"Because  you'll  feel  shakier  to-morrow 
than  you  do  now,  and  the  next  day  give  up 
the  idea  altogether  ;  I  know  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  snappishly,  "  time  will 
show.  You  have  not  seen  much  of  me  lately, 
remember." 

The  young  men  now  put  on  their  coats, 
and  went  to  the  dining-room.  It  was  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  hotel,  a  pleasant  room,  of 
fair  size,  with  one  large  window  opening 
upon  a  wooden  balcony,  and  rejoicing  in  a 
view  over  the  greater  part  of  Toros  and 
some  miles  of  country  beyond.  When  the 
young  men  entered,  Colonel  Eckersley  stood 
at  this  window  scanning  the  prospect. 

He  was  a  vigorous  man  of  sixty,  with  light 
blue  eyes,  and  an  abrupt,  decisive  manner  of 
speech,  his  words  few  and  to  the  point. 
Colonel  Eckersley  was  a  soldier  of  the  old 
school ;  his  softer  feelings,  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  men,  apt  to  be  so  carefully  hidden  under 
such  a  crust  of  military  brusqueness,  that 
only  those  who  knew  him  best  were  quite 
certain  that  he  had  any  feelings  at  all.  With 
women  his  gruffness  melted  very  quickly,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  his  eyes  would  lose 
their  keenness,  and  the  hard  lines  of  his  face 
soften,  until  he  looked  almost  benevolent. 

As  the  door  opened  the  Colonel  turned 
sharply  from  the  window,  and  eyed  Tom 
attentively  for  several  seconds  without  speak- 
ing. He  was  struck,  more  than  he  had  been 
on  the  platform  of  the  i^lway-station,  by  the 
look  of  self-reliance  about  the  lad,  the  erect- 
ness  of  his  carriage,  as  good  as  if  he  had  been 
an  officer  of  the  94th,  and  the  firm  lines 
about  the  mouth  and  chin — a  sign  of  character 
and  purpose  absent  eighteen  months  ago. 
Yet,  though  the  sight  of  these  things  did  the 
father's  heart  good  to  see,  and  he  felt  that 
this  boy  was  more  to  him  now  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  he  could  not  forget  that 


Tom  had  expressed  an  intention  of  pursuing 
a  course  of  action  totally  foolish  and  wrong- 
headed,  and  opposed  in  every  particular  to 
his  own  express  wish  and  command.  Self- 
reliance  was  good;  but  rebellion  and  dis- 
obedience were  very  bad.  It  was  necessary 
first  of  all  to  secure  submission.  When  that 
condition  was  fulfilled,  Tom  should  see  that 
his  own  happiness  and  welfare  were  what 
his  father  strove  for.  Colonel  Eckersley  had 
been  a  soldier  since  he  was  seventeen,  and  he 
looked  upon  life  from  a  soldier's  point  of 
view. 

"You  seem  well,  Tom,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  and  are  as  brown  as  though  you  had  been 
through  an  Egyptian  campaign.  A  healthy 
life  this  1 " 

"  Very,  sir — Particularly  so,  I  may  say." 
Tom  spoke  nervously,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  avoiding  his  father's  eye.  In  spite 
of  a  strong  effort  to  feel  pei-fectly  independ- 
ent, as  became  a  man  of  three  and  twenty, 
the  Colonel's  keen  look  disconcerted  him  in 
a  most  humiliating  way,  and  he  felt  as  awk- 
ward and  uncomfortable  as  he  used  to  do  in 
his  boyhood,  when  he  was  called  into  the 
library  to  give  an  account  of  himself  upon 
his  arrival  from  Eton.  The  Colonel  saw  this, 
plainly,  and  with  an  impatient  gesture  turned 
to  Frank  Houghton — who  was  looking 
anxiously  from  father  to  son,  thinking  of 
how  much  depended  upon  this  first  interview 
between  them. 

"  I  shall  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with 
you,  Frank,  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is 
by  your  advice,  I  suppose,  that  this  foolish 
fellow  proposes  to  invest  a  thousand  pounds 
in  sheep  1 " 

Tom  wheeled  sharply  roimd  from  the 
window. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  Frank  in  this  mat- 
ter, father,  he  is  not  in  the  least  responsible 
for  my  actions." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Colonel 
bluntly.  "  I  always  gave  him  credit  for 
common  sense,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find 
that  I  had  been  mistaken." 

There  was  a  pause.  Tom,  after  glancing 
significantly  at  Frank,  looked  out  of  the 
window  again,  and  whistled.  His  father 
saw  the  look,  and  feeling  that  there  was 
some  private  understanding  between  the 
young  men,  chafed  inwardly,  and  wished 
that  his  remark  had  been  more  biting,  while 
Frank,  for  his  own  part,  felt  a  great  desire 
to  use  strong  language.  He  saw  the  ill- 
timed  peremptoriness  of  the  good  Colonel 
undoing  all  his  eloquence  of  an  hour  ago. 

If  only  Tom  had  confided  in  him  !  He 
regretted    now   that   he    had   not  given  a 
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promise  of  secrecy ;  but  who  could  suppose 
that  any  father  could  be  so  blind  ?  It  was 
imperatively  necessary  to  say  something  for 
the  lad. 

"  Tom  is  right,  Colonel,  in  saying  that  I 
have  not  advised  him  to  invest  money.  At 
the  same  time  I  can  bear  witness  that  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  handle  sheep  might  do 
well  with  a  thousand  pounds." 

**  Better  than  with  ten  thousand  in 
England  ] " 

"That  is  another  matter.  I  understood 
from  Tom,  this  morning,  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  out  west,  and  had  in- 
formed you  of  his  determination." 

Colonel  Eckersley  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  coughed. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Frank,  I  told  you 
in  my  last  letter,  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  Tom  was  to  come  home.  My  mind 
will  not  alter,  I  can  assure  you,  unless  Tom 
can  show  conclusively  that  he  will  be  better 
ofE  in  this  country." 

**  I  understand,  sir,"  said  Frank  quietly. 
"But  surely  you  will  look  at  the  matter 
differently  when  he  gives  good  reasons  for 
his   decision  1 " 

"  That  depends  upon  the  reasons.  What 
may  they  be,  Tom  1 " 

Frank  looked  at  his  friend  questioningly. 
Tom's  mouth  twitched,  and  he  did  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  then  he  said  in  a  hurried 
tone — 

"I  cannot  say  off-hand,  father.  There 
is  a  story  to  be  told  first ;  and  I  hear  the 
mother  and  Edith  in  the  hall  now.  Let 
us  discuss  the  matter  over  a  cigar  after 
dinner." 

The  Colonel  iminted-  Of  all  things  in 
this  world  he  hated  waiting  most.  ^ 

"  As  you  please,"  he  said  shortly.  "  Leave 
it  then.  I  confess  this  mystery  and  beating 
about  the  bush  puzzles  me  extremely.  Don't 
let  us  have  any  more  of  it,  Tom,  after 
dinner." 

The  ladies  now  joined  them,  and  the 
Colonel's  grimness,  and  the  anxiety  of  his 
son,  soon  evaporated  under  the  sunny  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Eckersley.  This  lady  was  an 
affectionate,  demonstrative  little  woman,  with 
a  fearless  sincerity  of  manner,  and  quaint 
frankness  of  speech,  which  no  experience  of 
the  world  and  its  etiquette  could  modify 
in  the  slightest  degree.  She  thought  her 
husband  and  children  nearly  perfect,  and 
the  one  sorrow  and  perplexity  of  her  life 
had  been  that  Tom  had  wished  to  leave 
home. 

There  was  not  a  sweeter  little  woman 
living  than   Mrs.    Eckersley.     Her  horizon 


might  be  wanting  in  breadth,  and  her  per- 
ceptive powers  were  of  a  limited  order,  but  she 
made  the  best  of  the  world  and  everything 
in  it,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
cheerfulness  for  all  who  came  in  her  way. 

Mrs.  Eckersley  was  dimly  aware  that  her 
husband  and  Tom  did  not  understand  oue 
another ;  and  she  disapproved,  as  strongly 
as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  disapprove  of 
anything  her  husband  did,  of  his  habit  of 
"  drilling"  his  son.  But  then  she  also  knew, 
better  than  any  one,  the  true  warmth  of 
heart  which  lay  beneath  the  abrupt  manner, 
and  she  never  doubted  but  that  all  mis- 
understanding would  cease  when  father  and 
son  could  talk  the  matter  fairly  out  man 
to  man. 

As  a  personal  contribution  toward  this 
result,  Mrs.  Eckersley  began  very  cheerfully 
to  make  the  best  of  her  surroundings.  She 
praised  the  hotel,  she  praised  the  dinner,  she 
made  sly  allusions  to  the  satisfactory  change 
in  her  son's  appeai*ance,  and  she  applauded 
the  convenience  and  picturesqueness  of 
western  dress.  Satisfied  at  length  by  the 
heartiness  of  Tom's  replies,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly keen  appetite  he  had  for  his  dinner, 
that  the  storm  cloud  was  passing  away, 
Mrs.  Eckersley  turned  her  attention  to 
Frank  Houghton. 

"  It  is  so  comforting  to  see  the  face  of  an 
old  friend  in  a  strange  land,  Frank.  But, 
do  you  know,  this  face  is  so  changed  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  recognize.  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,  that  your  life  is  a  very  hard  one." 

"Not  very,"  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
exceedingly  touched  at  her  kind,  motherly 
tone.  "  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
take  the  discomforts  and  work,  which  seem 
so  unbearable  to  civilized  folk,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  think  I  was  born  for  western  life, 
it  agrees  with  me  so  well." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,"  struck  in 
the  Colonel,  "  that  you  like  tins  wild  country 
better  than  England?" 

Frank  paused  before  replying. 

"  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer," 
he  said  at  last.  "  I  am  a  man  without  home 
ties  or  the  prospect  of  any.  When  I  left 
England  I  never  expected  to  see  it  again. 
I  am  used  to  my  life  here,  and  have  no 
wish  now  to  go  back." 

"  You  don't  show  much  enthusiasm  for 
the  prairies  though,"  rejoined  the  Colonel 
with  a  smile  and  a  glance  at  Tom. 

"  No,"  replied  Frank  steadily,  "  I  do  not. 
A  man  loses  enthusiasm  for  most  thin|^ 
after  four  years  of  this  life  alone."  He 
smiled  a  little  grimly. 

"  But     you    are     only     five-and-twenty. 
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Frank  ? "  said  Mrs.  Eckersley  in  a  re- 
proachful tone.  "  You  talk  as  if  you  were 
fifty." 

*'  Perhaps  I  feel  so,"  and  he  smiled  again, 
rather  more  grimly  than  before,  then  changed 
the  conversation. 

The  dinner  went  on.  Mrs.  Eckersley 
prattled  away  pleasantly  to  her  son  about 
friends  in  England,  Tom  entering  into  the 
subject  with  much  apparent  interest.  But 
Frank  watched  him  uneasily.  He  saw  that 
whenever  the  Colonel  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion Tom  dropped  out  of  it.  He  also  noticed 
with  a  bitter  pang  of  disappointment  that 
when  on  two  or  three  occasions  Tom  spoke 
to  his  sister,  as  if  to  *seek  from  her  the 
sympathy  denied  him  by  his  father,  he  was 
answered  very  quietly,  almost  coldly. 
Whether  Tom's  rough  dress,  and  his  red, 
weather-beaten  face,  were  distasteful  to 
Edith;  whether  it  was  simply  that  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  or  was  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  situation,  Frank  could  not 
make  out.  But  it  almost  maddened  him 
that,  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  so  parti- 
cularly essential  that  Tom  should  be  made  to 
feel  how  incomplete  the  home  circle  was 
without  him,  his  sister  should  treat  him  with 
reserve,  if  not  with  positive  indifference.  In 
the  keenness  of  his  anxiety  about  Tom's  posi- 
tion Frank  was  scarcely  just.  Like  most 
men  in  a  state  of  great  suspense  and  mental 
irritation,  he  looked  at  things  from  one  point 
of  view  only,  and  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table  and  the 
ladies  had  retired  to  a  small  parlour  which 
opened  out  of  the  dining-hall  —  as  Mrs. 
Hynkins  called  it — Frank,  in  obedience  to 
an  appealing  glance  from  Tom,  led  the  way 
to  the  smoking-room.  Here  the  Colonel  was 
carefully  placed  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
and  supplied  with  a  good  cigar,  while  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Hynkins,  the  hotel-keeper,  mixed 
him  a  glass  of  toddy,  which  met  with  his 
most  hearty  approval  Mr.  Hynkins  was  a 
tall  man  with  a  sandy  beard  and  long  power- 
ful limbs,  which  he  had  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  satisfactorily  in  ladies'  society.  He  rarely 
spoke,  leaving  that  department  of  the  duties 
of  social  life  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  :  but 
those  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  could  do 
so  to  some  purpose  if  he  chose,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  in  the  matter  of  work  it 
would  have  taken  some  men  ten  hours  to  do 
what  Hynkins  did  in  five.  For  the  rest 
he  had  fought  for  the  North  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  civil  war,  and  when  this 
fact  came  to  light  it  was  not  long  before 
a  substantial  friendship  grew  up  between 
him  and  Colonel  Eckersley — for  Hynkins  had 


a  huge  regard  for  a  *'  British  army  man," 
and  treated  the  old  officer  with  a  delicate 
respect  that  won  his  heart. 

When  the  gentlemen  had  gone  down  stairs 
an  animated  discussion  took  place  between 
Edith  and  her  mother  as  to  the  advisability  of 
Mrs.  Eckersley  resting  for  an  hour  to  make 
up  for  bad  nights  in  the  cars,  a  discussion 
which  began  by  the  good  lady  vehemently 
declaring  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
indulge  in  such  habits  for  the  next  twenty 
years  at  least,  and  ended  by  her  complying 
with  her  daughter's  wish,  with  a  mild  pro- 
test about  the  wilfulness  of  children  of  the 
present  day,  and  an  acknowledgement  that 
she  felt  very  tired  and  sleepy  indeed. 

Having  seen  her  mother  comfortably 
settled  in  a  well  darkened  room,  Edith  re- 
turned to  the  parlour,  and  taking  a  novel 
from  her  travelling  bag,  ensconced  herself  in 
a  rocking  chair,  with  the  intention  of  having 
a  quiet  hour  until  such  time  as  the  gentle- 
men should  appear  from  the  smoking-room. 

The  book  was  Esmond,  and  the  reader  had 
reached  the  point  where  the  hero  is  at  the 
height  of  his  passion  for  Beatiix.  The  girl 
smiled  to  herself  as  she  read — a  rather  pity- 
ing smile.  How  powerfuUy  told  the  story 
was !  It  must  be  a  story  true  of  many  a 
life  before  and  since  the  days  of  Colonel 
Esmond,  yet  how  inexplicable  it  seemed  that 
such  a  noble  man,  with  so  much  judgment 
and  discretion,  could  love  such  a  worthless 
woman  so  passionately  and  desperately — or 
indeed  any  woman,  unless  he  knew  that  his 
feelings  were  returned.  Did  men  really  do 
it  1  If  the  writer  of  Esnumd  had  been  any 
one  but  Thackeray  she  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  picture  must  be  over- 
drawn. Turning  the  question  over  quietly 
in  her  mind,  Edith  tried  to  picture  to  herself 
any  of  the  men  she  knew  in  such  a  predica- 
ment. There  was  only  one  she  could  think 
of  who  at  all  resembled  Henry  Esmond,  and 
he  was  the  last  man  likely  to  lose  his  heart 
and  head  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked,  beautiful 
girl.  Yet  there  was  a  decided  likeness  be- 
tween her  father's  friend.  Major  Crawford, 
and  Thackeray's  hero. 

"  He  is  dark,"  she  said  to  herself,  smiling 
again,  "slight  in  figure,  handsome,  and  a 
successful  soldier.  He  has  the  grand  polite- 
ness, and  the  grave  melancholy  face,  one  par- 
ticularly associates  with  Esmond.  Yet  I 
should  not  think  that  he  had  ever  been  in 
love  in  such  a  way,  but  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  for  he  looks  very  quiet  and 
gentle,  yet  papa  declares  that  he  hadn't  a 
more  dashing  subaltern  in  the  regiment." 

The  book  was  closed  now,  lying  in  her  lap. 
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her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  Her  eyes 
were  bright,  and  there  was  rather  more 
colour  in  her  cheeks  than  usual.  Pleasant 
thoughts  were  passing  through  her  mind; 
thoughts  which  she  shared  with  no  one. 

The  course  of  Edith  Eckersley's  life  had 
been  exceptionally  smooth  and  untroubled. 
The  only  daughter  in  a  happy  home,  gifted 
with  the  quiet  temperament  which  makes 
the  most  of  blessings  and  the  least  of 
crosses,  with  perfect  physical  health,  she  had 
never  known  the  trials  and  disappointments 
which  make  so  many  girls  women  in  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  life,  long  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  two-and-twonty. 

Only  once  had  Edith  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  pain  and  longing  which  one  day  might 
find  its  way  even  into  such  a  well-guarded 
life  as  hers ;  and  she  w^as  then  too  young  to 
understand  the  full  significance  of  what  she 
saw.  Yet  she  never  forgot  the  dull  Novem- 
l)er  afternoon  when  Frank  Houghton  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife.  He  had  been  refused 
with  quick  decision,  when  Edith  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  astonishment  at  hear- 
ing such  strange  wild  words  from  her  big 
good-natured  brother.  Yet  the  clasp  of  his 
strong  hands,  which  left  a  red  mark  upon 
her  own  for  many  hours,  and  the  haggard, 
hopeless  look  in  his  face  as  he  went  quietly 
away,  haunted  her  for  a  long  while;  and 
from  that  dav  forth   Edith  ceased  to  be  a 

m 

child. 

But  as  the  quiet  months  rolled  by,  and 
Frank  was  heard  of  in  America  as  having 
settled  down,  and  given  up  all  idea  of  re- 
turning to  England,  the  memory  of  his  pale 
face  became  dim  and  uncertain,  and  at  last 
ceased  to  trouble  her.  Her  life  was  full  and 
happy,  she  had  numbers  of  warm  friends. 
What  wonder  if  the  day  when  their  boy  and 
girl  friendship  was  so  rudely  snapped  and 
broken  faded  from  her  mind,  or  was  only  re- 
membered when  his  name  was  mentioned, 
with  the  tender  regret  a  woman  feels  at 
causing  pain  she  could  not  help,  in  which 
she  has  no  share,  and  which,  she  believes,  has 
long  since  left  the  heart  which  had  to  suffer. 

It  was  not  of  Frank  that  Edith  thought 
as  she  sat  in  Mrs.  Hynkins's  rocking-chair, 
with  Esmond  in  her  lap ;  nor  were  Tom's 
troubles  uppermost  in  her  mind.  He  had 
always  been  a  youth  of  very  masculine  ten- 
dencies, and  since  his  childhood,  when  she 
had  been  his  devoted  slave,  Edith  had  not 
been  chosen  either  as  companion  or  con- 
fidante. Long  before  he  went  to  Oxford,  she 
had  learnt  the  lesson  too  many  sisters  have  to 
learn,  that  elder  brothers  who  go  to  public 
schools  have  such  important  duties  and  de- 


mands upon  their  time,  even  in  the  holidays, 
that  unless  no  other  companion  is  at  all  avail- 
able, younger  sisters  are  not  wanted,  or  of 
much  value,  except  to  do  what  they  are  told, 
and  to  preserve  strict  silence  about  every- 
thing they  see  or  hear  if  questioned  at  head- 
quarters. After  some  vain  struggles  against 
the  inevitable  Edith  had  accepted  her  fate, 
and  the  idea  had  never  entered  her  mind 
that  she  could  have  any  power  or  influence 
over  Tom's  life. 

They  were  very  pleasant,  these  thoughts, 
which  came  to  Edith  as  she  sat  in  the  little 
parlour,  and  so  engrossing  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  door  open,  and  only  knew  that  some 
one  was  in  the  room  by  Frank's  voice  saying 
gently— 

"  Am  I  disturbing  you  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed  and  rose  quickly. 

*'You  startled  me.  I  must  have  been 
half-asleep.  No,  you  won't  disturb  me  in 
the  least.  You  see  I  am  alone.  Mamma 
is  resting,  and  papa,  I  suppose,  has  begun 
his  sixth  cigar.     Is  Tom  with  him  %  " 

"  I  left  them  together.  They  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  one  another." 

Frank  was  standing  near  the  window, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  while  he 
spoke  he  looked  intently  at  Edith,  watching 
her  face  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
shone  gloriously  upon  it,  and  upon  the  wavy 
golden  hair.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
away,  however,  when  she  looked  up  to  speak 
again. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Tom  will  come  back 
with  us,  Frank?" 

"  I  cannot  say  at  all." 

"  Hasn't  he  told  you — his  best  friend  %  " 

"  No,  not  positively." 

"  How  strange !  He  ought  to  have  done 
so.  I  should  think  that  no  one  ever  had 
such  a  friend  as  you  have  been  to  him." 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Edith, 
I  have  done  nothing  lately  except  harm. 
We  only  lived  together  six  months;  for 
a  year  past  we  have  not  met  once.  Any 
inlluence  I  ever  had  over  him  has  entirely 
gone." 

The  girl  looked  perplexed. 

*'But  you  cannot  help  that  if  you  have 
not  lived  together." 

**  Yet,  if  I  had  kept  my  temper  he  might 
not  have  left  me." 

Edith  laughed  incredulously. 

"  Temper,  Frank  !  Why  you  are  the  best- 
tempered  man  in  the  world,  I  believe." 

"  Am  I  ]  You  don't  know  me  now. 
How  should  you  ]  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened    if    you   like,    but " — he   stopped 
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suddenly,  "  perhaps  it  will  not  interest  you. 
Would  you  rather  talk  of  something  else  ?  *' 
"  No,  indeed  !     Why  should  1 1 " 
He  did  not  reply. 

"  Please  answer  my  question,  Frank." 
"  I  will  if  you  like,"  he  said  drily.      "  You 
seemed  to  take  verv  little  interest  in  Tom's 
affairs  at  dinner." 

Edith  compressed  her  lips. 
"  You  speak  strongly." 
"  I  feel  strongly." 

"  But  why  should  you  imagine  that  I  do 
not  care  about  Tom  ?  You  don't  know  wi«, 
that  is  quite  evident.  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  him.     Did  I  not  say  so  just  now  ? " 

"  You  did ;  but  you  spoke  so  coolly,  I 
thought  it  was  said  out  of  a  polite  sense  of 
the  proprieties.  I  may  have  b^en  mis- 
taken." 

**  You  have  been  very  much  mistaken." 
Frank  bit  his  lip.  He  felt  that  he  had 
hurt  her,  and  inwardly  cursed  his  blunt  out- 
spoken speech.  He  wished  she  would  get 
angry.  Why  didn't  she  1  Most  girls  would. 
He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  to  get 
out  of  the  hole  he  had  stumbled  into,  and 
could  only  chafe  and  fume  as  he  saw  the 
pained  puzzled  expression  in  her  face,  and 
hope  that  no  one  would  disturb  them  until 
she  had  spoken  again.  To  his  immense 
surprise,  after  a  short  pause  she  looked  up 
with  a  bright  smile. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  now.  You  thought 
I  did  not  feel  anything  at  dinner,  because 
I  did  not  say  much  to  him,  was  that  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  replied  briefly. 
"  But  mamma  was  talking  and  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  say." 

He  was  silent,  and  her  face  became 
anxious  again. 

"  Don't  you  see  1 " 

**I  suppose  I  do,  but" — He  paused  a 
moment.  It  was  detestable,  the  business  of 
lecturing  and  admonition  ;  yet  some  one  must 
do  it,  and  he  went  on  doggedly,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  thought  that  you  were  all  here 
to  persuade  Tom  to  go  home  ? " 
''We  are,  I  hope." 

"  Then,"  he  said  vehemently,  *'  why  don't 
you  let  him  see  how  much  you  care  about  it  ] 
He  is  in  a  most  serious  position ;  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  dangerous  man,  and  with 
some  very  powerful  reason  making  him 
anxious  to  stay  here.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  with  the  lad,  all  sympathy  and  loving 
solicitude  for  his  happiness  should  be  shown 
him  by  every  one  of  you.  Yet  your  father 
snaps  him  up  shortly,  and  talks  about  what 
he  must  do,  and  so  forth  ;  your  mother,  dear 
good  lady^  beams  upon  him,  and  takes  it  as 


a  matter  of  course  that  he  will  be  a  good 
little  boy  and  obey  his  father;  and  you — 
you  sit  by  and  say  not  one  word  to  make 
the  poor  fellow  feel  that  he  has  a  sister  at 
all.  I  don't  wish  to  be  unkind,  I  fear  that 
I  have  desperately  offended  you  by  the  rough 
way  in  which  I  have  put  the  case ;  but  I  felt 
that  I  must  speak  to  some  on^.  Will  you 
forgive  my  bluntness,  Edith  i " 

He  made  an  impulsive  movement  forward 
as  he  spoke,  and  she  felt  the  touch  of  his 
fingers  upon  her  wrist.  Obeying  a  swift 
instinct  she  drew  her  hand  away,  and  he 
instantly  fell  back  into  his  old  position. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while. 

Presently  Edith  said  slowly  and  sadly. 

"  Thank  you,  Fitink,  I  see  what  you  mean, 
now.  You  are  right.  I  think  I  have  always 
been  to  blame.  I  have  never  given  Tom 
enough  sympathy.  If  I  had,  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  left  England  at  nil.  Poor 
boy,  I  have  neglected  him,  and  now  he  is  in 
all  this  trouble,  and  I  cannot  do  anything  to 
help  him.  It  is  difficult  for  a  girl  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  a  man  when  she  knows  so 
little  about  it  as  I  do.  I  promise  now, 
however,"  she  went  on  eagerly,  "to  do  my 
utmost  to  gain  his  confidence,  if  you  think  I 
can  do  any  good  ;  and  I  will  begin  this  very 
day.  But,  Frank,  who  is  this  man  you 
spoke  of  as  dangerous )  Not  that  Mr.  Gait 
Tom  has  told  us  about  in  his  letters  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  " 
.    Frank     gave     his   moustache    a    savage 
twist,  as  if  it  were  Gait's  neck. 

"  You  might  ask  what  has  he  not  done," 
he  said  grimly.  "I  don't  like  bringing 
charges  which  I  cannot  prove  against  a 
friend  of  Tom's.  You  will  see  him  soon,  and 
can  judge  for  yourself.  Tom  believes  in  him, 
and  will  not  be  shaken  in  liis  conviction  by 
anything  we  can  say.  But  there  is  one 
thing  quite  clear  to  my  mind.  If  your  father 
invests  the  money  in  sheep  which  Tom  asks 
for,  Mark  Gait  will  be  a  richer  man  by  a 
thousand  pounds.  Happily  the  loss  of  that 
sum  will  not  ruin  Tom's  prospects  in  life, 
and  it  may  teach  him  a  useful  lesson  if  he 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  home." 

Frank  stopped  speaking  abruptly,  for  the 
door  now  opened,  and  Tom  and  his  father 
came  in. 

"I  wonder  whether  Tom  has  told  him," 
Frank  thought,  as  he  struck  a  match,  and 
lighted  the  lamps.  He  was  not  to  remain 
long  in  suspense. 

Mrs.  Eckersley  joined  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  first  words  she  spoko  brought 
the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
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"  Have  yoH  made  your  plans  yet,  dear  1 " 
She  Eaid  to  her  husband,  innocently,  '*  and 
decided  how  loug  we  shall  stay  here?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  replied  the  Colonel  briefly. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  things  cannot  be 
arranged  bo  soon.  But,  you  agree  with 
your  father  now,  Tom,  dear,  don't  you  t 
And  you  will  come  home  with  us,  as  soon 
you  can  1 " 

There  was  a  dead  Kilence.  Tom  was  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  the  book  Edith  had 
laid  down,  and  did  not  anawer  until  it  was 
evident  that  no  one  else  would  do  so,  then 
he  said  slowly — 

"  I  fear  not,  mother.  But  it  is  not  quite 
certain  yet." 

"  It  is  not,"  chimed  in  the  Colonel  em- 
phatically, while  Mrs.  Eckereley  looked 
blankly    from  husband    to   son,    and    back 

"I  have  to  see  this  Mark  Gait  yet," 
he  continued.  "  Mr.  Gait  may  be  the  won- 
derful fellow  Tom  makes  out.  I  don't  say 
anything  against  liim.  But  if  he  can  con- 
vince me  that  my  son  can  do  better  in 
America  than  in  England  he  will  be  a  very 
clever  man,  that's  all" 

"And  if  Gait  does  not  satisfy  you,  sir," 
said  Frank,  looking  hard  at  his  friend,  who 
never  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book,  "  is  there 
no  other  reason  why  it  might  be  advisable, 
or  necessary,  for  Tom  to  stay  in  New 
Itfexico  ? " 

Colonel  Eckersley  glanced  sharply  at  his 
questioner. 

"  Frank,"  he  said  gravely.  -  I  very  mucli 
fear  tliat  there  is  a  conspiracy  here  against 
me,  of  which  you  are  the  leading  member. 


This  is  the  second  time  that  you  have  hinted 
at  a  hidden  'reason'  for  Tom's  obstinacy. 
Now,  1  ask  you,  as  yonr  father's  old  friend, 
and  as  one  who  has  known  you  since  you 
were  a  boy,  what  do  you  know  which 
makes  you  hint  at  reasons  in  thi^  dark  and 
mysterious  way  J " 

Frank  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  only  wish  I  could  tell  you,  sir.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  there  is  something,  and  that 
Tom " 

But  here  the  gentleman  in  question  closed 
his  book,  and  interrupted  his  frien<l  without 


you  this  morning.  I  intend  to  stay  in  New 
Mexico  for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  going 
into  partnership  with  my  good  friend,  Mark 
Gait.  Father  has  promised  to  consider  the 
matter  of  investment  when  he  has  seen  Mark, 
who  will  be  here,  I  hope,  to-morrow.  The 
strength  of  my  cose  lies  in  the  fact  that  I 
am  very  fond  of  the  life  here,  cannot  settle 
in  England  at  present,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  working  with  a  man  I  heartily 
respect  and  like.  I  intend  to  go  into  details 
to-morrow,"' — he  emphasized  the  last  two 
words  slightly,  and  smiled — "  after  Mark 
and  father  have  met ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
Are  you  satisfied  1 " 

He  laughed  in  his  old  bi-ight  war,  and 
looked  at  Frank  knowingly.  Again  hi:> 
friend  sighed,  though  only  Edith  heard  the 
sound  this  time. 

"  No,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  coji't  say  I 
am  ;  but  1  must  wait,  I  suppose,  till  to- 
morrow." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CALL  mine 
a  suburbau 
garden  in 
default  of  a 
more  appro- 
priate term. 
A  language, 
which  was 
formed  and 
perfected  in 

tl  pressed  to 
rith  the  rapid 
mous  develop- 
iw  needs  aad 
hicb  arise  in 
it  of  modem 
onus  have  to 

,  and  the  old 
listinctioDB  of 
burban,  and 
I  to  me  very 
y  to  express 
irne    complex    phases   of 

From  a  Dreieina  bt         ^    j  ■  ■. 

J  E.  Hotxtaon,  B.A.      modem  existence. 

The  town  dilutes  Itself 
into  the  country  in 
thinner  and  thinner  solution,  and  it  ia  hard 
to  say  whera  rural  life  begins.  Tlie  old  land- 
marks have  become  utterly  misleading,  Hay- 
stiicks  and  milkmaids  may  for  a  moment 
cheat  us  into  the  belief  that  we  are  in  the 


country,  at  the  next  turn  of  the  road  we 
find  ourselves  between  rows  of  villas  all  duly 
numbered,  with  a  aide  street,  where,  slightly 
removed  from  the  full  blaze  of  respectability, 
we  perceive  the  butcher,  the  confectioner, 
and  the  grocer,  sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  milder  effulgence  of  gilt  letters  and 
plate-glass. 

I  have  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  this  spot,  or  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it,  and  in  that  time  have  neen  many 
changes.  Many  a  stately  elm  and  graceful 
poplar  whose  boughs  were  neighbour  to  the 
skies,  and  whose  buds  I  have  watched  with 
the  eager  expectancy  of  spring-tide,  have 
fallen  and  disappeared,  and  instead  of  their 
delicate  tracery,  I  have  now  to  contemplate 
the  serried  outline  of  numberless  chimneys 
exasperating  in  their  monotony.  The  nursery- 
gardens  and  the  cricket-fields  of  early  days, 
where  are  they  nowl  The  cricketers  are 
bowled  out,  and  the  last  nurscrymas  of  this 
neighbourhood  is  dead  and  his  garden  grows 
nothing  but  cares  and  anxieties  ;  it  is  built 
over,  and  is  ft  refuge  of  impoverished  gen- 
tility struggling  with  refractory  ends  which 
often  fail  to  meet.  Ten  minutes  in  former 
days  would  bring  me  to  pleasant  fields  among 
hedgerows,  where  I  could  sit  on  a  stile  and 
watch  the  cows  and  sheep  feeding  and  listen 
to  the  distant  hum  of  busy  London,  the 
many-voiced  murmur  which  rolls  beneath  its 
canopy  of  smoke.  Those  fields  exist  no 
longer.    Tlie  houses  I  remember  to  have  seen 
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built,  it  seems  but  yesterday,  look  dim  and 
aged  already.  Their  garden  palings  are 
black  with  soot  and  cnunbling  with  decay. 
The  great  city  has  long  passed  them  by  in 
its  onward  march,  and  far  away  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  an  afternoon's  walk  stretches  the 
domain  of  bricks  and  mortar  ;  only  here  and 
there  is  an  open  space  left,  which  probably, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  did  not  supply  a 
desirable  building  site,  and  that  has  become 
a  general  repository  of  broken  brickbats, 
oyster- shells,  and  discarded  meat  tins.  London 
has  ingulfed  me  round  about;  but  I  still 
preserve  my  boundary  walls  and  my  half-acre 
of  ground.  Secure  within  the  fortress  of 
leasehold  I  can  smile  grimly  at  the  speculat- 
ive builder,  and  defy  his  scaffold  pole.  My 
immediate  neighbourhood  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  sort  of  sanctuary  into  which  that  objection- 
able innovator  dare  not  penetrate.  To  right 
and  to  left  of  me  are  the  great  thoroughfares 
through  which  the  stream  of  traffic  and  pro- 
gress rolls  ever  onward,  piling  up  as  it  flows 
the  long  rows  of  red-brick,  quasi-Gothic  villas, 
the  hotels,  railway-stations,  and  shops,  which 
indicate  in  all  civilized  neighbourhoods  the 
high-water  marks  of  social  prosperity.  Into 
this  quiet  and  forgotten  comer  no  improve- 
ments penetrate,  and  but  little  traffic ;  the 
most  of  it  is  of  tradesmen's  carts  carrying 
about  the  necessaries  of  life.  Occasionally 
the  Life  Guards  from  Albany  Street  bring 
their  horses  to  exercise  this  way.  Then  all 
the  garden  doors  are  opened  and  the  house- 
maids of  the  district  stand  revealed ;  at 
others,  chiefly  at  Easter  and  in  July,  there 
is  an  unusual  rumbling  of  cabs  laden  with 
luggage  and  with  eager  expectant  children, 
which  indicate  that  some  family  is  transferring 
the  sphere  of  its  activity  to  the  sea  shore. 
Li  most  respects  we  are  as  we  were  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
houses  have  a  venerable  aspect,  as  that 
epithet  suggests  a  higher  antiquity  than 
we  can  boast  of.  They  were  mostly  built  at 
a  time  when  the  art  of  domestic  architecture 
recognized  no  higher  needs  than  a  solid  wall 
and  a  water-tight  roof  j  when  ornament  was 
considered  an  unnecessary  expense  and  beauty 
a  delusion.  The  strange  contrivances  which 
now  adorn  these  houses,  the  long  zinc  pipes 
which  protrude  above  the  roofs  in  an  ap- 
parently purposeless  manner,  indicate  with 
what  an  ill  grace  they  have  been  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  sanitary  engineering.  Hardly  any 
of  them  show  signs  of  exceptional  prosperity ; 
and  if  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  the  inmates  by 
the  aspect  of  the  dwelling,  one  would  say 
that  they  did  not  march  with  the  times  ;  that 


they  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  modem, 
pushing,  striving,  struggling  world ;  that 
they  were  all  philosophers  who  had  sought 
out  this  favoured  plot  of  ground  as  a  place 
where  they  could  pursue  their  pensive  medi- 
tatioiis  undisturbed.  In  the  fashionable 
squares  and  ten^uces  of  Bayswater  and 
Belgravia  all  the  paraphernalia  of  existence 
are  displayed.  We  see  the  great  house  with 
its  many  plate-glass  windows,  the  costly 
curtains,  the  pictures  in  the  dining-i-oom, 
the  Sevres  vases  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  powdered  head  of  the  porter  slumbering 
in  the  hall.  In  this  district  we  are  more 
reticent,  and  affect  more  mystery  about  our 
mode  of  living.  It  is  only  when  a  garden 
door  happens  to  be  open  and  the  passer-by 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  blaze  of  scarlet  gera- 
niums, of  a  lawn  with  some  easy  chairs  and 
perhaps  a  great  Japanese  umbrella,  that  he 
can  form  any  idea  of  what  goes  on  \vithin 
our  jealously-guarded  precincts.  Ours,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  a  less  obvious  and  more 
philosophical  mode  of  existence;  we  ai-e  all 
disciples  of  Horace,  and  are  satisfied  with 
our  Sabine  farms  and  the  comparative 
poverty  of  a  thousand  a  year.  I  may  claim 
to  be  an  old  inhabitant ;  I  am  watching  the 
buds  unfolding  on  the  pear-trees  for  the  nine- 
and-twentieth  time.  That  is  truly  a  monstrous 
cantle  to  be  taken  out  of  a  man's  life,  and  as 
my  reader  may  suppose,  I  have  learnt  in  that 
time  to  look  upon  not  only  pear  blossoms  but 
on  the  world  in  .general  with  very  different 
eyes.  The  limits  of  my  hopes  and  aspirations 
have  insensibly  but  surely  drawn  in  upon  me 
from  every  side ;  I  am  not  very  anxious  to 
define  to  myself  or  to  my  reader  their  precise 
position  at  present,  but  taking  as  a  rough 
estimate  the  four  walls  of  my  garden,  I  feel 
that  w^ithin  those  I  am  on  perfectly  safe 
ground  ;  like  Goethe's  Prometheus  I  can  call 
my  own,  den  kreia  der  rtieine  Wirksamkeit 
erfiiUt — the  circle  filled  by  my  activity.  The 
rising  importance  of  gardening,  not  only  as 
a  healthful  occupation,  but  even  as  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  existence,  is  a  curious  ami 
instructive  phenomenon  which  causes  me 
moments  of  profound  reflection.  I  am 
conscious  that  it  was  not-  always  so ;  that 
there  was  a  time  when  beyond  these  walls 
there  were  other  fields  and  pasture*  where 
discursive  fancy  loved  to  roam,  but  which  it 
leaves  neglected  now ;  "when  the  planning 
out  of  a  flower  border  seemed  a  trivial  and 
uninteresting  matter  which  might  be  safely 
delegated  to  vicarious  industry.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  those  things  were  in 
pre-philosophical  days,  before  the  natural 
instincts  had  been  connected  bv  the  mivxims 
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of  Horace.  The  atmosphere  of  the  district 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  this  is  a 
country  of  recluses,  of  men  devoted  to  exclu- 
sive ideas,  to  which  they  devote  their  lives. 

My  immediate  neighbour  is  an  astronomer, 
who  has  erected  an  observatory  in  his  garden. 
He  is  a  kindly  enthusiast,  who  sometimes 
rushes  in,  at  hours  when  I  am  contemplating 
the  comforts  of  bed,  to  tell  me  of  some  celes- 
tial phenomenon  which  he  is  sure  I  shall  find 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting.     Prayer  is 
better  than  sleep,  sing  the  muezzins  in  the 
East.     So  perhaps  also  is  knowledge,  but  I 
have  found  an  observatory  on  a  cold  winter's 
night   anything  but  conducive  to  scientific 
fervour.     Five  or  six  doors  off,  in  a  small  by- 
road,  stands  a  two-storied  cottage,  a  little 
removed  from  the  road,  as  is  usual  in  the 
neighbourhood ;     in    summer   it    is    almost 
hidden   by   a   screen  of   leaves.     There  for 
many  years  lived  an  ill-starred,  disappointed 
man — a  man  doomed  to  life-long  heajrt-sick- 
ness.     I  remember  well  the  cheerless  aspect 
of  his  home,  his  neglected  garden,  and  his 
taU,    stately    person    clothed    in   a   shabby 
dressing-gown.     He  cared  nothing   for   the 
present,  but  allowed  the   days  of  which  it 
was  composed  to  slip  away  into  the  past,  re- 
gardless of  what  comforts  they  might  bring 
him ;  his  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  the 
future,  on  a  bright  golden  future   he  was 
destined   never  to   attain.     His   name   was 
Baud6,  and  he  bore  a  foreign  title  of  Baron. 
He  had  a  claim  on  the  British  Government 
for  certain  moneys  lodged  with  them  by  his 
ancestor,  a  French  emigre  during  the  great 
Revolution.     I  have  forgotten  the  sum — I 
always  do  forget  figures — but  with  accumu- 
lated interest  it  amounted  to  something  quite 
colossal.     I  can  still  call  to  mind  his  face  of 
almost  classical  regularity,  and  the  wild  fire 
of  his  eye  as  he  paced  round  his  little  garden 
explaining  with   vehement  gestures  all  the 
conditions  of  his  hopeless  lawsuit ;  how  this 
and  that  judge  had  ruled  in  his  favour,  and 
how  he  had  appealed,  or  was  going  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;   and  then  he  would 
suddenly  face  round  upon  me,  and  striking 
his  thigh  with  clenched  fist,  exclaim,  that  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  law  and  justice 
were  respected,  he  must  inevitably  come  by 
his  own.     Misguided  mortal !     His  own  came 
to  him   in  the  heritage   of   death,  and  his 
claim,  so  far  as  I  know,  perished  with  him. 

There  used  to  be  another  house,  some  five 
minutes'  walk  from  mine,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  a  yet  deeper  mystery,  and  a  still 
more  hopeless  aberration  of  himian  life  and 
energy.  It  stood  some  yards  back  from  the 
ready  and  the  entrance  door  no  longer  hung 


on  its  hinges,  but  was  secured  by  cross-bars 
nailed  to  the  inside.  One  night  some  thirty 
yards  of  its  boundary  wall  fell  forwards  on 
to  the  pavement,  and  disclosed  what  had  once 
been  an  extensive  garden,  but  which  presented 
an  extraordinary  appearance.  There  was  a 
levke  en  nuwae  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  inspect 
it ;  all  traces  of  cultivation  were  obliterated ; 
it  was  a  miniature  jimgle,  through  which  the 
cats  had  made  tracks  and  covered  paths  like 
their  big  cousins  in  Hindostan.  The  house 
itself  looked  deserted;  the  stuccoed  walls 
were  black  with  smoke  and  crumbling ;  the 
slate  roof  was  full  of  holes,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  window  frame  unbroken.  An  old 
servant  was  seen  occasionally  going  in  or  out 
of  a  side  entrance,  and  rumour  asserted  that 
a  mysterious  pi*oprietor  lived  within,  though 
I  never  met  any  one  who  had  seen  him.  One 
morning  a  hearse  with  plimies  and  a  single 
mourning  coach  stood  before  the  long-disused 
door.  A  visitor  had  come  at  last  who  would 
not  be  denied.  The  door  was  torn  down,  and 
a  cofSn  was  carried  out  of  that  dismal  dwell- 
ing. It  was  said  that  the  rotten  staircase 
broke  down  under  its  weight,  and  that  it  fell 
crashing  to  the  bottom.  A  man  had  lived  in 
a  single  room  of  that  house  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years ;  during  that  time  he  had  never 
left  it,  or  seen  any  one  but  a  servant ;  he 
used  to  take  in  several  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  which  were  found  knee-deep  on 
the  floor  of  a  room  adjoining  his  own.  He 
was  very  wealthy,  partly  by  inheritance  and 
partly  by  accimiulation,  and  he  had  lived — if 
living  it  can  be  called — with  no  aim  and  for 
no  definite  end  or  purpose.  The  gossips  of 
the  neighbourhood — and  v^e  have  gossips 
even  in  this  quiet  neighbourhood — averred 
that  he  had  been  crossed  in  love  in  early 
youth;  but  that  seems  a  very  inadequate 
explanation. 

I  know  a  very  worthy  and  sensitive 
person,  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  of  whom 
I  can  speak  very  confidently,  who  was 
crossed  in  love  three  or  four  times  before 
he  was  one-and-twenty,  but  he  did  not  lock 
himself  up,  nor  has  melancholy  marked  him 
for  her  own.  He  is  an  old  inhabitant  here, 
and  his  turn  is  coming,  as  it  has  come  to  a 
great  many  of  the  others,  when  the  hoary- 
headed  crossing-sweeper  shall  miss  him  on 
his  accustomed  beat,  and  shall  no  longer  see 
him  striding  with  hasty  steps  to  catch  an 
omnibus ;  but  he  still  lingers,  and  may  be 
seen  almost  daily  sheltering  his  inner  man 
and  what  there  is  in  him  of  inmiortal  beneath 
the  outward  and  conventional  panoply  of 
broadcloth,  silk  hat,  and  polished  boots. 
When  you  meet  him  he  is  ready  to  certify 
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his  pleasure  with  the  affable  smile,  the  polite 
solicitude  for  your  bodily  welfare,  for  all 
things  appertaining  to  you  which  lie  outside 
the  spirit,  with  which  by  tacit  convention  we 
are  alone  allowed  to  concern  ourselves  in  the 
intercourse  between  man  and  man  ;  he  will 
assume  that  air  of  unalloyed  cheerfulness,  of 
careless  pococuranteism  which,  like  the  gloss 
on  the  hat  and  the  boots,  is  considered  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
you  will  part  from  him  no  wiser  about  his 
inner  man  than  you  were  before.  The  open 
street  is  no  place  for  confidence,  for  an  inter- 
change of  things  spiritual ;  but  if  you  will 
follow  this  personage,  who,  as  the  reader 
may  have  already  guessed,  is  no  other  than 
the  author  of  these  pages,  into  the  sanctum 
of  his  garden,  the  intimate  sphere  of  his 
activities,  and  allow  him  to  doff  his  broad- 
cloth and  put  on  his  battered  felt  hat  and  his 
gardening  apron,  he  is  ready  to  be  communi- 
cative even  to  the  minutest  particulars.  It 
has  happened  to  him,  as  it  doubtless  has  to 
many  in  this  artificial  age,  to  pass  through 
years  of  life  with  an  unsatisfied  craving  at 
his  heart,  a  craving  for  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  though  hypercritical  and  fastidi- 
ous people  may  consider  him  to  be  past  his 
prime,  to  be  rapidly  drifting  out  of  the  inter- 
esting stages  of  life  into  the  tedious  region 
of  old-fogyism,  he  begs  emphatically  to 
protest  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
illusions  which  may  well  be  spared  as  incon< 
sistent  with  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
he  has  lost  nothing  by  the  hard  lessons  of 
life,  no  faith  in  enduring  veracities,  but  on 
the  contrary,  has  gained  much  that  he  once 
lacked,  much  charity  and  not  a  little  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation. 

And  now,  after  this  preliminary  exposition 
of  the  subject,  I  will  beg  my  reader  to  suppose 
that  I  am  applying  a  latch-key  to  my  garden 
door.  Immediately  before  us  as  we  enter,  and 
some  fifteen  yards  back,  is  the  house.  This 
originally  had  two  stories  above  the  base- 
ment, but  a  former  proprietor  added  a  third, 
which  has  given  to  the  edifice  somewhat  of 
the  proportion  of  a  brick  placed  upon  its  end. 
Its  unsightliness  is  partially  alleviated  by  the 
addition  of  a  one-storied  building  with  a  large 
plate-glass  window;  this  fills  up  the  space 
l>etween  the  house  and  the  partition  waD  on 
the  left ;  in  the  angle  thus  formed  stands  an 
ancient  and  lofty  elm  tree.  Turning  to  the 
right  along  a  gravel  path,  we  pass  along  a 
miniature  avenue,  with  limes  and  hollies  on 
one  side,  and  fruit  trees,  medlar,  mulberry, 
and  pear,  on  the  other.  This  brings  us  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  partition  wall  on  the 


right,  and  we  turn  round  at  a  right  angle  ; 
immediately  to  our  left  is  my  principal 
flower-garden,  a  square  space  some  fifteen 
yards  each  way,  and  raised  a  couple  of  feet 
above  the  gravel  path  we  are  standing  on. 
At  this  season  it  shows  to  little  advantage  ; 
daffodils,  hyacinths,  and  a  few  saxifrages  are 
in  bloom ;  arabis  is  struggling  to  unfold  its 
snow-white  blossoms,  and  there  are  some 
patches  of  a  lovely  blue,  the  flowers  of  what 
a  middle-aged  lady  known  to  the  children  of 

the  family  as  Aunt  S persistently  calls 

my  Scilla  Carybdises.  Before  us  is  a  fair 
expanse  of  lawn,  neatly  trimmed  with  shrub- 
beries round  about  it ;  the  whole  is  fenced  in 
with  high  waUs  and  trees,  which  when  in 
leaf  completely  screen  us  from  observation. 
On  the  lawn  stands  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
a  lady  whose  round  face  it  must  be  confessed 
is  not  quite  so  faultlessly  smooth  as  it  once 
was  ;  she  is  wrapped  in  a  woollen  shawl,  as 
befits  this  treacherous  weather,  and  wears  on 
her  head  a  peculiarly  broad-brimmed  and 
limp  straw  hat.  The  origin  of  this  remark- 
able head-gear  mounts  backwards  to  a  remote 
antiquity  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
tradition.  Her  lord  may  have  known  some- 
thing of  it  in  the  early  years  of  his  married 
life,  but  he  either  took  no  heed  or  has  for- 
gotten, and  the  children  who  were  nursed 
under  its  shade  naturally  know  nothing  of 
its  history.  My  partner,  though  in  other 
respects  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  her  the 
tribute  of  my  gratitude  and  esteem,  hai*dly 
keeps  pace  with  me  in  my  estimate  of  garden- 
ing. I  fear  she  still  looks  upon  it  as  an  a.gree- 
able  relaxation  from  more  important  duties, 
and  fails  to  appreciate  its  high  moral  and 
spiritual  suggestiveness.  In  one  respect 
this  is  an  advantage  to  her;  a  dash  of 
indifference,  like  iron  in  the  blood,  is  a 
useful  safeguard  in  this  disappointing  world ; 
and  though  gardening  teaches  us  to  derive 
strength  from  disappointment,  and  from  its 
bitterness  to  extract  the  sweet  balm  of  con- 
solation, the  result  is  practically  quite  as 
gratifying  if  we  never  feel  the  disappoint^ 
ment  or  need  the  consolation.  The  partner 
of  my  life  is  however  bound  to  confess  that 
there  is  one  beautiful  Christian  virtue  which 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  her  by  her 
horticultural  exertions — that  is,  patience. 
All  the  summer  through  she  is  to  be  seen 
upon  the  lawn,  a  two-pronged  fork  in  one 
hand  and  a  basket  in  the  other,  striving  to 
eradicate  that  remarkable  vegetable  product, 
the  plantain — a  product  so  remarkable  that 
a  separate  essay  might  be  devoted  to  it  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject. 

But  ah,  woe  is  me  !  now  that  I  am  fairly 
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mounted  on  my  hobby,  how  many  melancholy 
fancies  spring  up  in  my  brain,  recollections 
of  bygone  summers  and  of  flowers  that  have 
faded  avay,  of  all  the  dismal  wreckage  with 
which  time  hafi  strewed  the  wayside  of  life ; 
and  as  I  think  of  these  things,  I  say  to  myself 
that  the  gardens  are  not  the  gardens  a 
flowers  are  not  the  flowers  of  other 
"  Of  course    they   are    not,"    answer 
familiar  diemon,  who  is  the  image  of 
the  world  thinka  and  says  of  me  ;   "  at 
your(«lf  are  not  what  you  were."      Gi 
but  there  are  evident  objective  facts 
prove   that   the  sources  of  change   ai 
wholly   within.      Roses  can    no   lon^ 
grown  here,  as  they  used   to  be   for 
not  so  many  years  ago  :    mine  I  hav< 
since  rooted  out,  and  expunged  the  ii 
roses  as  I  have  that  of  many  other 
from  my  list  of  possible  delights ',   tl 
becomes  more  rapidly  dusty  and  impove 
than  it  used  to  do,  and  the  tUm  of  , 
blackness  which  coats  everything  expc 
London  atmosphere  is  growing  tbick< 
thicker ;   and  moreover,   possibly   froi 
decay  of  other  rural  pleasures,  the  i 
thetie  Londoner  seems  to  have  tumei 
increasing  energy  to  the  propagation 
domestic    cat,   an   animal    which    see 
cherish  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  t 
ire  presumptuous  upstarts  which  mi 
sat  upon.     Of   the   minor   trials   of 
know  of  none  more  painful  than  that 
is    presented    by    the    sight    of    a    b 
dehcate    dianthus    or  campanula   aftei 
a  visitation.     It  is  ignoble  of  the 
mind  to  vex  itself ;  it  is  contemp- 
tible to  struggle  with  such  abject 
foes  -  and  yet  I  confess   that   the 
acutest  faculties  of  my  nature  have 
been  deployed  in  the  unet^ual  strife. 
Gihn  which  on  other  fields  might 
have  won  for  me  a  laurel  wreath 
have  been  wasted  against  an  enemy 
who   when    beaten   makes    a   Par- 
thian retreat  even  moi'e  destructive 
than   hia  attack.     I  have   had  re- 
course to   the  wiles  of  the  savage, 
and    laid    snares    and     pitfalls    for 
him  ;  with  infinite  pains  I  studded 
my  flower-beds  with  sharp  tin-tacks, 
firmly  fixed  with  what  an  American 
humorist  has  called  the  "  business 
end  "  upwards  ;  and  in  the  unbridled  ferocity 
of  my    resentment  allowed  my  imagination 
to  call  up  vivid  pictures  of  pussy  steaUng  to 
her  lair,  of  the  &'Bt  impact  of  her  soft  paws 
with  the  treacherous  tin-tock,  of  her  sudden 
start,  her  cry  of  agony,  and  tJien  of  her  pre- 
cipitate flight.     I  watched  at  windows  hoping 


to  see  such  things  in  the  flesh,  but  was  never 
gratified ;  and  the  only  result  that  I  know  of, 
was  that  it  wounded  my  hands  in  weeding — 
an  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

The  dog  is 
the    natural 
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tail  and  a  look  in  his  face  which  said  plainly, 
"  You  see  what  a  zealous  person  I  am  ;  '  and 
yet  when  no  one  was  by  he  would  He  basking 
in  the  sun,  and  the  whole  feline  race  might 
do  as  they  pleased  under  his  very  nose.  Of 
late,  in  acwirdance  with  a  maxim  inculcated 
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hy  Aunt  S that  "  iiew  brooms  are  alwayii 

enthusiastic,"  I  have  taken  imto  mygelf  a 
young  Irish  terrier  of  noble  family  and  great 
personal  beauty.  But  he  is  a  greater  laird  of 
misrule  tliaii  the  cats  themselves ;  the  demon 
is  in  that  dog  sometimes.  I  may  be  stooping 
over  my  work  in  the  garden,  and  I  feel  a  cold 
damp  nose  touching  my  cheek  ;  I  look  round 
and  there  stands  Fincher,  with  his  head  on 
one  side  and  one  ear  cocked  up  ;  his  eyebrows 
are  drawn  up  like  two  pointed  arches,  and 
there  is  such  a  careworn,  wistful,  despairing 
look  in  hi»  foce  that  I  feel  quite  sorry  for 
liim  "  Poor  Pincher,"  I  say  soothingly  ;  in 
an  instant  he  is  seized  by  a  sort  of  demoniacal 
'  possession ;  he  rushes  violently  round  and 
round  in  circles,  with  his  tail  bent  the  wrong 
way,  ending  the  performance  by  spinning  like 
a  top  in  pui^uit  of  his  own  tail.  The  reader 
can  pictui-e  to  himself  the  devastation  caused 
by  such  a  seizure  when  it  hapnens  to  occur  in 
a  flower-bed. 

But  I  have  not  concluded  my  list  of 
enemies.  I  had  this  year  the  promise  of 
as  fair  a  show  of  crocuses  as  n  suburban 
gardener  need  wish  for.  I  had  watched  them 
lovingly  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  gi-ound. 
their  buds  protruding  like  long  rows  of  blue- 
and-orange  buttons  above  the  surrounding 
whiteness.  The  snow  melted,  and  the  flowers 
began  to  expand- — a  beautiful  and  suggestive 
sight.  It  heralded  the  coming  spring,  and 
my  heart  was  glad.  The  long  weary  winter 
was  over ;  the  nipping  frost  and  the  piercing 
east  wind.  "  Solvitur  acrit  kiema  gratd  fice 
veris  el  Favoni,"  I  said  to  myself.  Before 
roc  lay  the  gladsome  months,  the  days  of 
warmth  and  fruitfulness,  and  these  my 
crocuses  were  harbingers  of  happier  times. 
Foolish  mortal  that  I  am!  Shall  I  nevei- 
leam  wisdom  by  experience  1  I  should  have 
known  that  there  is  no  time  nor  season,  no 
place  nor  sanctuary,  unvisited  by  cares  and 
disappointments  ;  that  there  is  no  fool  more 
truly  the  laughing-stock  of  fate  than  he  who 
lifts  the  cup  to  his  lips  and  exclaims,  Now 
shall  I  be  happy !  I  look  out  of  my  window  -. 
the  ci'ocus  blooms  should  be  glowing  in  thi- 
morning  sun  like  rows  of  golden  and  purple 
chalices  at  an  emperor's  feast,  and  lo !  mine 
enemy  has  been  there  ;  they  lie  trampled  and 
torn,  their  petals  scattered  and  their  long 
white  flower  stems  lying  in  ghastly  rows,  like 
bleaching  bones  upon  an  ancient  battle-field. 
It  is  the  sparrow !  The  irrepressible,  dirt- 
begrimed,  impudent,  safiron-loving  sparrow. 
How  complex  is  the  economy  of  nature,  and 
how  difficult  to  adjust  its  balance !  The 
sparrow  eats  the  crocus,  the  cat  eats  the 
sparrow    and    lies    on    the    flowers.       The 
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problem  which  has  not  yet  attained  solution 
is  to  get  a  minimum  of  cats  and  sparrows 
and  a  maximum  of  flowers.  If  jou  have 
many  cats  you  have  few  sparrows  and  many 
crocuses,  but  then  you  h&ve  many  flowers 
sat  upon;  if  you  have  few  cats  you  have 
few  flowers  sat  upon,  but  you  have  many 
sparrows  and  no  crocuses  :  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  preferable.  Everything  we  cannot 
have  in  this  world  ;  true  contentment  and 
therefore  happiness  lies  in  choosing  what  we 
shall  have  rightly. 

My  reader  may  now  begin  to  guess  how 
great  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  importance  of 
a  suburban  garden.    It  is,  if  rightly  viewed,  a 


microcosm,  in  which  all  the  phenomena,  moral 
and  intellectual,  which  perplex  mankind  may 
find  an  illustration,  where  true  wisdom  may 
be  learnt,  wisdom  which,  when  we  issue  from 
within  its  sheltering  walls  into  the  wide  world 
outside,  may  find  its  practical  application  in 
great  things.  Yea,  verily,  for  all  things  are 
one,  both  the  little  and  the  great ;  and  this 
same  ineradicable  habit  of  hope  with  which, 
in  spite  of  bitter  experience,  I  am  watching 
the  unfolding  of  my  flower  buds,  is  the  same 
faculty  kept  alive  and  strengthened  for  my 
use  in  more  arduous  conflicts  than  those 
against  cats,  sparrows,  and  irrepressible 
dogs. 

J.  E.  Hodgson,  E.A. 


ALAIN   CHARTIER. 

(Rondeau  RedoubliS.) 

One  kiss  I  ask,  O  my  beloved  one. 
Before  I  stand  among  the  silent  dead, 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast,  my  love  is  done, 

Like  autumn  leaves  my  withered  hopes  are  fled. 

There  reign  thick  mists  and  darkness  overhead ; 

There  in  the  dim,  wide  wastes  will  shine  no  sun ; 
But  as  remembrance  of  sweet  hours  long  sped 

One  kiss  I  ask,  O  my  beloved  one. 

Silent  has  been  my  love,  no  whispered  tone 
Told  of  my  passionate  longing :     Nay,  I  said, 

My  heart  shall  speak  to  hers  but  once  alone 
Before  I  stand  among  the  silent  dead. 

Now  at  thy  feet  I  lay  the  tears,  the  dread, 
The  love,  that  never  grace  nor  guerdon  won, 

For  never  more  may  I  love's  pathway  tread. 
My  life  is  ebbing  fast,  my  love  is  done. 

The  viols  are  dumb,  and  joy  and  mirth  are  flown. 
Grey  grief  and  silence  aU  around  are  shed. 

Yet  what  avails  it  now  to  make  a  moan) 

Like  autumn  leaves  my  withered  hopes  are  fled. 

Let  me  behold  those  eyes  like  stars  that  shone, 
O  lady  sweet,  bend  down  that  royal  head. 

Stoop  to  the  dying  lover  from  thy  throne. 
For  from  that  tender  mouth,  so  rosy-red, 

One  kiss  I  ask. 


B.  M.  Cholmbley. 


p  p 


;iLry"  Fielding 


The  dusky  night  rides  down  the  sky, 
And  ushers  in  the  morn ; 
The  Hounds  all  join  in   glorious   cry, 
The  Hounds  all  join  in  glorious   cry, 


The  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 
The  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 
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'  Then  a  hunting 

we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we 

will  go, 
A  hunting  we 

will  go, 
A  hunting  we 

will  go. 


The  wife  around  her  husband  throws 

Her  arms,   and  begs  his  stay ; 

My  dear,  it  rains,  it  hails,  it  snows^ 

You  will  not  hunt  to-day  ? 

But  a  hunting  we  will  go, 

A  hunting  we  will  go, 

A  hunting  we  will  go, 

A  hunting  we  will   go. 


A  brushing  fox  in  yonder  wood. 
Secure  to  find  we  seek ; 
For  why,   I  carried,  sound  and  good, 
A  cartload  there  last  week. 


,y^ 
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And  a  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will   go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go. 


•Joyrye.  are  H^tOMp  ^'Xf/'  1     1' 

Away  he  goes,  he  flies  the  rout, 

Their  steeds  all  spur  and  switch ; 

Some  are  thrown  in,  and  some  thrown  out. 

And  some  thrown  in  the  ditch. 
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But  a  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go. 


>^'i'-^ 


At  length  his  strength  to  faintness  worn. 
Poor  Reynard  ceases  flight; 
Then  hungry,  homeward  we  return. 
To  feast  away  the  night. 


Then  a  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go. 


HOW  "THE.CKAYTURE"  GOT  ON  THE  STRENGTH. 
By  ArchibaU)  Forbes. 


K  SULLIVAN  was  d 
rivate  soldier  in  G  troop, 
0th  Light  Dragoons,  of 

ince  the  d&y  old  Ser- 
eant  Denny  Lee  'listed 
im  in  Charles  Street, 
ist  outside  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  cloEe  by  where 
the  Council  door  of  the  India  Office  now  is, 
Uick  bad  never  been  anything  else  than  a 
private  soldier,  and  never  hoped  or  needed 
hope  to  be  Anything  else  if  he  served  out  his 
fnll  twenty-four  years,  for  he  could  neither 
read  nor  'write,  and  his  regimental  defaulter 
sheet  was  much  fuller  of  "  marks  "  than  the 
most  lavish  barrack-room  pudding  is  of 
raisins.  Keverthelees,  the  Queen  had  a  very 
good  bargain  in  honest  Mick,  although  that 
was  scarcely  the  opinion  of  the  adjutant, 
who  woe  a  "  jumped-up  "  youngster,  and  had 
not  been  in  the  Crimea  with  the  regiment. 
The  grizzled  captain  of  G  troop,  who  was  a 
non-pnrchase  man,  and  had  been  soldiering 
for  well  on  to  twenty  years,  understood  and 
appreciated  Mick  better.  Captain  Coleman 
knew  that  he  had  come  limping  up  out  of 
that  crazy  gallop  along  "  the  valley  of  death  " 
with  a  sword  red  from  hilt  to  point,  a  lance- 
thrust  through  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  a 
wounded  comrade  on  his  bock.  He  had 
heard  Mick's  gay  laugh  and  cheery  jset  dur- 
ing that  dreary  time  in  the  hollow  inland 
from  Varna,  when  cholera  was  decimating 
the  troop,  and  the  hearts  of  brave  men  were 
in  their  boot^.  He  remembered  how  Mick 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  gaunt  sorry 
squad  inside  the  fiimsy  tent  on  the  bleak 
hi  ope  of  Kadikoi  during  that  terrible 
Crimean  winter,  when  men  were  turaing 
their  toes  up  to  the  daisies  by  sections,  and 
when  the  Uving  crawled  about  half  frozen, 
half  sodden.  Mick's  old  chestnut  mare  (G  11) 
was  the  only  horse  of  the  troop  that  sur- 
vived the  winter,  kept  alive  by  her  owner's 


patient  and  unremitting  care  :  if  it  was  true, 
as  fellows  swore  who  found  her  cruelly 
rough — she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Bonesetter,"  given  to  her  by  a  sarcastic  re- 
cruit, whose  anatomy  her  trot  had  wholly 
disorganized — if  it  was  true  that  in  that  hard 
winter  she  hod  frozen  quite  hard,  and  had 
never  since  come  properly  thawed,  it  was  to 
Mick's  credit  that  she  was  still  saving  the 
country  the  price  of  a  remount.  There  was 
no  smarter  man  or  cleaner  soldier  in  all  the 
corps  than  the  hai-um-scarum  Tipperory 
man ;  he  had  a  brogue  that  you  could  cut 
with  a  knife ;  and  there  was  nothing  he 
would  not  do  for  whisky  but  shirk  his  turn 
of  duty  and  hear  his  regiment  belittled 
without  promptly  engaging  in  single  combat 
with  the  disparager  of  the  "Ould  Straw  boots." 

Mick  did  a  good  deal  of  punishment  drill 
at  varying  intervals,  and  his  hair  was  occa- 
sionally abnormally  short  as  a  result  of  that 
species  of  infliction  known  as  "  seven  days' 
cells."  He  had  seldom  any  other  crime  than 
"  absent  without  leave,"  and  he  had  never 
been  tried  by  court-martial,  although  more 
than  once  he  had  had  a  very  narrow  squeak, 
especially  once  when  he  was  brought  into 
bedrocks  by  a  picket  after  a  three  days'  ab- 
sence, with  a  newspaper  round  his  shoulders 
instead  of  stable  jacket  and  shirt.  No  doubt 
he  had  drunk  those  articles  of  attire,  but  the 
plea  that  they  had  been  stolen  saved  him 
from  the  charge  of  making  away  with  "  regi- 
mental necessaries,"  which  is  a  court-martial 
offence.  The  Thirtieth  Light,  just  home 
from  the  Crimea,  were  quartered  at  York  ; 
and  Mick,  after  two  or  three  escapades  as 
the  pardonable  result  of  his  popularity  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Light  Cavalry 
charge,  had  settled  down  into  unwonted 
steadiness.  He  went  out  alone  every  even- 
ing, and  at  length  his  chum  took  him  to  task 
for  his  unsDciality,  and  threatened  to  "  cut 
the  loaf." 

"  Arrah  now,"  was  Mick's  indignant  reply. 
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"  it's  a  silly  spalpeen  ye  are  to  go  for  to  think 
such  a  thing.  Sure  if  it  hadn't  been  a  great 
saycret  intirely,  ye'd  have  known  all  about 
it  long  ago.  I've  been  coortin*,-  ye  divil  1 
Sure  an'  she's  the  purtiest  crayture  that 
iver  ye  clapt  yer  two  eyes  upon,  aye  an*  a 
prudent  girl  too.  So  that's  the  saycret,  chum ; 
an'  now  come  on  up  to  the  canteen,  an'  bedad 
we'll  drink  luck  an'  joy  to  the  wooin'  !  " 

Over  their  pot  of  beer  Mick  told  his 
comrade  the  simple  story  of  his  love.  His 
sweetheart,  it  seemed,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
small  shopkeeper  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and,  as  Mick  was  most  emphatic  in  claiming, 
a  young  woman  of  most  exemplary  character. 
Thus  far,  then,  everything  was  satisfactory  ; 
but  the  obvious  rock  ahead  was  the  all  but 
certainty  that  Mick  would  be  refused  leave 
to  marry.  He  had  not  exactly  the  character 
entitling  him  to  such  a  privilege,  and  the  troop 
already  had  its  full  complement  of  married 
people.  But  if  the  commanding  officer  should 
say  him  nay,  then  "  Sure,"  Mick  doughtily 
protested,  **I'll  marry  the  darlint  widout 
lave  ;  in  spite  of  the  colonel,  an*  the  gineral, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  himself,  bedad  1 " 

Next  morning  Mick  formed  up  to  the 
adjutant  and  asked  permission  to  see  the 
colonel.  The  adjutant,  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind,  tried  to  extract  from  him  for  what 
purpose  the  request  was  made,  but  Mick  was 
old  soldier  enough  to  know  how  far  an 
adjutant's  ill  word  carries,  and  resolutely 
declined  to  divulge  his  intent.  After  the 
commanding  officer  had  disposed  of  what  are 
called  at  the  police-courts  the  *^  charges  of  the 
night,"  Mick  was  marched  into  the  presence 
by  the  regimental  sergeant-major  ;  and  as  he 
stood  there  at  rigid  attention,  the  nature  of 
his  business  was  demanded  in  the  curt  hard 
tone  which  the  colonel  with  a  proper  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  uses  when  addressing 
the  private  soldier. 

"  Plase  yer  honour,  sor,  I  want  to  get — to 
get  married,"  blurted  Mick,  for  the  moment 
in  some  confusion  now  that  the  crisis  had 
come. 

"Ajid,  plase  yer  honour,  Mr.  Sullivan," 
retorted  the  chief  with  sour  pleasantry, 
"  I'll  see  you  d d  first ! " 

"  Och,  sor,  an*  how  can  ye  be  so  cruel  at 
all,  at  all  ? "  pleaded  Mick,  who  had  recovered 
from  his  confusion,  and  thought  a  touch  of 
the  blarney  might  come  in  useful. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  with 
a  wife  ]  "  asked  the  colonel  angrily. 

"  Sure,  sor,  an'  pwhat  does  any  man  want 
wid  a  wife  1 " 

The  regimental  sergeant-major  grinned 
behind  his  hand,  the  adjutant  burst  into  a 


splutter  of  laughter  at  the  back  of  the 
colonel's  chair,  and  that  stem  officer  himself 
found  his  gravity  severely  strained.  But  he 
was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  grant  the  indul- 
gence, and  Mick  went  forth  from  the  presence 
in  a  very  doleful  frame  of  mind. 

At  "  watch-setting  "  the  same  night  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  reported  absent,  nor  did  he 
come  into  barracks  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  regimental  sergeant-major  was  a  very 
old  bird,  and  straightway  communicated  to 
the  adjutant  his  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of 
Mick's  little  game.  Then  the  pair  concerted 
a  scheme  whereby  they  might  baulk  him 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  cup  of  bliss 
should  be  at  his  lips.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
about  a  dozen  corporals  and  as  many  files  of 
men  paraded  outside  the  orderly-room  door. 
To  each  of  the  likeliest  religious  edifices 
licensed  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  a 
corporal  and  a  file  were  told  ofP,  with  instruc- 
tions to  watch  outside,  and  intercept  Sullivan 
if  he  should  appear  in  the  capacity  of  a 
bridegroom.  Clever  as  was  the  device,  it 
came  very  near  failing.  The  picket  chai-ged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  an  obscura 
suburban  chapel,  regarding  it  as  extremely 
improbable  that  such  a  place  would  be 
selected,  betook  themselves  to  the  tap-room 
of  an  adjacent  public-house,  where  they 
chanced  on  some  good  company,  and  had  soon 
all  but  forgotten  the  duty  to  which  they  had 
been  detailed.  It  was,  however,  suddenly 
recalled  to  them.  A  native  who  dropped  in 
for  a  pint  of  half-and-half,  casually  observed 
that  *'  a  sojer  were  bein'  spliced  across  the 
road."  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  but 
the  corporal  rose  to  the  occasion.  Hastily 
leading  out  his  men,  he  stationed  them  at  the 
door,  while  he  himself  entered,  and  stealing 
up  to  the  marriage  party  unobserved,  clapped 
his  hand  on  Sullivan's  shoulder  just  as  the 
latter  was  fumbling  for  the  ring.  The  bride 
shrieked,  the  priest  talked  about  sacrilege, 
and  the  bride's  mother  made  a  gallant  assault 
on  the  corporal  with  her  umbrella ;  but  the 
non-commissioned  officer  was  firm,  and  Mick, 
whose  sense  of  discipline  was  very  strong, 
merely  remarked,  "  Be  jabers,  corporal,  an' 
in  another  minute  ye  would  have  been  too 
late  ! " 

He  was  summarily  marched  oS.  into 
barracks,  looking  rather  rueful  at  being 
thus  torn  from  the  very  horns  of  the  altar. 
Next  morning  he  paid  another  visit  to  the 
orderly-room,  this  time  as  a  prisoner,  when 
the  commanding  officer,  radiant  at  the 
seeming  success  of  the  plot  to  baulk  Mr. 
Sullivan's  matrimonial  intentions,  let  him 
ofE  with  fourteen  days'  pack  drill.     Having 
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done  that  punishment,  he  was  again  free  to 
go  out  of  barracks,  but  only  in  the  evening, 
so  that  he  could  not  get  married  unless  by 
special  license,  a  luxury  to  which  a  private 
dragoon's  pay  does  not  run.  Nevertheless 
he  cherished  his  design,  and  presently  the 
old  adage,  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,"  had  yet  another  confirmation. 

One  fine  morning  the  regiment  rode  out  in 
"  watering  order."  About  a  mile  outside  the 
town,  poor  Mick  was  suddenly  taken  very 
ill.  So  serious  appeai*ed  his  condition  that 
the  troop  sergeant-major  directed  him  to 
ride  straight  back  into  barracks,  giving  him 
strict  orders  to  go  to  hospital  the  moment 
he  arrived.  Presently,  IMick's  horse,  indeed, 
cantered  through  the  barrack  gate,  but 
there  was  no  rider  on  its  back.  The  sentry 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  guard,  imagining 
Mick  to  have  been  thrown,  made  a  search 
for  him  along  the  road  outside;  but  they 
did  not  find  him,  for  the  reason  that  at  the 
time  he  was  being  thus  searched  for  he  was 
being  married.  The  ceremony  was  this  time 
accomplished  without  interruption  ;  but  the 
hymeneal  festivities  were  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  a  picket  from  the  barracks,  who 
tore  the  bridegroom  ruthlessly  from  the 
arms  of  the  bride,  and  escorted  him  to 
durance  in  the  guard-room. 

Mick  had  seven  days  cells  for  this  escapade, 
and  when  he  next  saw  his  bride,  he  had  not 
a  hair  on  his  head  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
the  provost-sergeant's  shears  having  gone 
ver}'  close  to  the  scalp.  He  had  a  wife,  it 
was  true;  but  matrimonial  felicity  seemed 
a  far-off  dream.  Mick  had  married  without 
leave,  and  there  was  no  place  in  barracks  for 
his  little  wife.  Indeed,  in  further  punish- 
ment of  Mick,  her  name  was  "  put  upon  the 
gate,"  which  means  that  the  sentry  was 
charged  to  prohibit  her  entrance.  Mick 
could  get  no  leave ;  so  he  could  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  spouse  only  between  evening 
stables  and  watch-setting ;  and  on  the  whole 
he  might  just  as  well  have  been  single — 
indeed  better,  if  the  wife's  welfare  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Only  neither  husband 
nor  wife  were  of  this  opinion,  and  hoped 
cheeiily  for  better  things. 

But  worse,  not  better,  was  to  befall  the 
pair.  That  cruellest  of  all  blows  which  can 
befall  the  couple  married  without  leave, 
suddenly  struck  them ;  the  regiment  was 
ordered  on  foreign  service.  It  was  to  march 
to  the  south  of  England,  give  over  its  horses 
at  Canterbury,  Christchui-ch,  and  elsewhere, 
and  then  embark  at  Southampton  for  India. 

Next  to  a  campaign,  the  brightest  joy  in 
the  life  of  the  cavalry  soldier  is  going  on 


"  the  line  of  march  "  fi-om  one  home  station 
to  another.  For  him  it  is  a  glorious  inter- 
lude to  the  dull  restrained  monotony  of  his 
barrack-room  life,  and  the  weary  routine  of 
mounted  and  dismounted  drill.  "  Boots  and 
saddles  "  sounds  early  on  the  line  of  march. 
The  troopers  from  their  scattered  billets  con- 
centrate in  front  of  the  principal  hotel  of  the 
town  where  the  detachment  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  form  up  in  the  street  or  the 
market-place,  while  as  yet  the  shatters  are 
fast  on  the  front  of  the  earliest-opening  shop. 
The  officers  emerge  from  the  hotel,  mount, 
and  inspect  the  parade ;  the  order  "  Threes 
right ! "  is  given,  and  the  day's  march  has 
begun.  The  morning  sun  ^shes  on  the 
sword-scabbards  and  accoutrements,  as  the 
quiet  street  echoes  to  the  clink  of  the  horse- 
hoofs  on  the  cobblestones.  Presently  the 
town  is  left  behind,  and  the  detachment  is 
out  into  the  country.  There  had  been  a 
shower  as  the  sun  rose — the  "  pride  of  the 
morning  "  the  soldiers  call  the  sprinkle— just 
sufficient  to  lay  the  dust,  and  evoke  from 
every  growing  thing  its  sweetest  scent.  The 
fresh  crisp  morning  air  is  laden  with  per- 
fume ;  the  wild  rose,  the  jessamine,  the 
eglantine,  and  the  "  morning  glory,"  entwine 
themselves  about  the  gnarled  thorn  of  the 
hedgerows,  and  send  their  tangled  feelers 
straggling  up  the  ivy-clad  trunks  of  the  great 
elms  and  oaks,  through  whose  foliage  the 
sunbeams  are  shooting.  From  the  valley 
rises  a  feathery  haze  broken  into  gossamer- 
like patches  of  diverse  hues ;  and  here  and 
there  the  blue  smoke  of  some  early-lit 
cottage  fire  ascends  in  a  languid  straightness 
through  the  still  atmosphere.  The  hind 
yoking  his  plough  in  the  adjacent  field  chants 
a  rude  ditty,  while  his  driver  is  blowing  his 
first  cloud,  the  scent  of  which  comes  sluggishly 
drifting  across  the  road  with  that  peculiarly 
fresh  odour  only  possessed  by  tobacco-smoke 
in  the  early  morning.  As  the  rise  is  crowned, 
a  fair  and  fertile  expanse  of  country  lies 
stretched  out  below — shaggy  woods  and 
cornfields,  and  red-roofed  homesteads,  and 
long  reaches  of  still  water,  and  the  square 
tower  of  the  venerable  church  showing  over 
the  foliage  that  overhangs  the  hamlet  and 
the  graveyard.  Then  the  command  "  IVot ! " 
is  passed  along  from  the  front,  and  awa^  go 
the  troopers  bumping  merrily,  their  accoutre- 
ments jingling  and  clanking,  their  horses 
feeling  the  bit  lightly,  tossing  their  heads, 
arching  their  necks,  and  stepping  out 
gallantly,  in  token  that  they  too  take  delight 
in  being  on  the  road.  Three  miles  of  a  steady 
trot ;  then  a  five  minutes'  halt  to  tighten 
girths  and  "  look  round  "  equipments ;  then 
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up  into  the  saddle  again.  The  word  comes 
back  along  the  files,  "  Singers  to  the  front ! " 
whereupon  every  fellow  who  has,  or  thinks 
he  has,  a  voice,  presses  forward  till  the  two 
front  ranks  are  some  six  abreast  across  the 
road.  Now  the  premier  vocalist — self-con- 
stituted or  acclaimed — strikes  up  a  solo  whose 
principal  attribute  is  unlimited  chorus  ;  and 
so  to  the  lusty  strain  the  detachment  marches 
through  the  next  village,  bringing  all  the 
natives  to  their  doors,  and  attracting  much 
attention  and  commendation,  especially  from 
the  fair  sex.  The  day's  march  half  over, 
there  is  a  longer  halt  ;  and  the  kindly 
officers  send  on  a  corporal  to  the  little  way- 
side beerhouse  just  ahead,  whence  he  speedily 
returns,  accompanied  by  the  landlord,  step- 
ping carefully  between  a  couple  of  pailsf ul 
of  foaming  beer.  Each  man  receives  his 
pint,  the  officers'  "treat"  ;  and  then,  all 
hands  in  the  highest  spirits,  the  journey  is 
resumed  ;  trot  and  walk  alternate,  the  men 
riding  "  at  ease,"  until  the  verge  is  reached 
of  the  town  in  which  the  detachment  is  to  be 
billeted  for  the  night.  Then  **  Attention  1"  is 
called,  swords  are  drawn,  the  files  close  up, 
and  the  little  array  marches  right  gallantly 
through  the  streets  to  the  principal  hotel. 
Here  the  "  billeting  sergeant,"  who  is  always 
a  day's  march  ahead,  distributes  t}ie  billets, 
each  for  a  couple  of  troopers,  and  chums  are 
allowed  to  share  the  same  billet.  A  willing 
urchin  shows  the  way  to  the  Wheatsheaf, 
whose  hearty  landlord  forthwith  emerges 
with  a  frank  welcome,  and  a  brown  jug  in 
hand.  Horses  cleaned  and  bedded  down, 
accoutrements  freed  from  the  soil  of  the 
road,  dinner,  and  a  right  good  dinner,  is 
served,  the  troopers  sitting  down  to  table 
with  their  host  and  hostess.  The  worthy 
Boniface  and  his  genial  spouse  have  none  of 
your  cockney  contempt  for  the  soldier,  but 
consider  him  not  ordy  their  equal,  but  a 
welcome  guest  ;  and  the  soldier,  if  he  is 
worth  his  salt,  does  his  best  to  conduct  him- 
self, so  as  not  to  tarnish  the  credit  of  his 
cloth. 

Than  Mick  Sullivan  no  soldier  of  the  gay 
30th  Light  Dragoons  was  wont  to  enjoy  him- 
self more  on  the  line  of  march.  But  now  the 
honest  Irishman  was  silent  and  depressed. 
He  was  a  married  man.  That  of  itself  did  not 
sadden  him  ;  he  did  not  repent  his  act,  rash 
as  it  had  been.  But  he  had  married  without 
leave,  and  his  little  wife  was  entitled  to  no 
privileges — ^she  was  not  "  on  the  strength." 
Mick  had  prayed  her  to  remain  at  home 
with  her.  father,  for  he  could  not  a£Eord  her 
travelling  expenses,  and  even  if  he  could,  he 
knew,  and  he  had  to  tell  her,  that  they  must 


part  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  But  "  the 
Crayture,"  as  Mick  called  her,  was  resolute 
to  go  thus  far.  Poll  Tudor  and  Bess  Bowles, 
accredited  spouses,  "  married  women  on  the 
strength,"  took  train  at  Government  ex- 
pense, and  knew  their  berths  on  the  troop- 
ship were  assured.  But  for  "  the  Crayture  " 
there  was  no  railway  warrant,  far  less  any 
berth  aboard.  March  for  march  with  wearv 
feet  and  swelling  heart,  the  poor  little  woman 
made  with  the  detachment,  tramping  the 
long  miles  between  York  and  Southampton. 
Mostly  the  kind  souls  where  Mick  was 
billeted  gave  her  bite  and  sup  and  her  bed ; 
now  and  then  the  hayloft  was  her  portion. 
Ah  me  !  in  the  old  days  such  woeful  journeys 
were  often  made ;  I  believe  that  nowadays 
the  canteen  fund  helps  on  their  way  soldiers* 
wives  married  without  leave. 

The  Himalaya,  with  her  steam  up,  was 
lying  alongside  the  jetty  in  Southampton 
Dock,  and  troop  by  troop  as  they  quitted 
the  train,  the  men  of  the  30th  Light  were 
being  marched  aboard.  Mick  had  bidden 
"  the  Crayture  "  farewell,  and  had  drowned 
his  grief  in  drink  ;  as  they  marched  toward 
the  jetty,  his  chum  reproached  him  on 
account  of  his  obvious  condition. 

"Arrah  now,"  wailed  Mick  piteously, 
"  sure,  an'  if  it  wor  yersilf  lavin'  the  darliiit 
av  a  young  wife  behind  ye,  glad  an'  fain  ye 
would  be  to  take  a  dhrap  to  deaden  yer 
sorrow.  "Whin  I  sed  good-bye  to  the  Crayture 
this  mornin',  I  thought  she'd  have  died  out- 
right wid  the  sobs  from  the  heart  av  her. 
Och,  chum,  the  purty,  beautiful  crayture 
that  I  love  so,  an'  that  loves  me,  an'  me 
lavin'  her  to  the  hard  wurrld  I  Be  gorra, 
an*  there  she  stands !  " 

Sure  enough,  standing  there  in  the  crowd, 
weeping  as  if  she  would  break  her  heart, 
was  Mick's  poor  little  wife. 

"Hould  me  carabine,  chum,  just  for  a 
moment,  till  I  be  givin'  her  just  wan  last 
kiss  !  "  pleaded  the  poor  fellow,  and  with  a 
sudden  spring,  he  was  out  of  the  ranks  un- 
observed, and  hidden  in  the  crowd  that 
opened  to  receive  him.  His  chum  tramped 
on,  but  he  reached  the  main-deck  of  the 
troopship  still  carrying  two  carbines,  for  as 
yet  Mick  had  not  reappeared. 

The  comrade's  anxious  eyes  searched  the 
crowded  jetty  in  vain.  But  they  scanned  a 
scene  of  singular  pathos.  The  grizzled  old 
quarter-master  was  wiping  his  shaggy  eye- 
lashes furtively  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
children  he  was  leaving  behind.  There 
were  poor  wretches  of  wives  who  had  been 
married  without  leave,  as  "  the  Craytiu'e  *' 
had  been — some  with  babes  in  their  arms, 
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weeping  hopelessly  as  they  thought*  of  the 
thousands  of  miles  that  were  to  part  them 
from  the  men  of  their  hearts.  And  there 
were  weeping  women  there  also  who  had  not 
even  the  sorrowful  consolation  of  being  entitled 
to  call  themselves  wives;  and  boys  were 
cheering,  and  the  band  was  playing  "  The  girl 
I  left  behind  me/'  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  swearing,  and  some  half-drunk 
recruit-soldiers  were  singing  a  dirty  ditty,  and 
hearts -strings  were  being  torn,  and  the  work 
of  embarkation  was  steadily  and  relentlessly 
progressing. 

The  embarkation  completed,  the  shoi*e-goers 
having  been  cleared  out  of  the  ship  and  the 
gangway  drawn,  there  was  a  muster  on  deck, 
and  the  roll  of  each  troop  was  called.  In  G 
troop  one  man  was  missing,  and  that  man 
was  Mick  Sullivan.  The  muster  had  barely 
broken  off,  when  a  wild  shout  from  the  jetty 
was  heard.  There  stood  Mick  very  limp 
and  staggery,  "  the  Crayture "  clinging  con- 
vulsively round  his  neck,  and  he  hailing  the 
ship  over  her  shoulder.  Behind  the  forlorn 
couple  was  a  sympathizing  crowd  of  females 
sobbing  in  unmelodious  concert,  with  here 
and  there  a  wilder  screech  of  woe  from  the 
throat  of  some  tender-hearted  country-woman 
of  Mr.  Sullivan.  After  some  delay,  ilick  was 
brought  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Uimodaya, 
where  he  stood  before  the  lieutenant  of  his 
troop  in  an  attitude  meant  to  represent  the 
Hgidity  of  military  attention,  contrasting 
vi\-idly  with  his  tear-stained  face,  his  inability 
to  refrain  from  a  frequent  hiccough,  and  an 
obvious  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  propensity 
of  his  knee-joints  to  serve  their  owner 
treacherously. 

"  Well,  Sullivan,'*  said  the  young  officer 
with  an  affectation  of  sternness  which  under 
the  circumstances  was  most  praiseworthy, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct  1 " 

"  Plase,  sor,  an*  beg  yer  parrdon,  sor,  but 
I  didn't  mane  only  to  fall  out  just  for  wan 
last  worrd.  It  wasn't  the  dhrink  at  all,  at 
all,  sor ;  it's  the  grief  that  kilt  me  intirely. 
Ah,  sure,  sor,"  added  Mick  insinuatingly, 
"  its  yersilf,  yer  honour,  that  is  lavin',  maybe, 
a  purty  crayture  wapin'  for  yer  handsome 
face  ! " 

The  touch  of  nature  made  the  officer  kind. 
**  Get  out  of  sight  at  once,  you  Kiscal,"  said 
he,  turning  away  to  hide  rather  a  sad  smile, 
**  and  take  care  the  colonel  don't  set  eyes  on 
you,  else  you'll  find  yourself  in  irons  in  double- 
quick  time." 

"Thank  you,  sor;  it's  a  good  heart  ye 
liave,"  said  Mick  over  his  shoulder,  as  his 
chum  hustled  him  toward  the  hatchway. 
"  The  Crayture  "  was  on  the  pier-head  waving 


her  poor  little  dud  of  a  white  handkerchief, 
as  the  big  ship,  gathering  way,  steamed  down 
Southampton  Water,  and  the  strains  of 
"The  girl  I  left  behind  me"  came  back 
fainter  and  more  faint  on  the  light  wind. 

Bangalore,  up  country  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  was  the  allotted  station  of  the 
30th  Light.  The  regiment  had  barely  settled 
down  in  the  upland  cantonment,  when 
tidings  came  of  the  hneute  of  Bengal  native 
infantry  on  the  parade-ground  of  Berhampore. 
Every  mail  brought  news  from  the  north 
more  and  more  disquieting,  and  in  the  third 
week  of  May  the  devilry  of  Meerut  was 
recounted  in  the  gasping  terseness  of  a 
telegram.  The  regiment  hoped  in  vain  for 
a  summons  to  Bengal,  but  there  was  no 
other  cavalry  corps  in  all  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  the  authorities  could  not 
know  but  that  the  Madras  native  army  might 
at  any  monent  flame  out  into  mutiny.  In 
the  early  days  of  June  a  sergeant's  party  of 
the  30th  Light  was  sent  down  from  Banga- 
lore to  Madras  to  perform  some  exceptional 
orderly  duty,  and  to  this  party  belonged 
Mick  Sullivan  and  his  chum.  A  week  later 
Sir  Patrick  Grant,  the  Madras  Commander- 
in-Chief,  was  summoned  by  telegraph  to 
Calcutta,  to  assiune  the  direction  of  military 
operations  in  Bengal  consequent  on  poor 
General  Anson's  sudden  death.  The  Firequeen 
anchored  in  the  roads  with  Havelock  aboard, 
fresh  from  his  successes  in  Persia,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  two  old  soldiers  should 
hurry  up  to  Calcutta  without  an  hour's  delay. 
Grant  wanted  a  soldier-clerk  to  write  for 
him  on  the  voyage,  and  a  soldier-servant 
warranted  proof  againsfc  sea-sickness  to  look 
after  his  chargers  aboard  ship.  There  was 
no  time  for  ceremony,  and  Mick's  chum,  who 
was  a  well-educated  man,  was  laid  hold  of  as 
the  amanuensis,  while  Mick  himself  was 
shipped  as  the  general's  temporary  groom. 
The  services  of  the  pair  ceased  when  Calcutta 
was  reached,  and  they  were  attached  to  the  Fort 
William  garrison,  pending  the  opportunity 
to  ship  them  back  to  Ma^as.  But  the  two 
men,  burning  for  active  service,  determined 
to  make  a  bold  effort  to  escape  relegation  to 
the  dull  inactivity  of  Bangalore.  Watching 
their  chance,  they  prefeired  their  petition  to 
Sir  Patrick,  as  he  sat  in  the  verandah  of  his 
quarters  in  the  foi-t.  "  Quite  irregular," 
exclaimed  the  veteran  Highlander,  "  but  I 
like  your  spirit,  men  !  Let  me  see,  I'll 
arrange  matters  with  your  regiment.  You 
want  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it  at  once,  eh  1 
Well  you  must  turn  infantrymen ;  the 
Ross-shire  Buffs  are  out  at  Chinsurah,  and 
will   have   the  route  to-morrow.     You  can 
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reach  them  in  a  few  hours,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  chit  to  Colonel  Hamilton  which  will  make 
it  all  right  for  you.  One  of  you  is  a  High- 
lander born,  and  as  for  you,  Sullivan,  if  you 
talk  Erse  to  the  fellows  of  the  78th,  they 
won't  know  it  from  Argyllshire  Gaelic." 

Three  hours  later  the  comrades  had  ceased 
for  the  time  to  be  Light  Dragoons,  and  were 
acting  members  of  the  Grenadier  Company 
of  the  Koss-shire  Bu£f  s.  Hart,  the  regimental 
sergeant-major,  had  presented  them  to 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  duly  honoured  Sir 
Patrick's  chit,  and  had  sent  them  over  to  the 
orderly-room  tent,  where  they  found  the 
adjutant,  that  gallant  soldier  now  alas 
dead,  whom  later  his  country  knew  as  Sir 
Herbert  Macpherson,  V.C. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  man  I  "  asked 
Macpherson  of  Sullivan. 

'^  Michael  Donald  Mactavish  Sullivan, 
sor,"  responded  Mick,  with  a  face  as  solemn 
as  a  mute's  at  a  funeral. 

"  What  countryman  are  you  1 " 

"  An  Argyllshire  Tipperary  man,  sor," 
replied  Mick,  without  the  twinkle  of  an 
eyelash. 

'*How  came  you  by  your  two  middle 
names)  They  are  surely  not  common  in 
Tipperary  1" 

"Och,  yer  honour,  I  was  christened  by 
thim  two  afther  me  grandmother,  an'  she 
was,  I  belave,  a  pure-bred  Scotchman.  It 
is  in  dutiful  mimory  of  her,  rest  her  sowl,  that 
I  want  for  to  jine  the  Ross-shire  Buffs." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Macpherson  im- 
perturbably,  ''your  dutiful  aspiration  shall 
be  gratified." 

The  chum  answered  the  formal  ques- 
tions regarding  himself,  and  then  the  regi- 
mental sergeant-major  was  directed  to  take 
the  pair  to  the  quarter-master  sergeant, 
to  receive  the  clothing  and  accoutrements  of 
infantrymen. 

Quarter-master  Sergeant  Tulloch,  "  Muckle 
Tulloch,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  regiment 
because  of  his  abnormal  bulk,  was,  although 
a  Scot,  a  man  of  humour ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  new  Irish  Koss-shire  Buff  might 
furnish  some  amusement.  Highland  regi- 
ments do  not  wear  the  kilt  on  Indian  service  ; 
indeed  the  tartans  are  not  brought  out  from 
home.  But  there  happened  by  some  odd 
chance  to  be  a  Highland  uniform  among  the 
quarter-master's  stores  ;  and  this  Tulloch 
solemnly  made  over  to  Mick  Sullivan,  in- 
structing him  to  attire  himself  in  it  at  once, 
that  its  fit  might  be  ascertained.  The  store 
had  been  temporarily  established  in  the 
unoccupied  house  of  a  wealthy  native,  and 
Sullivan  went  into  one  of  the  empty  rooms  to 


don  the  unaccustomed  garments.  Tulloch 
and  the  Sergeant  Major,  as  well  as  Mick's 
chum,  stood  listening  toMickf  ervently  d— ing 
the  ''  quare  blankets,"  as  he  struggled  with 
the  difficulties  presented  by  kilt  and  plaid 
At  length  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  accomplished 
the  task  somehow,  and  he  was  heard  to  stride 
to  the  further  end  of  the  long  bare  apartment. 
The  partly  open  door  revealed  Mr.  Sullivan, 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height  in  front  of  a  large 
panel-mirror.  He  certainly  presented  an 
extraordinary  aspect.  For  one  thing,  the  kilt, 
which  had  been  made  for  a  short  man,  was 
very  much  too  short  for  Mick,  and  a  yard 
or  two  of  naked  leg  protruded  from  below  it. 
Then  he  had  fastened  on  the  sporran  behind 
instead  of  in  front,  and  it  hung  down  in  the 
former  region  like  a  horse's  tail.  The  plaid 
was  put  on  something  in  the  fashion  of  a 
comforter,  and  his  lower  extremities  were 
encased  in  his  long  cavalry  Wellington  boots, 
from  the  heels  of  which  the  spurs  stuck  out 
fiercely.  He  had  struck  an  attitude,  and 
was  soliloquizing : — 

*'  Be  the  holy,  Michael  Donald  Mactavish 
Sullivan,  an  it's  yersilf  is  the  piui^y  spictable 
intirelyl  Troth,  an  it  would  puzzle  that 
dacent  woman  your  mother  to  idintify  the 
fruit  of  her  womb  in  this  disguise.  Sure  an 
it's  a  beautiful  dress,  an*  the  hoigth  av  free 
vintilation  I  Supposin'  I  was  sittin'  down  on 
an  anthill?  Och,  musha,  an'  pwhat  would 
Tipperary  think  if  she  wor  to  see  me  this 
day]  Faix,"  he  went  on,  after  a  long 
scrutinizing  gaze,  "it's  mesilf  is  doubtful 
whether  I'm  pwhat  ye  would  call  dacent ;  but 
the  divil  a  ha'p'orth  care  I,"  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  reassurance,  "  sure,  if  I'm  ondacent, 
that's  the  Quane's  lookout,  may  the  hivins 
be  her  bed  !  " 

At  this  the  listeners  could  not  refrain  from 
a  burst  of  laughter,  which  brought  Mick\> 
soliloquy  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  He 
became  a  little  angry  when  he  found  he  had 
been  sold,  and  was  not  to  have  the  kilt  aft^r 
all  his  trouble ;  but  presently  found  consola- 
tion in  the  ant-hill  view  of  the  subject,  and 
accepted  his  woollen  doublet  and  dungaree 
trousers  with  a  bland  condescension.  Next 
day  the  78th  began  to  move  up  country  to 
the  Allahabad  concentration,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  Havelock  led  out  into  the  country  of 
bloodthirsty  mutiny  that  scant  devotod 
vanguard  of  the  British  force  which  was  to 
reconquer  India. 

Spite  of  cruel  heat,  sunstrokes,  cholera, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  long  marches,  the  httle 
column  pressed  on  blithely,  for  the  stimulus 
of  hope  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  men.  But 
that  hope  was  killed  just  when  its  fulfilment 
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was  all  but  accomplished.  To  the  soldiers, 
spent  with  the  fighting  of  the  day,  as  they 
lay  within  but  one  short  march  of  Cawnpore, 
came  in  the  dead  of  night  the  woeful  tidings 
of  the  massacre  of  the  company  of  women 
and  children,  the  forlorn  remnant  of  the 
Cawnpore  garrison  whom  the  Nana  Sahib 
had  spared  from  the  butchery  of  the  Slaughter 
Ghaut.  Next  morning  Havelock's  little 
army  camped  on  the  Cawnpore  maidan,  and 
Mick  and  his  chum,  accompanied  by  big 
Jock  Gibson,  one  of  the  78th  pipers,  with 
his  pipes  under  his  arm,  set  out  in  a  search 
for  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Directed  by 
whispering  and  terrified  natives,  they  reached 
the  Bibi  Ghur,  the  bungalow  in  which  the 
women  and  children  had  been  confined,  and 
in  which  they  had  been  slain.  With  burning 
eyes  and  set  faces,  the  men  looked  in  on  the 
ghastly  and  the  woeful  tokens  of  the  devilry 
that  had  been  enacted  infdde  those  four  low 
walls — the  puddles  of  blood,  the  scraps  of 
clothing,  the  broken  ornaments,  the  leaves 
of  bibles,  the  children's  shoes — ah,  what  need 
to  catalogue  the  pitiful  relics?  Then  they 
followed  the  blood-trail  to  the  brink  of  the 
awful  well,  filled  and  heaped  with  the  hacked 
and  battered  dead.  Sullivan  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept  aloud.  His  comrade,  of  dourer 
nature,  gazed  on  the  spectacle  with  swelling 
throat.  Big  Jock  Gibson  sank  down  on  the 
ground,  sobbing  as  he  had  never  done  since 
the  day  his  mother  said  him  farewell,  and 
gave  him  her  Gaelic  blessing  in  the  market- 
place of  Tain.  As  he  sobbed,  his  fingers  were 
fumbling  mechanically  for  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipes.  Presently  he  slipped  it  absently 
into  his  mouth.  Ajs  the  wind  whistles  through 
the  bare  boughs  of  the  trees  in  winter,  so 
came,  in  fitful  soughs,  the  first  wayward  notes 
from  out  weeping  Jock's  drone  and  chanter. 
At  length  he  mastered  the  physical  signs  of 
his  woe,  or  rather,  it  might  have  been,  he 
transferred  his  emotion  from  his  heart  into 
his  pipes;  and  as  the  other  two  left  him, 
he  was  sitting  thei'e,  over  the  great  grave, 
pouring  forth  a  wild  shrill  dirge — a  pibroch 
and  a  coronach  in  one. 

An  hour  later,  to  a  group  of  comrades 
gathered  in  a  little  tope  in  front  of  the  tents, 
Mick  Sullivan  was  trying,  in  broken  words, 
to  tell  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  was  ab- 
ruptly interrupted  by  Jock  Gibson,  who 
strode  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  his  face 
white  and  drawn,  his  pipes  silent  now,  carried 
under  his  arm. 

"  Comrades,"  began  Jock,  in  a  strange  far- 
away voice,  '*I  hae  seen  a  sicht  that  has 
curdlet  my  bluid.  The  soles  o'  my  brogues 
Are  wat  wi'  the  gore  o'  women  an'  bairns ; 


I  saw  whaur  their  corpses  lay  whummled  ane 
abune  anither,  strippit  and  gashed,  till  the 
well  was  fu'  ow'r  its  lip.  Men,  I  can  speak 
nae  mair  o'  that  awesome  sicht ;  but  I  hae 
broucht  ava'  a  token  thet  I  fand — see !  " 

And  Jock  pulled  from  out  his  breast  a 
long  heavy  tress  of  golden  hair  cut  clean 
through,  as  if  with  a  slash  of  a  sharp  sword 
that  had  missed  the  head.  As  he  held  it  out, 
it  hung  limp  and  straight  in  a  sunbeam  that 
fell  upon  it  through  the  leaves  of  the  mango- 
trees.  The  rough  soldiers  bared  their  heads 
in  the  presence  of  it. 

Old  Hamish  Macnab,  the  Kintail  man,  the 
patriarch  of  the  regiment,  stepped  forward  : — 

"  Gie  me  that,  Jock  Gibson  !  " 

Jock  handed  Macnab  the  token  from  the 
place  of  the  slaughter. 

"  Stan'  roun'  me,  men ! "  commanded 
Macnab. 

The  Highlanders  closed  about  him  silently, 
impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  tone. 

Then  Macnab  bade  them  to  join  hands 
round  him.  When  they  had  done  so,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  spoke  with  measured 
solemnity,  his  eyes  blazing  and  the  blood 
all  in  his  old  worn  face — 

"By  the  mithers  that  bore  ye,  by  yer 
young  sisters  and  brithers  at  hame  in  the 
clachan  an'  the  glen,  by  yer  ain  wives  an' 
weans  some  o'  ye,  swear  by  this  token  that 
henceforth  ye  show  nae  ruth  to  the  race  that 
has  done  this  accursed  deed  of  bluid ! " 

Sternly,  from  deep  down  in  every  throat, 
came  the  hoarse  answer,  "  We  swear ! "  Then 
Macnab  parted  out  the  tress  into  as  many 
locks  as  there  were  men  in  the  circle,  distri- 
buting to  each  a  lock.  He  coiled  up  the 
lock  he  had  kept  for  himself,  and  opening 
his  doublet,  placed  it  on  his  heart.  His 
comrades  silently  imitated  him. 

All  the  world  knows  the  marvellous  story 
of  Havelock's  relief  of  Lucknow ;  against 
what  odds  the  little  column  he  commanded 
so  gallantly  fought  its  way  from  Cawnpore 
over  the  intervening  forty  miles  ;  with  what 
heroism  and  what  losses  it  battled  its  road 
through  the  intricacies  and  obstacles  of  the 
native  city ;  till  at  length,  Havelock  and 
Outram  riding  at  its  head,  it  marched  along 
the  street  of  death  till  the  Bailey  guard-gate 
of  the  Residency  was  reached,  and  greetings 
and  cheers  reached  the  war-worn  relievers 
from  the  far-spent  gamson  that  had 
all  but  abandoned  hope  of  relief.  Before 
the  advance  from  Cawnpore  began,  Mick 
Sullivan  and  his  chum,  remaining  still 
nominally  attached  to  the  Highland 
regiment,  had  joined  the  little  force  of 
irregular     cavalry      which    Havelock    had 
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gathered  from  the  infantrymen  who  could 
ride,  while  he  waited  at  Cawnpore  for  rein- 
forcements. As  scouts,  on  reconnaissance 
duty,  in  pursuits  and  in  sheer  hard  fighting, 
this  little  cohort  of  mounted  men  had  its 
full  share  of  adventure  and  danger,  and  the 
Light  Dragoon  comrades  had  great  delight  in 
being  once  again  back  in  the  saddle. 

When  the  main  column  had  pressed  on 
into  the  Besidency,  the  wounded  of  the 
fighting  in  the  suburbs  and  native  town  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  Motee  Mahal  along 
with  the  rear- guard.  On  the  morning  after 
the  entrance,  a  detachment  of  volunteers 
sallied  out  to  escort  into  the  Hesidency  the 
doolies  in  which  the  wounded  still  lay  inade- 
quately cared  for.  The  return  journey  from 
the  first  was  much  molested  by  hostile  fire, 
many  of  the  native  bearers  bolting,  and 
leaving  the  doolies  to  be  carried  by  the 
escorting  Europeans.  The  guide  became 
bewildered,  and  the  head  of  the  procession 
of  doolies  deviated  from  the  proper  route 
into  a  square  which  proved  a  perfect  death- 
trap, and  has  passed  into  history  as  ^*  Doolie 
Square.''  The  handful  of  escorting  soldiers, 
of  whom  Mick's  comrade  was  one,  fought 
desperately  to  protect  the  poor  wounded  lying 
helpless  in  the  doolies ;  but  the  rebels  drove 
them  bskck  by  sheer  weight,  and  massacred 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hapless  inmates. 
Too  late  to  save  these  the  fire  of  the  escort 
cleared  the  square,  and  fortunately  no  more 
doolies  entered  the  fatal  cul  de  «ac.  Suddenly 
the  little  party  holding  their  ground  there 
became  aware  of  a  great  commotion  in  the 
street  just  outside  the  archway  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  square.  Pistol-shots 
were  heard,  and  loud  shouts  of  BUindostanee 
mingled  with  something  that  sounded  like  a 
British  oath.  A  sally  was  at  once  made. 
Darting  out  of  the  square  through  the  arch- 
way, the  sallying  party  fought  their  way 
through  the  swarm  of  Sepoys  outside  to  where 
a  single  European  swaying  a  cavalry  sabre,  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  covering  a  wounded 
boy-officer  who  lay  at  his  feet,  was  keeping 
at  bay,  now  with  a  dexterous  parry,  anon 
with  a  swift  sweeping  cut,  and  again  with 
a  lightning  thrust,  the  throng  of  howling 
miscreants  who  pressed  around  him.  The 
foremost  man  of  the  sallying  party,  cutting 
down  a  Pandy  who  turned  on  him,  sprang  to 
the  side  of  the  man  with  the  dripping  sabre 
in  his  hand. 

"Look  if  the  lad's  alive,"  were  the  first 
words  of  Mick  Sullivan,  for  he  was  the  man 
with  the  sabre. 

Mick's  chum,  for  he  it  was  who  had  headed 
the  rescuei'S,  stooped  down,  and  found  the 


young  officer  alive  and  conscious.     He  told 
Mick  so. 

"  Thin  hould  me  up,  acushla,  for  it's  kilt 
intirely  I  am,"  and  poor  Mick  threw  his 
arm  over  his  chum's  shoulder,  and  the  gallant 
fellow's  head  fell  on  his  breast. 

The  Pandies  were  massing  again,  so  the 
little  party,  carrying  Mick  and  the  officer, 
struggled  back  again  into  their  feeble  refuge 
inside  the  square.  The  youngster  was  seen 
to  first,  and  then  Dr.  Home  proceeded  to 
investigate  Mick's  condition. 

"  Och  an'  sure,  docthor  jewel,  ye  may  save 
yersilf  the  trouble.  I'm  kilt  all  over—as 
full  of  wownds  as  Donnybrook  is  of  drunk 
men  at  noightfali.  I've  got  me  discharge 
from  the  sarvice,  an'  that  widout  a  pinsion. 
There's  niver  a  praiste  in  an  odd  comer  av 
the  mansion,  is  there,  chumV 

The  chum  told  him  the  place  was  not  a 
likely  one  for  priests. 

''  I'd  fain  have  confissed  before  I  die,  an' 
had  a  word  wid  a  praiste,  but  sure  they  can't 
expict  a  man  on  active  sarvice  to  go  out  av 
the  worrld  as  reglar  as  if  he  were  turnin'  his 
toes  up  in  his  bed.  Chum,"  continued  the 
poor  fellow,  his  voice  becoming  weaker  as 
the  blood  trickled  from  him  into  a  hollow  of 
the  earthen  floor,  "  chum,  dear,  give  us  a 
hould  av  yer  hand.  Ye  mind  that  poor  young 
crayture  av  a  wife  of  mine  I  left  wapin'  fur 
me  on  the  quay  at  Southampton.  There's 
some  goold  and  jools  in  the  dunmickin'  bag 
in  me  belt,  an'  if  ye  could  send  them  to  her, 
ye  would  be  doin'  yer  old  chum  a  kindness." 

The  chum  promised  in  a  word — his  heart 
was  too  full  for  more.  Mick  lay  back  silent 
for  a  little,  gasping  in  his  growing  exhaus- 
tion. But  suddenly  he  raised  himself  again 
on  his  elbow,  and  in  a  heightened  voice 
continued — 

**  An',  chum,  if  ever  ye  see  the  30th  Light 
agin,  tell  them,  will  ye,  that  Mick  Sullivan 
died  wid  a  swoord  in  his  hand  " — he  had  never 
quitted  the  grip  of  the  bloody  sabre — "  an 
wid  spurs  on  his  heels.  I  take  ye  all  t-o 
witness,  men,  that  I  die  a  dhragoon,  an'  not 
a  swaddy !  Divil  a  word  have  I  to  say 
against  the  Boss-shire  BufEs,  chaps — divil  a 
word  -y  but  I'm  a  dhragoon  to  the  last  dhi-ap 
av  me  blood  !  Ah  me ! " — here  honest 
Mick's  voice  broke  for  the  first  time  — "  ah 
me  !  niver  more  will  I  back  a  horse  or  use  a 
swoord  ! " 

And  then  he  fell  back,  panting  for  breath, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  spoken  his  last 
words.  But  the  mind  of  the  dying  man 
was  on  a  train  of  thought  that  would  still 
have  expression.  Again  he  sprang  into  a 
sitting  posture,  and  loud  and  clear  as  if  on 
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the  parade-ground,  there  rang  out  from  his 
lips  the  consecutive  words  of  command — 

"  Carry  swords  !  " 

"  Return  swords  I " 

"  Prepare  to  dismount ! " 

"  Dismount ! " 

A  torrent  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  fell  forward  dead.  Mick  Sullivan 
had  dismounted  for  ever. 

When  the  great  mutiny  was  finally  stamped 
out,  jViick  Sullivan's  chum  got  himself  sent 
back  to  the  30th  Light,  down  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  He  delivered  his  poor  com- 
rade's dying  message  to  the  regiment,  and 
told  the  tale  of  his  heroic  death ;  and  how 
Outram  had  publicly  announced  tliat,  had  he 
survived,  he  would  have  recommended  Mick 
for  the  Victoria  Cross.  From  colonel  to 
band-boy,  the  30th  light  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  recitaL  The  regiment  subscribed  to 
a  man  to  place  a  memorial-stone  over  Mick's 
grave  in  the  cemetery  inside  the  liucknow 
Residency,  where  he  had  been  laid  among 
the  beroes  of  the  siege.  The  quarter-master 
took  temporary  charge  of  the  ''goold  and 
jools"  which  were  Mick's  legacy  to  "the 
Orayture,"  and  the  colonel  himself  wrote 
home  instructions  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  the  little  woman  and  have 
her  cared  for. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  later,  the 
colonel  and  his  wife  were  taking  their  early 
canter  on  the  Bangalore  maidan.  As  they 
crossed  the  high  road  from  down  country, 
they  noticed,  tramping  through  the  deep 
dust,  a  white  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
She  dragged  herself  wearily ;  the  pale  fagged 
face,  and  the  wistful  upward  look  at  them 
as  she  trudged  by,  moved  the  good  heart  of 
the  colonel's  wife. 

*'  Speak  to  her,"  she  said  to  her  husband ; 
''she  is  a  stranger,  and  forlorn." 

"Where  are  you  bound  for,  my  good 
woman?"  asked  the  colonel;  ''have  you 
come  far  %  " 

The  woman  set  down  the  child,  a  well- 
grown  boy,  who  looked  about  two  years 
old,  and  with  a  long  sigh  of  weariness 
replied — 

"  I've  come  from  England,  sir,  and  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  30th  light  Dragoons  to 
find  my  husbSnd." 

"  That  little  chap  is  quite  too  heavy  for 
you  to  carry.  What  is  your  name,  young 
one  1 " 

The  urciiin  sprang  to  "  attention,"  saluted 
with  rigid  accuracy,  and  grsively  replied — 


•  "  Mick  TulUvan,  Tir  ! " 

"Good  God ! "  whispered  the  colonel's  wife ; 
"  it's  Sullivan's  widow — it's  '  the  Cray ture ' 
herself.  Grallop  to  barracks  for  a  gharry, 
and  while  you  are  gone,  I  will  tell  her.  God 
pity  her !  " 

And  the  kind  lady  was  out  of  the  saddle, 
and  had  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  her  tears 
were  raining  on  his  face,  as  the  colonel  rode 
away  on  his  errand. 

When  the  gharry  arrived  "  the  Crayture  " 
was  sitting  by  the  wayside,  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  drawn  over  her  face,  her  head  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  colonel's  wife,  her  boy 
gripped  tight  in  her  arms. 

The  Mem  Sahib  carried  the  poor  thing  to 
her  own  bungalow,  for  a  day  or  two ; 
and  then  good-hearted  old  Bess  Bowles,  the 
trumpeter's  wife  of  G  troop,  came  and  took 
her  and  her  boy  away  to  the  room  that 
had  been  prepared  for  her  in  the  married 
quarters.  Perhaps  it  was  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  strict  regulations,  but  the 
colonel  had  put  the  widow  woman  "  on  the 
strength  " — she  was  no  longer  an  unre- 
cognized waif,  but  had  her  regimental 
position.  Her  ration  of  bread  and  meat 
her  husband's  comrades  of  G  troop  con- 
tributed ;  the  officers  made  a  little  fund  that 
sufficed  to  give  her  soldier's  pay.  She  earned 
it,  for  a  week  after  she  "  joined,"  the  surgeon 
found  her  in  the  hospital,  in  quiet  informal 
possession  of  the  ward  in  which  lay  the  most 
serious  cases ;  and  when  next  year  the 
cholera  smote  the  regiment,  the  rugged  old 
Scot  pronounced  her  "  worth  her  weight  in 
gold."  She  has  long  ago  been  a  member  of 
the  sisterhood  of  army  nurses.  I  remember 
her  out  in  Africa  during  the  Zulu  war,  and 
since  then  she  has  smoothed  soldiers'  pillows 
in  the  Egyptian  campaigns  ;  but  she  is  still, 
and  will  be  till  the  day  she  dies,  a  super- 
numerary "on  the  strength  "  of  the  30th 
Light.  She  never  married  again ;  she  is  an 
elderly  woman  now,  and  the  winsomeness  of 
the  days  when  we  knew  her  as  "  the  Crayture  " 
has  gone ;  but  the  quiet  faithful  courage  that 
sustained  her  on  the  weary  line  of  march 
and  the  f orloi*n-hope  expedition  to  the  East, 
is  staunch  still  in  her  honest  heart.  The 
sergeant-major  of  to-day  of  G  troop  in  the 
30th  Light — I  call  the  corps  by  its  old 
familiar  name  still,  but  they  are  Hussars 
now — is  a  straight,  clean-built  young  fellow, 
with  a  light  heart,  a  bright  eye,,  and  a  quaint 
humour.  His  name  is  Mick  Sullivan,  and 
he  is  the  son  of  "  the  Crayture,"  and  of  the 
man  who  died  in  the  porch  of  "Doolie 
Square." 

AlEChibald  Foabes. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CACHE'S  wound  was  by 

no  means  dangerous,  and 

when  he  had  somewhat 

recovered  from  the  com- 

biaed  effects  of  loss  of 

blood  and  ezcessi  ve  fatigue 

be  did  not  feel  much  the 

worse  for  having  a  ball 

in  his  shoulder.    Uiovaoni 

and  the  doctor  gave  him  food  and  a  little 

wine  in  the  carriage,  and  long  before  they 

reached  the  gates  of   the  city  the  Zouave 

was  wdl  enough  to  have  heard  Sant'  Hario's 

explanation.      The  presence  of  the  surgeon 

however    made   any   intimate   conversation 

difBcult. 

"  I  came  to  find  you,"  said  Oiovanni  in  a 
low  voice,  "  because  everything  has  been  set 
right  in  your  absence,  and  I  was  afraid  you 
might  be  killed  at  Mentana  without  receiving 
my  apology." 

Gouache  looked  at  his  companion  in  some 
surprise.  He  knew  very  well  that  Sant' 
Ilario  was  not  a  man  to  make  excuses  with- 
out some  very  extraordinary  reasons  for  such 
a  step.  It  is  a  prime  law  of  the  code  of 
honour  however  that  an  ^lology  duly  made 
must  be  duly  accepted  as  putting  an  end  to 
any  quarrel,  and  AnastAse  saw  at  once  that 
Giovanni  bad  relinquished  all  intention  of 
fighting. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  everything  is  ex- 
plained," answered  Gouache.  "  I  confess' 
that  I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  by  the 
whole  affair." 

"  I  regret  having  entered  your  rooms  with- 
out your  permission,"  continued  Giovanni, 
who  intended  to  go  to  the  end  of  what  he 
had  undertaken.  "The  pin  was  my  wife's, 
but  the  letter  was  written  by  another  person 
with  a  view  to  influencing  your  conduct. 
I  cannot  explain  here,  but  you  shall  know 
whatever  is  necessary  when  we  are  alone. 
Of  course,  if  you  still  desire  any  satisfaction, 
I  am  at  your  service." 
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"Pray  do  not  suggest  such  a  thing.  I 
have  no  further  feeling  of  annoyance  in  the 
matter." 

Gouache  insisted  on  being  taken  to  his 
own  lodgings,  though  Sant' Ilario  offered  him 
the  hospitality  of  the  Palazzo  Saraciuesca. 
By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ball  was 
extracted  and  the  surgeon  took  bis  leave, 
recommending  sleep  and  quiet  for  his  patient. 
Gouache  however  would  not  let  Giovanni 
go  without  hearing  the  end  of  the  story. 

"  The  facts  are  very  few,"  said  the  latter 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  It  appears 
that  you  had  arranged  to  meet  a  lady  on 
Sunday  morning.  A  certain  person  whom  I 
will  not  name  discovered  your  intention, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  preventing  the 
meeting  by  sending  you  a  note  purporting 
to  come  from  the  lady.  As  he  could  get 
none  of  her  note-paper  he  possessed  himself 
of  some  of  my  wife's.  He  pinned  the  note 
on  your  table  with  the  pin  you  had  chanced 
to  find.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  enter  your 
room  and  I  recognized  the  pin  and  the  paper. 
You  understand  the  rest." 

Gouache  laughed  merrily. 

"  I  understand  that  you  did  me  a  great 
service.  I  met  the  lady  after  all,  but  if  I 
had  received  the  note  I  would  not  have  gone, 
and  she  would  have  waited  for  me.  Do  you 
mind  telling  me  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  tried  to  play  me  the  trick  I  " 

"  If  you  will  excuse  my  discretion,  I  would 
rather  not.  He  knows  that  his  plan  failed. 
I  should  uot  feel  justified  in  telUng  you  his 
name,  from  other  motives." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Gouache.  "  I  dare 
say  I  shall  find  him  out." 

So  the  interview  ended,  and  Giovanni  went 
home  to  rest  at  last,  almost  as  much  worn 
out  as  Gouache  himself.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  which  everythyig  had  been 
arranged,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  felt  that  a  weight  had  been  taken  from 
his  mind.  He  slept  long  and  Sonndly,  and 
awoke  the  next  morning  to  hear  that  Corona 
was  much  better. 
Harion  Crawford. 
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The  events  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  bad 

to  all  appearance  smoothed  many  difficulties 

from  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  my  history 

is  concerned.     Corona  and   Giovanni  were 

once  more  united,  though  the  circumstances 

that   had    produced    so    terrible  a  breach 

between  them  had  left  a  shadow  on  their 

happiness.     Gouache  had  fought  his  battle 

and  had  returned  with  a  slight  wound,  so 

that  as  soon  as  he  could  go  out  he  would  be 

able  to  renew  his  visits  at  the  Palazzo  Monte- 

varchi  and  see  Faustina  without  resorting  to 

any  more  ingenious  stratagems,     San  Gia- 

cinto  had  failed  to  produce  the  trouble  he  had 

planned,  but  his  own  prospects  were  brilliant 

enough.     His  marriage  with  Flavia  was  to 

take  place  on  the  last  of  the  month,  and  the 

preliminaries  were  being  arranged  as  quickly 

as  possible.     Flavia  herself  was  delighted 

with  the  new  dignity  ^he  assumed  in  the 

family,  and  if  she  was  not  positively  in  love 

with  San  Giacinto,  was  enough  attracted  by 

him  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  upon  the 

prospect  of  becoming  his  wife.     Old  Monte- 

varchi  alone  seemed  preoccupied  and  silent, 

but  his  melancholy  mood  was  relieved   by 

occasional  moments  of  anticipaiied  tnumph, 

while  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the  library 

and  seemed  to  find  solace  in  the  conversation 

of  the  librarian,  Amoldo  Meschini 

In  the  future  of  each  of  these  persons 
there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty  which 
most  of  them  disregarded.  As  Corona 
recovered,  Giovanni  began  to  think  that  she 
would  really  forget  as  well  as  forgive  all  he 
had  made  her  su&er,  Grouache  on  his  part 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
marrying  Faustina,  Montevarchi  looked 
forward  with  assurance  to  the  success  of  his 
plot  against  the  Saracinesca.  San  Giacinto 
and  Flavia  were  engaged,  indeed,  but  were 
not  yet  married.  And  yet  the  issue  of  none 
of  these  events  was  absolutely  sure. 

The  first  matter  with  which  we  are  con* 
cemed  is  the  forgery  of  the  clauses  in  the 
documents,  which  Meschini  had  undertaken 
to  accomplish,  and  actually  finished  in  less 
than  three  weeks.  It  was  indeed  an  easy 
task  for  a  man  so  highly  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  chirographic  antiquities,  but 
he  had  found  himself  unexpectedly  balked 
at  the  outset,  and  the  ingenuity  he  displayed 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  he  met  with 
is  worth  recording. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  as- 
certain whether  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
principal  deed  at  the  Chancery.  He  had  no 
trouble  in  finding  that  such  a  copy  existed, 
and  was  indeed  fully  prepared  for  the  con- 
tingency.     But  when  the  parchment   was 


produced,  his  face  fell.  It  was  a  smaller 
sheet  than  the  first  and  the  writing  was  a 
little  wider,  so  that  the  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  page  was  considerably  less  than  in 
the  original.  He  saw  at  once  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  the  insertion,  even  i{ 
he  could  get  possession  of  the  document  for 
a  time  long  enough  to  execute  the  work. 
Moreover,  though  he  was  not  actually  watched 
while  he  read  it,  he  could  see  that  it 
would  be  almost  impracticable  to  use  writing 
materials  in  the  office  of  the  Chancery  with- 
out being  observed.  He  was  able  however 
to  take  out  the  original  which  he  carried 
with  him  and  to  compare  it  with  the  copy. 
Both  were  by  one  hand,  and  the  copy  was 
only  distinguished  by  the  seal  of  the  govern- 
ment office.  It  was  kept,  like  all  such 
documents,  in  a  dusty  case,  upon  which  were 
written  the  number  and  letter  of  the  alpha* 
bet  by  which  it  was  classified. 

Meschini  hesitated  only  a  moment,  and 
then  decided  to  substitute  the  original  for 
the  copy.  Should  the  keeper  of  the  archives 
chance  to  look  at  the  parchment  and  discover 
the  absence  of  the  seal,  Meschini  could  easily 
excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  two,  and  indeed  with  that  one  exception 
they  were  very  much  alike.  The  keeper 
however  noticed  nothing,  and  Arnoldo  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  unsuspiciously 
return  the  cardboard  case  to  its  place  on  the 
shelves.  He  went  back  to  his  room  and  set 
to  work. 

The  longer  he  looked  at  the  sheet  the 
more  clearly  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  the  insertion.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  forge  a  new  document 
with  the  added  words.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea,  though  he  believed  himself 
fully  able  to  carry  it  out.  There  was  a 
risk,  he  thought,  which  he  had  not  meant 
to  undertake;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
reward  was  great.  He  put  forth  all  his 
skill  to  produce  the  imitation,  and  completed 
it  in  ten  days  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
He  understood  the  preparation  of  seals  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  art,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  die  which  corresponded 
precisely  with  the  wax.  In  the  first 
place  he  took  off  the  impression  carefully 
with  kneaded  bread.  fVom  this,  with  a 
httle  plaster  of  Paris,  he  reproduced  the 
seal,  which  he  very  carefully  retouched  with 
a  fine  steel  instrument  until  it  was  quite 
perfect.  Over  this  again  he  poured  melted 
lead,  thus  making  a  hard  die  with  which 
he  could  stamp  the  wax  without  danger  of 
breaking  the  instrument.  Once  more  he 
retouched   the   lead   with   a  graving   tool» 

Q  Q  2 
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tieing  a  lens  for  the  work  and  ultimately 
turning  out  an  absolutely  accurate  copy  of 
the  seal  used  in  the  Chancery  office.  He 
made  experiments  as  he  proceeded,  and 
when  he  was  at  last  satisfied  he  turned 
to  the  actual  forgery,  which  was  a  longer 
matter  and  i-equired  greater  skill  and 
patience.  Nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  make  the  fraud  complete.  The  parch- 
ment assumed  the  exact  shade  under  his 
marvellous  manipulation.  The  smallest 
roughness  was  copied  with  faultless  pre* 
cision,  and  then  by  many  hours  of  hand- 
ling and  the  use  of  a  little  dust  collected 
among  the  books  in  the  library,  he  im- 
parted to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  age, 
which  was  indispensable.  When  he  had 
finished  he  showed  his  work  to  old  Monte- 
varchiy  but  by  an  inherent  love  of  duplicity 
did  not  tell  him  that  the  whole  document 
was  forged,  merely  pointing  to  the  inserted 
clause  as  a  masterpiece  of  imitation.  First 
however  he  pretended  that  the  copy  had 
actually  contained  the  inserted  words,  and 
the  prince  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  this 
was  not  the  case.   Meschini  was  triumphant. 

Again  he  returned  to  the  Chancery  and 
substituted  what  he  had  written  for  the  first 
original  upon  which  he  had  now  to  make 
the  insertion.  There  was  no  difficulty  here, 
and  yet  he  hesitated  before  beginning.  It 
seemed  to  him  safer  after  all  to  forge  the 
whole  of  the  second  as  he  had  done  the  first. 
A  slip  of  the  pen,  an  unlucky  drop  of  ink 
might  mar  the  work  and  excite  suspicion, 
whereas  if  he  made  a  mistake  upon  a  fresh 
sheet  of  parchment  he  could  always  begin 
again.  There  was  only  one  danger.  The 
Saracinesca  might  have  made  some  private 
mark  upon  the  original  which  should  elude 
even  his  microscopic  examination.  He  spent 
nearly  a  day  in  examining  the  sheet  with  a 
lens,  but  could  discover  nothing.  'Being 
satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the  proceeding,  he 
executed  the  forgery  with  the  *same  care  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  fiirst,  and  showed  it 
to  his  employer.  The  latter  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes,  and  was  very  far  from 
imagining  that  the  two  originals  were  intact 
and  carefully  locked  up  in  Meschini's  room. 
The  prince  took  the  document  and  studied 
its  contents  again  during  many  hours  before 
he  finally  decided  .  to  return  it  to  old 
Saracinesca. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement. 
He  hesitated  whether  he  should  take  the 
manuscripts  back  himself  or  send  them  by  a 
messenger.  Had  he  been  sure  of  controlling 
himself,  he  would  have  gone  in  person,  but 
ha  knew  that  if  Saracinesca  should  chance 


to  look  over  the  writing  when  they  were 
together,  it  would  be  almost ,  impossible  to 
conceal  emotion  under  such  a  trial  of  nerve. 
What  he  really  hoped  was  that  the  prince 
would  think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  put 
away  the  parcel  without  examining  the 
contents. 

Montevarchi  pondered  long  over  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  his  eyes  gleaming 
now  and  then  with  a  wild  triumph,  and  then 
growing  dull  and  glassy  at  the  horrible 
thought  of  discovery.  Then  again  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  committing  a  great 
crime  overcame  him,  and  he  twisted  his 
fingers  nervously.  He  had  embarked  upon 
the  undertaking  however,  and  he  fuUy 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw 
back  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  in- 
sertions were  made  and  could  not  be  erased. 
It  is  possible  that  at  one  moment,  had  Monte- 
varchi known  the  truth,  he  would  have 
drawn  back ;  but  it  is  equally  sure  that  if 
he  had  done  so  he  would  sooner  or  later 
have  regretted  it,  and  would  have  done  all 
in  his  power  to  recover  lost  ground  and  to 
perpetrate  the  fraud.  The  dominant  passion 
for  money,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  being 
satisfied,  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to 
evil  deeds,  and  in  the  present  case  the  stake 
was  enormous.  He  would  not  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
thing  was  done,  and  that  the  millions  of  the 
Saracinesca  were  already  foredoomed  to  be  his. 

It  is  doubtful  whethfr  he  was  able  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  what  would  take  place 
after  the  trial  was  over  and  the  property 
awarded  to  his  son-in-law.  It  was  perhaps 
enough  for  his  ambition  that  his  daughter 
should  be  Princess  Saracinesca,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  his  power  to  control  some  part  of 
the  fortune.  San  Giacinto,  who  was  wholly 
innocent  in  the  matter,  would,  he  thought,  be 
deeply  grateful  for  having  been  told  of  his 
position,  and  would  show  his  gratitude  in  a 
befitting  manner.  Moreover,  Montevaiehi's 
avarice  was  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  -was 
not  so  much  the  possession  of  more  money 
for  himself  that  he  coveted,  as  the  aggran- 
dizement  of  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  patriarchal  system  often  produces  this 
result.  He  would  scarcely  have  known  iwhat 
to  do  with  a  greater  fortune  than  he  pos- 
sessed, but  he  looked  forward  with  a  wild 
delight  to  seeing  his  descendants  masters 
of  so  much  wealth.  The  fact  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  enjoy  his  satisfaction  very  long 
did  not  detract  from  its  reality  or  magnitude. 
The  miser  is  generally  long-lived,  and  does 
not  begin  to  anticipate  death  until  the 
catastrophe  is  near  at  hand.     Even  then  it 
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is  a  compensation  to  him  to  feel  that  the 
heirs  of  his  body  are  to  be  made  glorious 
by  what  he  has  accumulated,  and  his  only 
fear  is  that  they  will  squander  what  he  hais 
spent  his  strength  in  amassing.  He  educates 
his  children  to  be  thrifty  and  rejoices  when 
they  spend  no  money,  readily  believing  them 
to  be  as  careful  as  himself,  and  seldom  r^ 
tiecting  that,  if  he  furnished  them  with  the 
means,  their  true  disposition  might  turn  out 
to  be  very  different.  It  is  so  intensely  pain- 
f  ul  to  hun  to  think  of  wealth  being  wasted 
that  he  cultivates  the  belief  in  the  thrifti- 
ness  of  those  who  must  profit  by  his  death. 
If  he  has  been  born  to  worldly  state  as  well 
as  to  a  great  inheritance,  he  extends  the 
desire  of  accumulation  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
relations  and  descendants,  and  shows  a 
laudable  anxiety  that  they  should  possess  all 
that  he  can  get  for  them,  provided  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  should  get  it  for  himself. 
The  powers  of  the  world  have  been  to  a 
gseat  extent  built  up  on  this  principle,  and 
it  is  a  maxim  in  many  a  great  family  that 
there  is  no  economy  like  enriching  one's 
relatives  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
The  struggle  in  Montevarchi's  mind  was 
so  insignificant  and  lasted  so  short  a  time, 
that  it  might  be  disregarded  altogether,  were 
it  not  almost  universally  true  that  the 
human  mind  hesitates  at  the  moment  of 
committing  a  crime.  That  moment  of  hesi- 
tation has  prevented  millions  of  frightful 
deeds,  and  has  betrayed  thousands  of  care- 
fully plotted  conspiracies  whose  success 
seemed  assured ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  think 
what  an  influence  has  been  exerted  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race  by  the  instinct- 
ive fear  of  crossing  the  narrow  boundary 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  such  reflection  is  often  only  in- 
linitesimal.  It  has  been  called  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  and  if  the  definition  means 
that  it  is  the  instant  during  which  the 
soul  suggests,  it  is  a  true  ona  It  is  then 
that  our  natural  repulsion  for  evil  asserts 
itself;  it  is  then  that  the  consequences  of 
what  we  are  about  to  do  rise  clearly  before 
us  as  in  a  mirror;  it  is  then  that  bur 
courage  is  suddenly  strengthened  to  do  the 
i*igbt,  or  deserts  us  and  leaves  us  mere  in- 
struments for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
wi-ong.  If  humanity  had  not  an  element  of 
good  in  it,  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
the-  perpetration  of  crime,  any  more  than  a 
-wild  beast  pauses  before  destroying  a  weaker 
creature.  Perhaps  there  is  no  clearer  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  divine  soul  in  man 
than  his  intuitive  reluctance  to  do  what  in 
the  lower  animals  would  be  most  natural. 


Circumstances,  education,  the  accidents  of 
life,  all  tend  to  make  this  psycholmc 
moment  habitually  shorter  or  longer.  The 
suspense  created  in  the  conscience,  during 
which  the  intelligence  is  uncertain  how  to 
act,  may  last  a  week  or  a  second,  a  year  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  it  is  a  stage 
through  which  all  must  pass,  both  the  pro- 
fessional criminal  and  the  just  man  who  is 
perhaps  tempted  to  commit  a  crime  but  once 
during  his  life. 

Old  Lotano  Montevarchi  had  never  been 
guilty  of  any  misdeed  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  penal  code;  but  he  had  done 
most  things  in  his  love  of  money  which 
were  not  criminal  only  because  the  law  had 
not  foreseen  the  tortuous  peculiarities  of  his 
mind.  Even  now  he  persuaded  himself  that 
the  end  was  a  righteous  one,  and  that  his 
course  was  morally  justifiable.  He  had  that 
power  of  deceiving  himself  which  charac- 
terizes the  accomplished  hypocrite,  and  he 
easily  built  up  for  San  Giadnto  a  whole 
edifice  of  sympathy  which  seemed  in  his  own 
view  very  real  and  moral  He  reflected  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  probable  feelings  of 
the  old  Leone  Saracinesca,  when,  after  re- 
linquishing his  birthright,  he  found  himself 
married  and  the  father  of  a  son.  How  the 
poor  man  must  have  cursed  his  folly  and 
longed  for  some  means  of  undoing  the  deed  ! 
It  was  but  common  justice  after  all — it  was 
but  common  justice,  and  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  fate  that  Leone's  great  grandson, 
who  was  now  to  be  reinstated  in  all  the 
glories  of  his  princely  possessions,  was  also 
to  marry  Flavia  Montevarchi. 

The  prospect  was  too  alluring  and  the 
suspense  lasted  but  a  moment,  though  he 
believed  that  he  spent  much  time  in  con- 
sidering the  situation.  The  thoughts  that 
really  occupied  him  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
hinder  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan,  and 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  with  himself 
when  he  finally  tied  up  the  packet  and  rang 
for  a  messenger.  Detection  was  impossible, 
for  by  Meschini's  skilful  management  the 
original  and  the  official  copy  corresponded 
exactly,  and  were  such  inarvellous  forgeries 
as  to  defy  discovery.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  greatest  scientists  and  specialists 
in  Eiu*ope  have  recently  disagreed  concern- 
ing documents  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
modem  manufacture,  and  which  were  pro- 
duced by  just  such  men  as  Amoldo  Meichini, 
it  need  not  appear  surprising  that  the  latter 
should  successfully  impose  upon  a  court  Of 
law.  The  circumstances  of  the  Saracinesca 
family  history,  too,  lent  an  air  of  probability 
to  the  alleged  facts.     The  poverty  and  tem- 
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porarj  disappearance  of  Leone's  descendants 
explained  why  they  had  not  attempted  to 
recover  their  rights.  Nay,  more,  since  Leone 
had  died  when  his  son  was  an  infant,  and 
since  there  was  no  copy  of  the  document 
among  his  papers,  it  was  more  than  proh- 
able  that  the  child  on  growing  up  had 
never  known  the  nature  of  the  deed,  and 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  suspect  what 
was  now  put  forward  as  the  truth,  unless  his 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  some  person 
possessed  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 

The  papers  were  returned  to  Prince  Sara- 
cinesca  in  the  afternoon  with  a  polite  note  of 
thanks.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
prince  had  not  read  the  documents,  as  he  had 
meant  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
between  Giovanni  and  Corona  which  had 
made  him  forget  his  intention.  He  had  not 
looked  over  them  since  he  had  been  a  young 
man,  and  the  recollection  of  their  contents 
was  far  from  clear.  Having  always  supposed 
the  collateral  branch  of  his  family  to  be 
extinct,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
have  bestowed  very  little  thought  upon  the 
ancient' deeds  which  he  believed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  due  form  and  made  perfectly 
legal. 

When  he  came  home  towards  evening,  he 
found  the  sealed  packet  upon  his  table,  and 
having  opened  it,  was  about  to  return  the 
papers  to  their  place  in  the  archives.  It 
chanced  that  he  had  a  letter  to  write  how- 
ever, and  he  pushed  the  documents  aside 
before  taking  them  to  the  library.  While  he 
was  writing,  Giovanni  entered  the  i*oom. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  prince  had  been  very 
angry  with  his  son  for  having  allowed  himself 
to'  doubt  Corona,  and  though  several  days 
had  elapsed  since^  the  matter  had  been  ex- 
plained, the  old  man's  wrath  had*  not  wholly 
subsided.  He  still  felt  considerable  resent- 
ment against  Giovanni,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  latter  had  not  yet  regained  its  former 
cordiality.  As  Sant*  Ilario  entered  the  room, 
Saracinesca  looked  up  with  an  expression 
which  showed  clearly  that  the  interruption 
was  unwelcome. 

"Do  I  disturb  youl"  asked  Giovanni, 
noticing  the  look. 

*•  Do  you  want  anything  1 " 

"  No — nothing  especial." 

Saracinesca's  eye  fell  upon  the  pile  of 
manuscripts  that  lay  on  the  table.  It  struck 
him  that  Giovanni  might  occupy  himself  by 
looking  them  over,  while  he  himself  finished 
the  letter  he  had  begun. 

"There  are  those  deeds  relating  to  San 
Giadnto,''  he  said,  "  you  might  look  through 
them  before  they  are  put  away.  Montevarchi 


borrowed  them  for  a  day  or  two  and  has  just 
sent  them  back." 

Giovanni  took  the  bundle  and  established 
himself  in  a  comfortable  chair  beside  a  low 
stand  where  the  light  of  a  lamp  fell  upon 
the  pages  as  he  turned  them.  He  made  no 
remark,  but  began  to  examine  the  documents, 
one  by  one,  running  his  eye  rapidly  along  the 
lines  as  he  read  on  mechanically,  not  half 
comprehending  the  sense  of  the  words.  He 
was  preoccupied  by  thoughts  of  Corona  and 
of  what  had  lately  happened,  so  that  he  found 
it  hard  to  fix  his  attention.  The  prince's  pen 
scratched  and  spattered  on  the  paper,  and 
irritated  Giovanni,  for  the  old  gentleman 
wrote  a  heavy,  nervous  handwriting,  and  lost 
his  temper  twenty  times  in  five  minutes, 
m^itally  cursing  the  ink,  the  paper  and  the 
pen,  and  wishing  he  could  write  like  a  shop- 
man or  a  clerk. 

.  Giovanni's  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
parchment  on  which  the  principal  deed  was 
executed,  and  he  began  to  read  the  agreement 
with  more  care  than  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  other  papers.  He  understood  Latin  well 
enough,  but  the  crabbed  characters  puzzled 
him  from  time  to  tima  He  read  the  last 
words  on  the  first  page  without  thinking 
very  much  of  what  they  meant. 

*^ .  .  .  .  Eo  tamen  pacto,  quod  si  praedicto 
Domino  Leoni  ex  legitime  matrimonio  heres 
nasceretur,  instrumentum  hoc  nullum,  vanum 
atque  plane  invalidum  fiat." 

Giovanni  smiled  at  the  quaint  law  I^tin, 
and  then  read  the  sentence  over  again.  His 
face  grew  grave  as  he  realized  the  tremendous 
import  of  those  few  words.  Again  and  agaiQ 
he  translated  the  phrase,  trying  to  extract 
from  it  some  other  meaning  than  that  which 
was  so  unpleasantly  clear.  No  other  con- 
struction however  could  be  put  upon  what 
was  written,  and  for  some  minutes  Giovanni 
sat  staring  at  the  fire,  bewildered  and  almost 
teirified  by  his  discovery. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  those  papers  1 "  he 
asked  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  made  his  father 
drop  his  pen  and  look  up. 

"  Not  tor  thirty  years." 

"  Then  you  had  better  read  them  at  once. 
San  Giacinto  is  Prince  Saracinesca  and  you 
and  I  are  nobody." 

Saracinesca  uttered  a  fierce  oath  and  sprang 
from  his  chair. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  asked,  seizing 
Giovanni's  arm  violently  with  one  hand  and 
taking  the  parchment  with  the  other. 

"  Bead  for  yourself.  There — at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  from  *eo  tamen  pacto.'  It  is 
plain  enough.  It  says,  '  On  the  understand- 
ing that  if  an  heir  be  bom  to  the  aforesaid 
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Don  Leone,  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  present 
instrument  shall  be. wholly  null,  void  and 
inefficacious.'  An  heir  was  born,  and  San 
Oiacinto  is  that  heir's  grandson.  You  may  tear 
up  the  document.  It  is  not  worth  the  parch- 
ment it  is  written  upon,  nor  are  we  either." 

''  You  are  mad,  Giovannino  1 "  exclaimed 
the  prince  hoarsely,  **  that  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  You  have  forgotten  your  Latin." 

"  I  will  get  you  a  dictionary — or  a  lawyer 
—whichever  you  prefer." 

**  You  are  not  in  earnest,  my  boy.  Look 
iiere — '  £o  tamen  pacto  '-^that  means '  by  this 
Agreement ' — does  it  not  1  I  am  not  so  rusty 
as  you  seem  to  think." 

"  It  means  *  on  this  understanding,  however.' 
Ck>  on.  <  Quod  si,'  that  if — '  praedicto  Domino 
Xieoni,'  to  the  af  oreiftdd  Don  Leone — *  ex  legit- 
imo  matrimonio,'  from  a  lawful  marriage 
— *  heres  nasceretur,'  an  heir  should  be  bom — 
''hoc  instrumentum,'  this  deed — shall  be  null, 
worthless  and  invalid.  You  cannot  get  any 
other  sense  out  of  it.  I  have  tried  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  and  I  are  beggars, 
fiaracinesca,  Torleone,  Barda,and  all  the  rest 
belong  to  San  Giacinto,  the  direct  descendant 
of  your  great-grandfather's  elder  brother. 
You  are  simple  Don  Leone,  and  I  am  plain 
Don  GiovannL     That  is  what  it  means." 

**  Crood  Crod ! "  cried  the  old  man  in  extreme 
2iorror.     "  If  you  should  be  right " 

'*  I  am  right,"  replied  Giovanni,  very  pale. 

With  wild  eyes  and  trembling  hands  the 
prince  spread  the  document  upon  the  table 
4i.nd  read  it  over  again.  He  turned  it  and 
went  on  to  the  end,  his  excitement  bringing 
back  in  the  moment  such  scholarship  as  he 
iiad  once  possessed  and  making  every  sentence 
AS  clear  as  the  day. 

"Not  even  San  Giacinto — ^not  even  a 
-title  ! "  he  exclaimed  desperately.  He  fell 
back  in  his  chair,  crushed  by  the  tremendous 
blow  that  had  fallen  so  unexpectedly  upon 
him  in  his  old  age. 

"Not  even  San  Giacinto,"  repeated  Gio- 
vanni stupidly.  His  presence  of  mind  began 
to  forsake  him,  too,  and  he  sank  down,  burying 
liis  face  in  his  hands.  As  in  a  dream  he  saw 
his  cousin  installed  in  the  very  chair  where 
iiis  father  now  sat,  master  of  the  house  in 
which  he,  Giovanni,  had  been  bom,  like  his 
father  before  him,  master  of  the  fortresses 
And  castles,  the  fair  villas  and  the  broad 
lands,  the  palaces  and  the  millions  to  which 
Oiovanni  had  thought  himself  heir,  lord  over 
the  wealth  and  inheritances  of  his  race, 
dignified  by  countless  titles  and  by  all  the 
consideration  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  great 
in  this  world. 

ITor  a  long  time  neither  spoke,  for  both 


were  equally  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  that  hung  over  their  heads. 
They  looked  furtively  at  each  other,  and 
each  saw  that  his  companion  was  white  to 
the  lips.  The  old  man  was  the  first  to  break 
the  sUence. 

*'  At  all  events,  San  Giacinto  does  not  know 
how  the  deed  stands,"  he  said. 

"  It  will  make  it  all  the  harder  to  tell  him," 
replied  Giovanni. 

"To  tell  himi  You  will  not  be  so 
mad " 


It 


Do  you  think  it  would  be  honourable," 
asked  the  younger  man,  "  for  us  to  remain  in 
possession  of  what  clearly  does  not  belong  to 
us  1     I  will  not  do  it." 

"We  have  been  in  possession  for  more 
than  a  century." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  continue 
to  steal  another  man's  money,"  said  Gio- 
vannL "We  are  men.  Let  us  act  like 
men.  It  is  bitter.  It  is  horrible.  But 
we  have  no  other  course.  After  all  Corona 
has  Astrardente.  She  will  give  you  a  home. 
She  is  rich." 

"  Me  1     Why  do  you  say  me  I     Us  both." 

"  I  will  work  for  my  living,"  said  Giovanni 
quietly.  "  I  am  young.  I  will  not  live  on 
my  wife." 

"  It  is  absurd  I "  exclaimed  the  prince. 
"  It  is  Quixotic.  San  Giacinto  has  plenty  of 
money  without  ruining  ua  Even  if  he  finds 
it  out  I  will  fight  the  case  to  the  end.  I  am 
master  here,  as  my  father  and  my  father's 
father  were  before  me,  and  I  will  not  give 
up  what  13  mine  without  a  struggle.  Besides, 
who  assures  us  that  he  is  really  what  he 
represents  himself  to  be  1  What  proves  that 
he  is  really  the  descendant  of  that  same 
Leonel" 

"For  that  matter,"  answered  Giovanni, 
"  he  will  have  to  produce  very  positive  proofs, 
valid  in  law,  to  show  that  he  is  really  the 
man.  I  will  give  up  everything  to  the  law- 
ful heir,  but  I  will  certainly  not  turn  beggar 
to  please  an  adventurer.  But  I  say  that,  if 
San  Giacinto  represents  the  elder  branch  of 
our  house  we  have  no  right  here.  If  I  were 
sure  of  it  I  would  not  sleep  another  night 
under  this  roof." 

The  old  man  could  not  withhold  his  ad- 
miration. There  was  something  supremely 
noble  and  generous  about  Giovanni's  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  everything  for  justice  which 
made  his  old  heart  beat  with  a  strange  pride. 
If  he  was  reluctant  to  renounce  his  rights 
it  was  after  all  more  on  Giovanni's  account, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Corona  and  little  Orsina 
He  himself  was  an  old  man  and  had  lived 
most  of  his  life  out  already. 
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"  You  have  your  mother's  heart,  Gio- 
vannino,"  he  said  simply,  but  there  was  a 
slight  moisture  in  his  eyes,  which  few  emo- 
tions had  ever  had  the  power  to  brings  there. 

'<  It  is  not  a  question  of  heart,"  replied 
Giovanni.  **  We  cannot  keep  what  does  not 
belong  to  us/' 

''We  will  let  the  law  decide  what  we  can 
keep.  Do  you  realize  what  it  would  be  like, 
what  a  position  we  should  occupy  if  we  were 
suddenly  declared  beggars  f  We  should  be 
absolute  paupers.  We  do  not  own  a  foot  of 
land,  a  handful  of  money  that  does  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  that  accursed  clause." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Giovanni, 
8i].ddenly  recollecting  that  he  possessed  some- 
thing of  his  own,  a  fact  he  had  wholly  forgot- 
ten in  the  excitement  of  his  discovery.  "  We 
shall  not  be  wholly  without  resources.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  deed  that  we  must  give  to 
San  Giacinto  any  of  the  property  our  branch 
of  the  family  has  acquired  by  marriage,  from 
your  great  grandfather's  time  to  this.  It 
must  be  very  considerable.  To  begin  with 
me,  my  fortune  came  from  my  mother.  Then 
there  was  your  mother,  and  your  father's 
mother,  and  so  on.  San  Giacinto  has  no  claim 
to  anything  not  originally  the  property  of 
the  old  Leone  who  made  this  deed." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  prince,  more 
hopefully.  ''  It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looked. 
You  must  be  right  about  that  point." 

"  Unless  the  courts  decide  that  San  Giacinto 
is  entitled  to  compensation  and  interest, 
because  four  generations  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  property." 

Both  men  looked  grave.  The  suggestion 
was  unpleasant.  Such  judgments  had  been 
given  before  and  might  be  given  again. 

"  We  had  better  send  for  our  lawyer," 
said  the  prince  at  last.  "  The  sooner  we 
know  the  real  value  of  that  bit  of  parchment 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  I  cannot  bear 
the  suspense  of  waiting  a  day  to  know  the 
truth.  Imagine  that  the  very  chs^r  1  am 
sitting  upon  may  belong  to  San  Giacinto.  I 
never  liked  the  fellow  from  the  day  when 
I  fifst  found  him  in  his  inn  at  Aquila." 

"  It  is  not  his  fault,"  answered  Giovanni 
quietly,  "  This  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter. 
We  did  not  know  what  these  papers  were. 
Even  if  we  had  known,  we  should  have 
laughed  at  them  until  we  discovered  that  we 
had  a  cousin.  After  all  we  shall  not  starve, 
and  what  is  a  title  1  The  Pope  will  give 
you  another  when  he  knows  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  would  as  soon  be  plain  Don  Gio- 
vanni as  Prince  of  Sant'  Ilario." 

"  For  that  matter,  you  can  call  yourself 
Astrardente." 


"  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Giovanni,  with 
something  like  a  laugh.  "  But  I  must  tell 
Ck)rona  this  news." 

"  Wait  till  she  is  herself  again.  It  might 
disturb  her  too  much." 

"  You  do  not  know  her !  "  Giovanni 
laughed  heartily  this  tima  ''  If  yon  think 
she  cares  for  such  things,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken  in  her  character.  She  will  bear 
the  misfortune  better  than  any  of  us.  Cour- 
age, padre  mto  /  Things  are  never  so  black 
as  they  look  at  first." 

"I  hope  not,  my  boy,  I  hope  not!  Go 
and  tell  your  wife,  if  you  think  it  best.  I 
would  rather  be  alone." 

Giovanni  left  the  room,  and  Saracinesca 
was  aJone.  He  sank  back  once  more  in  his 
chair  and  folded  his  strong  brown  hands 
together  upon  the  edge  of  the  table  before 
him.  In  spite  of  all  Giovanni  could  say,  the 
old  man  felt  keenly  the  horror  of  his  position. 
Only  those  who,  having  been  brought  up 
in  immense  wealth  and  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
very  great  position,  are  suddenly  deprived 
of  everything,  can  understand  what  he  felt. 

He  was  neither  avaricious  nor  given  to 
vanity.  He  had  not  wasted  his  fortune, 
though  he  had  spent  magnificently  a 
princely  income.  He  had  not  that  small 
affection  for  greatness  which,  strange  to 
say,  is  often  found  in  the  very  great.  But 
his  position  was  part  of  himself,  so  that 
he  could  no  more  imagine  himself  plain 
Don  Leone  Saracinesca,  than  he  could  con- 
ceive himself  boasting  of  his  ancient  titles. 
And  yet  it  was  quite  plain  to  him  that  he 
must  either  cease  to  be  a  prince  altogether,  or 
accept  a  n^w  title  as  a  charity  from  his 
sovereign.  As  for  his  fortune,  it  was  only 
too  plain  that  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
never  been  his. 

To  a  man  of  his  temperament  the  sensation 
of  finding  himself  a  mere  impostor  was 
intolerable.  His  first  impulse  had  of  course 
been  to  fight  the  case,  and  had  the  attack 
upon  his  position  come  from  San  Giacinto, 
he  would  probably  have  done  so.  But  his 
own  son  had  discovered  the  truth  and  had 
put  the  matter  clearly  before  him,  in  such  a 
light  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  honour. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  He  could 
not  allow  himself  to  be  outdone  in  common 
honesty  by  the  boy  he  loved,  nor  could  he 
have  been  guilty  of  deliberate  injustice,  for 
his  own  advantage,  after  he  had  been  con- 
vinced that  he  had  no  right  to  his  possessions^ 
He  belonged  to  a  race  of  men  who  had 
frequently  committed  great  crimes  and  done 
atrocious  deeds,  notorious  in  history,  from 
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motives  of  persoDal  ambition,  for  the  love  of 
wamen  or  ont  of  hatred  for  men,  but  who 
had  never  had  the  reputation  of  loving  money 
or  of  stooping  fco  dishonour  for  its  sake.  As 
soon  as  he  was  persuaded  that  everything 
belonged  to  San  Giacinto,  he  felt  that  he 
must  resign  all  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

One  doubt  alone  remained  to  be  solved. 
It  was  absolutely  oertain  that  San  Giacinto 
was  the  man  he  represented  himself  to  be. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  he  should  have 
gained  possession  of  the  papers  he  held,  by 
some  means  known  only  to  himself ;  such 
things  are  often  sold  as.  curiosities,  and  as 
the  last  of  the  older  branch  of  whom  there 
was  any  record  preserved  in  Borne  had  died 
in  obscurity,  it  was  conceivable  that  the  ex- 
innkeeper  might  have  found  or  bought  the 
docimients  he  had  left,  in  order  to  call  him- 
self Marchese  di  San  Giacinto.  Saracinesca 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  latter 
had  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  main 
deed  which  was  about  to  cause  so  much 
trouble,  unless  he  had  seen  it  in  the  hands 
of  Montevarchi,  in  which  case  he  could  not 
be  blamed  if  he  brought  a  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  so  much  wealth. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Giovanni  was  quite  right  in  his  prediction 
concerning  Corona's  conduct.  He  found  her 
in  her  dressing-room,  lying  upon  the  couch 
near  the  fire,  as  he  had  found  her  on  that 
fatal  evening  three  weeks  earlier.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 
She  had  not  wholly  recovered  her  strength 
yet,  but  her  beauty  had  returned  and  seemed 
peiiected  by  the  suffering  through  which  she 
had  passed.  In  a  few  words  he  told  her  the 
whole  story,  to  which  she  listened  without 
showing  any  great  surprise.  Once  or  twice, 
while  he  was  speaking,  her  dark  eyes  sought 
his  with  an  expression  he  did  not  fully 
understand,  but  which  was  at  least  kind  and 
full  of  sympathy. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  all  the  facts  ? " 
she  asked  when  he  had  finished.  **  Are  you 
certain  that  San  Giacinto  is  the  manf  I 
cannot  tell  why,  but  I  have  always  distrusted 
him  since  he  first  came  to  us." 

''  That  is  the  only  point  that  remains  to 
be  cleared  up/'  answered  Giovanni  "  If  he 
is  not  the  man  he  will  not  venture  to  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter,  lest  he  should  be 
exposed  and  lose  what  he  has." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  If  he  is  really  our  cousin, 
we  must  give  up  ever3rthing  without  a  strug- 


gle. We  are  impostors,  or  little  better.  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  him  plainly  how  the 
deed  is  made  out,  in  order  that  he  may  judge 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  a  position  to  prove 
his  identity." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  he  does  not  know 
all  about  it  as  well  as  we  ourselves  1 " 

"  Probably  not — otherwise  he  would  have 
spoken." 

**  The  papers  came  back  from  Montevarchi 
to-day,"  said  Corona.  **  It  is  gratuitous  to 
suppose  that  the  old  man  has  not  told  his 
future  son-in-law  what  they  contain.  Yes — 
you  see  it  yourself.  Therefore  San  Giacinta 
knows.  Therefore,  also,  if  he  is  the  man  he 
pretends  to  be,  he  will  let  you  know  his 
intentions  soon  enough.  I  fancy  you  forgot 
that  in  your  excitement.  If  he  says  nothing,, 
it  is  because  he  cannot  prove  his  rights." 

*'  It  is  true,"  replied  Giovanni,  **  I  did  not 
think  of  that.  Nevertheless  I  would  like  to 
be  beforehand.  I  wish  him  to  know  that 
we  shall  make  no  opposition.  It  is  a  point 
of  honour." 

"  Which  a  woman  cannot  understand,  of 
course,"  added  Corona  calmly. 

"  I  did  not  say  that.     I  do  not  mean  it." 

"  Well — do  you  want  my  advice  1 " 

"  Alwaysw" 

The  single  word  was  uttered  with  an 
accent  implying  more  than  mere  trust,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  look  full  of  strong 
feeling.  But  Corona's  expression  did  not 
change.  Her  eyes  returned  the  glance  quietly, 
without  affectation,  neither  lovingly  nor  un- 
lovingly,  but  indifferently.  Giovanni  felt  a 
sharp  bttle  pain  in  his  heart  as  he  realized  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  wife. 

"  My  advice  is  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter. 
San  Giacinto  may  be  an  impostor ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely.  If  he  is,  he  will  take 
advantage  of  your  desire  to  act  generously. 
He  will  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  and 
will  have  time  to  procure  all  the  proofs  he 
wants.  What  could  you  say  to  him  ?  '  If 
you  can  prove,  your  birth,  I  give  you  all  I 
possess.'  He  will  at  once  see  that  nothing 
else  is  necessary,  and  if  h^  is  a  rogue  he  will 
succeed.  Besides,  as  I  tell  you,  he  knows 
what  that  deed  contains  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
if  he  is  the  man  he  will  bring  an  action 
against  your  father  in  a  week.  If  he  doea 
not,  you  gain  the  advantage  of  having  dis- 
covered that  he  is  an  impostor  without 
exposing  yourself  to  be  robbed." 

**  It  goes  against  the  grain,"  said  Giovanni. 
"  But  I  suppose  you  are  right." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  think  best.  I  have 
no  power  to  make  you  follow  my  advice." 

"  No  power  ?  Ah,  Corona,  do  not  say  that  1 "" 
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A  short  silence  followed,  during  which 
Corona  looked  placidly  at  the  fire,  while 
Oiovanni  gazed  at  her  dark  face  and  tried 
to  read  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in 
her  mind.  She  did  not  speak  however,  and 
his  guesswork  was  inconclusive.  What  hurt 
him  most  was  her  indifference,  and  he  longed 
to  discover  hj  some  sign  that  it  was  only 
assumed. 

"  I  would  rather  do  as  you  think  best," 
be  said  at  last. 

She  glanced  at  him  and  then  looked  back 
At  the  blazing  logs. 

*'I  have  told  you  what  I  think,"  she 
Answered.  ^*  It  is  for  you  to  judge  ajid  to 
decide.  The  whole  matter  affects  you  more 
than  it  does  me.'' 

**  Is  it  not  the  same  t " 

**  No.  If  you  lose  the  Saradnesca  titles 
And  property  we  shall  still  be  rich  enough. 
You  have  a  fortune  of  your  own,  and  so 
have  I.  The  name  is,  aiter  all,  an  affair 
which  concerns  you  personally.  I  should 
Jiave  married  you  as  readily  had  you  been 
called  anything  else." 

The  reference  to  the  past  made  Giovanni's 
heart  leap,  and  the  colour  came  quickly  to 
his  faca  It  was  almost  as  though  she  had 
said  that  she  would  have  loved  him  as  well 
had  he  borne  another  name,  and  that  might 
mean  that  she  loved  him  still.  But  her 
calmness  belied  the  hasty  conclusion  he  drew 
from  her  words.  He  thought  she  looked 
like  a  statue,  as  she  lay  there  in  her  magni- 
ficent rest,  her  hands  folded  upon  her  knees 
before  her,  her  eyes  so  turned  that  he  could 
see  only  the  drooping  Uds. 

'<  A  personal  affair ! "  he  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, in  a  bitter  tone.  ''It  was  different 
once,  Corona." 

For  the  fiirst  time  since  they  had  been 
talking  her  face  betrayed  some  emotion. 
There  was  the  slighest  possible  quiver  of  the 
lip  as  she  answered, 

"  Your  titles  were  never  anything  but  a 
personal  affair." 

"  What  concerns  me  concerns  you,  dear," 
jsaid  Giovanni  tenderly. 

"  In  so  much  that  I  am  very  sorry — 
sincerely  sorry,  when  anything  troubles  you." 
Her  voice  was  kind  and  gentle,  but  there 
was  no  love  in  the  words.  "  Believe  me, 
Giovanni,  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  spare 
you  this." 

"  All  you  possess — is  there  not  a  little  love 
left  in  your  all  1 " 

The  cry  came  from  his  heart.  He  took 
her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  leaned  forward 
towards  her.  Her  fingers  lay  passively  in 
his  grasp,  and  the  colour  did  not  change  in 


her  dark  cheeks.  A  moment  ago  there  had 
been  in  her  heart  a  passionate  longing  for 
the  past,  which  had  almost  betrayed  itself, 
but  when  he  spoke  of  present  love  his  words 
had  no  power  to  rouse  a  responsive  echo. 
And  yet  she  could  not  answer  him  roughly, 
for  he  was  evidently  in  earnest  She  add 
nothing  therefore,  but  left  her  hand  in  his. 
His  love,  which  had  been  as  fierce  and  strong 
as  ever,  even  while  he  had  doubted  her 
faith,  began  to  take  new  proportions  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamt.  He  felt  like  a 
man  struggling  with  death  in  some  visible 
and  tangible  shape. 

"  Is  it  all  over  t  Will  you  never  love  me 
again  f  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

Her  averted  face  told  no  tale,  and  still  her 
fingers  lay  inert  bejbween  his  broad  hands. 
She  knew  bow  he  suffered,  and  yet  she 
would  not  soothe  him  with  the  delusive  hope 
for  which  he  longed  so  intensely. 

''For  God's  i^e.  Corona,  speak  to  me! 
Is  there  never  to  be  any  love  again  f  Can 
you  never  forgive  me  1 " 

"  Ah,  dear,  I  have  forgiven  you  wholly — 
there  is  not  an  unkind  thought  left  in  my 
heart  for  you ! "  She  turned  and  laid  the 
hand  that  was  free  upon  his  shoulder,  look- 
ing into  his  face  with  an  expression  that  was 
almost  imploring.  '^  Do  not  think  it  is  that, 
oh,  not  that  1  I  would  forgive  you  again,  a 
thousand  times " 

''  And  love  me  ? "  he  cried,  throwing  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissing  her  pas- 
sionately again  and  again.  But  suddenly  he 
drew  back,  for  there  was  no  response  to  his 
caresses.  He  turned  very  pale  as  he  saw  the 
look  in  her  eyes.  There  were  tears  there,  for 
the  love  that  had  been,  for  his  present  pain, 
perhaps,  but  there  was  not  one  faint  spark  of 
the  fire  that  had  burned  in  other  days. 

"  I  cannot  say  it ! "  she  answered  at  last. 
''  Oh,  do  not  maJse  me  say  it,  for  the  sake  of 
all  that  was  once  1 " 

In  his  emotion  Giovanni  slipped  from  the 
low  chair  and  knelt  beside  his  wife,  one  arm 
still  around  her.  The  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  very  moment  when  he  thought 
she  was  yielding,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Had  not  her  heart  grown  wholly 
cold,  the  sight  of  his  agonized  face  would 
have  softened  her.  She  was  profoundly 
moved  and  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but  she 
could  not  do  more. 

**  Giovanni — do  not  look  at  me  so  !  If  I 
could  1     If  I  only  could '*' 

"  Are  you  made  of  stone  1 "  he  asked,  in  a 
voice  choking  with  pain. 

"What  can  I  do!"  she  cried  in  despair, 
sinking  back  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
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iiands.  She  was  in  almost  as  great  distress 
as  he  himself. 

"Love  me,  Coronal  Only  love  me,  ever 
.so  little  I  Eemember  that  you  loved  me 
once " 

^*  Qod  knows  how  dearly  1  Could  I  forget 
it,  I  might  love  you  now *' 

''  Oh,  forget  it  then,  beloved  1  Let  it  be 
undone.  Let  the  past  be  unlived  Say  that 
you  never  loved  me  before,  and  let  the  new 
life  begin  to-day — can  you  noti  Will  you 
not  9  It  is  so  little  I  ask,  only  the  beginning. 
I  will  make  it  grow  till  it  shall  fill  your 
heart.  Sweet  love,  dear  love  1  love  me  but 
•enough  to  say  it " 

"Do  you  think  I  would  not  if  I  could? 
Ah,  I  would  give  my  whole  life  to  bring 
back  what  is  gone,  but  I  cannot.  It  is  dead. 
You — no,  not  you — some  evil  thing  has 
killed  it.  Say  it  t  Yes,  dear,  I  would  say  it — 
I  will  say  it  if  you  bid  ma  Giovanni,  I  love 
you — ^yes,  those  are  the  words.  Do  they 
mean  anything?  Can  I  make  them  sound 
true  1  Can  I  make  the  dead  alive  again  ?  Is 
it  anything  but  the  breath  of  my  lips  ]  Oh, 
-Oiovanni,  my  lost  love,  why  are  you  not 
Giovanni  still? " 

Again  his  arms  went  round  her  and  he 
pressed  her  passionately  to  his  heart.  She 
turned  pale,  and  though  she  tried  to  hide  it, 
she  shrank  from  his  embrace,  while  her  lips 
quivered  and  the  tears  of  pain  started  in  her 
eyes.  She  suffered  horribly,  in  a  way  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  as  possible.  He  saw  what 
;she  felt  and  let  her  fall  back  upon  the  cushions, 
while  he  still  knelt  beside  her.  He  saw 
that  his  mere  touch  was  repugnant  to  her, 
.and  yet  he  could  not  leave  her.  He  saw 
how  bravely  she  struggled  to  bear  his  kisses, 
.and  how  revolting  they  were  to  her,  and  yet 
the  magic  of  her  beauty  held  his  passionate 
nature  under  a  spell,  while  the  lofty  dignity 
of  her  spirit  enthralled  his  soul.  She  was 
.able  to  forgive,  though  he  had  so  injured 
her ;  she  was  willing  to  love  him,  if  she  could, 
i>hough  he  had  wounded  her  so  cruelly  ;  it  was 
torture  to  think  that  she  could  go  no  further, 
-that  he  should  never  again  hear  the  thrill  of 
passion  in  her  voice,  nor  see  the  whole 
strength  of  her  soul  rise  in  her  eyes  when 
his  lips  met  hers. 

There  was  something  grand  and  tragic  in 
her  suffering,  in  her  realization  of  all  that  he 
had  taken  from  her  by  his  distrust.  She 
.sank  back  on  her  couch,  c^^ping  her  hands 
together  so  tightly  that  the  veins  showed 
clearly  beneath  the  olive  skin.  As  she  tried 
tK>  overcome  her  emotion,  the  magnificent 
outline  of  her  face  was  ennobled  by  her  pain, 
the  lids  closed  over  her  dark  eyes,  and  the 


beautiful  lips  set  themselves  sternly  together 
as  though  resolved  that  no  syllable  should 
pass  them  which  could  hurt  him,  even  though 
they  could  not  formulate  the  words  he  would 
have  given  his  soul  to  hear. 

Giovanni  knelt  beside  her,  and  gazed  into 
her  face.  He  knew  she  had  not  fainted,  and 
he  was  almost  glad  that  for  a  moment  he 
could  not  see  her  eye&  Tenderly,  timidly, 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  her  clasped 
fingers,  then  drew  it  back  dgain  very  quickly, 
as  though  suddenly  remembering  that  the 
action  might  pain  her.  Her  heavy  hair  was 
plaited  into  a  thick  black  coil  that  fell  upon 
the  arm  of  the  couch.  He  bent  lower  and 
pressed  his  lips  upon  the  silken  tress,  noise- 
lessly, fearing  to  disturb  her,  fearing  lest  she 
shovdd  even  notice  it.  He  had  lost  all  his 
pride  and  strength  and  dominating  power  of 
character  and  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to 
touch  her. 

But  he  was  too  strong  a  man  to  continue 
long  in  such  a  state.  Before  Corona  opened 
her  eyes,  he  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  stood 
at  some  distance  from  her,  resting  his  arm 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  watching  her  still, 
but  with  an  expression  which  showed  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  him,  and  that  his 
resolute  will  had  once  more  asserted  itself. 

"  Corona  1 "  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  calm. 

Without  changing  her  position  she  looked 
up  at  him.  She  had  been  conscious  that  he 
had  left  her  side,  and  she  experienced  a 
physical  sensation  of  relief. 

"  Corona,"  he  repeated,  when  he  saw  that 
she  heard  him,  "  I  do  not  complain.  It  is  all 
my  fault  and  my  doing.  Only,  let  it  not  be 
hate,  dear.  I  will  not  touch  you,  I  will  not 
molest  you.  I  will  pray  that  you  may  love 
me  again.  I  will  try  and  do  such  things  as 
may  make  you  love  me  as  you  did  once. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  kisses  hurt  you.  I  did 
not  know  they  would,  but  I  have  seen  it.  I 
am  not  a  brute.  If  I  were,  you  would  put 
something  of  the  human  into  my  heart.  It 
shall  never  happen  again,  that  I  forget. 
Our  life  must  begin  again.  The  old  Giovanni 
was  your  husband,  and  is  dead.  It  is  for 
me  to  win  another  love  from  you.  Shall  it  be 
so,  dear  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  all  different — even 
to  my  very  name  ?  " 

"  All,  all  different,"  repeated  Corona  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Oh,  how  could  I  be  so  unkind  1 
How  could  I  show  yoii  what  I  felt  V* 

Suddenly,  and  without  the  least  warning, 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  made  two  steps 
towards  him.  The  impulse  was  there,  but 
the  reality  was  gone.  Her  arms  were 
stretched  out,  and  there  was  a  look  of  supreme 
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anguish  in  her  eyes.  She  stopped  short,  then 
turned  away  once  more,  and  as  she  sank 
upon  the  couch.  buiTing  her  face  in  the 
cushions,  the  long  restrained  tears  broke 
forth,  and  she  sobbed  as  though  her  heart 
must  break. 

Giovanni  wished  that  his  own  suffering 
could  iind  such  an  outlet,  but  there  was  no 
such  relief  possible  for  his  hardy  masculine 
nature.  He  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her 
grief,  and  yet  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
comfort  her,  that  to<  lay  his  hand  upon  her 
forehead  would  only  add  a  new  sting  to  the 
galling  wound.  He  turned  his  face  away  and 
leaned  against  the  heavy  chimney-piece, 
longing  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  her  sobs 
from  his  ears,  submitting  to  a  torture  that 
might  well  have  expiated  a  greater  misdeed 
than  his.  The  time  was  past  when  he  could 
feel  that  an  unbroken  chmn  of  evidence  had 
justified  him  in  doubting  and  accusing  Corona. 
He  knew  the  woman  he  had  injured  better 
now  than  he  had  known  her  then,  for  he 
understood  the  whole  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  love  he  had  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It 
was  incredible  to  him,  now,  that  he  should 
ever  have  mistrusted  a  creature  so  noble,  so 
infinitely  grander  than  himself.  Every  tear 
she  shed  fell  like  molten  fire  upon  his  heart, 
every  sob  that  echoed  through  the  quiet  room 
was  a  reproach  that  racked  his  heart-fltrings 
and  penetrated  to  the  secret  depths  of  his 
soul.  He  could  neither  undo  what  he  had 
done  nor  soothe  the  pain  inflicted  by  his 
actions.  He  could  only  stand  there,  and 
submit  patiently  to  the  suffering  of  his  ex- 
piation. 

The  passionate  outburst  subsided  at  last, 
and  Corona  lay  pale  and  silent  upon  her 
cushions.  She  knew  what  he  f  eltj  and  pitied 
him  more  than  herself. 

'^It  is  foolish  of  me  to  cry,''  she  said 
presently.     "  It  cannot  help  you." 

**  Help  me  t ''  exclaimed  Giovanni,  turning 
suddenly.  **  It  is  not  I,  it  is  you.  I  would 
have  died  to  save  you  those  tears." 

"  I  know  it — would  not  I  give  my  life  to 
spare  you  this  ?  And  I  will.  Come  and  sit 
beside  me.  Take  my  hand.  Kiss  me — be 
your  own  self.  It  is  not  true  that  your 
kisses  hurt  me — it  shall  not  be  true " 

"  You  do  not  mean  it,  dear,"  replied  Gio- 
vanni sadly.     "  I  know  how  true  it  is." 

"  It  shall  not  be  true.  Am  I  a  devil  to 
hurt  you  so  i  Was  it  all  your  fault  1  "Was 
I  not  wrong  too  1     Indeed " 

"  No,  my  beloved.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  you.     If  you  do  not  love  me " 

"  I  do.     I  will,  in  spite  of  myself." 

"  You  mean  it,  darling — I  know.  You  are 


good  enough,  even  for  that.    But  you  cannot. 
It  must  be  all  my  doing,  now." 

''I  must,"  cried  Corona  passionately. 
"  Unless  I  love  you,  I  shall  dia  I  was  wrongs 
too,  you  shall  let  me  say  it.  Was  I  not  mad 
to  do  the  things  I  did  f  What  man  would 
not  have  suspected  9  Would  a  man  be  a  man 
at  all,  if  he  did  not  watch  the  woman  he 
loves  t  Would  love  be  love  without  jealousy 
when  there  seems  to  be  cause  for  it  t  Should 
I  have  married  you,  had  I  thought  that  you 
would  be  so  careless  as  to  let  me  do  such 
things  without  interfering  9  Was  it  not  my 
fault  when  I  came  back  that  night  and  would 
not  tell  you  what  had  happened  f  Was  it  not 
madness  to  ask  you  to  trust  me,  instead  of 
teljing  you  alii  And  yet,"  she  turned  her 
face  away,  ''  and  yet,  it  hurt  me  so !  " 

''  You  shall  not  blame  yourself.  Corona.  It 
was  all  my  fault." 

**  Come  and  sit  here,  beside  me.  There — 
take  my  hand.  Does  it  tremble  f  Do  I  draw 
it  away  1  Am  I  not  glad  that  it  should  rest 
in  yours?  Look  at  me — am  I  not  gladf 
Giovanni — dear  husband — true  love  1  Look 
into  my  eyes.  Do  you  not  see  that  I  love 
you?  Why  do  you  shake  your  head  and 
tremble?     It  is  true,  I  tell  you." 

Suddenly  the  forced  smile  faded  from  her 
face,  the  artificial  expression  she  tried  so 
pathetically  to  make  real,  disappeared,  and 
gave  place  to  a  look  of  hoiror  and  fear.  She 
drew  back  her  hand  and  turned  desperately 
away. 

"  I  am  lying,  lying — and  to  you  I  "  she 
moaned.  *'  Oh,  God  I  have  mercy,  for  I  am 
the  most  miserable  woman  in  the  world  !  " 

Giovanni  sat  still,  resting  his  chin  upon 
his  hand  and  staring  at  the  fire.  His  hopes 
had  risen  for  a  moment,  and  had  fallen  again, 
if  possible  more  completely  than  before. 
Every  line  of  his  strongly-marked  face  be- 
trayed the  despair  that  overwhelmed  him. 
And  yet  he  was  no  longer  weak,  as  he  had 
been  the  first  time.  He  was  wondering  at 
the  hidden  depths  of.  Corona's  nature  which 
had  so  suddenly  become  visible.  He  com- 
prehended the  magnitude  of  a  passion  which. 
in  being  extinguished  could  leave  such 
emotions  behind,  and  he  saw  with  awful 
distinctness  the  beauty  of  what  he  had  lost 
and  the  depth  of  the  abyss  by  which  he  was^ 
separated  from  it.  Only  a  woman  who  had 
loved  to  distraction  could  make  such  desperate 
efforts  to  revive  an  affection  that  was  dead  ;. 
only  a  woman  capable  of  the  most  lofty  devo- 
tion could  sink  her  pride  and  her  own  agony 
in  the  attempt  to  make  the  man  she  hod  loved 
forgive  himself.  He  could  have  borne  her 
reproaches  more  easily  than  the  sight  of  her 
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angnish,  but  she  would  not  reproach  him. 
He  could  have  borne  her  hatred  almost  better 
than  such  unselfish  forgiveness,  and  yet  she 
had  forgiven  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  wished  that  he  might  die — he,  who  loved 
life  so  deai'ly.  Perhaps  it  would  be  easier 
for  her  to  see  him  dead  at  her  feet  than  to 
feel  that  he  must  always  be  near  her  and  that 
she  could  not  love  him. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  dear,"  he  said  at  last. 
^  I  was  right.  The  old  Giovanni  is  dead. 
We  must  begin  our  life  again.  Will  you  let  me 
try  1  "Will  you  let  me  do  my  best  to  live  for  you 
and  to  raise  up  a  new  love  in  your  heart  H  " 

<'  Can  you )  Can  we  go  back  to  the  old  times 
when  we  first  met  1     Can  you  ?     Can  I  ?  " 

"  If  you  will " 

^'  If  I  will  1  Is  there  anything  I  would  not 
do  to  gain  that  % " 

''  Our  lives  may  become  so  different  from 
what  they  now  are,  as  to  make  it  more  easy," 
said  Giovanni.  **  Do  you  realize  how  every- 
thing will  be  changed  when  we  have  given 
up  this  house  1  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  so,  after  alL" 

"  Yes — far  better.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you  I " 

**  Who  pities,  may  yet  love,"  he  said  in  low 
tones. 

Corona  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  for 
many  minutes  lay  watching  the  dancing 
flames.  Giovanni  knew  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  say  nothing  more  which  could  recall 
the  past,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  to 
ask  her  opinion  once  more  concerning  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  property. 

'^  I  still  think,"  answered  Corona,  ^'  that 
you  had  better  do  nothing  for  the  present. 
Tou  will  soon  know  what  San  Giacinto  means 
to  do.  You  may  be  sure  that  if  he  has  any 
rights  he  will  not  forget  to  press  them.  If  it 
comes  to  the  worst  and  you  are  quite  sure 
that  he  is  the  man  you — that  is  to  say,  your 
father — can  give  up  everything  without  a 
suit.  It  is  useless  to  undertake  the  conse- 
quences of  a  misfortune  which  may  never 
occur.  It  would  be  reckless  to  resign  your 
inheritance  without  a-  struggle,  when  San 
Giacinto,  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  would  insist 
apon  the  case  being  tried  in  law." 

"  That  is  true.  I  will  take  your  advice. 
I  am  so  much  disturbed  about  other  things 
that  I  am  inclined  to  go  to  all  extremes  at 
once.    Will  you  dine  with  us  this  evening  1 " 

''  I  think  not.  Give  me  one  more  day.  I 
shall  be  stronger  to-morrow." 

**  I  have  tired  you,"  exclaimed  Giovanni  in 
a  tone  of  self-reproach.  Corona  did  not 
answer  the  remark,  but  held  out  her  hand 
with  a  gentle  smile. 


"  Good  night,  dear,"  she  said. 

An  almost  imperceptible  expression  of  pain 
passed  quickly  over  Giovanni's  face  as  he 
touched  her  fingers  with  his  lips.  Then  he 
left  the  room  without  speaking  again. 

In  some  respects  he  was  glad  that  he  had 
induced  Corona  to  express  herself.  He  had 
no  illusions  left,  for  he  knew  the  worst  and 
understood  that  if  his  wife  was  ever  to  love 
him  again  there  must  be  a  new  wooing.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  what  he  felt, 
for  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  had 
not  been  able  to  conceal  his  feelings.  Disap- 
pointment had  come  upon  him  very  suddenly, 
and  might  have  been  followed  by  terrible 
consequences,  had  he  not  foreseen,  as  in  a 
dream  of  the  future,  a  possibility  of  winning 
back  Corona's  love.  The  position  in  which 
they  stood  with  regard  to  each  other  was  only 
possible  because  they  were  exceptional  people 
and  had  both  loved  so  well  that  they  were 
willing  to  do  anything  rather  than  forego  the 
hope  of  loving  again.  Another  man  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  own  himself  wholly  in 
the  wrong  ;  a  woman  less  generous  would  have 
either  pretended  successfully  that  she  still 
loved,  or  would  not  have  acknowledged  that 
she  suffered  so  keenly  in  finding  her  affection 
dead.  .Perhaps,  too,  if  there  had  been  less 
frankness  there  might  have  been  less  diificulty 
in  reviving  the  old  passion,  for  love  has 
strange  ways  of  hiding  himself ,  and  some- 
times shows  himself  in  ways  even  more  un- 
expected. 

A  profound  student  of  human  nature 
would  have  seen  that  a  mere  return  to  the 
habit  of  pleasant  intercourse  could  not  suffice 
to  forge  afresh  such  a  bond  as  had  been 
broken,  where  two  such  persons  were  con- 
cerned. Something  more  was  necessary.  It 
was  indispensable  that  some  new  force  should 
come  into  play,  to  soften  Corona's  strong 
nature  and  to  show  Giovanni  in  his  true 
light.  Unfortunately  for  them  such  a  happy 
conclusion  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Even 
if  the  question  of  the  Saracinesca  property 
were  decided  against  them,  an  issue  which, 
at  such  a  time,  was  far  from  certain,  they 
would  still  be  rich.  Poverty  might  have 
drawn  them  together  again,  but  they  could 
not  be  financiaUy  ruined.  Corona  would 
have  all  her  own  fortune,  while  Giovanni 
was  more  than  well  provided  for  by  what 
his  tnother  had  left  him.  The  blow  would 
tell  far  more  heavily  upon  Giovanni's  pride 
than  upon  his  worldly  wealth,  severe  as  the 
loss  n^ust  be  in  respect  of  the  latter.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  Corona  might  not 
have  suffered  as  much  as  Giovanni  himself, 
had  the  prospect  of  such  a  catastrophe  pre- 
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sented  itself  a  few  weeks  earlier.  At 
present  it  afEected  her  very  little.  The 
very  name  of  Saracinesca  was  disagreeable 
to  her  hearing,  and  the  house  she  lived  in 
had  lost  all  its  old  charm  for  her.  She 
would  willingly  have  left  Borne  to  travel  for  a 
year  or  two  rather  than  continue  to  inhabit 
a  place  so  full  of  painful  recollections ;  she 
would  gladly  have  seen  another  name  upon 
the  cards  she  left  at  her  friends'  houses — 
even  the  once  detested  name  of  Astrardente. 
When  she  had  married  Giovanni  she  had  not 
been  conscious  that  she  became  richer  than 
before.  When  one  had  everything,  what 
difference  could  a  few  millions  more  bring 
into  lifel  It  was  almost  a  pity  that  they 
could  not  become  poor  and  be  obliged  to 
bear  together  the  struggles  and  privations 
of  poverty. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


San  Giacimto  and  Flavia  were  married  on 
Saturday  the  thirtieth  of  November,  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  paying  a  fee  for 
being  united  during  Advent,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Prince  Montevarchi.  The 
wedding  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  if  the 
old  prince's  hospitality  left  something  to 
be  desired,  the  display  of  liveries,  coaches 
and  family  silver  was  altogether  worthy  of 
so  auspicious  an  occasion.  Everybody  was 
asked,  and  almost  everybody  went,  from 
the  Saracinesca  to  Anastase  €k)uache,  from 
Valdarno  to  Arnoldo  Meschini.  Even  Spicca 
was  there,  as  melancholy  as  usual,  but 
evidently  interested  in  the  proceedings. 
He  chanced  to  find  himself  next  to  Gou- 
ache in  the  crowd. 

"I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  he 
remarked. 

"  I  have  been  preserved  from  a  variety  of 
dangers  in  order  to  assist  at  the  ceremony," 
answered  the  Zouave,  with  a  laugh.  **  At 
one  time  I  thought  it  more  likely  that  I 
should  be  the  person  of  importance  at  a 
funeral." 

"So  did  I.  However,  it  could  not  be 
helped."     Spicca  did  not  smile. 

"  You  seem  to  regret  it,"  observed  Gk)u- 
ache,  who  knew  his  companion's  eccentric 
nature. 

"  Only  on  general  principles.  For  the  rest 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Come  and  break- 
fast with  me  when  this  affair  is  over.  We 
will  drink  to  the  happiness  of  two  people  who 
will  certainly  be  very  unhappy  before  long." 

«  Ourselves  1" 


"  No.  The  bride  and  bridegroom.  *  Ye,, 
who  enter,  leave  all  hope  behind  ! '  How^ 
can  people  be  so  foolish  as  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  from  which  there  is  no  issue  t 
The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet." 

*'  1  am  one  of  them,"  replied  Gouache. 

"  You  will  probably  have  your  wish. 
Providence  has  evidently  preserved  you  from 
sudden  death  in  order  to  destroy  you  by 
lingering  torture.  Is  the  wedding  day 
fixed  1 " 

"  I  wish  it  were." 

"  And  the  bride  1 " 

"HowcanlteU?" 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  as  an  opinion,, 
you   would    rather    be    married  than  noti 
The  only  excuse  for  the  folly  of  marrying 
is  the  still  greater  folly  of  loving  a  woman 
enough   to   marry  her.     Of  course,  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  that,  is  capable  of  any- 
thing.  Here  comes  the  bride  with  her  father. 
Think  of  being  tied  to  her  until  a  merciful 
death  part  you.     Think  of  being  son-in-law 
to  that  old  man,  until  heaven  shall  be  pleased 
to  remove  him.     Think  of  calling  that  stout 
English  lady  mother-in-law,  until  she  is  at 
last  overtaken  by  apoplexy.    Think  of  calling 
all    those     relations   brothers    and    sisters, 
Ascanio,  Onorato,  Ajidrea,  Isabella,  Bianca, 
Faustina !     It  is  a  day's  work  to  learn  their 
names  and  titles.     She  wears  a  veil — to  hide 
her  satisfaction — a  wreath  of  orange  flowers — 
artificial,  too,  made  of  paper  and  paste  and 
wire,  symbols  of  innocence,  of  course,  pliable 
and   easily  patched  together.       She    looks 
down,  lest  the  priest  should  see  that  her  eyes 
are   laughing.       Her   father  is  whispering 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  into 
her    ear.       'Mind   your  expression,'  he  hi 
saying,  no  doubt — '  you  ^must    not  look  as 
though   you  were  being    sacrificed,  nor    a.8 
though  you  were  too  glad  to  be  married,  for 
everybody  is  watching  you.     Do  not  say,  **  I 
will,"  too  loudly,  nor  inaudibly  either,  and 
remember  that  you  are  my  daughter.'     Very 
good  advice.     Now  she  loieels  down  and   he 
crosses  to  the  other  side.      She  bends  her 
head  very  low.     She  is  looking  under  her 
elbow  to  see  the  folds  of  her  train.     You  see 
— she  moves  her  heel  to  make  the  gown  fall 
better — I  told  you  so.      A  pretty  figure,  all 
in  white,  before   the   great  altar  with   the 
lights,  and  the  priest  in  his  robes,  and  the 
organ    playing,    and   that    Hercules    ia    a 
black  coat  for  a  husband.     Now  she  looks 
up.     The  rings  are  there  on  the  gold  salver 
upon   the  altar.      She  has  not   seen  hers, 
and  is  wondering  whether  it   is    of   plain 
gold,   or   a    band   of    diamonds,   like    the 
Princess   Valdamo's,     Now  then — ego  eon'- 
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jungo   V09 — the   devil,    my  friend,  it  is   an 
awful  sight ! " 

"  Cynic !  "  muttered  Gouache,  with  a  sup- 
pressed laugh. 

''  There — it  is  done  now,  and  she  is  already 
thinking  what  it  will  be  like  to  dine  alone 
with  him  this  evening,  and  several  thousand 
evenings  hereafter.  Cynic,  you  say  %  There 
are  no  more  cynics.  They  are  all  married, 
and  must  turn  stoics  if  they  can.  Let  us  be 
off.  No— there  is  mass.  Well  then,  go  down 
on  your  knees  and  pray  for  their  souls,  for 
they  are  in  a  bad  case.  Marriage  is  Satan's 
hot-house  for  poisonous  weeds.  If  anything 
can  make  a  devil  of  an  innocent  girl  it  is 
marriage.  If  anything  can  turn  an  honest 
man  into  a  fiend  it  is  matrimony.  Fray  for 
them,  poor  creatures,  if  there  is  any  available 
praying  power  left  in  you,  after  attending  to 
the  wants  of  your  own  soul,  which,  consider- 
ing youi^  matrimonial  intentions,  X  should 
think  very  improbable." 

Gouache  looked  at  his  companion  curiously, 
for  Spicca's  virulence  astonished  him.  He 
was  not  at  all  intimate  with  the  man  and 
had  never  heard  him  express  his  views  so 
clearly  upon  any  subject.  Unlike  most 
people,  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
melancholy  Italian. 

'^  Erom  the  way  you  talk,''  he  remarked, 
'^one  might  almost  imagine  that  you  had 
l)een  married  yourself." 

Spicca  looked  at  him  with  an  odd  expres- 
sion, in  which  there  was  surprise  as  well  as 
annoyance,  and  instead  of  making  any 
answer,  crossed  himself  and  knelt  down 
upon  the  marble  pavement.  Gouache  fol- 
lowed his  example  instinctively. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  crowd  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  church,  and  those  who  had  carriages 
waited  in  the  huge  vestibule  while  the  long 
line  of  equipages  moved  up  to.  the  gates. 
Gouache  escaped  from  Spicca  in  the  bope  of 
getting  a  sight  of  Faustina  before  she  (bx>ve 
away  with  her  mother  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Montevarchi  coaches.  '  Sant'  Ilario  and 
Corona  were  standing  by  one  of  the  pillars, 
conversing  in  low  tones. 

^'  Montevarchi  looked  as  though  he  knew 
it,"  said  Giovanni. 

"  What  1 "  asked  Corona  quietly. 
"  That  his  daughter  is  the  future  Frincess 
Saracinesca." 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  is 
right." 

€k)uache  had  been  pushed  by  the  crowd 
into  one  of  the  angles  of  the  pilaster  while 
the  two  speakers  stood  before  one  of  the  f oiu* 
pillars  of  which  it  was  built  up.  The  words 
astonished  him  so  much  that  he  forced  his 


way  out  until  he  could  see  the  Frincess  of 
Sant'  Ilario's  beautiful  profile  dark  against 
the  bright  light  of  the  street.  She  was  still 
speaking,  but  he  could  no  longer  hear  her 
voice;  some  acoustic  peculiarity  of  the 
columns  had  in  all  probability  been  the 
means  of  conveying  to  him  the  fragment  of 
conversation  he  had  overheard.  Avoiding 
recognition,  he  slipped  away  through  an 
opening  in  the  throng  and  just  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  gate  as  the  first  of  the  Monte- 
varchi carriages  drew  up.  The  numerous 
members  of  the  family  were  gathered  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  and  Grouache  managed  to* 
speak  a  few  words  with  Faustina. 

The  girl's  delicate  face  lighted  up  when 
she  was  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  sh& 
turned  her  eyes  lovingly  to  his.  They  met 
often  now  in  public,  though  San  'Giacinto 
did  his  best  to  keep  them  apart. 

"  Here  is  a  secret,"  said  Gouache  in  a  quick 
whisper.  "  I  have  just  heard  Sant'  Ilario 
telling  his  wife  that  your  sister  is  the  future 
Frincess  Saracinesca.  What  does  it  mean  1 " 

Faustina  looked  at  him  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.  It  was  clear  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  at  present. 

"  You  must  have  heard  wrong,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Will  you  come  to  early  mass  to-morrow  i  " 
he  asked  hurriedly,  for  he  had  no  time  to  lose.- 

"  I  will  try — ^if  it  is  possible.  It  will  be 
easier  now  that  San  Giacinto  is  to  be  away. 
He  knows  everything,  I  am  sure." 

"  San  Giacinto  ? "     It  was  €k)uache's  turn 
to   be  astonished.     But   explanations   were- 
impossible  in  such  a  crowd,  and  Faustina  was- 
already  moving  away. 

''Say  nothing  about  what  I  have  told 
you,"  Anastase  whispered  as  she  left  him. 
She  bowed  her  lovely  head  in  silence  and 
passed  on. 

And  so  the  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto  took 
Flavia  Montevarchi  for  his  wife,  and  all 
Home  looked  on  and  smiled,  and  told 
imaginary  stories  of  his  former  life,  acknow- 
ledging, nevertheless,  that  Flavia  had  done- 
very  well — the  stock  phrase — since  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  gigantic 
bridegroom  was  the  cousin  of  the  Saracinesca, 
and  rich  into  the  bargain.  Amidst  all  the 
gossip  and  small  talk  no  one  however  was 
found  who  possessed  enough  imagination  to 
foretell  what  in  reahty  was  very  imminent,, 
namely,  that  the  Marchese  might  turn  out- 
to  be  the  prince. 

The  last  person  to  suspect  suck  a  revela- 
tion was  San  Giacinto  himself.  He  had 
indeed  at  one  time  entertained  some  hopes  of 
pushing  forward  a  claim  which  was  certainly 
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founded  upon  justice  if  not  upon  good  law ; 
but  since  Montevaxchi  had  kept  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  case  for  many  days, 
and  had  then  returned  them  without  mention- 
ing the  subject  to  his  future  son>in-law,  the 
latter  had  thought  it  wiser  to  let  the  matter 
rest  for  the  present,  shrewdly  suspecting  that 
such  a  man  as  Montevarchi  would  not  readily 
let  such  an  opportunity  of  enriching  his  own 
daughter  slip  through  his  fingers.  It  has 
been  already  seen  that  Montevarchi  purposely 
prevented  San  Giacinto  from  seeing  the 
papers  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  reality 
quite  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the 
matter  when  the  proceedings  were  instituted, 
a  point  very  important  for  the  success  of  the 
suit. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  San  Giacinto  was 
closeted  with  the  old  prince  in  the  latter's 
study,  which  looked  more  than  usually  dismal 
by  contrast  with  the  brilliant  assemblage  in 
the  drawing-rooms. 

*'  Now  that  we  are  alone,  my  dear  son," 
began  Montevarchi,  who  for  a  wonder  had 
not  changed  his  coat  since  the  ceremony, 
"  now  that  you  are  really  my  son,  I  hcLve  an 
important  communication  to  make." 

San  Giacinto  sat  down,  and  any  one  might 
have  seen  from  the  expression  of  his  square 
jaw  and- determined  mouth  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  battle.  He  did  not  trust  his 
father-in-law  in  the  least,  and  would  not 
have  been  surprised  if  he  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  get  back  the  money  he  had  paid 
into  the  lawyer's  hands  as  Flavians  dowry. 
But  San  Giacinto  had  taken  all  precautions  and 
knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  be  cheated. 
Montevarchi  continued  in  a  bland  voice : 

*'  I  have  kept  the  matter  as  a  surprise  for 
you,"  he  said.  "  You  have  of  course  been 
Verj  busy  dxudng  these  last  weeks  in  making 
your  preparations  for  the  solemn  ceremony 
at  which  we  have  just  assisted.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  you  to  attend  to  the 
multifarious  details  which  it  has  been  my 
care,  my  privUege.  to  sift  and  examine.  For 
it  is  a  privilege  we  should  value  highly  to 
labour'  for*  those  we  love,  for  those  with 
whom  we  share  our  dearest  affections.  I  am 
now  about  to  communicate  to  you  an  affair 
of  the  highest  importance,  which,  when 
brought  to  a  successful  termination,  will 
exercise  a  tremendous  influence  over  all  your 
life.  Let  me  say  beforehand  however,  and 
lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  any  unworthy 
motives,  that  I  expect  no  thanks,  nor  any 
share  in  the  immense  triumph  in  store  for 
you.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  I  use  somewhat 
strong  language  on  such  an  occasion.  I  have 
examined  everything,  preserved  everything. 


taken  the  best  legal  advice,  and  consulted 
those  without  whose  spiritual  counsel  I  enter 
upon  no  weighty  undertaking.  My  dear 
son,  you,  and  none  other,  are.  the  real  and 
rightful  Prince  Saracinesca." 

The  climax  to  the  long  .  preamble  was  so 
unexpected  that  San  Giacinto  uttered  a  loud 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

''  Do  not  be  amazed  at  what  I  have  told 
you,"  said  Montevarchi.  ''The  documents 
upon  which  the  claims  of  the  Saiacinesca 
rest  were  drawn  up  by  a  wise  man.  Al- 
though he  had  not  at  that  tune  any  intention 
of  marrying,  he  was  aware  that  with  heaven 
all  things  are  possible,  and  introduced  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  he  should  marry 
and  leave .  heirs  direct  of  his  body,  the 
whole  deed  was  to  be  null,  void  and  in- 
effectual. I  do  not  know  enough  of  your 
family  history  to  understand  why  neither 
he  nor  his  son  nor  his  grandson  ever  made 
any  attempt  to  recover  their  birthright, 
but  I  know  enough  of  law  to  affirm  that  the 
clause  is  still  good.  It  is  identical" — the 
prince  smiled  pleasantly — *'  it  is  identical  in 
the  original  and  in  the  copy  preserved  in  the 
Chancery  archives.  In  my  opinion  you  have 
only  to  present  the  two  documents  before  a 
competent  court  in  order  to  obtain  a  unan- 
imous verdict  in  your  favour." 

San  Giacinto  looked  hard  from  under  his 
overhanging  brows  at  the  old  man's  keen 
face.  Then,  suddenly,  he  struck  his  heavy 
fist  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  rose 
from  his  chair,  a  gleam  of  savage  triumph 
in  his  eyes.  For  some  time  he  paced  the 
room  in  silence. 

"  I  wish  Giovanni  no  ill,  nor  his  father 
either,"  he  said  at  last. 

*'  Heaven  forbid !"  exclaimed  Montevarchi, 
crossing  himself.  *'  And  besides,  as  the 
property  is  all  yours,  that  would  be  of  no 


use. 


San  Giacinto  stared  a  minute,  and  then 
his  deep  voice  rang  out  in  a  hearty  lau^b« 
He  had  an  intimate  conviction  that  his 
devout  father-in-law  was  quite  capable,  not 
only  of  wishing  evil  to  his  neighbour,  but  of 
putting  his  wishes  into  execution  if  his 
interests  could  be  advanced  thereby. 

''  No,"  he  said,  when  his  merriment  had 
subsided,  ''  I  wish  them  no  evil.  But,  after 
all,  they  must  know  what  is  contained  in  the 
papers  they  have  in  their  possession,  and 
they  must  know  that  I  am  the  prince,  and 
that  they  have  kept  me  out  of  my  inheritance. 
I  will  go  and  tell  them  so.  Since  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  wait." 

**Nor  I,''  answered  Montevarchi,  with  the 
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air  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  part  and 
expects  others  to  finish  what  he  has  begun. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  decided  to 
^o  to  Frascati  instead  of  making  a  journey 
to  the  end  of  Europe.  Kot  but  that,  as  I 
have  never  seen  Paris,  I  would  have  liked  the 
trip  well  enough." 

"  You  will  find  Paris  pleasanter  when  you 
are  Prince  Saracinesca." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  San  Giacinto 
thoughtfully.  There  was  the  deep  light  of 
anticipated  triumph  in  his  eyes.  "  Will  you 
see  that  the  proper  preliminary  steps  are 
taken  t "  he  asked  presently. 

"  I  will  engage  lawyers  for  you.  But  you 
will  have  to  do  the  rest  yourself.  The  lawyers 
might  go  out  and  talk  it  over  with  you  in 
fVascatL  Aiter  all,  you  are  a  young  man  of 
good  sense,  and  will  not  have  any  sentiment 
about  being  alone  with  your  wifa" 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  I  anticipate  much 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  my  wife,  but  when 
there  is  so  much  meat  boiling,  somebody 
must  watch  the  pot,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
Naples.     I  am  a  practical  man,  you  know." 

'*  Ah,  that  is  a  great  quality,  one  of  the 
very  greatest  1  If  I  had  spent  my  life  in  a 
j)erpetual  honeymoon  with  the  princess,  Oasa 
Montevarchi  would  not  be  what  it  is,  my 
son.  I  have  always  given  my  best  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  my  household,  and  I  expect 
that  you  will  continue  the  tradition." 

"Never  fear  I  If,  by  continuing  the 
tradition,  you  mean  that  I  should  get  what 
is  mine  I  will  not  disappoint  you.  Can  you 
tell  me  when  the  case  can  be  tried,  and  in 
what  court  it  will  be  heard  1 " 

"With  my  influence,"  replied  Montevarchi, 
"  the  case  may  be  put  through  at  once.  A 
month  will  suffice  for  the  preliminaries,  a 
day  for  the  hearing.  Everything  is  settled 
at  once  by  the  exhibition  of  the  documents 
which  provide  for  you  in  the  most  explicit 
terms.  Tou  can  come  in  from  the  country 
and  see  them  for  yourself  if  you  please.  But 
1  consider  that  quite  unnecessary.  The 
lawyers  will  settle  everything." 

"  Pardon  my  curiosity,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  why  you  thought  it  best  not  to  tell 
me  anything  of  the  matter  until  now." 

"  My  dear  son,  you  were  so  busy  with  the 
preparations  for  your  marriage,  and  the 
questions  involved  seemed  at  first  so  doubt- 
ful that  I  thought  it  best  not  to  trouble  you 
with  them.  Then,  when  I  knew  the  whole 
truth,  the  time  was  so  near  that  I  preferred 
to  give  you  the  information  as  a  sort  of 
wedding  present." 

"  A  magnificent  one  indeed,  for  which  I 
.cannot  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude." 


"  No,  no  1  Do  not  talk  of  gratitude.  I 
feel  that  I  am  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty  in 
restoring  to  the  fatherless  his  birthright.  It 
is  an  act  of  divine  justice  for  the  execution 
of  which  I  have  been  chosen  as  the  humble 
instrument.  Do  your  duty  by  my  deai* 
daughter,  and  render  your  gratitude  to 
heaven — qtuB  sunt  Cascvriaf  Cassarif  et  qua 
sunt  Deif  Deo  I  Would  that  we  could  all 
live  by  that  rule  1 " 

"  To  Saracinesca  what  is  his,  and  to  San 
,  Giacinto  that  which  belongs  to  him — ^that  is 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  good  son.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  yon  understand  Latin.  It  does  you 
credit  that  amidst  the  misfortunes  of  yom- 
early  life  you  should  have  so  improved  your- 
self as  to  possess  the  education  necessary  to 
the  high  rank  you  are  about  to  assume.  I 
tell  you  frankly  that,  in  spite  of  your  per- 
sonal qualities,  in  spite  of  the  great  name 
and  possessions  which  will  soon  be  yours,  if 
I  had  not  distinguished  in  you  that  refine- 
ment and  instruction  without  which  no 
gentleman  is  worthy  of  the  name,  I  would 
not  have  bestowed  upon  you  the  hand  of 
that  sweet  creature  whom  I  have  cherished 
as  a  flower  in  the  house  of  my  old  age." 

San  Giacinto  had  made  a  study  of  old 
Montevarchi  during  a  month  past,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  deceived  by  his  rounded 
periods  and  well  expressed  moral  sentiments. 
But  he  smiled  and  bowed,  enjoying  the  idea  * 
of  attributing  such  flattery  to  himself  in 
proportion  as  he  felt  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  it.  He  had  indeed  done  his  best  to 
acquire  a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  as 
his  father-in-law  called  it,  and  his  tastes 
were  certainly  not  so  coarse  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  he  was  too  strong  a  man 
to  be  easUy  deceived  concerning  his  own 
powers,  and  he  knew  well  enough  that  he 
owed  his  success  to  his  fortune.  He  saw, 
too,  that  Montevarchi,  in  giving  him  Flavia, 
had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  his  claiming 
the  rights  of  his  cousins,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  choice  he 
would  have  now  felt  that  he  had  been 
deceived.  He  had  no  regrets  however,  for 
he  felt  that  even  had  he  already  enjoyed  the 
titles  and  wealth  he  was  so  soon  to  claim,  he 
would  nevertheless  have  chosen  Flavia  for 
his  wife.  Of  all  the  young  girls  he  had  seen 
in  Home  she  was  the  only  one  who  really 
attracted  him;  a  fact  due,  perhaps,  to  her 
being  more  natural  than  the  rest,  or  at  least 
more  like  what  he  thought  a  woman  should 
naturally  be.  His  rough  nature  would  not 
have  harmonized  with  Faustina's  character ; 
still  less  could  he  have  understood  and  ap- 
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preciated  a  woman  like  Corona,  who  was 
indeed  almost  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
Giovanni,  her  own  husband.  San  Giacinto 
was  almost  a  savage,  compared  with  the 
jOMng  men  of  the  class  to  which  he  now  be- 
longed, and  there  was  something  wild  and 
half-tamed  in  Flavia  Montevarchi  which  had 
fascinated  him  from  the  first,  and  held  him 
by  that  side  of  his  temperament  by  which 
alone  savages,  are  governed. 

Had  the  bringing  of  the  suit  been  some- 
what hastened  it  is  not  impossible  that  San 
Giacinto  and  his  wife  might  have  driven  up 
to  the  ancient  towers  of  Saracinesca  on  that 
Saturday  afternoon,  as  Giovanni  and  Corona 
had  done  on  their  wedding  day  two  years 
and  a  half  earlier.  As  it  was,  they  were  to 
go  out  to  Frascati  to  spend  a  week  in  Mon- 
tevarchi's  villa,  as  the  prince  and  princesa 
and  all  their  married  children  had  done  before 
them. 

"  Eh  !  what  a  satisfaction  !  "  exclaimed 
Elavia,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  carriage 
rolled  out  of  the  deep  archway  under  the 
palace.  Then  she  laughed  a  little  and  looked 
up  at  her  husband  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
bright  black  eyes,  after  which  she  produced 
a  very  pretty  silver  scent-bottle  which  her 
mother  had  put  into  her  hand  as  a  parting 
gift.  She  looked  at  it,  turned  it  round, 
opened  it,  and  at  last  smelled  the  contents. 

"  Ugh  !  "  she  cried,  shutting  it  up  quickly 
and  making  a  wry  face.  "  It  is  full  of  salts 
— horrible  I  I  thought  it  was  something  good 
to  smell  1  Did  she  think  I  was  going  to  faint 
on  the  way  1 " 

''  You  do  not  look  like  fainting,"  remarked 
San  Giacinto,  who  looked  gigantic  in  a  wide 
fur  pelisse.  He  put  out  his  great  hand,  which 
closed  with  a  sort  of  rough  tenderness  over 
hers,  completely  hiding  it  as  well  as  the 
smelling-bottle  she  held.  ''  So  it  is  a  satis- 
faction, is  it  1 "  he  asked,  with  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

''If  you  had  been  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  eccellentissima  caaa  Mon- 
tevarchi, you  would  understand  what  a 
blessed  institution  mari'iage  is  1  You — what 
shall  I  call  you — your  name  is  Giovanni,  is 
it  not  1" 

"  Yes — Giovanni.  Do  you  like  the  name  1 " 

"No— it  reminds  me  of  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist.  I  will  call  you — let  me  see — 
Nino.  Yes — that  sounds  so  small,  and  you 
are  so  immeosely  big.  You  are  Nino,  in 
future.  I  am  glad  you  are  big.  I  do  not 
like  little  men."  She  nestled  close  to  the 
giant,  with  a  laugh  that  pleased  him. 

San  Giacinto  suddenly  found  that  he  was 
very  much  more  in  love  than  he  had  supposed. 


His  life  had  been  full  of  contrasts,  but  this 
was  the  greatest  which  had  yet  presented 
itself.  He  remembered  a  bright  summer's 
morning  a  few  years  ei^rlier,  when  he  had 
walked  back  from  the  church  in  Aquila  with 
Felice  Baldi  by  his  side.  Poor  Felice  1  She 
had  worn  a  very  pretty  black  silk  frock  with 
a  fine  gold  chain  around  her  neck,  and  a  veil 
upon  her  head,  for  she  was  not  of  the  class 
"  that  wear  hats,"  as  they  say  in  Rome.  But 
she  had  forced  her  stout  hands  into  gloves,  and 
Giovanni  the  innkeeper  had  been  somewhat 
proud  of  her  ladylike  appearance.  Her  face 
was  very  red  and  there  were  tears  of  pleasure 
and  timidity  in  her  eyes,  which  he  remem- 
bered very  well.  It  was  strange  that  she, 
too,  should  have  been  proud  of  her  husband's 
size  and  strength.  Perhaps  all  women  were 
very  much  alike.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  wedding  collation,  the  little  yellow  cakes 
with  a  drop  of  hard  pink  sugar  in  the 
middle  of  each,  the  bottles  of  sweet  cordial 
of  various  flavours,  cinnamon,  clove,  aniseed 
and  the  like,  the  bright  red  japanned  tray, 
and  the  cheaply  gaudy  plates  whereon  were 
painted  all  manner  of  impossible  flowers. 

Felice  was  dead,  buried  in  the  campo  aanto 
of  Aquila,  with  its  whitewashed   walls    of 
enclosure  and  its  appalling  monuments  and 
mortuary  emblems.     Poor  Felice  I  She  had 
been  a  good  wife,  and  he  had  been  a  good 
husband   to   her.     She  was   such   a  simple 
creature    that    he    could    almost   fancy  her 
spirit   shedding    tears   of   satisfied  pride  at 
seeing  her  Giovanni  married  to  a '  princess^ 
rich  and  about  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a 
prince  himself.     She  had  known  that  he  was 
a  Marchese  of  a  great  family,  and  had  often 
begged  him  to  let  her  be  called  the  Signora 
Marchesa.     But  he  had  always  told  her  that 
for  people  in  their  position  it  was  absui-d. 
They  were  not  poor  for  their  station ;  indeed^ 
they  were  among  the  wealthiest  of  their  class 
in  Aquila.     He  had  promised  to  assert  his 
title  when  they  should  be  rich  enough,  but 
poor  Felice  had  died  too  soon.     Then   had 
come  that  great  day  when  Giovanni  had  'wod 
in  the   lottery — Giovanni    who    had   never 
played  before  and  had  all  his  life  called  it  a 
waste  of  money  and  a  public  robbery.     But^ 
playing  once,  he  had  played  high,  and  all  his 
numbers  had  appeared  on  the  following  Satur- 
day.     Two   hundred  thousand  francs  in  a 
day  !  Such  luck  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  men 
who  are  born  under  destiny.     Giovanni  bad 
long  known  what  he  should  do  if  he  only 
possessed  the  capital.     The  winnings   ^vere 
paid  in  cash,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  taken 
up  a  government  contract  in  the  province  of 
Aquila.     Then   came  another  and   another. 
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Everything  turned  to  gold  in  his  hands,  and 
in  two  years  he  was  a  rich  man. 

Alone  in  the  world,  with  his  two  little 
hoys,  and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
the  longing  had  come  over  him  to  take  the 
position  to  which  he  had  a  legitimate  right, 
a  position  which,  he   supposed,   wo\ild   not 
interfere  with  his  increasing  his  fortune  if 
he  wished  to  do  so.     He  had  left  the  children 
under  the  supervision  of  old  Don  Paolo,  the 
curate,  and  had  come  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
lodged  in  an  obscure  hotel  until  he  had  fitted 
himself  to  appear   before  his   cousins  as   a 
gentleman.     His  grave  temper,  indomitable 
energy,  and  natural  astuteness  had  done  the 
rest,  and  fortune  had  crowned  all  his  efforts. 
The  old  blood  of  the  Saracinesca  had  grown 
somewhat   coarse   by  the  admixture    of    a 
stream   very  far  from  blue;  but  if  it  had 
lost  in  some  respects  it  had  gained  in  others, 
and   the  type   was   not  wholly  low.      The 
broad-shouldered,    dark-complexioned    giant 
was  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  ancient 
name,  and  he  knew  it  as  his  wife  nestled  to 
his  side.     He  loved  the  wild  element  in  her, 
but  most  of  all  he  loved  the  thoroughbred 
stamp  of  her  face,  the  delicacy  of  her  small 
hands,  the  aristocratic  ring  of  her  laughter, 
for   these    all    told  him   that,   after    three 
generations  of  obscurity,  he  had  risen  again 
to  the  level  whence  his  fathers  had  fallen. 

The  change  in  his  life  became  very  dear  to 
him,  as  all  these  things  passed  quickly 
through  his  mind,  and  with  the  consciousness 
of  vivid  contrast  came  the  certainty  that  he 
loved  Flavia  far  better  than  he  had  believed 
possible. 

"  And  what  shall  I  call  you  1"  he  asked, 
rather  bluntly.  He  did  not  quite  know 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  use  any  term  of 
endearment  or  not.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
weak  point  in  his  experience,  but  he  sup- 
plemented the  deficiency  by  a  rough  tender- 
iiess  which  was  far  from  disagreeable  to 
Flavia. 

"  Anything  you  like,  dear,"  she  answered. 
San  Giacinto  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  head 
with  pleasure  as  he  heard  the  epithet. 

"  Anything  1 "  he  asked,  with  a  very 
unwonted  tremor  in  his  voice. 

*•  Anything — provided  you  will  love  me," 
she  replied.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen 
such  wicked,  fascinating  eyes.  He  drew  her 
face  to  his  ajid  looked  into  them  a  moment, 
his  own  blazing  suddenly  with  a  passion 
wholly  new  to  him. 

*•  I  will  not  call  you  anything — instead  of 
calling  you,  I  will  kiss  you — so — is  it  not 
better  than  any  name  1 " 

A  deep  blush  spread  over  Flavians  face  and 


then  subsided  suddenly,  leaving  her  very  pale. 
For  a  long  time  neither  spoke  again. 

"  Did  yoiu*  father  tell  you  the  news  before 
we  left  1 "  asked  San  Giacinto  at  last,  when 
they  wei*e  rolling  over  the  Campagna  along 
the  Via  Latina. 

"  No— what  1 " 

''It  is  somewhat  remarkable  news.  If 
you  are  afraid  of  fainting,"  he  added,  with 
rough  humour,  "hold  your  bottle  of  salts 
ready." 

Flavia  looked  up  uneasily,  wondering 
whether  there  were  anything  wrong  about 
San  Giacinto.  She  knew  very  well  that 
her  father  had  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  her. 

"  I  am  not  San  Giacinto  after  all,"  he 
said  quietly.    Flavia  started  and  drew  back. 

"  Who  are  you  then  1 "  she  asked  quickly. 

"I  am  Prince  Saracinesca,  and  you  are 
the  princess."  He  spoke  very  calmly,  and 
watched  her  face  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
news. 

"I  wish  you  were  I"  she  exclaimed 
nervously.  She  wondered  whether  he  was 
going  mad. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  it," 
he  answered,  "your  father  informed  me  of 
the  fact  as  a  wedding  present.  He  has 
examined  all  the  papers  and  will  send  the 
lawyers  out  to  Frascati  to  prepare  the  case 
with  me." 

He  told  her  the  whole  story  in  detail.  As 
he  proceeded,  a  singular  expression  came 
into  Flavia' s  face,  and  when  he  had  finished 
she  broke  out  into  voluble  expressions  of  joy. 

"  I  always  knew  that  I  was  born  to  be  a 
princess — I  mean  a  real  one  !  How  could  I 
be  anything  else  t  Oh  I  I  am  so  happy,  and 
you  are  such  a  darling  to  be  a  prince  I  And 
to  think  that  if  papa  had  not  discovered  the 
papers,  those  horrid  Sant'  Ilario  people 
would  have  had  everything.  Pnncess 
Saracinesca !  £h,  but  how  it  sounds  t 
Almost  as  good  as  Orsini,  and  much  nicer 
with  you,  you  great  big,  splendid  lion  1 
•Why  did  they  not  call  you  Leone?  It  is  too 
good  to  be  true  I  And  I  always  hated 
Corona,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  gii'l  and  she 
was  the  Astrardente,  because  she  used  to 
say  I  did  not  behave  well  and  that  Faustina 
was  much  prettier — I  heard  her  say  so  when 
I  was  behind  the  curtains.  Why  did  you 
not  find  it  out  ever  so  long  agol  Think 
what  a  wedding  we  should  have  had,  just 
like  the  Sant'  Ilarios* !  But  it  was  very 
fine  after  all,  and  of  course  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of.-  Ewiva  I  Evviva  I  Do  give 
me  one  of  those  cigarettes — I  never  smoked 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  so  happy  that  I  know 
it  will  not  hurt  me." 
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San  Giacinto  had  his  case  in  his  hand,  and 
laughed  as  he  presented  it  to  her.  Quiet  as 
he  was  in  his  manner  he  was  far  the  happier 
of  the  two,  as  he  was  far  more  capable  of 
profound  feeling  than  the  wild  girl  who  was 
now  his  wife.  He  was  glad,  too,  to  see  that 
^he  was  so  thoroughly  delighted,  for  he  knew 
well  enough  that  even  after  he  had  gained 
the  suit  he  would  need  the  support  of  an 
ambitious  woman  to  strengthen  his  position. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  Saracinesca 
would  submit  tamely  to  such  a  tremendous 
shock  of  fortune,  and  he  foresaw  that  their 
resentment  would  probably  be  shared  by  a 
great  number  of  theii*  friends. 

Flavia  looked  prettier  than  ever  as  she 
put  the  bit  of  rolled  paper  between  her  red 
lips  and  puffed  away  with  an  energy  altogether 
unnecessary.  He  would  not  have  believed 
that,  being  already  so  brilliant  and  good  to 
see,  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  news  could 
have  lent  her  expression  so  much  more 
brightness.  She  was  positively  radiant 
as  she  looked  from  his  eyes  at  her  little 
cigarette,  and  then,  looking  back  to  him 
again,  laughed  and  snapped  her  small  gloved 
lingers. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  presently,  with 
a  glance  that  completed  the  conquest  of  San 
Giacinto's  heart,  "I  thought  I  should  be 
dreadfully  shy  with  you — at  first — and  I  am 
not  in  the  least!  I  confess,  at  the  very 
moment  when  you  were  putting  the  ring  on 
my  finger  I  was  wondering  what  we  should 
talk  about  during  the  drive." 

"  You  did  not  think  we  should  have  such 
an  agreeable  subject  of  conversation,  did 
you  ? " 

"No — and  it  is  such  a  pretty  ring  I  I 
always  wanted  a  band  of  diamonds — plain 
gold  is  so  common.  Did  you  think  of  it 
yourself  or  did  some  one  else  suggest  the 
•dea  ? " 

"Castellani  said  it  was  old-fashioned," 
answered  San  Giacinto,  "  but  I  preferred 
it." 

"  Would  you  have  liked  one  too  1 " 

**  No.     It  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  man." 

"  You  have  very  good  taste,"  remarked 
Flavia,  eyeing  him  critically.  "Where  did 
you  get  it)  You  used  to  keep  an  hotel  in 
Aquila,  did  you  not  1 " 

San  Giacinto  had  long  been  prepared  for  the 
question  and  did  not  wince  nor  show  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  He  smiled  calmly 
as  he  answered  her. 

"  You  would  hardly  have  called  it  an  hotel, 
it  was  a  country  inn.     I  dare  say  I  shall 


manage  Saracinesca  all  the  better  for  having 
kept  a  hostelry." 

"  Of  course.  Oh,  I  have  such  a  delightful 
idea  !  Let  us  go  to  Aquila  and  keep  the 
hotel  together.  It  would  be  such  fun  I  You 
could  say  you  had  married  a  little  shop- 
keeper's daughter  in  Rome,  you  know.  Just 
for  a  month,  Nino — do  let  us  do  it!  It 
would  be  such  a  change  after  society,  and 
then  we  would  go  back  for  the  Carnival. 
Oh,  do ! " 

"  But  you  forget  the  lawsuit " 

**  That  is  true.  Besides,  it  will  be  just  as 
much  of  a  change  to  be  Princess  Saracinesca. 
But  we  can  do  it  another  time.  I  would  like 
so  much  to  go  about  in  an  apron  with  a  red 
cotton  handkerchief  on  my  head  and  see  all 
the  queer  people  1 '  When  are  the  lawyers 
coming  ? " 

"  During  the  week,  I  suppose." 

"  There  will  be  a  fight,"  said  Flavia,  her 
face  growing  more  grave.  "  What  will  Sant' 
Uario  and  his  father  say  and  do  t  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  will  all  go  so  smoothly  as  you 
think.  They  do  not  look  like  people  who 
would  give  up  easily  what  they  have  had  so 
long.     I  suppose  they  will  be  quite  ruined." 

"  I  do  not  know.  Corona  is  rich  in  her 
own  right,  and  Sant'  Hario  has  his  mother's 
fortune.  Of  course  they  will  be  poor  com- 
pared with  their  present  wealtlu  I  am 
sorry  for  them " 

"  Sorry  1 "  Flavia  looked  at  her  husband 
in  some  astonishment.  "It  is  their  own 
fault.     Why  should  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  exactly  their  faidt.  I  could 
hardly  have  expected  them  to  come  to  me 
and  inform  me  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  last  century,  and  that  all  they 
possessed  was  liiine." 

"All  they  possessed  !"  echoed  Flavia 
thoughtfully.  "What  a  wonderful  idea 
it  is!" 

"  Very  wonderful,"  assented  San  Giacinto, 
who  was  thinking  once  more  of  his  former 
poverty. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  and  both  were  silent 
for  some  time,  absorbed  in  dreaming  of  the 
greatness  which  was  before  them  in  the  near 
future,  San  Giacinto  enumerating  in  his  mind 
the  titles  and  estates  which  were  soon  to  be 
his,  while  Flavia  imagined  herself  in  Corona's 
place  in  Bome,  grown  suddenly  to  be  a  central 
figure  in  society,  leading  and  organizing  the 
brilliant  amusements  of  her  world,  and, 
above  all,  rejoicing  in  that  lavish  tise  of 
abundant  money  which  had  always  seemed 
to  her  the  most  desirable  of  all  enjoymentA. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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By  W.  Clark  Russell. 


HAD  felt  poorly  and  low  for 
some  time.  Nobody  could  say 
what  was  the  matter  with  me, 
but  no  doubt  my  general  tone 
as  the  doctors  term  it  had 
been  depressed  to  a  greater 
degree  than  I  was  conscious 
of,  first  of  all  by  the  anxieties 
of  a  tedious  lawsuit,  and  next  by  the  death 
of  my  dear  mother,  whose  only  son  I  was, 
and  with  whom  I  had  lived  without  a  day's 
separation  since  the  death  of  my  father  ten 
years  previously.  I  emptied  many  bottles 
of  tonic,  but  to  no  purpose ;  I  passed  some 
weeks  at  the  seaside ;  I  went  on  a  holiday 
tour  through  France  and  Switzerland — for  I 
was  aril  idle  man  with  means  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  do  as  I  pleased,  and  to  go 
where  I  chose — but  nothing  came  of  my 
search  after  health;  my  spirits  continued 
low,  and  the  feeling  of  poorliness  remained 
with  me. 

At  last  one  day  the  old  doctor  who  had 
attended  my  father  and  mother  throughout 
their  married  life  advised  me  £o  go  a  voyage 
round  the  world. 

"  Your  little  excursions,"  said  he,  "  are  of 
no  use*.  In  my  opinion  you  want  at  least  a 
year  of  ocean  Ufa  In  a  voyage  round  the 
world  you  are  perpetually  shifting  the  tem- 
peratin^,  you  are  incessantly  breathing  winds 
which  blow  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
3'ou  are  carried  into  a  totally  new  sphere  of 
life  where  everything  is  fresh  and  stirring, 
where  every  condition  of  shore  existence 
wears  a  new  face.  My  advice  to  you 
then,  Christopher,  is  to  take  ship  and  sail 
away." 

I  turned  the  matter  over,  and  presently 
found  a  sort  of  liking  for  his  scheme.     There 
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was  nothing  to  keep  me  at  home ;  I  had  long 
desired  to  have  a  look  round  the  globe,  and 
I  had  now  the  very  best  excuse  that  could  be 
imagined  for  humoiu'ing  the  wish.  To  what 
part  of  the  earth  should  I  proceed  ]  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  been  a  merchant  sailor 
for  some  years  and  then  betaken  himself  to 
farming,  and  asked  his  advice.  He  recom- 
mended a  trip  to  Australia  and  back. 

"  The  Indian  voyage  is  too  hot,"  said  he, 
''  for  a  man  in  quest  of  health,  and  who  I  take 
it  wants  his  nerves  screwed  up  till  they  are 
in  tune  and  fit  for  Hfo  to  make  pleasant 
music  upon.  If  you  go  to  India  you  twice 
penetrate  the  broiling  parallels  of  the  Equator 
on  your  way  there,  and  you  risk  the  sickening 
stagnation  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  the 
Australian  trip  gives  you  all  the  climates 
which  are  good  for  you.  My  advice  is,  take 
ship  to  Sydney  or  Melbourne." 

India  was  more,  to  my  liking  than  Australia; 
there  was  something  of  real  romance  in  the 
fancy  of  a  voyage  to  the  distant,  delightful 
provinces  of  the  sun,  with  their  sparkling 
pageantries  of  nature,  and  their  glories  of 
palatial  cities;  but  the  recommendation  of 
my  friend  prevailed,  and  forthwith  I  went 
to  work  to  hear  of  a  ship  proceeding  at  a 
convenient  date  to  an  Australian  port. 

What  I  am  about  to  tell  happened  in  the 
year  1848.  Among  the  vessels  named  in  the 
shipping  lists  of  the  day  as  bound  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  was  a  craft  of  sevei; 
hundred  tons  called  the  Lady  CluirlQtte.  Her 
date  suited  me  the  best  of  all  the  others  con- 
tained in  the  list,  and  I  chose  her  for  that  and 
for  no  other  reason.  I  called  upon  her  owner 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  who  told  me  that  the 
Lcuiy  Charlotte  was  not  advertised  as  a  pas- 
senger vessel ;  that  if  I  looked  at  the  adver- 
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tisement  again  I  would  see  that  it  referred 
to  her  wholly  as  loading  a  freight  for  such 
and  such  a  port ;  hut  that  as  there  were  one 
or  two  spare  cahins  aft  I  was  welcome  to 
sail  in  her  at  a  moderate  charge,  though  I 
should  certainly  be  the  only  passenger  on 
board,  and  must  therefore  not  expect  the 
sort  of  table  that  was  provided  by  the  liners. 
The  very  condition  of  my  health  made  me 
seem  to  find  something  agreeable  in  the  pro- 
spect of  such  privacy — I  may  say  of  such 
isolation — as  was  here  offered.  I  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  owner  to  view  the  vessel  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  the  West  India  Dock  in 
company  with  a  clerk.  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  sea,  and  to  me,  saving  in 
the  matter  of  paintwork,  one  ship  seemed  un- 
commonly like  another.  I  took  notice  how- 
ever that  the  Lady  Charlotte  was  a  new 
and  very  clean  vessel,  her  decks  more  like  a 
yacht's  than  a  merchantman's;  her  fittings 
with  a  hint  almost  of  dandification  in  a  cer- 
tain elaborate  elegance  of  finish.  As  we 
approached,  the  clerk  called  my  attention  to 
the  hull,  and  told  me  she  was  what  is  termed 
a  clipper.  Certainly  she  was  very  sharp  about 
the  bows,  with  yellow  sheathing  that  came 
high  to  her  milk-white  sides,  along  which  ran 
a  thin  yellow  line.  I  entered  her  cabin,  and 
found  a  small,  plain  interior;  comfortable 
and  with  a  seaward  substantiality  about 
the  look  of  the  bulkhead  and  fittings.  The 
captain's  berth  was  right  aft  and  occupied 
the  breadth  of  the  ship.  Just  forward  of  the 
living  room  as  I  may  call  it  were  four  small 
cabins,  two  on  either  hand,  each  lighted  by  a 
kind  of  bull's-eye  scuttle  in  the  side.  Those 
on  the  port  side  were  vacant ;  they  were  alike 
in  size,  and  I  chose  the  aftermost  one.  The 
brace  abreast  were  respectively  occupied  by 
the  first  and  second  mates. 

A  fortnight  later  I  joined  the  ship  at 
Gravesend.  The  excitement  raised  in  me  by 
the  prospect  of  a  long  voyage  coupled  with 
the  hurry  and  business  of  preparing  for  my 
departure  which  took  me  away  from  thinking 
of  myself  had  already  done  me  good,  and 
when  I  stepped  on  board  I  already  seemed  to 
feel  stronger,  as  though  there  was  a  virtue  in 
the  very  deck  of  the  ship  that  penetrated  the 
system  with  a  quality  of  life  and  healing.  I 
was  much  charmed  by  the  truly  dainty 
picture  the  vessel  made  as  she  lay  straining 
lightly  at  her  cable  upon  the  silver  surface 
of  the  river  that  was  flowing  softly  from 
London  to  the  sea.  The  white  and  gold  of 
her  side  struck  the  reflection  of  a  delicate, 
marble-like  form  into  the  white  gleam  in 
which  she  rested  motionless  as  though  in  an 
expanse  of  quicksilver.  The  still,  yet  moving. 


waters  gave  back  the  image  of  her  spars  and 
rigging,  with  a  streak  of  red  at  the  inverted 
peak  and  a  sparkle  as  of  gold  deep  down 
where  the  gilded  vane  at  the  mainroyal- 
masthead  found  a  mirror  for  itself.  The 
captain's  name  was  William  Christian;  he 
was  a  little  man  of  a  dry  and  comical  cast  of 
countenanca  His  lips  continuously  lay  apart 
in  an  odd  sort  of  twist  that  was  funny  though 
mirthless,  as  though  the  skin  lay  too  taut 
upon  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  A  semi- 
circle of  white  beard,  soft  as  smoke,  went 
rolling  as  it  were  under  his  chin  from  ear  to 
ear.  He  had  broken  his  nose  when  a  youth, 
which  heightened  considerably  the  effect  upon 
the  beholder  of  an  eager,  nervous  twinkling 
of  his  left  eye  that  came  very  near  to  a  con- 
stant winking.  He  was  a  short  man  with  a 
broken,  deep-sea  voice,  and,  spite  of  his  odd 
face,  of  an  aspect  so  kindly  and  warmhearted 
that  I  felt  a  liking  for  him  the  moment  he 
grasped  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  welcome 
on  board. 

The  chief  mate,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Marling,  was  a  tall,  melancholy  man  with 
a  heavy  black  beard  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  in  repose  was  curiously 
despairful.  He  had  but  little  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sailor,  but  happily  the  traditional 
grog-blossomed,  purple-nosed,  stained-eyed 
face  of  the  mariner  is  by  no  means  a  condi- 
tion  of  sea-going  qualities.  No  sooner  was 
the  order  given  for  the  ship  to  get  under 
way  than  Mr.  Marling  showed  himself  in  his 
true  character.  His  expression  of  despair 
vanished,  his  voice  rose  into  hurricane  power 
as  he  encouraged  the  men  to  heave  at  the 
windlass,  his  cries  filled  the  ship  as  sail 
was  made ;  cloth  by  cloth  the  canvas 
whitened  the  yards,  mounted  the  stays  and 
arched  like  the  pinions  of  sea-birds  from 
the  bowsprit  and  jibboom,  until  the  Lady 
Charlotte  in  the  keen,  brilliant  sunshine  of 
the  afternoon  showed  as  a  symmetrical  sur- 
face of  snow,  with  something  of  the  iri- 
descence of  foam  in  her  glittering  complexion, 
from  the  line  of  gold  upon  her  milk-white 
sides  to  where  the  little  royals  rounded  yearn- 
ing from  under  the  shining  buttons  of  her 
trucks. 

I  was  fairly  under  way  at  last,  and  it  was 
with  a  heart  full  of  mingled  emotions  that  1 
stood  surveying  the  shores  of  the  widening 
river  sliding  softly  past  on  either  quarter 
into  those  delicate  films  and  blobs  which  will 
make  one  start  at  times  as  though  one  were 
looking  at  the  receding  land  througb  tears. 

It  was  all  fine  weather  and  pleasant  sailing 
until  we  had  got  to  the  back  of  the  Good^n 
Sands,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  a  fresh  south- 
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easterly  breeze,  which  reefed  our  canvas  for 
us  and  set  the  little  clipper  dancing  wildly, 
with  her  yards  braced  fore  and  aft.  I  had 
held  up  stoutly  throughout  the  night,  and  at 
daybreak  next  morning  made  shift  to  crawl 
up  on  deck  and  take  a  look  around  me, 
and,  but  for  my  nausea,  I  believe  I  should 
have  considered  the  scene  as  fine  an  ocean 
piece  as  the  world  could  produce  :  an  angry 
Channel  sea  running  in  short,  green,  foaming 
billows;  a  very  jumble  of  olive-coloured 
horizon  leaping  and  dissolving  against  a  hard 
piebald  sky,  out  of  which,  to  windward,  there 
blew  a  constant  scattering  of  scud-like 
vapour,  as  though  the  gale  were  bringing  up 
the  smoke  of  a  city  of  factories  hidden  far 
behind  the  tumbling  line ;  here  a  smack 
with  brown  sail,  running  with  froth  to  the 
hawse-pipe,  now  rising,  as  it  were,  to  the 
very  sight  of  her  keel,  then  sinking  till  the 
letters  on  her  canvas  were  out  of  sight ; 
there  an  old  collier,  gallantly  breasting  the 
surge,  with  apple-bow,  washing  through  it 
with  wild  yawings  of  her  jibboom,  her  nar- 
row bands  of  canvas  dark  as  indigo  against 
the  sky,  and  frequent  leapings  of  spray  like 
bursts  of  steam,  roaring  to  the  blows  and 
plungings  of  her  wet,  black,  gleaming  bow. 
The  Lady  Cha/rlotte  was  thrashing  through  it 
handsomely.  I  could  easily  imagine  how 
airy  and  graceful  would  be  the  beauty  of  the 
sight  she  made  to  one  beholding  her  from  a 
little  distance  as  her  marble- white  form  rose  to 
the  creaming  peak,  ruddily  veining  it  with  the 
yellow  sheathing  as  though  a  sunbeam  were 
sparkling  in  the  heart  of  the  seething  yeast. 
She  "  looked-up,"  as  the  term  is,  like  a  i^cing 
yacht,  and  the  wake  astern  of  her  ran  away 
into  the  windy  distance  straight  as  a  chalked 
line.  The  sailors  sprawled  about  the  wet  decks 
in  streaming  oilskins.  Mr.  Jansen,  the  second 
mate,  a  Scandinavian,  with  ginger-coloured 
hair  trembling  to  the  wind  under  the  brim  of 
his  sou*- wester,  held  to  a  weather  backstay, 
keeping  a  bright  look-out.  I  lamented  the 
nausea  that  prevented  me  from  entering  into 
the  full  spirit  of  this  roaring,  humming,  seeth- 
ing, flying  picture  of  ocean  life.  But  sickness 
proved  too  strong  for  me.  I  returned  to  my 
cabin,  and,  rolling  into  my  bunk  again,  lay 
there  for  the  next  two  days  motionless  and 
almost  speechless,  attended  by  the  captain's 
servant,  and  often  by  the  captain  himself. 

However,  I  had  recovered  and  grown  fairly 
sea-proof  before  we  were  clear  out  of  the 
ChanneL  I  arrived  on  deck  full  of  misgiv- 
ings, and  holding  on  stubbornly  as  I  moved, 
and  found  the  Lcidy  Charlotte  sweeping  be- 
fore a  strong  breeze  on  the  quarter,  fling- 
ing the  spray  from  either  bow  in  glittering 


masses  and  curtseying  with  long-drawn  ges- 
tures over  a  tall  flowing  sea  that  swept  to 
the  counter  and  undeiran  the  buzzing  craft 
in  folds  of  brilliant  blue  water,  on  which  rose 
and  fell  an  exquisite  lace- work  of  froth, 
beautified  by  foam-bells  and  radiant  with  the 
flashings  of  expiring  bubbles.  The  rushing 
air  maide  me  feel  a  new  man.  When  I  had 
descended  to  the  cabin  I  carried  with  me  as 
hearty  an  appetite  as  any  of  the  Jacks  for- 
ward could  have  taken  with  them  to  a  meal 
in  the  forecastle.  The  dinner  consisted  of  a 
round  of  boiled  beef,  hearty  pudding  spotted 
with  currants  almost  out  of  hail  of  one 
another,  a  dish  of  potatoes  smoking  in  their 
jackets,  biscuit  and  soft  bread,  and  bottled 
beer.  From  the  mere  contemplation  of  such 
a  repast  as  this  I  should,  a  few  hours  before, 
have  shrunk  with  horror.  Yet  now  I  ate 
with  the  avidity  of  a  shipwrecked  man.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  before  in  my  life  made 
so  hearty  a  meal.  The  captain,  with  his 
congenital  wink  and  his  slewed  nose,  eyed 
me  with  an  expression  of  encouragement 
and  admiration. 

"  There's  no  better  sheathing  than  salt 
beef,  Mr.  Furlong,"  said  he,  "to  keep  out 
sea-sickness.  Some  recommend  the  sufferer 
to  wrap  himself  up  in  beef -steaks.  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  beef-steaks,  'specially 
when  they're  accompanied  with  onions,  but 
the  physic  I  sign  my  name  under  is  corned 
beef.  Why  is  it  that  sailors  give  over  being 
nauseated  at  sea  almost  as  soon  as  they  feel 
unwell  ]  'Cause  of  the  junk  they  eat,  Mr. 
Furlong.  The  first  meal  of  junk  they  swallow 
stiffens  'em  out  with  proper  sort  of  nautical 
sensibilities.  Had  ye  shipped  aboard  a  Black- 
wall  Liner,  instead  of  falling  to  and  driving 
out  all  oncomfortable  feelings  with  salt  beef 
ye'd  have  been  humouring  the  lady-like  feel- 
ings with  land-going  kickshaws,  and  'ud 
be  glad  to  turn  in  again.  No,  sir,  salt 
beef's  your  physic  ;  you're  a  made  man  now 
ye've  dined  in  ship-shape  fashion." 

And  so  it  seemed ;  for  from  that  hour  I 
never  again  suffered  from  the  least  qualm, 
never  knew  a  moment's  uneasiness,  whether 
pitching  heavily  in  a  head  sea  or  rolling 
sickeningly  on  the  long,  stagnant,  glass-like 
swell  of  the  feverish  inter-tropic  calm. 

Nevertheless  I  had  taken  care  to  provide 
myself  with  a  number  of  private  comforts 
which  lasted  me  fairly  into  the  heart  of  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  both  the  captain  and 
myself  found  them  very  agreeable  relishes 
to  the  exceedingly  plain  fare  of  the  cabin 
table.  I  had  also  laid  in  a  good  stock  of 
books,  along  with  several  packs  of  cards,  a 
chess-board  and  the  like,  for  there  was  little 
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to  expect  in  that  way  on  board  a  mere  cargo 
craft.  But  for  a  long  while  I  required  no 
better  amusement  than  the  study  of  the 
numberless  and  beautiful  effects  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  the  inner  life,  as  I  may  call  it, 
of  the  queer  little  floating  world  in  which  I 
had  launched  myself,  and  broken  adrift  from 
all  ties  of  civilization  and  shore-going  troubles 
and  diversions.  Of  the  sea  I  had  hitherto 
known  nothing.  Feeble  glimpses  of  it  I 
had  indeed  obtained  in  crossing  the  Channel, 
or  in  surveying  it  from  the  white  heights 
of  the  British  sea-board,  but  of  everything 
that  makes  it  fascinating  beyond  all  imagina- 
tions of  the  various  splendour  and  rich  variety 
of  the  substantial  earth,  I  was  as  ignorant  as 
a  child  ;  that  is  to  say  I  had  read  of  its 
beauty,  its  majesty,  and  so  forth  in  books, 
from  which  I  had  arisen  without  receiving 
so  much  as  a  single  impression.  On  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  little  milk-white  Lady 
Charlotte  I  had  the  mighty  truth  lying  round 
about  me.  I  beheld  it  in  the  scarlet  sunset 
when  the  mountainous  ocean  billow  ran 
blood-red  to  the  incandescent  limb  of  the 
sinking  luminary,  in  the  melancholy  gray  of 
dawn  brightening  into  an  incomparable  love- 
liness of  pearl  and  silver  and  azure,  in  the 
leap  of  the  flying  ball  of  greenish  golden 
moon  from  one  speeding  wing  of  vapour  to 
another,  with  a  lagoon  of  dark  and  liquid 
blue  between,  out  of  which  would  fall  the 
flashf  ul  javelins  of  the  planet,  making  molten 
ivory  of  the  melting  crests  of  the  surge,  and 
streaming  a  fan-shaped  throbbing  wake  of 
star-coloured  splendour  from  the  remotest 
rim  of  the  deep  to  the  white  sides  of  the 
Lady  Charlotte,  in  which  there  would  be 
kindled  for  a  breath  a  hundred  constellations. 

No  need  to  enlarge  the  oceanic  catalogue. 
Every  day  brought  its  change,  and  out  of 
every  change  there  came  to  me  an  impulse 
and  a  spirit  of  its  own.  Captain  Christian 
would  sometimes  rally  me  on  my  long  and 
seemingly  aimless  stagings  at  what  seemed 
to  him  the  familiar  line  of  the  horizon,  or  the 
equally  familiar  floating  lift  of  the  brine 
alongside,  or  at  a  heaven  of  shifting  shadows 
and  lights  long  since  rendered  commonplace 
to  an  eye  that  sought  it  only  for  indications 
of  weather  and  mainly  for  prosperous  winds. 
The  long  mate  with  his  black  beard  and 
despairful  face  would  wonder  at  me  too,  and 
once  having  charge  of  the  deck,  and  the 
captain  being  below,  stepped  up  to  my  side 
and  asked  me  in  a  subdued  hurricane  note, 
softened  yet  by  respect  and  good-nature, 
what  I  could  see  out  yonder  there  to  keep 
Tie  staring  so  patiently  ? 

"Why,"    said  I,    "the    truth    is,    Mr. 


Marling,  I  am  like  a  boy  let  loose  in  a 
scene  that,  to  him  at  all  events,  is  full  of 
enchantments.  I  am  all  eyes  and  ears  and 
enjoyment  of  this  life  of  yours." 

"  It's  setting  up  your  rigging  afresh  for 
you  anyhow,  sir,"  said  he. 

"Ay,"  I  answered,  "young  as  I  am— 
twenty-nine  last  birthday,  Mr.  Marling— I 
feel  to  be  growing  younger  every  day." 

"  A  good  sign,  sir.  When  a  man  ails  and  he 
doesn't  know  why  " — he  had  heard  me  talk 
of  my  health  to  the  captain  at  table— 
"  there's  naught  left  in  the  wide  world  that's 
good  for  him  but  salt  wind.  Salt  wind  as  a 
man  gets  it  out  here  ;  too  far  off  for  the  smell 
of  the  cooking  of  a  city,  and  further  off  than 
the  smoke  of  London  will  stretch  if  the 
drainings  of  all  its  chimneys  were  laid  up 
into  a  four-stranded  cable.  Yet,  Lord  bless 
me,  a  man  wants  the  eyes  of  a  ghost-seer  to 
keep  him  finding  out  objects  of  admiration 
in  this  here  " — he  soberly  and  slowly  turned 
his  face  round  the  sea — "  if  it  isn't  a  ship  on 
fire,  which  is  a  striking  sight,  I  allow,  or  the 
fall  of  a  meteor  nigh  as  big  as  the  moon. 
Mr.  Furlong,  sir,  lucky  for  you  you  aren't  a 
sailor,  for  if  ye  ujere  you'd  find  nothing  to 
look  at  upon  the  ocean  the  wide  world  over 
that  wouldn't  make  you  wish  for  as  much 
dry  land  'twixt  you  and  it  as  stretches  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Labrador." 

No  doubt  both  Captain  Christian  and 
Mr.  Marling,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the 
second  mate  too,  a  red-headed  man  with  a 
face  like  a  sheep  owing  to  his  eyes  being  set 
well  back  against  his  ears,  laughed  at  me  in 
their  sleeve  as  a  sentimentalist,  and  mavbe 
I  fully  deserved  their  secret  ridicule.  I  had 
seen  little  of  the  world,  and  as  the  only  child 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  left  comfortably 
well-to-do  by  her  husband,  I  was  without  a 
calling  and  knew  nothing  of  the  struggles  of 
life.  My  character  had  been  rendered  some- 
what nerveless  and  soft  by  years  of  steadfast 
homekeeping,  and  it  was  still  coloured  with 
much  of  that  warm  romantic  complexion 
which  in  most  cases  fades  out  of  the  mind 
of  ingenuous  youth  after  it  has  left  school  a 
few  months.  However  my  disposition  was 
of  a  kind  to  enable  me  to  enjoy  the  voyage  ; 
and  in  the  mere  discipline  of  the  ship  I 
found  a  hundred  things  to  admire,  to  wonder 
at  and  to  watch  with  unwearied  interest. 
The  clewing  up  and  furling  of  light  sails  to  a 
passing  squall ;  the  setting  of  canvas  afresh  as 
the  windward  sun  flushed  up  the  crystalline 
smoke  of  the  sweeping  shower  storming 
along  black  into  the  leeward  distance  ;  the 
shrilling  and  trumpeting  and  vibratory 
resonant  roaring  of  the  rising  gale ;  the  eager. 
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piercing  strains  from  the  boatswain's  pipe, 
the  wild,  hoarse  shouts  of  the  mates,  the 
giddy  leaping  aloft  of  the  seamen  and  the 
posture  of  their  forms  as  they  overhung  the 
moving  yards  ^rolling  up  the  canvas  or  tying 
the  reef- points — with  a  figure  jockeying  either 
yard-arm,  distant,  yet  clearly  defined  against 
the  whirling  soot  of  the  revolving  heavens  ; 
these  and  a  score  of  like  sights  and  scenes 
supplied  me  with  abundant  entertainment, 
and  liberally  as  I  had  furnished  myself  with 
books  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  read  so  much 
as  a  single  volume  of  them  all  even  by  the 
time  when  we  had  run  out  of  the  north-east 
trades,  and  our  sailors  with  dripping  brows 
and  bare  mossy  breasts  were  box- hauling  the 
yards  about  to  catch  every  light  catspaw 
that  tarnished  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
equinoctial  waters. 

It  had  been  a  quiet,  hot  day  since  dawn. 
Our  latitude  I  do  not  remcDiber,  but  we 
were  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  captain 
talked  of  falling  in  with  the  south-east 
trade  wind  presently.  There  was  a  long 
light  swell  running  from  the  westward,  with 
the  lifted  brows  of  it  just  wrinkled  by  a  hot 
air  of  wind  which  held  our  canvas  steady. 
Lines  of  fire  in  ripples  delicate  as  pianoforte 
wire  broke  from  our  clipper  stem  and  came 
threading  to  the  counter  where  they  met, 
floating  and  melting  into  a  short,  oil-smooth 
surface  of  wake,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
there  had  been  hanging  with  sickening 
patience  ever  since  daylight  had  broken  out 
of  the  east,  the  leaning,  scythe-like,  dorsal 
fin  of  a  shark,  with  a  misty  flash  in  the  wet 
black  leather  of  it  at  times  as  though  it  was 
some  big  beer-bottle  in  tow  of  us. 

Now,  this  was  dull  work,  and  I  will  own 
to  feeling  the  oppression  of  it.  The  ocean 
had  submitted  the  same  scene  for  days,  and 
though  I  had  benefited  in  health  too  magic- 
ally by  the  voyage  to  be  sensible  of  any 
depression  and  monotony^  yet  the  weariness 
of  miles  of  sluggish  folds  sulkily  shouldering 
their  way  from  west  to  east,  the  wearisome, 
clock-like  dip  of  the  ship's  side,  the  pendulum 
reel  of  her  spars,  with  thB  ceaseless,  tiresome 
noises  of  gear  chafing  in  blocks,  of  straining 
parels  and  trusses,  of  bulkheads  groaning  to 
the  heave  of  the  keel,  of  the  drowsy  sobbing 
of  water  along  the  bends,  were  beginning  to 
tell  upon  me.  There  was  nothing  to  look  at, 
no  rich  or  nimble  cloud  pictures,  no  headlong 
rush  of  surge  volleying  its  snow  in  exhausted 
pursuit  of  us,  no  vision  of  passing  ship  mak- 
ing the  melancholy  horizon  on  a  sudden  as 
vital  with  human  interest  as  a  line  of  coast. 
The  sea  spread  dimly  into  blue  distance  ;  the 
crfsam-coloured  brow  of  a  cloud  would  show 


only  to  faint  out  upon  the  swimming,  brassy 
dazzle  like  a  wreath  of  steam. 

"  This  gives  you  a  proper  taste  of  the  sea- 
life,  Mr.  Furlong,"  said  the  tall  mate  to  me. 
"  It's  hereabouts  where  sentiment  leaks  out 
of  the  pores  of  sailors'  skins  like  their  per- 
spiration, and  they  never  get  it  back  again. 
Tell  ye  what,  sir — the  cloud  effect  that  would 
now  best  take  your  eye  I  allow  would  be  a 
black  body  of  vapour  right  astern  with  a 
swinging  breeze  of  wind  inside  of  it." 

**  Right !  "  I  answered.  "  A  succession  of 
calms,  with  baffling  light  airs,  is  like  an  attack 
of  low  spirits.  I  no  longer  search  the  horizon 
and  the  sky,  Mr.  Marling,  for  the  atmospheric 
tapestries  which  delighted  me  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  for  some  little  hole  in  the  blue 
out  of  which  a  favourable  wind  may  blow." 

"Anyhow,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  a  long 
step  to  the  side  and  throwing  a  glance  over- 
board and  then  aloft,  **  we're  crawling 
through  it,  with  our  head  the  right  way  too, 
and  that's  better  than  standing  still  for  three 
blessed  weeks  as  has  been  my  lot  in  these 
very  parts,  with  your  bowsprit  and  jibbooms 
winding  around  like  a  corkscrew,  and  the 
pitch  twixt  the  seams  like  soft  soap,  and  the 
cockroaches  below  as  full  of  life  as  rats  at 
midnight.  What  a  life  it  is  to  be  sure  !  How 
clever  a  man  is  to  adopt  it !  Think  of  passing 
one's  existence  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
decks  for  four  hours,  then  turning  in  and 
sleeping  for  four  hours,  then  rousing  up 
afresh  and  walking  again  for  another  four 
hours,  and  so  on  till  your  brains  grow  as 
hard  in  your  head  as  the  inside  of  an  egg 
that's  over-boiled  I  " 

He  strode  again  to  the  side,  expectorated 
with  a  face  of  despair  and  an  air  of  loathing, 
and  marched  aft  to  the  wheel. 

The  night  of  this  to  me  most  memorable 
day  came  down  upon  the  Lady  Charlotte  as 
dark  and  silent  as  the  grave.  The  draught 
of  air  was  small  and  fine  and  held  the  light 
sails  asleep.  The  long,  sullen  ocean  swell  of 
the  day  had  softened  down  into  a  faint  and 
regular  respiration,  upon  which  the  ship 
floated  with  such  rhythmic  gentleness  that 
there  was  scarce  a  flap  of  cloth  to  be  heard 
up  in  the  dusk,  where  the  heavy  single  top- 
sails and  the  fore  and  main  courses  glimmered 
in  pallid  spaces  against  the  delicate  gloom. 
Fire  trembled  in  the  water  on  either  hand 
to  the  slow  creeping  of  the  vessel  through 
the  liquid  darkness.  On  the  starboard 
quarter  was  sometimes  visible  the  dull,  gleam- 
ing outline  of  the  great  shark  that  had  been 
hanging  in  our  wake  since  dawn.  There  was 
no  moon.  The  stars  hung  few  and  faint  in 
the  east  and  south,  with  a  brighter  glare 
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amongst  them  in  the  west,  and  one  large 
planet  near  to  the  black  verge  of  the  deep 
with  a  thin  line  of  icy  radiance  trembling 
under  it. 

The  hush  of  the  night  seemed  to  enter  like 
a  spirit  into  the  fabric  of  the  ship  after  eight 
bells  had  been  struck  in  the  second  dog 
watch  and  the  men  off  duty  had  gone  below. 
There  might  be  the  flitting  shadow  of  a  man 
on  the  forecastle,  but  his  naked  feet  trod  with 
velvet  softness ;  the  dim  and  drowsy  rumble 
of  a  human  voice  past  the  galley,  as  of  a 
sailor  delivering  a  yarn  with  heavy,  half- 
closed  eyelids,  seemed  to  deepen  to  the  ear 
the  preternatural  stillness  that  came  floating 
through  the  gloom  to  every  sense,  off  the 
wide,  invisible  surface  of  the  sea  like  some- 
thing determinable  by  the  faculty  of  hearing. 

I  walked  the  deck  with  Captain  Christian 
till  three  bells  had  been  struck — half-past 
nine.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  mariner 
should  be  able  to  tell  a  sea  story  more 
humorously  and  drily  than  he.  He  had  used 
the  ocean  for  years,  had  filled  every  grade 
from  the  position  of  boy  to  that  of  com- 
mander, had  visited  parts  of  the  globe  much 
less  familiar  to  mankind  in  those  days  than 
in  these,  had  a  score  of  briny  experiences  to 
regale  one  with,  and  was  as  profitable  a 
companion  to  listen  to  as  any  man  could 
desire  to  be  thrown  with.  But  at  three 
bells  his  servant  put  the  grog  upon  the 
table;  he  caught  sight  of  the  decanter  and 
glasses  through  the  open  skylight,  and  pro- 
posed that  we  should  go  below  and  proceed 
with  a  game  of  chess  that  we  had  started  on 
a  day  or  two  previously. 

Hot  it  was  in  the  cabin,  though  there  was 
the  heel  of  a  windsail  to  breeze  down  over 
our  heads,  and  with  every  light  lee  and 
weather  roll  of  the  ship  there  entered  a  gush 
of  cool,  dew-laden  night  air  through  the  open 
ports.  The  captain  and  I  sat  with  our  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  chess-board.  He  held  a 
large  meerschaum  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
and  a  tumbler  of  ruddy  grog  was  at  his 
elbow.  Nothing  was  audible  but  now  and 
again  the  dull  creaking  sounds  of  cargo 
straining  in  the  hold,  or  a  yearning  gurgling 
of  water,  sounding  like  a  giant's  sob,  through 
an  open  port-hole,  to  the  stoop  of  the  ship 
upon  the  gentle  inclination  of  the  soft,  half- 
breathless  swell  of  the  sea.  Suddenly  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  head  of  a 
man  staring  through  the  open  skylight.  It 
was  the  red-headed  second  mate. 

"  Below  there,  sir  1 "  he  quietly  called. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  Captain  Chris- 
tian, expelling  a  cloud  of  smoke,  without 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  chess-board. 


"  There's  a  strange,  faint  sound,  sir,  away 
on  the  sea,  off  the  starboard  bow  it  seems." 

"Sound,  d'ye  say?" 

"  Ay,  sir ;  a  faint  dribble  of  noise." 

"What's  it  likel"  asked  the  captain 
keeping  his  eyes  glued  to  the  chess-board. 

"Why,  it's  like  the  voice  of  a  woman 
singing,  sir,"  answered  the  second  mate. 

"  Very  odd,"  I  exclaimed  starting. 

"Anything  in  sight,  Mr.  Jansen?"  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  now  cocking  his  winking 
eye  up  at  the  skylight  as  he  asked  the 
question. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  second  mate. 
"  But  then,  sir,  'tis  as  thick  as  thunder  all 
round." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  if  the 
noise  continues  or  approaches  let  me  know," 
and  with  that  he  drew  himself  together,  as 
it  were,  with  first  a  long  pull  at  his  glass 
and  then  several  contemplative  puffs  at  his 
pipe,  to  consider  afresh  his  next  move  on 
the  chess-board,  A  few  minutes  later 
Jansen's  head  showed  again. 

"It's  for  sure  a  woman  singing  to  star- 
board upon  the  sea  in  the  heart  of  the 
gloom,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  his  Scandinavian 
harshness  of  pronunciation  accentuated  bj 
excitement.  As  he  spoke  the  mellow  chime^ 
of  the  ship's  bell  struck  five  times  to  indicate 
half-past  ten — floating  pleasantly  from  for- 
wards, the  softer  for  the  silken,  plume-like 
flap  of  some  square  of  canvas  slightly  hollow- 
ing in  to  the  leeward  heave  of  the  ship. 
The  captain  emptied  his  glass,  put  down  his 
pipe,  and  went  on  deck.     I  followed  him. 

The  night  lay  the  blacker  against  the 
sight  for  the  contrast  of  the  cheerful  lamp- 
light in  the  cabin,  but  after  a  little  one  saw 
a  star  or  two  trembling  between  the  squares 
of  the  rigging  and  the  ebon  line  of  the  ocean 
in  the  west,  where  there  was  a  sort  of  faint- 
ness  in  the  sky,  with  a  keener  gleam  in  the 
luminaries  there,  as  though  wind  was  coming 
from  that  quarter.  The  captain  went  to 
the  starboard  rail  a  little  before  the  mizzeu 
rigging  and  listened.  The  second  mate  in  a 
minute  cried,  "  There,  sir ;  d'ye  hear  it  V 

"  I  caught  it,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Captain  Christian,  "a 
twang  as  of  a  Jew's  harp.     What  is  iti  " 

But  my  younger  and  perhaps  finer  ear 
found  something  very  different  from  thai  in 
the  thin,  apparently  dii^tant  sound.  It  was 
a  woman's  or  a  boy's  voice  lifted  fitfully  in 
song.  It  came  and  went,  and  came  and 
went  again  whilst  we  might  have  counted 
twenty,  bending  our  ears  with  breathless 
attention  to  the  black  water  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded.    The  captain  called  to  his  servant  to 
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hand  him  up  a  binocular  glass,  with  which  he 
patiently  and  carefully  swept  the  water  from 
the  cathead  to  abeam. 

"  I  see  nothing/'  he  exclaimed. 

"Hark  !     Hear  the  voice  again  1 "  I  cried. 

''  Ay,  and  by  the  bones  of  my  grandfather 
it  19  a  voice  too!  A  woman's  voice,  and 
we're  nearing  it,  or  I'm  very  much  mistaken," 
cried  Christian  in  accents  that  trembled  with 
astonishment.  "Wheel  there?"  he  bawled. 
"  Let  her  come  to." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  sounded  again, 
this  time  seemingly  close  aboard,  and  as  one 
might  judge  by  the  sound  of  it  almost  ahead. 
I  leaned  over  the  side  seeking  to  pierce  the 
obscurity,  but  to  no  purpose.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen. 

"  Quarterdeck  there,"  shouted  a  rough  voice 
from  the  forecastle,  **  there's  a  woman  singing 
just  off  the  bows  off  here,  sir." 

'*  D'ye  see  any  signs  of  what  she's  aboard 
of  V  shouted  the  captain. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  look-out ;  "  only  a 
minute  agone  I  thought  I  caught  sight  of 
a  sort  of  blot  that  might  be  a  ship's  boat — 
but  I  don't  see  anything  of  it  now." 

As  the  echoes  of  the  seaman's  gruff  voice 
died  away  in  the  canvas  aloft  the  sound  of  a 
woman  singing  upon  the  water  again  arose.  No- 
thing wilder  and  stranger  could  be  imagined. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  put  such  a  quality 
of  mystery  and  awe  into  the  strange,  time- 
less, sighing  utterance  that  one  listened  to 
it  as  to  a  spirit. 

"  Can't  be  a  fish  1 "  cried  the  captain. 
"  We  shall  be  into  it  in  a  minute  whatever 
it  is.  Get  your  topsail  to  the  mast,  Mr. 
Jansen.  Smartly,  now.  Here's  a  job  that 
must  be  looked  into." 

Again  the  wild  and  plaintive  notes  came 
floating  off  the  water  with  startling  distinct- 
ness now.  The  naked  feet  of  the  watch 
slapped  the  deck  as  their  shadowy  forms 
fled  from  rope  to  rope.  Delicate  as  was  the 
breeze,  our  progress  to  it,  so  keen  was  our 
clipper  keel,  had  been  some  fair  three  knots 
in  the  hour ;  but  the  backing  of  the  yards  on 
the  mainmast  instantly  arrested  the  vessel's 
way,  and  her  palUd  spires  waved  under  the 
dim  stars  as  restf  ully  as  though  she  had  been 
at  anchor.  The  sailors  overhimg  the  sides 
staring  ;  we  who  were  aft  looked  too  with  all 
our  eyes;  but  the  obscurity  was  impenetrable ; 
it  pressed  black  to  the  white  sides  of  the  ship, 
and  it  was  like  gazing  into  a  well  to  glance 
over  the  raiL 

"  Get  blue  lights,  Mr.  Jansen,  and  see 
what's  to  be  revealed  in  the  space  they  throw 
out." 

In  a  few  moments  a  couple  of  port-fires 


were  pouring  their  briUiant  showers  into  the 
night,  one  at  the  fore -rigging,  the  other  a 
little  abaft  the  main.  They  flashed  up  a 
wide  surface  of  water.  The  ship  trembled 
out  phantasmally  to  the  glare,  and  the  sea- 
men with  their  fire-touched  eyes  and  phos- 
phoric outlines,  looked  like  a  crew  of  fiends 
aboard  some  hell-bom  craft.  Clear  in  the 
blue  dazzle  under  the  bows,  within  a  biscuit 
toss,  there  showed  the  ink-like  fabric  of  a 
boat  with  a  slender  fibre  of  mast  upright  in 
her  but  without  sail,  and  in  the  stem  of  her 
the  figure  of  a  woman  grasping  the  hair  that 
flowed  down  her  breasts  with  both  hands, 
and  staring  at  the  ship  in  a  motionless  pos- 
ture save  for  the  heave  of  the  boat  upon  the 
under-running  folds.  Exclamations  of  wonder 
broke  in  a  sort  of  groan  from  the  men. 

"By  heaven,  but  it's  a  thing  that  don't 
seem  lucky  though  1 "  cried  the  captain. 

The  port-fires  burnt  out,  and  the  ocean 
plunged  into  darkness  as  opaque  to  the 
vision  as  the  night  to  the  eye  after  a  flash 
of  lightning.  Instantly  the  singing  recom- 
menced. There  was  no  melody,  no  meaning 
in  the  notes.  It  was  as  if  a  little  child  sang 
to  her  doll,  the  voice  being  a  woman's. 

"  Mr.  Jansen,"  cried  the  captain. 

"Sir?" 

"  Gret  lanterns  along.  Stand  by  with 
another  port-fire  and  send  some  hands  aft 
to  the  quarter^boat  here." 

The  commotion,  such  as  it  was,  had  aroused 
the  watch  below.  The  tall,  black  bearded 
mate  had  risen  like  an  ostrich  through  the 
companion-hatch,  and  most  of  the  ship's 
company  were  now  on  deck.  The  excite- 
ment of  this  incident  had  got  a  strong  hold 
of  the  men,  and  with  man-of-war  like  prompti- 
tude there  were  lanterns  flashing  in  the  gang- 
way, a  port-fire  sparkling  and  hissing  over 
the  forecastle  rail,  and  the  Ladp  Charlotte's 
starboard  quarteivboat  in  the  water  urged  to 
where  the  black  form  of  the  mysterious  little 
fabric  showed,  by  {our  rowers  in  charge  of 
the  second  mate.  The  blue  glare  spr^ui  a 
broad  circumference  of  ghastly  sheen  over  the 
water,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  could  see  our 
boat  approach  the  other,  and  then  make  for 
the  ship  again.  Once  more  the  port-fire  ex- 
pired, and  the  blackness- rolled  down  to  us 
like  a  thunder<iloud  again,  but  there  were 
lights  enough  aboard  us  to  direct  the  boat's 
crew,  and  we  could  very  clearly  discern  their 
approach  by  the  gathering  brilliance  of  the 
phosphoric  fires  which  flashed  up  under  their 
lifted  and  falling  oars,  and  girdled  the  boat 
like  a  band  of  emeralds. 

"  Have  ye  got  the  poor  woman  all  right  ?  " 
shouted  Captain  Christian  from  the  gangway. 
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"All  right,  sir,"  came  the  answer  from 
the  second  mate. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  handed  up  on 
deck.  She  stood  motionless  on  being  re- 
leased from  the  grasp  which  had  lifted  her 
over  the  side,  saving  her  head,  which  she 
tamed  to  and  fro,  staring  from  one  lantern 
to  another  as  if  there  was  nothing  worth 
looking  at  but  the  flames  of  them.  The 
light  was  too  puzzling,  too  thin,  too  conflict- 
ing, to  enable  me  to  view  her  with  any 
clearness.  All  that  I  could  distinguish  was 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  the  average  stature 
with  a  wonderful  growth  of  yellow  hair 
floating  down  over  her  bosom,  whilst  a 
portion  of  it  was  still  confined  to  the  back 
of  her  head  by  a  comb.  She  looked  to  be 
clothed  in  a  sort  of  dressing-gown.  Her  feet 
were  naked,  and  in  lifting  her  arm  in  a 
strange,  flourishing  way  to  her  head  the 
sleeve  fell  and  exposed  the  limb,  white  and 
polished  as  ivory,  in  the  lantern  light  bare 
to  above  the  elbow. 

"See  the  boat  overhauled,  Mr.  Marling, 
will  yel''  exclaimed  the  captain,  "and  re- 
port whatever  you  And  in  her,  and  look  for  a 
name.  Gret  the  quarter-boat  to  the  davits, 
Mr.  Jansen,  and  swing  the  maintopsail.  Mr.. 
Furlong,  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me  and 
this  lady  below  ?  Madam,  allow  me  to  lead 
you  to  the  cabin." 

She  stared  as  though  not  understanding 
him,  while  she  took  her  hair  in  both  hands 
and  flung  it  with  a  dramatic  gesture  over  her 
back.  She  then  laughed  most  piteously,  and 
pointed  to  her  lips  with  a  shake  of  her  head, 
which  she  followed  by  clasping  her  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 

"Thirst!"  I  cried.  "For  Gkxi's  sake, 
dear  lady,  let  us  take  you  below." 

I  gently  grasped  her  by  the  han4y  and  she 
walked  with  me  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion or  rebellion.  By  the  light  that  streamed 
through  the  open  skylight  I  spied  her  staring 
at  me,  frowning  and  smiling  all  in  a  breath  as 
it  were,  with  a  movement  as  of  whispering  to 
herself  in  her  lips,  over  which  she  once  or 
twice  pas.sed  the  knuckle  of  her  forefinger.  I 
retained  her  hand,  going  down  the  companion 
steps  first,  and  the  captain  followed  us. 

"  You  will  know  this  sort  of  suffering 
better  than  I,  Captain  Christian,"  I  exclaimed, 
"she  needs  drink.  How  much  should  she 
have?" 

The  skipper  without  answering  took  a 
tumbler  from  a  swinging  tray  and  a  little 
less  than  half  filled  it  with  sherry  and  water. 
She  watched  him  smiling  and  whispering  and 
when  he  extended  the  glass  she  snatched  it 
from  him  passionately  and  emptied  it,  then 


sank  with  a  deep  sigh  upon  a  locker  close 
against  the  table,  upon  which  she  leaned  her 
brow  with  a  queer  sort  of  unearthly  sobbing 
at  one  moment  while  she  gazed  down,  then 
glancing  up  at  me  and  from  me  to  the 
captain  with  a  smile  and  an  eye  that  was 
large  and  liquid,  and  of  a  dreadful  beauty  as 
I  now  saw  with  the  feverish  fire  of  madness 
that  shone  in  it. 

The  captain's  servant,  swiftly  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  his  master,  placed  some  food 
before  her ;  beef,  ham,  white  biscuit  and  the 
like.     She  ate  with  hunger,  but  without  the 
avidity  with  which  she  had  swallowed  the 
drink.     She  was  haggard,  hollow-eyed,  her 
lips  almost  white,  and  the  sufferings  her  face 
expressed  were  cruelly  defined  by  the  insane 
smiles  which  played  over  her  mouth  and  the 
burning  light  in  her  eyes  ;  yet  many  features 
of  beauty  stole  out,  and  it  was  not  hard  to 
guess  that  when  all  was  well  with  her,  she 
was  a  woman  of  sweetness  and  of.  fascinating 
charms  and    graces.      She   had  manifestly 
clothed  herself  in  a  hurry.    Her  fingers  were 
without  rings,  her  hair  was  the  richest  in 
quality  I  had  ever  seen  in  a  woman — of  a 
ruddy  auburn,  and  it  floated  like  a  sun-touched 
waterfall  upon  her  back.    From  time  to  time 
she  would  start  violently  and  send  a  sweeping 
yet  blind  sort  of  look  around  her.  Whenever 
her  eyes  met  mine  she  smiled.     Occasionally 
she  would  lay  down  her  knife  and  fork  and 
talk  to  herself,  then  readdress  herself  to  her 
food  with  a  sudden  hurry  and  an  hysterical 
lift  of  her  eyebrows  and  a  passionate  heave 
of  her  full  breasts. 

Captain  Christian  waited  till  she  had  made 
an  end  of  her  meal  to  address  her.  He  stared 
at  her  with  curiosity  and  astonishment,  with 
frequent  glances  at  me.  Her  beauty,  the 
meagreness  and  disorder  of  her  apparel,  the 
inanity  of  her  smiles  and  the  brilliance  of 
her  wandering  eyes  embarrassed  the  plain 
old  sailor.  He  stood  gazing  whilst  I  waited 
for  him  to  question  her.  Suddenly  the 
long  legs  of  our  despairful  chief  mate  showed 
in  the  companion  way.  He  approached,  cap 
in  hand,  and  stood  at  the  table  viewing  the 
girl  carelessly,  as  though,  as  an  incident  of 
ocean  life,  she  had  already  become  common- 
place through  familiarity. 

"  The  boat  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
sir,"  said  he,  "There's  the  d^d  body  of  a 
sailor  in  the  bottom  of  her;  there's  some 
ship's  bread  in  the  locker  and  in  the  stem 
sheets;  but  the  breaker's  empty." 

"  Sure  the  man's  dead,  Mr.  Marling  1 " 
"  Stone  dead,  sir  ;  cold  and  stiff." 
"  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  trouble  came  to 
happen  to  you,  ma'am  t "  inquired  the  captain 
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addressing  the  girl   respectfully,  with   even 
something  of  apprehension  in  his  voice. 

She  had  been  staring  hard  at  Mr.  Marling 
and  did  not  seemingly  know  that  the  captain 
spoke  to  her. 

"I  fear  her  mind  is  gone,"  I  whispered 
softly  to  the  skipper.  "  She  does  not  under- 
stand you." 

She  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  full 
of  madness,  whilst  she  kept  her  fiery  eyes 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Marling.  The  tall  mate 
turned  of  a  deep  red  and  drew  away  from 
the  table. 

"Is  this  female's  boat  to  be  cast  adrift 
sir  1"  he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  the  captain,  "if  it's  in 
good  condition  tell  Mr.  Jansen  to  get  it 
hoisted  inboard ;  set  a  couple  of  hands  to 
secure  a  weight  to  the  feet  of  the  body  and 
let  it  slip  quietly." 

The  mate  went  up  the  steps,  and  the  girl 
followed  him  with  another  wild  laugh  as  his 
long  legs  vanished.     The  captain  asked  me 
to  try  to  get  her  to  talk  to  us.     Possibly  he 
noticed  as  I  did  that  whenever  her  glance 
met  mine  she  smiled  with  a  sweetness  that 
seemed  to  soften,  almost  to  extinguish  the 
lunatic  gleam  of  her  eye,  whilst  something 
like  a  quality  of  meaning  and   intelligence 
entered  her  white  and  haggard  face.     So  far 
she  had  not  uttered  a  syllable.  But  we  might 
know  that  she  was  not  dumb  by  having  heard 
her  sing.     On  my  asking  her  her  name  she 
eyed  me  gravely,  frowned  and  shook  her  head, 
and  answered,  "  I  don't  know."      I  tried  her 
with  other  questions  :  asked  her  if  she  could 
remember  the  nature  of  the  disaster  that  had 
befallen  her  ship;  how  long  she  had  been 
adrift ;  whether  the  man  that  was  found  dead 
had  been  her  only  companion;  from  what 
port  she  had  sailed ;  whether  she  was  English 
or  Colonial,  and  so  on,  trusting  by  such  in- 
quiries to  touch  some  chord  of  memory.    She 
fi^owned,  she  shook  her  head,  once  the  tears 
gushed  into  her  eyes,  often  she  smiled  almost 
imbecilely,  occasionally  uttered  a  loud,  incon- 
sequential laugh,  and  had  nothing  to  answer 
but  "  I  don't  know,"  or,  "  I  cannot  tell  who 
I  am,"  and  then  she  would  smile,  and  once 
she  whipped  I'ound  upon  Captain  Christian, 
and  in  a  voice  that  rose  almost  to  a  shriek 
cried  out,  "  I  am  dead  I  but  that  poor  fellow 
could  not  tell  a  spirit  if  he  saw  one."     She 
gave  a  short  loud  laugh  as  she  said  this,  then 
rose  and  was  walking  in  an  aimless  way  to 
the  companion  ladder  when  I  lightly  put  my 
hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  You  must  rest,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  in 
good  hands  here.  You  will  be  conveyed 
safely  to  your  friends.    Your  sufferings  have 


been  terrible,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  all  is 
well  with  you  now." 

My  voice  was  broken  by  my  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  sweet  creature.  She  looked  at  me 
with  a  smile  of  plaintive,  most  winning 
gentleness,  and  extended  her  hand,  which  I 
took. 

"She  seems  content  to  make  a  friend  of 
you,  Mr.  Furlong,"  said  Captain  Christian, 
"  Sit  with  her,  will  ye,  sir,  whilst  Tom  " — 
meaning  his  servant — "  puts  a  mattress  and 
blanket  into  the  bunk  in  the  cabin  alongside 
yours." 

She  was  as  my  shadow  in  willingness  to 
move  as  I  moved.  She  returned  with  me  to 
the  locker  and  would  not  let  me  take  my 
hand  from  hers.  This  action  marked  a 
species  of  intelligence  which  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  her  babble.  She  talked  to  me 
with  the  incoherence  of  one  who  speaks  in 
a  dream.  She  began  a  story  and  I  bent  my 
ear  eagerly,  but  there  was  not  a  sentence  of 
meaning  in  what  she  said.  Meanwhile  she 
continued  to  hold  my  hand  whilst  she  drew 
the  fingers  of  the  'other  down  her  hair  or 
pressed  her  eyelids  as  though  to  some  in- 
ternal struggle.  I  caught  her  looking  yearn- 
ingly at  the  swinging  tray,  and  interpreted 
her  eyes  and  asked  Captain  Christian  to  give 
her  some  sherry  and  water.  It  was  what 
she  wanted,  and  she  swallowed  the  contents 
of  the  glass  with  a  sort  of  frenzy,  but  she 
was  manifestly  incapable  of  giving  expression 
to  her  desires. 

The  cabin  was  soon  prepared  and  I  con- 
ducted her  to  it.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
berth,  but  the  cabin  lamp  yielded  illumination 
enough  to  enable  one  to  see  very  clearly. 
There  were  two  bunks,  one  above  the  other, 
and  it  was  the  lower  one  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her.  I  lingered  a  minute  on 
the  threshold  fearing  that  she  might  be  at  a 
loss,  and  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  not  a 
little  touched  too,  by  her  eager,  clinging  hold 
of  my  hand.  I  pointed  to  the  bunk  and 
begged  her  to  lie  down,  and  to  my  great 
relief  on  a  sudden  she  understood,  and 
wrapping  her  gown  about  her,  extended  her 
form  with  her  face  to  the  wall  of  the  ship 
and  lay  motionless.  The  scuttle  was  closed 
and  the  room  was  hot,  so  that  what  she 
rested  in  was  covering  for  her  in  abundance, 
though  before  leaving  her  I  lightly  drew 
the  blanket  over  her  bare  feet,  and  paused 
another  moment  to  listen  with  satisfaction 
to  her  regular  respiration. 

I  then  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  the 
captain,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  cabin 
table  pulling  at  his  great  pipe,  with  a  face 
full  of  puzzlement,  with  the  tall  mate  stand- 
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ing  alongside  poising  a  nor'-west  draught  of 
rum  and  water  betwixt  his  eyes  and  the  flame 
of  the  lamp,  for  it  was  now  drawing  on  to 
eight  bells,  midnight,  when  Mr.  Mar- 
ling's  watch  would  come  round,  and  a 
tumbler  of  grog  was  better  to  him,  I  dare 
say,  than  a  brief,  unsatisfactory  spell  of 
sleep.  Well,  the  three  of  us  sat  talking  of 
this  poor  girl,  for  she  was  little  more — scarce 
twenty  years  old  I  reckoned,  spite  of  the 
whiteness  and  mad,  smiling,  pitiful  expres- 
sion that  lay  like  a  mask  upon  her  features, 
conjecturing  all  sorts  of  things  of  her  and 
wondering  how  her  condition  of  sufEering 
and  horrible  loneliness  had  come  about ;  but 
speculation  was  idle  in  the  face  of  the  dark- 
ness of  her  craziness. 

"It  seems  strange,"  Captain  Christian 
said,  "that  there  should  have  been  but  a 
single  dead  body  in  company  with  her. 
When  that  boat  had  shoved  off  there  must 
have  been  other  sailors  aboard.  How 
happened  it  then  that  a  delicate  young 
woman  should  have  weathered  a  number  of 
brawny  sea-toughened  Jacks  1 " 

But  here  Mr.  Marling  broke  in  in  a 
hollow  voice  which  fitted  well .  with  his 
despairful  countenance,  "  Captain  Christian, 
sir,  a  woman'il  bear  more'n  it  would  take  to 
kill  off  forty  sailors." 

"  Right,"  said  Captain  Christian,  "  ye  may 
know  that  by  the  illnesses  they  suffer  and 
live  through.  Pity  there's  no  female  aboard. 
Who's  to  nurse  the  poor  girl"?  To-morrow 
may  find  her  with  brain  fever." 

"  I'll  nurse  her,"  said  I. 

"  So  you  shall,  Mr.  Furlong,  so  you  shall, 
sir,"  he  exclaimed,  and  I  saw  his  winking  eye 
lift  with  an  instant's  gleam  of  merriment  in 
it  to  the  face  of  the  mate.  "  She'll  make  a 
pleasant  playmate  for  you,  sir,  superior  for  a 
long  sea-voyage  as  a  diversion  even  to  chess, 
damme." 

The  long  mate  uttered  a  laugh  like  the 
low  of  a  calf,  finished  his  grog  and  went 
leLsurely  on  deck,  whence  presently  floated 
the  clear  chimes  of  eight  bells. 

When  I  went  to  my  cabin  I  heard  the 
girl  next  door  to  me  singing.  Her  voice  was 
sweet,  but  the  sounds  she  uttered  tuneless. 
They  were  of  a  piece  indeed  with  her  talk. 
'Twas  more  crooning  than  singing  perhaps, 
and  she  would  stop  to  babble  and  to  laugh 
aloud,  but  by  one  o'clock  there  was  a  dead 
hush  with  her,  and  though  I  lay  awake  for 
a  long  while  after,  all  remained  still  as  death 
in  her  cabin. 

We  got  a  breeze  from  the  westward  that 
morning  some  while  before  it  was  daybreak, 
and  the  Lculy  Charlotte  under  main  royal  and 


flying  jib  was  thrusting  through  it  brilliantly 
when  the  sun  rose ;  all  to  windward,  as  I  saw 
through  my  scuttle,  being  a  dazzle  of  blue 
and  frothing  ridges  under  the  risen  sun,  with 
a  frequent  leap  of  froth  to  the  glass  of  the 
window  that  made  it  blind  with  weeping, 
and  such  a  slope  of  the  deck  that  it  was  like 
the  roof  of  a  house  for  shaving  on.  I  knocked 
at  the  girl's  door,  and  obtaining  no  answer 
entered  and  found  her  sitting  in  her  bunk 
with  her  feet  on  the  deck  seemingly  counting 
her  fingers.  She  instantly  smiled  on  seeing 
me  and  extended  her  hand.  I  was  no  doctor, 
but  I  could  tell  the  difference  between  a 
febrile  and  a  composed  pulse,  and  on  pressing 
her  wrist  I  found  her  heart  beating  a  little 
swiftly,  but  with  regularity.  It  was  im- 
possible to  know  whether  she  had  slept ;  or, 
if  she  had  obtained  rest,  to  guess  whether  it 
had  benefited  her  or  not.  Her  eyes  shone 
bright  with  the  sparkle  of  madness,  and  the 
swift  manifold  changes  in  the  expression 
of  her  face  conveyed  her  condition  with 
startling  emphasis. 

I  sent  the  captain's  servant  for  some  warm 
water,  and  fetched  from  my  own  cabin  such 
toilet  conveniences  as  she  might  require.  I 
then  bathed  her  feet,  which  I  clothed  in  a 
pair  of  slippers  of  my  own,  and  gave  her  a 
comb  and  brush,  believing  she  would  adjust 
her  own  hair,  but  she  merely  looked  at  them 
without  attempting  to  apply  them.  On  this 
I  got  her  on  to  a  little  locker  near  the  door 
and  brushed  her  hair  and  coiled  the  glowing 
heap  of  it  away  under  the  comb  as  best  I 
could.  It  was  very  lovely  silken  hair,  soft 
as  swans'-down  to  the  touch.  In  other  ways 
I  sought  to  infuse  a  sense  of  comfort  and 
refreshment  in  her,  and  I  noticed  that  I 
never  moved  away  from  her  but  that  she 
followed  me  eagerly  with  her  burning  eyes, 
and  that  our  gaze  never  met  but  that  a  smile 
of  sweetness  and  beauty,  with  a  sort  of  dim 
intelligence  in  it  too,  lighted  up  her  pallid, 
hollow  face.  She  would  occasionally  speak 
to  me.  Her  remarks  were  without  meaning 
or  relevancy.  I  answered  them,  nevertheless, 
to  humour  her,  and  when  I  had  made  an  end 
of  her  toilet,  such  as  it  was,  I  begged  her  to 
lie  down,  motioning  to  the  bunk,  and  saying 
that  she  would  be  better  presently,  that  she 
had  come  through  a  frightful  time  of  priva- 
tion and  mental  anguish,  that  she  must  go  on 
resting  and  being  nursed  until  her  strength 
returned  to  her,  and  the  like ;  but  she  under- 
stood nothing  of  all  this  saving  my  gestures, 
which  she  obeyed  with  a  tender  and  pathetic 
alacrity,  laying  herself  down  and  regarding 
me  with  a  singular  kind  of  wistfulness  as 
though  she  would  ask  for  my  approvaL 
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X  thanked  Ood  that  her  madnesB  left  her 
tractable,  or  at  all  events,  if  not  to  others  to 
me  at  least,  for  it  rendered  my  task  of  look- 
ing  after  her  comparatively  easy.  I  cannot 
express  how  much  I  was  toucht^d  by  her  lone- 
liness, by  her  friend lessnets,  that  was  the 
wilder  and  more  defined  because  of  the  in- 
tellectual darkaess  into  which  her  being  had 
been  plunged  by  the  horror  and  suffering  of 
shipwreck,  and  by  the  many  signs  of  girlish 
beauty  which  shone  forth  in  her  shape  through 
the  comparative  squalor  of  her  attire,  and 
through  her  face  that  was  bloodless  with 
hardship,  and  mocking  and  hollow-eyed  with 
the  hours  of  anguish  that  had  worked  in  her. 

I  fetched  some  breakfast  with  my  own 
hands  from  the  cabin  table.  She  drank 
feverishly  of  the  tea,  but  I  had  some  trouble 
to  persuade  her  to  eat.  I  then  bade  her  lie 
still  and  take  thorough  rest,  and  asked  if  she 
understood  me.  She  closed  her  eyes,  as  a 
child  might  do,  as  though  it  was  the  best  pos- 
iiible  sign  she  could  give  me,  and  then  I  shut 
the  door  upon  her  and  joined  the  captain  at 
the  breakfast  table,  impressed  and  rendered 
hopeful  for  the  poor  girl  by  the  sudden,  in- 
fantile gleam,  so  to  speak,  of  rationality. 

Mr,  Marling  and  the  skipper  were  at  the 
table,  and  all  our  talk  was  about  the  stranger. 
I  told  them  what  I  had  done,  how  I  had 
washed  her  feet,  brushed  her  hair,  and  ao 
forth,  and  the  captain,  smothering  a  laugh 
that  rose  purple  to  his  face,  told  me  to  mind 
uy  eye,  for  there  were  the  makings  of  a 
handsome  woman  in  her,  he  fancied,  and  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  that  I  was  not  of  a 
highly  romantic  turn  of  mind. 


"  Fooh,"  said  I,  flushing  up,  "  it's  hard 
that  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  miniBter  to 
a  poor  helpless  woman  in  distress  without 
standing  to  lose  bia  heart" 

"  She's  got  a  fine  eye,"  said  Mr.  Marling, 
"  it  seems  to  enter  a  man's  face  and  come 
out  of  the  back  of  his  head ;  and  I  tell  ye 
what,  Mr.  Furlong,  you  may  bet  all  you're 
likely  to  die  worth,  that  the  like  of  her 
hair  isn't  to  be  matched  in  a  week's  walk, 
starting  from  London  town  and  heading  as 
you  list." 

"  How  about  dressing  her,  captain  1 "  said  I. 

"  Let  her  get  well  first,"  he  answered ; 
"  supposing  she  dies }  " 

"What's  her  clothes  now  I"  said  Mr. 
Marling. 

"  A  dressing-gown,"  said  I,  "  hastily  slipped 
over  a  little  under-linen." 

"  Let  her  get  well,  and  we'll  manage,"  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  "  We'll  rig  her  out  in  the 
ship's  number.  The  answering  pennant  'II 
do  for  a  scarf,  and  if  she  looks  handsome 
in  a  dressing-gown,  how  will  she  show, 
think  ye,  in  the  gloHflcation  of  mam-^oloured 
bunting?" 

Shortly  aft«r  this  we  took  the  first  of  the 
south-east  trades.  The  weather  grew  cooler  ; 
a  long  blue  sea  came  brimming  in  foam  to 
the  port  bow  of  the  Lady  C/iarlotle,  the  fiy- 
ing-lish  whisked  in  flashes  of  mother-of-pearl 
from  the  ruddy  shadow  of  her  metal  sheath- 
ing ;  the  universe  of  heaven  and  waters  was 
filled  with  life  by  the  singing  of  the  gay  wind 
that  came  musical  from  the  far  distance  with 
the  fountain-like  murmurs  of  the  rolling 
horizon. 


{To  he  coTttinued.) 
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Akono  the  differences  which  sever  the 
England  of  our  forefathers  from  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  none  are  more  noticeable  than 
the  comparative  non-existence  of  that  rural 
seclusion  which  they  knew,  but  which  the 
cosmopolitaji  inllueac«s  of  railways  and 
modern  mEiterial  progress  have  destroyed 
for  ns.  The  country  is  no  longer  sacred 
to  Ceres,  but  has  become,  as  it  were,  the 
appanage  of  the  town  ;  and  among  the  hedge- 
rows and  cornfields  we  are  constMitly  re- 
minded that  we  are  still  ia  the  midst  of  a 
busy  toiling  hive,  and  that  our  country  life 
is  fast  assimilating  itself  to  the  life  of  our 
towns.  Where  this  change  is  to  end  we 
cannot  yet  see,  but  nowhere  ia  it  more 
marked  than  in  the  North  of  England, 
where  the  presence  of  coal  and  iron  has 
concentrated  the  centres  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The  traveller  from  the  South  of  England 
to  the  North  must  needs  traverse  one  or 
more  of  the  great  coalfields ;  and  it  ia  pro- 
bably, in  many  cases,  almost  with  a  shudder, 
if  he  be  a  lover  of  green  fields  and  blue 
skies,  that  he  enters  upon  the  region  where 
disorderly  mounds  of  black  or  burning  cub- 
bish, the  hideous  erections  which  mark  the 
site  of  a  coal-pit,  and  the  volumes  of  black 
smoke  which  rise  from  points  studded  over 
the  landscape,  blot  and  mar  the  fair  face  of 


Nature.  For  the  coalfields  of  England  have 
been,  and  may  perhaps  be  again,  among  it.< 
loveliest  regions.  Bounded  by  the  bold  and 
bleak  moorhind,  which  rises  huge  and  ynlA 
along  the  axis  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  by  the 
Limestones  of  Wenlock,  by  the  Welsh  Hills, 
or  by  the  rugged  Fentlands,  the  Coal 
Measures  form  the  first  slopes  of  the  lower 
ground ;  and  spreading  out  with  gentler  in- 
clination across  the  intervening  plain,  dis- 
appear, perhaps,  under  the  crags  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone,  the  undulations  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  or  the  waves  of  tht 
blue  sea.  It  has  been,  much  of  it,  the  forest 
land  of  England.  The  forests  of  Sherwood. 
Charnwood,  of  Dean,  and  many  others,  have 
flourished  over  the  surface  of  the  coal-fields, 
and  have  l>een  associated  with  the  picturesque 
legends  of  outlawiy  and  the  pleasures  of 
woodcraft.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  charm 
of  its  scenery  is  lost  and  gone  for  ever,  but 
it  is  not  all  lost  either  for  the  present  or  the 
future.  Not  to  speak  of  such  spots  of  love- 
liness as  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the  pits 
are  hidden  among  the  surrounding  oaks,  or 
Coalbrookdale,  where  the  wooded  Severn 
heights  look  down  on  the  patriarchal  works 
tliat  nestle  in  the  hollows,  there  is  much 
beauty  left  even  where  desolation  seems  ti> 
have  laid  most  heavily  its  withering  hand : 
and  those  who  live  in  these  black  regions 
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have,  perhaps,  as  much  loveliness  within 
reach  as  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
strong  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures 
are  very  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  their 
configuration,  and,  especially  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Pennines,  go  to  form  some  of  the 
finest  bits  of  scenery  we  possess,  such,  for 
instsmce,  as  the  stretch  of  country  of  which 
Wliaracliffe  Crags  is  a  well-know^n  point. 
The  beauties  of  both  the  mountain  and  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  country  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  within  reach,  and  in  Durham  the 
latter  formation  has  the  additional  charm  of 
constituting  the  coast  line,  full  of  sea-washed 
rocks  and  caves,  and  lovely  denes  and  glens 
stretching  landward  from  the  shore.  Here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  pits,  yet  these  spots 
are  mostly  quite  secluded  and  unspoiled. 
Finchale  Abbey  and  Lambton  Castle,  deep 
down  in  the  valley  of  the  winding  "Wear, 
still  preserve  their  solitude  and  their  repose ; 
Castle  Eden  and  Old  Seaham  nestle  un- 
disturbed on  the  sea-shore,  and  venerable 
Durham  still  retains  its  picturesquenass,  not- 
withstanding the  surroundings  which  have 
sprung  up  in  ^  decade,  to  sink  again  almost 
as  quickly  as  they  have  arisen. 

One  fortunate  circumstance,  which  the 
ordinary  railway  traveller  perhaps  hardly 
realises  as  he  traverses  for  miles  and  miles 
a  mining  district,  is  that  our  English  coal- 
fields are  mostly  narrow,  so  far  as  their 
polluting  and  destroying  influences  are  con- 
cerned. The  beds  of  coal  slope  upwards 
towards  the  moors  where  they,  one  after 
another,  come  to  the  surface,  exposed  by  the 
denuding  forces  which  have  swept  away  coal- 
fields greater  probably  by  far  than  the  de- 
tached remnants  which  remain  to  us,  and 
which  constitute  the  most  important  part  of 
our  national  wealth.  It  was,  of  course,  at 
the  outcrop  of  the  coals  where  they  were 
first  worked — in  some  instances  in  Koman 
times,  and  at  every  subsequent  period.  The 
recuperative  powers  of  Nature  have  done 
much  to  restore  the  face  of  the  country 
which  has  once  been  riddled  with  these  old 
mines,  and  in  Yorkshire,  especially,  the  slopes 
are  fringed  and  barred  with  long  plantations, 
marking  the  position  of  ancient  workings  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  giving  to  some  of  these 
uplands  a  more  clothed  and  wooded  aspect 
than  they  possessed  before  the  ground  was 
broken  by  the  miner's  toil. 

The  tide  of  labour  and  activity  has  receded 
somewhat  from  these  ancient  mines,  but  it 
is  concentrated  along  a  strip  of  country  some 
five  or  six  miles,  perhaps,  in  width,  where 
the  coals  lie  at  a  moderate  depth — that  is  up 
to  a  depth  of  about  one  thousand  feet  from 


the  surface.  Beyond  this  line  a  few  more  ad- 
venturous undertakings  may  seek  to  reach  the 
treasure  at  greater  depths,  but  for  the  present 
the  great  majority  of  the  collieries  are  situated 
within  this  comparatively  narrow  tract. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  landscape,  in  which 
coal-pits  form  a  disturbing  element,  but  with 
the  coal-pits  themselves  that  this  paper  has 
to  do.  We  may  regret  that  coal-pits  should 
spoil  a  pretty  country,  but  we  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  efface  the  coal-pits  even  if  we 
had  the  power.  We  English  people  love 
our  firesides  too  well  not  to  pardon  much 
to  the  sources  from  whence  they  derive  their 
brightness,  and  many  will  take  an  interest 
in  the  places  themselves,  and  in  those  whose 
lives  are  bound  up  in  them.  We  shall  en- 
deavour then  to  conduct  our  readers  into  a 
colliery  district,  and  there  to  show  them 
some  of  the  sights  and  scenes  peculiar  to  it, 
and  something  also  of  the  Uves  of  men  and 
beasts  deep  down  in  the  recesses  and  the 
darkness  of  the  mine.  And,  since  we  must 
make  a  choice,  let  us  turn  our  steps  to 
Yorkshire  and  see  what  we  may  find  to 
interest  us  in  the  old  Dane-land  for  whose 
people  Mr.  Buskin  has  pronounced  so  decided 
a  preference. 

The  Yorkshire  coalfield  is  part  of  the 
great  central  coalfield  of  England.  The 
county  boundaries  have  no  reference  in  this 
case  to  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country,  but  they  mark  a  clearly-defined 
ethnographical  division  which  severs  with 
sufficient  distinctness  the  Yorkshire  folk 
from  their  brethren  of  Derbyshire.  The 
central  coalfield  is  itself  only  a  portion  of 
a  much  more  extensive  one,  embracing 
Lancashire  and  North  Staffordshire,  and, 
perhaps,  all  the  districts  lying  to  the  south 
as  far  as  Chamwood  Forest  in  Leicester- 
shire. Geological  science  has  been  gradually 
accumulating  evidence  which,  although  far 
from  complete,  seems  to  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  configuration  of  land  and 
sea  at  the  time  when  the  coalfields  were 
being  laid  down,  and  a  brief  reference  to 
this  subject  may  be  of  interest  in  passing. 
Imagine  (map  in  hand)  a  continent  extending 
over  our  northern  ocean  from  Greenland  and 
Iceland  to  the  Faroe  Islands  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Connemara  country  in  Ireland,  stretch- 
ing back  by  Donegal  to  Kintyre  and  along 
the  Highland  Une  to  Aberdeen,  including 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  country  of  Forfar- 
shire, and  thence  to  the  Naze  in  Norway, 
and,  it  may  be,  to  the  Hartz  in  Germany. 
Again,  fill  in  more  land  in  Cumberland,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Wales,  and  stretch  a 
ridge  of  mountains  from  Wenlock  to  Charn- 
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wood    Foreot    and    still   further    eastward. 
Such  a  rough  outline  will  surround  an  in- 
land eea,   into  which  great  rivers  will  be 
pouring  their  waters,  and  where  they  will 
be  forming  their  deltas,  and  on  the  bottom 
of  which  are  living,  in  the  clear,  deep  water, 
the  corals,  crinoids,   and   molluscs  of    the 
Mountain  Limestone,  while  naarer  the  em- 
bouchures the  grite,  sandetonea,  and  shales  of 
the  Millstone  Orit,  and  the  Yoredale  Rocks 
grew   and   grew  through   age-long   periods, 
filling  up  the  shallow  sea.     Then  came  the 
Coal  Age,  with  its  wondrous  flora  Houriahing 
over  the  growing  deltas,  which  were  inter- 
mittently subsiding  and  burying  in  sand  and 
mud  the  accumulated  vegetable  remains  of 
years,  which  would  again  accumulate  afresh 
at  each  successive  pause  in  the  subsidence, 
till,  at  last,  they  were  finally  overwhelmed 
and  buried,  countless  fathoms  deep,  to  be 
stored  away  until  our  own  day.     The  sepa- 
ration of  the  several  coal- 
fields  (though   they  may 
have  been  to  some  extent 
contemporaneous  but  dis- 
tinct depositions)  is  of  later 
date,  since  which  time  de- 
nudation   has    been   busy 
wasting  the  upheaved  and 
exposed     portions     which 
doubtless  once  overlaid  the 
Millstone     Grit     of     the 
Pennine    Chain    and    the 
Jilountain     Limestone    of 
Derbyshire. 

The  Yorkshire  coalfield, 
in    accordance    with    this 
theory,  rests  on  the  slopes 
of  the  grits  of  the  York- 
shire    Moors,     and     dips 
gently  away  to  the   east- 
ward.    Its  seams  of   coal 
are  rich,   though    not   so 
numerous  as  those  of  some 
other  districts,  and  they  bear  a  close  analogy 
to  corresponding  ones  in  Lancashire.     The 
portion  which  has  been  reached  lies  between 
the  moors  and  the  railway  from  Sheffield  to 
Pontefract  and  York. 

Every  one  knows  the  external  appearance 
of  a  colliery.  The  framing  which  supports 
the  large  pulleys  over  the  drawing  shaft,  the 
sheds  and  engine-houses,  the  sidings  with 
their  train  of  waggons,  and  in  the  background 
the  workshops  and  other  buildings  are 
familiar  objects  enough.  These  things  are 
seen  at  a  glance,  but  the  thing  around  which 
they  are  all  grouped,  the  shaft  itself,  is 
naturally  not  visible  till  we  are  beside  it  and 
look  down  into  its  murky  depths.     Shafts  or 


pits  are  the  highways  from  the  mine  to  the 
surface.  They  are  made  just  large  enough 
to  allow  of  the  small  trucks  of  coal,  inclosed 
in  iron  cages,  being  drawn  up  them,  the 
usual  size  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
diameter.  Large  and  powerful  machinery  ie 
employed  at  the  deeper  pits  to  raise  the  coal 
to  the  surface  in  large  quantities  and  at  a 
high  speed.  For  instance,  at  the  Park  Gat« 
Pit  of  the  Aldwarke  Colliery,  near  Rotber- 
ham,  1,600  tons  of  coal  are  raised  in  t«n 
hours  by  one  engine  from  a  single  shaft 
more  than  400  yards  in  depth,  the  distance 
being  traversed  in  forty-eight  seconds ;  in 
other  words,  a  load  of  three  tons  is  raised 
during  each  minute  of  the  working  day. 
The  Ashton  Moss  Colhery,  near  Manchester, 
is  the  deepest  in  JCngland,  being  not  far 
short  of  1,000  yards,  but  it  is  exceeded  by 
several  shafts  in  Belgium. 

Taking  otir  place  in  the  cage,  we  are  dropped 


smoothly  but  rapidly  into  the  gloom  of  the 
shaft,  the  darkness  soon  becoming  complete. 
The  sensation  experienced  by  strangers  des- 
cending a  pi  t  is  very  much  akin  to  being  carried 
up  in  a  balloon,  and  if  the  movement  is  verj* 
rapid  a  feeling  of  sickness  and  giddiness  is 
often  produced.  Arrived  at  the  pit-bottom 
it  is  some  time  before  the  eye  accustoms 
itself  to  the  comparative  gloom,  and,  although 
the  spacious  arches  are  fairly  well  lighfevl. 
the  men  employed  about  the  bottom  seem 
weird,  dusky-looking  beings,  moving  hither 
and  thither  in  the  dark  caverns  which  open 
out  on  either  hand.  After  some  minutes^ 
spent  in  a  sort  of  underground  office,  pro- 
vided with  a  barometer,  table,  and  desk  for 
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the  use  of  the  uuderviewer  in  charge  of  the 
pit,  the  straDger  will  find  that  his  eyes  have 
become  accufitomed  to  the  amount  of  available 
light,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  proceed  on  his 
journey.  He  will  find  narrow  gauge  rail- 
waye  running  into  the  recesses  of  the  mine, 
Bometime«  worked  by  engine-power,  trans- 
mitted   through   ropes,  and   sometimes    by 

One  of  the  first  places  usually  visited  by 
Btrangers  is  the  underground  stable.  A 
long  and  wide  gallery  is  divided  off  into 
stalls  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  thirty  or 
forty.  The  stables  are  fairly  comfortable, 
and  arranged  on  a  special  plan  to  facilitate 
dealing  with  so  large  a  number  of  horees. 
The  bedding  is  now  usually  of  Dutch  peat, 
vhich  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  sawdust 
formerly  itseHL      The  horses  and  ponies  do 


ciolly  acute  as  to .  the  whereabouts  of  pro- 
visions intended  for  human  consumption,  and 
the  unwary  driver  who  considers  his  jacket- 
pocket  a  sufficiently  safe  place  wherein  to 
bestow  bis  dinner  is  apt  to  find  a  four>footed 
thief  has  taken  an  early  opportunity  of 
transferring  the  viands  to  a  place  of  greater 
security,  being,  in  fact,  altogether  inacces- 
sible. A  curious  instance  of  the  intelligence 
of  these  creatures  may  he  mentioned.  At  a 
small  colliery,  near  Bamsley,  the  ponies, 
though  working  daily  underground,  were 
stabled  at  the  surface.  Many  of  them  knew 
as  well  OS  the  human  beings  the  hour  when 
the  day's  work  came  to  an  end,  and  without 
guidance  would  make  their  way  at  top  speed 
to  the  shaft,  then  take  their  place  in  the 
cage  and  stand  quiet  and  motionless  while 
they  were  drawn  to  the  surface.     We  do  not 


not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  darkness  to 
which  they  are  condemned,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  frequently  remarkable  for  the 
sleekness  of  their  coats  and  their  comfortable 
proportions.  Of  course  their  condition  varies 
a  good  deal  at  different  collieries,  but  in  the 
main  tbey  are  well  tended  and  well  fed,  and 
if  they  could  express  their  grievances,  would 
probably  complain  more  of  the  monotonous 
and  heating  diet  of  Indian  corn,  to  which 
many  colliery  managers  from  motives  of 
economy  condemn  them,  than  to  other  hard- 
ships. They  usually  remain  down  for  life 
unless  a  strike  or  some  special  reason  causes 
them  to  he  brought  up.  They  flourish 
however  below,  and  live,  as  a  rule,  to  an 
advanced  age.  They  become  exceedingly 
sharp  and  intelligent  in  the  performance  of 
their  work,  and  in  many  cases  hardly  need 
the  supervision  of  a  driver.     They  are  espe- 


oiacnty  ana  incenigence  wnen  going  to  worK ; 
if  so,  they  mast  oftentimes  have  been  teach- 
ing a  silent  lesson  to  their  drivers. 

Every  mine  must  have  two  shafts,  and  a 
circulation  of  air  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  body.  The  air  is  con- 
ducted into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mine 
by  different  sets  of  rooils,  one  set  being 
devoted  to  the  fresh-air  current  passing  in- 
wards, the  other  to  the  vitiated  air  returning 
from  the  working  places.  These  currents 
are  produced  by  artificially  destroying  the 
equilibrium  of  the  columns  of  air  in  the  two 
shafts,  either  by  rarefying  the  air  in  the 
upcast  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  exhausting 
it  by  machinery.  The  return  airways  and 
the  exhausted  portions  of  the  mine  are  called 
the  "  waste,"  and  the  care  of  them  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  ventilation  is  confided  to 
an  experienced  official  called  the  master 
wasteman,  who  has  at  his  command  a  staff 
of  men  to  keep  the  air  pafisages  free  and 
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open.  The  air  is  divided  and  distributed 
into  the  different  districto  of  the  mine,  and 
is  so  conducted  as  to  sweep  away  any  noxiaus 
gases  which  may  be  given  off  either  from  the 
coal  or  the  exhausted  workings. 

We  now  proceed  to  conduct  our  travellers 
into  the  recesses  of  the  mine,  and  since  the 
details  we  propose  to  give  differ  widely  in 
almost  every  colliery,  we  will  take  a  trip 
into  a  district  in  the  silkstone  seam  at 
Wharacliffe  Silkstone  CoUiery,  from  whence 


while  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  curi- 
ously enough,  many  t«rtDS  are  of  nauticnl 
origin,  showing  the  close  connection  which 
must  once  have  esist«d  between  the  two 
callings  of  the  coal-miner  and  the  sailor. 

To  return  from  our  digression.  On  the 
other  line  (of  which  we  have  already  spoken) 
b  a  train  of  empty  corves,  some  seventy  or 
so  in  number,  and  into  one  or  two  of  these, 
which  have  been  cleaned  and  provided  with 
rough  seats  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  wood, 


yait  a  Dnaeiuf  if  Uahoebt  Hit. 


SO  many  London  fires  draw  their  supplies, 
and  wluch  may,  therefore,  have  a  special 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers  who  may  at 
tliis  moment  be  toasting  their  toes  by  the 
cheerful  blaze.  In  a  wide  and  lofty  arch, 
such  as  one  scfs  on  the  underground  rail- 
way, we  find  oui-selves  between  two  lines  of 
rails ;  narrow  gauge  lines  they  are,  but  not 
narrower  tlian  some  of  the  lailways  running 
up  into  the  slate  quarries  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  On  one  of  these  stands  a  long 
truin  of  small  waggons  loaded  with  coal  just 
come  out  of  the  workings,  and  each  carrying 
about  seven  hundredweights.  They  are 
called  in  Yorkshire  techiiicrtlly  "  corves " 
which  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic  korb,  a 
basket,  these  waggons  having  succeeded  to 
the  name  and  uses  of  certain  wicker  baskets 
which  were  in  use  before  i-ails  were  intro- 
duced. And  here  we  may  notice  some 
peculiarities  of  nomenclature  employed  in 
coalpits,  a  subject  which  would  afford  a  most 
interesting  study  to  the  pliilologist.  The 
t^rma  in  Yorkshire  are  many  of  them  Teu- 
tonic words  now  lost  in  coinm^m  pavhince. 


we  will,  with  your  permission,  step,  and  take 
our  places  for  the  first  stage  of  our  journey. 
Our  conductor  gives  a  signal  and  immediately 
a  rattling  of  ropes  and  wheels  is  apparent, 
and  with  a  jerk,  such  as  woidd  not  be 
approved  of  on  a  I'egnlar  railway,  we  find 
ourselves  in  motion.  As  we  leave  the  shaft 
arches  we  feel  that  we  are  leaving  behind  us 
ft  comparatively  light  and  cheerful  place,  and 
as  we  plunge  into  the  black  darkness,  which 
is  broken  only  by  our  own  dim  safety-lamps, 
we  cannot  but  feel  (though  we  tnay  not 
express  it)  some  such  sentiment  as  Dante 
saw  writ  over  the  portal  of  his  Inferno  : 

"  Abandon  hopu,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

But  now  we  are  moving  quickly,  and  from 
gloomy  gallery  to  dark  cavern  we  travel  on 
till  after  some  five  or  six  minutes  we  see 
lights  in  the  distance  and  we  feel  the  train 
passing  over  the  points  of  a  siding  and  then 
coming  to  rest.  Here  are  men  and  horses 
engaged  in  working  the  traffic  and  dividing 
the  trains,  for  we  aro  at  n  junction  where 


otE  oue  ot  the  corves,  wtuch  lie 
pushes  into  the  working  place 
whei'o  it  will  be  tilted  and  brouglit 
back  lo  the  station,  and  fioni 
thpiice  returned  to  the  sliaft. 

Boj-s  are  not  now  taken  into  tlie  pits  till 
tlioy  aro  fourteen  years  old,  thoiifrh,  Iwfoi'e 
tlio  passing  of  the  Mines  KcguLition  Act, 
uiiiny  eommenced  work  at  a  uiiicli  earlier 
age.  Their  first  duties  are  usually  to  drive 
tho  ponies ;    for  this  they  receive  alxmt  a 


FroM  a  Draaing  by  HtnoEBV  Ha  v. 

shilling  IV  day,  gradually  rising  to  two  shillinpi 
when  tliey  are  transferred  to  other  work- 
This  is  frequently  to  "  tram  "  the  coal  froin 
the  working  face  where  it  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  to  the  sidings  where  the  horses  take 
the  waggons.  Ti-ammei-s  aro  usually  strong 
youths  and  prospective   colliers.     They  are 
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the  roughest  element  in  a  pit  and  their  work 
is  ahout  the  hardest,  but  it  is  considerably  less 
severe  than  it  used  to  be  when  the  coal  had 
to  be  dragged  in  sledges  along  the  bare  floor 
of  the  mine. 

The  coal-hewer,  or  collier,  is  the  important 
personage  for  whose  convenience  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  pit  exists.  He  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  things.  Without  him 
the  others'  occupations  are  all  gone.  His 
work  demands  experience,  skill,  and  strength. 
It  is  often  most  severe  and  exhausting,  but 
not  by  any  means  invariably  so,  and  the 
majority  of  colliers  do  not  work  much  harder 
than  other  laborious  employments  require, 
and  have  a  considerable  reserve  of  energy  on 
their  return  home  for  anything  which  may 
be  stirring. 

In  order  to  work  the  coal  to  advantage  it 
is  laid  out  in  faces,  each  collier  having  a 
separate  portion  allotted  to  him.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  detach  the  coal  so  as  to  produce  it 
as  largd  in  size  as  possible,  small  coal  being 
of  very  little  value.  To  do  this  he  must 
undermine  it,  and  when  this  is  done  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet  for  some  yards  in 
length  the  coal  above  begins  to  detach  itself 
from  the  roof,  and  break  oft  from  the  solid 
coal  along  a  line  at  the  back  of  the  groove 
which  has  been  undercut.  It  now  requires  to 
be  propped  up  till  the  collier  is  ready  to  let  it 
down.  If  the  coal  is  too  strong  to  fall 
unaided  powder  is  used,  and  now  in  places 
where  the  use  of  powder  is  considered  danger- 
ous caustic  compressed  lime  takes  its  place. 
Coal-cutting  machines  have  been  in  use  at 
Whamcliffe  Silkstone  Colliery  for  many 
years,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  largely 
used  in  collieries  generally.  They  seem 
destined  however  to  be  much  more  import- 
ant in  the  future  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  will  relieve  the  collier  of  much  of  his 
hardest  work.  His  lot  will  then  not  be  so 
pitiable  a  one  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be.  The  sentimental  idea  of  the  horrors  of 
working  underground  once  got  rid  of,  the 
corner's  work  is  not  without  its  recommend- 
ations. The  hours  are  short,  the  conditions 
of  work  and  the  temperature  of  the  mine 
are  equable;  he  is  independent  of  weather, 
and  he  is  well  paid.  To  the  danger  of 
accident  he  is  certainly  exposed,  but,  according 
to  statistics,  his  calling  Ls  not  so  fatal  as  some 
others  carried  on  in  open  day,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nimibers  employed  the  ratio 
of  accidents  is  decreasing. 

The  collier  is  certainly  rising — and  rising 
fast — in  the  social  scale.  He  is  no  longer 
typically  the  brutalized  man  he  was.  He  is 
now  an  educated  and  often  thoughtful  person 


as  indeed  he  has  need  to  be.  There  are,  of 
course,  far  too  many  of  the  grosser  sort  left, 
but  the  better  men  are  gaining  ground. 
Their  trade  organizations  have  become  a 
great  power,  and  if  wisely  led  their  just 
rights  are  secure.  In  their  exercise  of 
political  power  they  may  perhaps  for  a  time 
throw  a  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of 
democratic  progress.  But  time  will  probably 
correct  and  experience  modify  the  crudeness 
of  many  of  the  theories  now  cmrent  among 
them,  and  save  them  from  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  into  which  socialistic  doctrinaired 
will  doubtless  seek  to  lead  them :  but  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil  the  miners  of  this  country 
are  now  become  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  destinies. 

Eetuming  to  the  upper  air,  daylight  at 
first  strikes  almost  as  strange  as  the  darkness 
had  done  on  our  descent.  The  pit  top  is  a 
busy  scene.  The  unloading  of  the  cages,  the 
screening,  cleaning,  and  sorting  of  the  coal, 
the  shunting  of  the  waggons,  the  engines  and 
machinery  working  all  around  present  a  most 
confusing  sight  to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 
The  various  secondary  operations  of  a  large 
colliery  are  in  themselves  considerable.  There 
is  the  shop  for  the  enginewrights,  the  black- 
smith's shop  with  its  steam  hammer,  the 
joiner's  shop,  the  sawmill,  the  waggon  shop, 
the  storehouse  filled  with  every  conceivable 
article  of  ironmongery  and  drysaltery — ropes, 
chains,  indiarubber,  and  so  on;  a  mill  and 
granary  for  corn  and  fodder,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  a  large  room  where  the  safety 
lamps  are  cleaned,  trimmed,  and  lighted. 

The  colliery  is  usually  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  cottages  where  a  good  many  of 
the  workmen  live.  These  vary  very  much 
as  to  accommodation  and  comfort,  the  newer 
houses  being  generally  commodious  and  well 
arranged.  The  colliers  have  each  a  garden 
plot  which  they  cultivate  with  much  success, 
and  a  few  even  provide  themselves  with 
frames,  and  rough  greenhouses  where  they 
grow  hot-house  flowers  and  sometimes  grapes. 
The  chief  officials  are  usually  better  housed, 
and  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  social  standing 
than  the  rest  of  the  colliery  colony.  At 
their  head  is  the  manager,  who  holds  a 
Government  certificate  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  working  of  the  mine.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  some  attainments,  in  fact, 
he  needs  to  know  a  little  of  most  things  in 
order  to  deal  with  all  the  exigences  of  his 
calling.  Besides  being  a  mining  engineer  he 
must  also  be  something  of  a  civil  engineer, 
for  he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  railway 
or  construct  a  reservoir.  He  must  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  for  he  has  to  supervise 
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and  arrange  engines  and  machinery.  He 
must  be  an  accountant  for  he  has  his  etaff  of 
clerks  ;  a  farmer,  for  tlie  colliery  has  land  ; 
an  architect,  for  he  has  to  build  engine-houses, 
cottages,  and  workshops ;  a  lawyer,  for  he 
has  much  to  do  with  leases  and  their  pro- 
viBions  ;  a  valuer  and  a  surveyor.  To  these 
others  may  be  added,  but  they  are  enough  to 
show  the  great  variety  of  accomplishments 
which  the  colliery  manager  needs  to  be 
possessed  of.  His  lieutenants  are  each  in 
charge  of  special  departments,  the  details  of 
which  they  manage,  reporting  daily  to  the 
manager.      The   underviower   takes  charge 


uadergroimd,  the  bank  inspector  above,  while 
the  engineer  superintends  the  workshops  and 
machinery. 

We  have  now  given  some  account  of  a 
colliery  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire, 
and  although  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
all  that  is  interesting  about  it,  we  must  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  our  readers  who 
will  think  we  have  lingered  long  enough  in 
so  black  and  uncouth  a  region,  so  we  will 
now  bring  our  essay  to  a  conclusion,  and 
seeing  them  safely  bestowed  in  the  London 
express  wish  them  a  pleasant  journey  and 
good-bye. 

G.  Blake  Walkeb. 


fVdm  a  Dniilf  tm  Has 
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CHAPTER  III. 


lUBK  a  ALT. 


ERE  are  not  m&nj  people 
of  two-and-twenty,  in  this 
age  of  nervous  high  pres- 
sure, who  could  BAj  with 
Edith  Eckerslej',  that  they 
had   Dot  knowa  what  a 
bad    night    meant    since 
they  were  six  years  old. 
Yet  it  was  litemlly  true 
that   since   Edith  had  the   whooping-cough 
in  early  childhood  Bhe  had  never  remained 
awoke  more  than  five  consecutive  minutes 
after  her  head  touched  the  pillow,  or  become 
conscious  of  her  own  existence  again  until 
called  the  next  morning.     This  happy  state 
of  things  continued  during  the  sea-voyage 
to  America.     Even  on  the  cars,  across  the 
plains,  she  never  failed  to  rise  each  morn- 
ing fresh  and  bright,  with  an  appetite  for 
breakfast  which  aimkened  unspeakable  envy 
in  the  souls  of  her  languid  fellow-passengers. 
The  first  night  Edith  spent  in  New  Mexico, 
however,  proved  a  marked  exception  to  this 
nile,  and  she  lay  awake  for  many  a  weary 

Edith  was  not  a  person  inclined  to  analyze 
closely  the  causes  and  effects  of  things 
relating  to  herself.  To  the  end  of  her  life 
she  never  supposed  that  her  sleeplessness  on 
this  particular  occasion  arose  from  anything 
beyond  a  rather  harder  bed  than  she  was 
accustomed  to,  and  her  strange  surroundings. 
It  seemed  only  natural  in  these  circum- 
stances that  her  mind  should  be  in  an  un- 
commonly active  state,  and  the  various  doings 
of  the  day  be  vividly  remembered,  especially 
the  reproaches  of  Frank  Houghton  for  her 
want  of  sympathy  with  Tom. 


It  was  an  entirely  new  experience  to  Edith 
to  be  spoken  to  in  such  a  manner.  Her  father 
stem  enough  to  men,  never  attempted  to 
lecture  her,  believing  that  women  should  be 
left  to  women :  and  Mrs.  Eckersley,  dear 
little  soul,  never  reproached  anybody,  except 
under  strong  pressure,  and  then  so  mildly  that 
it  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  Edith  had 
never  been  to  school,  and  her  governess,  find- 
ing the  girl  a  ready,  docile  pupil,  had  smiled 
upon  her  as  indulgently  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  Frank's  severely  candid 
expression  of  opinion  that  afternoon,  had 
been  a  perfect  revelation  to  the  girl,  and  an 
impartial  critic  might  have  been  inclined  to 
give  her  some  credit  for  the  good  part  in 
which  she  received  it.  Not  so  Edith,  herself. 
To  be  angry  with  Frank  when  she  felt  that 
his  words  were  true,  never  entered  her  mind. 
She  believed  that  she  deserved  all  his  re- 
proaches, and  much  more,  and  sorely  regretted, 
as  she  lay  awake  that  night  at  the  top  of 
the  Toros  hotel,  her  want  of  perception,  and 
consequent  neglect  of  duty. 

"  Uh,  Tom,  Tom  I  "  she  said  to  herself  with 
a  sigh,  "  what  a  selfish  wretch  I  have  been. 
I  have  thought  that  because  you  were  a  man 
I  had  no  part  in  your  life,  and  might  go  my 
idle  way,  though  things  were  getting  harder 
for  you  day  by  day,  and  the  idea  of  going  to 
America  taking  stronger  hold  upon  your  mind. 
I  suppose  I  might  say  in  my  own  behalf," 
she  mused,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  banish  alt 
ideas  from  her  mind,  and  go  to  sleep,  "  that 
he  never  seemed  to  care  much  for  my  society. 
Yet  Frank  would  answer,  '  You  never  really 
tried  to  make  him  cai-a'  And  that  is  true, 
for  since  he  went  to  Eton  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Ko,  I  have  no  excuse  but  the 
poor  little  one  that  I  was  never  told  to  do 
anything ;  and  no  comfort  but  in  the  thought 
that  I  will  earnestly  try  to  do  my  duty  r 
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Yet,  it  all  depends  upon  whether  Tom  comes 
home  with  us.  What  will  he  care  at  first 
for  my  sympathy  ?  How  much  of  his  confi- 
dence will  he  give  to  an  ignorant  girl  1  The 
hest  chance  we  have,  I  feel  sure,  lies  in 
the  influence  Frank  has  over  him.  And 
I  am  cei*tain  that  Frank  has  a  great  deal 
more  influence  than  he  thinks — far  more.  I 
will  begin  my  campaign  vigorously  to-morrow 
morning,  but  I  am  convinced  that  everything 
really  depends  on  Frank.'' 

She  began  to  get  a  little  drowsy  now.  Her 
thoughts  passed  to  other  things,  and  grew 
confused.  Once  she  smiled,  and  murmured 
softly. 

"  I  need  not  have  drawn  my  hand  away  so 
hastily.  He  was  really  thinking  of  no  one 
but  Tom.  He  feared  that  he  had  hurt  my 
feelings,  but  that  was  all — quite  all." 

Soon  after  this  she  fell  asleep. 

Edith  was  late  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  for  no  one  called  her ;  and  when 
she  reached  the  dining-room  the  family  were 
assembled  at  table.  Some  one  rose  hastily  as 
she  came  in.  A  stranger,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  Tom. 

"We  did  not  wait  for  you,  my  dear," 
said  the-  Colonel,  also  rising.  "  Tom,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  to  leave  us  at  once,  and 
wanted  his  breakfast.  This  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Gait,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard." 

The  stranger  stepped  forward,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance.  Miss  Eckersley." 

Edith  bowed,  but  did  not  take  the  prof- 
fered hand.  Perhaps  the  disturbed  night 
had  made  her  a  little  nei*vous,  but  as  she  met 
Mr.  Gait's  bright  eyes  and  smiling  mouth, 
such  a  feeling  of  repulsion  came  over 
her,  that  she  felt  inclined  to  turn  her  back 
upon  him  and  leave  the  room.  She  was 
thankful  that  the  place  left  for  her  was 
beside  Frank,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
so  that  when  he  turned  to  pass  her  coffee, 
his  broad  shoulders  screened  her  from  that 
face.  Edith  could  never  find  any  logical 
reason  for  this  instinctive  feeling  of  dislike 
for  Tom's  prospective  partner.  It  was  not 
distrust  engendered  by  Frank's  words  of 
caution  the  day  before.  It  was  a  sudden 
overwhelming  sensation  of  fear,  and  an  in- 
tense shrinking  from  his  presence,  much  what 
a  bird  in  a  cage  must  feel,  when  it  sees  a  cat 
watching  its  movements  outside  the  wires. 

Yet  Mark  Gait  was  a  very  handsomo 
man.  His  face  was  thin,  and  oval  in 
shape,  of  a  slightly  Spanish  cast,  his  sallow 
complexion  tanned  to  a  handsome  brown  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind.  His  eyes  were 
black,  bright  and  piercing ;    his   nose  was 


aquiline,  slightly  hooked,  and  beneath  it  was 
an  extremely  well-shaped  mouth,  shaded  by 
a  long  silky  moustache,  which  he  continually 
twisted  and  stroked  with  a  delicate,  lean 
brown  hand.  His  chin  was  well  moulded  and 
square,  denoting  a  strength  of  character  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  brightness  of  his  eyes. 
A  handsome  face,  certainly,  yet  unsatisfactory 
to  less  sensitive  people  than  Edith ;  for  it 
was  to  be  noted  that  at  this  breakfast  even 
Mrs.  Eckersley  was  silent  and  subdued,  and 
stole  many  an  uneasy  and  doubtful  look  at 
the  6ti*anger. 

These  feelings  on  the  part  of  his  women- 
kind,  however,  were  far  from  being  shared 
by  the  ColoneL  He  liked  the  quiet,  self-pos- 
sessed American  when  he  first  saw  him,  and 
as  they  discussed  subjects  of  mutual  interest 
he  liked  him  more  and  more.  Gait  bad 
served  in  the  war  on  the  Southern  side,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  prejudice  which 
had  existed  in  the  Colonel's  mind  against 
one  who  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  son,  gave  way  to  a  genuine 
interest  in  a  man  who  had  seen  hard  service, 
and  could  describe  the  main  features  and 
incidents  of  a  great  battle  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  experienced  practical  soldier. 
Edith,  meanwhile,  seeing  that  the  others 
were  entirely  absorbed  in  what  the  stranger 
was  saying,  questioned  Frank  in  a  low  voice 
about  Tom's  movements. 

"  Is  he  Ideally  going  away  at  once  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  To  that  place  in  the  south — Carita  ? 

"Yes." 

"  Mr.  Gait  remaining  here,  I  suppose.' 

"  I  suppose  so.  What  do  you  think  of 
him  1 " 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  Frank 
earnestlv. 

"  I  hate  him,"  she  whispered. 

Frank  smiled. 
I  thought  you  did." 

Why  I  hate  him  I  cannot  tell,"  she  con- 
tinued in  the  same  low  tone.  "  Do  you  think 
it  very  wrong?" 

"  Wrong  1 — I  have  hated  him  myself  for 
a  long  while." 

Frank  compressed  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
and  Edith  started  nervously.  The  Frank  of 
to-day  was  very  different  from  the  Frank 
she  remembered  in  the  past.  She  was  afraid 
of  him  when  she  saw  the  expression  which 
came  into  his  face  as  he  glanced  at  QfAt ;  and 
her  own  feeling  towards  the  man  shrank  at 
once  to  the  merest  insignificance. 

There  was  not  much  time  however  to  pon- 
der over  this  matter,  for  now  Tom  rose  from 
the  table  and  said  that  he  must  go.  He 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  this  cordiality 
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between  Mark  and  his  father  being  a  most 
hopeful  sign, 

"Good-bye,  mother  dear,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully, kissing  her  three  times  in  succession, 
to  the  ui^mitigated  astonishment  of  Mark 
Cralt,  whose  relations  with  his  own  mother 
had  ceased  abruptly  before  he  was  fifteen. 

"  I  shall  see  you  very  soon,  I  trust,  at  our 
own  place  in  Carita.  The  country  is  much 
prettier  with  us  than  it  is  here,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  Mr.  Gait,  when  I  say 
that  you'll  all  get  a  hearty  welcome  there, 
and  the  sooner  we  see  you  the  better." 

"  It's  the  truth,  Tom,"  said  his  friend 
smiling,  "  the  sooner  the  better." 

A  few  minutes  later  Tom  was  on  his  way 
to  the  stable  to  get  his  horse.  Frank  went 
with  him,  and  pi-essed  him  earnestly,  for  the 
last  time,  to  tell  his  father  everything  before 
he  went  away. 

''It's  all  right,  man,"  said  Tom  im- 
patiently, "I  shall  tell  him  fast  enough 
when  he  comes  down.  I  am  much  better 
out  of  the  way  just  now.  Besides,  the  sheep 
cannot  be  left  to  the  Mexicans,  Mark  says, 
without  one  of  us  to  see  after  things,  so  I 
must  be  off  this  morning.  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  should  have  told  him  to-day  if " 

**  Mark  Gait  had  not  arrived,"  interrupted 
Frank  bitterly. 

Tom  laughed. 

"Well,  that's  a  fact.  By  George!  how 
jou  love  Mark !  I  believe  you  will  kill  him 
one  of  these  days." 

*'It  is  a  thing  that  wants  doing,"  said 
Frank  quietly. 

Tom's  brows  contracted. 

"  What,  Frank  ! — my  friend  !  But  you're 
joking." 

Houghton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  I  am  not  given  to  joking,  Tom,  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  But  I  promise  you 
one  thing.  I  will  not  interfere  with  him  as 
long  as  he  is  your  friend." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  other,  mollified, 
**  that  is  fair  enough.     Then  he  is  safe." 

They  had  reached  the  stable,  and  Tom 
had  been  saddling  his  horse  while  he 
talked.  Now  he  led  it  out,  and  was  ready 
to  go. 

"  AdtoSf  old  man,"  he  said  heartily, 
shaking  hands,  with  his  brightest  smile, 
"  now  don't  put  a  spoke  in  my  wheel  just 
because  you  hate  Mark.  I  know  you  are  the 
fairest-minded  man  li^ang,  and  I  promise 
that  if  I  ever  see  any  sign  that  Mark  is  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  me,  I'll  bring  him 
up  with  a  round  turn.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself,  never  fear.     Good-bye." 

Another  wring  of  the  hand,  and  Tom 
galloped  briskly  away.     Frank  sighed  as  he 


watched  him — a  brave  figure  in  the  bright 
morning  sun. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  indeed  I "  he  said 
bitterly.  "  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  how  little  you 
know  of  the  world,  and  men.  Bring  Gait 
up  with  a  round  turn,  will  you  1  That  has 
been  tried  before  a  good  many  times,  but  he 
lias  cut  the  rope  and  got  away  every  time. 
Slippery,  smooth,  and  deep,  and  fierce  as  a 
mountain  cat :  that  is  Mark  Gait.  I  wish 
I  could  bring  liim  to  bay  alone  in  a  quiet 
place."  Frank  smiled  as  he  thought  of  this 
contingency,  stretching  out  his  right  hand, 
and  examining  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
fingers.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  Edith 
did  not  see  him  then. 

In  the  hall  of  the  hotel  he  encountered 
Colonel  Eckersley  and  Gait. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  smoke,  Frank, 
and  discuss  business,"  said  the  Colonel 
briefly ;  "  £dith  tells  me  that  Tom  had  pro- 
mised to  take  her  a  ride  this  morning.  Aa 
the  scapegrace  has  left  us,  would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  redeem  his  promise  1 " 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  prompt  answer, 
**  1  will  speak  to  Edith  and  have  the  horses 
out  at  once,  it  is  a  beautiful  day.'' 

"  Thank  you.  By  the  by,  of  course  you'll 
dine  with  us.  I  shall  want  to  consult  you 
about  Tom  this  afternoon." 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy,  sir." 

Fi'ank  looked  at  Gait  as  he  spoke,  and 
thought  he  saw  his  thin  lips  tighten  with 
annoyance,  though  it  might  have  been  fancy. 

He  found  Edith  in  the  parlour,  gazing 
disconsolately  out  upon  the  prospect. 

*'  I  was  not  in  time,  you  see,  Frank,"  she 
said  mournfully,  "my  good  resolutions 
always  come  too  late." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  he  answered  smiling. 
Somehow  things  looked  brighter  than  they 
did  a  few  minutes  ago.  "  You  will  see  him 
at  Carita,  and  have  another  opportunity  then, 
no  doubt.  We  might  discuss  this  presently 
on  horseback — that  is,  if  you  still  feel 
inclined  for  a  ride." 

Her  face  brightened. 

"  Oh,  will  you  take  me  1  That  is  very 
kind.  I  thought  I  must  give  up  the  idea 
when  Tom  went  away." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Frank  bluntly, 
"  unless  " — he  hesitated — "  Unless  you  would 
rather  not  go  with  such  a  dull  companion  as 
I  shall  be." 

"  That  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion,"  said 
Edith,  gaily,  "and  now  I  will  put  on  my 
habit.     I  do  long  for  a  ride." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  the 
saddle,  pacing  gently  down  the  main  street 
of  Toros.  When  clear  of  the  town,  they 
indulged  in  a  canter,  and  Edith's  mare,  not 
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accustomed  to  a  lady -rider,  grew  restive,  and 
inclined  to  bolt.  This  made  it  necessary  for 
Frank  to  ride  close  to  her,  and  once  to  place 
his  hand  on  her  rein.  He  had  just  done 
this  and  was  explaining  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  heavy  curb  bit,  with  which  the 
mare  was  held,  when  a  man  standing  at  the 
side  of  the  road  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed. 
As  Frank  returned  the  salutation  he  re- 
cognized Timothy  Skeats,  the  telegraph 
operator.  This  gentleman  was  taking  a 
morning  stroll  before  settling  down  to  his 
work.  He  looked  fixedly  at  the  riders  as 
they  passed  him,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  they  were  out  of  sight.  Then  he 
thoughtfully  pressed  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  strolled  into  town  in  a  brown  study. 
He  passed  the  depot,  which  ought  to  have 
been  his  destination,  and  walking  into  the 
hotel  instead,  was  making  his  way  without 
ceremony  to  the  Hynkins's  private  room, 
where  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  when 
he  heard  a  lady's  voice  there,  and  paused  in 
the  hall.  Mr.  Skeats  had  no  intention  of 
eavesdropping.  Fond  as  he  was  of  ponder- 
ing over  the  affairs  of  others,  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  stooping  to  collect  information  by 
illicit  means.  In  this  case  it  was  evident 
that  no  secrecy  was  intended  by  the  speaker, 
for  the  door  was  half  open,  and  she  was 
talking  in  a  clear  emphatic  tone. 

"Then  you  really  think  you  will  have 
room,  Mrs.  Hynkins  1 " 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  mem.  There's  an  apart- 
ment well-fixed  over  the  dinin'hall,  which'll 
just  do.  Will  the  major  have  his  meals 
with  you.  Mis'  Eckersley  V\ 

"Oh,  certainly,  he  is  an  old  friend.  I 
wish  I  had  gone  to  the  post-office  earlier  this 
morning  ;  my  husband  and  daughter  will  be 
quite  excited  at  the  news.  So  curious,  isn't 
it,  that  just  at  this  time  he  should  have 
business  in  Coloiudo  ? " 

"Very,  indeed,"  was  the  sympathetic 
answer.  "  His  business  must  be  important. 
And  you  don't  know  exactly  when  he'a  to 
beherel" 

"  No,  he  cannot  tell  us  the  day,  but  it 
will  be  in  about  a  week." 

"  Well,  we're  fixed,  ready,  whenever  it  is." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  I  feel  so  much  relieved. 
Major  Crawford  is  rather  a  particular  man, 
and  I  am  very  anxious  that  he  should  be 
comfortable ;  I  know  he  will  be  now." 

There  was  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  and  Mrs. 
Eckersley  passed  Timothy  in  the  dark  hall 
without  seeing  him.  When  she  was  out  of 
sight  he  slipped  quietly  into  the  room  she 
had  left,  nodded  to  Mrs.  Hynkins,  removed 
his  hat  and  shut  the  door.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  he  opened  it  again. 


The  conversation  in  the  smoking-room 
between  Mark  Gait  and  Colonel  Eckersley 
was  a  long  and  earnest  one.  Most  of  the 
speaking  was  done  by  the  American,  his 
companion  asking  short  abrupt  questions, 
and  pondering  in  silence,  sometimes  for 
many  minutes,  over  the  answers  he  received. 
Gait  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
business.  It  was  an  up-hill  task,  but  he 
did  it  well.  He  was  a  man  accustomed  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  matter  he 
had  in  hand,  and  not  to  be  easily  daunted  by 
a  repulse.  A  determined,  quick-witted  man, 
with  his  full  share  of  the  irrepressible 
energy  and  audacity  of  his  race,  regulated  by 
a  self-control  which  enabled  him  to  sustain 
his  dignity  and  mental  poise  under  almost 
any  stress  of  circumstance,  and  which  made 
his  manner  and  speech  more  than  usually 
quiet,  suave,  and  self-possessed,  when  at  heart 
he  was  most  deeply  interested  and  anxious. 

It  was  an  insoluble  problem  to  Gait's 
friends  why  he  had  never  got  on  in  the 
world.  It  was  known  that  he  came  originally 
from  New  York ;  that  he  had  speculated 
largely  in  gold  mines,  and  made  and  lost 
mints  of  money,  and  that  now  he  was  a 
comparatively  poor  man,  living  a  very  hard 
life,  with  the  prospect  of  many  years  of 
hardship  and  toil,  before  he  could  raise 
another  "  pile.!' 

Had  Mark  Gait  been  an  Englishman  the 
explanation  of  his  want  of  success  would 
have  been  expressed  in  two  words—  a  rolling- 
stone.  But  Americans  rather  admire  the 
roving  propensity,  for  not  a  few  of  their 
greatest  men  have  spent  the  first  thirty 
years  of  life  "  on  the  roll." 

The  western  states  and  territories  of 
Ajnerica  have  many  such  men  as  Mark 
Gait,  who  seemingly  possess  every  quality  to 
insure  success  in  life,  yet  never  attain  it,  no 
one  knows  why.  This  ignorance  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  explanation  of  the  position 
of  a  man  of  forty  is  to  be  found  in  the  record 
of  his  previous  life,  and  such  a  man  as  Gait 
keeps  this  record  strictly  to  himself. 

He  comes  into  a  neighbourhood,  takes  his 
place  as  an  active  citizen,  pleases  men  by  his 
soft  manner,  push,  and  cleverness,  and  no 
questions  are  asked.  After  a  time,  some- 
thing happens  which  fills  men's  mouths  with 
curses ;  a  score  of  revolvers  spring  out  of 
sheath ;  and  there  is  a  swift  ride  of  hard- 
faced  men  to  the  stranger's  house,  to  find 
him  gone — no  one  knows  whither.  A  few 
days  later  another  settlement  a  hundred 
or  two  miles  away,  will  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  man,  and  so  his  life  goes  on. 
An  end  comes  one  day.  And  the  fate 
of     such     men    is    always    the    same,    if 
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they  remain  out  west,  but  until  this  hap- 
pens thej  live  an  exciting,  stimulating  life, 
and  so  careful  are  they  to  leave  no  trail 
behind  by  which  they  may  be  hunted 
down,  that,  until  they  are  caught  red-handed, 
they  can  face  all  men  without  fear,  how- 
ever suspicious  these  men  may  be ;  but  they 
never  become  rich.  At  times,  if  they  are 
more  than  ordinarily  clever,  and  possess 
some  organizing  power,  they  gather  together 
a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  and  by  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  force  and  fraud  govern  a 
settlement,  for  a.  time.  "Woe,  then,  to  any 
honest  man  who  takes  up  his  abode  in 
those  parts,  and  will  not  obey  the  "un- 
written laws"  of  the  "ring!" 

The  conversation  between  the  Colonel,  and 
his  son*8  partner  went  on  uninterruptedly 
for  three  hours.     Then  the  Colonel  rose. 

"We   shall  have  dinner  in  half-an-hour, 
Mr.  Gait.     You  will  join  us,  of  course.     Let 
us  postpone  further   discussion  about  Tom 
until  the  afternoon.     Before  finally  deciding 
the  point,  I  must  lay  the  matter  before  Mr. 
Houghton,  who  is,  as  you  know,  an  old  friend 
of  ours." 
Mr.  Gait  smiled  dubiously. 
"  Frank  is  an  experienced  cattleman,"  he 
said  politely.     "  But  he  doesn't  know  much 
about  sheep.     If  I  may  say   so,  Colonel,  I 
think  your  own  previous  experience  in  Eng- 
land, apart  from  the  fact   that  you  are  so 
much   the   older  man,   will   give  you  a  far 
more  correct  notion  on  the  point  in  question 
than  Frank's  opinion." 
Colonel  Eckersley  shook  his  head. 
"  No,  no.     That  is  impossible.     Your  way 
of  raising  stock   in  this  country  is  totally 
different  from  ours.     Besides,  I  believe  that 
Frank  had  something  to  do  with  sheep  him- 
self three  years  ago." 

"  He  had,"  said  Gait  quietly,  "  and  faOed." 
•  "  Indeed  I  Then  you  knew  him  at  that 
time.  I  understood  you  to  say,  just  now, 
that  you  were  but  slightly  acquainted." 

"  We  are  so,"  replied  the  American  im- 
perturbably.  "I  saw  something  of  him 
then,  certainly,  and  heard  more.  But  we 
did  not  exchange  half-a-dozen  words,  nor 
have  we  done  so  since." 
This  was  strictly  true. 
When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  parlour 
Mrs.  Eckersley  met  her  husband  with  the 
news  which  Tunothy  Skeats  had  overheard. 

"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  the  Colonel  warmly. 
"And  what  is  this  business  which  he  has 
come  about  ? "  There  was  a  certain  inscrut- 
able twinkle  in  Colonel  Eckersley's  eyes  as 
he  asked  his  wife  this  natural  question,  and 
Gait  noticed  that  she  smiled  in  a  very  un- 
necessary way  as  she  replied, 


"It  is  not  exactly  business.  A  friend 
who  owns  some  of  the  great  parks  in  Colo- 
rado has  offered  him  some  good  shooting, 
he  says,  and  advises  him  to  buy  land  there. 
He  is  coming  to  see  us  on  his  way  to  the 

place.     Oh,  my  dear  girl "    Edith   and 

Frank  came  in  at  this  moment,  "I  have 
such  news  I  Some  one  is  coming  to  see  us, 
a  friend  from  England.     Guess  who  it  is." 

Edith  laughed. 

"  I  give  it  up,  mamma,  don't  keep  me  in 
suspense.     Who  is  it  1 " 

"  Major  Crawford." 

"  No ! " 

Edith  said  no  more  than  this  for  a  moment, 
she  was  too  much  astonished.  It  seemed  as 
if  her  thoughts  about  him  yesterday  had 
acted  like  a  magnet,  or  the  incantation  which 
calls  spirits  from  another  worid. 

"  It's  quite  true,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Eckersley,  smiling  at  her  husband  in  a  way 
that  made  Frank  feel  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly transported  to  an  atmosphere  several 
degrees  below  zero.  "  Major  Crawford  is 
calling  here  on  his  way  to  Colorado,  where 
he  is  going  to  shoot  buffaloes,  or  bears,  I  for- 
get which.  By  the  by,  I  wonder  whether 
you  ever  knew  him,  Frank ;  he  was  at  Eton  1 " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him."  Frank  was  watch- 
ing Edith.  He  saw  a  bright  excited  look  in 
her  eyes,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
her  mother  coherently.  "I  did  not  know 
him.  He  was  leaving  when  I  came.  He  is 
a  friend  of  yours  1 " 

"  He  was  a  subaltern  in  my  regiment," 
interposed  the  Colonel.  **  And  we  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  him  of  late  years.  As  good 
a  soldier  and  as  clever  a  fellow  as  any  living. 
A  major  now,  and  if  we  have  a  war  with 
Russia,  which  I  think  most  probable,  he  will 
be  a  general  before  he  is  fifty.  Now,  Edith, 
my  child,  run  away  and  dress,  please,  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  It  is  dinner  time.  Mr. 
Gait  and  I  are  famishing." 

Dinner  was  a  somewhat  silent  meal. 
Every  one  had  ample  material  for  reflection, 
and  little  inclination  for  conversation. 
What  talk  there  was  Mark  Gait  and  Mrs. 
Eckersley  provided,  and  the  little  lady  began 
to  think  she  had  been  guilty  of  profound  in- 
justice by  her  mistrust  of  him  at  breakfast. 

Frank  scarcely  uttered  a  word.  He  sat 
by  Edith,  helping  her  to  what  she  required 
before  she  could  ask  for  it,  but  answering 
the  few  remarks  she  made  to  him  with  a 
bluntness  which  was  hardly  polite,  and  which 
caused  her  to  look  up  more  than  once  with 
genuine  sxu^rise ;  his  manner  had  been  so 
different  an  hour  ago.  It  was  a  relief  to 
every  one  when  they  left  the  table. 

Cigars  were  lighted  in  the  smoking  room 
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in  silenoe ;  then  Colonel  Eckersley  broached 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart  with  character- 
istic abruptness. 

"  Now,  Frank,  I  want  your  candid  opinion. 
With  your  knowledge  of  business  here,  and 
of  Tom's  prospects  at  home,  and  taking  into 
consideration  his  present  intention  of  stay- 
ing out  west  in  any  circumstances,  do  you 
believe  it  to  be  advisable  that  he  should  have 
a  thousand  pounds  to  invest  in  stock  1  And 
if  you  do,  what  are  your  reasons  ?  I  ask  for 
your  candid  opinion,  mind — say  just  what 
you  think." 

Frank  turned  from  the  table  where  he  was 
mixing  the  Colonel's  whisky. 

"  My  candid  opinion,  sir,  is,  that  if  Tom 
puts  a  thousand  pounds  into  sheep  in  present 
circumstances,  he  is  a  mad  fooL" 

"  Hullo  I "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  with  a 
whistle  of  astonishment,  glancing  at  Mark 
Gait,  who  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  ex- 
amining his  cigar  in  a  critical  manner  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  remark.  '*  Then  you  have 
changed  your  opinion  since  yesterday," 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  not.  Yesterday  we  were 
discussing  the  question  of  putting  money 
into  sheep  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 
I  may  have  expressed  myself  badly,  but  I 
meant  simply  to  say  that  a  man  might  do 
well  with  sheep,  and  that  Tom  was  a  man." 

"  H'm,  I  see,"  said  the  Colonel  musingly. 
"And  you  don't  approve  of  his  present 
scheme  1 " 

"I  do  not." 

Mark  Gait  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar, 
and  sat  up.  "The  reason  why?"  He 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  put  the  question  in 
as  irritating  a  manner  as  possible. 

Frank  set  his  teeth,  and  there  was  a  dan- 
gerous gleam  in  his  eyes,  but  his  reply  was 
given  with  perfect  coolness.  He  was  not  to 
be  drawn  into  losing  his  temper. 

"  Tom  has  only  been  here  eighteen  months. 
Buying  sheep  requires  great  judgment  and 
experience.  There  are  a  host  of  contingen- 
cies to  be  guarded  against  of  which  Tom  is 
completely  ignorant." 

The  Colonel  coughed. 

"  Yes,  but,  Frank,  Tom  is  not  taking  up 
this  business  alona  He  will  be  under  good 
and  experienced  guidance :  I  am  sure  you 
must  admit  that." 

"  I  fear  not,  sir,"  said  Frank,  steadily 
looking  Gait  full  in  the  face.  "  Unless  I 
have  been  misinformed,  Mr.  Gait  has  not 
been  in  the  sheep  business  two  years  himself. 
To  my  knowledge  he  was  a  horse-owner  three 
years  ago." 

"  So  you  don't  think  a  man  should  invest 
money  in  a  business  unless  he  has  worked 
at  it  several  years  1 "  said  Gait  with  a  sneer. 


"  I  said  Tom  should  not." 

"  Gosh,  he'll  make  mighty  little  money  in 
this  world,  if  he  follows  your  advice." 

"Possibly.     But  I  am  anxious  just  now 
to  prevent  him  from  losing  it." 

Gait  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "There's 
risk  in  everything.  I  say  to  the  Colonel, 
'Come  and  see  the  place  yourself.  If  you 
don't  like  it,  leave  it  alone.'  This  is  a  fine 
country  though.  For  myself,  I  am  anxious 
about  that  boy — real  anxious.  He's  high- 
spii-ited,  and  he  wants  to  settle  down  in  life. 
The  Colonel  says,  *  Come  home.*  Tom  will 
not.  He  ain't  a  child,  so  you  can't  carry 
him.  What  will  the  Colonel  do  about  it  I 
That's  the  point.  You  say,  *  Leave  him  as 
he  is,  at  sheep-herding.'  Well,  I've  told  the 
Colonel  what  sort  of  a  life  a  herder  has  to 
lead.  If  a  father  thinks  that  life  is  healthy  for 
his  son,  of  course  it  ain't  my  place  to  say 
anything.  But  if  not,  if  he  is  to  have  a  bit 
of  hope  and  prospect  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion, then  I  say  let  him  put  Gve  thousand 
dollars  into  stock.  You  could  not  find  a 
better  bit  of  country  than  around  Carita, 
anywhere.  With  five  thousand  he'll  make  a 
clear  start.  I'll  take  care  he  ain't  let  in  with 
the  purchase  of  a  poor  bunch.  In  five  years 
he'll  be  a  rich  man.     That's  my  opinion." 

Mr.  Gait  subsided  into  his  chair,  and  re- 
sumed his  cigar.  He  had  spoken  with  clear 
articulation  in  modest,  yet  impressive  tone, 
his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  Colonel  Eckers- 
ley's  face. 

The  good  Colonel  was  moved.  He  was 
not  without  perception,  though  of  a  hasty 
temper,  and  he  secretly  regretted  his  dicta- 
torial manner  to  Tom  the  day  before ;  hence 
his  cordial  invitation  to  Frank  to  give  his 
opinion.  Mark  Gait's  words  were  weighty, 
and  the  Colonel  felt  fully  persuaded  that  he 
was  honestly  disinterested  in  the  matter. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gait,"  he  said  warmly, 
after  a  short  pause.  "  I  am  greatly  obliged 
for  your  advice.  Well,  Frank,  have  you 
anything  to.  say  1 " 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gait  one  ques- 
tion. Will  he  tell  us,  being  the  only  person 
in  Tom's  confidence,  what  the  insuperable 
diflSculty  is  which  prevents  the  lad  from 
seriously  considering  the  proposal  to  return 
to  England  1" 

Mark  Gait  rose  from  his  chair  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  whisky  before  he  replied. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  any  reason — "' 
he  began,  but  Frank  interrupted  hinu 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Tom 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  made  you  his 
confidant." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  sir,"  replied  Gait  with 
dignity,  "  you  are  jumping  hastily  to  an  in* 
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correct  conclusion.  I  am  in  Tom's  confi- 
dence, it  is  true,  and  know  far  more  of  his 
affairs  than  you  do,  but  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  his  return  to  England  is  not  worth 
considering." 

Frank  saw  that  he  had  overreached 
himself. 

"  Granting  that ;  you  know  wha(t  the  rea- 
son is  which  makes  him  particularly  dislike 
the  idea — some  other  reason  besides  distaste 
for  English  life.  Will  you  tell  Colonel 
Eckersley  what  it  is  f  " 

Again  Mr.  Gklt  paused  before  replying, 
this  time  to  sip  the  whisky  he  had  poured 
out. 

''  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  Unfortunately  I  pledged  my  word 
to  Tom  to  tell  no  one." 

The  Colonel  frowned  and  looked  at  the 
American  distrustfully. 

"  This  is  very  bad,"  he  said  in  his  shortest 
tone.  ''I  must  know  what  this  reason  is 
before  Master  Tom  gets  his  thousand  pounds." 

Mark  Gait  remained  silent  and  shook  his 
head.     Frank  smiled. 

"  If  you  will  do  that,  sir,  I  think  all  will 
be  well.  Ask  Tom  the  reason  gently,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  tell  you.  He  told  me  that 
he  would  do  -so  yesterday.*' 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  the  Colonel  quickly.  « In 
that  case  I  shall  start  for  Carita  myself 
to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IN   THE   SECOND   PLACE. 


Colonel  Eckersley  did  not  go  to  Carita, 
SIS  he  had  intended  to  do.  Mark  Gait  made 
no  remark  when  the  idea  was  first  suggested 
by  Frank,  but  later  in  the  day  he  said 
quietly — 

"  I  would  leave  it  alone  for  a  few  weeks, 
Colonel,  if  I  were  you.  We  are  lambing 
now.  For  a  month  Tom  will  be  as  busy  as 
he  can  stick,  and  not  able  to  listen  to  any- 
thing. Give  him  time  to  think  things 
over.     It'll  pay  you  best  in  the  end." 

The  Colonel  frowned. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  I  should  interfere  with 
Tom's  business.  I  don't  want  him  to  come 
home  to-mon-ow.  But  I  will  not  take  action 
about  it  hastily." 

At  tea-time  when  the  idea  was  mentioned 
to  the  family.  Gait  found  unexpected  allies 
in  Mi-8.  Eckersley  and  Edith. 

"Why,  James,"  said  his  wife  reproach- 
fully, "  Major  Crawford  is  coming  in  a  week. 
Think  bow  disappointed  he  will    be  if  you 


are  not  here.  What  are  we  to  do  with  him, 
I  should  like  to  know  t " 

The  Colonel  laughed. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  Crawford  being  dull, 
mother  1  I  am  not.  Here  is  Frank  to  take 
him  round  the  country,  and  Edith  to  remind 
him  of  home,  what  more  can  he  want  1 "  and 
the  Colonel  chuckled. 

"  He  will  want  you,  I  should  fancy,  papa," 
said  Edith  with  a  certain  grave  dignity  of 
manner,  which  made  the  Colonel  rather  wish 
he  had  not  introduced  her  name  into  the 
discussion.  ''As  mamma  says,  Major  Craw- 
ford will  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  you  are 
absent.     He  comes  to  see  you." 

**  Does  he  1  "  growled  the  Colonel  in- 
credulously under  his  breath. 

''  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said  aloud  impatiently, 
"  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  then.  I  will 
not  leave  Toros  just  yet.  Perhaps  it  will 
not  make  much  difference,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  pleasanter  if  we  all  went  together." 

So  the  matter  dix)pped  for  the  present ; 
and  Gait,  who  had  more  than  one  reason  for 
wishing  to  keep  Colonel  Eckersley  from  pre- 
maturely paying  a  visit  to  CaritjEi,  breathed 
freely. 

A  week  now  went  quietly  by,  during  which 
another  latter  was  received  from  Major 
Crawford,  saying  that  he  was  unexpectedly 
detained  in  New  York,  and  might  not  be 
with  them  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

"  A  very  impulsive  lover  ! "  Frank  said  to 
himself  ironically,  when  he  heard  the  news ; 
and  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  speed'  at 
which  he  would  have  travelled  had  he  been 
in  Crawford's  place. 

For  his  own  part  Frank  made  the  most  of 
this  interval  of  time,  and  enjoyed  ^  much 
of  Edith's  society  as  he  possibly  could.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  what  the  consequences 
of  this  would  be.  The  hints  which  the 
Colonel  let  fall  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
look  of  bright  interest  in  Edith's  face  when- 
ever Crawford's  name  was  mentioned,  warned 
him  that  when  the  Major  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  he  would  have  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground and  be  content  to  take  the  second 
place.  And  as  his  intimacy  with  her 
strengthened,  the  thought  of  this  became 
hard  to  bear,  and  he  felt  that  when  Crawford 
arrived  his  sufferings  would  be  worse  than 
anything  he  had  yet  known.  But  he  went 
on  heedlessly  in  spite  of  it,  saying  doggedly 
to  himself,  when  any  thought  of  the  future 
forced  itself  into  his  mind — "  What  does  it 
matter  1  This  is  the  only  happiness  I  have 
ever  known,  or  ever  shall  know.  Let  the 
pain  come  afterwards.  I  will  go  away  before 
any  one  has  found  it  out ;  and  I  am  used  to 
bearing  pain." 
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Frank  therefore  yielded  williilgly  to  the 

Colonel-s  cordial  invitation  to  stay  with  them 

while  they  were  in  Toros,  and  spent  his  time 

in  riding  with  Edith  in  the  morning,  and 

.  driving  out  both  ladies  in  the  afternoon. 

Mark  Gait,  meanwhile,  devoted  himself  to 
the  Colonel  with  leech-like  assiduity  :  took 
him  to  call  upon  discreet  friends  of  his  own, 
and  filled  his  mind  with  such  glowing  ideas 
of  the  sheep  business,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Colonel's  ardent  wish  to  persuade  his  son 
to  return  to  England,  which  was  carefully 
fostered  by  Frank  Houghton,  he  would  have 
consented  to  give  Tom  a  thousand  pounds 
twice  over  for  investment  in  stock. 

Thus  the  days  passed  quickly  and  plea- 
santly for  the  visitors  at  Toros.  They  soon 
became  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
now  when  Frank  and  Edith  happened  to 
meet  Mr.  Timothy  Skeats,  he  exchanged  a 
pleasant  greeting  with  them.  Sometimes  he 
would  join  Frank  at  the  stable,  and  saddle 
Edith's  horse,  speaking  a  few  words  to  its 
mistress  on  the  step  of  the  hotel ;  and  once, 
when  Frank  was  called  away  for  a  minute, 
he  helped  her  to  mount.  She  grew  interested 
in  the  taciturn  respectful  young  man  with 
the  grave  brown  eyes,  and  experienced  no 
shock  when  he  made  a  casual  remark  one 
day  about  the  friend  her  father  expected  from 
the  old  country.  In  a  strange  land  a  slight 
acquaintance  goes  a  long  way,  and  there  was 
always  an  indefinable  somethine:  in  Timothy's 
manner  wUch  gave  the  impr^on  that  he 
did  not  speak  from  idle  curiosity.  So  Edith 
answered  him  frankly,  and  by  the  time 
Houghton  joined  them  —  it  was  on  the 
occasion  when  Timothy  had  placed  her  in  the 
saddle — fhey  had  had  quite  an  interesting 
little  conversation.  All  that  day  a  soft  light 
played  in  Timothy's  eyes,  and  his  friends 
found  him  so  silent  and  thoughtful  that 
Mrs.  Hynkins  asked  him  at  last  point-blank 
what  was  the  matter,  and  was  much  put  out 
at  the  unsatisfactory  answer  she  received. 
Every  day,  from  that  time  forth,  as  the 
afternoon  train  rolled  in,  Timothy  scanned 
the  passengers  with  an  anxious  eye.  On 
the  eleventh  day  he  saw  a  gentleman  step 
from  the  sleeping  cai',  whose  appearance 
made  him  exclaim  to  himself,  and  vigorously 
beckon  to  Frank  Houghton,  who  happened 
to  be  strolling  past  the  depot. 

The  stranger  was  an  Englishman,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that,  for  he  wore  a  suit 
of  grey  tweed,  and  carried  a  portmanteau. 
And  it  was  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
a  soldier,  for  his  shoulders  were  very  square, 
his  back  was  very  straight,  his  hair,  under 
the  "  helmet  cap  "  he  wore,  closely  cropped, 
and  there  was  that  indescribable  expression 


in  his  face,  called  by  some  people  command- 
ing, by  others  a  less  complimentary  term, 
and  which,  in  varying  degrees,  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments of  the  line. 

Mr.  Skeats  stepped  briskly  to  the  baggage 
car.  Here  his  mind  was  relieved  at  once, 
for  the  first  article  the  brakesmen  rolled  on 
to  the  platform  was  a  brand  new  Saratoga 
trunk,  marked  R.  Crawford.  TUe  owner  of 
the  trunk  came  up  at  this  moment  and  ad- 
dressed the  telegraph  operator. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  am  to  convey  mj 
luggage  to  the  hotel  1  I  see  you  have  no 
porters  here." 

Mr.  Skeats  eyed  the  speaker  attentively 
before  he  replied.  Major  Crawford  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  a  democratic  atmosphere, 
and  was  not  aware  how  keenly  a  Western 
American  resents  the  least  intimation  from 
a  foreigner  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  served 
in  any  way. 

After  staring  coolly  at  the  traveller  for 
several  seconds,  Timothy  replied  slowly — 

*^  Folk  generally  pack  their  own  baggage, 
sir,  in  this  country.  However," — here  a 
sudden  and  brilliant  notion  occurred  to 
him — "  there's  a  man  on  the  platform  now, 
who  might  do  the  job,  if  I  asked  him. 

"Frank,"  he  said  gravely,  as  the  stock- 
man came  up,  **  this  gentleman  ain't  partial 
to  hefting  his  trunk  as  far  as  Hynkins's ;  not 
strong  enough  I  presume.  I  told  him  it  was 
possible  you  might  do  it.  He's  the  man 
Eckersleys  are  expecting." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  coolness  of 
Timothy's  manner  as  he  made  this  proposal, 
and  Major  Crawfoixi  wondered  at  the  grim 
chuckles  with  which  it  was  greeted  by  the 
brakesmen  and  conductor.  He  turned  his 
back  upon  the  speaker  promptly,  and  looked 
curiously  at  Frank. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  carry  it,  my  man  ? " 
he  said  quietly.  "  It  is  almost  too  heavy 
for  one.  "  Shall  I  give  you  a  hand  ?  " 

The  stock-man  smiled,  "  I'll  manage  it  for 
you,  sir.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  please."  He 
lifted  the  great  box  with  ease,  and  balanced 
it  on  his  shoulder.  "  You  want  Hynkins'.s 
Hotel  do  you  1  Follow  me.  It's  close  to  the 
depot.  Good  afternoon,  boys,"  and  avray  he 
strode  at  a  pace  with  which  Major  Crawford 
found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up. 

Frank  glanced  anxiously  at  the  windows  of 
the  hotel  as  he  approached,  fearing  that  some 
of  the  Eckersley  family  might  be  looking 
out,  and  spoil  the  joke,  but  no  one  was  there, 
and  he  reached  the  doorstep  safely.  Here  he 
was  confronted  by  Mrs.  Hynkins,  who  raised 
her  eyebrows  at  the  strange  sight  to  such  a 
height  that  they  nearly  disappeared  altogether. 
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"Well!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  on 
airth—  " 

"  Gentleman  come  by  the  afternoon  train," 
said  Frank  with  an  affected  twang  in  his 
voice.  "Mr.  Skeats  give  .me  the  order. 
Where'U  I  dump  it  down,  Mis'  Hynkins  1 " 

"  Eh  1  Dumpit  1  Why,  come  this  way. 
Major  Crawford,  I  presume,"  and  she  bowed 
gravely  to  the  visitor,  who  took  off  his  hat 
politely,  feeling  vaguely  that  it  was  expected 
of  him.  "  We've  been  ready  for  you,  Major, 
for  some  days,"  Mrs.  Hynkins  continued, 
leading  the  way  up  stairs,  "  so  I'll  take  you 
straight  to  your  room.  Be  keerful  of  the 
steps,  Frank."  Then  she  muttered  to  herself 
under  her  breath,  "A  pretty  joke  this. 
Frank  a  carryin'  his  trunk.  His — of  all 
people — the  army-whipper-snap  1  I'd  ha' 
made  him  tote  it  himself,  that  I  would — but 
it's  Frank's  fimeral,  I  suppose." 

Crawford,  meanwhile,  sublimely  uncon- 
scious, followed  his  box  up  stairs,  abstracting 
some  change  from  his  purse  as  he  went  along ; 
and  when  Fi'ank  at  last  deposited  his  burden 
on  the  bedroom  floor,  handed  him  a  dollar 
with  a  gracious  smile. 

"Thank  you,  my  good  fellow.  I  should 
liave  been  in  rather  bad  plight  if  you  had 
not  come  to  my  assistance.  I  hope  we  shall 
see  one  another  again." 

"  It  is  possible,  sir,''  said  Frank,  touching 
his  hat,  and  accepting  the  dollar,  at  the 
same  time  frowning  darkly  at  Mrs.  Hynkins, 
who  evidently  disapproved  strongly  of  the 
length  to  which  the  joke  was  being  carried, 
and  seemed  on  the  point  of  spoiling  the  fun 
of  the  whole  affair.  Life  was  too  serious  to 
her  for  practical  jokes,  and  it  was  in  the 
most  sepulchral  of  tones  that  she  told  Craw- 
ford where  to  find  the  dining-room,  and 
promised  to  inform  Colonel  Eckersley  of  his 
arrival.  She  left  the  i-oom  without  com- 
mitting herself,  however. 

Major  Crawford,  left  alone,  looked  round 
him  with  an  approving  eye.  His  room 
was  clean  and  comfortable,  not  at  all  a  bad 
place  to  sleep  in.  He  opened  his  port- 
mant-eau  and  proceeded  to  attire  himself  in 
broadcloth,  and  while  he  dressed  to  ponder 
cheerfully  upon  his  position. 

*'So  lucky,  this  invitation  to  Colorado, 
coming  when  it  did,"  he  thought.  "  We 
shall  see  more  of  one  another  in  a  week  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  than  in  a  year  at  home. 
A  few  days  more  in  New  York  would  have 
been  pleasant  in  sonfb  ways,  but  it  was  the 
jjart  of  wisdom  to  cut  it  short.  Besides,  that 
frirrs  face  haunts  me.  I  must  know  how  I 
stand  with  her.  A  man  of  my  age  ought  to 
be  beyond  losing  his  head  so  completely. 
But  there  it  is — I  have  done  it,  and  must 


settle  this  matter  before  I  leave  her  again, 
or  life  will  not  be  worth  living." 

His  toilet  was  now  completed,  and  he  made 
his  way  to  the  lower  story,  as  directed  by 
Mrs.  Hynkins.  The  Eckei^eys  greeted  him 
warmly. 

"  So  the  attractions  of  New  York  proved 
greater  than  you  expected,"  said  the  Colonel 
smiling. 

"  They  were  not  great  enough  to  keep  me 
there  longer  than  I  could  help,"  answered 
Crawford  gravely,  looking  at  Edith.  "I 
hope  you  are  enjoying  the  prairies,  Miss 
Eckei-sley." 

"Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  she  said  smiling 
brightly — far  more  brightly  than  Crawford 
approved  of,  when  he  heard  the  conclusion 
of  her  sentence.  "An  old  friend  of  ours 
who  lives  here  has  been  teaching  me  to  ride 
wild  horses.  I  am  getting  quite  reckless, 
and  horrify  mamma  by  proposing  to  learn 
the  art  of  lassoing  cattle." 

Mrs.  Eckersley  laughed  nervously. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  are  very  venture- 
some. If  Frank  were  not  so  prudent  and  re- 
liable, I  should  really  be  anxious  sometimes." 

Crawford  started  slightly. 

"Frank,  did  you  sayl  Ah,  of  course,  I 
remember,  Frank  Houghton,  Tom's  old 
friend.  Excuse  my  exclamation,  but  the 
name  forcibly  reminded  me  of  my  exper- 
iences this  morning.  There  seems  to  be  an 
opening  for  a  railway  porter  in  these  parts. 
Colonel.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
get  any  one  to  convey  my  box  from  the 
station.  A  wretched  little  snob  on  the  plat- 
form— some  species  of  railway  clerk  I  fancy — 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  to  carry  it  my- 
self. However,  a  good  Samaritan,  in  the 
shape  of  a  burly  shepherd,  or  farm  hand, 
came  up  at  the  moment,  and  bore  the  trunk 
off  to  the  Hotel  as  if  it  were  a  toy.  How 
did  you  fare  ] " 

"Hynkins,  the  hotel  keeper  here,  managed 
that,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling  at  the  young 
man's  disgust  at  Western  manners.  "  That  is 
the  proper  course,  I  believe — to  leave  your 
baggage  behind  you,  and  specify  it  to  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  where  you  are  staying  ; 
he  then  makes  the  necessary  arrangements." 

"I  wonder  who  your  porter  could  be?" 
said  Edith  thoughtfully.  "The  other  man 
must  have  been  Mr.  Skeats,  the  telegraph 
operator.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
was  rude.     He  is  very  polite  to  us." 

Crawford  laughed. 

"I  don't  bear  malice.  Perhaps  I  took  it 
too  much  for  granted  that  it  was  his  business 
to  look  after  me.  The  other  fellow  is  easily 
describable.  A  tremendously  big  man,  with 
a  curly  brown  beard,  and  dressed    in  some 
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sort  of  gray  leather.  Not  bad  looking  for 
one  of  his  class.  A  riding  man  apparently, 
for  he  wore  long  boots,  and  heavy  spurs." 

"  Would  you  recognize  him,  do  you  think, 
if  you  were  to  see  him  somewhat  differently 
dressed  ? " 

Edith  spoke  in  a  constrained  tone,  for  a 
strong  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the 
"  tremendously  big  man,"  seized  her,  and  she 
felt  a  sudden  quick  resentment  of  the  Major's 
patronizing  tone. 

"Undoubtedly  I  should,"  he  replied 
emphatically.  "  I  am  sure  there  are  not  two 
such  men,  in  this  small  place.  Why — who  ? 
— Good  Heavens  1 " 

The  door  had  opened  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  Frank  Houghton,  still  clad  in  his 
suit  of  gray  buckskin,  looking  more  gigantic 
in  the  small  room  than  he  had  done  outside, 
stooped  to  enter.  He  smiled  mischievously 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  blank  expression  of 
Crawford's  face,  especially  when  Colonel 
Eckersley,  still  unconscious  of  the  previous 
miseting  between  them,  said  briskly,  '*  Craw- 
ford, let  me  imtroduce  the  man  of  whom 
Edith  was  speaking  just  now,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton." 

"  I  thought  it  was  probable  that  we  should 
see  one  another  again,"  said  the  stockman, 
in  his  natural  voice,  extending  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  Major  Crawford  made  no 
reply ;  the  conjunction  of  circumstances  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  man  of  the  world  as 
he  was,  he  blushed  as  he  remembered'  the 
dollar,  and  his  comment  upon  Frank's  ap- 
pearance a  minute  ago.  He  quickly  re- 
covered however  and  grasped  the  proffered 
hand  warmly. 

"It  is  exceedingly  generous  of  you  to  take 
my  gross  rudeness  so  good-humouredly,  Mr. 
Houghton.  Let  me  make  a  public  apology 
at  once.  Miss  Eckersley,  this  is  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  was  speaking  just  now,  and 
to  whom  I  must  ever  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  kind  assistance." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Frank,  heartily  joining  in  the  laugh  which 
the  Colonel  gave,  as  he  perceived  the  true 
position  of  affairs.  "  I  ought  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  for  the  practical  joke.  And  talk- 
ing of  generosity — remember  the  dollar." 

"  Did  he  give  you  as  much  as  that  1 " 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  laughing  again. 
"  What  scandalous  over  payment ! " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir,"  said  Frank  gravely, 
dropping  the  coin  with  a  chink  upon  Craw- 
ford's plate.  "I  should  have  refused  to 
leave  the  place  if  I  had  received  less." 

They  were  now  seated  at  dinner,  and  the 
episode  of  the  morning  thus  pleasantly  dis- 
~osed  of,  the  talk  turned  upon  England  and 


English  friends.  Frank  quickly  dropped  out 
of  it,  and  sat  silent,  quietly  observant  of  the 
new-comer. 

Several  times,  during  their  rides  together, 
Edith  had  spoken  of  Major  Crawford  in  a 
manner  that  convinced  Frank  she  had  a 
regard  for  her  father's  friend,  which  might 
very  easily  become  something  more  than 
friendship,  if  it  was  not  so  already.  He 
noticed,  also,  that  she  seldom  talked  about 
him  in  the  presence  of  her  parents — a  bad 
sign.  It  was  only  when  they  were  pacing 
quietly  along  some  old  trail,  or  winding  in 
and  out  of  dark  canons,  and  over  long 
stretches  of  sage-brush,  and  curly  prairie 
grass,  that  she  spoke  freely  of  Major  Craw- 
ford— how  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field;  how  much  he  was  respected 
in  the  county  for  his  good  management 
of  his  estate  ;  how  highly  her  father  thought 
of  his  prospects  in  the  army.  Frank  had 
listened  patiently  to  this,  and  encouraged 
her  to  go  on  by  expressing  interest  and 
sympathy,  t-aking  a  grim  pleasure  in  the 
situation,  as  his  own  place  in  her  affections 
became  clear  to  him. 

He  was  her  brother  now,  as  he  had  been 
in  old  days.  She  had  told  him  a  great  deal 
about  herself  during  these  quiet  rides,  giving 
her  confidences  as  simply,  he  thought,  as  she 
would  have  done  to  Tom.  It  was  his  business 
to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  this  trust, 
and  at  whatever  cost  to  himself  he  must 
never  let  her  see  again  that  he  ever  wished 
to  be,  or  thought  of  being,  anything  more 
than  her  faithful  friend. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  gave 
up  his  place  beside  her  at  table,  to  Crawford, 
and  left  him  to  pay  all  the  little  att-entions 
which  had  been  his  own  business  hitherto, 
and  which  he  had  taken  as  his  right. 

Edith,  herself,  was  perfectly  happy  at  this 
moment.  A  vague  longing  for  home,  which 
had  crept  into  her  heart  more  than  ouce 
lately,  seemed  to  die  away  as  she  listened  to 
Crawford's  well  modulated  voice,  and  felt 
the  charm  of  his  grave  courtesy.  His  very 
dress  was  a  relief  to  her  eyes,  tired  of  buck- 
skin and  leather. 

And  Major  Crawford  was  at  his  best  to- 
day. The  way  in  which  Edith  had  greeteil 
him,  and  the  brightness  of  her  manner  now. 
gave  him  more  hope  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before,  and  he  was  corr&spondingly  cheerful 
and  talkative.  More  ^han  once,  when  he 
looked  up  to  answer  a  question,  there  was  an 
expression  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes  thut 
made  Frank  wince  sorely,  and  ponder 
seriously  upon  a  good  excuse  for  leavin-r 
Toros.  It  must  come  to  this  very  soon.  B^ 
could  bear  to  see  Edith's  liking  for  Crawf onu 
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but  he  could  not  bear  to  see  Crawford  make 
love  to  Edith.  As  they  left  the  table,  and 
he  followed  the  Colonel  to  the  smoking  room, 
he  felt  faint  with  controlling  himself.  Yet 
it  had  only  been  for  half  an  hour.  A  quiet 
cigar,  while  Major  Crawford  and  the  Colonel 
talked  army  gossip,  did  him  good.  He  would 
not  go  yet,  he  thought.  For  Tom's  sake  he 
must  stay  if  it  were  possible.  The  matter 
should  be  compromised  by  his  finding  busi- 
ness to  occupy  his  time  in  the  day,  which 
would  allow  him  to  return  to  Toros  in  the 
evening.  This  intention  he  quietly  an- 
nounced to  Mrs.  Eckersley,  at  tea.  Edith, 
who  was  listening  to  an  account  which  Craw- 
ford was  giving  of  a  new  play,  looked  quickly 
up. 

"  Oh,  Frank  1  how  very  disappointing.  I 
was  telling  Major  Crawford  a  little  while 
ago  of  the  beautiful  ride  we  went  the  other 
day  to  Chico  Springs,  and  had  planned  that 
we  should  all  go  there  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  my  absence  will  make  any 
difference,"  said  Fiink  gently,  "  but  I  must 
go.  My  foreman  will  think  something  has 
happened  to  me,  if  I  do  not  pay  him  a  visit. 
I  do  not  see,  though,"  he  continued  slowly, 
thoughtfully  stirring  his  coffee,  "  why  this 
should  prevent  the  expedition,  Edith.  You 
cannot  lose  your  way  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  track,  and  you  are  quite  able,  now, 
to  manage  Jeanette  without  my  assistance." 

"  I  hope.  Miss  Eckersley,"  chimed  in 
Crawford  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach, 
''that  you  will  allow  me  to  escort  you  to 
Chico  Springs,  even  though  we  cannot  have 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Houghton's  company. 
I  will  guarantee  to  bring  you  home  safely." 

*^  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  she  answered 
smiling.  '^  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  can  find 
the  way.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
cannot  go  with  us,  Frank." 

There  was  a  ring  of  genuine  regret  in 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  which  comforted 
Frank  Houghton's  soul,  and  he  started  off 
at  sunrise  the  next  morning  in  a  more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  he  could  have 
expected. 

He  returned  early,  for  everything  was 
going  smoothly  at  his  ranche.  On  the 
way  back  he  struck  the  road  which  led 
from  Chico  Springs  to  Toros,  and  had  not 
pursued  it  very  far,  before  he  saw  two 
figures  in  front  of  him,  recognizable  at 
once  9A  Edith  and  Major  Crawford. 

Frank's  heart  beat  frightfully  fast  as  he 
approached  them.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  they  were  to  start 
directly  after  breakfast.  Had  something 
happened  since  they  left  the  hotel  1  He  put 
his  horse  to  the  gallop. 


"  You  have  had  a  long  excursion  1 "  he  said 
questioningly  as  he  caught  them  up. 

"We  lost  our  way,"  replied  Crawford, 
"  and  only  discovered  the  right  path  after  a 
long  hunt.  Miss  Eckersley  is  sadly  tired,  I 
fear." 

Frank  glanced  quickly  at  the  girl,  and 
noticed  that  she  was  very  pale. 

"Have  you  had  anything  to  eat]"  he 
said  anxiously. 

"Yes.  Major  Crawford  fortunately 
brought  some  sandwiches.  It  is  all  my 
fault."  She  smiled,  and  tried  to  speak 
lightly.  "  I  suppose  I  talked  too  fast,  for  all 
at  once  I  found  that  I  did  not  know  where 
we  were,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  we 
wandered  blindly  about  trying  to  retrace  our 
steps.  I  shall  never  ask  Major  Crawford 
to  trust  to  my  guidance  again." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  you  will,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  I  have  learnt  a  lesson  in  prairie-lore  by 
which  I  hope  to  profit.  Havc  you  ever  been 
lost  on  the  prairie,  Mr.  Houghton  %  " 

"Once,  four  years  ago.  I  was  out  with 
sheep,  and  was  without  food  or  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  an  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament, if  you  are  alone.  Not  quite  so 
bad,  though,  when  you  have  a  companion  to 
share  your  anxieties  and  sandwiches." 

He  smiled  grimly,  and  there  was  a  slight 
bitterness  in  his  tone  which  Edith  would  have 
noticed  had  she  been  less  weary.  But  she 
was  so  tired  that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  sit 
in  her  saddle,  and  her  only  thought  at  this 
moment  was  whether  the  roll  of  prairie 
which  lay  in  front  of  them  was  the  last  they 
would  have  to  surmount  before  reaching 
Toros. 

Frank  misinterpreted  her  silence — as  men 
in  his  condition  will.  He  did  not  know  how 
weary  she  was,  and  her  quietness  irritated  him. 
Probably  Crawford  had  spoken,  and  she  was 
wishing  all  third  parties  out  of  the  way. 
He  felt  as  if  he  could  have  been  rude  enough 
to  take  the  Major  aside  and  ask  him.  How 
complacent  and  self-satisfied  the  man  looked. 
The  accepted  lover  every  inch  of  him  ! 

Major  Crawford,  for  his  part,  had  divined 
the  feelings  of  the  stock-man,  for  Frank's 
face  was  always  a  clear  index  to  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  his  earnest  looks  at  dinner  had 
not  been  unnoticed  by  the  soldier.  He  felt 
genuine  regret  that  the  poor  fellow  should 
make  such  a  fool  of  himself,  and  once  even 
considered  the  advisability  of  giving  him  a 
little  good  advice.  The  notion  was  dismissed, 
however,  when  he  glanced  at  Frank's  face  a 
second  time.  "  Why  the  deuce  doesn't  the 
fellow  go  away  altogether? "  he  thought  irrit- 
ably. "  Case  of  moth  and  candle  I  suppose.  I 
should  have  given  him  credit  for  more  sense." 
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The  roll  of  prairie  the  riders  were  mount- 
ing was  the  last,  as  Edith  hoped,  and  the 
horses,  in  sight  of  home,  galloped  on  at  speed. 
Frank,  noticed  now,  for  the  first  time,  how 
exhausted  the  girl  was,  and  a  great  tender- 
ness filled  his  heart,  driving  away  all  selfish 
thoughts.  When  they  pulled  up  before  the 
hotel  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  gently 
drew  the  reins  from  her  hands. 

"  Edith,  you  are  worn  out.  Let  me  lift 
you  down." 

She  smiled  at  the  offer,  but  did  not  refuse 
it,  and  to  Crawford's  unspeakable  disgust, 
Frank  swung  her  lightly  to  the  ground,  and 
she  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  of  the  hotel 
leaning  heavily  upon  his  arm. 

The  most  aggiWvating  part  of  the  affair 
was,  that  Crawford  had  especially  planned 
^ve  minutes  before  to  do  this  thing  himself. 

Edith  was  so  tired  after  her  ride  that  she 
did  not  appear  at  tea,  but  Mrs.  Eckersley 
assured  Major  Crawford  in  answer  to  his 
anxious  inquiries,  that  a  good  night  was  all 
that  she  required,  and  volunteered  a  cordial 
opinion  that  the  day  had  been  a  most  enjoy- 
able one  for  her.  The  Major,  himself,  being 
unused  to  much  exercise,  felt  decidedly  stiff 
and  weary,  and  left  the  Colonel  and  Frank 
to  smoke  their  cigars  alone. 

Colonel  Eckersley  was  in  an  exceedingly 
cheerful  temper  that  evening,  and  spoke  more 
affectionately  to  Frank  than  he  had  done  since 
his  first  arrival  at  Toros.  The  Colonel  was 
so  peculiarly  gracious,  indeed,  that  Frank 
suspected  there  was  something  on  his  mind, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  he  said  abruptly, 
after  a  long  pause  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Major  Crawford  ? 
A  capital  fellow,  eh  ] " 

Frank  guessed  what  was  coming  now. 
There  was  a  benevolent  and  complacent  smile 
on  the  Colonel's  face,  as  he  asked  the  question, 
which  was  unmistakable. 

"I  agree  with  you,  sir,"  he  said  with 
decision. 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  the  other  slowly,  observ- 
ing the  young  man  keenly  while  he  spoke. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Frank.  I 
always  feel,  my  dear  fellow,  as  if  you  were  a 
son  of  my  own — an  elder  brother  to  Tom 
and  Edith."  The  Colonel  stopped,  for  Frank's 
lips  had  moved,  but  he  did  not  speak,  and 
having  waited  a  moment  for  him  to  do  so, 
the  Colonel  continued  : 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure,  therefore,  to  find 
that  you  share  my  feeling  about  Crawford ; 
for,  Frank,"  the  Colonel  bent  forward  and 
lowered  his  voice,  "  I  may  tell  you,  in  strict 
confidence,  that  before  so  very  long  I  hope 


he  will  be  something  more  than  a  friend  to 
me.     You  know  what  I  mean  1 " 

"  He  is  a  very  fortunate  man.  Colonel." 

Frank's  voice  was  perfectly  steady,  but  his 
eyes  fell  before  the  other's  questioning  look. 
His  lips  triembled  in  spite  of  tremendous 
efforts  to  retain  his  self-control,  and  he 
turned  away  his  head.  There  was  a  deep 
silence  for  some  minutes,  then  the  Colonel 
laid  a  hand  upon  the  stockman's  broad 
shoulder,  and  said  tenderly  : 

"Frank,  my  dear  lad,  I  am  very,  very 
sorry." 

Houghton  started.  He  had  not  a  notion 
that  any  one  had  seen  his  feelings,  Colonel 
Eckersley  least  of  alL 

"  Why — sir  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"Why,  Frank?  I  need  not  tell  you 
why.  I  should  not  have  spoken  had  I  not 
noticed  the  expression  of  your  face  when 
you  came  in  to-night  from  the  ride.  Bear 
up,  lad,  bear  up.  You  will  get  over  it,  be- 
lieve me.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little 
time.  I  have  gone  through  the  same  thing 
myself." 

Frank  smiled  bitterly. 

"  A  little  time,"  he  murmured.  *•  How 
long,  how  longi"  Then  he  straighten^ 
himself,  and  faced  the  Colonel  steadily. 

"  They  are  engaged  ? " 

"No,  not  quite  that.  At  least  I  fancy 
not.  But  Crawford  has  spoken  to  me,  and 
my  wife  tells  me  that  she  has  no  doubt  of 
Edith's  feelings  in  the  matter,  therefore  it 
is  at  most  only  a  question  of  a  little  time 
and  opportunity.  Crawford  is  a  clear-headed 
fellow  though,  and  will  not  speak  too  soon." 

"  No,  not  too  soon." 

Frank  echoed  the  words  drearily.  He 
felt  numb,  and  dazed,  and  unable  to  think 
clearly.  He  had  received  a  crushing  blow, 
which  was  none  the  lighter  because  it  had 
been  expected. 

Presently  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  and 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you.  Colonel,  to  tell 
me  this.  I  must  leave  Toros.  But  we  will 
discuss  that  question  to-morrow.  You  need 
not  be  anxious  about  me.  I  have  not  been 
nourishing  any  false  hopes.  All  I  ever 
wished,  all  I  Avish  now,  is  that  she  may  be 
happy.     God  bless  her ! " 

His  voice  broke  at  the  end,  and  wringing 
Colonel  Eckersley 's  hand  he  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"  I  did  it,  Mary,"  said  the  Colonel  to  his 
wife  an  hour  later.  "  And  I  am  glad  I  did 
it.  But  I'd  i-ather  be  blown  from  a  cannon  ^ 
mouth,  my  dear,  than  do  it  again." 


{To  be  continued.) 


ABINGDON. 


r  ia  a  creBceut 

softly  -  flowing 
Thames      some 
six  miles  down- 
ward from  Ox- 
ford is  the  old 
town  of  Abing- 
don,    rich      in 
monkish  legend 
and     historical 
associations    of 
old    time,    rich 
too  in  the  exist- 
ing relics  and  picturesque  beauty  of  to^aj. 
Its    old-fashioned  gardens  stretching  down 
to  the  river,  its  old  red  roofs  and  white  gables 
beautiful  at  dawD  and  sunset,  its  wharves 
and   warehouses    with   laden    barges    lying 
moored  beneath  their  shadow,  savour  more 
of  rent  and  quietude  than  of  the  toil  and 
turmoil  of  a  utilitarian  age. 

Yet,  looking  back  over  its  past  history, 
one  learns  that  Abingdon  was  "  a  large  and 
wealthy  city,  an  abode  of  kings,  and  where 
when  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  being  determined  a  vast  multitude  of 
people  assembled."  So  says  the  old  chroni- 
cler, and  indeed  were  there  no  written  record 
estant  the  "  stones "  themselves  would 
testify,  for  there  is  scarce  an  old  wall  bat 
has  some  portion  of  its  masonry  comprising 
sculptured  remains,  brought  no  doubt  from 
the  far-famed  abbey,  which  after  the  time  of 
its  dissolution  was  used  as  a  quarry. 

A  hill  richly  wooded  about  three  miles  to 
northward  of  the  town,  beautiful  in  spring- 
tide with  primrose  and  hyacinth,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  site  of  Abingdon  Abbey, 
and  a  legend   tells  how  a  certain  British 


nobleman  named  Aben,  escaping  from  the 
slaughter  by  Hengist  in  the  year  460  took 
up  his  abode  in  this  wood  and,  building  for 
himself  a  small  oratory  or  chapel,  lived  a  life 
of  great  piety  and  seclusion.  One  day,  so 
the  story  goes,  feeling  very  thirsty  he  knelt 
down  and  prayed  to  Almighty  God,  who 
forthwith  sent  a  epriag  of  pure  and  spark- 
ling water  bubbling  up  from  the  ground 
before  him. 

This  spring  being  always  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
its  locality  should  in  after  years  have  been 
chosen  for  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
boQsa 

Here,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  Hean,  a  nephew  of  Gissa  (Cissa  was  a 
petty  king  of  Wessex),  commenced  to  build  a 
house  "  in  honour  of  Ood  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  but  (and  the  legendary  element 
again  prevails)  his  work  did  not  prosper; 
what  was  built  up  one  day  fell  down  the 
next.  Now  building  was  building  in  those 
days,  therefore  such  an  event  could  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  divine  interposition.  At 
this  juncture  a  certain  hermit  who  lived  in  a 
neighbouring  wood  appeared  and  narrated  to 
Hean  a  vision  he  had  had,  proving  beyond 
all  doubt  the  Almighty's  disapproval  of  the 
site  chosen  and  further  directing  him  to 
remove  to  a  place  three  miles  distant  called 
Seukesham,  the  ancient  name  of  Abingdon, 
and  there  a  sign  would  be  given  him  where 
he  should  build.  This  Hean  accordingly  did, 
and  five  yeai-s  after  saw  the  completion  of 
his  house  "  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  of  which  he  himself  became  the  first 

So  was  th^Abbey  of  Abingdon  founded,  and 
so   it  remained    in  great  prosperity  until  a 


Danish  inroad  during  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred  drove  the  monks  from  their  cloister  and 
left  the  merciless  invaders  to  do  their  worst. 

The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  the  shrines  of  the  saints 
pillaged  and  the  ssCTed  vessels  melted  to 
make  bracelets  for  heathen  gods. 

In  963  St.  Ethelwold,  who  was  then  abbot, 
made  good  these  devastations,  and  the  Abing- 
don chronicle  tells  how  this  saintly  artist 
wrought  with  his  own  hands  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  beautiful  sanctuary.  A 
reredos  with  the  images  of  the  twelve 
apostles  in  gold  and  silver,  set  above  the 
high  altar,  a  huge  golden  wheel  with  twelve 


During  the  year  1327,  in  consequence  of 
a  long-standing  qu&rret  about  a  fair,  the 
abbey  was  sacked  by  the  townsmen  of  Abing- 
don, assisted  by  numerous  scholars,  so  called, 
from  Oxford,  "  who  were,"  says  Anthony  k 
Wood  in  biB  history  of  the  University,  "  of  a 
desperate  condition  andglad  of  any  diversion 
rather  than  study." 

From  the  effects  of  this  blow  the  abbey 
only  partially  recovered,  and  its  history  right 
onward  to  the  time  of  "Henry  the  Eighth's 
Beformation  "  is  of  no  great  moment. 

Thomas  Pentecost,  the  last  abbot,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and    for   his   ready  compliance   was 


suspended  lamps  and  countless  little  silver 
bells,  and  three  crosses  of  silver  each  four  feet 
in  length  were  among  the  many  works  which 
had    been  the  outcome   of   his   own    handi- 

Abingdon  possessed  yet  another  tkiUed 
goldsmith  in  the  person  of  its  abbot  Spar- 
havoc,  whom  William  the  Conqueror  com- 
missioned to  fashion  a  royal  crown,  but  for 
Kome  cause  or  another  he  decamped  with  the 
materials. 

In  1094  the  Conqueror  spent  his  Easter  in 
Abingdon,  where  he  was  splendidly  entei- 
tained  by  Richard  D'Oilly,  the  builder  nt 
Oxford  Castle,  and  on  his  departure  entrusted 
his  favourite  son,  Henry  I.,  to  the  care  of 
Reginald  the  abbot,  under  whose  tuition  in 
the  abbey  school  he  so  far  distinguished  him- 
self as  to  earn  the  name  of  "  Beauclerc." 


rewarded   with  a  considerable  pension  anii 
the  manor  of  Oumnor  for  life,  the  same 

"Ciuimor  Hall  mi  kme  and  drear," 

where  in  after  years  the  unhappy  Amy  Rob- 
sart  Countess  of  Leicester  met  with  hertragir 

Considering  its  vast  extent  little  now  r^ 
mains  of  this  once  famous  abbey  ;  a  flowery 
tract  of  greensward  marks  the  site  oncp 
occupied  by  the  gi-eater  portion  of  it,  hul 
here  not  one  stone  has  been  left  upon 
another. 

Through  the  abbey  gateway  and  down  a 
narrow  lane  to  the  right  are  some  portion.* 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century  with 
long  sloping  red  roofs  clinging  lovingly  about 
them  AS  though  they  would  support  tliem  in 


their  old  age,  and  a  beautiful  chimaej'-Bhaft 
with  v&Qe  a-top,  rusty  and  old,  rises  fair 
above  the  ridge  tiles,  and  looks  graciously 
down  upon  the  little  goi-den  plots  below, 
made  bright  with  yellow  marigolds. 

Hard  by  is  the  abbey  mill  mmbling  and 
shaking  as  of  old  with  white  foam  flashing 
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with  and  a  cross  fashioned,  which  at  her 
death  was  btiried  with  her.  On  the  site  of 
this  old  nunnery  the  church  of  St.  Helen 
now  stands  ;  its  spire,  a  Jandmark  for  many 
miles,  and  its  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century 
watch  over  the  town.  There  are  monuments 
of  noble  and  pious  benefactors  within  the 
beautiful  five-aisled  church,  but  there  are 
besides  traces  of  the  Cromwellites,  who  in 
1644  quartered  their  troops  in  it,  and  to 
whom  nought  came  amiss  in  works  of 
vandalism. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  I^dy  aisle  a  beau~ 
tiful  painted  roof  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  with  figures  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  under  richly  carvMl  canopies,  bears  a 
Latin  inscription  recording  the  names  of 
William  Beve,  the  founder  of  the  chapel ; 
Henry,  sumamed  Bemyngtone,  who  gave  the 
sacred  vestments,  and  a  silver  crucifix  for 
the  shrine ;  and  William  Cholsey,  who  re- 
paired the  roof  at  his  own  cost.  There  is 
also  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  commencing 
somewhat  in  this  wise  : — "  O  Virgin,  star  of 
ocean,  mayest  thou  lead  to  heavenly  bliss 
after  the  wars  of  this  world  are  ended,  those 
thy  servants  who  built  this  chapel,"  but  the 


T*vm  a  Dniufiiii  I>t'  Louia  D 


out  at  the  mill-tail.  There  is  such  an  old- 
world  air  about  it,  one  almost  expects  to  see 
the  mtller'monks  going  to  and  fro  at  their 
work,  and  the  doves  clustering  about  it 
fieem  to  add  to  its  )>eace.  Above  the  mill- 
dam,  where  the  eddying  waters  run  swiftly 
under  the  pollards,  there  are  traces  of  the 
old  fonndations  upon  the  banks,  and  lying 
hack  somewhat  from  the  stream  are  the 
remains  of  what  was  formerly  a  dormitory 
<)f  fine  timber  construction,  now  used  as  a 
hayloft. 

The  mill-stream  was  made  during  the 
abbacy  of  St.  Ethelwold,  under  whose  direc- 
tion also  the  channel  of  that  part  of  the 
river  skirting  the  town  was  deepened.  Dur- 
ing these  operations  a  very  curious  cross — 
the  chronicler  calls  it  "the  black  cross" — 
was  discovered,  and  tradition  points  to  it  as 
having  belong^  to  a  certain  abbess  Ceols- 
witha  or  Cilia,  sister  to  Hean,  the  founder 

«f  the  abbey,  who  established  a  nunnery  near  extending  westward  is  the  inscription  :- 
the  Thames  at  a  place— either  before  or 
afterwards — called  Helenstow.  It  appeai-s 
that  she,  having  obtained  one  of  the  nails  of 
our  Lord's  passion  from  her  countrywoman 
St.  Helena,  caused  iron  to  be  mis^  there- 


whole   is   much   obliterated.      On    the   roof 


"  In  the  worship  of  our  Ladv 
Pray  for  Nicholas  Gold  and  Amie. " 


Nicholas  Gold  v 


bdo  ABia 

the  Guild  of  Holy  Rood  in  Abingdon,  as  was 
also,  though  in  later  years,  Roger  Amyce, 
who  built  the  south  aisle  ;  and  Wiiliam  Lee, 
whose  portrait  with  genealogical  tree  hangs 
in  the  aisle  of  St.  Katherine,  was  one  of  the 
early  Governora  of  Christ's  Hospital.  He — 
the  said  William — seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  family  man,  for  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  "  he  had  in  hb  lifetime  issue  from  hiB 
loins  200  lacking  but  three,"  that  is  seventeen 
children  (of  whom  15  were  by  his  second 
wife),  seventy'eight  grandchildren  and  one 
hundred  and  two 
great  -  graudchil- 


JVPH  a  Draulnt  »|t  Louis  Davis. 

chamber  known  as  the  •'  Exchequer,"  are 
preserved  to  this  day  many  deeds  and  other 
valuable  manuscripts  relative  to  the  brother- 
hood of  Holy  Emd  or  Holy  Cross  from  its 
earliest  foundation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  abbey,  and  its  brethren,  who 
consisted  of  the  townsfolk,  set  up  a  sumptuous 
rood  or  cross  in  St.  Helen's  Church,  and 
maintained  a  priest  to  say  mass  and  pray 
daily  for  the  benefactors  of  the  said  rood, 
besides  busying  themselves  in  all  works  of 
charity.     Therefore  it  was  that  the  town  did 


not  suffer  to  so  great  an  extent  by  the  dis- 
solution of  its  abbey  as  might  have  been 
espected,  inasmuch  as  the  fraternity  of  Holy 
Cross  had  for  many  years  been  rising  inW 
eminence  whilst  the  abbey  through  the 
dissolute  habits  of  its  monks  had  been  sink- 
ing into  disrepute.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
the  fraternity  was  remodelled,  and  the  pre- 
sent Christ's  Hospital  founded. 

Christ's  Hospital  is  one  of  the  three  old 
almshouses     surrounding     the     churchyard 
with  long  black  wooden  cloisters  under  the 
shade  of  lindens  and  a  quaint  lantern  with 
gilded  vane  rising  from  the  centre  of  its  roof, 
t  long  cloisters  are  scriptural  texts 
ad  oaken  benches  where  the  alms- 
bhe  long  summer  evenings  looking 
he  quiet  churchyard, 
the  lantern  a  panelled  hall,  where 
a  offered  every  week-day  moming. 
ortraits     of     pious    founders   and 
I ;  but  they  are  busg  so  high,  one 
^    has   to  strain  one's   neck  to 
,      look  at  them.     The  boy-king 
Edward     71.,    who     appears 
diminutive    enough    beside    hi$ 
charter  of  foundation,  which  he 
is  holding,  is  side  by  side  with 
the  co-founder.  Sir  John  Mason, 
whose  wonderful  life  story  is  told 
in  a  curious  old  volume  prcGerveil 
in  the  archives  of  the    hospitul 
written  in  1627  by  one  Master 
Francis   Little    and    entitled  A 
Monujiient   of  Christian  ifuniji- 
cence,  "  Wherein  the  Honourable 
memorie  of  the  chiefe    benefac- 
tours  both  of  the  ould  Frat«mitie 
of  the  Holy  Crosse  and  the  new 
foundacion   of  the    Hospital   of 
Christ  in  Abingdon  in  the  Conn- 
tie   of    Berks    is   registred   and 
immortalized  to  God's  glorie  and 
to  their   everlasting   praise  and 
for  the  inviting  of  posteritie  to  ye 
imitation    of     their     charitable 
bountie." 
Portraits   of    many   Abingdon    worthie^i, 
whoee  charitable  deeds  are  I'ecorded  in  the 
delightful    biographies   in    which   the  pious 
Francis  revels,  and   which   he  holds  to  be 
"  farre  more  durable  than  Marble  Pillars,  or 
the  Statues  of  the  moste  Lasting  MetlaU." 
are  hung  beside  those  already  mentioned  anil 
a  Tudor  oriel  has  some  of  their  armu  em- 
blazoned therein. 

A  curious  but  naive  description  of  the 
building  of  Abingdon  and  Oulham  briil<;es  is 
still  preserved  on  a  tablet  banging  in  the 
HtMpital  hall,  written  and  set  up  ta  the  diiy^ 


of  Henry  VI.  by  Richard  Fannande,  an  iron- 
monger of  the  town. 

It  appears  that  there  were  in  olden  times 
two  very  dangerous  fords  upon 'the  river 
going  by  the  names  of  Borough-ford  and 
Culham-ford,  the  scenes  of  frequent  mishaps, 
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23,  1416,  "  gave  leave  and  licence  unto  John 
Huchion,  John  Brite  and  the  commons  of 
Abingdon  to  erect  and  build  the  said  bridges, 
and  raise  and  make  the  said  way  at  their 
own  coats  and  charges,  the  alms  of  the  town, 
and   the   benevolence   of    well'disposed  per- 

The  prime  mover  in  this  work  was  Jeffrey 
Barbour,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Abingdon 
(his  braes  is  preserved  in  St.  Helen's  Church, 
and  praises  are  lavished  upon  him  both  by 
the  pious  Francis  and  poetic  Kichard  afore- 
mentioned), who  gave  a  thousand  marks  (a 
sum  very  considerable  in  those  days)  towards 
the  building  of  the  bridges  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  causeway  between  them. 

The  traffic  thus  brought  to  the  town  was 
the  means  of  establishing  for  Abingdon  a 
commercial  reputation  of  no  mean  order. 
The  high  road  from  Oloucestei-  to  London 
now  lay  through  it,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence its  market  greatly  increased.  The 
fraternity  of  Holy  Cross  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  greater  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  and  abont  the  town,  as  many  of 
their  ancient  deeds  still  show,  and  much  of 
their  mon^iy  appears  to  have  been  expended 
in  the  beautifying  of  the  town  and  its 
churches.  Tliey  enriched  the  church  of  St. 
Helen  with  costly  painted  windows,  and 
buUt  a  stately  market-<!roes,  which  they 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  saints  and 
kings  set  under  canopies,  and  escutcheons 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  then 
brethren  carved  and  embellished 


fVim  •  Drmdnt  bt  JjOVIt  Divis 


passengers  with  their  cattle,  goods  and 
wares  being  frequently  drowned  whilst  en 
deavouring  to  cross  them.  The  ferrymen, 
too,  must  have  been  knaves,  for  says  the 
poet    ironmonger : — 

"  Few  folke  there  were  coude  that  wey  wende 
But  they  wa^ed  a  wed  or  payed  of  her  purse 
And  if  It  were  a  bej^er  had  breed  in  hie  bagge 
He  schulde  be  ryght  soone  i  bid  for  to  goo 

aboute 
And  of  the  poor  penylea  the  hireward  wold 

habbe 
A  hood  or  a  girdel  and  let  hem  goo  withonte." 


IViiii  B  Drmdnf  by  Louis  Datis. 


It  was  in  consideration  of  these  dangers 

andinconveniences  that  the  brethren  of  Holy  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the 

Cross  applied  to  King  Henry  V.,  who  by  his  one   erected  at  Coventry  during   the  reign 

letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster,  June  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  rude  painting  of  it  is 
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Btill  to  be  Been  on  the  gable  end  of  Christ's 
Hospital  overlooking  the  river. 

A  little  storj  is  told  by  Aubrey  of  how 
Bich&rd  Corbet,  a  former  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
assisted  a  certain  b&ilad-monger  at  Abingdon 
Cross.  It  appears  that  the  singer  sorely  com- 
plained to  the  dean,  who  was  standing  with 
some  of  his  companions  on  the  steps  of  a 
tavern  near  at  hand,  of  being  unable  to  "  put 
oS "  his  ballads.  Whereupon  the  jovial 
divine  threw  off  his  gown  and  donning  the 
leathern  jerkin  of  the  ballad-monger  sang  so 
sweetly  as  to  attract  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience  and  quickly  dispose  of  the 
merchandise. 

In  1563  John  Boysse,  citizen  and  mercer 


memoration  of  the  place  of  his  education  " 
left  lands  at  Broad  Blunsden  and  Widdel  in 
Wiltshire  for  the  perpetual  relief  and  bene- 
fit of  six  poor  children  born  in  the  town  of 
Abingdon,  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Master  and  Governors  of  Chriiit's 
Hospital,  to  wear  livery  gowns  and  to  be 
called  "  Master  Bennet's  poore  schollars," 

Many  of  John  Roysse's  scholars  have  be«n 
men  of  mark,  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the 
I^tiu  Secretary  to  James  I,,  was  one  of  these, 
as  was  Clement  Barksdale,  who  fought  for 
Charles  I.  at  Hereford,  and  is  known  as  the 
author  of  The  Life  of  Grotiva,  and  A'ynifJia 
Libethrig,  or  The  Cotgwold  Muge,  &  little  book 
of  poems  of  which  SirEgerton  Brydges  says : 


JVvn  a  Dravinf  bf  Lovit 


of  London,  founded  his  Free  Grammar  School, 
which  he  directed  should  be  called  "  the  Free 
Scheie  of  theHolyTryntye,"andshouId"  edu- 
cate sixty-three  boys  for  ever."  The  first 
scholar,  Thomas  Teesdale,  was  one  of  its 
greatest  benefactors.  He  instituted  the 
tishership  named  after  him,  besides  granting 
a  right  of  exhibition  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  which  college  he  hod  conjointly 
founded  with  a  certain  Bichard  Whitwick 
in  1624,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hall  of 
Broad  gates. 

Beneficent  too  was  Teesdale' s  nephew 
"  Master  William  Bennet  of  Fullham,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gent,"  who  in  his  early 
days  had  been  brought  up  at  Abingdon 
school,   and   who   "  out    of   a  thankful  com- 


"  Few  i-arer  volumes  occur  in  old  English 
poetry."  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  and 
Bichard  Greaves,  the  author  of  The  Sinritual 
Quixote,  have  also  a  place  among  Boyiise's 

"  worthies." 

A  spick  and  span  school, built  inafashion- 
able  part  of  the  town,  has  now 
the  old  oue  beside  the  abbey  gatewa' 
looks   in   vain   for   Master   Bennet's  "  poore 
schollars,"   and  Roysse's  "  Free  "  school  is  » 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  civil  wars  under  Charles  ^ark  another 
epoch  in  the  hist-ory  of  Abingdon.  Here 
came  Prince  Rupert  with  his  ai'my  in  1643, 
and  here  in  an  old  hostelry  going  by  the 
sign  of  "The  Unicom,"  which  has  long  sinee 
disappeared,  the  king  held  his  parliament. 


A  cowardly  retreat  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Wilmot,  vbom  the  king  had  left  in  charge  of 
the  town,  made  straight  the  way  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  who,  on  the  momiiigof  the  16th  of 
May,  1S44,  arrived  with  an  army  of  ten 
thoosand  men,  followed  shortly  after  by  Sir 
William  Waller  and  his  troopers,  who  in  but 
one  short  day  destroyed  the  glory  and  loveli- 
Qess  which  for  years  loving  hands  had 
laboured  to  produce.  The  beautiful  market 
cross  was  sawn  down,  the  richly  painted 
windows  of  the  churches  were  riddled  with 
musket  shots,  and  even  the  tables  and  chess- 
boards of  the  harmless  townsfolk  were  burned ; 
"a  pretty  mixed  way  of  reformation,  thus 
to  rob  religion  of  its  ornaments,  the  rich  of 
their  recreations,  and  the 
poor  of  their  household 
stuff,"  says  an  indignant 
Boyalist  paper  of  the 
time. 

An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Royalists  to  recap- 
ture their  lost  stronghold 
was  attended  with  the  sod 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Gage, 
who  was  killed  by  the 
stray  shot  of  a  musketeer 
at  Culham  Bridge. 

It  was  about  this  time 
that  a  barbarous  custom 
(sanctioned  by  Act  of 
Farliament)  prevailed  of 
hanging  Irish  prisoners 
without  a  trial,  which 
custom  became  so  notori- 
ous as  to  be  contemptu- 
ously designated  "  Abing- 
don Law."  An  entry 
occurs  in  the  accounts  of 
the  churchwardens  of  St. 
Helen's  parish  made 
during  the  year  1644  : — 


In  the  general  arrangement  of  its  streets 
Abingdon  has  but  little  changed  in  the  course 
of  six  centuries.  There  are  old  deeds  be- 
longing to  Christ's  Hospital,  some  dating 
back  as  early  as  the  year  1250,  in  which 
allusions  are  made  to  "  Est  seynt-eleyn- 
strete,"  "  West-seynt-eleyn-strete,"  "  Ock 
strete,"  "  Brigge  strete,"  "  Wynyerd,"  "  Le 
bury,"  and  other  places  yet  in  existence. 

Where  Stert  Stroet  now  is  ran  in  old  times 
the  "  Sturt "  river,  forming  a  kind  of  moat 
outside  the  abbey  wall  which  rose  up  on  the 
east  side  of  it.     The  church  of  St.  Nicolas 
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then  stood  upon  arches  through  which  the 
stream  flowed,  likewise  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  since  destroyed.  The  Stert,  now  a 
little  stream,  trickles  idly  along  underneath 
the  roadway,  and  mingles  with  the  Thames 
waters  close  beside  the  old  bridge. 
,  The  vineyard  of  the  abbey,  which  lay  on 
its  northern  part,  gave  the  name  to  the  street 
now  occupying  that  site.  Here  the  little  by- 
lanes  and  alleys  are  delightfully  picturesque, 
as  are  the  paved  courts  with  doorways  open- 
ing upon  them,  through  which  one  catches 
glimpses  of  dark  old  chimney-comers  and 
blackened  beam-work  of  some  past  century. 
A  narrow  lane  leading  from  West  Saint 
Helen   Street  still   bears  the   name  of    St. 


a  Draiiiiis  (y  Louia 


Edmund,  the  Ai-chbishop  who  was  born  thei« 
of  low  estate  about  the  year  1200.  In  1288 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  built  a  chapel  to 
his  memory,  where  mass  was  daily  said  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul. 

There  is  an  old  house  standing  in  Ktist  St. 
Helen  Street  which  was  formei-ly  used  for 
the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross  Fraternity,  and 
given  them  for  that  purpose  by  a  vicar  of 
Bray  a  great  while  before  "  King  Charles's 
golden  days,"  but  having  been  modeinised  of 
late  years  it  is  like  some  old  volume  with  a 
new  cover  which  has  to  be  looked  into  before 
one  is  fully  aware  of  its  antiquity.  It  has 
some  tine  old  panelled  rooms  and  a  large  hall 
with  high  stone  lireplace,  quaintly  suggestive 
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of  EiDcient  merry-m&king.  An  account  of 
ODe  of  the  old  brotherhood  feasts  is  still 
extant ; — 

"  They  made  yearly,  upon  the  day  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  (which  ie  always 
the  third  day  of  May),  a  bountiful  feast,  unto 
which  came  many  of  the  brethren  and  sistem, 
of  their  society.  They  spent  annually  six 
calves,  which  in  those  days  cost  but  two 
shillings  and  twopence  apiece ;  sixteen  lambs, 
which  cost  twelvepence  apiece ;  above  four- 
score capons,  which  cost  threepence  apiece ; 
above  four  score  geese,  which  cost  twopence 
halfpenny  apiece  ;  eight  hundred  eggs,  which 
cost  fivepence  the  hundred;  many  marrow- 
bones, much  fruit  and  spice,  great  quantity 
of  milk,  cream,  and  flour  (wheat  was  good 
cheap,  being  sold  for  twelvepence  a  quarter 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VI). 
Besides  all  this  provision,  they  had  much 
sent  them  by  tenants  and  by  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  said  fraternity.  They  had 
also  at  their  feasts  twelve  priests  to  sing  a 
dirge,  to  whom  they  paid  fourpence  apiece 
for  their  pains.  They  had  twelve  minstrels, 
some  from  Coventry  and  some  from  Mayden- 
hyth,  to  make  them  merry,  to  whom  they 
gave  two  shillings  and  threepence  apiece 
besides  their  diet  and  horse-meat."  The 
minstreb  seem  to  have  bad  the  best  of  it. 
"  They  had  likewise  at  their  feasts  a  solemn 
procession  (according  to  the  blind  supersti- 
tion and  zeal  of  those  dark  days),  pageants, 
plays,  and  May  games,  all  to  captivate  the 
senses  of  the  zealous  beholders,  and  to  allure 
the  people  to  a  greater  liberality." 

Some  of  the  ancient  May  games  are  still 
kept  up  in  Abingdon,  children  gaily  gar- 
landed sing  quaint  ditties,  and  men  and  boys 
join  in  the  morris  dance. 

The  hostel  does  not  now  exist  where  the 


Empress  Maud  and  her  three  knights  took 
horses  when  fleeing  from  Oxford  Castle  over 
the  frozen  Thames  on  their  way  to  Walling- 
ford,  but  there  are  some  rare  old  inns  "  of 
timber-croat  antiquity,"  whose  memories 
go  back  a  long  while  before  the  coaching 
days. 

Previous  to  Queen  Mary's  charter  of  in- 
corporation in  1556  the  trade  of  the  town 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb,  in- 
asmuch that  the  whole  place  "  was  like  to 
come  and  fall  into  extreme  calamities." 
After  the  granting  of  the  charter  however 
its  commercial  mercury  rose  considerably, 
but  sank  again  with  the  introduction  of 
steam  against  which  its  townsmen  fought 
with  true  conservative  zeal. 

In  one  old  warehouse  down  by  the  river 
some  primitive  hand-looms  are  still  in  use. 
These  and  a  few  old  rope-walks  comprise  the 
only   existing  relics  of  the  trade    of    past 

Of  the  natural  beauty  in  and  about  the 
town  little  remains  to  be  said. 

The  same  old  chronicler  who  tells  us  that 
Abingdon  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city  also 
describes  it  as  "  encircled  by  rich  fields, 
flowery  meadows,  and  wide-spreading  pasturtf 
with  milk-bearing  kine,"  and  this  description 
holds  good  to-day.  About  its  neighbouring 
woods  and  hillsides  the  drama  of  the  seasons 
is  enacted  as  of  yore.  The  flowers  of  spring 
which  deck  its  meadows  are  none  the  lete 
radiant  nor  the  grass  less  green.  The  fruit 
still  ripens  upon  the  old  wails  when  the  blue 
mists  of  autumn  hang  about  its  memoiy- 
bauuted  gables.  But  its  ancient  faith,  its 
mighty  sons,  and  the  poetic  glamour  <d  tbe 
Middle  Ages  the  tide  of  Time  has  borne 
away  as  the  waters  of  its  softly-flowing  river 
pass  onward  to  the  sea. 

Louis  Datib. 


One  dc^  inpurry  fussendoin 

AV/hei»ecaTs&pe  (frlld,live    .         ^ 
neLconsequenlly  n>.ts  t&nd  mice 
HAve  n©'*Po>jp£T>d.nce  tetbrive  - 
^Dcljails  Are  thought  the  pPOperTbin 
Fop  e&cb  «.nd  evep^-one.  " 

Itso  befel   "there  I  ended  up 
ft  feline  tboi  h<xclnone. 


.    rUssdomwdvSSd.Tin|^pli«.meot 
Red^dinb-fbevOwPious  ftills. 
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Were  silencedi  wiln  surpri  ze.  »m  .  "~^     , 
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_.        '  /li>d"rt)6,1.bis1oQ6u©;tos*y 
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Ufr  beb'..... 
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TTidi  I  should  livelosee' 
Ohlbirc/E  tynd  fauTTermtlklo.  &uy! 
Cfe&i»-cheeses!suchA.si6ht  t 

I  nevei*  did  ioaII  my  li^e  ' 

Oe&r  Apccpows'  v/ho-l  A'^'pijim  I 
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#T  such  ejcpo^tu  Id-tir^  looks 
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Not  undersl(xr>d?withone  o^ccopd 

Tlie  house  b^a-nlo  nail ; 
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s 
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How  trueTt)&T  is."  The 'felines  c'nj 
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A  stone  cbove  bis  be<5.cl, 
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Jusf  wbe,t1be^PAve-s1one  SAid 
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De<kd  eAply  in  The   r<>,'nks." 
I  be  Cbo>noellop  mexde  ba,ste  to  add 
"  RS.  He  w<5,s  <s.  Mo>.r>x  !  " 
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By  F.  Mabion  Cbattford,  Authok  of  "Me.  Isaacs,"  "Dr.  Claudius,"  "Paul  Patoff,"  At, 

GouiLcIie  Umself,  and  spent  much  time  in 
calculating  the  chances  of  a  favourable  issue 
from  the  situation  in  which  she  found  her 
self.  Life  without  Anastase  was  impossible, 
but  the  probabilities  of  her  becoming  his 
wife  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  were 
very  few,  as  far  as  she  was  able  to  judge,  sad 
she  had  tuotnents  of  extreme  deprcsaon. 
during  which  she  despaired  of  everything- 
The  love  of  a  very  young  girl  may  in  iUfii 
be  both  strong  and  enduring,  but  it  generaUi 
has  the  effect  of  making  her  prone  to  extremes 
of  hope  and  foar,  uncertain  of  herself,  vadl- 
lating  in  her  ideas,  and  unsteady  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  smaller  ends  of  life.  Throv 
two  equal  weights  into  the  scales  of  a  pur- 
fectly  adjusted  balance,  the  arm  will  swing 
and  move  erratically  many  times  before  it 
returns  to  its  normal  position,  although  there 
is  a  potential  equilibrium  in  the  machine 
which  will  shortly  assert  itself  in  absolnte 
tranquillity. 

Love  in  a  very  young  person  is  rar*-!;' 
interesting,  unless  it  is  attended  by  heroic  or 
tragic  circumstances.  Human  life  is  very 
like  the  game  of  chess,  of  which  the  opening!- 
are  so  limited  in  number  that  a  practic«il 
player  knows  them  nil  by  heart,  whereas  the 
subsequent  moves  are  susceptible  of  iofimiv 
variation.  Almost  all  young  people  pass 
through  the  early  stages  of  existence  by  soin« 
known  gambit,  which  ha£  always  a  definite 
influence  upon  their  lat«r  lives,  but  never 
determines  the  latter  entirely.  The  gan)e 
is  played  between  humanity  on  the  one  sidr 
and  the  unforeseen  on  the  other ;  but  that 
which  can  really  not  be  foretold  in  soni(- 
measure  larely  presents  itself  until  the  first 
effects  of  love  have  been  felt,  a  period  which. 
to  continue  the  simile,  may  be  compared  in 
chess  to  the  operation  of  castling.  Then 
comes  the  first  crisis,  and  the  merest  tyro 
Marion  Crawforil. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Iaubtina  Montevabchi  was 
delighted  when  her 
sister  was  at  last 
married  and  out  of  the 
house.  The  two  had 
always  been  very  good 
friends,  but  Faustina 
felt  that  she  had  an 
enemy  in  San  Giacinto  and  was  relieved  when 
he  was  gone.  She  had  no  especial  reason 
for  her  suspicions,  since  he  treated  her  with 
the  same  quiet  and  amicable  politeness  which 
be  showed  to  the  rest  of  the  household  ;  but 
her  perceptions  were  extraordinarily  true  and 
keen,  and  she  had  noticed  that  he  watched 
her  whenever  Gouache  waa  in  the  room,  in"a 
way  that  made  her  very  uncomfortable. 
Moreover,  he  had  succeeded  of  late  in  making 
Flavia  accompany  her  to  early  mass  on 
Sunday  mornings  ou  pretence  of  his  wishing 
to  see  Flavia  without  the  inevitable  super- 
vision of  the  old  princess.  The  plan  was 
ingenious  ;  for  Faustina,  instead  of  meeting 
Gouache,  was  thus  obliged  to  play  chaperon 
while  her  sister  and  San  Giacinto  talked  to 
their  hearts'  content.  He  was  a  discreet 
man  however,  and  Flavia  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Faustina  and  Anastase  had 
sometimes  met  in  the  same  way,  and  would 
have  met  frequently  had  they  not  been 
prevented.  The  young  girl  was  clever  enough 
to  see  why  San  Giacinto  acted  as  he  did  ; 
she  understood  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
man,  and  that,  as  he  was  about  to  ally  him- 
self with  her  family,  he  would  naturally 
disapprove  of  her  attachment  to  Gouache. 
Now  that  he  was  gone,  she  wondered  whether 
he  had  devised  any  steps  which  would  take 
effect  after  his  departure. 

Faustina  was  quite   as  much   in  love  as 
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knows  how  much  may  depend  upon  whether 
he  castles  on  the  king's  side  or  on  the 
queen's. 

Now  the  nature  of  Faustina's  first  love 
was  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it 
would  end  in  some  uncommon  way.  There 
was  something  fatal  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  her  affection  had  grown  and  had  upset 
the  balance  of  her  judgment.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  one  young  girl  in  a  million  would 
have  behaved  as  she  had  done  on  the  night 
of  the  insurrection  in  Rome ;  not  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  would,  in  her  ppsition, 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Gouache. 

The  position  of  the  professional  artist  and 
of  the  professional  man  of  letters  in  modem 
European  society  is  ill-defined.  Asa  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  palace  would  un- 
doubtedly betray  his  breeding  sooner  or 
later  if  transported  to  live  amongst  a  gang 
of  thieves,  so  a  man  who  has  grown  to  years 
of  discretion  in  the  atmosphere  of  studios  or 
in  the  queer  company  from  which  most 
literary  men  have  sprung,  will  inevitably,  at 
one  time  or  another,  offend  the  susceptibi- 
lities of  that  portion  of  humanity  which  calls 
itself  society.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Among  a  set  of  people  whose 
profession  it  is  to  do  always,  and  in  all  things, 
precisely  what  their  neighbours  do,  the  man 
who  makes  his  living  by  doing  what  other 
people  cannot  do,  must  always  be  a  marked 
figure.  Look  at  modem  society.  It  cannot 
toil  or  spin ;  it  can  hardly  put  together  ten 
words  in  a  grammatical  sequence.  But  it 
can  clothe  itself.  The  man  of  letters  can 
both  toil  and  write  good  English,  but  his 
taste  in  tailoring  frequently  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  If  he  would  put  himself  in  the 
bands  of  Poole,  and  hold  his  tongue,  he  might 
almost  pass  for  a  member  of  society.  But 
he  must  needs  talk,  and  his  speech  bewrayeth 
him.  for  a  Gralilean.  There  are  wits  in  society, 
both  many  and  keen,  who  can  say  something 
original,  cutting,  and  neatly  turned,  upon 
almost  any  subject  with  an  easy  superiority 
which  makes  the  hair  of  the  learned  man 
stand  erect  upon  his  head.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  him  who  lives  by  his  brains 
is,  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  talk  con- 
secutively upon  some  subjects,  but  that  he 
actually  does  so,  which,  in  society,  is  ac- 
counted a  monstrous  crime  against  manners. 
Let  him  write  what  he  wants  to  say,  and 
print  it ;  society  will  either  not  imderstand 
him  at  all,  or  will  read  his  works  with  a 
dictionary  in  the  secrecy  of  its  own  chamber. 
Bat  if  he  will  hold  his  tongue  in  public, 
society  will  give  him  a  cup  of  tea  and  treat 
him  almost  like  a  hun^n  being  for  the  sake 


of  being  said  to  patronize  letters.  Any  one 
who  likes  society's  tea  may  drink  his  till  of 
it  in  consideration  of  wearing  a  good  coat 
and  keeping  his  wits  to  himself,  but  he  will 
not  succeed  in  marrying  any  of  society's 
sisters,  cousins  or  aunts  without  a  severe 
struggle. 

Anastase  Grouaohe  did  not  quite  understand 
this.  He  sometimes  found  liimself  amidst  a 
group  of  people  who  were  freely  discussing 
some  person  unknown  to  him.  On  such 
occasions  he  held  his  peace,  innocently 
supposing  that  his  ignorance  was  without 
any  importance  whatsoever,  among  a  set  of 
men  and  women  with  whom  not  to  know 
every  detail  concerning  every  one  else  is  to 
be  little  better  than  an  outcast. 

"  Now  do  tell  me  all  about  the  Snooks  and 
Montmorency  divorce,"  says  Lady  Smyth- 
Tompkins  with  a  sweJtly  engaging  smile,  as 
she  holds  out  her  hand. 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  case — 
I  don't  know  the  people,"  you  answer. 

*'  Oh  !  I  thought,  of  course,  you  knew  all 
about  it,"  Lady  Smyth-Tompkins  replies,  and 
her  features  turn  to  stone  as  she  realizes 
that  you  do  not  know  everybody,  and  leaves 
you  to  your  own  reflections. 

O  Thackeray,  snobissme  maxime  !  How 
well  you  knew  them  ! 

There  are  no  snobs  among  the  Latin  races, 
but  there  is  a  worse  animal,  the  sycophant, 
descended  directly  from  the  dinner-tables  of 
Ancient  Rome.  In  old-fashioned  houses  there 
are  often  several  of  them,  headed  invariably 
by  the  giomcUe  ambtdcmUy  the  walking  news- 
paper, whose  business  it  is  to  pick  up  items 
of  news  during  the  day  in  onier  to  detail 
them  to  the  family  in  the  evening.  Therq  is 
a  certain  old  princess  who  sits  every  even- 
ing with  her  needlework  at  the  head  of  a 
long  table  in  the  dismal  drawing-room  of  a 
gigantic  palace.  On  each  side  of  the  board 
are  seated  the  old  parasites,  the  family  doctor, 
the  family  chaplain,  the  family  lawyer,  the 
family  librarian,  the  peripatetic  news-sheet 
and  the  rest. 

"I  have  been  out  to-day,"  says  her  ex- 
cellency. 

''  Oh  !  Ah  !  Dear  me  !  In  tliis  weather  ! 
Hear  what  the  princess  says  !  The  princess 
has  been  out !  "  The  chorus  comes  up  the 
table,  all  the  answers  reaching  her  ears  at 
once. 

"  And  I  saw,  as  I  drove  by,  the  new 
monument !     What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  is." 

<<  Ho  !  ho  1  ho  !  Hah  !  hah !  hah  !  Dear 
me !  What  a  monument  1  What  fine  taste 
the  princess  has  I  Hear  what  the  princess 
thinks  of  the  monument ! " 
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"  If  you  win  believe  it,  the  bronze  horse 
has  a  crooked  leg." 

"Ho!  he!  he!  Hi!  hi!  hi!  Dear  me  ! 
A  crooked  leg !  How  the  princess  under- 
stands horses  !  The  princess  saw  that  he  had 
a  crooked  leg  ! " 

And  so  on,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  the 
cold,  dimly-lighted  room  until  her  excellency 
has  had  enough  of  it  and  rises  to  go  to  bed, 
when  the  parasites  all  scuttle  away  and 
quarrel  with  each  other  in  the  street  as  they 
walk  home.  Night  after  night,  to  decades 
of  years,  the  old  lady  recounts  the  little 
journal  of  her  day  to  the  admiring  listeners, 
whose  chorus  of  approval  is  performed  daily 
with  the  same  unvarying  regularity.  The 
times  are  changing  now;  the  prince  is  not  so 
easily  amused,  and  the  sycophant  has  accord- 
ingly acquired  the  art  of  amusing,  but  there 
still  survive  some  wonderful  monuments  of 
the  old  school. 

Anastase  Gouache  was  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  of  rising  fame,  but  like  other  men 
of  his  stamp  he  preferred  to  believe  that  he 
was  received  on  a  friendly  footing  for  his 
own  sake  rather  than  on  account  of  his 
i^eputation.  In  his  own  eyes,  he  was,  as  a 
man,  as  good  as  those  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated, and  had  as  much  right  to  make  love 
to  Faustina  Montevarchi  as  the  young  Fran- 
gipani,  for  whom  her  father  destined  her. 
Faustina,  on  her  part,  was  too  young  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  strength  of  the  prejudices 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  could 
not  understand  that,  although  the  man  she 
loved  was  a  gentleman,  young,  good-looking, 
successful,  and  not  without  prospects  of 
acquiring  a  fortune,  he  was  yet  wholly 
ineligible  as  a  husband.  Had  she  seen  this 
ever  so  clearly  it  might  have  made  but  very 
little  difference  in  her  feelings ;  but  she  did 
not  see  it,  and  the  disparaging  remarks  about 
Anastase,  which  she  occasionally  heard  in  her 
own  family,  seemed  to  her  utterly  unjust  as 
well  as  quite  unfounded.  The  result  was 
that  the  two  young  people  were  preparing 
for  themselves  one  of  those  terrible  disap- 
pointments of  which  the  consequences  are 
sometimes  felt  durinsf  a  score  of  vears.  Both 
however  were  too  much  in  love  to  bear 
suspense  very  long  without  doing  something 
to  precipitate  the  course  of  events,  and  when- 
ever they  had  the  chance  they  talked  the 
matter  over  and  built  wonderful  castles  in 
the  air. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage  of 
San  Giacinto  they  were  seated  together  in  a 
room  full  of  people,  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  had  been  talking  for  some  time  upon 
indifferent    subjects.       When    two  persons 


meet,  who  are  very  much  in  love  with  each 
other,  and  waste  their  time  in  discussing 
topics  of  little  importance,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  something  unusual  is  about 
to  occur. 

"I  cannot  endure  this  suspense  any 
longer,"  said  Gouache  at  last. 

"  Nor  I,"  answered  Faustina. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  wait  any  more.  Either 
your  father  will  consent  or  he  will  not.  I 
will  ask  him  and  know  the  worst." 

"  And  if  it  is  the  worst — what  then  %  " 
The  young  girl  turned  her  eyes  towards 
Anastase  with  a  frightened  look. 

"  Then  wo  must  manage  without  his 
consent." 

"  How  is  that  possible?  " 

"  It  must  be  possible,"  replied  Gt>uache. 
'^  If  you  love  me  it  shall  be  possible.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  little  courage  and  good- 
will. But,  after  all,  your  father  may  consent 
Why  should  he  not  % " 

"  Because "  she  hesitated  a  little. 

"  Because  I  am  not  a  Roman  prince,  you 
mean."     Anastase  glanced  quickly  at  her. 

"  No.    He  wants  mo  to  marry  Frangipani." 

"  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  that  \ " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  when  we  last  met. 
My  mother  told  me  of  it  last  night." 

"  Is  the  match  settled  1 "  asked  Gouache. 
He  was  very  pale. 

"  I  think  it  has  been  spoken  of,"  answered 
Faustina  in  a  low  voice.  She  shivered  a 
little  and  pressed  her  hands  together.  There 
was  a  short  silence,  during  which  Anastase 
did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her,  while  she 
looked  down,  avoiding  his  look. 

"  Then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  said 
Gouache  at  last.  "  I  will  go  to  your  father 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Oh— don't,  don't!"  cried  Faustina 
suddenly,  with  an  expression  of  intense 
anxiety. 

"  Why  not  ? "  The  artist  seemed  verj- 
much  surprised. 

"You  do  not  know  him!  You  do  not 
know  what  he  will  say  to  you  !  You  will  be 
angry  and  will  lose  your  temper — he  will  be 
cruel  and  will  insult  you,  and  you  will 
resent  it — then  I  shall  never  see  you  again. 
You  do  not  know " 

"  This  is  something  new,"  said  Gouache. 
"  How  can  you  be  sure  that  he  will  receive 
me  so  badly  1  Have  your  people  talked 
about  me  ?  After  all,  I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  though  I  live  by  my  profession  I  am  not 
poor.  It  is  true,  I  am  not  such  a  match  for 
you  as  Frangipani.  Tell  me,  do  they  abuse 
me  at  your  house  1 " 

"  No — what  can  they  say,  except  that  you 
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are    an    artist  1    That    is    not  abuse,    nor 
calumny." 

"It  depends  upon  how  it  is  said.  I 
suppose  it  is  San  Giacinto  who  says  it." 
Gouache's  face  darkened. 

"San  Giacinto  has  guessed  the  truth," 
answered  Faustina,  shaking  her  head.  "  He 
knows  that  we  love  each  other,  and  just  now 
^  he  is  very  powerful  with  my  father.  It  will 
be  worse  if  he  wins  the  suit  and  is  Prince 
Saracinesca." 

"  Then  that  is  another  reason  for  acting 
at  once.  Faustina — you  followed  me  once — 
will  you  not  go  with  me,  away  out  of  this 
cursed  city?  I  will  ask  for  you  first.  I 
will  behave  honourably.  But  if  he  will  not 
consent,  what  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  )  Can 
we  live  apart  1  Can  you  marry  Frangipani  1 
Have  not  many  people  done  before  what  we 
think  of  doing  1  Is  it  wrong?  Heaven 
knows,  I  make  no  pretence  to  sanctity.  But 
I  would  not  have  you  do  anything — ^what 
shall  I  say? — ^anything  against  your  con- 
science." There  was  a  shade  of  bitterness  in 
the  laugh  that  accompanied  the  last  words. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  things  he  will 
say,"  repeated  Faustina,  in  despairing  tones. 

"  This  is  absurd,"  said  Gouache.  "  I  can 
hesLT  anything  he  can  say  well  enough.  He 
is  an  old  man  and  I  am  a  young  one,  and 
have  no  intention  of  taking  offence.  He 
may  say  what  he  pleases,  call  me  a  villain,  a 
brigand — that  is  your  favourite  Italian 
expression — a  thief,  a  liar,  anything  he 
pleases.  I  will  not  be  angry.  There  shall  be 
no  violence.  But  I  cannot  endure  this  state 
of  things  any  longer.     I  must  try  my  luck." 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,"  answered  Faustina, 
in  an  imploring  tone.  "  Wait  until  the  suit 
is  decided." 

"  In  order  to  let  San  Giacinto  get  even 
more  influence  than  he  has  now )  It  would 
be  a  mistake — ^you  almost  said  so  yourself  a 
moment  ago.  Besides,  the  suit  may  last  for 
years." 

"  It  will  not  last  a  fortnight." 

"  Poor  Sant'  Bario !  "  exclaimed  Gouache. 
"  Does  everybody  know  about  it  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  nobody  speaks  of  it. 
We  all  feel  dreadfully  about  it,  except  my 
father  and  San  Giacinto  and  Flavia." 

"  If  he  is  in  a  good  humour,  this  is  the 
very  time  to  go  to  him." 

"  Please,  please  do  not  insist !  "  Faustina 
was  evidently  very  much  in  earnest.  With 
the  instinct  of  a  very  young  woman,  she 
clung  to  the  half  happiness  of  the  present 
which  was  so  much  greater  than  anything 
she  had  known  before  in  her  life.  But 
Gouache  would  not  be  satisfied. 


"  I  must  know  the  worst,"  he  said  again, 
as  they  parted. 

"But   this   is   so   much   better  than  the 
worst,"  answered  Faustina  sadly. 

"Who    lisks    nothing,    wins    nothing," 
retorted  the  young  man  with  a  bright  smile. 

In  spite  of  his  hopefulness  however  he 
had  received  a  severe  shock  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  intended  match  with  young 
Frangipani.  He  had  certainly  never  ex- 
pected to  find  himself  the  rival  of  such  a  suitor, 
and  his  sense  of  possibility,  if  man  may  be 
said  to  possess  such  a  faculty,  was  staggered 
by  the  idea.  He  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
true  understanding  of  his  position  in  Boman 
society,  and  when  he  contemplated  his  dis- 
covery in  all  its  bearings,  his  nerve  almost 
forsook  him.  When  he  remembered  his 
childhood,  his  youth,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  lived  up  to  a  recent  time, 
he  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  he  was  trying 
to  marry  such  a  girl,  in  spite  of  her  family 
and  in  opposition  to  such  a  man  as  was  now 
brought  forward  as  a  match  for  her.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  however  to  be  discouraged 
in  the  face  of  difficulties.  He  was  like  a 
brave  man  who  has  received  a  stunning  blow, 
but  who  continues  to  fight  until  he  has 
gradually  regained  his  position.  Goiiache 
could  no  more  have  relinquished  Faustina 
than  he  could  have  abandoned  a  half-finished 
picture  in  which  he  believed,  any  more  than 
he  had  given  up  the  attempt  to  break  away 
the  stones  at  the  Yigna  Santucci  after  he 
had  received  the  bullet  in  his  shoulder.  He 
had  acquired  his  position  in  life  by  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  hopefulness,  and  those 
qualities  would  not  now  fail  him  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  situations  through  which  he 
had  ever  passed.  In  spite  of  Faustina's 
warning  and,  to  some  extent,  in  spite  of  his 
own  better  judgment,  he  determined  to  face 
the  old  prince  at  once  and  to  ask  him  boldly 
for  his  daughter. 

He  had  spoken  confidently  to  Faustina  of 
being  married  against  the  will  of  her  father, 
but  when  he  thought  over  this  alternative  he 
recollected  a  fact  he  had  almost  completely 
forgotten  in  considering  his  matrimonial 
projects.  He  was  a  soldier  and  had  enlisted 
in  the  Zouaves  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was 
true  that  by  using  the  influence  he  possessed 
he  might  hope  to  be  released  from  his  engage- 
ment, but  such  a  course  was  most  repugnant 
to  him.  Before  Mentana  it  would  have  been 
wholly  impossible,  for  it  would  have  seemed 
cowardly.  Now  that  he  had  distinguished 
himself  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  cause, 
the  thing  might  be  done  without  dishonour, 
but  it  would  involve  a  species  of  self-abase- 
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ment  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  submit. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  wait  until  his  term  of 
service  should  have  expired  was  to  risk  losing 
Faustina  altogether.  He  knew  that  she 
loved  him,  but  he  was  experienced  enough  to 
know  that  a  young  girl  is  not  always  able 
to  bear  the  pressure  exercised  upon  her  when 
marriage  is  concerned.  In  Home,  and  es- 
pecially at  that  time,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
parents  to  use  the  most  despotic  means  for 
subduing  the  will  of  their  children.  There 
was  even  a  law  by  which  a  disobedient  son 
or  daughter  could  be  impiisoned  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  provided  that  the 
father  could  prove  that  his  child  had  rebelled 
against  his  just  will.  Though  Gouache  was 
not  aware  of  this,  the  fact  that  a  similar 
institution  existed  in  his  own  country  made 
him  suspect  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  Home 
also.  Supposing  that  Montevarchi  refused 
to  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law,  and  that 
Faustina,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  marry 
young  Frangipani,  it  was  only  too  probable 
that  she  might  be  locked  up — in  a  luxuri- 
ously furnished  cell  of  course — to  reflect  upon 
the  error  of  her  ways.  It  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  in  the  face  of  such  humiliation 
and  suffering  Faustina  would  continue  her 
resistance ;  indeed,  she  could  hardly  be 
blamed  if  she  yielded  in  the  end.  Gouache 
believed  in  the  sincerity  of  her  love  because 
the  case  was  his  own  ;  had  he  heard  of  it  in 
the  life  of  another  man  he  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  a  girl  of  eighteen 
could  be  capable  of  a  serious  passion. 

It  is  not  necessary  however  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of 
either  Faustina  or  Anastase.  Their  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  Saracinesca 
arose  from  what  they  did,  and  not  fi-om  the 
thoughts  which  prompted  their  actions.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  Gouache  conceived 
the  mad  idea  of  asking  Montevarchi' s  consent 
to  his  marriage  and  to  explain  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  step  he  took. 

Matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  climax. 
San  Giacinto  had  seen  the  lawyers  at  Frascati, 
and  he  had  brought  liis  wife  back  to  Rome 
very  soon  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot  while 
the  case  was  being  prepared.  The  men  of 
the  law  declared  that  the  matter  was  a  very 
simple  one,  and  that  no  court  could  withhold 
its  decision  a  single  day  after  seeing  the 
documents  which  constituted  the  claim.  The 
only  point  about  which  any  argument  could 
arise  related  to  the  identity  of  San  Giacinto 
himself,  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
establishing  substantial  proof  that  he  was 
Giovanni  Saracinesca  and  not  an  impostor. 
His  father  and   grandfather  had   jealously 


kept   all   the  records   of   themselves  which 
were  necessary,  from  the  marriage  certificate^ 
of  the  original  Don  Leone,  who  had  sig^ned 
the  deed,  to  the  register  of  San  Giacinto's 
own  birth.     Copies  were  obtained,  properly 
drawn  up  and  certified,  of  the  parish  books 
and  of  the  few  government  documents  which 
were  officially  preserved  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  before  1860,  and  the  lawyers  declared 
themselves  ready  to  open  the  case.     Up  to 
this  time  the  strictest  secrecy  was  preserved, 
at  the  request  of  San  Giacinto  himself.      He 
said  that  in  such  an  important  matter  he 
wished  nothing  to  transpire   until   he   "was 
ready  to  act;  more  especially  as  the  Sara- 
cinesca themselves  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case  and  had  no  ri^ht 
to  receive  notice  of  the  action  beforehand. 
As  Corona  had  foreseen,  San   Giacinto  in- 
tended to  obtain  the  decision  by  means  of  a 
perfectly  legal  trial,  and  was  honestly  ready 
to  court  inquiry  into  the  rights  he  was  about 
to  assert.     When  the  moment  came  and  all 
was  ready,  he  went  to  the  Palazzo  Saracinesca 
and  asked  for  the  prince,  who  received  him 
in  the  same  room  in  which  the  two  had  met 
when  the  ex-innkeeper  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Home  nearly  three  months  earlier. 
As  San  Giacinto  entered  he  felt  that  he  had  not 
wasted  his  time  during  that  short  interval 

"I  have  come  to  talk  with  you  upon  a 
business  which  must  be  unpleasant  to  you/' 
he  began.  "Unfortunately  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  my 
wish  to  act  loyally  and  fairly." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Saracinesca,  bending  his 
bushy  gray  eyebrows  and  fixing  his  keen  old 
eyes  upon  his  visitor. 

"  You   need   not   doubt   it,"   replied  San 
Giacinto  rather  proudly.     "  You  are  doubt- 
less acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  deetl 
by  which  our  great-grandfathers  agreed  to 
transfer  the  titles  and  property  to  the  younger 
of  the  two.     When  we  first  spoke  of  the 
matter  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a   saving   clause.      I    cannot   suppose    you 
ignorant  of  it.     That  clause  provided  that  if 
Leone  Saracinesca  married  and  had  a  lawfid 
heir,  the  deed  should  be  null  and  void.     He 
did  marry,  as  you  know.     I  am  his-  direct 
descendant,  and  have  children  of  my  own  by 
my  first  marriage.     I  cannot  therefore  allow 
the  clause  in  question  to  remain  in  abeyance 
any  longer.     With  all  due  respect  to  yon,  I 
am  obliged  to  tell  you  quite  frankly  that,  in 
law,  I  am  Prince  Saracinesca." 

Having  thus  stated  his  position  as  plainly 
as  possible,  San  Giacinto  folded  his  great 
hands  upon  his  knee  and  leaned  against  the 
back  of  his  chair.      Saracinesca   looked  as 
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though  he  were  about  to  make  some  hasty 
answer,  but  he  controlled  his  intention  and 
I'ose  to  his  feet.  After  walking  twice  up 
and  down  the  room,  he  came  and  stood  in 
front  of  his  cousin. 

"Let  us  be  plain  in  what  we  say,"  he 
began.  "I  give  you  my  word  that,  until 
Montevarchi  sent  back  those  papers  the  other 
day,  I  did  not  know  what  they  contained. 
I  had  not  read  them  for  thirty  years,  and  at 
that  time  the  clause  escaped  me.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  noticed  it.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  never  heard 
that  Leone  had  any  living  descendants,  and 
should  therefore  have  attached  no  importance 
to  the  words  if  I  had  seen  them." 

**  I  believe  you,"  said  San  Giacinto  calmly. 
The  old  man's  eyes  flashed. 

"  I  always  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
believed,"  he  answered.  "  Will  you  give  me 
your  word  that  you  are  what  you  assert 
yourself  to  be,  Giovanni  Saraciuesca,  the 
great-grandson  and  lawful  heir  of  Leone  I " 

"  Certainly.  I  pledge  my  honour  that  I 
am;  and  I,  too,  expect  to  be  believed  by 
you." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
answer  tbat  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
Saracinesca's  nature.  San  Giacinto  had  risen 
to  his  feet,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
huge,  lean  strength  of  him,  in  the  bold  look 
of  his  eyes,  in  the  ring  of  his  deep  voice,  that 
inspired  respect.  Rough  he  was,  and  not 
over  refined  or  carefully  trained  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  cruel  perhaps,  and  overbearing 
too;  but  he  was  every  inch  a  Saracinesca, 
and  the  old  man  felt  it. 

"I  believe  you,"  answered  the  prince. 
*' You  may  take  possession  when  you  please. 
I  am  Don  Leone,  and  you  are  the  head  of 
the  house." 

He  made  a  gesture  full  of  dignity,  as 
though  resigning  then  and  there  his  name 
and  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  to  him  who 
was  lawfully  entitled  to  both.  The  action 
was  magnificent  and  worthy  of  the  man. 
There  was  a  superb  disregard  of  consequences 
in  his  readiness  to  give  up  everything  rather 
than  keep  for  a  moment  what  was  not  his, 
which  affected  San  Giacinto  strangely.  Li 
justice  to  the  latter  it  must  be  i-emembered 
that  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  he  was 
the  instrument  of  a  gigantic  fraud  from  which 
he  was  to  derive  the  chief  advantage.  He 
instinctively  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  cousin's  generous  conduct. 

**I  shall  not  take  advantage  of  your 
magnanimity,"  he  said,  "until  the  law  has 
sanctioned  my  doing  so." 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the  other.    "  I 


have  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  law,  but  I 
am  prejudiced  against  lawyers.  Do  as  you 
think  best.  A  family  council  can  settle  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  courts." 

"  Yotir  confidence  in  me  is  generous  and 
noble.  I  prefer  however  that  the  tribunal 
should  examine  the  matter." 

"As  you  please,"  repeated  Saracinesca. 
There  was  no  reason  for  prolonging  an  inter- 
view which  could  not  be  agreeable  to  either 
party.  The  old  man  remained  standing. 
"No  opposition  will  be  made  to  the  suit," 
he  said.  "You  will  simply  produce  your 
papers  in  proper  form,  and  I  will  declare 
myself  satisfied."     He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  trust  you  will  bear  me  no  ill-will,"  said 
San  Giacinto  rather  awkwardly. 

"  For  taking  what  is  yours  and  not  mine  1 
Not  in  the  least.     Good  evening." 

San  Giacinto  left  the  room.  When  he 
was  gone,  Saracinesca  stood  still  for  a  moment 
and  then  sank  into  a  chair.  His  strong 
nature  had  sustained  him  through  the  meet- 
ing and  would  sustain  him  to  the  end,  but  he 
was  terribly  shaken,  and  felt  a  strange 
sensation  of  numbness  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  which  was  quite  new  to  him.  For  some 
minutes  he  sat  still  as  though  dazed  and  only 
half  conscious.  Then  he  rase  again,  shook 
himself  as  though  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  dream 
and  rang  the  bell.  He  sent  for  Giovanni, 
who  appeared  immediately. 

"San  Giacinto  has  been  here,"  he  said 
quickly.  "  He  is  the  man.  You  had  better 
tell  your  wife,  as  she  will  want  to  collect  her 
things  before  we  leave  the  house." 

Giovanni  was  staggered  by  his  father's 
impetuosity.  He  had  realized  that  the 
danger  existed,  but  it  had  always  seemed 
indefinitely  far  removed. 

"  I  suppose  there  will  be  some  legal  pro- 
ceedings before  everything  is  settled,"  he 
said  with  more  calmness  than  he  felt. 

"  What  is  that  to  us  1  We  must  go, 
sooner  or  later." 

"  And  if  the  courts  do  not  decide  in  his 
favour,  what  then  ? " 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  answered 
the  prince,  pacing  the  room  as  his  excitement 
returned.  "You  and  I  are  nobody.  We 
had  bettet*  go  and  live  in  an  inn.  That  man 
is  honest.  I  hate  him,  but  he  is  honest. 
Why  do  you  stand  there  staring  at  met 
Were  you  not  the  first  to  say  that  if  we  are 
impostors  we  should  give  up  everything  of 
our  own  free  will  ?  And  now  you  seem  to 
think  that  I  will  fight  the  suit !  That  is 
your  logic  !  That  is  all  the  consistency  you 
have  acquired  in  your  travels  1  Gro  and  tell 
your  wife  that  you  aro  nobody,  that  I  am 
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nobody!  Go  and  tell  her  to  give  you  a 
title,  a  name  for  men  to  call  you  by !  Go 
into  the  market  and  see  whether  you  can 
find  a  name  (or  your  father !  Go  and  hire  a 
house  for  us^'to  live  in,  when  that  Neapolitan 
devil  has  brought  Flavia  Montevarchi  to  live 
in  the  palace  where  your  mother  died,  where 
you  were  born — poor  Giovanni !  Not  that  I 
pity  you  any  more  than  I  pity  myself.  Why 
should  1 1  You  are  young  and  have  done  this 
house  the  honour  to  spend  most  of  your  life 
out  of  it.     But  after  all — poor  Giovanni ! " 

Saracinesca  seized  his  son's  hand  and  looked 
into  his  eyes.  The  young  man's  face  was 
perfectly  calm,  almost  serene  in  its  expression 
of  indifference  to  misfortune.  His  whole 
soul  was  preoccupied  by  greater  and  nobler 
emotions  than  any  which  could  be  caused  by 
worldly  loss.  He  had  been  with  Ck)rona 
again,  had  talked  with  her  and  had  seen  that 
look  in  her  face  which  he  had  learned  to 
dread  more  than  he  had  ever  dreaded  any- 
thing in  his  life.  What  was  life  itself 
without  that  which  her  eyes  refused  1 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pbince  Montevarchi  was  very  much 
surprised  when  he  was  told  that  Anastase 
Gouache  wished  to  see  him,  and  as  he  was 
very  much  occupied  with  the  details  of  the 
suit  his  first  impulse  was  to  decline  the 
visit.  Although  he  had  no  idea  that  matters 
had  already  gone  so  far  between  the  Zouave 
and  Faustina,  he  was  not  however  so  blind 
as  the  young  girl  had  supposed  him  to  be. 
He  was  naturally  observant,  like  most  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  interests,  and  it  had  not  escaped  him 
that  Faustina  and  Gouache  were  very  often 
to  be  seen  talking  together  in  the  world. 
Had  he  possessed  a  sense  of  humour  he 
might  possibly  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
inexpressibly  comical  if  Gouache  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  the  girl ; 
bat  the  Italians  are  not  a  humorous  people, 
and  the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  old 
gentleman.  He  consented  to  receive  Grouache 
because  h^  thought  the  opportunity  would 
be  a  good  one  for  reading  the  young  man  a 
lecture  upon  the  humility  of  his  station,  and 
upon  the  aiTogance  he  displayed  in  devoting 
himself  thus  openly  to  the  daughter  of  Casa 
Montevarchi. 

"Good-day,  Monsieur  Gouache,'*  he  said 
solemnly,  as  Anastase  entered.  "  Pray  be 
seated.  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  of 
ypiur  visit  1 " 


Anastase  had  put  on  a  perfectly  new  uni* 
form  for  the  interview,  and  his  movements 
were  more  than  usually  alert  and  his  manners 
a  shade  more  elaborate  and  formal  than  on 
ordinary  occasions.  He  felt  and  behaved  as 
young  men  of  good  birth  do  who  are  serving 
their  year  in  the  army,  and  who,  having  put 
on  their  smartest  tunic,  hope  that  in  a  half 
light  they  may  be  taken  for  officers. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  my  position 
in  the  first  place  1"  he  asked,  seating  himt^elf 
and  twisting  his  cap  slowly  in  his  hands. 

"Your  position  1.  By  all  means  if  you 
desire  to  do  so.  It  is  an  excellent  rule  in  all 
discourses  to  put  the  definition  before  the 
argument.  Nevertheless,  if  you  would 
inform  me  of  the  nature  of  the  affair,  it 
might  help  me  to  understand  you  better." 

"  It  is  very  delicate — but  I  will  try  to  be 
plain.  What  I  am,  I  think  you  know  already. 
I  am  a  painter,  and  I  have  been  successful. 
For  the  present,  I  am  a  Zouave,  but  my 
military  service  does  not  greatly  interfere 
with  my  profession.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  time  upon  our  hands.  My  pictures  bring 
me  a  larger  income  than  I  can  spend." 

"I  congratulate  you,"  observed  Monte- 
varchi, opening  his  small  eyes  in  some 
astonishment.  *'  The  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts 
is  not  generally  very  lucrative.  For  myself, 
I  confess  that  I  am  satisfied  with  those 
treasures  which  my  father  has  left  me.  I 
am  very  fond  of  pictures,  it  is  true ;  but  you 
will  understand  that,  when  a  gallery  is  filled, 
it  is  full.  You  comprehend,  I  am  sure  ? 
Much  as  I  might  wish  to  own  somo  of  the 
works  of  the  modem  French  school,  the 
double  disadvantage  of  possessing  already  so 
many  canvases,  and  the  still  stronger 
consideration  of  my  limited  fortune — yes, 
limited,  I  assure  you " 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Gouache, 
whose  face  reddened  suddenly,  "I  had  no 
intention  of  proposing  to  sell  you  a  picture. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  advertising  myself 
nor  of  soliciting  orders  for  my  work." 

"  My  dear  sir  I  "  exclaimed  the  prince, 
seeing  that  he  was  on  a  wrong  t'ack, 
"have  I  suggested  such  a  thing?  If  my 
words  conveyed  the  idea,  pray  accept  all  my 
excuses.  Since  you  had  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  art,  my  thoughts  naturally  were 
directed  to  my  gallery  of  pictures.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  of  your  success,  for  you 
know  how  much  interest  we  all  feel  in 
him  who  was  the  victim  of  such  an  unfoi^ 
tunate  accident,  due  doubtless  to  the  care- 
lessness of  my  men." 

"Pray  do  not  recall  that  !  Your  hos- 
pitality more  than  repaid  me  for  the  little 
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I  suffered.  The  matter  concerning  which  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  is  a  very  serious  one, 
and  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  I  have  con- 
sidered it  well  before  taking  a  step  which 
may  at  first  surprise  you.  To  be  plain,  I 
come  to  ask  you  to  confer  upon  me  the 
honour  of  Donna  Faustina  Montevarchi's 
hand." 

Montevarchi  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
speechless  with  amazement.  He  seemed  to 
gasp  for  breath  as  his  long  fingers  pressed 
the  green  tablen^over  before  him.  H^  small 
eyes  were  wide  open,  and  his  toothless  jaw 
dropped.  Gouache  feared  that  he  was  going 
to  be  taken  ill. 

*'  You  !  "  cried  the  old  man  in  a  cracked 
voice,  when  he  had  recovered  himself  enough 
to  be  able  to  speak. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Anastase,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  very  nervous  as  he  observed 
the  first  results  of  his  proposal.  He  had 
never  before  quite  realized  how  utterly 
absurd  the  match  would  seem  to  Monte- 
varchi. "  Yes,"  he  repeated.  "  Is  the 
idea  so  surprising  1  Is  it  inconceivable  to 
you  that  I  should  love  your  daughter  1  Can 
you  not  understand " 

*'  I  understand  that  you  are  wholly  mad ! " 
exclaimed  the  prince,  still  staring  at  his 
visitor  in  blank  astoni^ment. 

''No,  I  am  not  mad.  I  love  Donna 
Faustina " 

"  You  I  You  dare  to  love  Faustina  I  You, 
a  painter,  a  man  with  a  profession  and  with 
nothing  but  what  you  earn  !  You,  a 
Zouave,  a  man  without  a  name,  with- 
out " 

**  You  are  an  old  man,  prince,  but  the 
fact  of  my  having  made  you  an  honourable 
proposition  does  not  give  you  the  right  to 
insult  me."  The  words  were  spoken  in  a 
sharp,  determined  voice,  and  brought  Monte- 
varcM  to  his  senses.  He  was  a  terrible 
coward  and  would  rather  go  to  a  consider- 
able expense  than  face  an  angry  man. 

"  Insult  you,  my  dear  sir  1  I  would  not 
think  of  it !"  he  answered  in  a  very  difEerent 
tone.  ''  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Gouache,  I 
fear  that  this  is  quite  impossible !  In  the 
first  place,  my  daughter's  marriage  is  already 
arranged.  The  negotiations  have  been  pro- 
ceeding for  some  time — she  is  to  marry 
Frangipani — you  must  have  heard  it.  And 
moreover,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
position  you  have  gained  by  your  immense 
talent — immense,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  the 
first  to  say  it — the  instability  of  human 
affairs  obliges  me  to  seek  for  her  a  fortune, 
which  depends  upon  the  vulgar  possession  of 
wealth  rather  than  upon  those  divine  gifts 


of   genius  with  which    you   are   so  richly 
endowed." 

The -change  from  anger  to  flattery  was  so 
sudden  that  Gouache  was  confounded  and 
could  not  find  words  in  which  to  answer 
what  was  said  to  him.  Montevarchi' s  eyes 
had  lost  their  expression  of  astonishment, 
and  a  bland  smile  played  about  the  comers 
of  his  sour  mouth,  while  he  rubbed  his  bony 
hands  slowly  together,  nodding  his  head  at 
every  comma  of  his  elaborate  speech. 
Anastase  saw  however  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hope  that  his  proposal  would 
ever  be  entertained,  and  by  his  own  sensa- 
tions he  knew  that  he  had  always  expected 
this  result.  He  felt  no  disappointment,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  same 
position  in  which  he  had  been  bef(Mre  be  bad 
spoken.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  outraged 
by  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  Monte- 
varchi's  lips  in  the  first  moments  of  anger 
and  astonishment.  A  painter,  a  man  with  a 
IHTofession,  without  a  name  !  Gouache  was  too 
human  not  to  feel  the  sting  of  each  truth 
as  it  was  uttered.  He  would  have  defined 
himself  in  very  much  the  same  way  without 
the  least  false  pride;  but  to  hear  bis  own 
estimate  of  himself,  given  by  another  person 
as  the  true  one,  was  hard  to  bear.  A  painter  1 
yes — he  was  proud  of  it.  A  man  with  a 
profession !  yes — was  it  not  far  nobler  to 
earn  money  by  good  work  than  to  inherit 
what  others  had  stolen  in  former  times  f 
A  man  without  a  name  ! — was  not  his  own 
beginning  to  be  famous,  and  was  it  not 
better  to  make  the  name  Grouache  glorious 
by  his  own  efforts  than  to  be  called  Orsini 
because  one's  ancestors  had  been  fierce  and 
lawless  as  bears,  or  Sciarra  because  one's 
progenitor  had  slapped  the  face  of  a  pope) 
Doubtless  it  was  a  finer  thing  to  be  g^eat  by 
one's  own  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  noble 
art  than  to  inherit  a  greatness  originally 
founded  upon  a  superior  rapacity,  and  a 
greater  physical  strength  than  had  charac- 
terized the  ordinary  men  of  the  period. 
Nevertheless,  Gouache  knew  with  shame 
that  at  that  moment  he  wished  that  his 
name  could  be  changed  to  Frangipani ;  and 
the  fabric  of  his  independence,  of  which  he 
had  so  long  been  proud,  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations  as  ho  realized  that  in  spite  of 
all  fame,  all  glory,  all  genius,  he  could  never 
be  what  the  miserly,  cowardly,  lying  old  man 
before  him  was  by  birth — a  Koman  prince. 
The  conclusion  was  at  once  inexpressibly 
humiliating  and  supremely  ludicrous.  He 
felt  himself  laughable  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  was  conscious  that  a  smile  was  on 
his    face,    which    Montevarchi    would    not 
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understand.  The  old  gentleman  was  still 
talking. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  was  saying,  "  how 
much  I  regret  my  total  inability  to  comply 
with  a  request  winch  evidently  proceeds  from 
the  best  motives,  I  might  almost  say  from 
the  heart  itself.  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  we 
are  not  all  masters  of  our  actions.  The  cares 
of  a  household  like  mine  require  a  foresight, 
an  hourly  attention,  an  unselfish  devotion 
which  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  by 
constant " 

He  was  going  to  say  "  by  constant  recourse 
to  prayer,"  but  he  reflected  that  Gouache 
was  probably  not  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind, 
and  he  changed  the  sentence. 

" by  constant   study  of  the  subject. 

Situated  as  I  am,  a  Koman  in  the  midst  of 
Romans,  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  tradi- 
tions of  my  own  people  in  respect  of  all  the 
great  affairs  of  life.  Believe  me,  I  entreat 
you,  that,  far  from  having  any  prejudice 
against  yourself,  I  should  rejoice  sincerely 
could  I  take  you  by  the  hand  and  call  you 
my  son.  But  how  can  I  actl  What  can  I 
dol  Gk)  to  yoiu*  own  country,  dear  Monsieur 
€k)uache,  think  no  more  of  us,  or  of  our 
daughters,  marry  a  woman  of  your  own 
nation,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
your  dreams  of  matrimonial  felicity  ! " 

"In  other  words,  you  refuse  altogether 
to  listen  to  my  proposal  I "  By  this  time 
Gouache  was  able  to  put  the  question 
calmly. 

"  Alas,  yes  !  "  replied  the  prince  with  an 
air  of  mock  regret  that  exasperated  the  young 
man  beyond  measure.  "  I  cannot  think  of  it, 
though  you  are  indeed  a  most  sympathetic 
young  man." 

''In  that  case  I  will  not  trespass  upon 
your  time  any  longer,"  said  Gouache,  who 
was  beginning  to  fear  lest  his  coolness  should 
forsake  him. 

As  he  descended  the  broad  marble  stairs 
his  detestation  of  the  old  hypocrite  overcame 
him,  and  his  wrath  broke  out. 

"You  shall  pay  me  for  this  some  day, 
you  old  scoundrel  I "  he  said  aloud,  very 
savagely. 

Montevarchi  remained  in  his  study  after 
Gouache  had  gone.  A  som*  smile  distorted 
bis  thin  lips,  and  the  expression  became  more 
and  more  accented  until  the  old  man  broke 
into  a  lau^h  that  rang  drily  against  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  Some  one  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  his  merriment  disappeared  instantly. 
Ajrnoldo  Meschini  entered  the  room.  There 
was  something  unusual  about  his  appearance 
which  attracted  the  prince's  attention  at 
once. 


"  Has  anything  happened  ? " 

"  Everything !  The  case  is  won  !  Your 
Excellency's  son-in-law  is  Prince  Sara- 
cinesca  ! " 

The  librarian's  bright  eyes  gleamed  with 
exultation,  and  there  was  a  slight  flush  in  his 
cheeks  that  contrasted  oddly  with  his  yellow 
skin.  A  disagreeable  smile  made  his  intel- 
ligent face  more  ugly  than  usual.  He  stood 
half-way  between  the  door  and  his  employer, 
his  long  arms  hanging  awkwardly  by  his  sides, 
his  head  thrust  forward,  his  knees  a  little 
bent,  assuming  by  habit  a  servile  attitude  of 
attention,  but  betraying  in  his  look  that  he 
felt  himself  his  master's  master. 

Montevarchi  started  as  he  heard  the  news. 
Then  he  leaned  eagerly  across  the  table,  his 
fingers  as  usual  slowly  scratching  the  green 
cloth. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  "  he  asked  in 
a  trembling  voice.  "Have  you  got  the 
verdict  1" 

Meschini  produced  a  tattered  pocket-book, 
and  drew  from  it  a  piece  of  stamped  paper, 
which  he  carefully  unfolded  and  handed  to 
the  prince. 

"  There  is  an  attested  note  of  it.  See  for 
yourself." 

Montevarchi  hastily  looked  over  the  small 
document,  and  his  face  flushed  slowly  till  it 
was  almost  purple,  while  the  paper  quivered 
in  his  hold.  It  was  clear  that  everything 
had  succeeded  as  he  had  hoped,  and  that  his 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  fully  realized. 
His  thoughts  suddenly  recurred  to  Grouache, 
and  he  laughed  again  at  the  young  man's 
assurance. 

"  Was  Saracinesca  in  the  court  ?  "  he  asked 
presently. 

"  No.  There  was  no  one  connected  with 
the  case  except  the  lawyers  on  each  side.  It 
did  not  amount  to  a  trial.  The  Signor 
Marchese's  side  produced  the  papers  proving 
liis  identity,  and  the  original  deed  was  sub- 
mitted. The  prince's  side  stated  that  his 
Excellency  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim  and  would  make  no  opposition.  There- 
upon the  court  granted  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  the  Signor  Marchese  was  the  heir  pro- 
vided for  in  the  clause  and  was  entitled  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
inheritance;  but  that,  as  there  was  no  op- 
position made  by  the  defendants,  the  subse- 
quent transactions  would  be  left  in  the  bands 
of  the  family,  the  court  reserving  the  power 
to  enforce  the  transfer  in  case  any  difficulty 
should  arise  hereafter.  Of  course  it  will 
take  several  months  to  make  the  division,  as 
the  Signor  Marchese  ^vill  only  receive  the 
direct  inheritance  of  his  great-grandfather. 
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while  the  Saracinesca  retain  all  that  has  come 
to  them  by  their  marriages  during  the  last 
four  generations." 

"Of  course.  Who  will  be  employed  to 
make  the  division? " 

"  Half  Borne,  I  fancy.  It  will  be  an  endless 
business." 

"  But  San  Giacinto  is  prince.  He  will  do 
homage  for  his  titles  next  Epiphany." 

"  Yes.  He  must  present  his  ten  pounds 
of  wax  and  a  silver  bowl — cheap !  "  observed 
Meschini  with  a  grin. 

It  may  be  explained  here  that  the  families 
of  the  Boman  nobility  were  all  subject  to  a 
yearly  tribute  of  merely  nominal  value,  which 
they  presented  to  the  Pope  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  The  custom  was  feudal,  the 
Pope  having  been  the  feudal  lord  of  all  the 
nobles  until  1870.  The  tribute  generally 
consisted  of  a  certain  weight  of  pure  wax,  or 
of  a  piece  of  silver  of  a  specified  value,  or 
sometimes  of  both.  As  an  instance  of  the 
survival  of  such  customs  in  other  countries,  I 
may  mention  the  case  of  one  great  Irish 
fainily  which  to  this  day  receives  from  another 
a  yearly  tribute,  paid  alternately  in  the  shape 
of  a  golden  rose  and  a  golden  spur. 

"  So  we  have  won  everything  ! "  exclaimed 
Montevarchi  after  a  pause,  looking  hard  at 
the  librarian,  as  though  trying  to  read  his 
thoughts.  **  We  have  won  everything,  and 
the  thanks  are  due  to  you,  my  good  friend, 
to  youy  the  faithful  and  devoted  companion 
who  baa  '  helped  me  to  accomplish  this  act 
of  true  justice.  Ah,  how  can  I  ever  express 
to  you  my  gratitude  !  " 

"  The  means  of  expression  were  mentioned 
in  our  agreement,"  answered  Meschini  with 
a  servile  inclination.  '*  I  agreed  to  do  the 
work  for  your  Excellency  at  a  certain  fixed 
price,  as  your  Excellency  may  remember. 
Beyond  that  I  ask  nothing.  I  am  too  humble 
an  individual  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  Prince 
Montevarchi's  personal  gratitude." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  but  that  is  mere  money  I " 
said  the  old  gentleman  somewhat  hastily,  but 
contemptuously  withal.  "  Gratitude  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  not  from  the  purse.  Whpn 
I  think  of  all  the  work  you  have  done,  of  the 
unselfish  way  in  which  you  have  devoted 
yourself  to  this  object,  I  feel  that  money  can 
never  repay  you.  Money  is  sordid  trash, 
Meschini,  sordid  trash  !  Let  us  not  talk  about 
it.  Are  we  not  friends  ?  The  most  delicate 
sensibilities  of  my  soul  rejoice  when  I  con- 
sider what  we  have  accomplished  together. 
There  is  not  another  man  in  Borne  whom  I 
would  trust  as  I  trust  you,  most  faithful  of 
men ! " 

"  The  Signor  Principe  is  too  kind,"  replied 


Meschini.  "Nevertheless,  I  repeat  that  I 
am  quite  unworthy  of  such  gratitude  for 
having  merely  performed  my  part  in  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  especially  in  one  wherein 
my  own  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned." 

**  My  only  regret  is  that  my  son-in-law 
can  never  know  the  share  you  have  had  in 
his  success.  But  that,  alas,  is  quite  impos- 
sible. How,  indeed,  would  it  be  practicable 
to  inform  him?  And  my  daughter,  too! 
She  would  remember  vou  in  all  her  innocent 
prayers,  even  as  I  shall  do  henceforth !  Ko, 
Meschini,  it  is  ordained  that  I,  and  I  alone, 
should  be  the  means  of  expressing  to  you 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  those  whom  you  have 
so  highly  benefited,  but  who  unfortunately 
can  never  know  the  name  of  their  benefactor. 
Tell  me  now,  did  the  men  of  the  law  look 
long  at  the  documents  1  Did  they  show  any 
hesitation  1  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  their  attention  was  roused,  arrested  by 
— by  the  writing  I " 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  should  be  a  poor  work- 
man if  a  parcel  of  lawyers  could  detect  my 
handwriting ! " 

"  It  is  a  miracle  I "  exclaimed  Montevarchi 
devoutly.  "  I  consider  that  heaven  has  in- 
terposed directly  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
justice.  An  angel  guided  your  hand,  my  dear 
friend,  to  make  you  the  instrument  of  good  !  " 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  it.  The 
transaction  has  been  as  providential  for  me 
as  for  the  Signor  Marchese." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  prince  rather  drily. 
"  And  now,  my  dear  Meschini,  will  you  leave 
me  for  a  time  1  I  have  appointed  this  hour 
to  see  my  last  remaining  daughter  concern- 
ing her  marriage.  She  is  the  last  of  those 
fail*  flowers  !  Ah  me  !  How  sad  a  thing  it 
is  to  part  with  those  we  love  so  well  I  But 
we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it 
is  for  their  good,  that  consolation,  that  satis- 
faction which  only  come  to  us  when  we  have 
faithfully  done  our  duty.  Betum  to  your 
library  therefore,  Meschini,  for  the  present. 
The  consciousness  of  good  well  done  is  yours 
also  to-day,  and  will  soothe  the  hours  of  soli- 
tude and  make  your  new  labours  sweet.  The 
reward  of  righteousness  is  in  itself  and  of 
itself.  Grood-bye,  my  friend,  good-bye  I 
Thank  you,  thaci  you " 

"  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  your  Excellency 
to  let  me  have  the  money  now  1 "  asked  the 
librarian.  There  was  a  firmness  in  the  tone 
that  startled  Montevarchi. 

**  What  money  1 "  he  inquired  with  a  well- 
feigned  s\u"prise.     "  I  do  not  undei*stand." 

**  Twenty  thousand  scudi,  the  price  of  the 
work,"  replied  Meschini  with  alarming 
bluntness. 
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"  Twenty  thousand  scudi !  "  cried  the 
prince.  *'  I  remember  that  there  was  some 
mention  of  a  sum — two  thousand  I  think 
I  said.  Even  that  is  enormous;  but  I 
was  carried  away  in  tho  excitement  of 
the  moment.  We  are  all  liable  to  such 
weakness " 

"  You  agreed  to  pay  me  twenty  thousand 
scudi  in  cash  on  the  day  that  the  verdict 
was  given  in  favour  of  your  son-in-law." 

"  I  never  agreed  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
My  dear  friend,  success  has  quite  turned 
your  head  I  I  have  not  so  much  money  at 
my  disposal  in  the  whole  world." 

**  You  cannot  afford  to  make  a  fool  of  me," 
cried  Meschini,  making  a  step  forward.  His 
face  was  red  with  anger,  and  his  long  arms 
made  odd  gestures.  "  Will  you  pay  me  the 
money  or  not  1" 

"  If  you  take  this  tone  with  me  I  wQl  pay 
you  nothing  whatever.  I  shall  even  cease 
to  feel  any  sense  of  gratitude " 

"  To  hell  with  your  gratitude !  "  exclaimed 
the  other  fiercely.  "  Either  you  pay  me  the 
money  now,  or  I  go  at  once  to  the  authorities 
and  denounce  the  whole  treachery." 

"  You  will  only  go  to  the  galleys  if  you  do." 

"  You  will  go  with  me." 

"  Not  at  aU.  Have  you  any  proof  that  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  1 
I  tell  you  that  you  are  quite  mad.  If  you 
wanted  to  play  this  trick  on  me  you  should 
have  made  me  sign  an  agreement.  Even 
then  I  would  have  argued  that,  since  you  had 
forged  the  documents,  you  had  of  coui'se 
forged  the  agreement  also.  But  you  have 
nothing,  not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of  paper 
to  show  against  me.  Be  reasonable  and  I  will 
be  magnanimous.  I  will  give  you  the  two 
thousand  I  spoke  of  in  the  heat  of  anticipa- 
tion  " 

"  You  will  give  me  the  twenty  thousand 
you  solemnly  promised  me,"  said  Meschini, 
with  concentrated  anger. 

Mohtevarchi  rose  slowly  from  his  chair  and 
rang  the  bell.  He  knew  that  Meschini  would 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  expose  himself,  and 
would  continue  to  hope  that  he  might 
ultimately  get  what  he  asked. 

*'  I  cannot  argue  with  a  madman,"  he  said 
calmly. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
librarian.  The  idea  never  entered  his  mind 
that  the  middle-aged,  round-shouldered  scholar 
could  be  dangerous.  A  single  word  from 
Gouache,  a  glance  of  the  artist's  eye  had 
cowed  him  less  than  an  hour  ago  ;  but  Mes- 
chini's  fury  left  him  indifferent.  The  latter 
saw  that  for  the  present  there  was  nothing 
to   be   done.      To   continue    such   a    scene 


before  a  servant  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  folly. 

*'  Wo  will  talk  the  matter  over  at  another 
time,"  he  said  sullenly,  as  he  left  the  study 
by  a  small  door  which  opened  upon  a  corridor 
in  communication  with  the  library. 

Montevarchi  sent  the  servant  who  answered 
the  bell  with  a  message  begging  Donna 
Faustina  to  come  to  the  study  at  once.  Since 
it  was  to  be  a  day  of  interviews  he  determined 
to  state  the  case  plainly  to  his  daughter,  and 
bid  her  make  ready  to  comply  with  his  will 
in  case  the  match  with  Frangipani  turned  out 
to  be  possible.  He  seemed  no  more  disturbed 
by  Meschini's  anger  than  if  the  affair  had  not 
concerned  him  in  the  least.  He  had  indeed 
long  foreseen  what  would  occur,  and  even  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  promised  the  bribe 
he  was  fully  determined  never  to  pay  it.  The 
librarian  had  taken  the  bait  greedily,  and  it 
was  his  own  fault  if  the  result  did  not  suit 
him.  He  had  no  redress,  as  Montevarchi  had 
told  him  j  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  note 
to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  bargain.  Meschioi 
had  executed  the  forgery,  and  he  would  have 
to  ruin  himself  in  order  to  bring  any  pressure 
to  bear  upon  his  employer.  This  the  latter 
felt  sure  that  he  would  not  do,  even  if  driven 
to  extremities.  Meschini's  nature  was  avaii* 
cious  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  tired  of  life,  or  ready  to  go  to  the 
galleys  for  a  bit  of  personal  vengeance,  when, 
by  exercising  a  little  patience,  he  might 
ultimately  hope  to  get  some  advantage  out  of 
the  crime  he  had  committed.  Montevarchi 
meant  to  pay  him  what  he  considered  a  fair 
price  for  the  work,  and  he  did  not  see  that 
Meschini  had  any  means  of  compelling  him 
to  pay  more.  Now  that  the  thing  was  done, 
he  began  to  regret  that  he  himself  had  not 
made  some  agreement  with  San  Giacinto,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  sufficed  to  banish  the 
thought  as  unworthy  of  his  superior  astute- 
ness. His  avarice  was  on  a  large  scale  and 
was  merging  into  ambition.  It  might  have 
been  foreseen  that,  after  having  married  one 
of  his  two  remaining  daughters  to  a  man 
who  had  turned  out  to  be  Prince  Saracinesca, 
his  determination  to  match  Faustina  with 
Frangipani  would  be  even  stronger  than  it 
had  been  before.  Hence  his  sudden  wish  to 
see  Faustina  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for 
what  was  about  to  take  place.  All  at  once 
it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  act  quickly 
enough  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  accomplishment. 
He  felt  as  an  old  man  may  feel  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  busy  life,  sees  countless  things  before  him 
which  he  would  still  do,  and  hates  the  thought 
of  dying  before  all  are  done.  A  fevensh 
haste    to    complete   this   last    step   in    the 
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aggrandizement  of  his  family,  overcame  the 
old  prince.  He  could  not  understand  why 
]ie  had  submitted  to  wasting  his  time  with 
Goiuiche  and  Meschini  instead  of  busying 
liimself  actively  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose.  There  was  no  reason  for  waiting 
any  longer.  Erangipani's  father  had  already 
half-agreed  to  the  match,  and  what  remained 
to  be  done  involved  only  a  question  of  financial 
details. 

As  •  he  sat  waiting  for  Faustina  a  great 
horror  of  death  rose  suddenly  and  clearly 
l>efore  him.  He  was  not  a  very  old  man  and 
he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  account  for 
the  sensation.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  too, 
that  he  feared  death  rather  because  it  might 
prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  inten- 
tions, than  because  his  conscience  was  bur- 
dened with  the  recollection  of  many  mis- 
deeds. His  whole  existence  had  been  passed 
in  such  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  duplicity 
towards  others  and  towards  himself  that  he 
no  longer  distinguished  between  the  true 
and  the  untrue.  Even  in  this  last  great 
fraud  he  had  so  consistently  deceived  his  own 
sense  of  veracity  that  he  almost  felt  himself 
to  be  the  instrument  of  justice  he  assumed 
to  be.  The  case  was  a  delicate  one,  too,  for 
the  most  unprejudiced  person  could  hardly 
have  escaped  feeling  sympathy  for  San  Gia- 
cinto,  the  victim  of  his  ancestor's  impru- 
dence. Montevarchi  found  it  very  easy  to 
beUeve  that  it  was  permissible  to  employ  any 
means  in  order  to  gain  such  an  end,  and 
although  he  might  have  regarded  the  actual 
work  of  the  forgery  in  the  light  of  a  crime, 
venial  indeed,  though  contrary  to  the  law, 
his  own  share  in  the  transaction,  as  instigator 
of  the  deed  itself,  appeared  to  be  defensible 
by  a  whole  multitude  of  reasons.  San  Gia- 
cinto,  by  all  the  traditions  of  primogeniture 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Roman  noble,  was 
the  head  of  the  family  of  Saracinesca.  But 
for  a  piece  of  folly  hardly  to  be  equalled  in 
^lontevarchi's  experience,  San  Giacinto  would 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  estates  and 
titles  without  opposition  or  contradiction 
since  the  day  of  his  father's  death.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Saracinesca  had  not  de- 
fended the  case  proved  that  they  admitted 
the  justice  of  their  cousin's  claims.  Had  old 
Leone  foreseen  the  contingency  of  a  marriage 
in  his  old  age,  he  would  either  never  have 
signed  the  deed  at  all,  or  else  he  would  have 
introduced  just  such  a  conditional  clause  as 
had  been  forged  by  Meschini.  When  a  great 
injustice  has  been  committed,  through  folly 
or  carelessness,  when  those  who  have  been 
most  benefited  by  it  admit  that  injustice, 
when  to  redress  it  is  merely  to  act  in  accord- 


ance with  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  is  it  a  crime 
then  to  bring  about  so  much  good  by  merely 
sacrificing  a  scruple  of  conscience,  by  em- 
ploying some  one  to  restore  an  inheritance 
to  its  rightful  possessor  with  a  few  clever 
strokes  of  the  pen  1  The  answer  seemed  so 
clear  to  Montevarchi  that  he  did  not  even 
ask  himself  the  question.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  superfluous  to  do  so,  for  he  had 
so  often  satisfied  all  objections  to  doubtful 
courses  by  a  similar  sophistry  that  he  knew 
beforehand  what  reply  would  present  itself 
to  his  self -inquiry.  He  did  not  even  expe- 
rience a  senso  of  relief  as  he  turned  from 
the  contemplation  of  what  he  had  just  done 
to  the  question  of  Faustina's  marriage,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  that  could  tcxment 
his  conscience.  He  was  not  even  aware  that 
he  ought  to  recognize  a  difference  between 
the  two  affairs.  He  was  in  great  haste  to 
settle  the  preliminaries,  and  that  was  alL 
If  he  should  die,  ho  thought,  tho  princess 
would  have  her  own  way  in  everything,  and 
would  doubtless  let  Faustina  throw  herself 
away  upon  some  such  man  as  Gouache,  l^e 
thought  roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  a  sour  smile  to  his 
face.  Gouache,  of  all  people !  He  looked 
up  and  saw  that  Faustina  had  ent^«d  and 
was  standing  before  him,  as  though  expect- 
ing him  to  speak.  Her  delicate,  angelic 
features  were  pale,  and  she  held  her  small 
hands  folded  before  her.  She  had  discovered 
by  some  means  that  Gouache  had  been  with 
her  father,  and  she  feared  that  something 
unpleasant  had  happened,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  bo  called  to  account.  The  vision 
of  Frangipani,  too,  was  present  in  her  mind, 
and  she  anticipated  a  stormy  interview.  But 
her  mind  was  made  up  ;  she  would  have 
Anastase  or  she  would  have  nobody.  The 
two  exchanged  a  preliminary  glance  before 
either  spoke. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MoNTEVABCHi  made  his  daughter  sit  beside 
him  and  took  her  hand  affectionately  in  his, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of 
sanctimonious  superiority  he  always  wore 
when  he  mentioned  the  cares  of  his  household 
or  was  engaged  in  regulating  any  matter  of 
importance  in  his  family.  Flavia  used  to 
imitate  the  look  admirably,  to  the  delight  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  He  smiled  mean- 
ingly, pressed  the  girl's  fingers,  and  smiled 
again,  attempting  in  vain  to  elicit  some 
response.     But  Faustina  remained  cold  and 
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indifEerent,  for  she  was  used  to  her  father's 
ways  and  did  not  like  them. 

"  You  know  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  am 
sure,"  he  began.  ''It  concerns  what  must 
be  very  near  your  heart,  my  dear  child." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  be,"  answered 
Faustina  gravely.  She  was  too  well  brought 
up  to  show  any  of  the  dislike  she  felt  for  her 
father's  way  of  doing  things,  but  she  was 
willing  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  him 
to  express  himself. 

''  Cannot  you  guess  what  it  is  ? "  asked  the 
old  man,  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  banter. 
"  What  is  it  that  is  nearest  to  every  girl's 
heart!  Is  not  that  little  heart  of  yours 
already  a  resort  of  the  juvenile  deity  1 " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  papa." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  see  that  your 
education  has  not  included  a  course  of 
mythology.  It  is  quite  as  well  perhaps,  as 
those  heathens  are  poor  company  for  the 
young.  I  refer  to  mai^iage,  Faustina,  to 
that  all-important  step  which  you  ^re  soon 
to  take." 

"  Have  you  quite  decided  to  marry  me  to 
Frangipani?"  asked  the  young  girl  with  a 
calmness  that  somewhat  disconcerted  her 
father. 

**  How  boldly  you  speak  of  it ! "  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sigh  of  disapproval.  ''  I  will 
not  however  conceal  from  you  that  I 
hope " 

"  Pray  talk  plainly  with  me,  papa !  "  cried 
Faustina  suddenly  looking  up.  "I  cannot 
bear  this  suspense." 

"  Ah  !  Is  it  so,  little  one  1 "  Montevarchi 
shook  liis  finger  playfully  at  her.  **  I  tliought 
I  should  find  you  ready  !  So  you  are  anxious 
to  become  a  princess  at  once  I  Well,  well, 
all  women  are  alike ! " 

Faustina  drew  herself  up  a  little  and  fixed 
her  deep  brown  eyes  upon  her  father's  face, 
very  quietly  and  solemnly. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,''  she  said.  "  I 
only  wish  to  know  your  decision  in  order 
that  I  may  give  you  my  answer." 

"  And  what  can  that  answer  be  1  Have  I 
not  chosen  wisely  a  husband  fit  for  you  in 
every  way]" 

**  From  your  point  of  view,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it." 

**  I  trust  you  are  not  about  to  commit  the 
unpardonable  folly  of  differing  from  me,  my 
daughter,"  answered  Montevarchi,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone  indicative  of  rising 
displeasure.  "  It  is  for  me  to  decide,  for  you 
to  accept  my  decision." 

"  Upon  other  points,  yes.  In  the  question 
of   marriage   I  think  I  have  something  to 


"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  any 
objections  to  the  match  I  have  found  f<ir 
you  ]  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  so  foolish 
as  to  fancy  that  at  your  age  you  can  under- 
stand these  things  better  than  I  ?  Faustina, 
I  would  not  have  believed  it !  " 

"  How  can  you  understand  what  I  feel  t  '* 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  feeling,  it  is  a 
question  of  wisdom,  of  foresight,  of  prudent**?, 
of  twenty  qualities  which  you  are  far  too 
young  to  possess.  If  marriage  were  a  matter 
of  feeling,  of  vulgar  sentiment,  I  ask  tou, 
what  would  become  of  the  world  ?  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  have  all  the  sentiment  in  life,  if 
you  have  not  that  which  makes  life  itself 
possible  I  Can  you  eat  sentiment  f  Can  you 
harness  sentiment  in  a  carriage  and  make  it 
execute  a  trotkUa  in  the  Villa  Borgheset 
Can  you  change  an  ounce  of  sentiment  into 
good  silver  scudi  and  make  it  pay  for  a 
journey  in  the  hot  weather?  No,  no,  my 
child.  Heaven  knows  that  I  am  not  avari- 
cious. Few  men,  I  think,  know  better  than 
I  that  wealth  is  perishable  stuff — but  so  is 
this  mortal  body,  and  the  penshable  must  be 
nourished  with  the  perishable,  lest  dn^ 
return  to  dust  sooner  than  it  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Money  alone  will 
not  give  happiness,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
most  important  to  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  it." 

"I  would  rather  do  without  it  than  >x- 
miserable  all  my  life  for  having  got  it." 

"  Miserable  all  your  life  I  Why  should 
you  be  miserable  1  Ko  woman  should  Ih* 
unhappy  who  is  mamed  to  a  good  man.  My 
dear,  this  matter  admits  of  no  discussion. 
Frangipani  is  young,  handsome,  of  irreproach- 
able moi*al  character,  heir  to  a  great  fortune 
and  to  a  great  name.  You  desire  to  be  in 
love.  Good.  Love  will  come,  the  reward  of 
having  chosen  wisely.  It  will  be  time  enoni^ 
then  to  think  of  your  sentiments.  Dear  me  ! 
if  we  all  began  life  by  thinking  of  sentiment, 
where  would  our  existence  end  ? " 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  yon 
have  quite  decided  that  I  am  to  manrv 
Frangipani  1"  Faustina  found  her  father  s 
discourses  intolerable,  and  moreover  she 
had  something  to  say  which  would  be  hard  to 
express  and  still  harder  to  sustain  by  her 
actions. 

"  If  you  insist  upon  my  giving  you  an 
answer,  which  you  must  have  ali^eady  fore- 
seen, I  am  willing  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
quite  decided  upon  the  match." 

"  I  cannot  marry  him  ! "  exclaimed  Faus- 
tina, clasping  her  hands  together  and  looking 
into  her  father's  face. 

"  My  dear,"  answered  Montevarchi  with  a 
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smile,  "  it  is  absolutely  decided.     We  cannot 
di-aw  back.     You  must  maiTy  him.'* 

''Must,  papal  Oh,  think  what  you  are 
saying  1  I  am  not  disobedient,  indeed  I  am 
not.  I  have  always  submitted  to  you  in 
everything.  But  this — no,  not  this.  Bid 
me  do  anything  else— anything '* 

"  But,  my  child,  nothing  else  would  produce 
the  same  result.  Be  i^easonable.  You  tell 
me  to  impose  some  other  duty  upon  you. 
That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  must  see  you 
maiTied  before  I  die,  and  I  am  an  old  man. 
Each  year,  each  day,  may  be  my  last.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  that  you  should  make 
another  sacrifice  to  please  me,  when  the  one 
thing  I  desire  is  to  see  you  well  settled  with 
a  good  husband  f  I  have  done  what  I  could. 
I  have  procured  you  the  best  match  in  all 
Rome,  and  now  you  implore  me  to  spare  you, 
to  reverse  my  decision,  to  tell  my  old  friend 
Fi-angipani  that  you  will  not  have  his  son, 
and  to  go  out  into  the  market  to  find  you 
another  helpmeet.  It  is  not  reasonable.  I 
had  expected  more  dutiful  conduct  from 
vou." 

**  Is  it  undutif  ul  not  to  be  able  to  love  a 
man  one  hardly  knows,  w^hen  one  is  ordered 
to  do  sol" 

*'Yoii  will  make  me  lose  my  patience, 
Faustina ! "  exclaimed  Montevarchi,  in  angry 
tones.  "  Have  I  not  explained  to  you  the 
nature  of  love  f  Have  I  not  told  you  that 
you  can  love  your  husband  as  much  as  you 
please  1  Is  it  not  a  father's  duty  to  direct 
the  affections  of  his  child  as  I  wish  to  do, 
and  is  it  not  the  child's  first  obligation  to 
submit  to  its  father's  will  and  guidance? 
What  more  would  you  have  I  In  truth,  you 
are  very  exacting ! " 

"  I  am  very  unhappy  !  "  The  young  girl 
turned  away  and  rested  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  supporting  her  chin  in  her  hand.  She 
stai'ed  al]«iently  at  the  old  bookcases  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  read  the  titles 
upon  the  dingy  bindings.  Montevarchi 
understood  her  words  to  convey  a  submission 
and  changed  his  tone  once  more. 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  you  will  never 
regret  your  obedience,"  he  said.  "  Of  course, 
my  beloved  child,  it  is  never  easy  to  see 
things  as  it  is  best  that  we  should  see  them. 
I  see  that  you  have  yielded  at  last " 

**  I  have  not  yielded  in  the  least ! "  cried 
Faustina,  suddenly  facing  him,  with  an 
expression  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  Montevarchi 
in  considei*able  astonishment. 

"  What  I  say.  I  will  not  marry  Frangi- 
pani — I  will  not  I     Do  you  understand  I " 

**  No.     I  do  not  uiderstand  such  language 


from  my  daughter  ;  and  as  for  your  determi- 
nation, I  tell  you  that  you  will  most  certainly 
end  by  acting  as  I  wish  you  to  act." 

**  You  cannot  force  me  to  maiTy.  What 
can  you  do)  You  can  put  me  intc  a 
convent.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  me 
change  my  mind  I  I  would  thank  God  for 
any  asylum  in  which  I  might  find  refuge 
from  such  tyranny." 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  prince  in 
bland  tones,  **  1  am  fully  resolved  not  to  be 
angry  with  you.  Your  undutiful  conduct 
proceeds  from  ignorance,  which  is  never  an 
offence,  though  it  is  always  a  misfortune.  If 
you  will  have  a  little  patience " 

"  I  have  none !  "  exclaimed  Faustina,  ex- 
asperated by  her  father's  manner.  "My 
undutiful  conduct  does  not  proceed  from 
ignorance — it  proceeds  from  love,  from  love 
for  another  man,  whom  I  will  marry  if  I 
marry  any  one." 

"  Faustina  !  "  cried  Montevarchi,  holding 
up  his  hands  in  horror  and  amazement.  "  Do 
you  dare  to  use  such  language  to  your 
father  1" 

"  I  dare  do  anything,  everything — I  dare 
even  tell  you  the  name  of  the  man  I  love — 
Anastase  Gouaclie ! " 

"  My  child  !  My  child !  This  is  too  horrible  I 
I  must  really  send  for  your  mother." 

"Do  what  you  will." 

Faustina  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  was 
standing  before  one  of  the  old  bookcases,  her 
hands  folded  before  her,  her  eyes  on  fire,  her 
delicate  mouth  scornfully  bent.  Montevarchi, 
who  was  really  startled  almost  out  of  his 
senses,  moved  cautiously  towards  the  bell, 
looking  steadily  at  his  daughter  all  the  while 
as  though  he  dreaded  some  fresh  outbreak. 
There  was  something  ludicrous  in  his  be- 
haviour which,  at  another  time,  would  not 
have  escaped  the  young  girl.  Now  however 
she  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  perceive  any- 
thing except  the  danger  of  her  position  and 
the  necessity  for  remaining  firm  at  any  cost. 
She  did  not  understand  why  her  mother  was 
to  be  called,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  face 
all  her  family  if  necessary.  She  kept  her 
eyes  upon  her  father  and  was  hardly  con- 
scious that  a  servant  entered  the  room. 
Montevarchi  sent  a  message  requesting  the 
princess  to  come  at  once.  Tlien  he  turned 
again  towards  Faustina. 

"  You  can  hardly  suppose,"  he  observed, 
"  that  I  take  seriously  what  you  have  just 
said ;  but  you  are  evidently  very  much 
excited,  and  your  mother's  presence  will,  I 
trust,  have  a  soothing  effect.  You  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  utter  such 
monstrous  untruths — even  in  jest ! " 
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**  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  marry  Monsieur 
Gonache  or  I  "will  marry  no  one." 

Montevarchi  really  believed  that  his 
daughter's  mind  was  deranged.  His  inter- 
view with  Gouache  had  convinced  him  that 
Faustina  meant  what  she  said,  though  he 
affected  to  laugh  at  it,  but  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  account  for  her  conduct  on  any 
theory  but  that  of  insanity.  Being  at  his 
wits'  end  he  had  sent  for  his  wife,  and  while 
waiting  for  her  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  is  Monsieur  Gouache  1 
A  very  estimable  young  man,  without  doubt, 
but  not  such  a  one  as  we  could  choose  for  your 
husband." 

"  I  have  chosen  him,"  answered  Faustina. 
"That  is  enough." 

"  How  you  talk,  my  dear !  How  rashly 
you  talk !  As  though  choosing  a  husband 
were  hke  buying  a  new  hat !  And  you,  too, 
whom  I  always  believed  to  be  the  most 
dutiful,  the  most  obedient  of  my  children  I 
But  your  mother  and  I  will  reason  with  you, 
we  will  endeavour  to  put  better  thoughts 
into  your  heart." 

Faustina  glanced  scornfully  at  her  father 
and  turned  away,  walking  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  window. 

"  It  is  no  use  to  waste  your  breath  on  me," 
she  said  presently.  "  I  will  marry  Gouache 
or  nobody." 

"You — ^marry  Gouache?"  cried  the 
princess,  who  entered  at  that  moment,  and 
heard  the  last  words.  Her  voice  expressed 
an  amazement  and  horror  fully  equal  to  her 
husband's. 

"  Have  you  come  to  join  the  fray,  mamma?" 
inquired  Faustina,  in  English. 

"  Pray  speak  in  a  language  I  can  under- 
stand," said  Montevarchi,  who,  in  a  whole 
lifetime,  had  never  mastered  a  word  of  his 
wife's  native  tongue. 

"Oh,  Lotariol"  exclaimed  the  princess. 
"  What  has  the  child  been  telling  you  ? " 

"Things  that  would  make  you  tremble, 
my  dear !  She  refuses  to  marry  Fran- 
gipauL ! 

"  Refuses !  But,  Faustina,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  doing !  You  are  out  of 
your  mind ! " 

"  And  she  talks  wildly  of  marrying  a 
certain  Frenchman,  a  Monsieur  Gouache,  I 
believe — is  there  such  a  man,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Lotario  I  The  little  man  you 
ran  over.     How  forgetful  you  are !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I  know.  But  you 
must  reason  with  her,  Guendalina " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Lotario,  that  you  should 
^n  that." 


"  My  dear,  I  think  the  child  is  insane  upon 
the  subject.  Where  could  she  have  picked 
up  such  an  idea  ?  Is  it  mere  caprice,  a  mere 
piece  of  impertinence,  invented  to  disconcert 
the  sober  senses  of  a  careful  father? " 

"  Nonsense,  Lotario  I  She  is  not  capable 
of  that.  After  all,  she  is  not  Flavia,  who 
always  had  something  dreadful  quite  ready, 
just  when  you  least  expected  it." 

"  I  almost  wish  she  were  Flavia ! "  ex- 
claimed Montevarchi  ruefully.  "  Flavia  has 
done  very  well." 

During  all  this  time  Faustina  was  standing 
with  her  back  towards  the  window  and  her 
hands  folded  before  her,  looking  from  the  one 
to  the  other  of  the  speakers  with  an  air  of 
bitter  contempt  which  was  fast  changing  to 
uncontrollable  anger.  Some  last  remaining 
instinct  of  prudence  kept  her  from  iater- 
nipting  the  conversation  by  a  fresh  assertion 
of  her  will,  and  she  waited  until  one  of  them 
chose  to  speak  to  her.  She  had  lost  her 
head,  for  she  would  otherwise  never  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  mention  Gouache's  name, 
but,  as  with  all  very  spontaneous  natures, 
with  her  to  break  the  first  barrier  was  to  go 
to  the  extreme,  whatever  it  might  be.  Her 
clear  brown  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  thei-e 
was  something  luminous  about  her  angelic 
face  which  showed  that  her  whole  being  was 
under  the  influence  of  an  extraordinary 
emotion,  almost  amounting  to  exaltation.  It 
was  impossible  to  foresee  what  she  would 
say  or  do. 

"Your  father  almost  wishes  you  were 
Flavia  !  "  groaned  the  princess,  shaking  her 
head  and  looking  very  grave.  Then  Faustina 
laughed  scornfully  and  her  wrath  bub>>led 
over. 

"  I  am  not  Flavia ! "  she  cried,  coming 
forward  and  facing  her  father  and  mother. 
"  I  dare  say  you  do  wish  I  were.  Flavia  has 
done  so  very  well.  Yes,  she  is  Princess  Sara- 
cinesca  this  evening,  I  suppose.  Indeed  she 
has  done  well,  for  she  has  married  the  man 
she  loves,  as  much  as  she  is  capable  of  loving 
anything.  And  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  I  should  do  the  same.  Besides,  am  I 
as  old  as  Flavia  that  you  should  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  marry  me  1  Do  you  think  I  will 
yield?  Do  you  think  that  while  I  love 
one  man,  I  will  be  so  base  as  to  marry 
another  ? " 

"  I  have  explained  to  you  that  love " 

"  Your  explanations  will  drive  me  mad ! 
You  may  explain  anything  in  that  way — and 
prove  that  Love  itself  does  not  exist.  Do 
you  think  your  saying  so  makes  it  true  i 
There  is  more  truth  in  a  tittle  of  my  love 
than  in  all  your  whole  life  ! " 
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«  Faustina ! " 

"  What  I  May  I  not  answer  you  I  Must 
I  believe  you  infallible  when  you  use  argu- 
ments that  would  not  satisfy  a  child)  Is 
my  whole  nature  a  shadow  because  yours  can- 
not  understand  my  reality  1 " 

"  If  you  are  going  to  make  this  a  question 
of  metaphysics *' 

"I  am  not,  I  do  not  know  what  meta- 
physics means.  But  I  will  repeat  before  my 
mother  what  I  said  to  you  alone.  I  will  not 
marry  Frangipani^  and  you  cannot  force  me 
to  marry  him.  If  I  marry  any  one  I  will 
have  the  man  I  love." 

"But,  my  dearest  Faustina,"  cried  the 
princess  in  genuine  distress,  "  this  is  a  mere 
idea — a  sort  of  madness  that  has  seized  upon 
you.  Consider  yom*  position,  consider  what 
you  owe  to  us,  consider " 

"  Consider,  consider,  consider  I  Do  you 
suppose  that  any  amount  of  consideration 
would  change  me  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  your  childish  anger  will 
change  us  1 "  inquired  Montevarchi  blandly. 
He  did  not  care  to  lose  his  temper,  for  he 
was  quite  indifferent  to  Faustina's  real  in- 
clinations if  she  would  only  consent  to 
marry  Frangipani. 

**  Childish ! "  cried  Faustina,  her  eyes 
blazing  with  anger.  "  Was  I  childish  when 
I  followed  him  out  into  the  midst  of  the 
revolution  last  October,  when  I  was  nearly 
killed  at  the  Serristori,  when  I  thought  he 
was  dead  and  knelt  there  among  the  ruins 
until  he  found  me  and  brought  me  home  ? 
Was  that  a  child's  love  1 " 

The  princess  turned  pale  and  grasped  her 
husband's  arm,  stating  at  Faustina  in  hoiTor. 
The  old  man  trembled  and  for  a  few  moments 
could  not  find  strength  to  speak.  Nothing 
that  Faustina  could  have  invented  could 
have  produced  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous 
effect  as  this  revelation  of  what  had  happened 
on  the  night  of  the  insurrection,  coming  from 
the  girl's  own  lips  with  the  unmistakable 
accent  of  truth.  The  mother's  instinct  was 
the  first  to  assert  itself.  With  a  quick 
movement  she  thi*ew  her  arms  round  the  young 
girl,  as  though  to  protect  her  from  harm. 

"  It  is  not  true,  it  is  not  true  ! "  she  cried 
in  an  agonized  tone.  "  Faustina,  my  child — 
it  is  not  true  1 " 

"It  is  quite  true,  mamma,"  answered 
Faustina,  who  enjoyed  an  odd  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  effect  of  her  words,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  her  perfect  innocence. 


"  Why  are  you  so  much  astonished  1  I  loved 
him — I  thought  he  was  going  out  to  be 
killed — I  would  not  let  him  go  alone." 

"  Oh,  Faustina  I  How  could  you  do  it ! " 
moaned  the  princess.  "  It  is  too  horrible — 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  ! " 

"  I  loved  him,  I  love  him  still." 

Princess  Montevarchi  fell  into  a  chair  and 
biurst  into  tears,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobbing  aloud. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  cry,  Guendalina,  you 
had  better  go  away,"  said  her  husband,  who 
was  now  as  angry  as  his  mean  nature  would 
permit  him  to  be.  She  was  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  obey  that  she  left  the  room,  crying 
as  she  went,  and  casting  back  a  most  sor- 
rowful look  at  Faustina. 

Montevarchi  shut  the  door,  and  coming 
back,  seized  his  daughter's  arm,  and  shook 
it  violently. 

"  Fool  I "  he  cried  angrily,  unable  to  find 
any  other  word  to  express  his  rage. 

Faustina  said  nothing  but  tried  to  push 
him  away,  her  bright  eyes  gleaming  with 
contempt.  Her  silence  exasperated  the  old 
man  still  further.  Like  most  very  cowardly 
men  he  could  be  brutal  to  women  when  he 
was  angry.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  girl, 
by  her  folly,  had  dashed  from  him  the  last 
great  satisfaction  of  his  life  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  within  reach.  He 
could  have  forgiven  her  for  ruining  herself, 
had  she  done  so ;  he  could  not  forgive  her 
for  disappointing  his  ambition ;  he  knew 
that  one  word  of  the  story  she  had  told 
would  make  the  great  marriage  impossible, 
and  he  knew  that  she  had  the  power  to  speak 
that  word  when  she  pleased  as  well  as  the 
courage  to  do  so. 

"  Fool  I  "  he  repeated,  and  before  she 
could  draw  back,  he  struck  her  across  the 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

A  few  drops  of  bright  red  blood  trickled 
from  her  delicate  lips.  With  an  instinctive 
movement  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to 
the  wound.  Montevarchi  snatched  it  roughly 
from  her  hand  and  thi*ew  it  across  the  room. 
From  his  eyes  she  guessed  that  he  would 
strike  her  again  if  she  remained.  With  a 
look  of  intense  hatred  she  made  a  supreme 
effort,  and  concentrating  the  whole  strength 
of  her  slender  frame  A\Tenched  herself  free. 

"  Coward  I  "  she  cried,  as  he  reeled  back- 
wards ;  then,  before  he  could  recover  him- 
self, she  was  gone  and  he  was  left  alone. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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C  young  America 
;ited  us  tliis  spring 
ler  natioual  game, 
3  have  all  been  to 
■  play  it  and  adair- 
skitl  at  it.  No  man 
Be  and  impartiality 
■■  .^  .ujpute  the  merits  of 
base-bait,  just  as  none  who 
possesses  these  qualities  and  has  played  at 
"  rounders  "  in  his  boyhood  will  deny  that 
that  game  had  "  moments "  of  tluitling 
interest,  especially  for  the  player  to  whose 
lot  it  felL  to  match  his  agility  and  address 
against  nn  adversary  endeavouring  to  "  cork  " 
him.  Yet  rounders,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
languished  among  the  youth  of  England,  and 
it  would  take  much  to  convince  me  that  base- 
ball, which  after  all  is  but  a  developed  and 
elaborate  form  of  that  early  pastime,  is  re- 
served for  a  great  future,  at  any  rate  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  manager  of 
the  American  base-ball  team  has  through  an 
interviewing  compatriot  given  a  sufficiently 
plausible  explanation  of  its  popularity  in 
hia  own  country,  It  is,  he  holds,  an 
expression  of  the  national  character.  Base- 
ball is  a  game  in  which  the  excitement  is 
kept  up  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  all  over 
in  a  very  short  time.  Americans,  says  this 
authority,  "  want  in  their  play  as  wcti  as  in 
their  work  constant  action  and  immediate 
results."  Cricket,  on  the  other  hand,  is  "  one 
long  pull  followed  by  another  long  pull,  and 
it  often  takes  several  days  to  reach  a  finish. 
Englishmen  enjoy  taking  their  time,  and 
they  have  the  time  to  take,  consequently 
they  enjoy  the  easy-going,  drawn-out  struggle 
of  (.Ticket  more  than  the  quick,  nervous  move- 
ment of  base-ball."  Mr.  Spalding,  however, 
was  good  enough  to  add  that  he  "does  not 
see  any  chance  of  either  of  these  great  games 
supplanting  the  other,"  So  that  English- 
men may  dismiss  the  apprehension  that  their 


national  pastime  Is  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  this  importation  from  the  New 
World.  Seriously  however  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  any  comparison  between  the  twog&mee 
with  the  gravity  wliich  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  both 
games  require  coolness,  nerve,  strength,  and 
activity.  So  do  moHt  outdoor  amusements, 
except  bottom-lishing  from  a  punt,  and 
even  this  at  many  seasons  of  the  year  is 
attended  with,  if  it  cannot  exactly  be  said  to 
require,  coolness  on  the  part  of  whose  wbo 
indulge  in  it.  The  real  glory  of  the  prince 
of  games  is  not  its  demand  on  the  qiulities 
above  mentioned,  but  its  science,  its  variety, 
and  above  all  its  unique  combination  of  the 
elements  of  skill  and  chance.  To  compare 
base-ball  with  cricket  is  much  like  comparing 
skittles  with  billiards,  or  oughts  and 
crosses  with  whist.  The  fact,  if  fact  it  be, 
that  the  American  game  is  displacing  Ia 
Crosse  in  Canada  can  hardly  be  said  to 
amount  to  much.  La  Crosse  is  not  a  diver- 
sion which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  con- 
stant affection  of  any  people.  As  to  its  re- 
puted acquisition  of  speedy  popularity  in 
Australia,  that  too  is  a  fact  which  pTOTes 
little.  The  Australians  are  a  young  race 
apt  to  take  up  with  any  novelty,  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  they  only  took  up 
base-bait  for  a  time  in  the  belief  that  their 
proficiency  at  cricket  would  enable  tbem  to 
beat  their  American  visitors.  A  number  of 
business  men  too  in  Australia  appear  to 
have  assured  Mr.  Spalding  that  they  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  introducing  the  Ameri- 
can game  in  our  colony  on  the  unworthy 
ground  that  "it  would  give  their  employts 
the  same  physical  benefits  as  cricket  without 
requiring  such  an  expenditure  of  time  as  was 
necessary  for  tliat  game."  Athletic  pas- 
times are  not  to  be  treated  in  this  spirit  of 
levity.      It    is    because    Englishmen    have 
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taken  cricket  so  seriously,  and  so  many  of 
them  have  applied  themselves  to  it  as  the 
one  gi*eat  business  of  their  lives,  that  the 
game  has  been  developed  to  so  marvellous  a 
pitch  of  perfection. 

There  is  probably — if  one  may  say  so 
without  offence  to  those  benefactors  of  their 
species  who  are  good  enough  to  make  our 
walls  hideous  with  advertisements  of  their 
patent  medicines — only  one  remedy  which 
has  never  been  known  to  fail  entirely  of 
effect,  and  that  is  the  remedy  of  a  sea 
voyage  when  exhibited  as  a  restorative  in 
cases  of  mental  fatigue.  As  to  bodily  ail- 
ments of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  and 
specific  character,  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
so  positively  one  way  or  the  other;  but  I 
rather  think  that  some  little  superstition 
prevails  nowadays  as  to  the  remedial  power 
of  sea  travel  in  such  cases.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  indeed  that  there  are  not  many  worthy 
men  lying  twenty  fathoms  deep  at  this 
moment  who  might  have  died  comfortably 
in  their  beds  half-a-dozen  years  later  than 
their  actual  departure,  or  might  possibly 
even  be  living  at  this  day  if  the  fatal  whisper 
**  Try  a  three  months*  sea  voyage  "  had  never 
sounded  in  their  ears  from  the  lips  of  a  well- 
meaning  but  medical  man.  I  have  painful 
recollections  of  more  than  one  pale  shadow, 
which  has  grown  more  shadowy  day  by 
day  as  the  vessel  sped  on  its  course,  and 
more  than  one  hollow-eyed  face  and  wasted 
form  for  which  the  breezes  that  invigorated 
others  had  no  breath  of  life  or  hope. 
Doctors,  it  may  be,  do  not  always  realize, 
especially  if  not  given  to  tempting  the  ocean 
themselves,  that  the  conditions  of  life  on 
board  even  the  most  comfortable  and  well- 
appointed  ship,  and  in  reasonably  fair  weather 
are  terribly  trying  to  an  invalid ;  that  the 
sea-sickness  which  even  the  fairly  good  sailor 
must  almost  certainly  reckon  with  on  a 
voyage  of  any  length,  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  and  exhausting  of  hunian  afflic- 
tions ;  and  that,  sea  sickness  apart,  the  mere 
discomforts  and  inconveniences  to  which  even 
a  slight  amount  of  "weather"  subjects  a 
landsman,  require  a  good  reserve  of  bodily 
strength  and  spirits  to  sustain  without 
mischief.  On  these  accounts,  therefore,  I 
should  not  like  to  stake  too  much  on  voyaging 
as  sovereign  for  the  cure  of  those  pulmonary 
and  other  sufferers  for  whom  it  is  so  often 
recommended;  but  I  do  think  it  may  be 
safely  backed  in  the  cases  in  which  Macbetli 
proposed  to  treat  his  medicines  as  though 
they  had  been  supplied  him  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon  instead  of  the  family  physician. 
As  to  Macbeth's  own  case,  I  of  course  say 


nothing.  It  would  be  plainly  contrary  to 
public  policy  to  suggest  that  anything  is  a 
cure  for  remorse,  and  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  at  large  it  is  well  that  men  should 
believe  that  the  midnight  murder  of  an  old 
man  your  guest,  is  a  deed  which  will  leave 
behind  it  in  the  mind  of  the  perpetrator  a 
lasting  uneasiness.  But  any  oixlinary  man, 
not  too  heinous  a  criminal,  may  safely  try  a 
sea  voyage  in  those  cases  in  which  he  throws 
physic  to  the  dogs.  If  it  cannot  be  warranted 
to  pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow 
— that  indeed  depending  on  the  depth  and 
toughness,  of  the  roots  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  soil  of  memory — it  can  with  much  con- 
fidence be  recommended  to  a  friend  who  is 
anxious  to  raze  out  the  written  troubles  of 
the  brain,  and,  within  limits,  to  cleanse  the 
bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  which  preys 
upon  it.  As  to  complete  success  in  the 
razing  operation  no  dispute  is  possible.  It 
begins  with  the  first  day  on  board.  The 
method  is  very  simple  and  may  indeed  be 
said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
primitive  kind  of  dentistry  in  which  the 
operator  draws  all  the  patient's  teeth  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  removing  the  offender. 
Under  the  unspeakably  soothing  influences 
of  sea  and  sky  and  silence  (you  should  try 
and  not  be  too  near  the  screw)  you  find  that 
nature  is  razing  out  the  written  troubles  of 
the  brain  by  the  eminently  effective  process 
of  planing  away  all  its  intellectual  interests 
whatever,  and  that  no  furrow  has  cut  so 
deeply  into  the  cerebral  convolutions  but 
that  the  passage  of  this  beneficent  instrument 
over  them  will  leave  the  surface  smooth.  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  this  de- 
lightful operation  can  be  performed  on  a 
favourable  subject.  Are  you  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor,  a  politician  or  a  journalist  ¥  You  shall 
not  have  been  two  days  at  sea  before  the 
things  and  persons  that  the  day  before 
yesterday  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  waking 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  too  much  of  your 
sleeping  consciousness,  begin  to  seem  to  you 
as  the  scenes  and  actors  of  a  dream.  The 
briefs  of  the  lawyer  lying  leagues  behind  him 
in  his  chamber  under  an  ever-accumulating 
coat  of  dust,  might  as  well  be  fairy  tales — 
as  indeed  they  sometimes  are — for  all  that 
they  seem  to  concern  him.  The  doctor  is 
amazed  to  find  how  speedily  all  the  anxiety 
and  interest  of  the  most  anxious  and  inter- 
esting cases  have  departed  from  him.  The 
politician  and  the  journalist  ask  themselves  in 
wonder  whether  that  faint  and  far-off  mur- 
mur, as  of  a  sea  which  seems  to  mourn 
and  rave  on  alien  shores,  is  really  the  din 
which  but  the  day  before  yesterday  deafened 
and  bewildered  them,  and  with  which  t*^ 
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assisted  to  deafen  and  bewilder  others.  And 
concurrently  with  this  sudden  reduction  in 
the  dimensions  of  all  those  things  which  but  a 
little  while  before  had  bulked  so  largely  in  his 
imagination,  the  patient  will  find  that  the 
trides  which  surround  him  in  his  sea- going  life, 
the  petty  incidents  and  eventless  phases  of  his 
journeying  day  are  gradually  filling  the  swept 
and  garnished  niches  of  his  mind,  and  building 
up  a  series  of  new  and  placid  interests  of  their 
own.  The  minutest  changes  of  the  barometer, 
the  unimportant  gains  and  losses  on  the  vesseFs 
course,  the  sighting  of  a  passing  ship,  the 
gambols  of  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  are  as  agree 
ably  stimulating  to  his  emotions  as  a  minis- 
terial crisis  or  a  sensational  action  at  law. 
He  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  this  or  the  like  of  this  Ls  the  day's 
occupation  provided  for  him,  and  he  retires 
to  his  bunk  at  night — and  at  an  hour  which 
>7ould  excite  his  mirth  on  land  by  its  pre- 
posterous earlincss — with  that  virtuous  sense 
of  self-approval  which  is  the  reward  of  a 
well-spent  day. 

The  success  of  the  sea-going  cure  however 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  mere  fact  that  it 
brings  these  soothing  influences  to  bear  on 
the  sea-goer,  as  tliat  it  gently  constrains  him 
to  resign  himself  to  them  ;  that  the  over- 
taxed and  excited  brain  accepts  them  not 
with  feverish  resistance  but  with  mild  sub- 
mission. This  is  sometimes,  but  I  think 
mistakenly,  attributed  to  the  mere  me- 
chanical exclusion  of  distracting  influences 
from  the  outer  world.  Disconnection  with 
the  telegraph  wire,  estrangement  from  the 
penny  post,  and  elimination  from  the  area 
of  the  newspaper,  are  supposed  to  account  in 
themselves  for  the  placidity  with  which 
the  patient  submits  to  the  regimen  under 
which  he  is  placed.  So  far  from  this  they 
would  probably  aggravate  his  impatience  if 
they  stood  alone.  To  bar  out  the  postman 
and  the  telegraph  boy,  and  to  cut  yourself  off 
from  newspapers  are  no  very  difficult  things 
to  do  without  going  to  sea;  and  many  an 
over-worked  man  has  tried  the  experiment 
before  this,  but  with  signal  ill-success.  It 
is  at  s^  alone  tliat  he  bears  these  privations 
— and  they  are  as  much  privations  to  him  in 
his  morbidly  excited  state,  as  is  the  cutting 
off  of  his  morning  drink  to  the  confirmed 
drunkard — without  chafing  at  them.  It  is 
the  visible  infinite  of  the  sea  which  subdues 
even  the  most  restless  of  mortal  men — that, 
and  the  monotony  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  the  infinite,  and  which  acts  upon  the 
finite  being  when  he  gets  a  deep  enough 
draught  of  it  like  a  true  opiate.  On  land  he 
only  takes  his  monotony,  as  a  rule,  in  small 
quantities,  and  under  the  extremely  irritating 


condition  of  knowing  that  there  are  sure  to 
be  others  near  him  who  are  escaping  from  it 
by  distraction  of  .some  sort  or  other.  At  sea 
he  feels  that  there  is  no  one  perhaps  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  him  who  is  not  being 
bored  by  "the  Immensities" — ^with  which 
Carlyle  pretended  to  be,  though  he  was  not 
really  on  such  good  terms — and  the  thought 
is  inexpressibly  soothing.  With  a  sense  of 
awe  which  he  may  perhaps  but  imperfectly 
analyze,  and  which  indeed  he  refers  as  often 
as  not  to  the  wrong  cause,  this  human  atom 
of  consciousness  floating  on  the  ocean  of  the 
Unconscious  Infinite  gets  some  faint  foretaste 
of  the  time  when  the  One  and  the  Changele^ 
— metaphysics  always  seem  to  make  a  large 
expendit\u*e  of  capital  letters — shall  succeed 
that  agitating  and  exhausting  flux  of  sensa- 
tion that  we  call  life.  Even  the  most  frivolous 
excitement-hunter  who  endeavours  to  snatch 
a  fearful  joy  from  deck-quoits,  or  bezique  in 
a  corner  of  the  saloon,  shows  at  last  a 
solemnized  perception  that  the  monotony 
against  which  he  fights  is  only  a  fancied 
enemy  whom  he  must  one  day  recognize  as 
his  truest  friend ;  that  this  "  immense  ennui" 
of  the  world  and  nature  is  nothing  other 
than  the  calm  which  broods  etemaUy  over 
that  ocean-universe  of  itnpersonal  existence 
into  which  every  individual  consciousness, 
despite  the  vain  struggles  of  the  body  which 
is  its  gaoler,  is  for  ever  seeking  to  escape  and 
be  submerged.  You  do  not  perhaps  suspect 
the  b^ziquist  or  the  fanatic  of  deck-quoits  of 
perceiving  this,  but  unconsciously  the  per- 
ception is  there.  And  it  explains  the  reason 
why  b^zique  and  deck-quoits  satisfy  them; 
and  that,  for  the  rest,  they  accept  the  intense 
monotony  of  the  voyager's  life  with  the 
philosophic  composure  of  a  fasting  priest  of 
Buddha,  or  an  entranced  Quietist  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

"  It  was  the  riding  that  did  it,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  greatest  criminals  of  the  century 
in  extorted  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which 
one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  century 
had  brought  Justice  in  a  winner  by  a  short 
head  in  one  of  the  century's  most  famous 
trials.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  is  said  to 
have  been  more  proud  of  this  tribute  from 
the  eminent  sportsman  and  poisoner  whou) 
he  hunted  to  the  gallows-foot  than  of  any 
other  of  the  many  triumphs  of  his  brilliant 
forensic  career.  And  undoubtedlv  it  has  all 
the  ring  of  one  of  those  utterances  which 
come  straight  from  the  heart,  and  attest 
their  source  by  taking  shape  in  the  form  of 
words  most  familiar  to  the  speaker's  lip. 
We  have  plenty  of  evidence  indeed  to  the 
critical  attention  with  which  Mr.   William 
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Palmer    observed    the    jockeyship    of    the 
Attomey-Gkneral   during  that   terribly  ex- 
citing race  for  his  life.     There  exists,  or 
existed,  penes  me,  a  slip   of   paper,   about 
six   inches    long   by  an    inch    broad,   just 
such  a  slip,  in  fact,  as  a  man  might  tear 
irregularly  off  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
which   bears  this  calm  and    matter-of-fact 
legend,  more  impressive  to  me  however  than 
the  most  impassioned  prose — "  /  suppose  you 
t/iink  that  last  witness  did  luvrm^     It  is  one 
of  those  notes  which  Palmer  scribbled  from 
time  to  time  and  tossed  over  to  his  counsel 
to  read,  and  if  necessary  reply  to.     There  is 
no  sign  of  trembling  in  the  hand  that  wrote 
it.     Yet  it  was  written — ^this  one — just  at 
the  close  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbiun's  memor- 
able cross-examination  of  the  Birmingham 
attorney,    Mr.    Jeremiah    Smith — a    cross- 
examination  which  an  observer  of  such  long 
experience  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  spoken 
of  as  something  to  be  heard  and  seen  but 
incapable  of   being   described.      It  was,   I 
believe,  the  conviction  of  the  expert  section 
of   the  audience  that   when   the  Attorney- 
General  resimied  his   seat   the   halter  was 
knotted  round  the  neck  of  the  prisoner  too 
firmly  to  be  unloosed.     There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  doomed  wretch  read  as  much  in  the 
faces  of  his  counsel,  and  that  the  outward 
indifference  of   the   hastily  penned  inquiry 
which  he  flung  across  to  them  must  have 
covered  a  secret  agony  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Pabner,.of  course,  was  not  as  well  accustomed 
to  observe  the  manners  of  the  presiding  judge 
as  were  the  professional  spectators  of  tlie 
scene;  but  if  so  he  would  have  drawn  the 
worst  possible  augury  from  Lord  Campbell's 
increasing  politeness  to  him  after  this  incident 
of  the  trial — ^a  form  of  demeanour  towards  a 
prisoner  which  always  indicated  that,  in  that 
distinguished  judge's  opinion,  his  doom  was 
certain.     Yet  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Smith,  important  as  its  consequences  are  said 
to  have  been — and  important  they  doubtless 
were,  although  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated 
— might  easily  be  quoted  as  a  very  doubtful 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  formidable 
engine  for  the  extraction,  or  supposed  ex- 
traction, of  the  truth.     Its  effect  upon  the 
witness  himself  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  operator.    "  No 
abbreviation,"  in  fact,  says  the  high  authority 
whose  opinion  has  been  already  cited,  can  give 
the  effect  of  it.    "  The  witness's  efforts  to  gain 
time,  and  his  distress  as  the  various  answers 
were  extorted  from  him  by  degrees,  may  be 
faintly  traced  in  the  report.     His  face  was 
covered  with  sweat,  and  the  papers  put  into 
liis  hands  shook  and  rustled."    These  papers, 
it  must  be  admitted,  were  some  of  them  of  a 


sufficiently  agitating  character.  Mr.  Smith 
had  had  to  confess  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  had  witnessed  the  assignment  of  a  policy 
for  £13,000  by  Walter  to  William  Palmer, 
who  was  suspected,  and  indeed  as  good  as 
known,  to  have  been  guilty  of  mui*dering 
him ;  he  had  had  to  confess  that  he  wrote  to 
an  office  to  effect  an  insurance  for  £10,000 
on  the  life  of  a  groom  of  Palmer's  in  receipt 
of  £1  a  week  wages ;  he  had  been  compelled 
to  admit  the  soft  impeachment  of  having 
tried  after  Walter  Palmer's  death  to  get  his 
widow  to  give  up  her  claim  on  the  policy.  The 
result  was  that  Lord  Campbell  in  summing 
up  asked  the  jury  whether  they  could  believe 
a  man  who  so  disgraced  himself  in  the  witness- 
box.  The  jury  thought  they  couldn't,  and 
they  didn't ;  and  the  witness  whose  evidence 
was  to  the  effect  that  Palmer  was  not  at  his 
victim's  bed-side,  but  some  miles  away,  at  a 
time  when,  on  the  theory  of  the  prosecution, 
he  was  substituting  poisonous  dnigs  for  the 
medicine  supplied  to  the  sick  man  by  the 
doctor,  was  disbelieved.  Yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less tolerably  certain  from  other  evidence  of 
an  unimpeachable  kind  that  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Smith  was  speaking  the  truth.  So  much  for 
"cross-examination  to  credit,"  as  thus  illus- 
trated in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its 
examples. 

Those  too  who  have  watched  many  displays 
of  the  art  will  have  seen  reason  to  doubt 
whether  considered  as  a  method  for  the  ex- 
posure of  deliberate  falsehood  it  has  as  much 
efficacy  as  is  nowadays  superstitiously  at- 
tached to  it.  No  doubt  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  perjurer  is  unmasked  in  the  witness- 
box,  as  occurred  in  a  recent  memorable 
inquiry ;  but  in  such  cases,  as  in  that  case, 
the  exposure  is  generally  effected  not  so 
much  by  the  skill  of  the  advocate  in  interro- 
gating the  witness,  as  from  his  good  fortune 
in  being,  unknown  to  the  latter,  in  possession 
of  evidence,  documentary  or  other,  which 
convicts  the  perjurer  of  falsehood,  and  is 
produced  to  confound  him.  The  cases  in  ' 
which  the  dexterity,  or  rather  the  penetration, 
of  the  cross-examiner — for  it  is  usually  more 
a  question  of  intuitive  insight  into  character 
than  skill  in  interrogation — comes  out,  are 
those  in  which  a  witness,  though  truthful  in 
intention,  is  inacciu-ate  in  fact.  Then  indeed  it 
is  instructive  to  watch  the  difference  between 
the  cross-examiner  of  the  shouting,  desk- 
thumping  Skimpin  type — never  so  common 
however  in  real  life  as  in  humorous  fiction 
— who  in  confusing  the  wits  of  the  witness 
effectually  alienates  the  sympathies  of  the 
j\u"y,  and  the  skilled  practitioner  of  the  art 
who  uses  his  insight  into  character  to  discc 
what  particular  foible,  it  may  be,  whict 
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affected  the  accuracy  of  the  witness's  testi- 
mony, and  then  exerts  his  skill  as  an  interro- 
gator to  induce  the  witness  to  expose  this 
failing  to  the  tribunal.  This  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  elevating  of  all  exercises  of  the  human 
intelligence;  but  it  is  an  interesting,  and, 
restrained  within  legitimate  limits,  a  useful 
one.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  only  method  of 
testing  evidence  which  in  any  appreciable 
nimiber  of  cases  produces  much  effect. 

It  would  be  safe,  I  should  think,  to  say  that 
even  Mr.  Swinburne  would  be  willing  to  remit 
some  portion  of  the  he^vy  sentence  passed  by 
him  a  year  or  so  ago  upon  Walt  Whitman, 
if  the  culprit's  latest  volume  were  put  in  to 
support  a  plea  in  mitigation  of  penalty.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  in  NoTsemher  Bouglis 
which  affects  the  substantial  justice  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  censure,  but  there  is  something 
in  the  general  appeal  of  the  book  to  a  kind- 
hearted  reader  which  well  qualifies  it  to  serve 
as  a  gi'ound  of  recommendation  to  mercy. 
There  is  undoubtedly  something  pathetic  in 
the  spectacle  of  this  old  prophet  of  Democracy 
clinging  with  such  simple  faith  to  his  essen- 
tially retrograde  theory  of  poetry  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  evangel  of  a 
new  advance.  It  is  not  as  though  his  attach- 
ment to  his  ideal  were  other  than  disin- 
terested. The  once  common  sneer  at  "  prose 
cut  into  lengths,"  as  being  a  commodity  so 
much  cheaper  and  easier  of  production  than 
poetry,  is  much  less  often  heard  in  these 
latter  days.  It  is  true  perhaps  that  no  rhymer 
however  ready  can  rhyme  quite  as  fast  as  a 
rhapsodist  can  rhapsodize  ,in  prose ;  and  if 
Walt  Whitman  were  as  voluminous  and  un- 
intermittont  a  singer  as  Mr.  Browning,  for 
instance,  he  might  plausibly  be  accused  of 
deliberately  eschewing  form  in  the  interests 
of  rapid  production.  But  he  is  not  a  volumin- 
ous and  unintermittent  singer.  His  utter- 
ances liave  been  comparatively  few  and  far 
between,  and  he  is  therefore  entitled  to 
•  the  benefit  of  the  assumption  that  he  really 
believes  in  his  own  theory  that  the  poetic 
speech  of  the  future  is,  or  ought  to  be,  plain 
prose.  It  will  be  an  unlucky  thing  for  our 
young  poets  if  there. should  be  anything  in 
this  theory,  for  there  never  was  a  time  when 
they  devoted  so  much  attention,  and  one  may 
fairly  add  with  so  much  success,  to  poetic 
form.  The  other  day  I  came  across  the 
latest,  or  earliest,  volumes  of  a  whole  batch 
of  them,  some  known,  some  unknown,  but  all 
"minor,"  and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe 
how  thoroughly — if  they  will  forgive  me  the 
too  familiar  expression — they  have  "got  the 
hang  of  it."   One  of  them,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats, 


a  young  Irishman,  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
of  again  for  something  more  than  grace  of 
expression  and  metrical  skill.  The  Wander- 
ings qf  Oisinn  is  not  mere  poetic  meringue ; 
there  is  solid  stuff  in  its  material  independ- 
ently of  its  beauty  of  form.  But  the  others, 
who  have  not  so  much  "  in  them,"  have  got 
everything  but  "inwardness."  They  lack 
nothing  but  the  "  root  of  the  matter ; "  and 
considering  how  rarely  this  deficiency  is  felt 
by  the  mass  of  mankind  when  the  "  matter"  in 
question  is  poetry,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
believe  sometimes  with  Mr.  Grant  Allen  that 
we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  glut  of  genius 
and  that  Nature  is  turning  out  high-class 
poets  every  year  by  the  dozen.  Or  who 
knows  w^hether,  after  all,  the  faculty  of 
poetic  expression  may  not  have  got  itself 
"  organized "  among  the  human  race,  Uke 
the  earlier  faculty  of  prose-speech  which 
perhaps  took  generations  to  develop  itself, 
and  that  a  certain  appreciable  and  ever- 
increasing  proportion  of  children  in  each 
family  will  be  born  poets,  just  as  a  certain 
number  of  children  out  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion at  large  are  now  born  with  a  musical 
ear,  or  a  longing  for  the  sea,  or  a  tast«  for 
sheep-farming  at  the  Antipodes)  Perhaps 
the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  more 
poets  in  every  household — real  poets,  I  mean, 
not  mere  versifiers,  but  Tennysons,  Brownings, 
Swinbiurnes,  Morrises  (W.'s),  and  the  like 
— than  prosaists.  One  should  suppose  that 
that  would  be  a  state  of  things  most  delightful 
to  the  ardent  lover  of  Democracy,  and  that  he 
would  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  language 
of  the  poet  becoming  the  universal  mother- 
tongue.  So  far  from  this  however,  it 
seems  to  have  produced  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  upon  Mr.  Whitman,  whose  ideal  of 
Democracy  is  apparently  so  aristocratic  that 
he  scorns  to  employ  the  rhyme  and  metre 
and  other  graces  which  have  been  vulgarized 
through  their  adoption  by  all  the  modern 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  must  invent  a 
brand-new  lingo  of  his  own.  If  the  author 
of  Novemher  Boughs  is  right  in  his  theory 
that  poetry  is  a  progressive  art  like  cutlery 
or  calico-printing,  and  that  the  poetry  of  the 
future  is  to  resemble  prose  as  closely  as  his 
own,  it  w^ill,  as  I  have  said,  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing  not  only  for  the  large  number 
of  young  gentleman  who  have  "taken  up" 
rhyme  and  metre,  so  to  speak,  and  who  will 
be  greatly  disappointed  by  the  exclusion,  as 
it  were,  of  their  "subjects"  fix)m  the  ex- 
amination, but  also  for  the  worm  itself, 
which  will  then  have  devoted  a  very  undue 
amount  of  attention  in  the  course  of  its 
history  to  these  obsolescent  accomplishment-^^. 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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OST  of  my  time  was  devoted 
to  the  girl  who  was  as 
yet  nameless  amongst  us. 
The  change  from  the 
frizzling  atmosphere  of 
the  stagnant  parallels  to 
the  fresh  and  pouring 
sweetness  of  the  south- 
east trade  gale  helped  her,  as  I  was  able  to  see. 
»She  was  too  weak  to  leave  her  cabin,  but  the 
little  room  was  filled  with  the  sweep  of  the 
Avind  through  the  open  scuttle  to  which  her  hair 
danced  like  fireflies,  and  to  which  her  bosom 
rose  and  fell  as  though  to  an  emotion  of  exhila- 
ration. Yet  she  continued  without  her  mind  ; 
her  eyes  retained  their  startling  glow  of  in- 
sanity, her  speech  was  incoherent,  and  strug- 
gle as  I  might,  I  could  interpret  nothing  out  of 
her  confused,  irrational  utterance,  that  shed 
the  least  f  aintness  of  light  upon  her  past.  She 
looked  to  me  to  be  a  girl  of  a  little  less  than 
twenty ;  her  skin  was  very  delicate,  her  profile 
with  something  of  fairy  daintiness  in  the 
moulding  of  it,  her  ears  small  and  of  great 
beauty,  her  eyes  a  soft  melting  brown  which, 
brilliant  as  they  now  were  with  distempered 
i-eason,  contrasted  formidably  with  her  pale 
hair.  Her  shape  was  faultless.  Her  utter- 
ance was  cultivated,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
note  any  special  qualities  of  breeding  or  re- 
finement in  her  senseless  prattle.  I  would 
notice  that  her  gaze  followed  me  wherever  I 
moved.  She  was  perfectly  obedient  to  my 
wishes  and  from  no  other  hand  would  she 
take  drink  or  food.  I  asked  the  captain's 
servant  once  to  carry  her  dinner  in  to  her, 
and  when  I  looked  in  upon  her  an  hour  later, 
I  found  she  had  not  taken  a  bite  or  sup  ;  yet 
on  my  putting  the  plate  upon  her  knee  she 
ate  at  once.  Maybe  it  was  my  real  sympathy 
No.  69. 


with  her  that  had  penetrated  to  her  woman's 
heart  through  the  shell,  so  to  speak,  of  her 
madness.  Captain  Christian  sometimes 
looked  in  upon  her,  but  after  taking  a  peep 
at  him  she  would  turn  her  face  to  the  ship's 
wall  and  sing  to  herself,  as  if  vexed. 

"Well,  well,"  he  would  say  laughing, 
"  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Furlong,  she's  not 
so  daft  as  you  think  her.  She's  quick  to 
signal  an  ugly  face  and  to  show  her  feelings. 
Now  if  she  had  clean  lost  her  mind  how 
would  she  see  that  my  nose  was  broke,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that  know  the  difference 
'twixt  you  and  me  ] " 

Well  it  was  two  days  past  a  fortnight 
since  we  had  first  fallen  in  with  her.  It  was  a 
wildish  day  blowing  strong,  the  sea  a  huddle 
of  pea-green  hills  shouldering  one  another  as 
they  came  creaming  to  our  side  and  dissolving 
in  broad  dazzles  of  snow  away  to  leeward. 
The  ship  was  under  double-reefed  topsails 
with  a  hard-weather  look  in  the  damp  gray 
of  their  rounded  bosoms,  and  in  the  archings 
of  the  black  iigging,  in  the  gush  and  buzz 
and  gleaming  sliadow  of  the  water  in  the 
scuppers,  in  the  figures  of  the  seamen  shining 
in  oilskins,  in  the  dark  line  of  the  foretop- 
mast  staytail  saturated  mid-high,  in  the 
low  flying  of  the  smoke  from  the  galley 
chimney,  and  in  the  occasional  flight  of  a 
burst  of  froth  over  the  weather  rail  making 
a  space  of  air  hoary  against  the  rushing  slate 
of  the  sky  over  the  bows. 

I  had  smoked  out  my  pipe  under  the  lee 
of  the  weather  bulwarks,  swinging  in  a  coil 
of  gear  from  a  belaying  pin,  whilst  I  chatted 
with  the  second  mate  inside  of  whose  sheep- 
faced  head  there  was  crowded  a  deal  of 
marine  matter  that  gathered  a  true  oceanic 
flavour  from   his  hoarse   delivery  of  it  and 
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from  a  plentiful  use  of  seafaring  terms. 
The  wet  in  the  wind  put  an  edge  of  cold  into 
it,  and  I  stepped  below  mainly  to  see  how  my 
patient  did.  When  I  had  last  looked  in  upon 
her,  about  two  hours  before,  she  was  asleep 
with  one  white  arm  overhanging  the  edge  of 
the  bunk,  and  her  hair  flooding  the  pillow, 
and  her  cheek  like  a  space  of  sunshine.  It 
was  seldom  my  practice  to  knock,  simply 
because  she  never  gave  any  answer  to  that 
sort  of  inquiry.  I  turned  the  handle  softly 
and  found  her  sitting  up  in  her  bunk  with 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  feet  on  the  deck, 
an4  an  extraordinary  expression  of  puzzle- 
ment and  astonishment  on  her  face.  The 
instant  I  got  a  sight  of  her  eyes  I  knew  that 
her  mind  had  returned  to  her.  The  feverish 
light  was  gone  ;  there  was  a  new  intelligence, 
but  filled  with  dismay  and  amazement,  in 
her  regard.  No  unmeaning  smile  made  her 
face  pitiful  to  the  encounter  of  our  gaze. 

She  said  in  a  sort  of  breathless  way, 
"Where  amir' 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  I,  "  you  shall  learn  all 
presently.  Thank  God  the  ugliest  feature 
of  your  illness  has  vanished." 

"Do  not  I  know  youT'  she  exclaimed 
looking  at  me  earnestly.  "  You  seem  like  one 
that  I  have  dreamt  of,  that  I  have  met 
again  and  again  in  dreams." 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead  still 
staring  at  me.  Her  manner  was  full  of 
agitation  though  her  voice  was  peculiarly 
sweet  and  gentle.  I  saw  her  run  her  glance 
over  her  dress,  then  at  her  feet,  and  then 
lift  her  hands  to  look  at  them.  Her  as- 
tonishment was  really  a  kind  of  terror  in 
her,  and  I  judged  it  would  be  wise  in  me  to 
relate  her  story  to  her  since  she  had  now 
her  senses  and  might  gather  something 
soothing  in  perceiving  how  matter-of-fact 
after  all  was  the  incident  of  our  falling  in 
with  her,  and  taking  her  on  board.  There 
was  little  enough  to  relate,  and  I  had  soon 
made  an  end.  She  listened  to  me  with  a 
surprising  look  of  bewilderment,  her  eye- 
brows lifted,  her  lips  parted,  her  hands  as 
restless  as  if  she  were  in  physical  pain. 

"That's  the  story,"  said  I ;  "your  sufferings 
occasioned  a  little  eclipse  of  the  mind,  but 
you  are  now  well  again  and  will  be  better 
and  stronger  yet  after  a  bit." 

"  You  found  me  in  an  open  boat  with  a 
dead  sailor]"  she  inquired  breathing  with 
an  almost  hysterical  swiftness ;  "  how  was 
that?  Where  did  I  come  from?  Who  put 
me  into  the  boat  ? " 

"  Do  not  you  remember  ? " 

"  I  remember  nothing,"  she  cried. 

"  Think  a  Httle,"  said  I  soothingly,  "  it 


will  all  presently  return  to  you.     You  can 
tell  me  your  name  ? " 

She  fretfully  bit  her  lip,  frowning  to  the 
torment  of  her  struggling  mind,  then  shook 
her  head.     I  was   confoimded  by  this  new 
mental  phase  in  her  and  utterly  at  a  loss. 
I    wove   a    little    imaginary   story    of    her 
disaster  with  some  fancy  of  stirring  memory 
in  her  by  an  accidental  flash  of  truth  upon 
the  darkness  of  her  mind ;  put  it  that  the 
ship  she  was  aboard  of  had  sprung  a  leak,  and 
that  she  had  been  handed  into  the  boat  along 
with  certain  sailors  of  the  vessel,  that  one  by 
one  they  had  perished,  one  or  two  of  them 
being   cast    overboard    on    dying,    another 
drowning  himself  in  the  frenzy  of  thirst  and 
so  on,  but  to  no  purpose.     I  might  as  well 
have  read  out  a  page   of  Hebrew   to   her. 
Presently  she  cried  a  little  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  most  passionate  misery 
through  the  tears  that  filled  her  large,  dark 
eyes.     I  feared  her  brain  might  again  become 
affected  if  I  worried  her  with  questions,  and 
forced  her  thoughts  inwards  into  the  hopeless 
blank   there ;   so   telling  her  in  a  cheerful 
manner  that  she  would  recollect  everything 
presently  I  changed  the  subject,  spoke  of  our 
ship  and  where  she   was  bound  to,  of  the 
slendemess  of   her  wardrobe,  and  how  we 
must  all  now  go  to  work  to  see  how  she  was 
to  be  comfortably  fitted  out.     I  handed  her 
from  her  bunk  and  found  that  her  weakness 
had  in  a  great  measure  passed,  and  that  she 
could  walk  with  the  support  of  my  arm. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  T,  "  that  you  exchanged 
this  dull  cabin  for  a  livelier  scene.  The  fresh 
air  of  the  deck  will  serve  you  as  a  noble  tonic. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  apparel  to 
confine  you  here.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
this  happy  moment  to  arrive  and  am  prejmred 
for  it." 

With  that  I  went  to  my  berth  and  brought 
from  it  a  warm  dressing-gown,  large  enougli 
to  completely  clothe  her,  along  with  a  sealskin 
cap,  and  other  articles  of  attire  which  she 
would  be  able  to  make  use  of.  She  received 
them  in  a  mechanical  manner  as  though  her 
faculties  were  almost  paralyzed  by  bewilder- 
ment. I  found  Captain  Christian  in  the 
cabin  and  told  him  that  the  girl  had  recovered 
her  mind,  but  that  it  had  returned  to  her 
without  memory. 

"Mean  to  tell  me  she  can't  give  you  her 
name?"  he  cried  bringing  his  winking  eye 
to  bear  upon  me  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 
"  She  can  recall  nothing,'*  I  answered. 
"  Is  it  a  matter  of  convenience,  d'ye  fancy, 
Mr.  Furlong  1" 

"Oh,  no.  Her  madness  has  been  as  a 
black    curtain   betwixt    her   past  and   her 
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present.  Memory  may  dawn  in  her,  but  just 
now  she  emerges  from  her  suffering  as  though 
new-bom  and  with  no  more  knowledge  of  what 
she  has  left  behind  than  the  infant  bHngs 
with  it" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  skipper,  "  be  her 
name  what  it  will,  I'll  tell  you  what  '11  be  the 
yam  to  fit  her  case.  She's  a  lady  isn't 
she  I" 

"  She  has  a  very  pretty  speech,  captain. 
There's  refinement  in  her  voice  I  think." 

"  You'll  find,"  said  Captain  Christian  "that 
she  was  a  young  lady  passenger  aboard  some 
vessel  bound  there's  no  telling  where.  Maybe 
she  was  with  her  father  or  mother  or  both. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  to  send 
the  people  to  the  boats  it  was  something  to 
make  'em  bear  a  hand.  That  you  may  guess 
by  the  girl's  dress.  She  whips  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  rushes  on  deck  into  the  hurry  and 
confusion  there ;  she  gets  separated  from  her 
friends  and  is  handed  into  a  boat  by  some 
sailor,  a  true  man.  The  rest  is  easily  made 
out  The  disaster  '11  have  been  fire,  sir. 
Perhaps  her  name  will  be  on  her  linen,  and 
the  sound  of  it  may  serve  as  a  flare  to  light 
up  all  the  rest  of  what  we  want  to  know." 

Well,  after  thus  chatting  for  some  time 
with  the  captain  I  returned  to  the  girl's  berth 
and  found  that  she  had  equipped  herself  with 
the  articles  I  had  provided.  Her  own  and 
my  dressing-gown  made  a  warm  garment 
The  sealskin  cap  lent  an  expression  almost  of 
archness  to  her  pallid  and  still  haggard 
beauty.  She  had  dressed  her  hair  with  care, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  bunk  in  a 
posture,  as  though  waiting  for  me  to  come. 
She  smiled  on  seeing  me  as  she  had  been 
used  to  do  in  her  madness,  but  this  greeting 
now  was  full  of  intelligence  and  of  sweetness 
of  a  nature  whose  qualities  could  express 
themselves  without  being  deformed  or 
shadowed  in  their  deliverance.  I  at  once 
asked  if  any  portion  of  her  apparel  was 
marked  by  her  name  or  initials.  The  question 
made  her  suddenly  grave  almost  to  tears. 
She  answered  yes,  she  had  looked  for  the 
sake  of  helping  her  memory  and  had 
found  J.  H. 

"  Do  those  letters  suggest  nothing  1 " 
said  I. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  and  she  sucked 
her  lip  under  her  white  teeth  in  a  very 
passion  of  bewilderment  and  grief. 

"  No  matter,"  I  cried,  "  all  comes  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  wait,  the  French  say," 
and  putting  her  hand  under  my  arm  I  led 
her  on  deck. 

It  was  blowing  strong  as  I  have  told  you, 
but  the  long  heave  of  the  sea  had  a  rhythmic 


regularity,  and  the  ship  leaned  down  and  then 
pricked  her  spars  afresh  with  a  steadiness 
and  certainty  of  action  that  made  a  very  easy 
platform  of  the  deck.  On  our  passing  through 
the  companion,  the  girl  holding  by  my  arm 
came  to  a  stand,  and  gazed  around  her  with 
an  air  of  astonishment.  I  saw  her  sweep  the 
horizon  with  her  dark  eyes  and  run  her 
glance  forward  and  aloft  as  one  might  indeed 
who  had  never  seen  the  ocean  or  a  ship  before. 
I  was  staggered  by  this  for  as  it  was  certain, 
having  regard  to  where  we  fell  in  with  her, 
that  she  must  have  been  on  board  ship  for 
some  weeks  and  for  all  I  could  tell  for  some 
months,  I  had  imagined  that  this  picture  of 
sloping  spar,  of  shrieking  rigging  and  dark 
and  thunderous  canvas,  of  the  flying  white 
shape  of  the  clipper,  with  foam  to  the  hawse- 
pipes  and  the  wash  of  yeast  to  windward 
seething  and  hissing  in  leaps,  and  rolling  to 
the  very  covering  board,  would  have  proved 
the  one  familiar  sight  to  have  touched  the 
chord  of  memory  and  to  awaken  it  out  of 
its  silence  into  full  music. 

But  not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  special 
passage  of  my  extraordinary  experience. 
The  days  passed ;  gradually  we  drew  towards 
the  latitude  of  the  Cape;  the  flying  fish 
ceased  to  sparkle  from  alongside,  the  atmo- 
sphere gathered  a  new  quality  of  freshness. 
Presently  we  should  be  having  our  bowsprit 
heading  to  the  southward  and  westward  with 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
under  our.  bows,  and  Sydney  a  port  to  be 
talked  about  as  if  it  were  no  longer  very  far 
off.  The  girl's  memory  remained  impenetrable 
— a  black  adamantine  barrier.  We  speedily 
abandoned  all  attempts  to  induce  her  to  recall 
her  past.  If  the  faculty  were  not  absolutely 
dead  in  her,  we  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
it  was  stone  deaf  to  importunity  and  that  by 
prolonging  our  efforts  to  revivify  it,  we  might 
come  to  tease  and  harass  her  into  much  such 
another  condition  of  mind  as  we  had  found 
in  her  when  we  had  first  taken  her  aboard. 
As  she  wa«  unable  to  give  us  her  name  we 
had  to  invent  one  for  her. 

The  captain  said  "  her  initials  are  J.  H.,  so 
we  must  stick  to  them  anyhow." 

I  said  "Jenny  is  a  pretty  name." 

"  Jenny '11  do  first-class,"  said  the  captain. 

"Let  t'other  name  be  Harlowe,"  said  Mr. 
Marling. 

"  Why,  Harlowe  1 "  cried  the  captain. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Marling,  "  I've  got  some 
books  in  my  cabin  containing  an  account  of 
the  love  and  injuries  of  an  A 1  copper-fastened 
young  lady  called  Clarissa  Harlowe.  This 
young  woman's  a  real  sufferer  as  toother  one 
in    my  cabin  was  a   fanciful   one,  and    so 
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I  don't  know  that  we  could  do  better  than 
Harlowe." 

The  skipper  rumbled  through  a  few  names 
before  adopting  his  mate's  suggestion,  then 
said,  "  Well,  Harlowe  will  do." 

So  we  called  her  Jenny  Harlowe,  captain 
and  mates  addressing  her  as  Miss  Harlowe, 
and  I  being  as  ceremonious  too  before  their 
faces,  though  when  alone  with  her  I  called 
her  Jenny.  She  smiled  sadly  with  a  forlorn, 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes  when  I  told  her 
that  as  we  were  unable  to  get  at  her  real 
name  we  had  inVented  one  for  her. 

*'  Strange  that  it  will  not  come,"  she  cried 
softly,  and  knitting  her  brows. 

It  ended  in  my  falling  in  love  with  her. 
It  was  partly  pity,  partly  delight  in  con- 
templation of  her,  partly  our  constant  and 
intimate  association,  partly  the  fascination 
of  the  mystery  of  her  own  devotion  to  me. 
She  grew  beautiful  as  she  gained  in  strength 
and  health.  Memory  in  her  dated  her  life 
only  from  the  hour  of  awakening  to  her 
senses  on  board  the  Lady  Charlotte,  and 
I  would  notice  a  preternatural  vitality  of 
light  and  intelligence  in  her  eyes,  as  though 
they  were  quickened  by  the  concentration  in 
her  recollected  existence  of  the  intellectual 
qualities  which  had  animated  her  since 
her  birth.  I  wish  I  had  language  to 
convey  the  subtlety  of  her  devotion  to  me. 
She  emerged  as  it  were  out  of  the  eclipse 
of  her  soul  into  the  perfect  and  ardent 
woman,  every  instinct  virginal,  of  an  ex- 
quisite innocence  and  purity  of  spirit,  and  so 
she  loved  me  as  though  she  were  some  fault- 
less being  of  another  world  who,  lighting 
upon  this  earth,  gave  her  heart  to  the  first 
mortal  who  searched  her  eyes  with  enamoured 
looks.  God  knows  whether  the  sort  of  love 
she  had  shown  me  in  her  madness  had  stolen 
out  of  it  into  her  sanity :  I  was  sensible  of 
an  element  in  her  devotion  that  came  very 
near  to  adoration,  which  I  would  think  of  at 
times  when  alone  as  uncanny,  when  there 
occurred  to  me  the  fancy  of  it  all  having 
happened  within  a  few  weeks,  with  memory 
in  her  dark  as  the  night,  and  a  story  of 
a  life  behind  the  veil  which  had  fallen  as 
blank  to  her  as  it  was  real. 

Captain  Christian  was  not  long  in  seeing 
how  the  land  lay.  One  day  at  table,  when 
we  were  alone,  he  said  to  me,  "  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Furlong,  but  my  eyes  aren't  mates 
if  Miss  Jenny  Harlowe  hasn't  got  ye  taut  in 
tow,  as  I  expected  she  would.  A  lovely 
woman,  mind  ye ;  a  form  fit  for  a  frigate's 
figure-head ;  but  a  lady  that  a  chap  with 
brains  in  his  head  would  rather  go  on  walking 
round  and  admiring  than  steer  alongside  of." 


"  Why  1 "  I  asked  feeling  the  colour  in  my 
face. 

"  Well,  firat  of  all,  who  is  she  %  "  said  he. 

**  What  does  that  matter  1 "  I  cried  "  She 
tells  her  own  story  as  far  as  her  sweetness 
and  lovableness  go,  and  that's  enough  for 
me. 

**  Why,  for  just  now,  perhaps  it  is,"  said 
he  grinning ;  *'  but  sweetness  and  lova- 
bubbleness  wears  out,  Mr.  Furlong.  They're 
like  soft  wood  built  ships,  they're  not  last- 
ing. A  man  wants  mote'n  those  two  virtues, 
pleasing  as  they  are,  in  a  woman  that  he 
means  to  keep  alongside  of  him  all  his  life. 
Suppose  Miss  Jenny  should  be  already 
married,  sir?" 

"  Nonsense ! "  I  cried  starting.  "  I  doubt 
if  she  is  nineteen  years  of  age  yet.  Then 
Where's  her  wedding  ring  % " 

**  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  her  having 
been  a  wife  would  be  an  objection  in  her." 
said  he,  "  and  for  my  part  I'm  of  your  mind, 
and  consider  her  as  a  young  vargin  passenger 
in  company  with  her  parents  as  I've  before 
said.  I  think  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Furlong,  I'd 
luff  a  bit  and  keep  a  trifle  to  wind'ard  till  the 
gloom  in  her  mind  cleared  and  let  me  see 
through  it." 

I  laughed  uneasily  with  a  toss  of  my 
shoulders  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  we  shall 
see,"  and  then  asked  him  if  he  would  put  me 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  any  sort  of  wearing 
apparel  for  her.  "  There  will  be  needles  and 
thread  forward  amongst  the  men,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  and  are  there  no  light  stuSs 
aboard  of  any  kind  out  of  which  we  might 
manufacture  a  dress  or  two  for  her  1 " 

He  asked  me  to  wait  a  little  bit  longer.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  come  at  the  right  sort 
of  thing  presently.  There  was  nothing  on 
board  likely  to  suit  that  he  could  think  of. 
He  was  only  joking  when  he  talked  of 
making  a  gown  out  of  bunting. 

However  it  was  next  day  that  going  on 
deck  a  little  before  noon  with  Jenny  on  my 
arm — for  she  walked  with  nobody  else ;  she 
would  not  leave  the  cabin  without  me,  nor  re- 
main on  deck  if  I  went  below — that  I  found 
the  sailors  backing  our  yards  on  the  main. 
A  stream  of  gaudy  colours  were  flying  at  our 
mizzen  peak.  Bight  abeam  a  little  out  of  ear- 
shot was  a  large  ship,  apparently  an  Ea^ 
Indiaman  with  painted  ports  and  green 
sheathing ;  the  turbaned  hea^  of  a  Turk 
for  a  figure-head,  monkeys  in  the  rigging, 
starboard  studding-sails  boom-ended,  and  the 
canvas  towering  in  cream  coloured  spaces  to 
little  skysails — wan  and  delicate  as  star- 
touched  gossamer  against  the  keen  blue  of 
the  South  Atlantic  sky.     She  made  a  bright 
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and  stately  picture  with  her  jibs  rounding 
like  the  pinions  of  huge  birds  to  the  great 
steeve  of  the  huge  bowsprit  and  long  jib- 
booms,  a  crowd  of  red-coats  on  her  fore- 
castle, the  tremble  of  women's  raiment  upon 
her  poop,  whilst  from  all  parts  of  her  deck 
would  break  gun-like  flashes  of  light  from 
bright  brass  and  polished  glass  as  she  stooped 
her  massive  bows  to  the  light  blue  folds, 
lifting  a  breadth  of  her  green  copper  forward 
with  white  lines  of  water  racing  down. 

One  of  our  quarterrboats  was  lowered  and 
brought  to  the  gangway  and  down  went  Cap- 
tain Christian  into  her,  and  was  pulled  over 
to  the  Indiaman.  By  means  of  a  telescope 
I  saw  him  mount  the  poop  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  a  square,  purple-faced  man, 
whose  coat  twinkled  with  gilt  buttons  and 
embroidery.  A  group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men gathered  about  them  and  directed  fre- 
quent glances  at  our  ship  through  binocular 
and  other  glasses.  Presently  Captain  Chris- 
tian and  the  crimson-faced  man  went  below 
accompanied  by  several  ladies.  It  was  hard 
upon  half-an-hour  before  they  returned. 
Captain  Christian  then  making  several  polite 
bows  to  the  company  disappeared  in  the 
gangway,  and  the  head  of  his  boat  came 
rounding  under  the  stem  of  the  India- 
man,  which  at  that  moment,  was  majestically 
filling  upon  her  maintopsail  and  beginning 
to  slide  through  the  floating  heave  of  blue 
waters  with  a  lift  of  foam  whitening  at  her 
stem  and  her  studding-siiils  smartly  growing 
again  into  shapely  and  shadowless  surface  to 
the  nimble  dragging  of  the  men  upon  the 
gear  belonging  to  them. 

Our  captain  arrived  alongside  and  sprang 
aboard  ;  a  stout  bundle  was  passed  up  after 
him,  the  boat  hooked  on  and  hoisted,  sails 
trimmed,  and  the  Z<uly  Charlotte,  with  dip- 
ping ensign,  was  striking  once  more  for  the 
deeper  solitudes  of  the  South  Atlantic,  with 
the  tall  canvas  of  the  East  Indiaman  grow- 
ing stai'-like  in  the  blue  atmosphere  over  the 
stern. 

"  Here  now,"  cried  Christian,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  bundle,  "is  a  proper  wardrobe  for 
Miss  Harlowe.  This  is  like  keeping  a  man's 
word,  I  allow.  Better  than  bunting  or  drill 
for  dress,  Mr.  Furlong,  and  if  the  fit  ain't 
up  to  the  knocker  there  are  huss'ifs  enough 
knocking  about  forward,  and  I  reckon,"  he 
added,  with  a  grin  at  the  girl,  "that  you 
haven't  lost  the  art  of  flourishing  a  needle 
and  thread,  ma'am  ? " 

We  carried  the  parcel  below.  The  ladies 
of  the  Indiaman  had  filled  it  very  hand- 
somely. Captain  Christian  had  related  to 
them  the  story  of  the  girl  in  a  plain,  genial. 


seamanlike  way,  that  had  gone  straight  to 
their  hearts,  and  he  told  us  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  had  set  to  work  to  overhaul 
their  clothes  to  see  what  they  could  spare. 
There  were  three  good  dresses,  some  shoes,  a 
couple  of  hats,  a  shawl,  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  underlinen  and  the  like.  The  mere  sight 
of  these  things  seemed  to  put  a  new  heart, 
into  Jenny.  Heaven  knows  whether  there 
were  any  subtle  stirrings  of  memory  in 
her  to  understand  by  recollection  of  other 
attire  the  insufficiency  and  even  the  absurdity 
of  the  apparel  of  dressing-gowns  and  so  on, 
in  ivhich  she  had  heretofore  gone  clothed. 
Possibly  the  natural  instincts  of  the  woman 
quickened  in  her  to  the  first  glance  at  the 
dresses  which  were  good,  and  one  of  them 
very  handsome,  and  at  the  embroidered  petti- 
coats and  other  articles.  Needles  and  thread 
were  borrowed  from  the  men  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  she  kept  her  cabin,  hard  at 
work  on  the  few  alterations  which  she  found 
needful. 

Mr.  Marling  said  to  me,  "  If  she's  got  no 
memory  how  does  she  know  how  to  use  a 
needle  and  thread?' 

"  How  does  she  know  how  to  use  a  knife 
and  fork  ]  "  said  I.  "  In  many  directions  the 
mind  acts  mechanically  without  reference  to 
memory.  Habit  outlives  the  eclipse  of  the 
intellect.  People  who  have  lost  their  reason 
yet  do  many  sensible  things." 

"  Well,  we  are  rum  machines,"  said  he,  "  I 
wonder  how  a  man  feels  who  can't  recall? 
Useful  to  a  chap  who  owes  money,  Mr.  Fur- 
long, perhaps ;  but  put  it  t'other  way  about ; 
I  mean  let  him  be  owed  money,  and  I  tell  you 
what,  not  being  able  to  recollect  will  be 
damned  inconvenient." 

Jenny  looked  a  real  beauty  when  she 
emerged  next  day  dressed  in  one  of  the  gowns 
which  the  ladies  of  the  Indiaman  had  sent 
her.  It  was  a  black  silk,  little  the  worse  for 
weai%  and  no  better  fit  could  be  wished.  It 
matched  well  her  rich  fair  hair  and  the  deli- 
cate complexion  of  her  throat.  I  observed  a 
marked  quality  of  respect  in  Captain  Chris- 
tian's manner  towards  her.  Finding  me 
alone  in  the  cabin  he  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  she's 
a  handsome  girl,  it  cannot  be  denied.  She 
wears  her  clothes  like  a  lady.  Sir,  she  nfight 
have  a  handle  to  her  name  for  all  we  can  tell. 
I  can  no  longer  blame  ye,  Mr.  Furlong,  for 
wanting  wariness.  Upon  my  word  there's 
something  about  her  that's  enough  to  make 
even  an  old  Cape  Horner  like  me  reflective." 

I  was  mightily  pleased  by  this  speech. 
Christian  was  a  man  whose  hearty,  honest 
character  I  had  learnt  to  value  and  what  he 
had  formerly  said  about  Jenny  had  caused 
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me  many  hours  of  anxiety  and  misgiving, 
though  there  was  no  falter  in  my  resolution 
to  make  her  my  wife.  Many  a  time  I  had 
walked  quietly  over  to  the  boat  in  which  she 
had  been  when  we  fell  in  with  her  and  which 
had  been  hoisted  on  deck  and  stowed  near 
the  long-boat  and  minutely  examined  it  but 
to  no  purpose.  Not  the  least  hint  was  to  be 
had  from  her  of  the  name  or  character  of  the 
ship  to  which  she  had  belonged.  She  had 
the  look  of  a  jolly-boat  of  those  days,  and 
might  as  ea.sily  have  been  lashed  bottom  up 
on  the  deck  of  a  collier  of  a  hundred  tons  as 
have  hung  at  the  davits  of  a  ship  of  a 
thousand  tons.  The  g'lrVs  under  linen 
yielded  no  clue  save  what  was  to  be  found 
in  the  initials  J.  H. 

I  remember  that  afternoon,  that  is  to  say 
the  day  on  which  she  came  from  her  cabin 
dressed  as  I  have  described,  taking  her  on 
deck  and  asking  her  many  questions  as  we 
paced  the  white  planks  together.  I  inter- 
rogated her  in  a  careless,  off-hand  way  and 
contrived  to  appear  not  in  the  least  degree 
importunate,  for  I  feared  in  her  the  little 
frown  of  pain  that  formerly  attended  her 
efEorts  to  answer  me  when  her  thoughts  fell 
to  groping  in  the  darkness  within  her.  But 
her  memory  was  the  same  hopeless  blank 
that  it  had  been  throughout.  I  slipped  a 
plain  diamond  ring  on  to  one  of  her  fingers 
and  asked  if  she  remembered  ever  wearing 
such  things.  She  looked  ^t  it  with  a  strained 
yearning  effort  of  recollection  that  was  in- 
describably plaintive,  and  then  turning  to  me 
timidly  as  though  she  feared  a  secret  reproach 
in  me  answered  "  No."  She  knew  very  well 
what  it  was  but  she  could  not  remember 
whether  or  not  she  had  ever  worn  anything 
of  the  kind.  Several  other  questions  after 
this  pattern  I  put  to  her  but  her  gathering 
distress  warned  me  to  desist.  In  short  life 
with  her  had  begun  at  the  moment  when 
her  madness  left  her.  The  light  was  all  in 
front  of  the  curtain  ;  what  lay  behind  was 
hopelessly  impenetrable  gloom. 

The  Ladi/  Cluirlotte  entered  the  magnificent 
Bay  of  Sydney  and  moored  at  the  Circular 
Quay  eighty  two  days  after  she  had  lifted  her 
anchor  at  Gravesend.  I  took  rooms  in  an 
hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  George  Street, 
and  forthwith  went  to  work  to  provide  Jenny 
with  the  many  necessaries  she  stood  in  need 
of.  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  we 
were  married.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
that  I  had  given  this  step  careful  considera- 
tion. "  When  love  deliberates  the  love  is 
slight"  says  the  poet.  I  was  fascinated 
with  my  sweetheart's  beauty  and  chai-acter. 
The   mystery   of  our   meeting  and   of   our 


association  flushed  my  young,  ardent,  and 
romantic  mind  with  fancies  in  which  I  needed 
to  have  been  very  much  older  than  I  then 
was  to  find  anything  to  excite  a  smUe.  The 
great  and  silent  heart  of  the  deep  had 
yielded  her  to  me  as  a  spirit  might  descend 
from  the  broad  expanse  of  blue  to  an  earthly 
lover.  Captain  Christian  and  Mr.  Marling 
were  present  at  the  wedding.  The  ship  was 
to  remain  three  months  at  Sydney  whilst 
discharging  the  freight  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  England  and  filling  up  with  wool ; 
and  those  weeks  were  a  long  and  golden 
honeymoon  with  u&  Her  blankness  of 
memory  remained,  but  indeed  now  that  she 
was  my  wife  I  ceased  utterly  to  question  her. 
I  desired  no  knowledge  of  the  past.  What 
her  antecedents  were,  what  her  name,  her 
connection,  the  country  of  her  birth,  what- 
ever her  past  might  contain  in  short  was  as 
naught  to  me.  The  mere  thought  of  even  a 
slender  ray  of  light  floating  over  the  black 
abysm  of  her  memory  raised  a  sort  of  jealous 
misgiving  in  me.  She  was  the  darhng  of 
my  heart  now  as  I  had  her,  as  she  was,  as  I 
knew  her ;  and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  dark 
curtain  should  be  kept  dropped^  seeing  how 
bright  and  glad  was  her  life  on  this  side  of 
it. 

We  sailed  from  Sydney  on  the  second  of 
April,  1849,  and  nothing  whatever  occurred 
of  the  least  moment  until  we  were  in  about 
120  degrees  of  longitude  west  heading  a 
slanting  course  for  the  Horn.  Down  to  this 
time  we  had  encountered  very  agreeable 
weather,  fresh,  sparkling,  favourable  breezes, 
shining  days  and  nights  of  hovering  silver, 
with  the  lazy  wash  of  the  Pacific  under  our 
counter  and  glimpses  in  the  brilliant  brine 
over  the  side  of  the  fleet  shapes  of  the  bonito 
and  the  albicore.  But  now  on  a  sudden  the 
sky  hardened  in  the  south.  From  the 
horizon  to  close  upon  the  zenith  the  heavens 
grew  of  a  dirty  greenish  brown  ridged  like 
a  ploughed  field  and  tufted  as  though  with 
the  presence  of  thunder.  The  chill  of  the 
Antarctic  regions  seemed  to  be  in  the  short, 
moaning  gusts  which  swept  betwixt  our  masts. 
A  sulky  swell,  but  with  something  of  ferocity 
in  its  weight  and  in  the  steadfastness  of  its 
hurl  came  rolling  up  from  out  of  the 
dinginess  abeam,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  to 
leeward  died  out  as  though  to  a  storm  of 
desert  sand  sweeping  over  it. 

The  gale  burst  upon  us  in  the  first  dog- 
watch. It  was  then  pitch  dark.  Some 
lightning  flashed  in  the  first  sweep  as  though 
the  tempest  kindled  itself  in  a  flame  with  the 
fury  of  its  own  speeding.  However  Captain 
Christian  had  been  eying  the  south  all  day 
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and  knew  what  he  was  about.  The  first  of 
the  storm  of  wind  found  the  Lady  Charlotte 
under  close-reefed  fore  and  maintopsails  and 
f  oretopmast  staysail.  She  lay  down  to  the  hell- 
ish discharge  till  the  line  of  her  lee  bulwark 
rail  was  flush  with  the  sea,  then  rose  buoy- 
ant with  a  long,  floating  lift  up  the  side  of  the 
great  Pacific  surge  and  was  presently  making 
a  noble  fight  of  it,  though  smothered  in  fly- 
ing foam,  so  that  little  more  showed  of  her 
than  the  waving  bands  of  her  topsails  and 
the  spars  and  rigging  above  madly  shrilling 
to  the  smiting  of  the  wind  splitting  with 
hurricane  force  upon  rope  and  mast. 

This  weather  threatened  never  to  end. 
Day  after  day  it  continued  to  blow  with 
astounding  violence.  The  heavens  were  a 
dark,  stooping,  apparently  motionless  surface 
of  a  sort  of  sooty  slate,  along  which  there 
fled  with  incredible  velocity,  a  wild  yellow 
scud,  of  the  colour  of  sulphur,  in  curls  and 
feathers  and  veil-like  lengths.  The  hills  of 
foam  under  this  gloomy  background  broke 
with  a  preternatural  glare  upon  the  eye  in 
the  day,  whilst  at  night  they  filled  the  dark- 
ness with  a  dim,  sepulchral,  terrifying  light 
of  their  own  by  which,  when  the  ship  with 
naked  spars  rose  foaming  from  the  midnight 
billows,  you  could  clearly  distinguish  her 
shape,  and  observe  the  poise  of  her  clipper 
bows  ere  diving  headlong  i  down  into  the 
seething  smother  again.  Hour  by  hour  we 
drove  northwards  sweeping  to  leeward,  with- 
out an  inch  of  headway,  on  the  thunderous 
side  of  every  gigantic  surge  that  seized  and 
hurled  us  beamwise  towards  the  sun.  For 
days  and  days  my  wife  kept  under  hatches 
and  I  visited  the  deck  but  rarely.  The  dis- 
comfort of  the  time  was  beyond  expression. 
The  galley  fire  was  incurably  extinguished 
and  there  was  nothing  warm  to  be  had.  We 
subsisted  upon  vile  tinned  meats — and  vile 
they  were  in  those  days — and  had  it  not  been 
for  my  having  lain  in  a  private  stock  of  pro- 
visions we  should  have  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  this  preserved  meat  and  mouldy  biscuit, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  was  richly 
flavoured  with  weevils. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  latitude,  but  I  know 
that  we  had  trended  very  far  north  when  the 
fierce  gale  broke.  A  gleam  of  blue  sky 
showed  to  westward,  and  the  wind  shifting 
in  a  sudden  squall,  blew  a  moderate  breeze 
off  the  starboard  bow,  with  a  short,  ugly, 
cross  swell,  in  which  the  tumbling  and  wal- 
lowing of  the  ship  was  most  abominable.  The 
change  happened  in  the  forenoon  watch.  By 
noon  there  was  a  great  lagoon  of  soft  Pacific 
heaven  up  in  the  north,  with  the  sun  glowing 
brightly  in  the  midst  of  it,  and   masses  of 


huge  white  clouds,  prismatic  as  the  insides  of 
oyster  shells,  settling  in  solemn  procession 
away  into  the  north-west.  The  skipper  got 
*'  sights,''  but  his  face  was  as  *^  long  as  a  wet 
hammock,"  to  use  the  sailors'  phrase,  when 
his  calculations  showed  him  that  he  had  been 
blown  leagues,  and  leagues,  and  leagues  out 
of  his  course.  However,  the  barometer  was 
rising,  the  sea  falling,  the  breeze  blew  sweet 
and  warm,  though  it  put  us  on  a  taut  bow- 
line, there  was  hot  food  to  be  had,  and  dry, 
sand-white  planks  to  walk  on.  To  be  sure  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  wind  had  not  come  o£E 
on  the  other  bow,  but  a  dead  calm  or  baffling 
head  airs  lasting  a  month  would  be  welcome 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  himself  after  the  fury 
and  deafening  uproar  of  the  maddened  ocean 
and  the  soul-subduing,  motionless  stare  of 
the  sky  of  sooty  shadow  and  the  headlong 
flight  of  sulphur-tinctured  wings  of  vapour. 

I  had  spent  a  couple  of  long  hours  of  the 
evening  in  pacing  the  quarter-deck  with 
Jenny.  There  was  no  moon,  but  many  large 
stars  trembled  in  the  dark  velvet  betwixt  the 
steam-coloured  clouds,  and  their  b'ght  touched 
her  and  made  a  vision  of  her  face,  with  a 
sparkle  of  white  fire  in  each  dark  eye  and  a 
pallor  of  flesh,  that  dimmed  her  red  lips  into 
a  hue  as  vague  as  that  of  her  hair.  We 
talked  of  England,  went  ov^r  again  the  plans 
we  had  formed.  She  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  country.  What  she  had  seen  and  knew 
lay  in  the  darkness  behind  her  mind.  She 
heard  me  name  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  New 
York — such  cities  as  these  without  a  hint  in 
her  manner,  voice  or  face,  to  suggest  that 
they  were  more  than  the  idlest  words  to  her. 
Sometimes  I  would  imagine  or  perhaps  hear 
a  something  in  her  articulation  that  made  me 
suppose  that  she  might  be  an  American,  or 
sprung  at  least  from  American  parents  if  a 
stranger  to  the  country.  Another  time  I 
would  fancy  a  Scotch  accent,  scarce  determin- 
able, in  her  articulation.  But  I  never  ques- 
tioned her.  As  I  have  said,  I  desired  that 
her  past  should  lie  black  in  the  grave  of  her 
memory.  She  had  come  through  deep  shadow, 
leaving  all  behind  in  impenetrable  gloom,  and 
had  emerged  into  the  clear  and  pure  light, 
and  had  found  me.  Half  the  sweetness  of 
her  love  for  me  lay  in  this  thought  of  it. 
I  was  satisfied,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  asked 
no  questions,  made  no  effort  to  help  her 
memory,  shrunk  as  from  a  fancy  of  bar- 
barous violence  from  the  lightest  thought  of 
struggling  to  obtain  a  single  peep  behind 
the  veil. 

My  wife  went  to  her  berth  at  a  quarter 
before  ten,  and  I  sat  with  the  captain  in  the 
cabin  until  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleven. 
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sipping  at  a  small  bowl  of  punch  he  had 
brewed  in  celebration  of  the  improvement  in 
the  weather,  and  smoking  with  him.  There 
still  ran  a  snappish  heave  of  sea,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  shouldering  of  the  southerly  swell 
into  the  north  and  west,  whence  the  breeze 
was  blowing.  But  the  wind  was  without 
much  weight.  We  were  showing  royals  to  it 
and  had  the  water  been  smoother  the  ship 
would  have  floated  quietly  enough  through 
the  shadow  of  the  night. 

The  captain  said,  "  Your  health,  Mr. 
Furlong.  You're  a  different  man  from  what 
you  were  when  you  first  stepped  on  board 
us.'* 

I  drank  to  him.  "  I  am,"  said  I,  "  and  in 
more  senses  than  one  too.  I  am  perfectly 
well  in  health  and  I  am  married." 

^*  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  wife  has 
been  found  at  sea,"  he  exclaimed.  **  Old  ocean 
don't  want  much  dredging  to  yield  ye  wives 
as  well  as  other  things  more  or  less  precious. 
But  it's  not  often  that  a  wife  comes  to  a  man 
out  of  the  blackness  of  a  dead  calm  singing 
softly  out  of  a  straying  mind  with  ne'er  a 
name  to  her  back,  and  a  life  beginning  as  it 
were  with  a  knowledge  of  the  man  she 
marries.  I  suppose  ye'U  be  living  in  England, 
Mr.  Furlong." 

"Ay,"  said  I,  "  we  shall  probably  settle 
down  near  London." 

"I  shall  drop  in  upon  you,"  said  he 
heartily. 

"No  living  creature  will  be  more  wel- 
come," said  I. 

We  drank  to  each  other  again,  then  five 
bells  were  struck  forward.  Ten  minutes 
later  I  bade  him  good  night  and  went  to  my 
wife's  berth. 

She  occupied  the  top  bunk  and  lay  in  a 
deep  sleep.  A  small  light  was  diffused  by  a 
bracket  lamp  that  swung  near  the  door  and  I 
stood  looking  at  her  for  some  time  with  the 
love  in  me  for  her  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
the  girlish  tenderness  of  expression,  which 
the  calm  and  hush  of  sleep  had  mingled 
with  her  loveliness.  I  gazed,  wondering 
whether  her  past  ever  opened  before  her  in 
dreams.  It  seemed  incredible  that  beiauty 
which  discovered  so  much  powers  of  mind  as 
hers  even  as  she  lay  before  me  in  peaceful 
unconsciousness  should  be  absolutely  destitute 
of  probably  the  most  vitalizing  injfluence  of 
the  intellect.  Gently  that  I  might  not  dis- 
turb her  I  fell  to  unclothing  myself.  Seated 
in  my  bunk  I  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  off  a 
boot  when  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden,  violent 
roaring  of  voices  on  deck.  I  heard  some  hairse 
shouts  followed  by  another  wild  roaring  noise 
of  human  cries.    What  could  it  mean  ?  There 


was  anguish  and  terror  in  every  note  of  it. 
The  ship  creaked  drearily  from  her  heart  as 
she  came  to  windward  in  a  sharp,  peevish  lift 
to  the  underrun  of  some  wolfish,  hissing  sea, 
and  an  instant  after  a  blow  resounded  through 
her  that  was  as  though  she  had  blown  up  or 
struck  heavily  amidships  and  split  in  two.  A 
loud  crying  of  men's  voices  rose  again  whilst 
the  ship  lay  over,  over,  over ;  bowing  down 
with  a  dreadful  rapidity  till  her  deck  was 
like  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  I  gripped  at  a 
stanchion  and  missed  it  and  fell  with  the 
whole  weight  of  my  body  against  the  bulk- 
head that  contained  the  door.  My  head 
struck  the  hard  timber  and  down  I  tumbled 
motionless  and  insensible  as  if  my  head  had 
been  laid  open  by  a  hatchet. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was  lying 
upon  the  deck  with  my  head  upon  my 
wife's  knee.  She  was  bathing  my  brow 
with  Hungary  water.  The  cabin  lamp  was 
burning  and  I  opened  my  eyes  upon  her 
sweet  and  anxious  face  as  she  bent  over  me. 
For  a  minute  or  two  my  mind  remained 
abroad,  but  the  memory  of  the  thunderous 
blow  that  had  heeled  the  ship  over  fiashed 
upon  me  on  a  sudden  like  something  seen  by 
a  fierce  light  and  I  sprang  as  though  electri- 
fied to  my  feet. 

"  Oh,  dearest  !  "  cried  my  wife.  "  I  feared 
you  were  dead." 

"  How  long  have  I  been  unconscious, 
Jenny?"  I  inquired  eagerly  straining  my 
ears  as  I  spoke. 

"I  cannot  tell.  I  have  been  too  much 
terrified  to  know.  Some  serious  accident 
has  befallen  the  vessel  I  fear.  There  wa^ 
a  deal  of  hurried  rushing  of  feet  overhead, 
and  a  noise  of  masts  breaking,  and  faint 
cries  as  of  people  in  a  boat  at  some  distance 
and  then  this  present  stillness." 

With  lifted  hand  as  a  demand  for  silence  I 
listened.  The  ship  was  slightly  pitching; 
before  I  fell  sen.seless  she  had  been  rolling. 
The  straining  sounds  within  her  were  very 
heavy  ;  there  was  also  a  sloppy  sort  of  noise  as 
of  near  waters  close  to  us,  as  though  the  wash 
of  the  surge  came  very  near  to  the  scuttles. 
I  also  distingui.shed  in  the  movements  of  the 
ship,  slight  as  they  were,  a  sluggishness  that 
w^as  like  a  slow,  but  steadfast  languishing 
into  lifelessness,  different  indeed  from  the 
familiar  buoyant  lift  and  fall  of  the  planks. 
All  this  I  gathered  in  the  space  of  half-a- 
dozen  respirations  along  with  the  sense  of  a 
dead  stillness  on  deck  ;  that  is  to  say  I  could 
not  hear  a  human  voice  nor  catch  the  dimmest 
footfall. 

"  Dress  yourself,  Jenny,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible," I  cried,  "  as  completely  as  time  will 
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suffer.  I  will  rejoin  jou  in  a  moment  or 
two,"  and  within  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes 
from  the  instant  of  my  recovery  I  was  on 
deck. 

The  cabin  lamp  burned  dimly.  As  I 
rushed  to  the  companion  steps  I  spied  the 
door  of  the  captain's  berth  swinging  to  and  fro. 
I  sprang  up  the  ladder  and  looked  around 
me.  It  was  still  a  dark  night ;  the  steam 
white  clouds  I  had  before  noticed  were 
trending  in  large  masses  north-west  and 
there  were  stars  enough  between  to  com- 
plexion the  midnight  atmosphei'e  with  a  very 
delicate,  dim  sheen.  The  wheel  was  desex'ted 
and  revolved  to  left  and  right  to  the  rise 
and  drop  of  the  rudder  as  the  vessel  gently 
pitched.  All  sail  was  set  upon  the  main 
and  mizzen,  but  forward  was  a  mass  of  wreck- 
age as  though  the  bowsprit  had  been  wrenched 
oft'  bringing  down  the  foretopmast  and  all 
above  it.  I  sent  a  loud  shout  along  the  decks 
but  received  no  reply.  I  ran  forward  think- 
ing there  might  be  men  past  the  barricade  of 
wreckage,  and  when  I  had  approached  near 
to  the  galley  I  kicked  against- something  soft 
and  nearly  fell.  It  was  the  body  of  a  man 
with  another  lying  athwart  it,  and  on  top  of 
both  was  a  huge,  heavy  fragment  of  spar 
that  seemed  to  have  struck  them  down  with 
one  and  the  same  blow.  This  dreadful  sight 
filled  me  with  unspeakable  consternation  and 
I  fled  back  to  the  quarter  deck,  where  I 
again  raised  my  voice  in  an  ear-piercing 
shout  but  obtained  no  answer,  not  even  an 
echo  from  the  wind-hushed  canvas. 

We  had  carried  a  boat  on  either  side ; 
now  glancing  at  the  davits  I  found  they  were 
empty.  I  sprang  past  the  wheel  and  leaning 
over  the  taffrailsaw  what  was  called  the 
captain'  s  gig,  a  long  slender  boat  which  he 
used  when  in  port,  hanging  at  the  irons  there. 
I  thanked  God  for  the  sight  of  it,  for  lands- 
man as  I  was — though  by  this  time  I  could 
express  myself  in  many  nautical  terms — I 
was  perfectly  conscious  from  the  peculiar 
sickly  motion  of  the  vessel  that  she  was 
draining  water  rapidly  into  her  hold  and 
might  sink  in  the  beat  of  a  pulse.  I  put  my 
head  into  the  companion  and  called  loudly  to 
Jenny.  She  was  coming  on  deck  as  I  cried  out 
— she  had  completely  though  hastily  clothed 
herself.  I,  you  will  remember  was  fully  dressed 
too,  being  in  the  act  of  taking  a  boot  off 
when  the  sudden  heel  of  the  ship  threw  me. 

*•  What  has  happened?  "  she  cried. 

"  A  collision  no  doubt,"  I  answered.  "  The 
Lady  Charlotte  has  been  run  into  and  is  fast 
sinking.  There  are  two  dead  bodies  on  the 
main-<leck." 

''Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  as  though  stabbed. 


"  The  captain  and  seamen  have  abandoned 
her,"  I  proceeded,  **  if  one  of  the  two  bodies 
be  not  the  captain.  They  must  have  for- 
gotten us  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  or 
believed  us  to  be  amongst  them.  The 
quarter-boats  are  gone.  But  the  gig  re- 
mains. See  !  it  hangs  there,"  I  cried  point- 
ing shadowily  to  the  taffrail.  "  Jenny,  whilst 
I  clear  away  ready  for  lowering  her  get  you 
whatever  provisions  you  can  lay  your  hands 
upon  in  the  cabin." 

She  ran  below.  I  jumped  into  the  boat 
and  found  a  breaker  in  the  bows.  With 
this  I  sped  forward  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
carry  me  to  the  scuttle-butt,  lashed  just 
abreast  of  the  main-hatch.  The  metal  dipper 
lay  beside  the  bung-hole.  I  filled  the  breaker 
and  cut  away  the  dipper  to  servo  as  a  cup, 
and  rushed  to  the  boat  again  and  fell  to  with 
a  large  clasp-knife,  that  I  had  purchased  from 
the  captain  for  the  convenience  of  cutting  up 
cake  tobacco,  to  saw  through  the  lanyards 
of  the  gripes.  I  worked  as  though  the  ship 
was  to  founder  in  ^vq  minutes. 

Jenny  arrived  with  the  lap  of  her  gown 
filled  with  articles  of  food,  all  which  she  had 
met  with  in  the  little  pantry  adjoining  the 
state  cabin.  I  swiftly  put  the  articles  into 
the  boat,  and  observing  that  she  had  oars, 
mast,  and  sail  in  her,  with  a  rudder  and  yoke 
in  the  stem  sheets,  I  proceeded  to  lower  her, 
I  slacking  away  one  fall  whilst  my  wife  let 
slide  the  other.  Had  the  ship  been  in  any 
other  posture  than  almost  head  on  to  the  sea 
the  lowering  of  this  boat  would  haife  been  a 
very  ticklish  undertaking,  perhaps  itnpractic- 
able  to  amateur  hands  such  as  mine,  but 
under  the  counter  the  water  rose  and  fell  of 
an  oil-like  smoothness.  I  had  sense  enough 
to  so  thoroughly  overhaul  the  falls,  that  the 
boat  lay  athwart  under  the  stern  as  safely  as 
if  she  were  detached ;  then  telling  Jenny  to 
climb  over  the  rail  into  the  mizzen-chains  I 
slipped  down  one  of  the  tackles,  unhooked 
both  blocks,  got  the  boat  alongside,  helped 
my  wife  into  her,  and  rowed  a  little  distance 
away  where  we  could  take  breath  and  yet  be 
clear  of  the  whirlpool  should  the  Lady 
Cfmrlotte  suddenly  founder. 

I  .stood  up  to  take  a  look  around  me, 
for  the  collision  could  not  have  long  happened. 
The  surviving  boats  must  therefore  be  near, 
though  it  was  possible  that  their  inmates  had 
been  taken  on  board  the  vessel  that  had  run 
into  us.  It  blew  but  a  light  air  and  she 
could  not  have  travelled  far,  yet  I  searched 
the  darkness  in  vain  for  any  murky  smudge 
upon  the  obscurity  that  might  indicate  her. 
It  was  a  little  after  two  o'clock  as  I  had 
noticed  when   running   up   the   companion- 
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steps,  and  day  would  not  break  till  about 
five.  I  resolved  to  linger  near  the  Lady 
CJiarlotte  till  she  foundered,  conceiving  that 
some  of  our  people  might  be  doing  the  same 
thing  out  in  the  unsearchable  gloom  round 
about,  and  that  we  might  find  companions 
therefore  when  the  sun  rose.  The  breeze 
was  soft  and  mild,  yet  a  chill  would  rise 
from  the  floating  blackness  of  a  near  sea, 
which  sent  a  shudder  through  one  from  time 
to  time.  Indeed  the  nearness  of  the  ocean 
was  a  tremendous  presence,  and  the  huge, 
glooming  surface,  or  void  rather,  with  its 
spectral  glancings  of  pallid  foam,  seemed 
to  sweep  to  the  very  throat  with  a  sense 
of  strangulation  as  the  boat  slided  into  a 
hollow  and  hung  a  moment  in  it,  with 
nothing  to  see  save  a  star  or  two  staring 
sparely  over  the  crests  that  stood  up  on 
either  hand. 

I  held  Jenny  to  my  heart,  and  comforted 
her  as  best  I  could.     It  was  about  an  hour 
after  we  had  quitted  the  Lady  Charlotte  that 
she  foundered.  My  eye  was  mechanically  rest- 
ing on  her  at  the  time,  mainly  because  she 
supplied  a  break  of   deeper  shadow  to  the 
monotonous  continuity  of  the  gloom  of  the 
horizon.      The   squares   of   her   sails   stood 
black  as  thunder-clouds  against  the  masses 
of  vapour  rendered  pallid  by  the  star-light, 
and  settling  slowly  up  from  the  south-east, 
and  her  hull   under  them  was   like   a  line 
of  snow  upon  the  indigo  of  the  waters.     I 
was  looking  at  her,  I  say,  when  she  seemed 
to   dissolve  as   a   wreath   of   steam   might. 
It  was  a  sight  and  a  shock  to  make  my  heart 
feel  to   stand  still   a  moment  or  two.     No 
noise  attended  her   going,  no  sound  of  ex- 
plosion, of  rending  planks  or  breaking  spars. 
She  disappeared  as  silently  and  as  suddenly 
as  a   star   behind   a  cloud,  and   the  whole 
frightful  solitude  of  the  ocean  came  into  one 
in   a  leap   as  it   were,   and    I   felt   Jenny 
tremble  in  the  clasp  of  my  arms. 

I  made  up  my  mind  however  to  linger  till 
daybreak,  and  at  last  after  an  interminable 
spell  of  waiting  the  faint,  pearly  gray  of 
dawn  showed  in  the  east,  and  then  the  wide 
field  of  ocean  opened  with  a  sudden  lift  of 
the  sun's  pink  ajid  flashing  head,  and  a  fine 
weather  sky  of  great  white  clouds,  and  blue 
heaven  liquid,  soft  and  glowing.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I,  "  the  ship  that  ran  us 
down  took  on  board  the  people  that  got 
away  in  the  boats.  Would  to  God,  Jenny,  we 
were  of  them." 

"  Dearest,  keep  up  your  heart,"  she  an- 
swered. "  In  what  part  of  the  ocean  are  we  ] 
to  what  place  shall  we  endeavour  to  sail  % " 


I  remembered  what  Captain  Christian  had 
told  me  of  our  situation  on  the  preceding 
day  by  the  first  sights  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  for  a  long  while,  and  putting  a  chart 
of  the  South  Pacific  before  me  in  fancy  1 
figured  the  place  of  our  boat  upon  it  and 
then  perceived  that  our  best  chance  would  lie 
in  sailing  north  where  the  islands  were,  off 
one  of  which  we  might  find  a  vessel  willing 
to  receive  us.  Unhappily,  and  I  cursed 
myself  for  being  guilty  of  such  an  oversight, 
in  the  hurry  of  leaving  the  ship  I  had  come 
away  without  a  compass.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  then  but  to  steer  by  the  sun  or 
stars.  I  forthwith  stepped  the  mast  and 
hoisted  the  sail,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
sharp-lined  gig  was  buzzing  through  the 
blue  surges  with  the  sun  broad  on  our  star- 
board beam,  and  the  wind  blowing  warm  and 
fragrant  over  the  quarter. 

I   will   not   dwell   upon   this   passage  of 

despei*ate  and   perilous  navigation.      I  was 

no  sailor  and  was  but  ill  acquainted  with 

the  art  of   handling  a  boat,  and  had  the 

weather  changed,  had  it  come  on  to  blow  a 

fresh  head  wind,  in  short  had  there  been  anj 

obligation   of   skill  put  upon  me,  we  must 

certainly  have  perished.     Happily  the  might  j 

Pacific,  upon  whose  dark  blue  expanse  our 

tiny  sail  was  a  dash  of  Ught  scarce  bigger 

than  the  pinion  of  an  albatross  remained  true 

to  its  name.     The  wind  sat  steadily  in  the 

south-east  and    blew   us    northwards,    the 

heavens  were  piebald,  the  sun  brilliant  and 

hot ;  the  brine  underran  us  in  curves  of  rich 

blue    brilliance,    the    night    sparkled   with 

stars.     I  kept  a  wild  and  eager  look-out  for 

ships  but  nothing  ever  hove  into  view.     At 

times   fits   of   dreadful    despondency  would 

overwhelm  me  and  had  I  been  alone  I  believe 

I  should  have  cast  myself  overboard.     But 

the  darling  by  my  side  was  never  weary  in 

her  efforts  to  keep  up  my  spirits.     It  wab 

wonderful  indeed  that  she  should  have  been 

able  to  wean  and  hold  my  attention  by  her 

prattle,  for  prattle  it  was.     She  had  nothing 

to  talk  about,  no  memory  to  fall  back  upon, 

no  incidents  of  past  life  to  relate.     Existence 

in  her  had  begun  on  board  the  Lady  Charlottey 

with  me  by  her  side ;  what  then  you  will  ask 

had  she  to  say  to  interest  me  1     Yet  I  was 

never  weary  of   listening  to  her  ;  she  would 

take  my  hand  and  chat  to  me  with  her  eyes 

upon  mine,  and  infuse  such  hope  and  spirits 

into  me  that  when  silence  fell  between  us  at 

last  my  heart  beat  strong  as  though  to  some 

tonic  of  potency.     Sometimes  I  would  fancy 

that  this  open  boat  experience  would  revive 

in  her  the  memory  of  what  she  herself  had 

suffered  in  this  way,  and  so  lead  to  the  re- 
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vitalization  of  the  faculty  that  lay  dead  in 
her.  But  no  light  shone,  the  torch  remained 
extinguished.  There  was  no  disappointment 
to  me  in  this.  Indeed  any  hint  of  memory 
stirring  in  her  would  I  am  persuaded  have 
alarmed  me.  I  should  have  accepted  it  as  a 
menance  to  our  love.  It  would  have  been 
like  communicating  the  taint  of  earth  to  a 
gift  from  heaven.  I  knew  I  should  think 
thus  though  her  past  should  be  of  an  angelic 
beauty  and  purity,  and  the  desire  that  the 
veil  should  be  kept  dropped  between  me  and 
all  that  had  gone  before  our  meeting  was  as 
keen  a  passion  in  me  amidst  the  perils  and 
distress  in  our  navigation  of  the  lonely  little 
boat  as  ever  it  had  been  on  board  the  Lady 
Charlotte. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day 
that  being  awakened  from  a  short,  doze  by 
the  flash  of  the  sun  athwart  my  face  as  I  sat 
with  the  yoke-line  coiled  round  my  hand,  I 
lifted  my  chin  from  my  breast  ahd  glancing 
drowsily  ahead  spied  a  little  to  leeward  of 
the  curve  of  the  boat's  sail  a  green  cloud 
that  looked  to  be  resting  on  the  sea-line  on  a 
narrow  base  of  frosted  silver.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  to  quicken  their  perception,  and  sure 
enough  clearly  distinguished  the  shape  of 
what  was  apparently  a  small  island  swim- 
ming in  the  blue  atmosphere  as  though 
viewed  through  a  hot  air.  Jenny  lay  in 
the  stern  sheets  sound  asleep,  her  head  was 
pillowed  on  her  arm  that  rested  upon  the  rail. 
I  kissed  her  pale  cheek  vehemently  in  the 
sudden  transport*  of  joy  which  the  spectacle 
of  the  island  kindled  in  me,  and  she  instantly 
opened  her  eyes  and  sat  erect  smiling  at  me 
whilst  she  fondled  my  hand  as  though  to 
thank  me  for  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
awakened  her. 

"  Land,  darling !  "  I  cried,  pointing. 

She  looked  and  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  thank  Qod. 
How  have  I  prayed  that  we  may  be  spared. 
Oh,  dearest,  we  could  not — we  could  not 
part!'* 

I  eased  off  the  sheet  of  the  sail  and 
directed  the  boat's  head  at  the  green  and 
glimmering  mass,  and  through  it  the  little 
craft  sped  with  a  misty  twinkling  of  flying 
fish  on  either  hand  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
satin-white  wake  pointing  arrow-like  behind 
us.  It  was  not  until  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  that  we  had  brought  the 
island  close  enough  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
tinguish it   cleai'ly.     What  had   resembled 


frosted  silver  in  the  distance  was  coral  sand 
that  stretched  in  a  dazzle  from  the  verdurous 
acclivities  and  flats  in  shore,  to  the  wash  of 
the  blue  sea  that  glided  to  and  fro  upon  it  in 
small  opalescent  breakers.  There  was  a  great 
abundance  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  there  were  green 
hills  apparently  towards  the  centre  but  of 
small  elevation,  along  with  a  quantity  of 
bush  and  a  species  of  rank,  tall  grass,  like  to 
what  is.  called  Guinea  grass.  I  could  witness 
no  habitations  of  any  sort,  nor  discern  the 
least  signs  of  a  ship,  nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  of  human  life.  I  scanned  the 
horizon  eagerly,  but  there  was  no  more  land 
in  sight,  in  view  at  least  from  the  low  eleva- 
tion of  our  boat. 

I  had  read  Commodore  Wilkes's  account  of 
his  expedition  into  these  seas,  and  of  the 
man-eating  people  he  had  found  on  some 
of  the  islands  here,  and  I  stared  intently  in 
search  of  anything  that  should  resemble 
a  black  figure;  having  made  up  my  mind, 
should  the  place  be  inhabited,  to  lie  o£E  till 
the  darkness  fell,  then  sneak  softly  ashore  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  few  cocoa-nuts  and 
make  ofE  again  into  the  north  where  the 
islands  would  be  plentiful,  and  where  I 
might  be  sure  of  falling  in  with  a  ship  or  a 
trader  of  some  rig  or  other.  I  asked  Jenny 
if  she  could  see  anything  stirring.  She 
brought  her  glowing  eyes  to  bear  upon  the 
island,  and  after  a  thorough  search  of  it  said 
no.  So  I  continued  to  head  right  in,  and 
presently  opened  out  a  point  of  land  that 
rounded  into  a  sharp  creek.  The  breakers 
flashed  in  spray  against  the  point  and  raised 
a  little  commotion  in  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  but  past  this  trifling  flurry,  that  was 
too  inconsiderable  to  cause  me  uneasinees, 
the  water  rounded  into  a  surface  of  quick- 
silver. I  made  directly  for  this  creek,  keep- 
ing a  thirsty  look  out  for  savages,  but,  unless 
there  was  a  community  of  them  dwelling 
upon  the  other  side  of  this  little  green  spot 
of  land,  it  was  unquestionably  uninhabited. 
It  stretched  east  and  west  about  a  league, 
but  how  far  it  extended  towards  the  north  I 
could  not  tell.  The  boat  hissed  and  tumbled 
and  seethed  through  the  commotion  on  the 
bar,  then  floated  steady  as  a  spii*e  on  the 
polished,  faintly-green  translucency  with  a 
breath  of  mild  air  fanning  over  the  point  to 
give  her  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  creek 
where  we  intended  to  go  ashore. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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ON  THE  WANDLE. 


"What!  Never  heard  of  the  Wandlel" 
He  slowly  parted  the  tails  of  his  frockHXtat, 
placed  his  hands  ia  his  trousers'  pockets, 
threw  himeelf  back  in  his  chair,  and,  with 
hia  Ueail  rooviog  mechanically  backward  and 
forward  like  those  toy-donkeys  with  dis- 
jointed necks,  he  glared  at  me  with  his  grey, 
piercing  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  theu-  sockets, 
filling  me  with  an  awful  sense  of  my  abject 
tind  inexcusable  ignorance.  My  guilt  was, 
indeed,  self-confessed,  and  I  withered  under 
that  gaze.  In  my  embarrassment  I  resorted 
to  my  pipe,  and  timidly  asked  my  strange 
acquaintance  for  a  light.  But  paying  no 
heed  to  my  question  he  pointed  out  of  the 
coffee-room  window,  where  we  were  sitting, 
in  the  direction  of  some  trees,  where  appeared 
a  square  church  tower  and  the  gables  of  a 
large  red-brick  house. 

'■  Asasmoker,"  he  said,  ■' you  must  respect 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  There 
he  wooed  and  wed  the  niece  of  Sir  Francis 
Carew,  and  can  you  not  imagine  him,  sur- 
rounded by  the  solid  mngnificeuce  of  those 
E^isabethan  halls,  narrating  to  an  eager 
audience  hia  adventures  on  strange  seas, 
or  exhibiting,  for  the  first  time,  thase  seeds 
ahd  products  of  the  New  World  which  have 
*  lurlifel    Picture 


that  park,  now  so  quiet  and  deserted,  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  £ed- 
dington  House  in  1509 ;  great  ladies  and 
courtiers  strolling  ovei'  those  lawns,  through 
the  great  orangery,  or  down  by  where  the 
Wandle's  infant  stream  reflects  the  mighty 
elms  ;  or  see  them  gathered  in  wondermenl 
about  the  cherry-tree,  now  brilliant  with 
beautiful  fruit,  aUhoiigh  a  month  later  thaii 
the  season,  and  which,  you  know,  to  piease 
her  majesty,  Sir  Francis  had  kept  back  by 
covering  the  tree  with 'a  sort  of  canvas  tent. 
The  scene  is  not  much  changed  ;  there  is  the 
church  and  house,  the  sun  still  glints  through 
the  elms,  the  river  still  flows  on— but  the 
actors  are  gone." 

After  a  short  silence,  in  which  my  anti- 
quarian friend  seemed  lost  in  moody  reflec- 
tions and  I  pulled  away  at  my  pipe,  awaiting 
further  revelation^!,  he  continued  : 

"  Yes,  the  Wandle  is  a  small  river ;  liardly 
more  than  ten  miles  from  its  first  appearancf 
at  Croydon  to  its  mouth  at  Wandsworth  , 
yet  it  can  boast  of  many  historical  associa- 
tions, anil  in  its  wanderings  (its  name  meon.'^ 
'to  wander')  it  presents  everywhere  lovely 
little  bits  of  quiet  English  landscape,  and 
not  only  pleases  the  eye  but  gives  emploj- 
meut  to  thousands  in  the  different  industries 
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which  line  its  banks.  Many  of  these  indus- 
tries, unfortunat«ly,  have  succumbed  to  those 
inezor&ble  laws  of  trade  which  have  made 
the  gross  grow  in  the  streets  of  once  flour- 
ishing towns. 


match-factory  at  Wandsworth,  we  have  the 
oil-mills,  the  leather  and  parchment-mills, 
the  tobacco  and  copper  -  mills — the  living 
industries — generally  horridly  unpicturesque, 
interspersed  here  aud  there  with  their  dead 


What  more  melancholy  sight  than  these      and  dying  brothers — such  as  the  old  snuff- 
corpses  of  dead  industries  I    When  I  walked      mills  at  Beddington  and  Mitcham,  and  the 


through  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  with  the  sun 
shining  brightly  out  of  the  clear  lilue  sky, 
and  the  smoke  rolling  lazily  out  of  the  blue 
uone  of  Vesuvius  —all  seemed  a.  pleasant 
picture,  and  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
activity  that  once  reigned  in  those  silent 
thoroughfares ;  and  the  gi'eat  monuments 
in  Borne  impressed  me  more  in  themselves 
than  in  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
But  quite  different  was  the  effert  produced 
in  the  north  of  Holland,  where  large  towns 
have  shrunk,  where  scarce  a  footfall  raises 
the  echoes  in  the  deserted  streets,  where 
finals  which  once  bore  great  navies  are  now 
sluggish  and  covered  with  green  from  disuse. 
The  Unk  between  the  past  and  the  present 
here  has  not  been  quite  severed. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  Wandle  ; 
beginning  with  the  flour-mill  Ht  Waddon, 
.tnd   ending   at   the   great    paper-mills  and 


copper-mill  and  ailk-factory  at  Merton,  The 
very  place,  where,  I  suppose  you  know,  the 
introducer  of  tobacco  into  this  country  once 
lived,  and  whose  house  has  only  recently 
been  pulled  down,  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  snuffs  and  a  tobacco  known  as 
Mitcham  sh'ag  ;  but  whether  the  royal  nose 
no  longer  delights  in  the  titiilation  produced 
by  the  pungent  powder,  as  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  so  no  longer 
countenances  its  use,  certain  it  is  that  snuff- 
taking  with  its  jewelled  boxes  and  etiquette 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  like  a  silent 
monument  to  this  fact  stands  the  deserted 
mill  on  the  Wandle,  near  Mitcham,  its  wheel 
gone,  the  shaft  overgrown  with  moss  and 
ivy,  but  beautiful  in  its  decay :  with  the 
clear  river  reflecting  its  grey  walls,  the  old 
bridge  and  ford  on  the  right,  the  great 
chestnuts  in  front,  and  the  rolling  meadow- 
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lands  of  the  Hilly  Fields  behind.  The 
disused  copper-mill  in  the  High  Street  of 
Merton,  now  a  flock-mill,  and  the  silk-factory 
near  by  at  Merton  abbey,  are  other  instaoceH 
of  picturesque  decay ;  while  by  way  of  con- 
trast, further  down  the  river  at  Garratt, 
we  have  the  well  known  copper-mills  in  full 
activity,  black  and  grimy,  their  chimneys 
giving  forth  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  and 
steam-escapes  hissing  forth  clouds  of  vapour. 
Turning  your  back  on  this  is  a  quiet, 
pastoral  scene  of  river,  gliding  between 
rows  of  stunted  wOlows,  with  grassy  banks, 
and  cattle  feeding ;  such  a  pictiu^  as  you 
might  Gnd  along  some  Dutch  canal.  Then 
when  the  river  reaches  Wandsworth  (in 
Domesday  Book  called  Wandlesorde  and 
Wandesorde,  from  the  name  of  the  river 
and  vjortk,  in  Saxon  a  village  or  shore)  it  is 
no  longer  the  "  blue,  transparent  Vandalis," 
of  Pope,  but  discoloured  by  pollutions  from 
the  great  mills  there,  it  passes  out,  a  melan- 
choly thing  between  its  mud  banks,  to  join 
the  Thames. 


overflow  was  supposed  to  foretell  plagues  or 
great  events,  as  it  happened  just  before  the 
Kestoration,  also  before  the  plague  in  1665, 
and  again  in  1686  ;  and  in  1652  its  rise  was 
followed  by  a  serious  epidemic  of  fever  in 
Croydon.  But  the  explanation  seems  simply  to 
lie  in  the  fact  of  the  supersaturation  of  the 
chalk,  whence  the  river  rises,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  an  impervious  bed  or  sub-soil  of  blue 
clay.  It  is  at  the  base  of  these  chalk-hills 
that  issue  forth  those  beautiful  springs,  as 
at  Croydon,  Carshalton,  and  Beddington, 
which  contribute  to  form  the  Wandle. 

After  leaving  Croydon  it  is  but  a  rivulet, 
winding  through  meadow-land,  its  banks 
lined  with  willows,  until  at  Waddon  it  sud- 
denly develops  into  a  large  pond,  with  sedgy 
banks  and  trees  trailing  in  the  water,  with 
here  and  there  a  swan  moving  gracefully 
over  its  glassy  surface.  Just  here  begins  a 
bridle-path,  leading  to  Beddington  church. 
It  is  a  lovely  walk,  especially  of  a  spring 
morning,  when  the  slanting  sunbeams  gild 
the  trees  which  shade  the  path,  or  glisten  on 


Its  beginning,  however,  is  almo.st  sadder 
than  its  end,  for  it  flrst  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  culvert  under  the  railway,  near  the  old 
church  at  Croydon.  Foi-merly  there  were 
several  ponds  about  the  church  and  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  fed  by  powerful  springs,  as 
well   as  by  the   well-known   Bourn,   whose 


the  i-iver  by  the  side  ;  when  the  birds  are  all 
so  happy,  and  the  air  is  redolent  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  pink  and  white  may.  There 
are  those  who  prefer  the  hours  of  mystery 
and  silence  and  the  cold  moonlight ;  these 
are  the  lovers,  for  the  way  leads  in  more 
senses  than  one  to  the  church. 


Prom  a  Sravhip  It  Dewei-Biteh. 

At  Beddington  the  river  suddenly  emerges  of   foliage,  with   the  footpath  skirting  one 

from  a  now-ruined  mill,  almost  concealed  hy  side,  ag&in  to  disappear  near  the  quaint  old 

the  profusion  of  trees,  and  taking  possession  post-office,  not  far  from  the  church.     After 

of  the  road-way  its  clear  waters  flow  on  be-  flowing  through  the  park,  the  river  is  joined 

tween  high  banks,  shaded  by  every  variety  by  the  water  from  the  beautiful  spiings  at 
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becomes  the  pet  of  the  wealthy. 
Ko  longer  does  it  flood  water-cress 
>)eils,  or  turn  vulgar  mill-wheels ; 
but  now  it  winds  through  lovely 
gardens,   where   money   and   ingenuity   are 
devoted  to   developing   its  beauties,    where 
bowei's  oud  charming  vistas,  rustic  bridges, 
glens,  glades,  and  varied  vegetation  form  a 
fit  setting  for  its  crystal  loveliness.     In  most 
of  our  lives  there  are  a  few  such  bright  spots, 
a  few  such  oases,  before  the  shadow  has  come, 
when  we  glide  gently  along  with  the  current, 
wuf ted  by  soft  winds ;  when  all  is  a  dream 
of  Iteauty  and  sweet  f orgetfulness ;  when  the 
earnestness  of  life  has  not  yet  dawned  upon 
us,  ere  yet  we  have  begun,  as  Goethe  says, 
to  eat  our  bread  in  tears. 

The  Wandle's  life  of  luxury  is  but  a  brief 
one,  for  we  soon  find  it  skirting  the  borders 
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of  the  great  flat  expanse  of  Mitcham  com- 
mon, again  among  the  mills  and  water-crei^ 
beds,  along  by  the  Hilly  Fields,  ajid  under 
the  highroad  to  Sutton,  to  emerge  again  in 
the  grounds  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Merton  ; 
and  this  part  of  its  course  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
its  most  interesting,  historically  epeakinf- 
Merton,  meaning  a  town  by  a  lake,  is  saiil 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  royal  villa  is 
Anglo-Saicon  times,  and  here  it  vaa  that 
Cynewulf,  the  Saxon  king,  while  on  a  \'isit 
to  a  ludy,  was  surrounded  and  attacked  h^ 
Aetheling  Cyneherd  and  eighty  follower*- 
The  king  fought  bravely,  but  in  vain,  ogain-'^i 
such  overpowering   numbers.     The   than«ii 
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hearing  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  hurried  to 
the  scene,  and  refusing  all  overtures  from 
Cyneherd  to  aseist  him  in  liitt  accession  to 
the  crown,  they  fell  nobly  hy  their  mas- 
ter's side.  Hifi  death,  however,  was  soon 
avenged  by  Oeric  and  Weverth,  his  faithful 
adherents. 

Here,  too,  in  a.d.  871,  a  battle  is  said  to 
have  occurred  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
The  abbey  of  Merton,  bits  of  the  flint  walls 


of  which  are  EtiU  stending,  and  are  incor- 
porated, here  and  there,  into  the  little  cottages 
which  line  the  moat,  was  founded  for  the 
Auguatioian  Canons  by  Gilbert  !e  Norman, 
vice-comes  or  sheriff  of  Surrey,  in  1115.  Tu 
them  the  manor  of  Merton  was  given  by 
Henry  I.  Thomas  k  Becket  was  educated 
here,  and  here,  in  1232,  Hubert  de  Burgh 
sought  safety  from  Henry  III,,  until  the 
enraged  citizens  of  London,  to  the  number 
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of  20,000,  marched  down  to  Kerton,  &nd 
fetched  him  back  to  the  Tower.  Here  the 
peace  was  concluded  between  Heuiy  III.  and 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  here,  in  1236, 
was  held  that  celebrated  parliament  when 
the  ecclesiastics  wished  to  introduce  canon- 
law,  and  were  opposed  by  the  haroos,  with 
the  now  well-known  expression,  "  Nolumua 
leges  Angliffi  mutari."  The  statutes  then 
passed  were  known  as  the  Statutes  of 
filertoD.  The  abbey  was  suppressed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  at  Merton 


Who,  for  example,  would  ever  dream  in 
walking  through  the  straggling  High  Street 
of  Mitcham,  with  its  all-pervading  air  of 
poverty  and  decay,  that  here,  with  brilliant 
outriders,  gilded  coach,  and  grand  cortige, 
had  once  passed  the  Virgin  Queen,  to  be 
entertained  by  her  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir 
Julius  Ceesar,  to  her  "  exceeding  good  con- 
tentment," as  the  chronicle  says ;  and  on 
her  departure  from  the  place,  "  once  noted 
for  its  good  air  and  choice  company,"  no 
doubt,  to  add  to  her  contentment,  her  ma- 
jesty  was  presented  by  Sir  Julius  with  a 
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is  late  Norman  and  Early  English,  and  the 
older  part  Is  the  original  structure  of  Gilbert 
le  Norman,  and  was  built  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Cook,  placed  there  by  his 
wife,  who  lived  here, 

Merton  was  also  the  place  of  residence  of 
another  great  seaman,  no  other  than  the 
hero  of  Trafalgar.  A  number  of  small 
houses  now  occupy  the  plaoe  where  Lord 
Nelson  and  the  accomplished  I^dy  Hamilton 
lived  from  1801  to  1803.  But  in  Merton,  as 
in  Mitcham,  little  now  remains  to  remind 
one  of  the  great  events  of  which  they  were 
the  scene,  or  of  the  great  people  who  once 
dwelt  there. 


gown  of  cloth  of  sUver,  and  a  white  taffeta 
hat,  with  several  flowers. 

Ou  the  upper  green  at  Mitcham,  in  front 
of  where  once  stood  the  house  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  August  is  still  held  the  fair,  which 
I  believe  was  instituted  at  this  time.  Not 
far  from  where  one  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Wandle,  which  passes  by  the 
picturesque  old  farm-house  at  Norbnry, 
crosses  the  London  high-road,  lived  the  author 
of  Sobiiuon  Cnuoe.  This  branch  joins  the 
main  river  near  Hayden's  lAne,  and  frcHn 
here  the  Waudle  follows  a  truly  downward 
ciiurse,  offering  little  to  interest  one,  either 
picturesquely  or  historically,  until,  passing 
under  the  flour-mill  at  Wandsworth,  'with 
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the  canal  on  one  side,  it  loses  itself  in  the 
greater  river.  About  half-way,  however,  it 
passes  through  Guratt,  a  place  once  noted 
for  its  mock  elections  of  notorious  charac- 
ters about  town,  to  the  so-called  office  of 
mayor,  held  at  the  beginning  of  every  new 
parliament.  Foote  celebrated  these  in  bis 
Mayor  qf  Garralt.  Owing  to  the  disorder 
which  accompanied  these  processions,  they 
were  suppressed  in  1796.  At  Wandsworth 
all  is  a  busy  flow  of  life  and  activity  ;  mill 
hands  hurrying  to  and  fro,  wagons—heavy 
laden  with  produce — crowding  the  thorough- 
fares, trains  rushing  along  over  the  viaducts, 
and  barges  loading  and  discharging  in  the 


ance  and  historical  associations,  the  Wandle 
has  been  the  subject  of  famous  litigation  and 
not  only  have  bills  in  chancery  been  filed 
concerning  it,  but  its  case  has  even  been 
before  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  river  depends  almost  entirely  for  its 
supply  of  water  on  the  perennial  springs 
stored  up  in  the  porous  chalk  bills,  and  direct 
rainfall  affects  it  but  little.  The  water  from 
these  springs  finds  it  way  to  the  river  through 
subterranean  channels  which  are  continually 
varying.  Hence,  it  is  very  evident,  that  i! 
its  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off,  the  Wandle, 
which  hap  flowed  through  all  hiBtoric  times, 
would  cease  to  exist.    This  was  done  to  such 
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large  canal  basin.  Toltaire  lived  here  when 
in  England,  a  guest  of  Sir  Everard  Fawkener; 
and  from  here  started  the  first  iron  rail  or 
tramway  ever  brought  into  general  use.  It 
was  projected  in  1802,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
bringing  to  Loudon  the  products  of  the  mills 
situated  along  the  valley  of  the  Wandle. 
These  numbered  forty  in  1829.  and  gave 
employment  to  2,000  people.  The  portion  of 
the  line  as  far  as  Croydon  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, but  the  steam  railways  have  since, 
of  course,  diverted  the  traffic  into  other 
channels. 

In  addition  to  its  pictorial   beauties,   its 
fame  as  a  trout  stream,  its  industrial  import- 


an  extent  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Croydon, 
in  sinking  a  well  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  town  with  water,  as  seriously  to  aS^  the 
working  of  the  mills.  In  the  action  which 
ensued,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  the 
plaintiff's  case  of  "  diversion  and  obstruction  " 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  no  right 
could  be  acquired  to  subterranean  waters 
flowing  in  indefinite  channels. 

The  other  litigation,  of  which  the  Wandle 
was  the  subject,  arose  from  the  pollution  of 
the  river  by  making  it  a  channel  for  convey- 
ing the  sewage  of  Croydon.  An  injunction 
was  obtained  by  several  landowners,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
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Health  were  threatened  with  committal  to 
prison  that  the  stream  wa3  restored  to  its 
former  purity." 

It  wae  in  Eomewhat  different  words  from 
these,  and  with,  of  course,  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, that  my  friend  thus  gave  me  a  brief 
history  of  the  Wandle.  But  his  researches 
had  evidently  not  been  confined  to  the  river 
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alone,  for  the  whole  country  round  about 
seemed  familiar  to  him,  not  only  its  ancient 
bnt  modem  history.  I  happened  to  mention 
the  name  Tooting.  "  Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  "  the 
'mark '.or  settlement  of  the  Saxon  Totingaa. 
The  bee,  in  Tooting  bee,  probably  comes  from 
the  east  through  the  Norman." 

Streatham,    he   told   me,   came   from  the 


Sa3ion  ttrele,  meaning  a  highway,  and  ham  a 
dwelling,  probably  so  named  on  account  of 
the  old  Roman  road,  the  Stane  street,  which 
passed  from  the  south  coast  to  London.  Hf 
also  seemed  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
private  histories  of  families  living  for  miles 
about,  and  quite  bewildered  me  with  his 
accounts  of  the  unfortunate  marriage  of  this 
son  with  an  actress  ;  of  the  downfall  of 
that  family  through  the  father 'of  it,  driven 
to  drink  by  the  t«rrible  temper  of  his  sbrev 
of  a  wife,  ending  his  miserable  life  at  last 
by  suicide. 

On  our  homeward  way  he  took  tne  to  see 
some  of  hiH  favourite  bits  on  the  river.  He 
seemed  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
for  fear  the  elements  would  conspire  against 
showing  off  the  beauties  of  his  beloved 
stream,  for  he  kept  regarding  the  sky. 
over  which  great  threatening  clouds  were 
rolling,  and  at  certain  places  his  face  showed 
evident  signs  of  disappointment,  and  I  heaid 
him  muttering  to  himself  now  and  again. 
"  No  I — no  good  now,  wants  the  morning  sun 
on  it;"  or,  "Confound  them!  they've  cut 
down  that  old  willow — it  came  in  so  well  there 
on  the  left ;  whenever  will  they  stop  tamper- 
ing with  that  old  bit  of  fencing  t " 

Suddenly  we  came  on  a  broad  stretch  of 
the  river ;  on  the  right  a  number  6f  inlets 
for  flooding  the  water-cress  beds,  with  jac- 
turesque  old  huts  on  their  banks,  reminding 
one  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  straggling  txves 
and  great  clumps  of  grasses  by  the  river  side, 
quivering  gently  in  the  evening  wind  ;  in 
front  the  stream  losing  itself  in  a  perspective 
of  clipped  elms,  with  a  quaint  old  foot-bridge 
and  a  great  willow  on  the  right,  telling  darb 
against  the  now  brilliant  sunset  sky,  from 
which  the  lowering  clouds  had  already  drifted ; 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  near  the  bridge 
upon  which  we  were  standing,  a  farmer's  boy 
had  ridden  his  horses  into  the  quiet  flood, 
and  the  ripples  they  created  were  sending 
long  lines  into  the  inverted  picture. 

"  Look  I "  cried  my  companion,  taking  me 
by  the  arm.     "  Ah  !  isn't  it  grand  I " 

It  certainly  was  a  beautiful  view,  and 
the  twilight  darkening  into  night,  we  soon 
after  parted  company — I  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  beauties  of  the  Wandle. 

Dewey-Bates. 
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A  SUBFRtSE. 

T  was  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  after 
Edith's  first  ride  with 
Major  Crawford.  In 
Mrs.  Hynkins's  parlour 
— a  small  room  behind 
the  bar  of  a  saloon, 
managed  by  her  husband 
in  the  ground  floor  of 
his  hotel,  sat  the  hotel-keeper  and  his  wife, 
enjoying  a  quiet  hour,  which  they  never 
allowed  anything  to  disturb.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Hynkius,  with  his  feet  easily  resting 
on  the  brood  chimney-piece,  and  the  upper 
half  of  liitp  buried  in  a  rocking-chair,  smoked 
the  two  cigars  which  he  allowed  himself 
a  day,  while  his  wife,  at  the  table  by  the 
window,  stitched  busily  at  shirts  and  other 
garments,  and  volubly  discussed  the  news  of 
the  town ;  stopping  now  and  then  for  her 
lord  and  master  to  make  a  terse  comment 
apon  her  remarks,  and  going  on  more 
briskly  then  ever  when  he  had  finished. 
The  Hyukinses  were  a  well-matched  pair. 
No  one  bad  ever  beard  Mr.  Hynkins  speak 
when  smoking  his  cigar,  unless  prompted  by 
a  question  from  his  wife  ;  and  no  one  had 
known  Mrs.  Hynkins  remain  tiilent  for 
thirty  seconds  when  her  husband  was  there 
to  listen  to  her.  They  had  gone  through 
many  changes  of  fortune  during  the  twenty 
years  of  their  married  life.  In  his  youth 
Hynkins  was  a  small  farmer  on  Vermont. 
Moving  westwards  at  five-and-twenty,  he 
bought  a  store  in  a  country  town  in  Michigan, 
and   with  the   faculty  Americans   have   of 


picking  upa  practical  knowledge  of  a  business 
they  know  nothing  about,  he  soon  made  his 
investment  pay,  and  was  developing  it 
successfully  when  the  Civil  War  began.  For 
nearly  two  years  after  Fort  Sumter  was 
taken,  Hynkins  and  his  neighbours  of  the 
sleepy  Western  town  were  very  slightly 
disturbed  by  the  cry  of  "  secession." 
They  retained  a  st^dy  belief  in  the 
northern  cause ;  but  were  not  at  all 
prepared  to  strike  for  it  themselves.  By 
and  by,  however,  came  news  of  rebel 
successes,  and  the  rumour  that  Lee  was 
advancing  on  Washington ;  and  there  were 
whispers  of  a  call  for  volunteers,  which  made 
thoughtful  mothers  look  sorrowfully  at  their 
husbands  and  sons,  and  the  men  gather 
round  the  bar  of  the  saloon  in  the  evening 
with  knitted  brows  and  compressed  lips. 

"  The  Bebs  said  they  only  wanted  seces- 
sion, but  they  mean  slavery  ;  slavery  in  the 
north,  as  well  as  in  the  south ;  slavery  for 
the  white  man  as  well  as  for  the  block — and 
it  won't  do  1 "  so  these  men  muttered  among 
themselves,  and  the  napere  were  more  eagerly 
read  than  they  had  been.  At  last,  when 
the  northern  cause  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  all  hut  hopeless,  Abraham  Lincoln  plajed 
his  trump  card,  and  set  the  country  in  a 
blaze  with  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  an  appeal  for  a  hundred 
thousand  volunteers. 

It  was  the  death-knell  of  the  southern 
cause.  From  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
and  many  another  Western  state,  poured  the 
hardy  farming  men  to  make  such  soldiers 
that  even  "  southern  chivalry "  hod  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  had  met  its  match,  and 
after  two  years  more  hard  fighting  yield  to 
thei^e  men,  the  spirit  of  whose  warfare  was 
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well  exemplified  by  the  nickname  of  their 
leader,  "Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant. 
Hynkins  caught  the  infection  with  the  rest, 
and  leaving  his  business  to  the  management 
of  his  wife,  went  off  to  do  his  share  in  the 
great  struggle.  He  did  his  duty  to  the  end, 
and  returned  to  Michigan  to  find  himself 
rained. 

It  was  the  fate  of  many  an  American 
soldier  in  those  times.  False  friends  and 
active  enemies  had  combined  their  forces  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  and  the  business 
he  had  worked  so  hard  to  scrape  together 
had  crumbled  quickly  away.  His  wife  had 
done  her  best,  but  was  ill  at  a  critical  time, 
and  when  she  recovered  found  that  every- 
thing was  lost.  Hynkins  was  still  young 
and  strong,  however,  and  had  no  family,  and 
setting  his  face  westward  he  worked  at  this 
and  that,  saving  every  dollar  he  could  spare ; 
until,  fifteen  years  later,  we  find  him  a  well- 
to-do  man,  getting  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints, 
but  still  able  to  ride  his  sixty  miles  with  any 
one.  And  through  it  all  his  brave  little 
wife  helped  and  encouraged  him,  as  only  a 
woman  can;  and  to  those  who  knew  their 
history,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them, 
after  their  hard  wandering  life,  resting 
peacefully  by  their  own  fireside,  safely 
anchored  in  a  comfortable  home. 

The  clock  in  the  corner  struck  a  quarter 
past  five.  Mr.  Hynkins  withdrew  his  cigar 
from  his  lips,  to  make  a  remark. 

"Why  take  on  so,  M'rial  Ajs  Tve  told 
ye  before,  it  ain't  your  business." 

"  I  guess  not,"  assented  his  wife  in  a 
dissatisfied  tone.  "  But  I  tell  yew,  Je'miah, 
it  makes  me  jest  inclined  to  shake  that  gurl. 
It  do  indeed.  It  passes  me  to  think  what 
stuff  gells  is  made  of  in  these  days.  When 
I  was  young,  now,  such  a  man  as  Frank 
could  ha'  had  the  pick  of  a  hundred  any- 
wheres, and  now  you  see  that  grass-hoppen' 
major,  with  his  nice  white  hands,  and  his 
nice  black  coat" — the  bitter  sarcasm  in  the 
good  lady's  voice  is  not  expressible  in  words — 
"  steppin'  in,  and  fiingin'  round  as  he  pleases. 
Je*miah  !  it  makes  me  sick  !  " 

Again  Mr.  Hynkins  remonstrated. 

"Be  a  bit  reasonable,  'Eia.  Folk  air 
bound  to  have  differing  tastes.  Miss 
Eck'sley  is  town  bred.  You  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm.  Crawford  has  some  sand  in 
him,  if  you  hunt  for  it.  The  old  man  has 
told  me  of  a  right  spry  thing  or  two  which 
he's  done.  Now,  I  don't  say  he's  like 
Frank,"  added  Mr.  Hynkins  hastily,  as  his 
wife  looked  up  from  her  work  with  a  fierce 
snort,  "I  don't  even  say  that  I'd  marry 
him  if  I  were  a  gurl.     But  I  say  he  ain't  a 


grass-hopper — and  he  seems  to  care  fur  her, 
more'n  a  bit." 

"Ah,  you  may  talk,  Je'miah,"  said  his 
wife,  with  infinite  scorn,  "  you're  but  a  man, 
after  all.  And  you  don't  know  Edith 
Eck'sley  as  I  do.  I've  talked  to  her,  and 
I've  took  good  stock  of  her ;  and  I  tell  you, 
she's  a  real  fine  girL  If  she  weren't  I 
wouldn't  mind.  But  I  think  she's  good 
enough  for  Frank,  as  near  as  an  English 
girl  can  be,  and  I  know  if  she  marries  that 
Major,  she'll  regret  it  all  her  life.  Oh  dear, 
dear,  dear  1     I  wish  I  was  her  mother." 

"  Well,  'Ria,  you  can't  say  but  what  sJie^s 
a  sweet  little  lady." 

"  Sweet  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hynkins,  "  she 
is  sweet  I  a  piece  of  sugar  candy  right 
through,  and  as  blind — blind  ain't  no  word 
for  it.  Why,  she  don't  see  nothin'  at  all ; 
an'  she  smiles,  an'  smiles,  an'  smiles,  while 
the  noblest  heart  as  ever  beat  is  breaking 
before  her  eyes.  You  may  laugh,  if  you 
like,  Je'miah,"  continued  the  good  woman 
with  an  audible  sniff,  wiping  her  spectacles, 
"but  I  can't  help  it.  Frank  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  if  he  were  my  own  son,  and  I  know 
what  he*8  felt  for  four  years.  When  that 
girl  came  out,  and  I  saw  what  she  was  made 
of,  I  felt  right  good  about  it,  but  now  that 
Major — there,  it  ain't  his  fault,  I  know, 
but  it  do  jest  put  me  in  a  tear  to  see  how 
crooked  everything  is." 

Mr.  Hynkins  nodded. 

"  It  is  wearin'  for  you,  'Ria,  I  know,"  he 
said  sympathetically. 

"  Now,  I  don't  wish  to  be  unfair,"  his  wife 
said  slowly,  after  a  pause.  "  As  men  go, 
Crawford  is  a  fine  man.  He's  rich,  I've 
heard.  He's  very  handsome,  and  has  real 
clever  manners.  I  dessay  when  he  sups  with 
the  Queen  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  she 
sits  with  her  crown  on  and  the  House  of  Lords 
a-settin'  round  her,  he  looks  mighty  fine 
But  Lordy !  what's  that  manner,  and  look, 
and  soft  way  of  speaking  but  the  outside  of 
a  man.  It's  what's  below  that  Edith  will 
have  to  look  to.  But  a  gell  don't  think  of 
that.  She  finds  the  crust  of  the  pie  good, 
and  doesn't  trouble  to  poke  her  spoon  into 
the  middle,  until  she's  married,  and  then  it's 
too  late.     What  is  it,  Jimmy  1 " 

A  lank  youth,  who  tended  bar  when  Mr. 
Hynkins  was  resting,  had  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Young  woman  to  see  the  boss,"  he  said 
laconically.  . 

"Tote  her  in,  Jim,"  replied  his  master, 
swinging  his  feet  to  the  ground  and  wink- 
ing at  his  wife,  who  began  with  mock 
solemnity : 
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*^  A  young  woman  indeed  !  Keally,  Mr. 
Hynkins,  I'm  surprised  at  a  man  of  your 
age — "  when  her  husband  uttered  an  excla- 
mation and  strode  to  the  door,  holding  out 
both  hands. 

"  It's  May  Winthrop,  *Ria,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Why,  my  dear,  where  have  you  come 
from  ]  " 

"  Boston,''  said  a  girl's  voice,  and  a  slim 
figure  stepped  quickly  into  the  room  and 
pressed  the  big  hands  warmly ;  then  she 
kissed  Mrs.  Hynkins,  and  stood  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  flushed,  eager 
face. 

"Talk  of  surprises,"  said  Mrs.  Hynkins 
laughing,  "  this  beats  the  flood  I  From 
Boston,  you  say,  my  dear?  A  long  journey. 
And  how  did  you  leave  your  mother  1 " 

The  girl's  face  changed. 

"Didn't  you  get  my  letter  and  the 
ring?" 

"  Got  nothing.  Why,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  I " 

'*  Tes,  mother  died  six  months  ago." 

The  girl  turned  away  for  a  moment  with 
a  suppressed  sob.  Mrs.  Hynkins  rose  quickly 
and  put  her  arms  about  her. 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear  !  Why,  chOd,  you 
are  alone  in  the  world  then." 

"  Very  nearly."  She  spoke  quietly  now,  re- 
covering herself  with  remarkable  quickness 
Mrs.  Hynkins  thought.  "That  is  why  I 
came  here.  I — I  was  rather  unfortunate  at 
Boston,  and  found  at  last  that  I  could  not 
make  a  living  there ;  I  had  a  little  money 
by  me  still,  and  thought  that  I  might  do 
better  in  Toros  where  I  had  real  friends  ;  so 
I  came  right  away.  And  now  I  want  to 
know  if  you  could  let  me  stay  with  you  a 
while  and  look  round.  It  is  asking  a  good 
deal.  But  I  heard  you  tell  mother  once  " — 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  had  to 
stop  to  brush  them  away — "  that  you  would 
always  do  what  you  could  for  any  relation  of 
father's." 

May  got  no  further  than  this,  for  Mrs. 
Hyn^ns  interrupted  her  in  a  broken  voice, 
embracing  her  again,  "  Why,  my  dear,  you 
have  come  to  another  home,  as  long  as  you 
choose  to  make  it  yours.  Charlie  Winthrop, 
your  father,  was  the  best  friend  Je'miah 
here  ever  had.  Dear,  to  think  of  his  death 
four  years  ago !  But  we  mustn't  speak  of 
such  things  now.  Come  up  stairs  with  me, 
and  let's  find  a  nice  little  room  for  you. 
Je'miah  must  finish  his  smoke  alone  to- 
night." 

When  the  women  returned  to  the  parlour 
an  hour  later  it  was  empty,  the  hotel-keeper 
having  returned  to  his  work  at  the  bar. 


"  Now,  May,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hynkins 
cheerfully  bustling  about  the  room.  "  Jest 
you  set  down  quietly  while  I  get  a  bit  of 
somethin'  for  you  to  eat.  We  hev  oiu* 
supper  at  eight,  but  you  mustn't  wait  till 
then  after  your  long  journey.  By  the  by, 
you'll  see  an  old  friend  this  evening,  like 
enough.     Frank  Houghton's  with  us." 

May's  face  brightened  exceedingly  at  this 
intelligence. 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?  I  terribly  wanted  to  see 
him.  I  have  a  message  for  him  which 
mother  told  me  to  give.  Could  I  see  him 
soon  do  you  think  f   Is  he  in  the  hotel  now  f " 

There  was  a  feverish  eagerness  in  the 
girl's  tone,  and  Mrs.  Hynkins  noticed  that 
her  cheeks  were  much  flushed  and  her  hands 
trembling. 

"Is  it  possible?"  murmured  the  good 
woman  to  herself.  "  Surely  she  was  too 
young  to  think  of  men  when  she  left  New 
Mexico — but  you  can't  account  for  gells." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  aloud,  "  he's  with 
some  English  friends  of  the  name  of  Eckers- 
ley — the  folh;  of  Tom  Eckersley  who  stopped 
with  your  mother  on  his  way  out  eighteen 
months  ago." 

"I  remember  Tom,"  answered  the  girl 
quietly,  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  going  faster 
than  it  came.  "I  wonder,"  she  went  on 
hesitatingly,  "  whether  you  would  mind  tell- 
ing Mr.  Houghton  that  I  am  here  and  wish 
very  much  to  see  him  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mra.  Hynkins  with  a 
queer  little  smile,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had 
struck  her,  which  amused  her  mightily. 
"There's  Je'miah  just  come  in  with  your 
trunk.  I'll  get  him  to  step  up  now.  You 
can  have  a  chat  in  the  parlour  here  while 
I  get  the  biscuits  made." 

Mrs.  Hynkins  bustled  out  to  her  husband 
in  the  bar. 

"  Je'miah,"  she  whispered,  "just  go  up  to 
the  folk  above  and  tell  Frank  he's  wanted. 
May's  asked  for  him." 

Mr.  Hynkins  elevated  his  eyebrows 
inquiringly. 

"  There,  there,  don't  stand  lookin'  at  me 
like  a  daft  wood-chuck,"  said  his  wife  im- 
patiently. "But  jest  run  along  and  mind 
you're  judicious.  Do  it  keerful-like.  Don't 
go  in  and  say,  '  Oh,  Frank,  a  girl  wants  to 
see  yer,'  or  any  foolishness  of  that  kind. 
Be  cunning  in  your  manner  and  simply  ask 
him  to  step  down." 

"  Well,"  assented  the  hotel-keeper  gruffly 
as  he  put  on  his  coat  and  gave  an  order  to 
his  barman.  His  wife  hurried  back  to  the 
parlour. 

The  party  up  stairs  were  comfortably  dis- 
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posed  for  the  evening  when  Hynkius  went 
with  his  message  to  Frank  Houghton.  For 
the  first  time  since  Major  Crawford's  arrival, 
Edith  and  Frank  were  talking  together 
apart  from  the  others.  Frank  had  definitely 
announced  at  dinner  his  intention  of  leaving 
Toros  early  the  following  morning,  hinting 
at  the  same  time  that  his  friends  would  see 
little  more  of  him,  and  the  news  had  startled 
the  girl  very  much.  Edith  had  an  indefin- 
able dread  of  being  left  in  Toros  without  the 
protection  of  the  stockman.  She  could  not 
account  for  it  satisfactorily  .even  to  herself  ; 
she  was  not  of  a  nervous  or  timid  disposition, 
and  she  had  seen  nothing  since  her  arrival  at 
Toros  to  give  her  cause  for  distrust  of  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  been 
particularly  struck  with  the  grave  courtesy 
and  respectful  bearing  of  the  rough-looking 
men  she  had  met  in  her  rides  and  walks ; 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  she  did  the 
personal  courage  of  her  father  and  Major 
Crawford  ;  yet  she  was  afraid.  Perhaps  an 
intense  antipathy  to  Mark  Gait  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  especially  as  Major 
Crawford  was  not  at  all  sympathetic  when 
she  expressed  her  feelings  about  the  man, 
and  evidently  shared  her  father's  liking  for 
him ;  but  the  main  cause  of  her  uneasiness 
was  a  half-conscious  appreciation  of  a  truth, 
which  no  man  seems  able  to  grasp  when  he 
first  lives  out  west,  which  is,  that  the  life 
western  men  have  to  lead  is  a  veiy  strange 
and  peculiar  one,  and  the  effects  of  it  not  to 
be  understood  by  foreigners  in  a  woek  or 
two ;  and  that  however  strong,  and  brave, 
and  resolute  these  foreigners  may  be,  should 
they  get  into  difficulties  with  western  men, 
they  would  have  to  fight  their  battles  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage.  It  is  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  realize  that  on  the  .frontier 
there  is  no  law,  and  that  the  country  is 
peaceable  as  long  as  the  general  wish  of  the 
settlement  is  for  peace,  but  no  longer. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  therefore,  Edith 
took  Frank  to  task  for  his  sudden  resolu- 
tion. But  he  held  firmly  to  his  original 
purpose.  Her  manner  was  openly  affection- 
ate— the  manner  of  a  sister.  At  one  time 
he  had  believed  this  would  make  him  happy ; 
now  it  maddened  him,  and  he  must  go 
away. 

*''But,  Frank,  you  will  come  to  Carita 
with  us  ? "  she  said  appealingly,  sighing  as 
she  saw  that  he  was  bent  upon  returning  to 
his  work.  Frank  did  not  reply  at  once. 
Colonel  Eckersley  had  promised  Gait  that 
he  would  defer  the  visit  for  a  month,  until 
shearing  was  over,  and  the  heavy  work  of 
the  season  at  an  end.     By  that  time  Craw- 


ford would  have  pressed  his  suit,  and  his 
engagement  be  definitely  settled. 

"I  will  see,"  Frank  said  at  last  slowly; 
"  perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary.  If  it  is —  " 
he  paused.  Crawford,  talking  to  the  ColoDel 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  was  looking  at 
Edith.  Frank  turned  his  eyes  quickly  away 
and  clenched  his  hands. 

"  If  it  is  necessary,"  he  repeated  firmly, 
"  I  will  meet  you  there." 

"  You  promise  that  ] " 

"  I  promise — for  Tom's  sake." 

"Thank  you;  and  now  I  want  to  ask 
your  opinion  about  a  ride  we  think  of  taking 
to-morrow.  Oh !  there  is  Mr.  Hynkins. 
What  a  queer  man  he  is  !  Did  you  hear  his 
knock  1 — one  solemn,  single  rap  ;  it  always 
makes  me  think  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's 
house-warming  in  the  Ingoldahy  Legends. 
Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  read  them 
aloud  in  the  old  days  on  Saturday  evenings?" 

Frank  smiled.  He  had  the  very  book  they 
read  from,  sacredly  preserved  at  the  bottom 
of  his  chest  at  this  moment.  How  many 
times  during  the  last  four  years  had  he  not 
looked  at  the  title-page,  where  his  name  was 
inscribed  in  a  girl's  handwriting  %  He  was 
pleased  to  find  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
those  happy  days,  and  he  would  have  will- 
ingly dwelt  upon  the  subject  a  little  longer. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  decided  annoyance 
therefore  that  he  heard  Mr.  Hynkins  say 
solemnly  : 

"  Frank,  kin  ye  step  down  stairs  a 
moment  % " 

Frank  did  not  move. 

''  Is  it  anything  important,  Jeremiali  t " 

'^  Dessay  it  may  be.  Can't  say.  'B.\s^  sez, 
sez  she,  ^  Tell  Frank  he's  wanted  particler.' 
I'd  come  spry  if  I  were  you.  They'll  be 
gettin'  impatient  else,  and  fetchin'  ye." 

Frank  rose  slowly  and  unwillingly. 

"  Is  it  any  one  I  know ) "  he  said  as  he 
crossed  the  room. 

"  You've  met  before,"  rejoined  Hynkins 
laconically,  with  a  mysterious  wink,  which 
made  the  Colonel  chuckle  as  the  door  closed 
and  say  laughingly : 

"  We  shall  have  to  investigate  this  matter 
when  Frank  comes  back.  It  looks  quite 
suspicious." 

It  was  a  long  while  before  Frank  did  re- 
turn. Tea  arrived,  was  disposed  of,  cleared 
away,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  At  last, 
about  two  hours  from  the  time  he  was  called 
away,  his  heavy  step  was  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  he  came  slowly  into  the  room,  his  face 
grave  and  anxious. 

**  Have  you  had  your  tea,  Frank  1 "  said 
Mrs.  Eckersley ;  **  we  did  not  wait  for  you." 
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"I  don't  want  anything,  thank  you,"  he 
am^wered  absently. 

He  crossed  over  to  where  the  little  lady 
was  sitting,  and  leant  his  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

**  I  want  to  ask  a  personal  favour,  Mrs. 
Eckersley.  The  daughter  of  a  dear  friend 
of  mine  who  died  some  years  ago  has  just 
arrived  at  Toros.  She  is  nearly  friendless, 
only  nineteen  years  old,  and  having  lost  her 
mother  a  few  months  since,  is  as  lonely  and 
forlorn  as  a  girl  can  well  be.  I  wonder 
whether  you  and  Edith  would  let  me 
introduce  her  to  you!  I  should  say,"  he 
added  quietly,  'Hhat  Mrs.  Winthrop,  the 
mother  of  this  girl,  May,  was  exceedingly 
kind  to  Tom  when  he  was  at  Boston,  on  his 
way  out  west." 

Both  ladies  rose  at  once. 

*^  I  will  make  her  acquaintance,  now, 
if  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Eckersley.  **Poor 
young  thing;  an  orphan  is  she!  How 
strange  that  she  should  come  out  to 
such  a  place  as  this !  By  herself,  too,  I 
suppose  1 " 

"  The  Winthrops  were  not  at  all  well-off," 
said  Prank  in  explanation,  **and  had  no 
friends  in  Boston.  Charles  Winthrop, 
May's  father,  was  a  stockman  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  years,  and  was  much  respected. 
The  girl  came  back  to  Toros  as  a  haven  of 
refuge,  and  will  never  be  without  a  friend 
while  Hynkins  lives." 

^I  see,  I  see.  And  you  say  that  Tom 
stayed  with  her  mother  at  Boston)  I  do 
not  remember  hearing  of  that.  How  did 
he  become  acquainted  with  the  family  t " 

'^  I  sent  him  a  letter  of  introduction,''  said 
Frank,  smiling  at  a  sudden  expression  of 
anxiety  which  had  crept  over  Mrs.  Eckers- 
ley's  face. 

"  Why,  mamma,  don't  you  recollect  Tom's 
account  of  it ) "  said  Edith,  taking  her 
mother's  arm  and  gently  drawing  her 
towards  the  door.  **  He  was  most  emphatic, 
I  remember,  about  the  kindness  of  American 
ladies.  Come,  let  us  go  to  Miss  Winthrop 
at  once.  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  her — ^a 
friend  of  Frank's,  you  know." 

**  Dear  me,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Eckersley 
quickly,  the  anxiety  in  her  face  quickly 
vanishing,  and  a  bright  smile  taking  its 
place.  "  Of  course,  of  course.  You  may  be 
.sure  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  for  her, 
Frank.  Poor  child  I  Now,  don't  come  with 
us,"  as  Frank  was  about  to  follow  them ; 
**  we  will  introduce  ourselves,  and  I  promise 
you  Miss  Winthrop  shall  not  complain  of 
the  coldness  of  English  manners." 

On  the  way  down  stairs  Mrs.  Eckersley 


commented  forcibly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  young  American's  visit. 

*^  There  can  be  only  one  end  to  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  you  know,  my  dear,"  she  said  posi- 
tively. "It  will  be  a  match.  I  hope  she 
is  worthy  of  Frank.  But  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  quite  a  lady." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  follows  at  all,"  replied 
Edith  gravely.  "  I  should  think  the  Win- 
throps must  be  very  nice  people  from  what 
Tom  said  in  his  letters." 

"  Oh,  very  nice  no  doubt.  But — Ameri- 
cans, my  dear,  Americans!  And  people 
who  must  have  seen  very  little  society." 

"  And  are  therefore  all  the  more  likely  to 
be  truly  refined,"  said  Edith  stoutly. 
**  Come,  mamma,  don't  judge  Miss  Winthrop 
so  hastily.  Just  think  how  many  vulgar 
English  people  there  are  who  move  in  the 
first  rank  of  *  society.'  " 

They  reached  the  parlour  now,  and  finding 
the  door  open,  went  in  with  a  gentle  knock. 
A  girl  rose  hastily  from  the  table  and  came 
forward  to  meet  them.  Mrs.  Eckersley 
started  slightly  and  then  held  out  her  hand 
with  a  motherly  smile. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dearl  I  am 
addressing  Miss  Winthrop  am  I  not  1  You 
have  heard  of  me  I  dare  say.  I  am  Mrs. 
Eckersley,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Houghton's. 
My  daughter  and  I  have  come  to  call  upon 
you  in  an  unceremonious  way." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  May  in  a 
low,  nervous  tone,  very  different  from  Mrs. 
Eckersley's  preconceived  ideas  of  the  voice 
of  an  American  girl.  "  Frank — Mr.  Hough- 
ton— said  that  perhaps  we  might  meet  before 
long." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Eckersley,  smiling. 
"  Frank  made  us  quite  anxious  to  know  you. 
If  you  .are  not  too  tired  with  your  long 
journey,  will  you  come  with  us  presently,  and 
see  my  husband]" 

At  this  proposal  the  girl's  face  lighted 
up  with  the  eager  expression  which  Mrs. 
Hynkins  had  noticed  when  May  first  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  Frank  Houghton. 

"  I  should  like  .to.  But  it  is  intruding  on 
your  kindness." 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Eckersley,  cordially,  won  by  the  girl's 
modest  bearing,  and  gentle  speech.  "  Let  us 
go  at  once.  Mrs.  Hynkins  will  know  where 
you  are,  of  course.  We  are  a  quiet  family 
party,  and  shall  be  glad  to  enroll  another 
member ;  shall  we  not,  Edith  )  " 

"  Very  glad,"  said  her  daughter,  as  they 
left  the  room.  "  Besides,  mamma,  we  have  a 
debt  to  pay.  Tom  has  told  us  more  than 
once  about  his  visit  to  Boston." 
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"  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  before,"  said  Mrs.  Eckersley  hurriedly. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  your — of  Mrs.  Win- 
throp — to  have  taken  him  in ;  very  kind 
indeed." 

No  more  was  said  until  they  reached  the 
parlour. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Winthrop," 
said  Mrs.  Eckersley,  as  they  stood  in  the 
well  lighted  room,  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  husband,  Colonel  Eckersley." 

The  Colonel  rose  from  the  chair,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  a  strictly  formal  greeting. 
His  experience  of  American  girls  so  far  had 
not  been  of  a  pleasant  nature,  having  con- 
sisted of  sprightly  damsels  on  the  cars,  who 
talked  volubly  to  him,  when  he  wanted  to 
doze,  and  of  one  young  lady,  in  New  York, 
who  was  practising  as  a  doctor,  and  frankly 
took  him  to  task  for  not  having  brought 
Edith  up  to  a  "  profession."  But  when  his 
eyes  fell  upon  May,  his  face  softened,  and  he 
took  her  hand,  and  greeted  her  with  a  gentle- 
ness unusual  to  him.  She  was  absolutely 
different  from  what  he  expected.  Her  voice 
was  low  and  sweet ;  her  manner  as  quiet- 
and  lady-like  as  his  own  daughter's,  and  she 
was  dressed  simply  in  black.  A  very  pretty 
girl  she  was,  with  fair  hair,  well  arched 
black  eyebrows,  and  large,  sad,  grey  eyes. 
Her  figure  was  below  the  middle  height,  and 
her  face  thin  and  pale  ;  but  she  held  herself 
well,  and  there  was  a  delicacy  about  her 
which  more  than  compensated,  in  the  Colonel's 
opinion,  for  her  pallid  complexion  and  fra- 
gility. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  not  the  only 
person  who  admired  the  young  American. 
Edith,  who  looked  at  her  from  a  far  more 
critical  point  of  view,  was  much  struck. 

"  How  exceedingly  good  looking  Miss 
Winthrop  is,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
Major  Crawford,  as  they  stood  a  little  apart, 
the  others  forming  a  group  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  he  answered.  "  She 
has  good  features,  small  hands,  and  £ne  eyes. 
Quite  an  attractive  girl — as  some  other 
people  evidently  think,"  and  he  laughed 
gently  to  himself.  For  at  this  moment  Frank 
was  talking  to  May  with  great  animation, 
the  girl  listening  with  a  bright  intent  ex- 
pression of  interest.  Edith  felt  annoyed. 
Why  should  not  Frank  admire  Miss  Winthrop 
if  he  chose  1  What  business  was  it  of  Major 
Crawford's  ? 

"I  think  my  father  appears  the  most 
struck,  "  she  replied  coldly,  after  a  slight 
pause.  "  See  how  he  has  made  her  sit  beside 
him,  and  is  listening  to  her   description  of 


Boston.  I  never  saw  him  so  much  attracted 
by  any  one  before." 

Major  Crawford  felt  that  he  had  blun- 
dered. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Winthrop  is  in  a  delicate 
position,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  apart  from  her 
personal  appearance,  no  man,  particularly 
your  father,  could  help  being  interested  in 
her,  and  anxious  to  treat  her  with  especial 
consideration." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  what  you  mean/'  said 
Edith  more  coldly  than  before.  "  She  is 
staying  with  old  and  tried  friends ;  Frank  Ls 
an  old  friend;  even  we  are  not  reallj 
strangers,  for  Tom  stayed  at  Mrs.  Win- 
throp's  house  in  Boston  for  some  time." 

Crawford  glanced  at  the  speaker  in  sur- 
prise. He  had  never  seen  her  in  this  mood 
before, 

"I  did  not  mean  it  invidiouslv,  at  all," 
he  said  gently.  *'  I  merely  intended  to  imply 
that  Miss  Winthrop  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and,  in  one  sense,  in  a  strange  country.  I 
understand  that  she  has  not  been  in  Toros  for 
four  years." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Edith  gravely ; 
"  I  see  what  you  mean,  now.  Yes,  the  poor 
girl  is  truly  in  want  of  friends.  I  wonder 
whether  she  would  like  me  t  I  shall  do  my 
best,  she  has  such  a  sweet  face.  Let  us  join 
them  now.  How  merry  they  are !  Why, 
Mr.  Houghton's  face  is  quite  transformed." 

Edith  did  not  exaggerate.  Something  had 
put  Frank  into  excellent  spirits  for  the  time 
being,  and  he  was  laughing  heai*tily  at  a 
quaint  reply  May  had  made  to  some  remark 
of  the  Colonel's. 

Edith  watched  him  quietly.  It  was 
strange  to  see  him  look  so  bright  and  merry ; 
she  thought  his  hard  life  had  worn  the  fun 
and  frolic  that  he  used  to  have,  out  of  his 
nature.  Indeed,  he  had  told  her  so  on  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  during  their  rides  when 
he  spoke  about  himself.  What  a  wonderful 
difference  the  brightness  made  in  hL< 
face !  All  that  forbidding  grimness  and 
sternness,  which  had  been  its  prevailing  ex- 
pression lately,  had  completely  disappeared. 
His  blue  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  amusement, 
as  the  Colonel  rumpled  up  his  hair  vigorously, 
in  a  vain  effort  to  think  of  a  good  repartee 
with  which  to  cap  May's  remark,  and  had  to 
confess  at  last  that  she  was  too  much  for 
him.  Frank  looked  ten  years  younger  as  he 
laughed,  and  really  handsome,  Edith  thought 
She  did  not  on  this  occasion  compare  him 
with  Major  Crawford,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  the  stockman's  great  disadvantage. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  however, 
that  Frank's  face  was  to  be  seen  -without  it* 
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customary  gravity.  A  rap  at  the  door,  and 
tho  appearance  of  Mark  Gait,  brought  it 
back  again  instantly. 

The  American  went  hastily  up  to  Mrs. 
Eckersley,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left. 

"  I  called  in  to  say  good-bye,  ma'am,'*  he 
said,  holding  out  his  hand.  **  I  am  leaving  for 
Carita  to-night.  An  important  message  has 
arrived  from  Tom  about  the  stock,  and  I 
must  get  back  home  at  once." 

"  Wait  till  to-morix)w,  and  I'll  come  with 
you,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Mr.  Gait  smiled  in  rather  a  sickly  manner, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Can't  be  done.  Colonel,  I  must  be  there 
by  sun-up."  He  had  turned  his  head  slightly, 
while  speaking,  and  now  seemed  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  party  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb — ^Why,  May, 
my  girl,  is  that  you  ?  An  unexpected  plea- 
sura  You  are  quite  well  1  Upon  my  word, 
I  should  have  hardly  recognized  you,  if  we 
had  met  in  the  street." 

Mr.  Gait  took  the  girl's  hand  and  pressed 
it  with  great  warmth,  but  his  effusiveness  met 
with  a  cold  response,  for  May  shrank  from 
him  as  Edith  had  done  three  weeks  ago.  AJl 
at  once  Gait  dropped  the  girl's  hand  as  if  it 
were  a  red  hot  coal,  and  Edith,  who  was 
watching  his  face,  saw  a  strange  pallor  sweep 
over  it,  and  his  smile  become  unnatural  and 
ghastly.  She  followed  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  and  noticed  that  they  were  fixed  upon 
Frank's  face.  The  stockman  was  bending 
slightly  forward,  looking  at  Gait  with  a 
steady  stare.  For  some  reason  this  seemed 
to  disconcert  the  American  intensely.  He 
dropped  his  eyes  as  quickly  as  he  had  drop- 
ped May's  hand,  and  turned  abruptly  away ; 
and  when  Edith  touched  the  fingers  he  prof- 
fered to  her,  she  found  them  very  cold,  as  if 
he  were  suffering  from  a  deadly  chill.  She 
noticed,  also,  that  he  never  raised  his  eyes 
again  from  the  ground,  and  after  a  very 
hasty  farewell  swiftly  left  the  room. 

When  the  door  closed  Frank  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  unconscious  of  Edith's  close 
scrutiny,  muttered  softly  to  himself  with 
slow  emphads,  "  The  scoundrel !  I  always 
thought  he  was  the  man ;  now  I  am  certain 
of  it." 

The  Colonel  coughed  uneasily.  There  was 
something  about  Gait's  manner  which  he 
did  not  lU^e. 

"  I  am  sorry  he  was  in  such  a  hurry,"  he 
said  regretfully.  ''  I  wanted  to  have  gone 
down  with  him.     I  must  see  Tom  soon." 

"  The  lad  will  be  here  before  long,  sir," 
said  Frank  quietly ;  "  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  cause  for  anxiety." 


This  opinion  was  made  in  good  faith, 
but  had  Frank  been  on  the  steps  of  the 
hotel  a  minute  later,  he  would  not  have 
expressed  it  so  confidently.  Mark  Gait  was 
standing  there,  waiting  for  the  horse  which 
Hynkins's  boy  was  bringing  from  the  stable. 
He  was  looking  up  at  the  lighted  windows 
above  him. 

"Wait,  my  friend,"  he  said  between  his 
set  teeth.  "  Wait.  You've  gained  your 
point,  and  there  mayn't  be  much  in  it  now. 
But  Tom  is  fifty  miles  away,  and  knows 
nothing.  There's  a  good  chance.  You've  a 
desperate  game  to  play,  Frank,  if  you 
'think  of  roping  me  I" 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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The  life  Tom  Eckersley  entered  upon, 
when  he  left  Frank  Houghton  six  months 
after  his  Brst  arrival  in  New  Mexico,  was 
not  an  easy  one.  There  is  no  occupation  in 
existence,  unless  it  be  the  treadmill,  which 
has  such  a  tendency  to  drive  an  ordinary 
man  melancholy-mad,  to  make  a  cheerfiil 
man  spiritless,  or  an  impatient  man  des- 
perate,  as  herding  sheep  on  the  prairies  of 
North  America. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a  bright  lad  six  months 
after  he  has  **  broken  loose  from  the  slavery 
of  an  office,"  and  hear  him  own  bitterly  that 
no  drudgery  he  has  ever  been  forced  to  bear 
at  home  can  in  the  least  compare  with  the 
drudgery  of  herding  sheep.  The  absolute 
monotony  of  the  work ;  the  entire  solitude ; 
the  absence  of  anything  to  occupy  the  mind, 
or  divert  attention  from  himself — for  no 
book  may  be  read  lest  the  herder  neglect 
his  sheep — makes  the  life  a  most  miserable 
one  to  a  youth  of  active  brain,  and  if  con- 
tinued too  long  has  a  distinctly  unhealthy 
effect  upon  his  mind.  I  shall  be  told  that  it 
teaches  self-reliance  ;  takes  all  nonsense  out 
of  the  lads,  and  so  on.  This  is  true,  and 
were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  give  it  up  when 
it  suited  him,  no  harm  would  be  done.  But 
this  is  not  possible  in  most  cases,  for  the 
reason  that  until  he  has  herded  twelve 
months  at  least  without  a  break  and  gone 
through  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of 
every  season ;  knows  what  it  is  to  spend 
ten  hours  daily  in  the  snow  in  the  winter, 
and — what  is  far  worse — sixteen  hours 
daily  for  four  months  under  a  burning  sun 
in  the  summer,  he  is  not  a  qualified  herder 
at  all,  and   cannot    be   trusted   to   keep  a 
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ilock  in  decent  condition.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  ranchemen  will  only  employ  in- 
experienced herders  under  contract,  and  this 
contract  for  twelve  months.  So  that  a  man 
with  any  earnestness  of  purpose  and  desire 
to  do  his  duty,  must  battle  it  through  to  the 
end,  without  consulting  his  own  convenience ; 
and  his  friends  must  try  to  feel  that  the 
physical  endurance,  contempt  of  danger,  and 
knowledge  of  his  business  which  he  acquires, 
balances  the  moroseness  of  temper,  the  habit 
of  minutely  examining  his  own  feelings  and 
being  indifferent  to  any  one  else's,  and  the  reck- 
lessness when  human  life  is  at  stake,  which 
a  year  with  sheep  as  inevitably  produces. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  arrival,  Tom 
had  just  completed  a  herding  contract  with 
Mark  Gait  for  twelve  months.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  entered  into  it  were 
somewhat  exceptional,  and  he  could  not 
complain  of  having  been  rigidly  tied  down  to 
his  work,  yet  the  effect  upon  his  mind  was 
more  marked  than  in  many  cases,  from  his 
impatient  temperament,  and  the  ease  of  his 
previous  life.  The  monotonous  drudgery  of 
sheep-herding  was  maddening  to  him,  and 
but  for  a  keen  sense  that  it  was  the  only  way 
to  reach  a  goal  which  had  been  his  chief  aim 
in  life  for  many  months,  he  would  have 
broken  his  contract  at  all  costs.  Now,  no- 
thing was  further  from  his  thoughts,  and  had 
not  his  courage  failed  him  in  consequence  of 
his  father's  peremptory  manner,  he  would 
have  given  reasons  for  his  wish  to  stay  out 
west,  which  might  have  convinced  the  CJol- 
onel  against  his  will  that  western  life  was 
best  for  him  after  aU.  But  the  chance  slip- 
ped by,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Tom  went  back 
to  the  sheep-herding,  leaving  Mark  Gait  to 
manage  his  affairs. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Carita  Tom  found 
that  his  duties  were  comparatively  light,  for 
there  was  a  good  staff  of  Mexican  herders  at 
work,  who  thoroughly  understood  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  a  little  super- 
vising, the  buying  in  of  the  household  stores, 
and  cooking.  He  had  thus  ample  opportunity 
afforded  him  for  reflection  upon  his  present 
position  and  future  prospects,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  during  the  next 
two  weeks  he  suffered  more  anxiety,  and 
submitted  himself  to  a  severer  cross- 
examination,  than  in  any  year  of  his  pre- 
vious life. 

He  was  anxious  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Every  morning  he  rode  to  the  post-office  for 
letters  ;  but  no  letters  ever  came.  His  face 
grew  pinched  and  haggard;  he  began  to 
suffer  from  bad  nights,  and  to  lose  appetite. 
The  Mexicans   noticed  this,  and  whispered 


inquiringly  among  themselves.  Tom  was  a 
favourite  with  them  from  his  unvarying 
good-nature  and  courtesy,  for,  true  to  hi^ 
nationality,  he  drew  no  distinction  between 
men  because  of  a  difference  in  the  colour  of 
their  skins.  The  youngest  of  these  Mexicans, 
Maximo  Q&ret&,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was 
particularly  distressed  in  mind.  He  looked 
upon  the  young  Englishman  as  a  sort  of 
demi-god  —  a  being  quite  different  from 
ordinary  men ;  for  once  when  Max's  sister, 
a  pretty  girl  of  fourteen,  had  been  insulted 
by  a  drunken  cowboy,  Tom  had  promptly 
collared  this  man  and  thrashed  him  before 
the  faces  of  his  friends  into  a  condition 
lamentable  to  behold.  Tom  never  knew  how 
surely  he  would  have  been  shot  for  his 
interference  had  he  not  been  working  for 
Mark  Gait. 

But  when  Maximo  saw  Seuor  Tom  losing 
appetite,  and  sitting  by  the  hour  on  the  door- 
step of  his  ranche,  with  a  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes  which  grew  more  hollow  day  by  day, 
he  was  much  troubled,  and  he  pondered  over 
the  matter  deeply.  The  conclusion  he  came 
to,  after  consultation  with  his  friends,  was 
that  Tom  had  at  last  discovered  the  tme 
character  of  their  master,  Mark  Cralt,  about 
whose  previous  life  the  Mexicans  knew 
enough  to  have  hanged  him  ten  times  over 
had  not  Carita  been  governed  by  a  **  ring  " 
of  which  Gait  himself  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals. An  attack  upon  him  in  that  settle- 
ment would  have  been  simply  suicidal. 

Tom  was  profoundly  unconscious  of  all 
this  speculation.  There  was  a  heavy  weight 
upon  his  heart,  but  it  had  little  to  do  with 
Mark  Gait. 

'^  How  far  away  and  trifling  the  difficulty 
with  father  seems  now  ! "  he  thought.  "  Yet 
had  I  been  true  to  my  promise  to  Frank,  all 
this  might  have  been  saved.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  the  very  day  Mark  turns  up  I 
must  go  to  Boston,  calling  at  Toros  on  my 
way.  It  is  a  month  since  I  have  received  a 
line.     What  can  have  happened  1 " 

But  as  the  weary  days  crept  slowly  by  and 
Gait  did  not  appear,  Tom  made  up  his  mind 
afresh.  **  I  wUl  give  him  until  the  end  of 
the  week,"  he  thought,  ''and  then  I  must 
go  if  I  have  to  sell  my  horse  to  pay  the 
railway  fare."  So  desperate  a  resort  as  this, 
however  did  not  become  necessary.  Twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  Tom's  resolution 
was  formed  Gait  rode  up  to  the  homestead. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  The  sheep  had  been 
corralled  half  an  hour,  and  the  Mexicans 
were  in  their  cabin  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Tom  was  alone  at  the  ranche.  He  ran  out 
with  a  cordial  greeting. 
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"  So  you've  turned  up  at  last,  Mark.  By 
George,  I*m  thankful  to  see  you  I " 

"  Are  you  i "  replied  his  friend  curtly, 
pretending  not  to  see  the  hand  Tom  stretched 
towards  him.  '^  You  might  get  some  supper 
ready  then.  I'm  hungrier  than  a  coyote. 
So  be  quick.  I'll  take  my  horse  to  the 
stable." 

Tom  re-entered  the  house  with  a  clouded 
brow.  What  was  the  matter  with  Mark? 
He  had  never  spoken  in  such  a  surly  tone 
before. 

When  Gait  came  in  a  few  minutes  later 
he  laid  his  hat  and  revolver  on  the  bed 
without  speaking,  and  began  to  help  in  the 
cooking  preparations.  His  silence  was  op- 
pressive, and  Tom  could  not  stand  it  very 
long. 

"W^ell,  Mark,"  he  said  questioningly, 
"what  news]" 

"  Bad ;  couldn't  be  worse,"  was  the 
cheerful  reply. 

"  My  father  will  not  invest  the  money." 

"No.  Thanks  to  your  foolishness  in 
blabbing  out  to  Houghton." 

"  I  did  not  blab  to  Houghton,"  said  Tom 
shortly. 

There  was  something  in  Mark's  way  of 
speaking  which  gave  his  friend  a  decided 
inclination  to  throw  the  butcher-knife  he 
was  using  at  his  head  instead  of  cutting  the 
meat  with  it.  He  restrained  the  inclination 
however  and  continued  quietly,  "  Has  Frank 
put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  ?  " 

"Of  course  he  has.  But  that's  not  the 
worst."  Mark  paused  with  a  short  cough, 
and  turned  the  coffee  which  he  had  been 
grinding,  from  the  mill  into  the  pot. 

"  What  is  the  worst  1 "  Tom  spoke  with 
raised  knife,  and  such  a  grim  expression 
of  face  that  any  one  who  had  not  perceived 
his  occupation  would  have  imagined  that  he 
was  meditating  murder.  The  other  smiled 
disagreeably.  He  seemed  to  take  a  particular 
pleasure  in  being  as  irritating  as  possible. 
He  had  been  drinking  on  the  journey,  and 
though  not  in  the  least  tipsy  was  in  a  very 
perverse  and  touchy  humour. 

"All  right,  Tom.  I'll  tell  you  about  it 
after  supper.  I  should  spoil  my  appetite  if 
I  began  now.  You  can  wait.  It  won't  do 
you  any  harm." 

Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  out 
of  the  man  Tom  remained  silent.  He  was 
raging  inwardly,  but  his  hard  life  of  the 
past  year  had  taught  him  self-control  up  to 
a  certain  point. 

The  ten  minutes,  however,  that  Gait  took 
over  his  supper  were  spent  by  Tom  in 
thoughts    of    which    his    companion    little 


dreamed.  Tom  saw  a  side  of  his  friend's 
character  this  evening  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  He  thought  of  the  warnings 
of  Frank  Houghton.  The  part  Gait  had 
wanted  him  to  play  had  always  appeared 
mean,  though  necessary,  but  now  he  began  to 
distrust  the  necessity  and  the  man  who  had 
urged  it.  Had  it  been  worth  while  breaking 
with  dear  old  Frank  for  this  man's  sake? 
Was  it  wise  to  confide  all  the  money  he  had 
in  the  world  to  Mark  Gait  ? 

Western  men  eat  extremely  fast.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  from  the  time  Gait  first 
took  up  his  knife  and  fork  he  had  eaten 
a  hearty  supper. 

"And  now,  Tom,"  he  said  in  the  old 
friendly  tone,  taking  out  a  cigar  and  push- 
ing aside  his  cup  and  plate  to  make  room 
for  his  feet  on  the  table,  "  you  shall  haVe 
your  news.  Who  do  you  think  is  at 
Toros?" 

A  wild  thought  struck  Tom,  and  he  started 
from  his  chair. 

"Not  May?"  he  gasped. 

"That  identical  girl,"  replied  Gait  slowly, 
with  an  ugly  expression  on  his  handsome 
face  as  Tom  gave  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
"And  when  you've  recovered  from  your 
raptures,  my  dear  young  friend,  we  will 
discuss  what  is  to  be  done,  for,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  things  are  about  as  bad 
as  they  can  be." 

"  Are  they?  let's  discuss  them  then,"  and 
Tom  sat  down  again  with  an  absent  smile  on 
his  face,  which  Gait  did  not  at  all  like. 

"  In  the  first  place  then,"  the  American 
went  on,  flipping  the  ash  from  his  cigar  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Tom's  face,  "  we 
must  get  her  out  of  Toros  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"  They  don't  know  then  ? " 

"  No,  not  yet,  at  least  your  father  don't ; 
can't  answer  for  Houghton." 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  remove 
her  ?  " 

"This  way.  I'll  get  back  to  Toros  to- 
morrow and  persuade  May  to  come  down 
here.  I  couldn't  do  it  if  Frank  were  round, 
but  he's  off  to  his  own  ranche  to-day,  so  it 
will  be  a  clear  trail.  You  follow  me  up  the 
next  morning,  and  as  I  step  out  with  May 
you  slip  into  the  Colonel.  I've  made  good 
play  with  him  the  last  two  weeks,  and  he's 
dead  on  sheep,  so  if  you  draw  your  cards 
well  you  may  work  him.  You'll  have  to  in- 
vent a  more  definite  reason  than  you've 
given  yet  for  staying  out  west,  for  that 
cursed  Houghton  told  him  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind ;  but  we'll  easily  fix  up  a 
tale  before  I  start  to-morrow.  When  you've 
got  his   promise  to  invest,  tote  him  down 
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hrare,  slick ;  I'll  take  care  that  May  ain't  in 
the  way.  Once  get  him  here  and  we'll 
clinch  the  matter  in  two  days.  That's  the 
game,  and  if  you  don't  spoil  it  with  any 
more  foolishness,  it'll  be  a  winning  one. 
It's  risky  since  that  girl's  stepped  in ;  but  if 
we  strike  boldly  we'll  land  our  fish,  my  boy, 
in  spite  of  Houghton." 

''So  I  should  think,"  Tom  cleared  his 
throat  as  Gait  stopped  speaking,  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  began  pacing  the  room.  His 
companion  followed  his  movements  as  a  cat 
observes  a  sparrow  just  out  of  reach. 

"  Is  that  all,  Mark  1  " 

"All." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  what  you  have 
had  to  say,  very  glad  indeed.  It  gives  me 
such  a  clear  insight  into  your  ideas  of  the 
matter.     Mine  are  rather  different." 

''  Is  that  so  1  "  Gait  spoke  in  an  amiable 
and  patronizing  tone. 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Tom,  quietly,  but  with  a 
firmness  which  made  his  hearer's  lips  tighten, 
and  his  brows  slightly  contract,  **  I'm  much 
obliged,  Mark,  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  try  to  believe  that 
your  motives  have  been  kind,  and  that  you 
thought  of  my  interests  as  well  as  your 
own,  when  proposing  the  partnership  be- 
tween us.  It  is  not  any  personal  ill  feeling 
toward  you,  which  makes  me  now  say  that 
from  this  time  forth  I  shall  manage  my  own 
affairs,  in  my  own  way.  Bat  I  do  say  it, 
and  I  mean  it.     You  understand  me  ] " 

Gait  nodded.  The  expression  of  his  face 
was  no  longer  patronizing  ;  it  was  now  one 
of  absolute  indifference  and  calm  good  tem- 
per; a  sure  sign  to  those  who  knew  him 
that  he  was  inwardly  at  white  heat,  as 
dangerous  as  a  copperhead  crouching  low 
in  the  grass. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  he  assented  coolly.  "  The 
feeling  is  quite  a  natural  one ;  I  perfectly 
understand  it.  But,  friend  Tom,"  his  tone 
was  now  one  of  grave  dignity.  "  It  will  not 
do ;  it  will  not  do  at  all.  You  have  for- 
gotten how  you  stand  with  me.  Think  the 
matter  over  quietly  for  a  minute,  and  you 
will  see  what  I  mean." 

Tom's  face  hardened.  His  lip  curled 
slightly,  and  he  stopped  in  his  tramp  up  and 
down  the  room  to  look  at  the  speaker  with 
a  cool  stare  of  surprise.  All  this  Gait  saw, 
and  he  pressed  his  lips  together  more  tightly 
still  to  keep  his  self-control.  The  young 
fool  should  find  out  who  was  master  in  a 
way  he  did  not  like,  if  he  was  not  caref  uL 
The  snake  was  rising  from  the  grass,  rising 
for  a  spring. 

''  I  have  thought  enough,  thank  you,"  said 


Tom  shortly,  ''  my  mind  will  not  change, 
you  may  be  sure." 

**  Indeed  !  "  There  was  more  than  the 
suspicion  of  a  sneer  in  Gait's  answer,  show- 
ing that  his  self-control  was  not  what  it 
had  been ;  the  whisky  he  had  taken  on  the 
journey  had  told  upon  his  nerves.  ''In- 
deed ! "  he  repeated.  "  Well,  I  always  believe 
in  a  man  who  pursues  a  steady  purpose  to 
the  end,  even  the  bitter  end.  But  I  don't 
think  a  determination  to  commit  suicide, 
pushed  to  its  extremity,  to  be  altogether 
admirable — do  you  %  " 

There  was  no  reply.  Tom  scarcely  seemed 
to  have  heard  the  remark.  He  was  sitting 
near  the  stove,  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
red  glow ;  his  face  looking  very  grim,  as  the 
light  shone  fitfully  upon  it. 

"  I  see  that  I  must  go  more  into  detail," 
continued  Gait,  after  waiting  for  an  answer. 
"  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  your  father's 
character  and  disposition." 

"  I  ought  to  be  so  by  this  time." 

"  Good,  so  you  ought,  but  you  are  not,  it 
seems." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  said  Tom 
drily. 

"Not  quite.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this 
way.  If  your  father  hears  all  that  there  is 
to  tell,  the  bare  ugly  facts  of  the  case,  what 
will  he  do  1 " 

"  I  can't  say." 

"Yet  you  intend  to  tell  him  every- 
thing?" 

"  Everything." 

"  And  you  believe  yourself  to  be  in  yonr 
right  mind  1 " 

"  Yes,  at  last.  I  have  not  been  lately— 
thanks  to  you." 

The  stump  of  Gait's  cigar  went  into  the 
fire  with  a  jerk.  He  bent  quickly  forward 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  other's  knee. 
He  was  smiling,  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
clear ;  but  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
eyes  worse  than  that  of  any  snake. 

"  You  are  mad,  Tom.  Hemember  what  is 
at  stake — your  happiness  and  the  happiness 
of  another  more  precious  than  your  own.  I 
have  not  wasted  my  spell  of  time  in  Toros. 
I've  an  influence  upon  your  father  of  which 
you  have  little  idea.  We  have  spent  eight 
hours  out  of  every  twelve  together.  It  is 
not  two  days  ago  since  he  said  that  if  yoa 
lived  with  me,  he  would  invest  ten  thousand 
dollars  instead  of  five.  What  does  that 
mean  f  This,  Tom.  If  I  say  don't  invest  a 
penny,  he  will  not ;  and  more — "  Gait  now 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  tightening  his 
hold  upon  his  companion's  knee  until  the 
grip  grew  painful.     "  Be  very  careful  what 
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jou  do.  I  know  all  your  affairs.  I  have 
only  to  put  a  certain  construction  upon  your 
conduct  in  Boston,  and  your  father  will 
never  wish  to  see  your  face  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

Tom's  face  was  white  with  suppressed  pas- 
sion; he  threw  the  hand  that  held  him 
roughly  away  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Mark 
Gait  smiled  good-humouredly  and  changed 
his  tone  to  one  of  tender  friendship. 

^^  I  won't  say  what  I  mean,  old  friend.  It 
is  not  necessary,  for  you  will  be  reasonable 
without  driving  me  to  such  a  desperate 
course.  Come,  sit  down  again.  My  threat 
was  more  than  half  a  joke,  you  know." 

**  What — do — you — mean  1 " 

The  words  came  slowly  one  by  one,  like 
the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  iron.  Gait's  face 
changed  again.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  also,  with 
a  quick,  cat-like  movement,  his  right  hand 
resting  on  the  table  behind  him,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

**  I  will  tell  you  if  you  like,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  I  refer  to  your  visit  to  Boston 
four  months  ago." 

"WelH" 

"  Shall  I  go  on  1  You  went  to  Boston 
with  money  borrowed  from  me.  Therefore 
you  had  to  tell  me  why  you  went,  and  who 
you  went  to.  I  do  not  forget  these 
things." 

He  stopped  again.  The  snake  had 
struck. 

**  Well,"  said  Tom  a  second  time.  "  What 
of  that?"  He  spoke  hoarsely  and  with 
difficulty,  as  if  in  acute  physical  pain. 

"You  seem  to  revel  in  the  prospect," 
sneered  Cralt.  **  Surely  the  thing  is  plain 
enough.  In  your  country,  I  believe,  respect- 
able parents  do  not  approve  of  young  gentle- 
men paying  visits  to  young  ladies  who  live 
alone." 

"  Take  care  I " 

The  venom  was  spreading  fast.  Tom 
stepped  forward  threateningly.  Gait 
grasped  the  knife  which  lay  at  his  right 
hand. 

*^  All  right,  dear  boy,  you  cannot  frighten 
me,"   he   went    on  slowly,   his    body   bent 


slightly  forward,  the  whole  man  i*eady  for  a 
spring. 

"  I  will  repeat.  Your  father  would  turn 
you  out  of  his  house  if  he  knew — what  I  could 
tell  him." 

"  If  he  believes  your  word  against  mine," 
thundered  Tom, ''  he  is  no  father  to  me." 

"Bold  words,  bold  words — unfortunately 
spoken  by  a  man  who  always  lives  in  sublime 
ignorance  of  facts.  Poor  Tom — poor  lover  1 
Well,  well,  there  is  something  fine  after  all 
in  your  faith  in  her.  How  these  women  do 
bamboozle  simple  fools  1  Yes,  turn  paler 
still ;  you'll  have  good  cause  when  I  tell  you 
what  has  passed  between  your  friend  Fnink 
Houghton  and  your — May " 

"  You  devil ! " 

The  poison  had  mounted  to  the  brain  and 
Tom  was  mad.  He  sprang  at  Gait  like  a 
tiger.  His  attack  was  met  by  the  point  of 
the  knife,  but  he  caught  it  upon  his  arm, 
and  seizing  the  man  by  the  throat  with  both 
hands,  pinned  him  against  the  wall  before 
he  could  strike  again. 

The  struggle  was  fierce  and  short. 

Gait  was  lithe  and  strong,  but  Tom  in 
his  excitement  had  the  strength  of  a  mad- 
man. He  held  the  American  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  were  a  child,  then  dashed  his  head 
against  the  hard  log  wall.  Three  times  he 
did  this,  then,  as  Gait's  struggles  ceased  and 
his  eyes  closed,  Tom  threw  him  violently  back- 
wards and  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash. 

At  this  moment  the  outer  door  was 
opened  and  Maximo's  dark  face  peered  in 
inquiringly. 

Tom  turned  quickly  at  the  sound. 

''Come  in.  Max,"  he  said  with  a  fierce 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  1 " 

The  Mexican  stared  blankly  at  the  body 
on  the  floor. 

''Diavolof   SenorMarkl" 

"  Yes ;  Gait ; "  repeated  Tom,  the  fierce 
smile  still  upon  his  face.  '' Half-an-hour 
ago  that  man  was  my  friend ;  now  he  has 
slandered  my  wife.  Max,  and  I  have  killed 
him." 


(To  be  continued.) 


On  the  verge  of  the  seething  Strand  lies 
the  i-etired  Bpot  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Savoy.  It  is  one  of  those  queer  little  bits  of 
antiquity  which  abound  in  London,  thrown 
up  by  the  tide,  as  it  were,  and  left  to  itself 
in  the  restless  ebb  nnd  flow  of  human  life 
that  surges  into  the  City  every  morning  and 
recoils  every  night — within  sound  of  that 
low  unceasing  noise  which  Lowell  once  com- 
pared with  "  the  roaring  loom  of  Time." 
Down  a  Uttle  street  running  from  the  Strand 
towards  that  other  restless  ebb  and  flow,  the 
Thames,  is  aU  that  remains  of  a  famous 
palace  and  hospital  once  covering  several 
acres,  and  now  reduced  to  a  little  chapel 
without  aisles,  and  a  churchyard  about  sixty 
feet  square. 

It  is  a  peaceful  place,  and  its  well-trimmed 
grass  and  graceful  trees  come  as  an  un- 
expected joy  to  those  who  chance  to  stroll 
down  the  street.  The  strollers  are  few  ;  and 
till  recently  on  a  summer  morning  or  aftei*- 
noon,  one  could  sit  under  the  trees,  and  listen 
to  the  vast  voice  of  London,  undisturbed  save 
by  an  occasional  cab  skeltering  down  to  the 
Embankment  to  escape  the  congested  traffic 
of  our  busy  Strand,  or  by  some  country 
who  perchance  have  sauntered  there 


by  mistake.  The  average  Londoner,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  every  hundred,  used  to  cat 
the  Savoy,  and  leave  the  Royal  Frecinct  to 
small  boys,  sparrows  and  country  cousiae. 
It  seems  yean  behind  the  age,  hedged  in  ami 
protected  by  its  own  laws  and  privileges. 
Of  its  history,  which  so  few  Londoners  take 
the  trouble  to  learn,  there  is  much  to  be  toM 
that  is  interesting;  not  to  say  instructive. 
With  a  record  of  having  once  inclosed  n 
palace,  a  hospital,  a  sanctuary,  and  half  a 
dozen  places  of  worship,  the  story  of  the 
Savoy  should  be  by  no  means  dull  reading. 
Without  getting  into  the  dismal  swamp 
of  antiquarian  research  there  is  more  than 
enough  to  while  away  an  idle  half  hour. 

Years  ago,  when  the  Strand  was  a  howlinp 
wilderness,  and  neither  Somerset  House  nor 
Trafalgar  Square  existed,  when  there  was  n» 
continued  street  and  nothing  intervened 
between  London  and  Westminster  except  h 
few  scattered  houses  ;  when  there  was  no  St. 
Martin's  Church,  and  Covent  Garden  was  the 
garden  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Count 
Peter  of  Savoy  came  over  to  England  with  a 
crowd  of  adventurers  in  the  train  of  hie  niece. 
Queen  Eleanor.  His  family  was  ancient 
and  noble,  but  he  was  a  younger  son,  and  the 
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little  county  of  Savoy  held  out  few  prospects 
to  him ;  so,  tired  of  fighting  and  lovem&king 
on  the  Continent,  he  was  attracted  to  this 
island  by  rumours  and  talsB  of  the  riches 
therein.  King  Henry  III.  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  and  indeed  of  family 
affection.  Clever  and  ambitious  Peter  soon 
gained  the  King's  confidence.  He  was  sent 
on  delicate  missions  to  France.  To  enable 
him  to  keep  up  great«rstAte,  Henry  in  1246 
granted  him  lands  "  outside  the  walls  of  our 
city  of  London  in  the  street  called  the 
Strand."  Here  he  bnilt  himself  a  house, 
and  henceforth  the  little  plot  of  ground  in 
Kmoky  London  takes  its  name  from  a  sunny 
slope  in  far  off  Italy.  Settling  down  to  a 
more  or  lees  quiet  life  of  politics,  and  the 
"  art  of  governmeut,"  Peter  devoted  himself  to 
court  affairs.  On  one  of  his  excursions  to 
the  Continent  he  returned  with  a  boatful  of 
yOung  ladies,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
marrying  them  to  the  wards  of  his  nephew, 
the  King.  The  undertaking  was  highly 
successful,  for  many  of  the  ladies  married 
gentlemen  of  birth  about  the  court  with 
the  Queen's  special  sanction,  but  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  English  people,  who 
"  hat«d  f-nrrineps,"  in  all  cases,  and  eepecially 
in  such  matters  as  marriage  and  giving  in 
marriage. 

Queen  Eleanor  seems  to  have  taken  the 
Savoy  under  her  special  protection,  for  she 
bought  out  the  friars  of  Mountjoy,  to  whom 
Peter  bad  left  the  property.  The  house  was 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  well  furnished,  while 
the  grounds  were  laid  out  and  formed  into 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  like  the  other 
manorial  residences  which  were  springing  up 
an  all  sides.  Figs,  cherries,  plums  and  nuts 
grew  in  abundance  on  those  elopes  of  the 
river  where  boats  and  barges  plied  inceseantly 
between  the  stairs  and  water-gates,  and 
where  there  was  much  coming  and  going  of 
fine  ladies  and  grand  company.  Finally 
Queen  Eleanor  assigned  her  interest  in  the 
Savoy  estate  to  her  "  most  dear  son  "  Edmund, 
Earl  of  liancaster,  with  the  "  domof,  gardinum, 
placeas  et  redditus  cum  pertinentis  sttuis," 
M  runs  the  grant,  once  the  property  of  her 
"  most  dear  uncle  "  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy. 
The  names  Savoy  and  Lancaster  from  that 
time  are  identified  with  the  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  Thnmes  and  the  ''street 
called  the  Strand."  The  two  names  at  the 
present  day  are  mixed  up  in  a  most  bewilder- 
ing manner.  There  is  Savoy  Sti-eet,  Savoy 
Place,  Lancaster  Place,  Lancaster  Buildings, 
Savoy  Theatre,  Savoy  Mansipos,  and  even  a 
Savoy  toiletcliib,  a  Savoy  Turkish  bath,  and 
Ji  "  ^voy  Palace,"  with  a  huge  sign-board  of 


Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.'s  Entire,  and  a 
further  inducement  of  billiards  and  pool  As 
a  set-off  to  the  latter,  and  by  way  of  a 
countei^irritant,  there  is  a  Savoy  Pump, 
This  stands  bravely  by  the  wall  of  a  wine 
merchant's  vaults,  and  proclaims  on  an  iron 
plate,  to  all  the  world,  that  it  is  the  Savoy 
Pump,  repaired  in  1842  by  the  paving 
commissioners  of  the  Savoy  precinct,  while 
John  Cochrane  was  Chapel-warden.  Whether 
this  faithful  ally  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is 


out  of  repair  now  or  has  given  up  the  un- 
equal struggle  with  its  defiant  neighbour, 
for  lack  of  custom,  is  not  known.  It 
certainly  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  weaker 
having  goue  to  the  wall. 

Edmund  fortified  his  new  house  with  a  wall 
of  lime  and  stone  by  special  license  of  the 
King.  What  httle  he  did  for  our  Savoy  can 
soon  be  told.  He  brought  those  red  roses 
from  Provence  which  became  the  badge  of 
his  descendants  in  the  long  Wars  of  the  Boses 
3  B 
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years  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave. 
Mr.  Lof tie  in  his  book  The  MemorUda  qf  the 
Savoy,  says : — 

"  The  story  of  the  roses  which  bloomed  in  the 

garden  of  the  Savoy  when  Earl  Edmund  came 
ome  from  the  Crusade  is  wholly  unknown,  or 
else  forgotten  by  Englishmen.  Shakespeare  has 
immortalised  the  white  and  red  roses  which 
bloomed  in  the  Temple  Qardens  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Earl  Edmund,  but 
it  is  not  presuming  too  much  on  historical 
probabilities  to  trace  their  origin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  to  that  other  garaen  a  little  higher 
up  the  stream,  in  which  thev  were  first  planted 
wnen  Edmund  of  Lancaster  brought  them  home 
with  his  bride  from  the  sunny  pleasances  of 
Provence." 

With  an  unmistakable  talent  for  absorb- 
ing the  good  things  of  this  life  John  of  Gaunt 
next  became  the  possessor  of  the  Savoy 
property.  He  had  it  with  his  first  wife, 
Blanche,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  being  a  rich  man  he  soon  altered  and 
improved  the  house,  as  befitted  the  high  state 
he  kept  up  with  a  small  army  of  retainers, 
cooks,  gardeners,  and  soldiers.  It  became  a 
sort  of  show  place,  with  its  treasure  chamber, 
wine-vaults,  kitchens,  stables,  and  boat-houses. 
The  house  itself  would  be  much  like  any 
other  big  house  of  the  period.  There  would 
be  the  great  hall  for  dining  the  numerous 
guests,  with  the  private  apartments  beyond, 
overlooking  the  river  terraces,  a  chapel,  and 
the  rooms  for  the  servants. 

The  Savoy  in  Gaunt's  time  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory.  It  was  the  town  house 
of  the  first  man  in  the  land.  There  was  a 
constant  stream  of  visitors,  from  princes  and 
prelates,  to  knights  and  nobodies.  Gaunt 
House  itself  perhaps  never  knew  such  doings 
as  went  on  in  our  precinct.  We  can  imagine 
how  the  hall  echoed  with  the  song  of  the 
master  of  the  revels,  lord  of  misrule,  in 
praise  of  the  boar's  head,  crowned  with  bays 
and  sweet  rosemary. 

*'  Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  lauaes  domino. 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlands  ^y,  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merrilv, 
Qui  estis  in  convivio.^* 

Chaucer,  Froissart  and  Wyclif  were  to  be 
seen  frequently  in  and  out ;  indeed  the  first 
named  lived  there,  and  had  a  pension  from 
Gaunt,  who  posed  as  a  patron  of  the  poet. 
No  doubt  Chaucer  got  his  introduction  to 
the  Savoy  through  his  spouse,  who  was  maid 
in  the   service  of   the   Duchess  Constance, 


Gaunt's  second  wife.  He  was  in  intimate 
relation  with  him  and  was  possibly  living 
entirely  at  his  expense.  It  is  much  to  the 
Duke's  credit  that  he  should  have  enabled 
Chaucer  to  live  in  comparative  ease  and 
comfort  on  £10  a  year.  The  warrant  grant- 
ing this  princely  sum  is  extant,  it  is  dated 
June  13,  1374,  and  runs  : — 

*'  Johan,  par  le  Grace  de  Dieu,  roy  de  Castille 
et  de  Leon,  due  de  Lancastre,  Faisons  .savoir  que 
nous  de  nostre  ^race  especial  et  pour  la  bone 
&c.,  ^ue  nostre  bien  ame  Qeffray  Chaucer  nous 
ad  fait,  et  auxint  pour  la  bon  service  qne  nostre 
bien  ame  Philippe  sa  femme  ad  fait  a  nostre  tres 
honore  dame  et  miere  la  Royne,  que  Dieu 
pardoigne,  et  a  nostre  tresame  compaigne,  la 
Royne,  avons  graunte  au  dit  Geffray  x.li.  [£10] 
par  an,  a  terme  de  sa  vie,  appendre  annuelment 
le  course  de  sa  vie  durant  a  nostre  manoir  de  k 
Sauvoye  pres  de  Loundres,  par  les  mayns  de  nostre 
Receivour  General  qi  ore  est  on  qi  pour  le  temps 
serra,  as  termes  de  Saint  Michel  et  de  Pasques  par 
ouelles  porcions.  Done,  &c.,  a  Sauvoy  pres  de 
Londres,  le  xiij  jour  de  Juyn,  Tan  xlviij." 

His  poem,  the  Boke  qf  the  Dudieaae,  or  the 
Deifie  qf  Blanche,  describes  the  wife  who 
brought  the  Savoy  and  the  duchy  to  Graunt, 
and  tells  how  beautiful,  and  how  good  she 
was ;  and  in  the  Dreami  he  sings  of  the  loves 
of  Blanche  and  Duke  John. 

Three  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
glory  of  the  place  had  departed,  and  all  was 
desolation  in  the  once  delightful  gardens  of 
Gaunt's  house,  another  poet's  name  appears 
— George  Wither.  He  came  to  the  Savoy, 
only  to  be  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
the  close  of  a  sad  life.  Charles  Lamb,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  describes  Wither  as  the  first 
who  had  ever  celebrated  the  power  of  poetry 
at  home.     Of  poetry  he  sang : — 

**  Her  true  beauty  leaves  behind 
Apprehensions  in  the  mind, 
Of  more  sweetness  than  all  art 
Or  inventions  can  impart ; 
Thoughts  too  deep  to  be  expressed 
And  too  strong  to  be  suppressed.'* 

His  life  was  a  sad  one,  full  of  disappointments 
and  regrets.  His  family  had  seen  better 
days,  and  as  he  himself  said — 

"  The  very  name  of  Wither  shows  decay." 

Every  one  knows  his  lines, 

"  If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ?  " 

And  his  hymns  are  used  to  this  day  in  the 
little  chapel  where  the  singer  lies  at  rest. 
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KJDg  Johti  of  France,  the  prisoaer  of  our 
Black  Prince,  was  brought  to  the  Savoy 
Palace  in  state.  John,  as  he  rode  through 
London,  was  "  mounted  on  a  white  ateed  with 
very  rich  furniture,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  a  little  black  hackney  by  his  side."  He 
rode  to  the  Savoy,  where  "  he  kept  his 
household  for  some  time,  and  was  visited  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  often  entertained 
him  sumptuously,  and  were  very  frequent  in 
theii*  visits,  consoling  him  ail  in  their  power." 
He  paid  part  of  his  i-ansom  thi'ee  years 
afterwards,  but  not  being  successful  in  rais- 
ing the  necessary  three  million  crowns,  he 
det^nnined,  like  an  honefat  man  a»  fae  was,  to 
stand  by  his  word,  and  so  he  set  forth  for 
England  once  more  (he  had  been  released 
conditionally),  spite  of  the  protests  of  his 
Gascon  subjects.  "  He  had  found  so  much 
loyalty  and  honour  in  his  brother,  the  King 
□f  England,  the  Queen  and  his  nephews, 
their  children,  that  he  could  not  sufficiently 
praise  them,"  And  "he  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt  that  they  would  be  courteous,  polite, 
and  loyal,  and  friends  to  him  in  all  situa- 
tions." And  so  they  were,  for  when  John 
surrendered,  Edward  received  him  "  very 
honourably  and  magnificently."  He  was  at 
Eltham,  at  bis  palace,  and  thither  John  went. 
"  It  was  a  Sunday  Id  the  afternoon  that  he 
arrived,  there  were  therefore  between  this 
time  and  supper  many  grand  dances  and 
carols.  The  young  Lordde  Coucy  was  there," 
^ys  Froissart,  "  who  took  great  pains  to 
shine  in  his  dancing  and  singing  whenever 
it  was  his  turn.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  both  the  French  and  the  English,  for 
whatever  he  chose  to  do  he  did  it  well,  and 
with  grace." 

From  the  delights  ot  Eltham  John  cameon  to 
Loudon,  and  once  more  took  up  his  old  quar- 
ters in  the  Savoy,  and  passed  there  "  part  of 
the  winter  very  gaily  with  his  countrymen." 
Though  dsjly  intriguing  and  plotting  against 
liid  enemies,  the  English,  the  old  gentleman 
professed  to  be  very  fond  of  King  Edwai-d 
And  Queen  PhiUppa,  and  on  his  death- 
bed confessed  that  he  had  plotted  secretly 
for  a  rising  of  his  subjects  in  France.  And 
so  John  of  Valois  died  at  the  Savoy,  forgiven 
by  his  former  a/lversary,  Edward,  who  pro- 
vided a  grand  funeral  as  befitted  a  King,  and 
personally  followed  the  coffin  some  miles  out 
of  London,  on  its  way  to  France  to  be  buried. 
Oaunt's  popularity  with  Londoners  had 
never  risen  to  a  great  height.  His  mis- 
management of  the  war  with  France,  and  his 
overbearing  conduct  at  home,  went  far  to 
nuike  the  people  hate  him.  The  disputes 
about  the  doctrines  of  Wyclif  brought  things 


to  a  crisis.  John  chose  to  take  Wyclif  s  part 
in  the  fierce  controversies  of  the  day.  No 
doubt  Gaunt  had  some  ulterior  motive  in 
befriending  him,  though  there  was  little  in 
common  between  the  two — one  a  great  re- 
ligious I'eformer,  and  the  other  a  "  sonne  of 
perdition."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reformer 
found  astaunch  supporter  in  John,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  Wyclif  was  summoned  before 
the  Bishop  of  London  at  St.  Paul's  to  answei- 
for  his  sins,  Gaunt  went  with  him,  and  threat- 
ened the  good  bishop  with  personal  chastise- 


ment. The  people  of  London  swore  by  their 
bishops  in  those  days,  and  this  effrontery  was 
too  much.  Soon  came  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  settle  accounts.  When  Wat  Tyler's  rebels 
were  in  possession,  the  London  mob  had 
little  scruple  in  encouraging  the  men  of  Kent 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  The  Savoy  Palace  was  given  up 
to  the  riot  and  rampage  of  a  drunken  mob. 
To  quote  the  useful  Stowe  :— 

"  Tlie  morrow  after,  to  wit,  on  Corpus  Chrisli 
day,  comming  into  the  City  talking  with  the 
Comons  of  procuring  to  them  libertie  of  uppre- 
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hending  of  traitors,  especially  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  they  shortly  got  at  the  poore  citizens 
to  conspire  with  them.  And  the  same  day  after 
it  was  waxen  somewhat  warme,and  that  they  had 
tasted  divers  wines — for  the  citizens  set  their 
cellars  open  for  them  to  enter  at  their  pleasure — 
they  exnorted  each  other,  that,  going  to  the 
Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  house  (to  the 
which  there  was  none  in  the  whole  realme  to  be 
compared  in  beautie  and  statelinesse)  they  might 
set  nre  on  it,  and  bume  it,  they  straight  ranne 
thither,  and  setting  fire  on  it  round  about  applied 
their  travell  to  destroy  that  place,  and  tnat  it 
might  api)ear  to  the  commonaltie  that  they  did 
not  anything  for  avarice,  they  caused  to  be  pro- 
claymed  that  none  upon  paine  to  lose  his  head 
should  presume  to  converte  to  his  own  use  anie 
thing  that  there  was,  but  that  they  should  break 
such  plate  and  vessel  of  gold  and  silver  as  there 
was  in  great  plenty  into  small  peeces  and  throwe 
the  same  into  the  Thamis.  And  so,"  concludes 
Stowe,  "  was  all  whatsoever  destroyed." 

And  thus  by  the  hands  of  a  drunken  mob, 
the  first  chapter  of  the  story  of  the  Savoy 
was  closed.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  house  had  been  the  residence  of  some 
of  the  first  in  the  land,  and  had  basked 
all  the  time  in  royal  favour. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  house,  the  pro- 
perty reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  it  is  under 
an  old  charter  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  that 
our  Gracious  Queen  is  "  lord  of  the  manor  " 
of  the  Savoy,  and  possessor  of  the  '^  other 
estates  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,''  the 
business  whereof  is  conducted  in  offices  in 
Lancaster  Place. 

During  those  years  from  the  outrage  by 
Wat  Tyler's  mob  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIL 
there  is  little  enough  recorded.  The  Crown 
realized  some  money  out  of  the  shops  and 
houses  which  were  built  when  some  of  the 
garden  was  cut  up  into  "  eligible  building 
sites,"  but  the  ruins  remained  much  the  same 
until  Henry,  moved  by  a  sudden  and  unusual 
compassion  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
determined  to  found  a  hospital  on  the  neg- 
lected spot.  Here  was  to  be  a  hospital,  "  for 
nedie  pouer  people,"  to  be  "  visited  in  their 
sicknesses,  refreshed  with  mete  and  drinke, 
and  if  nede  be,  with  clothe,  and  also  buried 
yf  their  fortune  to  die  within  the  same." 
By  his  will  Henry  founded  such  an  institu- 
tution  "  in  our  place  called  the  Savoie  besid 
Charing  Crosse,"  and  endowed  it "  with  landis 
and  tenements"  of  a  considerable  annual 
value.  The  income  was  derived  from  rents 
in  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  and  elsewhere, 
and  from  divers  houses  within  the  precinct. 
There  were  one  hundred  beds,  with  a  master, 
minister,  and  a  proper  staff  of  servants. 
By  the  time  Henry  VIII.  was  comfortably 
seated  on  his  throne  the  work  of   charity 


was  in  full  swing,  and  all  was  life  and  bustle 
once  more  in  the  old  place. 

Many  interesting  old  documents  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Savoy  authorities  and  in 
the  Public  Record  Office.  One  of  these  is  a 
letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1520  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council : — "  Though  we  had 
short  warning  convenient  preparations  were 
made  [to  entertain  three  French  gentlemen, 
friends  of  Wolsey]  according  to  your  plea- 
sure. We  managed  to  make  unto  them, 
being  well  accompanied  writh  gentlemen  of 
England,  a  goodly  banquet  at  night  in  Chepe- 
syde,  and  there  they  saw  the  watch,  which 
was  right  well  ordered,  and  by  them  excel- 
lently commended."  And  the  next  day  the 
Mayor  had  them  to  dinner,  "  and  in  the  after- 
noon inasmuch  as  they  desired  among  other 
things  to  see  the  Hospital  of  Savoy,  they 
were  conveyed  thither,  well  accompanied  on 
horseback,  and  demonstrations  made  unto 
them  of  notable  things  in  said  hospital."  The 
Princess  Mary  also  entertained  the  nameless 
trio  of  Frenchmen  at  her  house  at  Richmond, 
with  "  strawberries,  wine,  wafers,  and  ypocras 
in  plenty." 

Another  document  gives  the  income  and 
expenses  of  the  hospital  in  1535.  From  the 
rents  from  the  "divers  houses  within  the 
precinct,"  from  lands  in  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Yorkshire,  there  was  a 
revenue  of  £529.  Out  of  this  bad  to  be  paid, 
amongst  other  things : — 

£     s.  d. 

The  stipend  of  four  chaplains,  £A  each  16    0  0 

Two  «Capellaniconducti,"66«.8rf.  each    6  13  4 

Sub-sacrist 2  13  4 

Sub-hospitaller 16  8 

Four  Altarists,  26».  8</.  each  ....    5    6  8 

Thirteen  Sisters,  4«.  each 2  12  0 

Servants 18    0  0 

„        Their  livery 17  16  10 

Wax,  bread,  and  ^ine  of  the  church  of 

the  hospital 6    3  10 

Expenses  of  the  poor  and  infirm,  mend- 
ing of  vessels,  140  ells  of  canvas  for 
burying  poor,  candles  for  the  poor, 
and  payments  to  Apothecaries  for 

medicine 32     1  8 

The  master's  berth  was  a  snug  one,  judging 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  the  post  was 
sought  after.  There  were  many  changes, 
and  few  were  found  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Indeed  most  of  them  seemed  to  look  upon 
the  wealthy  hospital  as  fair  ground  for 
pillage.  Sir  William  Petre  writes  to  Cecil 
in  1550: — 

"After  my  most  hearty  commendation  I  tliank 
you  for  your  pains  for  the  Savoy.  I  doubt  not 
but  there  be  as  you  write,  good,  or  rather,  great. 
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plen^  of  anglers  for  it.    If  they  do  angle  f™ 
the   good  continuance  of  the  poor  men,  a 
of  the  hoase,  I  like  their  angling  well,  a 
whosoever  hath  most  desire  to  do  so,  I  woi 
he  might  take  the  fish." 


He  was  writing  to  recommend  Sir  Holn 
Bowes  for  the  office.     One  of  the  maste 
ThurUnd,  so  far  perverted   the  reveni 
as  to  speculate  to  a.  Urge  extent  in  copj 
minee   ib    CiunberUnd  1      A    number 
Genn&a  finajiciers  persuaded  him  to  laun 
forth  with  the  moneys  of  the  hospital 
this  wild  scheme,  and  after  he  had  pledg 
the  plate  and  assigned  the  leases  he  w 
arrested  for  the  sum  of  £2,700,  which 
had  frittered  away.     Keedless  to  aay  t 
mines  were  not  a  success. 
,    Many  were  the  Commissions  and  Court 
of  Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  hospital, 
and  at  last  in   1653,  the  Lord  Chief 
BoroD  of  the  Exchequer  recommends 
that  the  whole  of  the  estates  with 
the     "implements     and     utensils,"      •' 
should  be  made  ovei-  to  the  new 
Hoepital    of    Bridewell,    which    the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  were  then 
f oonding  witb  Royal  assistance.  This 
sweeping   suggestion   was    ruthlessly 
carried  out,  and  Peter  was  robbed  to 
pay   Paul.     With   this  terminates   the 
second  chapter  of   the  history   of   tho 
hospital    phase.      Corruption,    robbery, 
and  incompetence  had  done  their  work, 
and  Henry's  good  intentions  became  but 
matters  of  history. 

However,  the  end   had    not   come 
yet.       Queen   Mary,   in   one   of   her 
charitable  moods,  takes  compassion  on 
the  old  hospital  buildings  which  were 
eating  their  heads  off,  and  comes  forwarc 
with  a  generous  offer  of  re-endowment 
"The  ladies  of  the  Court  and  maidens  ot 
honour,  things  not  to  be  forgotten,  stored 
the   same  with   new   beds,    bedding   and 
other  furniture  in  very  ample  manner."     It 
was,  alas !  but  a  momentary  gleam  of  pros- 
perity, for  by  the  end  of  the  reign  things  had 
drifted  into  bad  ways  again.    The  Queen  had 
other  matters  to  engage  her  attention,  and 
those  she  put  in  authority,  well — they  made 
the  most  of  their  opportunity.     There  were 
no  more  "nedie  pouer  people,"  either  lodged, 
visited,  or  "  refreshed  with  mete  and  drinke." 
There  were  no  more  solemn  services  in  the 
chapel,  and  no  more  praying  for  the  tsouls  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth.  In  fact,  as  the  Recorder 
of  the  City  told  Burleigh,  "  the  Savoy  had 
become    the   chief   nursery  for  rognes  and 
masterlessmen."   Beside  the  courts  and  alleys 


fVm  ■  Unvnf  tf  W.  Bamold  Oikliv. 

haunted  by  these  gentry,  there  were  a  few 
good  residences  standing,  and  these  became 
in  the  Stuarts'  time  little  else  than  lodging 
houses  for  aristocratic  folk.  The  Strand 
was  then  a  fashionable  street.  My  Lords 
of  Burleigh,  Salisbury,  Southampton,  and 
Buckingham  lived  there  at-  thereabouts,  and 
Somerset  House  was  a  royal  residence,  and 
attracted  the  usual  number  of  hangers-on 
and  adventurers.  The  Savoy  authorities 
have  preserved  an  interesting  "accompt  "  of 
the  "inhabitants  within  the  gates." 
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on,  and  many  fatnons 
names  are  identified  with 
tbe  poet  of  master  during 
thoBe  years  of  the  seven- 
.teeuth  century.  First  and 
foremost  perhaps,  wa.<^ 
Thomas  Fuller,  of  the 
WorUiie*  fame,  who  held 
the  masterebip  for  somi- 
years,  and  attracted  lai^ 
congregations  to  hear  tux 
sermons.  Amongst  the 
others  were  Walter  Ba]- 
canquall,  "  the  Scoitish 
*.  man,"  looking^  after    the 

main  chance  as  Dean  of 
Rochester,  Master  of  the 
Savoy,  Vicar  of  Goud- 
hurst,  parson  of  another 
parish,  and  chaplain  to 
I  the  King,  at  one  and  tbe 
'  same  time ;  a  celebrated 
Dalmatian,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Spalnto,  Dean 
of  Windsor  ;  and  Gilbert 
Sheldon.  It  was  in  the 
latter's  lodgings  that  the 
Savoy  Conference  was 
held  in  1661.  These  are 
bnt  a  few  of  the  names  of 
the  celebrities.  A  bare 
record  of  their  lives  would 
fill  many  pages,  which  are 
not  at  tbe  disposal  of  tbe 
writer.     Those  interested 

TUE  sniAKD  rnoii  the  precincts  or  the  bavot.  should COnsultMr.Loftie's 

From  a  Draama  by  W.  Hakold  Oaklet.  .Vemoriolg    of   Olt    Saroy, 

from  which  some  of  the 

facts  herein  set  forth,  have 

'■The  innermost  tower  near  the  chapel  door,  been  extracted.     "Dr."  Killigrew  followed 

with  other  rooms.  Sir  David  Murrj-e's  lodgings,  Sheldon,  and    played  havoc  with    what  re 

by  lease  for  yeares,  rent  syeur,  i4  j^i„^d  of    the  revenues.      He    allowed   the 

1  he  great  tower,  or  gatehouBe,  Lord  Carowe  a  ,        .u_             c         t        ii_.ri.j 

lodgings,  bv  lease,  riint  £6.  P'"*  ^  become  a  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  bad 

"Sir  Robert  Dormer's  lodging,  rent  £i.  characters,  and  granted  leases  in  a  cheerful 

"  Lord  Comnton'a  lodging,  rent  £i.  fpirit  on  any  terms  which  might  bring  ready 

"  Lord  Moraaiint's  lodgins,  £9.  money  into  his   pocket.      All   the  hospital 

"Countess  of  Exeter's  lodging,  now  in  posses-  buildings  wer«  let  out  in  tenements  except  a 

Bion  of  Mr.  John  Dackorab,  £i.  p„rt  occupied  by  royal  ti-oops,  and  Killigre* 

"s"rGe"t°VsiS"ttng,  by  the  common  |PP-P-^  the  profits  of  the  I^  and 

water-gate,  £1.                     o    »'    ^  kept  no  accounts  !     There  is  one  ray  of  sun- 

'■  Mr.  Bc^r  Manner's  lodging  over  the  poor  ^•''i^-  though,  in  all  this  gloom,     Killigrew 

gate,  ^1.'  had  a  daughter,  both  beautiful  and  clever, 

and  it  is   by  her  inspiration  that  Drvden 

And  so  on.     Most  of  these  people  were  kins-  wrote  one  of  his  finest  elegies.     In  an  age  of 

men  of  the  noble  lords  living  in  the  same  celebrated   beauties,    he  sang   of   her  as  a 

street,  and  tliey  had  no  false  modesty  about  paragon  of  loveliness.    She  it  is,  who  was  a 

elbowing  the  'nedie  pouer "  people  out  of  ~         -     ,                 ,     ,,       - 

the  precinct.'i.               r           r    r-  q„^  C^r  l^„,y_  ^^  ^  y^^  j^^  ^,^ , 

Though  the  hospital  work  seems  to  have      Under  her  father's  rule  the  place  went  v 
gradually  collapsed,  the  chapel  duties  went      rack  and  ruin,  until  in   1702  the  hospital 
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was  suppressed  altogether,  the  chapel  alone 
being  allowed  to  remain.  With  this  ends 
the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Hospital  of  King 
Henry  VII.  of  the  Savoy." 

Our  old  Savoy  saw  many  faces  and  many 
phases.  At  one  time  and  another  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
had  seen  a  colony  of  French  Protestant 
workmen,  a  Jesuit  college  and  schools,  two 
Crerman  churches,  one  Calvinist  and  the 
other  Lutheran,  a  French  church,  a  Quaker's 
meeting-house,  a  barracks  for  soldiers,  a 
prison  for  deserters,  a  hospital,  and  a 
King's  printing-house ;  and  most  of  that  time 
there  were  beggarly  crowds  of  lawless  cheats 
and  ruffians  living  in  the  houses  in  the 
dark  lanes  round  about  the  little  chapel. 
"The  Bog  of  Allen,  the  passes  of  the 
Grampians,"  says  Macaulay,  "  were  not  more 
unsafe  than  this  small  knot  of  lanes,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mansions  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  a  flourishing  and  enlight-ened  king- 
dom." The  old  and  tumbledown  houses  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  waifs  and 
strays  and  Bohemians  of  this  great  city. 
They  refused  to  be  dislodged,  they  repudiated 
their  rents,  the  authorities  were  supine,  and 
possession  was  nine  points  of  the  law.  At 
last  the  Government  grew  angry,  called  out 
the  Guards,  and  summarily  evicted  the  whole 
lot  of  squatters.  The  houses  were  pulled 
down,  rebuilt,  and  let  to  respectable  tenants. 
Ajnongst  those  who  had  taken  possession 
was  old  Jacob  Tonson,  whose  mind  was 
neither  troubled  by  fears  for  the  rent,  nor 
worried  by  the  responsibility  of  a  lease. 

Little  could  one  imagine,  when  strolling 
round  the  peaceful  precinct  now,  that  all 
these  things  were  happening  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.  Then  the  scandals 
of  the  Fleet  marriages  had  spread  to  the 
Savoy,  and  John  Wilkinson,  the  incumbent, 
was  doing  a  roaring  business  in  **  easy  mar- 
riages," one  thousand  one  hundred  in  a 
year.  His  fees  brought  him  a  profusion 
of  cash,  and  instead  of  thinking  of  a  rainy 
day,  "all  was  rat,  tat,  tat,  at  the  street 
door  and  a  variety  of  company."  In  the 
Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  2,  1754,  appears  this 
alluring  advertisement : — 

"By  authority.  Marriages  performed  with  the 
utmost  privacy,  decency,  and  regularity,  at  the 
Ancient  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Savoy,  where  regular  and  authentic  registers 
have  been  kept  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
(being  two  hundred  years  and  upwards)  to  this 
day.  The  expense  not  more  than  one  guinea, 
the  five  shilling  stamp  included.  There  are  five 
private  ways  by  land  to  this  chapel,  and  two 
by  water." 


Garrick's  action  in  one  of  these  scandals 
was  the  cause  of  Wilkinson's  collapse  and 
trial  endinfiT  in  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation. 

Amid  all  this  wretched  business  there  is 
one  name  which  has  a  clean  record — a  name 
that  will  always  be  remembered  with 
feelings  of  respect  and  admiration.  After 
the  dismal  works  of  some  of  the  "old 
masters,"  the  story  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron 
seems  like  a  glorious  gem  by  Turner. 
Though  Cameron  perhaps  never  saw  the 
Savoy,  the  fact  that  his  body  lies  buried  in  a 
vault  of  the  chapel  is  excuse  enough  for  tell- 
ing here  the  romance  of  his  connection  with 
the  '45  rebellion,  his  faithful  services 
to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  his 
trial  in  London,  and  his  tragic  end. 

Dr.  Cameron  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Evan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  brother  to 
that  Donald  Cameron,  "so  considerable  in 
the  rebel  army."  Before  settling  down  at 
Lochaber,  he  had  studied  medicine  at  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  and  in  France.  He 
lived  many  years,  it  is  said,  at  Lochaber, 
and  was  remarked  for  the  politeness  of  his 
behaviour,  not  only  to  those  who  applied 
to  him  for  advice  as  a  physician,  but  to  all 
strangers  that  came  into  that  part  of  the 
Highlands.  When  Prince  Charlie  raised 
his  rebellion  in  '46,  our  Cameron  strenu- 
ously but  ineffectually  opposed  his  brother 
joining  the  Chevalier,  and  positively  refused 
to  join  himself  until  threatened  with  a 
pistol.  He  attends  the  rebel  army  as 
doctor,  and  is  present  at  the  battles  of 
Prestonpans,  and  Falkirk,  where  he  is 
wounded.  Some  time  after  when  he  returned 
from  France,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  he 
was  captui-ed,  tried  in  London,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  He  had,  it  is  acknowledged,  saved 
the  lives  and  effects  of  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  in  Scotland  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  Government.  He  and  his 
brother  twice  successfully  persuaded  Prince 
Charles  not  to  levy  a  distress — in  the  one  case 
on  the  house  of  Campbell  of  Inveraw,  and  in 
the  other  on  the  house  of  Breadalbane.  He 
saved  too  the  town  of  Kirkintilloch  from  the 
fury  of  his  own  men. 

'The  scene  at  his  execution,  which  thousands 
attended,  is  described  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1753  :  — 

"The  doctor  was  dressed  in  a  light-coloured 
coat,  red  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  new  bag- 
wis.  He  looked  on  the  officers  and  spectators 
with  an  undaunted  and  composed  countenance, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  unloosed  from  the  sledge, 
he  started  up,  and  with  an  heroick  deportment, 
slept  up  into  the  cart  by  the  help  of  the  execu- 
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tioners,  whence  looking  roond  vith  unconcern, 
on  all  the  appaiatns  of  death,  he  smiled,  and  flee- 
ing the  clergyman  that  attended  him,  coming  up 
the  steps,  he  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
endeavoured  with  his  fettered  hands  to  help  him 
up,  saying, '  So—are  you  come  7  This  is  a  glorious 
day  to  me.  Tis  my  new  birthday.  There  are  more 
witnesses  at  this  birth  than  were  at  my  first' 
The  clergyman  asked  him  how  he  did«  ^  Thank 
God,  I  am  very  well,  but  a  little  fatiffued  with  my 
journey.  [They  bad  been  over  three  hours  coming 
from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn.!  But  blessed  be  God, 
I  am  now  come  to  an  end  of  it.'  There  waa  much 
delay  in  the  horrible  preparations — delay  enough 
to  petrify  the  staunchest  heart,  but  Cameron  kept 
up  bravely.  His  words  to  the  Sheriff  show  him  m 
anything  but  the  light  of  a  traitor  and  a  rebeL 
*  Sir,  you  see  a  fellow  subject  just  going  to  pay 
his  last  debt  I,  the  more  cheerfully,  resign  my 
life  as  it  is  taken  from  me  for  doing  my  duty 
according  to  my  conscience.  I  freely  forgive  all 
my  enemies,  and  those  who  are  instrumental  in 
taking  away  my  life.  I  thank  God  I  die  in 
charity  with  all  mankind.  As  to  my  religion  I 
die  a  steadfast,  though  unworthy,  member  of  that 
Church  in  which  I  have  always  lived,  the  Church 
of  England,  in  whose  communion  I  hope,  through 
the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  for  forgiveness 
of  my  sins,  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry.' 
Turning  to  the  clergyman,  he  said,  '  I  have  done 
with  this  world,  and  am  ready  to  leave  it'  And 
so  he  died,  like  a  man,  a  Clmstian,  and  a 
gentleman." 

Some  one  at  the  time  wrote  : — 

'^I  cannot  express  what  I  have  heard  of  his 
behaviour.  It  was  reckoned  by  the  thousands 
that  saw  him  more  than  human,  and  has  left  such 
on  impression  on  the  minds  of  all,  as  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  His  merit  is  confessed  by  all 
parties,  and  his  death  can  hardly  be  called  un- 
timely, as  his  behaviour  rendered  his  last  day 
worth  an  age  of  common  life." 

Later  in  the  day  permission  was  given  to 
bury  the  body  in  the  large  vault  of  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  and  here  the  last  sad  ceremony 
was  attended  by  a  few  tried  friends.  Years 
afterwards  the  memory  of  this  brave  man 
was  revived  by  a  loving  clansman,  a  grandson, 
in  a  monument  which  he  caused  to  be  placed 
in  the  chapeL  Unfortunately  this  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1864,  sdong  with  a 
monument  to  Peter  De  Wint.  In  the  present 
building  these  montunents  have  been  restored 


— the  one  to  De  Wint  by  a  font,  and  the 
other  to  Cameron  by  a  window  on  the  east 
side. 

What  with  land  taken  for  Waterloo 
Bridge  approach,  and  the  Embankment,  and 
other  improvements,  little  now  remains  to 
recall  to  our  minds  the  once  famous  founda- 
tion of  Henry  VII.  The  fire  in  1864  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  pews  and  roof, 
and  the  last  relic  of  the  old  Savoy  had  a 
narrow  escape. 

Much  has  been  done  to  make  the  Savoy 
popular  by  the  present  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Henry  White,  who  for  thirty  years  has  had 
the  chief  care  of  the  place,  and  has  filled  his 
trust  with  loving  fidelity.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  the  little  chapel  is  crowded  with 
people  eager  to  listen  to  his  sermons,  and 
hear  his  famous  choir.  The  marriages  there 
now  are  events  of  the  season,  and  Mr.  White 
boasts  that  of  all  those  he  has  performed, 
not  one  has  turned  out  badly  so  far  as  he  is 
aware. 

To-day,  our  little  bit  of  green  chiu'ch- 
yard  with  its  delicate  trees,  and  trim  cut 
grass,  is  hemmed  in  by  huge  buildings  on  all 
sides.  They  are  creeping  closer,  and  closer, 
and  becoming  thicker,  and  thicker,  until 
those  who  are  fondest  of  the  old  place  are 
beginning  to  be  fearful  of  the  next  move  of 
the  enterprising  builder.  But  the  cool  walks 
of  the  chapel  garden  that  Dickens  wrote  of 
still  remains,  though  the  quiet  of  the  place 
is  gradually  being  broken  by  the  many 
theatre-goers  (the  Savoy  Theatre  is  close 
by),  by  the  clubmen,  and  by  comers  and 
goers,  on  business  mainly  bent. 

To-day  the  sedate  "  Savage  "  strolls  down 
to  his  club  from  the  dusty  Strand  to  get  a 
breath  of  air,  and  as  he  looks  down  from  his 
windows  on  to  the  green  grass  and  gi'ey 
stones,  maybe  he  thinks  of  that  mighty 
river  a  few  feet  below,  and  of  the  people  who 
have  sailed  that  river,  and  of  the  great  men 
who  have  lodged  and  lived  at  our  Savoy. 
He  thinks,  doubtless,  of  that  river  of  life  a 
few  feet  above — of  the  Strand  with  its 
quicksands,  its  wrecks,  its  grime  and  its 
glitter — and  his  thoughts  are  sad,  for  though 
a  **  Savage,''  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother. 

John  E.  Locking. 
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IN  investigation  into  the 
earlj  hiKtorj*  of  billiards 
reveals  the  curious  fact 
that  wliile  many  Euglish 
writers  on  the  game 
attribute  its  invention 
to  a  native  of  France, 
the  French  authorities 
declare  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  this  country.  There  is  however 
great  conflict  of  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  no  research  has  definitely  set- 
tled when  the  game  was  first  invented. 
Among  thoae  who  declare  for  its  English 
origin  we  find  that  Bouillet  IntheDielionnaire 
Universel  dea  Sciences  says—"  The  game  of 
billiards  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  game 
of  bowls.  It  was  known  in  England  in  old 
times  and  was  perhaps  invented  there  ; "  and 
he  adds  it  became  the  fashion  in  France  owing 
to  Louis  XIV.  playing  the  game  after  meals 
by  the  advice  of  his  physicians. 

This  monarch's  predilection  for  billiards  is 
noticed  in  the  Mev^oirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint 
Simon  by  M.  Cliernel,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  M.  Chamillard  was  attributed  to  his  skill 
at  the  game.     A  quatrain  concerning  htro 

"  Ci-git  1e  fameui  Chnmillonl, 
De  son  roi  protonotaire, 
Qui  fut  un k^roB  au  bUlard, 
Fn  z#TO  dans  le  minial^re.'' 

The  Acadimie  de  Jevx  also  says — "  It  would 
seem  tliat  billiards  was  invented  in  England." 
Dr.  Johnson,  characteristically  perhaps,  re- 
marks in  support  of  its  English  origin,  that 
the  name  was  originally  "  balyards,"  that  is 
a  game  played  with  balls  and  sticks,  and  an 
allusion  in  Spenser,  ati  we  shall  see  presently, 
supported  his  theory,  Strutt  of  the  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  gives  very  contradictory 
evidence.  He  says — "The  invention  of  this 
diversion   is   attributed  to  the  French  and 


probably  with  justice ;  but  at  the  eame  time 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  originated  from  an 
ancient  game  played  with  small  bowU  upon 
the  ground,  and  indeed  that  it  was  when  first 
instituted  the  same  game  transferred  from 
the  ground  to  the  table."  But  this  "ancient 
game "  of  which  he  gives  a  picture,  like 
"  pall-mall "  and  many  othei'S  resembled 
croquet  much  more  than  billiards,  and  might 
quite  as  probably  have  been  derived  from  the 
latter  game,  a»  have  suggested  it. 

The  authorities  on  the  French  side  are  no 
lees  numerous.  Todd  says  the  word  billiards 
should  be  spelled  btllard  from  the  French 
bille  a  ball  and  adds  that  the  game  is  of  French 
origin.  Other  dictionaries  give  the  same 
etymology,  and  the  first  English  writer  on 
the  game,  Mr.  E.  White,  in-1807,  states  that, 
"  BOliards  like  the  greater  number  of  garner 
which  are  prevalent  in  modem  Europe  is  of 
French  invention,"  a  sweeping  assertion 
which  is  hardly  borne  out  by  facts.  In  the 
X'ouveau  Dietionnairs  the  iuventiou  of  the 
game  is  claimed  for  the  French,  but  it  i$ 
going  too  far  to  name  the  inventor  as  some 
authorities  do,  one  Henrique  Devigne,  an 
artist  in  the  days  of  Charles  IX.,  1560-74,  for 
the  game  was  undoubtedly  known  and  played 
here  before  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
earliest  issue  of  HoyUs  Games  does  not 
mention  billiards  but  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  later  editions  speaks  of  the  game  of 
"  Carambole "  as  an  introduction  from 
France ;  while  Cotton  in  The  CompUat 
Gamester  assigns  the  origin  of  the  game 
both  to  Spain  and  to  Italy,  an  impartiahty 
not  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  historian. 
In  a  correspondence  in  Notes  and  Queries 
as  to  the  origin  of  "  crow  "  or  "  fluke," 
an  accidental  scoreat  billiards,  Mr.  Mansfield 
Ingloby  wrote — "  Crow  is  a  corruption  of 
raccroc,  the  French  equivalent.  The  game  is 
originally  French,  and  naturally  many  of  its 
terms  in  England  are  from  the  French."  He 
adds,  "  May  not  raecroe  be  from  raeeroeher  to 
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hit  upon  1 "  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  game  are  derived  from 
the  French.  There  is  the  name  itself,  unless 
we  agree  with  Johnson,  and  then  we  have 
brieok  explained  in  f>ome  French  rules  pub- 
lished just  before  1700,  "  on  emploie  ce  mot 
pour  signifier  le  chemin  que  la  bille  fait, 
apr^  avoir  f  rappe  une  des  bandes  du  billard ; ' ' 
the  word  has  the  same  meaning  now  and  is 
acclimatized  here.  Ciinnons  in  old  books  are 
called  caroms  from  caramboUr — "  C'est 
toucher  avec  sa  bille  les  deux  autres  billes," 
while  the  Queue  is  of  course  the  cue  of  our 
day,  and  the  Mobm  the  mace,  now  never  used 
except  by  ladies  and  children  at  games  played 
on  the  bagatelle  table.  It  may  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  it  is  a  pity  "  cannon  " 
ever  took  the  place  of  "  carom,"  and  that 
"crow"  is  a  word  only  heard  now  from  the  lips 
of  very  old-fashioned  players,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  quit«  extinct,  '■  Fluke  "  is  the  word  in 
vi^ue  nowadays,  and  lias  been  derived  for 
obvious  reasons  from  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 
To  sum  up,  it  muet  be  said  that  the  balance 
of  opinion  inclines  to  the  French  origin  of  the 
game,  but  be  that  as  it  may  we  can  console 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  ha£  it  been  brought  to  a  greater  state 
of  perfection  than  in  this  country. 

The  allusions  to  billiards  in  our  literature 
are  very  interesting.  Some  here  presented 
are  stereotyped  in  treatises  on  the  game,  but 
three  or  four  have  as  far  as  we  know  not  had 
attention  called  to  them  before.  The  most 
familiar  reference  to  the  game  is  that  in 
Shakespeare's  Antony  arid  Cleopatra. 
After  having  asked  for  music  the  Queen 
continues— 

Clto.  Let  it  alirne  ;  let's  to  billiards ;   Come, 

Charm  tan. 
Oiar.  My  arm  is  sore  ;  best  play  with  MardLin. 
CUo.  As  -well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd 
As  wiih  a  woman.     Come,  vou'll  plav  with  me, 

Mar.  Ae  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

CUo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though 't 

The  actor  may  plead  pordon. 

This  game  did  not  come  oS  as  every  one 
know.s,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  A 
description  by  i^hakespeare  of  the  game  as 
played  in  his  time  would  have  been  invalu- 
able. Spenser's  allusion  to  billiards  b  not  a 
complimentary  one.  He  makes  the  Ape,  in 
Sfotker  Ilubberd't  Tale  entertain  young  gal- 
lants— 

"  With  dice,  with  cauls,  with  halliards  farre  unfit. 
With  shuttelcocks,  misseeming  manlie  wit'' 


Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Celebration  of  Claris, 
has  a  pretty  simile  drawn  from  billiards,  for 
we  read — 


In  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  wo 
read — "  The  ordinary  recreations  which  wo 
have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary  times 
busy  our  minds  with  are  cards,  tables,  and 
dice,  shovel-board,  chess  play,  the  philoso- 
pher's game,  small  trunks,  shuttlecock,  bil- 
liards," ic.  In  the  comedy,  Tlie  Woman't 
Prize,  of  Fletcher,  which  according  to  the 
office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  was  "  an 
onld  play"  in  1633,  when  he  prohibited  it 


nvM  a  PkelafnpK  hf  E,  C.  Fobtu. 


till  he  had  purged  it  of  oaths  and  ribaldry, 
we  find  a  luther  indecent  allusion  to  playing 
at  billiards,  which  has,  we  fancy,  not  been 
noted  hefoi'e.  In  Locke's  £»gatf  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  we  read  that,  '*  When 
the  ball  obeys  the  billiard-stick,  it  is  not  any 
action  of  the  ball  but  bare  passion."  Boyle 
speaks  of  "  ivory  balls  meeting  on  a.  billiard- 
table  "  ;  Misson  in  his  Travel*  in  England 
mentions  the  game,  and  Gayton  in  his  notes 
to  Don  Quixote,  published  in  1654,  alludes  to 
billiards,  which  he  says,  was  in  tbos«  days 
played  in  taverns.  Home  twenty  years  after 
that  date,  we  find  Evelyn  describing  a  bil- 
liard-table which  be  Kaw  at  the  house  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  and  he  notes  that 
the  balls  were  struck  with  sticks  shod  with 
silver  or  brass — very  uncomfortable  cues  we 
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Ehould  imagine.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
there  Is  a  note  of  ti  payment  to  a  "  joyner  " 
for  a  billiard-board  made  of  walnut-wood^ 
evidently  the  forerunner  of  some  of  the 
handsome  tables  of  the  present  day.  In 
Charles  Cotton's  Compleal  Gamealer,  1674, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  we  read  that — 
"  The  gentile,  cleanly,  and  most  ingenious 
game  at  billiards  had  its  first  original  from 
Italy,  and  for  the  Excellency  of  the  recrea- 
tion is  much  approved  of  and  plaid  by  most 
nations  in  Europe,  especially  in  England, 
there  being  few  towns  of  note  therein  which 
liath  not  a  publick  billiard- table  ;  neither  are 
they  wanting  in  many  noble  and  private 
families  in  the  coimtry  for  the  recreation  of 
the  mind  and  the  exercise  of  the  body." 
This  writer   says   that  the    cushions   were 


From  a  Fluitatrap\  ^  H.  I 


stuffed  with  "  fine  flax  or  cotton,"  and  that 
the  maces  were  of  heavy  wood  tipped  with 
ivory,  the  balls  being  made  of  the  latter 
substance.  He  aliio  gives  a  picture  of  two 
gentlemen  playing  at  an  oblong  table  with 
six  pockets,  prodding  at  the  balls,  with  the 
broad  ends  of  the  maces  held  over  their 
shoulders,  the  whole  business  looking  very 
like  the  "  ancient  game "  transferred  to  a 
table,  which  Strutt  declared  to  be  tbe  original 
of  billiards.  In  the  edition  of  this  work 
published  in  1734  we  first  hear  of  "French 
bitliardx,"  as  distinguished  from  English. 
This  is  said  to  be  "so-called  from  their 
manner  of  playing  'the  game,  which  is  now 
only  with  masts  [macea]  and  balls,  port  and 
king  [the  arch  and  stick  of  croquet]  being 
now   wholly    laid    aside."      This  game,   as 


"  Cavendish  "  points  out,  was  essentially  the 
single  pool  of  to-day,  and  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  only  good  players  were  allowed  to 
use  cues — there  were  no  tips  then — others 
having  to  content  themselves  with  maces  for 
feuT  of  cutting  the  cloth.  The  cue,  by  the 
way,  appears  to  have  been  a  foreign  importa- 
tion,  and  the  French,  Italians,  and  Dutch, 
we  learn  from  White,  looked  down  upon  the 
English  for  clinging  to  the  use  of  the  mace. 
In  a  ballet  of  cards  in  a  comedy  by  Thomas 
Comeille,  acted  in  Paris  in  1676,  we  see  that 
one  of  the  four  slaves  who  held  up  the  trains 
of  the  queens  represented  billiards  i  while  it 
may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  stage  of  to-day  has 
recently  shown  a  pyramid  ballet.  In  a  book 
by  M.  Jean  Barbeyrac,  Professor  of  Iaw, 
published  in  1710,  which  discusses  at  length 
the  lawfulness  of  games  of  chance,  we  find 
billiards  mentioned  more  than  once  as  a  gaaw 
which,  like  tennb  or  raquets,  depends  upon 
manual  dexterity.  As  billiards  sometimes 
lead  to  gambling,  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  it  declared  an  unlawful  game  in  an  Act 
of  the  30th  year  of  George  II.,  when  playing 
it  in  public  houses  was  prohibited  under  s 
penalty  of  £10.  In  a  similar  spirit  were 
the  regulations  put  forth  regarding  the 
game  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1716. 
among  which  there  is  a  rule  that  "  Those  who 
frequent  billiard-rooms  must  be  served  hy 
men  persons,"  as  if  female  markers  were 
fashionable.  There  was  a  billiard  saloon  in 
Oxf(H^  Street  where,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  girl  officiated  as  marker,  and  did  her  work 
carefully  and  welL  Coming  to  the  present 
day,  readers  of  Frank  FairUigh  will  remember 
Smedley's  condemnation  of  the  game,  in  a 
heading  to  one  of  his  chapters  from  a  sup- 
posed old  legend — 

"The  devil  be  baited  a  trap, 
With  billiard  balls  and  a  cue  ; 

And  he  chose  as  marker, 

An  imp  much  darker 
Than  all  the  rest  in  hue. 
And  he  put  on  bis  Sunday  clothes, 
And  he  played  with  saint  and  with  sinner ; 

For  he'd  found  out  a  way 

To  make  the  thin^;  pay, 
And  when  losing  he  ttill  uxu  Ihe  tcintitr.'' 

Calverley  too  has  told  us  in  some  ringing 
verses  how  in  his  undergraduate  days  be 
"Struck  at  Brown's  the  dashing  hazard." 
John  Sterling  in  the  Election,  a  tiny 
duodecimo  without  name  attached,  which 
was  published  in  Albemarle-street  in  1841, 
tells  us  of  Peter  Mogg  how^ 

"  A  younger  son,  he  learnt  in  Oxford's  halls 
The  spheral  hsrmoniee  of  billiard. balla." 
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Byron  mentions  billiards  twice  in  Don  Juan^ 
the  last  two  lines  of  Canto  xiv.  running  as 
follows — 


«t 


Youll    never   guess,    I'll    bet    you    millions, 

milliards, 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards.*' 


A  ''Lecture  in  Verse  "  on  billiards  appeared 
in  Tlie  Billiard  JouttmI  now  extinct,  published 
by  Messrs.  Orme  of  Manchester,  1874,  in 
which  the  poet  declared  somewhat  prosaically 
that 

^'  Of  all  the  sports  that  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
Proudly  may  billiards  claim  to  lead  the  van.*' 

A  writer  quoted  in  Songs  of  Society  has 
thus  expressed  himself  regarding  the  game, 
when  played  with  ladies  (and  they  are  often 
great  proficients)  in  some  verses  entitled — "  A 
Billiard  Lesson  "— 

"  Twas  pleasant  on  the  winter  nights 
To  see  Deneath  the  shaded  lights 

Her  classic  head  bent  low  ; 
To  watch  her  snowy  fingers  make 
A  tiny  '  bridge,'  and  count  each  '  break,' 

Of  this  heart-breaking  foe. 


*'  And  though  she  said  it  was  a  sin 
To  beat  her,  I  could  always  win 

To  bear  such  pretty  blame  ; 
While  'mid  the  winning  strokes  I  made, 
It  seem'd  to  me  as  if  I  play'd — 
A  very  losing  game. 

**  There's  Kvbo9  in  the  rattling  strokes, 
You  make  amid  a  fire  of  joKes 

From  chaffing  fellow  men ; 
But  should  a  beauty  turn  away 
And  pout  at  your  superior  play 

YouVe  other  feelings  then. 

''  No  '  hazard,'  that  my  cunning  cue 
With  all  my  greatest  care  could  do^ 

Or  lucky  *  nuke '  might  get, 
Could  ever  equal  that  I  ran 
In  plaving— miserable  man  I 

With  such  a  flirting  pet. 

'^  And  though  I  lost  such  heaps  of  gloves 
In  betting  with  her,  when  one  loves 

Such  losing  bets  are  blest : 
And  since  she  teased  me  night  and  day 
I  only  had  at  billiard-play 

The  chances  of  a  *  rest.' 

*'  The  '  cannon '  on  the  table  green 
Will  to  a  Canon  come  I  ween. 

Who'll  tie  me  to  a  wife ; 
And  she  with  backers  not  a  few, 
Will  quietly  put  on  the  *  screw,' 

Ana  *  pocket '  me  for  life." 

No  less  a  poet  than  Robert  Browning  has 
deigned  to  go  to  the   billiard-table   for  an 


illustration  of    his   meaning.     We  read  in 
Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium — 

''This  could  not  last  long :  soon  enough  I  found 
Who  had  worked  wonders  thus,  and  to  what 

end : 
But  did  I  find  all  easy,  like  my  mates  ? 
Henceforth  no  supernatural  any  more  ? 
Not  a  whit :  what  projects  the  billiard-balls  ? 
*  A  cue,'  you  answer :  *  Yes,  a  cue,'  said  I ; 
*But  wnat  hand,  off  the  cushion,  moved  the 

cue?'" 

The  bibliography  of  billiards  is  not  very 
extensive.  Most  of  the  leading  professionals 
have  put  their  names  to  books  compiled  for 
them  under  their  supervision  by  other  people, 
and  one  or  two  amateurs  have  also  written 
on  the  game.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
work  is  the  one  by  White  quoted  before, 
A  FrctcticcU  Treatise  on  the  Game  qf  BiUiarde, 
1807,  which  has  a  historical  value  as  the 
first  regular  book  on  the  subjeqt  published  in 
this  country.  He  says  that  after  '<  the 
French,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Italians  brought  it  into  vogue  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  continent,"  it  became  *'  a 
favourite  diversion  in  England,  particularly 
among  persons  of  the  first  rank.''  He  then 
utters  a  prediction  which  has  certainly  been 
fulfilled — *'  As  it  is  replete  with  entertainment, 
and  attended  with  that  kind  of  moderate 
exercise,  which  renders  it  at  the  same  time 
more  agreeable  and  conducive  to  health,  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  long  remain  in 
fashion.''  We  have  an  engraving  of  a 
billiard  table,  the  instruments  used  at  the 
game  which  include  the  cue,  the  mace  and 
the  bistoquet,  the  latter  being  described  as 
''  sorte  d'instrument  avec  lequel  on  joue  pour 
eviter  de  billarder."  With  regard  to  the  cue 
which  had  then  no  tip,  though  leather  tips 
were  invented  by  Mingaud,  a  Frenchman, 
about  the  same  penod,  the  player  is  advised 
to  roughen  the  end  with  a  file  to  prevent  its 
slipping  from  the  ball.  The  advice  as  to 
playing  the  game  is  for  the  most  part  sound 
and  has  been  copied  into  the  majority  of  the 
works  published  since.  The  rules  appear  to 
be  mainly  founded  upon  some  French  ones 
promulgated  shortly  before,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  meet  with  the  famous  axiom  so  often 
repeated  since  that,  **  L'angle  d'incidence  de 
la  bille  contre  une  des  bandes  du  billard  est 
^gal  k  Tangle  de  reflexion,"  but  the  players  of 
that  day  soon  discovered  that  especially  when 
using  the  cue,  the  angle  of  reflexion  was  not 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence :  that 
is  to  say  what  we  now  call  ''side"  had 
been  accidentally  put  on,  with  the  result  that 
the  ball  was  deflected  one  way  or  the  other. 
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according  to  the  side  on  which  it  was  etruck. 
White  saw  this  and  elaborately  explains  that 
"  it  is  the  effect  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  point  of  the  instrument  m  applied 
to  the  ball,  and  it  requires  some  delicacy  to 
avoid  it."  Here  was  the  first  recognition  of 
the  side-stroke,  but  White  only  looked  upon 
it  as  a  nuisance  to  be  avoided  by  playing 
with  the  butt,  and  it  was  not  utilized  until 
shortly  afterwards  when  Bartley,  the  proprie- 
tor of  billiard  rooms  at  Bath,  rediscovered  it, 
as  it  were,  and  showed  it  to  his  marker  Carr. 
This  individual  saw  the  capabilities  of  the 
stroke  and  improved  upon  it,  and  it  is  said 
that  while  it  was  still  a  secret  he  attributed 
it  to  the  chalk  he  used  and  sold  it  for  half'a- 
crown  a  box,  as  possessing  "twisting  "  powers. 
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There  are  rules  for  the  various  games  then  in 
vogue  in  White,  many  of  them  as  he  acknow- 
ledges taken  from  the  French,  which  he 
quotes,  and  those  for  "The  Winning  and 
Iiosing  Carambole  Game — ■"  that  is  to  say  the 
ordinary  game  of  billiards — are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  force  at  the  present  day. 
He  also  gives  rules  for  other  games  now 
extinct  except  the  simple  cannon  game,  and 
one  virtually  single  pool,  and  the  regulations 
of  an  extraordinary  game  called  "  Fortifica- 
tion Billiards,"  played  with  French  and 
English  forts,  passes,  batteries,  flags,  balls 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  warfare.  This 
was  oWdently  an  amplification  and  survival 
of  the  earliest  game  on  a  billiard- table  like 
"pall  mall,"  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  author's  general  observations  are 
admirable  and  have  not  been  improved  upon 


in  more  recent  works  while  he  gives  elaborate 
tables  of  odds  and  much  curious  infonnittion 
on  the  doctrines  of  chances,  mainly  from  the 
French.  There  are  further  a  number  of 
useful  diagrams,  and  in  them  the  player  will 
note  that  the  "Jenny" — or  hazard  from 
baulk  into  a  middle  or  top  pocket,  which  was 
called  so  then  as  it  is  now,  must  have  been 
played  without  "  side,"  as  Mr.  Cook  still 
counsels  it  should  be  done  in  certain 
positions. 

More  recent  hooks  on  billiards  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  improved  much  upon  thi» 
early  treatise.  The  books  ostensibly  by  the 
players  Roberts,  senior,  Dufton  and  Cook, 
and  claiming  to  be  practical,  are  only  in  a 
measure  so ;  as  a  rule  they  leave  the  ban- 
ner to  find  out  for  himself  precisely  the 
things  he  wants  to  know  most,  and  they 
are  full  of  irrelevant  padding  about  great 
matches  in  which  the  authors  have  taken 
part,  and  in  some  cases  with  wholly  useless 
mathematics.  There  are  of  course  interesting 
mathematical  problems  connected  with  bil- 
liards, but  they  are  of  no  practical  use  what- 
ever. An  earlier  book  by  Kenttield,  a  cele- 
brated Brighton  professional,  is  bett«r  than 
most  modern  treatises,  and  an  amateur,  Mr. 
Mardon,  wrote  a  sensible  book  on  the  game, 
disfigured  however  by  much  egotism  and  by 
absurd  glorification  of  the  said  Kentfield,  who 
would  not  have  been  considered  even  a  second- 
rate  player  nowadays.  A  little  book  by  a 
writer  whocalled  himself  "Captain  Crawley.' 
is  mainly,  it  would  seem,  a  compilation,  and 
this  too,  is  disfigured  by  twaddle  in  imitation 
of  Thackeray  about  the  Megatherium  Club 
and  so  forth.  Better  still  perhaps  is  Bennetts 
book  edited  by  "  Cavendish,"  and  best  of  all 
for  beginners  is  a  little  work  recently  pub- 
lished entitled  BiUiarda  Simpli/ied,  or  How  to 
Make  Breaks.  This  is  the  only  book  which 
makes  perfectly  clear  and  illustrates  the 
half-ball  stroke,  or  "  natural  angle  "  of  which 
other  writers  say  so  much  but  never  conde- 
scend to  explain.  Very  little  however  can 
be  learned  from  books.  More  can  be  taught 
by  a  professional  in  balf-an-hour,  supple- 
mented by  practice  and  carefully  watfhing 
good  players  than  by  all  that  was  ever  written 
on  the  game.  Oddly  enough  the  books  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  the  finest  players  are 
the  least  practical.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  very  good 
spot-stroke  player,  though  his  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  in  recent  years  by  Mr,  Penll ;  bot 
the  directions  given  for  playing  it  in  a  little 
book  he  published  some  years  ago  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

Billiards  hke  most  other  games  and  espe- 
cially those  which  depend  upon  skill  as  well 
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as  chance,  h&s  been,  since  its  earliest  days,  a 
favonrile  one  with  ehevaliert  dindrttlrie.  It 
can  be  of  course,  and  is,  played  fairly  and 
honestly  by  gentlemen,  but  the  "  shcuper  " 
sees  in  it  many  opportunities  for  hia  illicit 
gains,  and  no  sketch  of  its  history  would  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of  the  way  in 
which  he  proceeds.  White  complains  that 
even  in  hia  time  the  game  had  "  been  in  some 
measure  prostituted  by  a  set  of  men,  wh6 
infest  the  various  places  of  public  resort  and 
live  upon  the  spoils  of  the  unwary,"  and  in 
an  elaborate  foot-note  he  warns  his  readers 
against  betting  with  strangers  who  may  all 
the  time  be  concealing  the  strength  of  their 
game.  The  caution  was  needed  if  there  were 
many  men  about  like  a  Kir.  Andrews  who 
flourished  about  the  period  at  which  the 
book  appeared.  We  are  told  of  this  in- 
teresting individual  that  "  He  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  goddess,  and  worshipped 
her  incessantly  in  the  form  of  two  ivory 
balls.  He  was  remarkably  thin,  not  very 
tall,  and  a  perfect  vacuum  with  respect  to 
every  possible  idea  except  billiards."  It  is 
said  that  while  always  "  laying  by  for  bete," 
and  exercising  "latent  finesst,"  he  did  not 
win  so  much  money  as  his  devotion  to  the 
game  deserved,  though  hie  gains  were  con- 
siderable. After  winning  lu'ge  sums  at  bil- 
liards however  he  would  lose  them  at  hazard 
and  tossing,  and  it  is  recorded  that  ha  died  a 
very  poor  man.  A  good  story  is  told  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Chesterdeld,  who  when  at 
Bath  used  to  amuse  himself  by  playing  bil- 
liards with  a  notorious  gamester  named 
Lookup.  The  latter  won  a  game  or  two  and 
then  asked  his  lordship  how  many  he  would 
give  him  if  he  were  to  put  a  patch  over  one 
eye.  Lord  Chesterfield  agreed  to  give  him 
five — the  game  then  it  must  be  remembered 
was  twenty-one,  or  at  the  most  twenty-four 
— ani)  Lookup  having  won  several  games  in 
succession  his  opponent  threw  down  his 
mace  declaring  that  Lookup  played  as  well 
with  one  eye  as  with  two.  "  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lookup,  "  for  I've 
only  seen  oat  of  one  these  ten  years."  A 
very  similar  case  is  within  the  writer's  own 
experience.  Some  curious  tales  were  told  jn 
1 830  about  an  individual  named  the  Dutch 
Baron,  who  "  concealed  his  play  so  well  that 
no  one  could  form  an  idea  of  its  extent." 
He  "always  won  on  important  occasions," 
andafter  "rooking  "scores  of  players  in  Bath 
and  London  turned  out  to  have  been  a 
billiard-marker  in  Hamburg.  Headers  of 
Perei/ritie  Piclde  too,  will  remember  the 
citapter  in  which  "  Godfrey  executes  a  scheme 
ut    Bath    by   which   a   whole    company   of 


sharpers  is  ruined."  They  played  billiards, 
the  old  white  winning  game,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  cues  are  called  "  masts."  In 
a  later  edition  of  TIte  ComjiUat  Gamester, 
in  1750,  we  come  across  a  story  of  sharping 
in  which  a  gentleman's  cue  was  tampered 
with,  a  little  rising  being  left  in  the  middle ; 
and  in  a  sporting  work,  Crocl^ord  on  Li^e  in 
the  WtH,  1828,  there  is  an  elaborate  account 
of  how  a  young  gentleman  at  Cheltenham 
was  swindled  out  of  £5,300  at  billiards. 
Sir  John  Fielding,  writing  in  1776,  warns 
strangers  against  coffee-houses,  and  says  that 
if  any  one  "  finds  in  you  the  least  inclination 
to  cards,  dice,  the  billiard-table,  bowling- 
green,  or  any  other  sort  of  gaming  you  are 
morally  sure  of  being  taken  in."     This  part 
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of  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
following  curious  story  told  by  T.  B.  Thiers 
in  his  Traiti  dei  Jeux  el  dea  Diverti$tmens. 
He  says — "  Saint  Ignace  de  Loiola  joua  ur 
jour  au  billard  avec  un  gentil-homme  qui 
i'avoit  invite  d'y  jouer,  et  s'il  en  faut  croire 
I'eloquent  JOsuite  Maph6e,  il  le  gagna  mira- 
culeusement  qiKiiqu'il  ne  S9flt  pas  le  jeu.  Cum 
nihil  minus  ealleret  Ignatius,  dimnilui/actunt 
est  vi  in  gingalos  omnino  trajeclus  vieCor 
evaderet."  It  is  amusing  to  find  a  Jesuit 
divine  representing  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  as  a 
sort  of  "  Heathen  Chinee,"  for  we  may  be 
sure  that  his  antagonist,  though  probably  a 
devout  believer,  had  his  private  suspicions 
about  that  particular  miracle. 

Turning   to  the  practice  of  the  game    it 
will  be  found  that  the  popularity  of  billiards. 
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has  been  enormously  on  the  increase  of  late 
years.  There  are  now  three  or  four  times 
as  many  public  tables  in  all  large  towns  as 
there  used  to  be,  and  no  country  house  is 
considered  complete  without  a  billiard-table. 
The  game  too  is  recognized  as  a  healthy 
exercise,  developing  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  arms  more  particularly,  but  it  should  of 
course  be  played  in  a  properly  ventilated 
room.  The  progress  of  the  game  in  another 
way  has  been  equally  remarkable,  that  is  to 
say,  players  have  become  extraordinarily 
proficient  at  it  as  compared  with  the  per- 
formances of  fifty  years  ago.  The  old  game, 
as  we  have  said,  was  **  twenty-four  up,"  and 
in  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Mardon's  book, 
published  as  lately  as  1849,  he  advises  a  player 
to  ^*  confine  himself  to  the  legitimate  game 
of  twenty -four  up,"  adding  that  "  the  game 
of  fifty  or  one  hundred  up  produces  gene- 
rally a  desire  of  showing  off, '  begetting  a 
passion  for  display,  leading  to  an  elaborate 
style,  at  variance  with  discretion."  "We 
shall  see  presently  how  absurd  this  sounds 
when  compared  with  the  play  of  to-day,  but 
before  discussing  that  it  must  be  said  that 
the  long  scores  made  are  mainly  due  to  what 
is  known  as  the  spot-stroke,  which  is,  it  may 
be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  a 
series  of  consecutive  red  winning  hazards 
into  the  two  top  pockets,  the  red  of  course 
being  spotted  in  the  same  place  after  each 
stroke.  The  use  of  this  stroke  had  been 
known  for  years,  but  no  one  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  it  until  John  Roberts,  senior,  for 
long  the  champion  billiard-player,  practised 
it  assiduously,  and  mainly  by  its  aid  held  his 
own  against  all  comers.  Then  a  curious 
thing  happened.  So  long  as  the  elder 
Roberts  was  the  only  man,  so  to  speak,  who 
could  make  the  spot-stroke,  there  was  no 
outcry  about  it ;  but  the  moment  Cook  and 
other  younger  players  became  proficient  at  it, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  games  for  the 
championship  should  be  played  on  a  table 
with  smaller  pockets  and  the  spot  nearer  the 
cushion,  making  long  spot-breaks  practically 
impossible.  This  curious  anomaly  still 
exists.  The  games  for  the  championship 
are  played  upon  a  table  which  differs  from 
those  in  ordinary  use,  an  absurdity  which 
could  only  be  paralleled  by  altering  the  form 
of  the  wickets  or  the  bats  when  Eton  and 
Harrow  meet  at  Lord's  and  reverting  to 
those  now  in  use  when  playing  ordinary 
games  at  cricket.  Then  again  matches  are 
played  **  spot-barred,"  which  explains  itself, 
or  "  all  in,"  that  is  to  say,  the  regular  game, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  something  should 


be  done  to  make  the  tables  uniform,  so  that 
the  championship  honours  should  belong  to 
the  man  who  cotdd  beat  every  one  else  at  the 
game  as  it  is  ordinarily  played. 

A  glance  at  the  greatest  ''  breaks,"  or 
continuous  scores,  of  the  most  famous  players 
will  show  the  gigantic  strides  made  in  the 
game.  We  shall  enumerate  the  ''all  in" 
breaks  first. 

The  largest  break  made  by  Edwin  Kentfield, 
known  as ''  Jonathan,"  a  Brighton  professional, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  best  player  up  to 
1849,  was  196  points,  and  another  player  in 
the  same  town,  named  Bedford,  made   157. 
Then  John  Roberts,  senior,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  his  best  break  of  346  was  for 
many  years  considered  unsurpassable.     But 
those  feats   are  as   nothing  to  recent  per- 
formances.      Cook    has    made    936,    John 
Roberts,  junior,  1,100,  Mitchell  1,863,  while 
Peall  has  reached  the  astonishing  total  of 
2,143.     In  the  spot-barred  game  the  figures 
of    these    fine   players    vary    a    little,    for 
Roberts   heads   the  list  with  690,  followed 
by  Cook  with  462,  Peall  322  and  Mitchell 
312.     As    to    consecutive     spot-strokes    it 
may   be  noted  that  while   Kentfield  never 
made    more    than    57    spot-strokes.     Cook 
has  made   270,  and  Peall  548,  while  more 
have  been  made    in   practice    by  Mitchell 
who  achieved  612.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the    professional    players    of    to-day    have 
positively  made  a  number  of   single  spot- 
strokes  exceeding  the  largest  break  of  John 
Roberts,  senior,  who  was  billiard  champion 
for   twenty  years.     Taking  that   fact  into 
consideration,  and  seeing  that   Peall  came 
near  to  beating  his  own  record  the  other  day, 
it  would  seem  that  the  breaks  of  the  future 
will  only  be  measured  by  the  physical  en- 
durance of  the  players. 

Descriptions  of  the  various  games  played 
on  a  billiard-table  do  not  oome  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  We  will  conclude  with 
a  bit  of  advice  to  young  players  given  by 
an  old  writer  which  is  worth  remembering 
— "  Every  inordinate  affection  of  the  mind," 
he  says,  **  immoderate  bursts  of  passion,  and 
even  the  fretting  at  trifiing  disappointments 
in  his  game,  are  usually  found  prejudicial  t« 
the  player;  his  nerves  being  affected,  it 
becomes  impossible  for  him  to  make  his 
stroke  with  that  steadiness  and  nicety  the 
game  requires."  If  the  beginner  remembers 
that,  inscribes  Dum  spiro  apero  on  his  cue,  and 
above  all  practises  assiduously  he  need  never 
despair  of  becoming  proficient  in  that  most 
fascinating  of  all  recreations. — •'  Le  Jcu 
Roycd  de  BiUa/rdr 

H.  Savile  Clabke. 
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CHAPTER  XX  (coniiuued). 

E  WAS  terribly  ongiy,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  ideas 
were  confused,  so  that  he 
hardlj    understood  any- 
thing but  the  main  point 
of  her  story,  that  she  had 
been    with   Uouache  on 
that  night  when  Corona 
had  brought  her  home.     He  began  to  reason 
again.     Corona  knew  the  truth,  of  course, 
and  her  husband  knew  it  too.     Montevarcbi 
realized  that  he  had  already  taken  his  revenge 
for  their  complicity,  before  knowing  that  they 
bad  injured  him,     His   overwrought  brain 
was  scarcely  capable  of    receiving  another 
impression.    He  laughed  aloud  in  a  way  that 
was  almost  hysterical. 

"  All !  "  he  cried  in  sudden  exultation. 
"  AU — even  to  their  name— but  the  other 
'  — "  His  face  changed  quickly  and  he 
sank  into  his  chair  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  as  be  thought  of  all  be  bad  lost 
through  Faustina's  folly.    And  yet,  the  harm 

might  bo  repaired — no  one  knew  except ■ 

He  looked  up  and  saw  that  Meschini  had 
returned,  and  was  standing  before  him,  as 
though  waiting  to  be  addressed.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  librarian's  appearance  made  the 
prince  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  back,"  said  Meschini. 
"  The  matter  we  were  discussing  cannot  be 
put  off,  and  I  have  come  back  to  ask  you  to 
be  good  enough  to  pay  the  money." 

Hontevarchi  was  nervous  and  bad  lost  the 
calm  tone  of  superiority  be  had  maintained 
before  his  interview  with  Faustina.  The 
idea  of  losing  Frangipani,  too,  made  his 
avarice  assert  itself  very  strongly. 

■  Copyright  1868  by 


"  I  told  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  refused 
altogether  to  talk  with  you,  so  long  as  you 
addressed  me  in  that  tone.  I  repeat  it. 
Leave  me,  and  when  you  have  recovered 
your  manners  1  will  give  you  something  for 
yourself.  You  will  get  nothing  so  long  as 
you  demand  it  as  though  it  were  a  right." 

"I  will  not  leave  this  room  without  the 
money,"  answered  Meschini,  resolutely.  The 
bell  was  close  to  the  door.  The  librarian 
placed  himself  between  the  prince  and  both. 

"  Leave  the  room  ! "  cried  Montevarchi, 
trembling  with  anger.  He  had  so  long  de- 
spised Meschini,  that  the  eidiibition  of 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  latter  did  not 
frighten  him. 

The  librarian  stood  before  the  bell  and  the 
latch  of  the  door,  his  long  arms  banging  down 
by  bis  sides,  bis  face  yellow,  his  eyes  red. 
Any  one  might  have  seen  that  he  was  growing 
dangerous.  Instead  of  repeating  his  ref  usu 
to  go,  he  looked  steadily  at  his  employer  and 
a  disagreeable  smile  played  upon  his  ugly 
features.  MoDtevarcbi  saw  it  and  his  fury 
boiled  over.  He  laid  bis  hands  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair  as  though  he  would  rise,  and  in 
that  moment  he  would  have  been  capable  of 
striking  Meschini  as  he  bad  struck  Faustina. 
Meschini  shufOed  forward  and  held  up  his 

"  Do  not  be  violent,"  be  said,  in  a  tow 
voice.    "  I  am  not  your  daughter,  you  know." 

Montevarchi's  jaw  dropped,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  chair  again. 

"  You  listened — you  saw "  he  gasped. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Will  you  pay  me  1  I  am 
desperate,  and  I  will  have  it.  You  and  your 
miserable  secrets  are  mine,  and  I  will  have 
my  price.  1  only  want  the  sum  you  promised. 
I  shall  be  rich  in  a  few  days,  for  I  have 
'.  Marion  Crawford, 
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entered  into  an  affair  in  which  I  shall  ^et 
millions,  as  many  as  you  have  perhaps.  But 
the  money  must  be  paid  to-morrow  morning 
or  I  am  ruined,  and  you  must  give  it  to  me. 
Do  you  heart  Do  you  understand  that  I 
will  have  what  is  miner' 

At  this  incoherent  speech,  Montevarchi 
recovered  something  of  his  former  nerve. 
There  was  something  in  Meschini's  language 
that  sounded  like  argument,  and  to  argue 
was  to  temporise.  The  prince  changed  his 
tone. 

**  But,  my  dear  Meschini,  how  could  you 
be  so  rash  as  to  go  into  a  speculation  when 
you  knew  that  the  case  might  not  be  decided 
for  another  week  ?  You  are  really  the  most 
rash  man  I  ever  knew.  I  cannot  undertake 
to  guarantee  your  speculations.  I  will  be 
just.  I  have  told  you  that  I  would  give  you 
two  thousand " 

"Twenty  thousand!"  Meschini  came  a 
little  nearer. 

"  Not  a  single  baiocco  if  you  are  exorbit- 
ant." 

"Twenty  thousand  hard,  good  scudi  in 
cash,  I  tell  you.  No  more,  but  no  less 
either."  The  librarian's  hands  were  clenched, 
and  he  breathed  hard,  while  his  red  eyes 
stared  in  a  way  that  began  to  frighten 
Montevarchi. 

"  No,  no,  be  reasonable  !  My  dear  Meschini, 
pray  do  not  behave  in  this  manner.  You 
almost  make  me  believe  that  you  are  theaten- 
ing  me.  I  assure  you  that  I  desire  to  do 
what  is  just- " 

"  Give  me  the  money  at  once ^' 

"  But  I  have  not  so  much — ^murder !  I  Ah 
— gh-gh— " 

Arnoldo  Meschini' s  long  arms  had  shot  out 
and  his  hands  had  seized  the  prince's  throat 
in  a  grip  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
There  lurked  a  surprising  strength  in  the 
librarian's  round  shoulders,  and  his  energy 
was  doubled  by  a  fit  of  anger  that  amounted 
to  insanity.  The  old  man  rocked  and  swayed 
in  his  chair,  and  grasped  at  the  green  table- 
cover,  but  Meschini  had  got  behind  him  and 
pressed  his  fingers  tighter  and  tighter.  His 
eye  rested  upon  Faustina's  handkerchief 
that  lay  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  His  victim 
was  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  but  the  handker- 
chief would  do  the  job  better.  Meschini  kept 
his  grip  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
snatched  up  the  bit  of  linen.  He  drew  it 
tight  round  the  neck  and  wrenched  at  the 
knot  with  his  yellow  teeth.  There  was  a 
convidsive  struggle,  followed  by  a  long 
interval  of  quiet.  Then  another  movement, 
less  violent  this  time,  another  and  another, 
and  then  Meschini  felt  the  body  collapse  in 


his  grasp.  It  was  over.  Montevarchi  was 
dead.  Meschini  drew  back  against  the  book- 
cases, trembling  in  every  joint.  He  scarcely 
saw  the  objects  in  the  room,  for  his  head 
swam  and  his  senses  failed  him,  from  horror 
and  from  the  tremendous  physical  effort  he 
had  made.  Then  in  an  instant  he  realised 
what  he  had  done,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  deed  suggested  themselves. 

He  had  not  meant  to  kill  the  prince.  So 
long  as  he  had  kept  some  control  of  his  actions 
he  had  not  even  meant  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  him.  But  he  had  the  nature  of  a 
criminal,  by  turns  profoundly  cunning  and 
foolishly  rash.  A  fatal  influence  had  pushed 
him  onward  so  soon  as  he  had  raised  his  arm, 
and  before  he  was  thoroughly  conscious  of 
his  actions  the  deed  was  done.  Then  came 
the  fear  of  consequences,  then  again  the 
diabolical  reasoning  which  intuitively  fore- 
sees the  immediate  results  of  murder,  and 
provides  against  them  at  once. 

"  Nobody  knows  that  I  have  been  here. 
Nothing  is  mLssing.  No  one  knows  about 
the  forgery.  No  one  will  suspect  me.  There 
is  po  one  in  the  library  nor  in  the  corridor. 
The  handkerchief  is  not  mine.  If  it  was 
not  his  own  it  was  Donna  Faustina's.  No  one 
will  suspect  her.     It  will  remain  a  mystery." 

Meschini  went  towards  the  door  through 
which  he  had  entered  and  opened  it.  He 
looked  back  and  held  his  breath.  The 
prince's  head  had  fallen  forward  upon  his 
hands  as  they  lay  on  the  table,  and  the  atti- 
tude was  that  of  a  man  overcome  by  despair, 
but  not  that  of  a  dead  body.  The  librarian 
glanced  round  the  room.  There  was  no 
trace  of  a  struggle.  The  position  of  the 
furniture  had  not  been  changed,  nor  had 
anything  fallen  on  the  floor.  Meschini  went 
out  and  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him» 
leaving  the  dead  man  alone. 

The  quiet  afternoon  sun  fell  upon  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
cast  a  melancholy  reflection  into  the  dismal 
chamber  where  Prince  Montevarchi  had 
passed  so  many  hours  of  his  life,  and  in 
which  that  life  had  been  cut  short  so  sud- 
denly. On  the  table  before  his  dead  hands 
lay  the  copy  of  the  verdict,  the  testimony  of 
his  last  misdeed,  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
had  paid  the  forfeit  upon  the  very  day  it 
was  due.  It  lay  there  like  the  superscrip- 
tion upon  a  malefactor's  gallows  in  ancient 
times,  the  advertisement  of  the  reason  of  his 
death  to  all  who  chose  to  inquire.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  save  the  noise  that  rose 
faintly  and  at  intervals  from  the  narrow 
street  below,  the  cry  of  a  hawker,  the  song 
of    a  street-boy,   the  bark  of   a  dog.    To- 
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morrow  the  poor  body  would  be  mounted 
upon  a  magniiicent  catafalque,  surrounded 
by  the  pomp  of  a  princely  mourning, 
illuminated  by  hundreds  of  funeral  torches, 
an  object  of  aversion,  of  curiosity,  even  of 
jesty  perhaps,  among  those  who  bore  the 
prince  a  grudge.  Many  of  those  who  had 
known  him  would  come  and  look  on  his  dead 
face,  and  some  would  say  that  he  was 
changed  and  others  that  he  was  not  His 
wife  and  his  children  would,  in  a  few  hours, 
be  all  dressed  in  black,  moving  silently  and 
mournfully  and  occasionally  showing  a  little 
feeling,  though  not  more  than  would  be 
decent.  There  would  be  masses  sung,  and 
prayers  said,  and  his  native  city  would  hear 
the  tolling  of  the  heavy  bells  for  one  of  her 
greatest  personages.  All  this  would  be 
done,  and  more  also,  until  the  dead  prince 
should  be  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  marble 
floor  of  the  chapel  where  his  ancestors  lay 
side  by  side. 

But  to-day  he  sat  in  state  in  his  shabby 
chair,  his  head  lying  upon  that  table  over 
which  he  had  plotted  and  schemed  for  so 
many  years,  his  white  fingers  almost  touch- 
ing the  bit  of  paper  whereon  was  written 
the  ruin  of  the  Saracinesca. 

And  up  stairs  the  man  who  had  killed  him 
shuffled  about  the  library,  an  anxious  ex- 
pression on  his  yellow  face,  glancing  from 
time  to  time  at  his  hands  as  he  took  down 
one  heavy  volume  after  another,  practising 
in  solitude  the  habit  of  seeming  occupied,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares 
when  an  under-servant  should  be  sent  to« 
tell  the  insignificant  librarian  ot  what  had 
happened  that  day  in  Casa  Montevarchi. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Giovanni  came  home  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  found  Corona  sitting  by  the  fire  in  her 
boudoir.  She  had  known  that  he  would 
return  before  long,  but  had  not  anticipated 
his  coming  with  any  pleasure.  When  he 
entered  the  room  she  looked  up  quietly, 
without  a  smile,  to  assure  herself  that  it  was 
he  and  no  one  else.  She  said  nothing,  and 
he  sat  down  upon  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
placa  There  was  an  air  of  embarrassment 
about  their  meetings,  until  one  or  the  other 
had  made  some  remark  which  led  to  a  com- 
monplace conversation.  On  the  present 
occasion  neither  seemed  inclined  to  be  the 
first  speaker  and  for  some  minutes  they  sat 
opposite  to  each  other  in  silence.  Giovanni 
glanced  at  his  wife  from  time  to  time,  and 


once  she  turned  her  head  and  met  his  eyes. 
Her  expression  was  cold  and  grave  as  though 
she  wished  him  to  understand  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say.  He  thought  she  had  never 
been  so  beautiful  before.  The  firelight,  strik- 
ing her  face  at  an  upward  angle,  brought  out 
clearly  the  noble  symmetry  of  her  features, 
the  level  brow,  the  wide,  delicate  nostrils,  the 
even  curve  of  her  lips,  the  splendid  breadth 
of  her  smooth  forehead,  shaded  by  her 
heavy  black  hair.  She  seemed  to  feel  cold, 
for  i^e  sat  near  the  flames,  resting  one  foot 
upon  the  fender,  in  an  attitude  that  threw 
into  relief  the  perfect  curves  of  her  figure, 
as  she  bent  slightly  forward,  spreading  her 
hands  occasionally  to  the  blaze. 

"  Corona **  Giovanni  stopped  suddenly 

after  pronouncing  her  name,  as  though  he 
had  changed  his  mind  while  in  the  act  of 
speaking. 

"What  is  itr*  she  asked  indifEerently 
enough. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  away?  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  than  staying  here.'' 

She  looked  up  in  some  surprise.  She  had 
thought  of  travelling  more  than  once  of  late, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  to  make  a  journey 
together  would  be  only  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation.  There  would  be  of 
necessity  more  intimacy,  more  daily  converse 
than  the  life  in  Borne  forced  upon  her.  She 
shrank  from  the  idea  for  the  very  reason 
which  made  it  attractive  to  her  husband. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Why  should  we 
travel  t    Besides,  with  a  child  so  young " 

"  We  might  leave  Qrsino  at  home,"  sug- 
gested Giovanni.  He  was  not  prepared  for 
the  look  she  gave  him  as  she  replied.  *'  I 
will  certainly  not  consent  to  that." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  him  with 
you,  and  leave  me  here?  You  could  easily 
find  a  friend  to  go  with  you — even  my  father. 
He  would  enjoy  it  immensely." 

There  was  the  shortest  possible  pause  be- 
fore she  answered  him  this  time.  It  did  not 
escape  him,  for  he  expected  it. 

"  No.  I  will  not  do  that,  either.  I  do 
not  care  to  go  away.  Why  should  I,  and  at 
such  a  timef" 

"  I  think  I  will  go  alone,  in  that  case," 
said  Giovanni  quietly,  but  watching  her  face. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  him 
curiously  as  though  she  suspected  him  of 
laying  a  trap  for  her. 

"  You  say  nothing.     Is  silence  consent  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise." 

"You  do  not  answer  me.  Be  frank 
Corona.  Would  you  not  be  glad  to  be  left 
alone  for  a  time  ? " 

3  c  2 
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"  Why  do  you  insist  1 "  she  asked  with  a 
little  impatience.  *'  Are  you  trying  to  make 
me  say  something  that  I  shall  regret  f  '* 

"Would  you  regret  it,  if  it  were  said? 
Why  not  be  honest  1  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense relief  to  you  if  I  went  away.  I  could 
find  an  excellent  excuse  and  nobody  would 
guess  that  there  was  anything  wrong." 

"  For  that  matter — there  is  nothing  wrong. 
Of  course  no  one  would  say  anything." 

"I  know  you  will  think  that  I  have  no 
tact,"  Giovanni  observed  with  considerable 
justice. 

Corona  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the 
remark,  which  expressed  most  exactly  what 
she  herself  was  thinking. 
■  "  Frankly — I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  things  alone.  Do  you  not  think  so, 
too  1 " 

"  How  coolly  you  say  that ! "  exclaimed 
Giovanni  "  It  is  so  easy  for  you — so  hard 
for  me.  I  would  do  anything  you  asked, 
and  you  will  not  ask  anything,  because  you 
would  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  accept 
one  from  me.  Did  you  ever  really  love  me, 
Coronal  Is  it  possible  that  love  can  be 
killed  in  a  day,  by  a  word)  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  woman  alive  as  cold  as 
you  are  !  Is  it  anything  to  you  that  I 
should  suffer  as  I  am  suffering,  every  day  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  understand " 

"  No — that  is  true.  I  cannot  understand. 
I  was  base,  cowardly,  cruel — I  make  no  de- 
fence. But  if  I  was  all  that,  and  more  too, 
it  was  because  I  loved  you,  because  the  least 
suspicion  drove  me  mad,  because  I  could  not 
reason,  loving  you  as  I  did,  any  more  than  I 
can  reason  now.  Oh,  I  love  you  too  much, 
too  wholly,  too  foolishly  I  I  will  try  and 
change  and  be  another  man — so  that  I  may 
at  least  look  at  you  without  going  mad  1 " 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  went  towards  the 
door.  But  Corona  called  him  back.  The 
bitterness  of  his  words  and  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken  hurt  her,  and  made  her 
realise  for  a  moment  what  he  was  suffering. 

"  Giovanni — dear — do  not  leave  me  so — I 
am  unhappy,  too." 

*'  Axe  you  ] "  He  had  come  to  her  side 
and  stood  looking  down  into  her  eyes. 

**  Wretchedly  unhappy."  She  turned  her 
face  away  again.     She  could  not  help  it. 

"  You  are  unhappy,  and  yet  I  can  do 
nothing.     Why  do  you  call  me  back  ?  " 

"  If  I  only  could,  if  I  only  could !  "  she 
repeated  in  a  low  voice. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  Giovanni  could  hear  his  heart  beat 
loudly  and  irregularly. 

"  If  I  could  but  move  you  a  little  ! "  he 


said  at  last,  almost  inaudibly.     ''  If  I  could 
do  anything,  suffer  anything  for  you " 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully  and  then, 
as  though  afi-aid  that  she  had  given  him  pain, 
she  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  affectionately 
— affectionately,  not  lovingly.  It  was  as  cold 
as  ice.  She  sighed  and  once  more  turned 
away.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  old 
Pasquale  appeiared,  his  face  pale  with  fright. 

"Eccellenza,  a  note,  and  the  man  says 
that  Prince  Monte varchi  has  just  been  mur- 
dered, and  that  the  note  is  from  Donna 
Faustina,  and  the  police  are  in  the  Palazzo 
Montevarchi,  and  that  the  poor  princess  is 
dying,  Hud " 

Corona  had  risen  quickly  with  a  cry  of 
astonishment.  Giovanni  had  taken  the  letter 
and  stood  staring  at  the  servant  as  though 
he  believed  that  the  man  was  mad.  Then 
he  glanced  at  the  address  and  saw  that  it 
was  for  his  wife. 

"  Faustina  is  accused  of  the  murder ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  must  go  to  her  at  once. 
The  carriage,  Pasquale,  instantly !  " 

"  Faustina  Montevarchi — killed  her  own 
father ! "  cried  Giovanni  in  the  utmost 
astonishment. 

Corona  thrust  the  note  into  his  hands.  It 
only  contained  a  few  words  scrawled  in  an 
irregular  hand  as  though  written  in  great 
emotion. 

"  Of  course  it  is  some  horrible  mistake," 
said  Corona,  "  but  I  must  go  at  once." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  I  may  be  able  to 
give  some  help." 

Five  minutes  later,  they  wore  descending 
the  stairs.  The  carriage  was  not  ready,  and 
leaving  orders  for  it  to  follow  them  they 
went  out  into  the  street  and  took  a  passing 
cab.  Under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
they  acted  together  instinctively.  During 
the  short  drive  they  exchanged  but  few 
words,  and  those  only  expressive  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  catastrophe.  At  the  Palazzo 
Montevarchi  everything  was  already  in  con- 
fusion, the  doors  wide  open,  the  servants 
hurrying  aimlessly  hither  and  thither  with 
frightened  faces.  They  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  the  preliminary  examination  held 
by  the  prefect  of  police.  A  party  of  gen- 
darmes stood  together  in  the  antechamber 
talking,  while  one  of  their  number  moimted 
guard  at  the  door  with  a  drawn  sabre,  allow- 
ing no  one  to  leave  the  house.  A  terrified 
footman  led  Giovanni  and  Corona  to  the 
great  drawing-room. 

The  vast  chamber  was  lighted  by  a  single 
lamp  which  stood  upon  a  yellow  marble  pier- 
table,  and  cast  dim  shadows  on  the  tapestry 
of   the   walls.     The  old-fashioned   furniture 
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WHS  ranged  stiffly  around  the  room  as  usual ; 
the  air  was  damp  and  cold,  not  being  warmed 
even  by  the  traditional  copper  brazier.  The 
voices  of  the  group  of  persons  collected  within 
the  circle  of  the  light  sounded  hollow,  and 
echoed  strangely  in  the  huge  emptiness. 
Dominant  above  the  rest  were  heard  the 
hard  tones  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

**  I  can  assure  you/'  he  was  saying,  *'  that 
I  feel  the  greatest  regret  in  being  obliged  to 
assert  my  decision." 

Giovanni  and  Corona  came  forward,  and 
the  rest  made  way  for  them.  The  prefect 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  light  and  to  the 
table,  like  a  man  who  is  at  bay.  He  was 
of  middle  height,  very  dark,  and  inclining  to 
stoutness.  His  aquiline  features  and  his 
eyes,  round  in  shape,  but  half  veiled  by 
heavy  lids,  gave  him  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  owl.  When  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  harsh  and  mechanical,  and  he  always 
seemed  to  be  looking  just  over  the  head  of 
the  person  he  addressed.  He  made  no 
gestures  and  held  himself  very  straight. 

Opposite  him  stood  Faustina  Montevarchi, 
her  face  luminously  pale,  her  eyes  almost 
wild  in  their  fixed  expression.  She  held  her 
hands  clasped  before  her,  and  her  fingers 
worked  nervously.  Around  her  stood  her 
brothers  and  theii*  wives,  apparently  speech- 
less with,  horror,  crowding  together  like 
frightened  sheep  before  the  officer  of  the  law. 
Neithev  her  mother,  nor  Flavia,  nor  San 
Giacinto  accompanied  the  rest.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a  number  of  persons 
more  dumb  and  helpless  with  fear. 

"Oh,  Corona,  save  me!"  cried  Faustina, 
throvring  herself  into  her  friend's  arms  as 
soon  as  she  saw  her  face. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what 
has  occurred?"  said  Giovanni,  confronting 
the  prefect  sternly.  '*  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  accused  this  innocent  child 
of   murdering  her   father?     You  are  mad. 


sir 


!  " 


*'  Pardon  me,  Signor  Principe,  I  am  not 
mad,  and  no  one  can  regret  moro  than  I  what 
has  occurred  here,"  replied  the  other  in  loud, 
metallic  tones.  **  I  will  give  you  the  facts 
in  two  minutes.  Prince  Montevarchi  was 
found  dead  an  hour  ago — he  has  been 
dead  some  time.  He  had  been  strangled  by 
means  of  this  pocket-handkerchief — observe 
the  stains  of  blood — which  I  hold  as  part  of 
the  evidence.  The  Signoi'a  Donna  Faustina 
is  admitted  to  be  the  last  person  who  saw  the 
prince  aliva  She  admits,  furthermore,  that 
a  violent  scene  occurred  between  her  and  her 
father  this  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  which 
his  Excellency  struck  his  daughter,  doubtless 


in  the  way  of  paternal  correction — observe 
the  bruise  upon  the  young  lady's  mouth. 
There  is  also  another  upon  her  arm.  It  is 
clear  that,  being  young  and  vigorous  and 
remarkably  well  grown,  she  opposed  violence 
to  violence.  She  went  behind  him,  for  the 
piince  was  found  dead  in  lus  chair,  leaning 
forward  upon  the  table,  and  she  succeeded  in 
knotting  the  handkerchief  so  firmly  as  to 
produce  asphyxia  superinduced  by  strangula- 
tion without  suspension.  All  this  is  very 
clear.  I  have  examined  every  member  of  the 
household,  and  have  reluctantly  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  most  shocking  no  doubt  to 
these  pacifically  disposed  persons,  that  this 
young  lady  allowed  herself  to  be  so  far  carried 
away  by  her  feelings  as  to  take  the  life  of  her 
parent.  Upon  this  charge  I  have  no  coui^se 
but  to  arrest  her  person,  the  case  being  very 
clear,  and  to  convey  her  to  a  safe  place." 

Giovanni  could  scarcely  contain  his  WTath 
while  the  prefect  made  this  long  speech,  but 
he  was  resolved  to  listen  to  the  account  given 
without  interrupting  it.  When  the  man  had 
finished,  however,  h^  anger  burst  out. 

**  And  do  you  take  nothing  into  considera- 
tion," he  cried,  "  but  the  fact  that  the  prince 
was  strangled  with  that  handkerchief,  and 
that  there  had  been  some  disagreement  ben 
tween  him  and  his  daughter  in  the  course  of 
the  day?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you, 
who  ought  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  believe  it 
possible  that  this  delicate  child  could  take  a 
hale  old  gentleman  by  the  throat  and  throttle 
him  to  death  1  It  is  madness,  I  say  !  It  is 
absm'd  I " 

''It  is  not  absurd,"  answered  the  prefect, 
whose  mechanical  tone  never  changed  through- 
out the  conversation.  **  There  is  no  other 
explanation  for  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are 
undeniable.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
body?" 

''  There  are  a  thousand  explanations  each 
ten  thousand  times  as  reasonable  as  the  one 
you  offer.  He  was  probably  murdered  by  a 
servant  out  of  spite,  or  for  the  sake  of  robbing 
him.  You  are  so  sure  of  your  idea  that  I 
daresay  you  did  not  think  of  seai'ching  the 
room  to  see  whether  anything  had  been  taken 
or  not." 

"  You  are  under  a  delusion.  Everything 
has  been  searched.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  well 
known  that  his  deceased  Excellency  never 
kept  money  in  the  house.  There  was  con- 
sequently nothing  to  take." 

•*Then  it  was  done  out  of  spite,  by  a 
servant,  unless  some  one  got  in  through  the 
window." 

"  No  one  could  get  in  through  the  window. 
It  was  done  out  of  anger  by  this  young  lady." 
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**  I  tell  you  it  was  not ! "  cried  Qiovaiini, 
growing  furious  at  the  man's  obstinacy. 

**  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was," 
returned  the  prefect,  perfectly  unmoved. 

Giovanni  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor 
angrily  and  turned  away.  Faustina  had 
drawn  back  a  little  and  was  leaning  upon 
Corona's  arm  for  support,  while  the  latter 
spoke  words  of  comfort  in  her  ear,  such  words 
as  she  could  ^d  at  such  a  time.  A  timid 
murmur  of  approval  arose  from  the  others 
every  time  Giovanni  spoke,  but  none  of  them 
ventured  to  say  anything  distinctly.  Gio- 
vanni was  disgusted  with  them  all  and  turned 
to  the  young  girl  herself. 

"  Donna  Faustina,  will  you  tell  me  what 
you  know  ? " 

She  had  seemed  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
she  had  already  endured,  but  at  Sant'  llano's 
question,  she  straightened  herself  and  came 
forward  again  one  or  two  steps.  Giovanni 
thought  her  eyes  very  strange,  but  she  spoke 
collectedly  and  clearly. 

**  I  can  only  say  what  I  have  said  before," 
she  answered.  ''  My  father  sent  for  me  this 
afternoon,  I  should  think  about  three  o'clock. 
He  spoke  of  my  marriage,  which  he  has  been 
contemplating  some  time.  I  answered  that 
I  would  not  marry  Prince  Frangipani's  son, 
because "  she  hesitated. 

"  Because  ?  " 

''Because  I  love  another  man,"  she  con- 
tinued almost  defiantly.  ''A  man  who  is 
not  a  prince  but  an  artist." 

A  murmur  of  horror  ran  round  the  little 
group  of  the  girl's  relations.  She  glanced  at 
them  scomfufly. 

**  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,"  she  said.  '*  But 
I  would  not  tell  you  unless  it  were  necessary 
— to  make  you  understand  how  angry  he 
was.  I  forgot — he  had  called  my  mother, 
and  she  was  there.  He  sent  her  away. 
Then  he  came  back  and  struck  me  I  I  put 
my  handkerchief  to  my  mouth  because  it 
bled.  He  snatched  it  away  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor.  He  took  me  by  the  arm — he  was 
standing — I  wrenched  myself  out  of  his 
hands  and  ran  away,  because  I  was  afraid  of 
him.  I  did  not  see  him  again.  Beyond  this 
I  know  nothing." 

Giovanni  was  struck  by  the  concise  way 
in  which  Faustina  told  her  story.  It  was 
true  that  she  had  told  it  for  the  second  time, 
but,  while  believing  entirely  in  her  innocence, 
he  saw  that  her  manner  might  easily  have 
made  a  bad  impression  upon  the  prefect. 
When  she  had  done,  she  stood  still  a  moment. 
Then  her  hands  dropped  by  her  sides  and  she 
shrank  back  again  to  Corona  who  put  her 
arm  round  the  giii's  waist  and  supported  her. 


''  I  must  say  that  my  sister's  tale  seems 
clearly  true,"  said  the  feeble  voice  of  Ascanio 
Bellegra.  His  thin,  fair  beard  seemed  to 
tremble  as  he  moved  his  lips. 

"  Seems  ! "  cried  Corona  indignantly.  "  It 
is  true!  How  can  any  one  be  so  mcid  as  to 
doubt  it  1 " 

''  I  do  not  deny  its  truth,"  said  the  prefect, 
speaking  in  the  air.  "  1  only  8ay  that  the 
appearances  are  such  as  to  oblige  me  to  take 
steps " 

"If  you  lay  a  hand  on  her "  began 

Giovanni 

"  Do  not  threaten  me,"  interrupted  the 
other  calmly.     "  My  men  are  outside." 

Giovanni  had  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  menacing  gesture.  Immediately  Faustina's 
sisters-in-law  began  to  whimper  and  cry  with 
fright,  while  her  brothers  made  undecided 
movements  as  though  wishing  to  part  the 
two  angry  men,  but  afraid  to  come  within 
arm's  length  of  either. 

"  Giovanni  !  "  exclaimed  Corona.  '*  Do 
not  be  violent — ^it  is  of  no  use.  Hear  me," 
she  added,  turning  towards  the  prefect,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  gesture  that 
seemed  to  shield  Faustina. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  Signora  Principessa, 
but  my  time  is  valuable." 

**  Hear  me — I  wiU  not  detain  you  long. 
You  are  doing  a  very  rash  and  dangerous 
thing  in  trying  to  arrest  Donna  Faustina,  a 
thing  you  may  repent  of.  You  are  no  doubt 
acting  as  you  believe  right,  but  your  heart 
must  tell  you  that  you  are  wrong.  Look  at 
her  face.  She  is  a  delicate  child.  Has  she 
the  features  of  a  murderess  f  She  is  brave 
against  you,  because  you  represent  a  horrible 
idea  against  which  her  whole  nature  revolts, 
but  can  you  believe  that  she  has  the  courage 
to  do  such  a  deed,  the  bad  heart  to  wSl 
it,  or  the  power  to  carry  it  out?  Think  of 
what  took  place.  Her  father  sent  for  ber 
suddenly.  He  insisted  roughly  on  a  marriage 
she  detests.  What  woman  would  not  put  out 
her  whole  strength  to  resist  such  tyranny  f 
What  woman  would  submit  quietly  to  be 
matched  with  a  man  she  loathes  t  She  said, 
'  I  will  not.'  She  even  told  her  father  and 
mother,  together,  that  she  loved  another  man. 
Her  mother  left  the  room,  her  mother,  the 
only  one  from  whom  she  might  have  expected 
support.  She  was  alone  with  her  father,  and 
he  was  angry.  Was  he  an  enfeebled  invalid, 
confined  to  his  chair,  broken  with  years,  in- 
capable of  an  effort)  Ask  his -children.  We 
all  knew  him  welL  He  was  not  very  old,  he 
was  tall,  erect,  even  strong  for  his  years. 
He  was  angry,  beside  himself  with  disap 
pointment.      He  rises  from  bis  chair,   he 
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seizes  her  by  the  arm,  he  strikes  her  in  the 
face  with  his  other  hand.  Yqu  say  that  he 
struck  her  when  he  was  seated.  It  is  im- 
possible— could  she  not  have  drawn  back, 
avoiding  the  blow?  Would  the  blow  itself 
have  had  such  force  ?  No.  He  was  on  his 
feet,  a  tall,  angry  man,  holding  her  by  one 
arm.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  she,  a  frail 
child,  could  have  had  the  physical  strength 
to  force  him  back  to  his  seat,  to  hold  him 
there  while  she  tied  that  handkerchief  round 
his  neck,  to  resist  and  suppress  his  struggles 
until  he  was  dead  f  Do  you  think  that  such 
a  man  would  die  easily  f  Do  you  think  that 
to  send  him  out  of  the  world  it  would  be 
enough  to  put  your  fingers  to  his  throat — 
such  little  fingers  as  these  1 "  she  held  up 
Faustina's  passive  hand  in  her  own,  before 
their  eyes.  '*  A  man  does  not  die  in  an 
instant  by  strangling.  He  struggles,  he 
strikes  desperate  blows,  he  turns  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  twisting  himself  with  all  his 
might.  Ck>uld  this  chOd  have  held  him !  I 
ask  it  of  your  common  sense.  I  ask  of  your 
heart  whether  a  creature  that  God  has  made 
so  fair,  so  beautiful,  so  innocent,  could  do  such 
terrible  work.  The  woman  who  could  do 
such  things  would  bear  the  sign  of  her  bad- 
ness in  her  face,  and  the  fear  of  what  she 
had  done  in  her  soul.  She  would  tremble, 
she  would  have  tried  to  escape,  she  would 
hesitate  in  her  story,  she  would  contradict 
herself,  break  down,  attempt  to  shed  false 
tears,  act  as  only  a  woman  who  has  com- 
mitted a  great  fbrst  great  crime  could  act. 
And  this  child  stands  here,  submitted  to  this 
fearful  ordeal,  defended  by  none,  but  defend- 
ing herself  with  the  whole  innocence  of  her 
natiire,  the  glory  of  truth  in  her  eyes,  the 
self-conscious  courage  of  a  stainless  life  in  her 
heart.  Is  this  assumed  ?  Is  this  put  on  1 
You  have  seen  murderers — it  is  your  office 
to  see  them — did  you  ever  see  one  like  her  f 
Do  you  not  know  the  outward  tokens  of 
guilt  when  they  are  before  your  eyes  %  You 
would  do  a  thing  that  is  monstrous  in  ab- 
surdity, monstrous  in  cruelty,  revolting  to 
reason,  outrageous  to  every  instinct  of  human 
nature.  Search,  inquire,  ask  questions,  arrest 
whom  you  will,  but  leave  this  child  in  peace, 
this  child,  with  her  angel  face,  her  fearless 
eyes,  her  guiltless  heart !  " 

Encouraged  by  Corona's  determined  manner 
as  well  as  by  the  good  sense  of  her  argu- 
ments, the  timid  flock  of  relations  expressed 
their  approval  audibly.  Giovanni  looked  at 
his  wife  in  .some  surprise  ;  for  he  had  never 
heard  her  make  so  long  a  speech  before,  and 
had  not  suspected  her  of  the  ability  she 
displayed.     He  was  proud   of    her  in  that 


moment  and  moved  nearer  to  her,  as  though 
ready  to  support  every  word  she  had  uttered. 
The  prefect  alone  stood  unmoved  by  her 
eloquence.  He  was  accustomed  in  his  pro- 
fession to  hear  far  more  passionate  appeals  to 
his  sensibilities,  and  he  was  moreover  a  man 
who,  being  obliged  generally  to  act  quickly, 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  acting  upon  the 
first  impulse  of  his  intelligence.  For  a  moment 
his  heavy  lids  were  raised  a  little,  either  in 
astonishment  or  in  admiration,  but  no  other 
feature  of  his  face  betrayed  that  he  was 
touched. 

**  Signora  Principessa,*'  he  said  in  his  usual 
tone,  **  those  are  arguments  which  may  be 
used  with  propriety  by  the  persons  who  will 
defend  the  accused  before  t^  tribunals " 

Giovanni  laughed  in  his  face. 

''Do  you  suppose,  seriously,  that  Donna 
Faustina  will  ever  be  brought  to  trial  ?  "  he 
asked,  scornfully.  The  prefect  kept  his 
temper  wonderfully  well. 

''  It  is  my  business  to  suppose  so,"  he 
answered.  "  I  am  not  the  law,  nor  his  Emin- 
ence, either,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  weigh  the 
defence,  or  listen  to  appeals  for  mercy.  I  act 
upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  it  is  for  me  to 
judge  whether  the  facts  are  likely  to  support 
me.  My  reputation  depends  upon  my  judg- 
ment and  upon  nothing  else.  The  fate  of  the 
accused  depends  upon  a  number  of  considera- 
tions with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  must 
tell  you  plainly  that  this  interview  must  come 
to  an  end.  I  am  very  patient.  I  wish  to  over- 
look nothing.  Arguments  are  of  no  avaiL  If 
there  is  any  better  evidence  to  offer  against 
any  one  else  in  this  house,  I  am  here  to  take 
note  of  it." 

He  looked  coolly  round  the  circle  of 
listeners.  Faustina's  relations  shrank  back 
a  little  under  his  glance. 

''  Not  being  able  to  find  any  person  here 
who  appears  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  and 
having  found  enough  to  justify  me  in  my 
course,  I  intend  to  remove  this  young  lady 
at  once  to  the  TerminL" 

,  **  You  shall  not ! "  said  Giovanni,  placing 
himself  in  front  of  him  in  a  threatening 
attitude.  '*  If  you  attempt  anything  of  the 
sort,  I  will  have  you  in  prison  yourself  before 
morning." 

**  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Signer  Principe.  You  cannot  oppose  ma  I 
have  an  armed  force  here  to  obey  my  orders, 
and  if  you  attempt  forcible  opposition  I  shall 
be  obhged  to  take  you  also,  very  much 
against  my  will.  Donna  Faustina  Monte- 
varchi,  I  have  the  honour  to  arrest  you.  I 
trust  you  will  make  no  resistance." 

The  semi-comic  phrase  fell  from  his  lips  in 
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the  professional  tone;  in  speaking  of  the 
arrest  as  an  honour  to  himself,  he  was 
making  an  attempt  to  be  civil  according  to 
his  lights.  He  made  a  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  young  girl,  but  Giovanni 
seized  him  firmly  by  the  wrist.  He  made 
no  effort  to  release  himself,  however,  but 
stood  still. 

"  Signor  Principe,  be  good  enough  to  let 
go  my  hand." 

"You  shall  not  touch  her,"  answered 
Giovanni,  not  relinquishing  his  grasp.  He 
was  beginning  to  be  dangerous. 

"Signor  Piincipe,  release  me  at  once!" 
said  the  prefect  in  a  commanding  tone. 
"  Very  well,  I  will  call  my  men,"  he  added, 
producing  a  small  silver  whistle  with  his 
free  hand  and  putting  it  to  his  lips.  "  If  I 
call  them,  I  shall  have  to  send  you  to  prison 
for  hindering  me  in  the  execution  of  my 
duty,"  he  said,  fixing  his.  eyes  on  Giovanni 
and  preparing  to  sound  the  call. 

Giovanni's  blood  was  up,  and  he  would 
not  have  let  the  man  go.  At  that  moment,, 
however,  Faustina  broke  from  Corona's  arms 
and  sprang  forward.  With  one  hand  she 
pushed  back  Sant'  Ilario ;  with  the  other  she 
seized  the  whistle. 

"  I  will  go  with  you ! "  she  cried,  speaking 
to  the  prefect.  "  I  will  go  with  him ! "  she 
repeated,  turning  to  Giovanni.  "It  is  a 
horrible  mistake,  but  it  is  useless  to  oppose 
him  any  longer.  I  will  go,  I  say  ! "  An 
hysterical  chorus  of  cries  from  her  relations 
greeted  this  announcement. 

Giovanni  made  a  last  effort  to  prevent  her 
from  fultilling  her  intention.  He  was  too 
much  excited  to  see  how  hopeless  the  situation 
really  was,  and  his  sense  of  justice  was 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  the  indignity. 

"  Donna  Faustina,  I  implore  you ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  can  still  prevent  this  outrage 
— ^you  must  not  go.  I  will  find  the  cardinal 
and  explain  the  mistake — he  will  send  an 
order  at  once."  * 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  the  prefect. 
"He  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Besides, 
■you  cannot  leave  this  house  without  my 
permission.     The  doors  are  all  guarded." 

"But  you  cannot  refuse  that  request," 
objected  Corona,  who  had  not  spoken  during 
the  altercation.  "  It  will  not  take  half  an 
hour  for  my  husband  to  see  his  Eminence 
and  get  the  order " 

"  Nevertheless  I  refuse,"  replied  the  official 
firmly.  "  Donna  Faustina  must  go  with  me 
at  once.  You  are  interfering  uselessly  and 
making  a  useless  scandal.  My  mind  is 
made  up." 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  her,"  said  Corona, 


pressing  the  girl  to  her  side  and  bestowing^  a 
contemptuous  glance  on  the  cowering  figures 
around  her. 

By  this  time  her  sisters-in-law  had  fallen 
into  their  respective  husbands'  arms,  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  w^hether  the  men  or  the 
women  were  more  hopelessly  hystericaL 
Giovanni  relinquished  the  contest  reluctantly, 
seeing  that  he  was  altogether  overmatched 
by  the  prefect's  soldiers. 

"  I  will  go  too,"  he  said.  "  You  cannot 
object  to  our  taking  Donna  Faustina  in  our 
carriage." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  that.  But  male 
visitors  are  not  allowed  inside  the  Termini 
prison  after  dark.  The  Signora  Principessa 
may  spend  the  night  there  if  it  is  her  plea- 
sure. I  will  put  a  gendarme  in  your 
carriage  to  avoid  informality." 

"I  presume  you  will  accept  my  promise 
to  conduct  Donna  Faustina  to  the  place," 
observed  Giovanni.     The  prefect  hesitated. 

"  It  is  informal,"  he  said  at  last,  "  but  to 
oblige  you  I  will  do  it.  You  give  your 
word  1 " 

"Yes — since  vou  are  able  to  use  force. 
We  act  under  protest.  You  will  remember 
that." 

Faustina's  courage  did  not  forsake  her  at 
the  last  moment.  She  kissed  each  of  her 
brothers  and  each  of  her  sisters-in-law  as 
affectionately  as  though  they  had  offered  to 
bear  her  company.  There  were  many  loud 
cries  and  sobs  and  protestations  of  devotion, 
but  no  one  proposed  to  go  with  her.  The 
only  one  who  would  have  been  bold  enough 
was  Flavia,  and  even  if  she  had  been  present 
she  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  perform 
such  an  act  of  unselfishness.  Faustina  and. 
Corona,  Giovanni  and  the  prefect  left  the 
room  together. 

"  I  will  have  you  in  prison  before  morn- 
ing," said  Sant'  Ilario  fiercely,  in  the  ear  of 
the  official,  as  they  reached  the  outer  hall. 

The  prefect  luado  no  reply,  but  raised  his 
shoulders  almost  imperceptibly  and  smiled 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  pointed  silently  to 
the  gendarmes.  The  latter  formed  into  an 
even  rank  and  tramped  down  the  stairs  after 
the  four  persons  whom  they  accompanied. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Termini,  Faustina  with  her 
friends  in  Sant'  Ilario's  carriage,  the  prefect 
in  his  little  brougham,  the  soldiers  on  their 
horses,  trotting  steadily  along  in  a  close 
squad. 

Faustina  sat  leaning  her  head  upon 
Corona's  shoulder,  while  Giovanni  looked  out 
of  the  window  into  the  dark  streets,  his  rage 
boiling  within  him»  and  all  the  hotter  be- 
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cause  he  was  powerlesd  to  change  the  course 
of  events.  From  time  to  time  he  uttered 
savage  ejaculations  which  promised  ill  for 
the  prefect's  future  peace,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next,  but  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  rolling  upon  the  uneven  paving- 
stones  prevented  his  voice  from  reaching 
the  two  women. 

''Dear  child/'  said  Corona,  ''do  not  be 
frightened.  You  shall  be  free  to-night  or 
in  the  morning — I  will  not  leave  you.*' 

Faustina  was  silent,  but  pressed  her 
friend's  hand  again  and  again,  as  though 
she  understood.  She  herself  was  overcome 
by  a  strange  wonderment  which  made  her 
almost  incapable  of  appreciating  what  hap- 
pened to  her.  She  felt  very  much  as  she 
had  felt  once  before,  on  the  night  of  the 
insurrection,  when  she  had  found  herself 
lying  upon  the  pavement  before  the  half- 
ruined  barracks,  stunned  by  the  explosion, 
unable  for  a  time  to  collect  her  senses,  sup- 
ported only  by  her  physical  elasticity,  which 
was  yet  too  young  to  be  destroyed  by  any 
moral  shock. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ox  the  following  morning  all  Rome  rang 
with  the  news  that  the  Saracinesca  had  lost 
their  title,  and  that  Faustina  Montevarchi 
had  murdered  her  father.  No  one  con- 
nected the  two  events,  but  the  shock  to  the 
public  mind  was  so  tremendous  that  almost 
any  incredible  tale  would  have  been  believed. 
The  story,  as  it  was  generally  told,  set  forth 
that  Faustina  had  gone  mad  and  had 
strangled'  her  father  in  his  sleep.  Every 
one  agreed  in  affirming  that  he  had  been 
found  dead  with  her  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  neck.  It  was  further  stated  that  the 
young  girl  was  no  longer  in  the  Palazzo 
Montevarchi,  but  had  been  transferred  to 
the  women's  prison  at  the  Termini,  pending 
further  examination  into  the  details  of  ^the 
case.  The  Palazzo  Montevarchi  was  draped 
in  black,  and  before  night  funeral  hatch- 
ments were  placed  upon  the  front  of  the 
parish  church  bearing  the  Montevarchi  arms. 
No  one  was  admitted  to  the  palace  upon  any 
pretext  whatever,  though  it  was  said  that 
San  Giacinto  and  Flavia  had  spent  the  night 
there.  No  member  of  the  family  had  been 
seen  by  any  one,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know 
exactly  whence  the  various  items  of  informa- 
tion had  been  derived. 

Strange  to  say,  every  word  of  what  was 
repeated  so  freely  was  true,  excepting  that 


part  of  the  tale  which  accused  Faustina  of 
having  done  the  deed.  What  had  taken 
place  up  to  the  time  when  Corona  and  Gio- 
vanni had  come  may  be  thus  briefly  told. 

Prince  Montevarchi  had  been  found  dead 
by  the  servant  who  came  to  bring  a  lamp  to 
the  study,  towards  evening,  when  it  grew 
dark.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed, 
which  lasted  until  the  prefect  of  the  police 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  police 
officials.  The  handkerchief  was  examined  and 
identified.  Thereupon,  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  practice  of  that  day,  the  prefect  had 
announced  his  determination  of  taking 
Faustina  into  custody.  The  law  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  first  piece  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  presented  itself  must  be  acted 
upon  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  A  few 
questions  had  shown  immediately  that 
Faustina  was  the  last  person  who  had  seen 
Montevarchi  alive.  The  young  girl  exhibited 
a  calmness  which  suprised  every  one.  She 
admitted  that  her  father  had  been  angry  with 
her  and  had  struck  her,  but  she  denied  all 
knowledge  of  his  death.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  she  fearlessly  told  the  truth,  so 
fearlessly  as  to  prejudice  even  her  own  family 
with  regard  to  her.  Even  the  blood  on  the 
handkerchief  was  against  her,  though  she 
explained  that  it  was  her  own,  and  although 
the  bruise  on  her  lip  bore  out  the  statement. 
The  prefect  was  inexorable.  He  explained 
that  Faustina  could  be  taken  pnvately  to  the 
Termini,  and  that  the  family  might  use  its 
influence  on  the  next  day  to  procure  her  im- 
mediate release,  but  that  his  duty  compelled 
him  for  the  present  to  secure  her  person,  that 
he  was  responsible,  that  he  was  only  doing 
his  duty,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  consternation  of  the  family  may  be 
imagined.  The  princess  broke  down  com- 
pletely under  what  seemed  very  like  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  San  Giacinto  and  Flavia  were 
not  to  be  found  at  their  house,  and  as,  the 
carriage  had  not  returned,  nobody  knew 
where  they  were.  The  wives  of  Faustina's 
brothers  shut  themselves  up  in  their  rooms 
and  gave  way  to  hysterical  tears,  while  the 
brothers  themselves  seemed  helpless  to  do 
anything  for  their  sister. 

Seeing  herself  abandoned  by  every  one 
Faustina  had  sent  for  Corona  Saracinesca. 
It  was  the  wisest  thing  she  could  have  done. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Corona  and  her 
husband  entered  the  room  together.  The 
violent  scene  which  followed  has  been  already 
described,  in  which  Giovanni  promised  the 
prefect  of  police  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
intention  of  nrrestins^   Faustina^  he   should 
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himself  be  lodged  in  the  Carceri  Nuove  in 
twelve  hours.  But  the  prefect  had  got  the 
better  of  the  situation,  being  accompanied  by 
an  armed  force  which  Giovanni  was  powerless 
to  oppose.  All  that  could  be  obtained  had 
been  that  Giovanni  and  Ck>rona  should  take 
Faustina  to  the  Termini  in  their  carriage, 
and  that  Corona  should  stay  with  the  un- 
fortunate young  girl  all  night  if  she  wished 
to  do  so.     Giovanni  could  not  be  admitted. 

The  prison  of  the  Termini  was  under  the 
administration  of  an  order  of  nuns  devoted 
especially  to  the  care  of  prisoners.  The  pre- 
fect arrived  in  his  own  carriage  simultaneously 
with  the  one  which  conveyed  his  prisoner  and 
her  friends.  As  the  gate  was  opened  and  one 
of  the  sisters  appeared,  he  whispered  a  few 
words  into  her  ear.  She  looked  grave  at 
first,  and  then,  when  she  saw  Faustina's  angel 
face,  she  shook  her  head  incredulously.  The 
prefect  had  accomplished  his  duty,  however. 
The  prison-gates  closed  after  the  two  ladies, 
and  the  sentinel  outside  resumed  his  walk, 
while  the  carriages  drove  away,  the  one  con- 
taining the  officer  of  the  law  and  the  other 
Giovanni,  who  had  himself  driven  at  once  to 
the  Vatican,  in  spite  of  the  late  hour.  The 
great  cardinal  received  him  but,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, refused  an  order  of  release. 

The  sister  who  admitted  Corona  and 
Faustina  took  the  latter's  hand  kindly  and 
looked  into  her  face  by  the  light  of  the 
small  lantern  she  carried. 

*'  It  is  some  dreadful  mistake,  my  child," 
she  said.  **  But  I  have  no  course  but  to  obey. 
You  are  Donna  Faustina  Montevarchi  ? " 

"  Yes — ^this  is  the  Princess  Sant'  Ilario." 

"Will  you  come  with  met  I  will  give 
you  the  best  room  we  have — it  is  not  very 
like  a  prison." 

"  This  is,"  said  Faustina,  shuddering  at  the 
sight  of  the  massive  stone  walls,  quite  as 
much  as  from  the  dampness  of  the  night  air. 

"  Courage,  dear  I  "  whispered  Corona,  draw- 
the  girl's  slight  figure  close  to  her  and 
arranging  the  mantle  upon  her  shoulders. 
But  Corona  herself  was  uneasy  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  ghastly  adventure,  and  she  looked 
anxiously  forwaid  into  the  darkness  beyond 
the  nun's  lantern. 

At  last  they  found  themselves  in  a  small 
whitewashed  chamber,  so  small  that  it  was 
brightly  lighted  by  the  two  wicks  of  a  brass 
oil-lamp  on  the  table.  The  nun  left  them 
alone,  at  Corona's  request,  promising  to  re- 
turn in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Faustina  sat 
down  upon  the  edge  of  the  little  bed,  and 
Corona  upon  a  chair  beside  her.  Until  now, 
the  unexpected  excitement  of  what  had  passed 
during  the  last  three  or  four  hours  had  sus- 


tained the  young  girl.  Everything  that  had 
happened  had  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  a  dream 
until  she  found  herself  at  last  in  the  cell  of 
the  Termini  prison,  abandoned  by  every  one 
save  Corona.  Her  courage  broke  down.  8he 
threw  herself  back  upon  the  pillow  and  burst 
into  tears.  Corona  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  tried  to  comfort  her  as  well  as  she  could, 
wondering  inwardly  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  poor  child  been  brought  to  such 
a  place  alone. 

"What  have  I  done,  that  such  things 
should  happen  to  me)"  cried  Faustina  at 
last,  sitting  up  and  staring  wildly  at  her 
friend.'  Her  small  white  hands  lay  help- 
lessly in  her  lap  and  her  rich  brown  hair  was 
beginning  to  be  loosened  and  to  fall  upon 
her  shoulders. 

The  tears  stood  in  Corona's  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  her  infinitely  pathetic  that  this 
innocent  creature  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  victim  to  expiate  so  monstrous  a  crime. 

"  It  will  all  be  cleared  up  in  the  morning/* 
she  answered,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully  or 
at  least  hopefully.  "It  is  an  abominable 
mistake  of  the  prefect's.  I  will  not  leave 
you,  dear — take  heart,  we  will  talk — the 
nun  will  bring  you  something  to  eat — the 
night  will  soon  pass." 

"  In  prison ! "  exclaimed  Faustina,  in  ii 
tone  of  horror  and  despair,  not  heeding  what 
Corona  said. 

Try  and  fancy  it  is  not " 

And  my  father  dead ! "  She  seemed 
suddenly  to  realize  that  he  was  gone  for  ever. 
"  Poor  papa  I  poor  papa  I  "  she  moaned. 
"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  undutiful — ^indeed 
I  did  not — and  I  can  never  tell  you  so 
now " 

"  You  must  not  reproach  yourself,  darling," 
said  Corona,  trjring  to  soothe  her  and  to  draw 
the  pitiful  pale  face  to  her  shoulder,  while  she 
wound  her  arm  tenderly  about  the  young 
girl's  waist.  "  Pray  for  him,  Faustina,  but 
do  not  reproach  yourself  too  much.  After 
all^  dear,  he  was  unkind  to  you " 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that — ^he  is  dead  I "  She 
lowered  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper  as  she 
spoke,  and  an  expression  of  awe  came  over 
her  features.  "  He  is  dead,  Corona.  I  shall 
never  see  him  again — oh,  why  did  I  not  love 
him  more  1  I  am  frightened  when  I  think 
that  he  is  dead — who  did  it  ?  " 

The  question  came  suddenly,  and  Faustina 
started  and  shuddered.  Corona  pressed  her 
to  her  side  and  smoothed  her  hair  gently. 
She  felt  that  she  must  say  something,  but 
she  hardly  expected  that  Faustina  would 
understand  reason.  She  gathered  her  energy, 
however,  to  make  the  best  effort  in  her  power. 
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'*  Listen  to  me,  Faustina/'  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  authority,  "  and  try  and  see  all 
this  as  I  see  it.  It  is  not  right  that  you 
should  reproach  yourself,  for  you  have  had 
no  share  in  your  father's  death,  and  if  you 
parted  in  anger  it  was  his  fault,  not  yours. 
He  is  dead,  and  there  is  nothing  for  you  to 
do  hut  to  pray  that  he  may  rest  in  peace. 
You  have  been  accused  unjustly  of  a  deed 
which  any  one  might  see  you  were  physically 
incapable  of  doing.  You  will  be  released 
from  this  place  to-morrow  morning,  if  not 
during  the  night.  One  thing  is  absolutely 
necessary — you  must  be  calm  and  quiet,  or 
you  will  have  brain  fever  in  a  few  hours. 
Do  not  think  I  am  heartless,  dear.  A  worse 
thing  might  have  happened  to  you.  You 
have  been  suspected  by  an  ignorant  man  who 
will  pay  dearly  for  his  mistake ;  you  might 
have  been  suspected  by  those  you  love." 

Corona  sighed,  and  her  voice  trembled 
with  the  last  words.  To  her,  Faustina  was 
suffering  far  more  from  the  shock  to  her 
sensibilities  than  from  any  real  grief.  She 
knew  that  she  had  not  loved  her  father,  but 
the  horror  of  his  murder  and  the  fright  at 
being  held  accountable  for  it  were  almost 
enough  to  drive  her  mad.  And  yet  she  could 
not  be  suffering  what  Corona  had  suffered  in 
being  suspected  by  Giovanni,  she  had  not 
that  to  lose  which  Corona  had  lost,  the 
dominating  passion  of  her  life  had  not  been 
suddenly  burnt  out  in  the  agony  of  an  hour, 
she  was  only  the  victim  of  a  mistake  which 
could  have  no  consequences,  which  would 
leave  no  trace  behind.  But  Faustina  shivered 
and  turned  paler  still  at  Corona's  words. 

"  By  those  I  love  ?  Ah  no  !  Not  by  him 
— ^by  them  ! "  The  blood  rushed  to  her  white 
face,  and  her  hand  fell  on  her  friend's 
shoulder. 

Corona  heard  and  knew  that  the  girl  was 
thinking  of  Ajiastase.  She  wondered  vaguely 
whether  the  hot-headed  soldier  artist  had 
learned  the  news  and  what  he  would  do  when 
he  found  that  Faustina  was  lodged  in  a 
prison. 

"  And  yet — perhaps— oh  no  !  It  is  im- 
possible ! "  Her  sweet,  low  voice  broke 
again,  and  was  lost  in  passionate  sobbing. 

For  a  long  time  Corona  could  do  nothing 
to  calm  her.  The  tears  might  be  a  relief  to 
the  girl's  overwrought  faculties,  but  they 
were  most  distressing  to  hear  and  see. 

"Do  you  love  him  very  much,  dear?" 
asked  Corona,  when  the  paroxysm  began  to 
subside. 

"  I  would  die  for  him,  and  he  would  die 
for  me,"  answered  Faustina  simply,  but  a 
happy  smile   shone  through  her  grief  that 


told  plainly  how  much  dearer  to  her  was  he 
who  was  left  than  he  who  was  dead. 

"  Tell  me  about  him,"  said  Corona  softly. 
"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine " 

**  Indeed  he  is  !  You  do  not  know  how  he 
worships  you.  I  think  that  next  to  me  in 
the  world — but  then,  of  course,  he  could  not 
love  you — besides,  you  are  married." 

Corona  could  not  help  smiling,  and  yet 
there  was  a  sting  in  the  words,  of  which 
Faustina  could  not  dream.  Why  could  not 
Giovanni  have  taken  this  child's  straight- 
forward, simple  view,  which  declared  such 
a  thing  impossible — because  Corona  was 
married  1  What  a  wealth  of  innocent  belief 
in  goodness  was  contained  in  that  idea  I 
The  princess  began  to  discover  a  strange 
fascination  in  Unding  out  what  Faustina 
felt  for  this  man,  whom  she,  Corona,  bad 
been  suspected  of  loving.  What  could  it  be 
like  to  love  such  a  man  1  He  was  good-look- 
ing, clever,  brave,  even  interesting,  perhaps  ; 
but  to  love  him — Corona  suddenly  felt  that 
interest  in  the  analysis  of  his  character  which 
is  roused  in  us  when  we  are  all  at  once 
brought  into  the  coniidence  of  some  one  who 
can  tell  by  experience  what  we  should  have 
felt  with  regard  to  a  third  person,  who  has 
come  very  near  to  our  lives,  if  he  or  she  had 
really  become  a  part  of  our  existence. 
Faustina's  present  pain  and  sense  of  danger 
momentarily  disappeared  as  she  was  drawn 
into  talking  of  what  absorbed  her  whole 
nature,  and  Corona  saw  that  by  leading  the 
conversation  in  that  direction  she  might 
hope  to  occupy  the  girl's  thoughts. 

Faustina  seemed  to  forget  her  misfortunes 
in  speaking  of  Gouache,  and  Corona  listened, 
and  encouraged  her  to  go  on.  The  strong 
woman  who  had  suffered  so  much  saw 
gradually  unfolded  before  her  a  series  of 
pictures,  constituting  a  whole  tliat  was  new 
to  her.  She  comprehended  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  the  nature  of  an  innocent 
girl's  love,  and  there  was  something  in 
what  she  learned  that  softened  her  and 
brought  the  moisture  into  her  dark  eyes. 
She  looked  at  the  delicate  young  creature 
beside  her,  seated  upon  the  rough  bed,  her 
angelic  loveliness  standing  out  against  the 
cold  background  of  the  whitewashed  wall. 
The  outlines  seemed  almost  vaporous,  as 
though  melting  into  the  transparency  of 
the  quiet  air ;  the  gentle  brown  eyes  were 
at  once  full  of  suffering  and  full  of  love; 
the  soft,  thick  hair  fell  in  disorder  upon 
her  shoulders,  in  that  exquisite  disorder 
that  belongs  to  beautiful  things  in  nature 
when  they  are  set  free  and  fall  into  the 
position   which    is    essentially    their    own-; 
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her  white  fingers,  refined  and  expressive, 
held  Corona's  slender  olive  band,  pressing  it 
and  moving  as  they  touched  it,  with  every 
word  she  spoke.  Corona  almost  felt  that 
some  spiritual,  half  divine  being  had  glided 
down  from  another  world  to  tell  her  of  an 
angeFs  love. 

The  elder  woman  thought  of  her  own  life 
and  compared  it  with  what  she  saw.  Sold 
to  a  decrepit  old  husband  who  had  worshipped 
her  in  a  strange,  pathetic  fashion  of  his  own, 
she  had  spent  five  years  in  submitting  to  an 
affection  she  loathed,  enduring  it  to  the  very 
end,  and  sacrificing  every  instinct  of  her 
nature  in  the  perforniance  of  her  duty. 
Liberated  at  last,  she  had  given  herself  up 
to  her  love  for  Giovanni,  in  a  passion  of  the 
strong  kind  that  never  comes  in  early  youth. 
She  asked  herself  what  had  become  of  that 
passion,  and  whether  it  could  ever  be  revived. 
In  any  case  it  was  something  wholly  different 
from  the  love  of  which  Faustina  was  speak- 
ing. She  had  fought  against  it  when  it 
came,  with  all  her  might ;  being  gone,  it  had 
left  her  cold  and  indifferent  to  all  she  could 
still  command,  incapable  of  even  pretending 
to  love.  It  had  passed  through  her  life  as 
a  whirlwind  through  a  deep  forest,  and  its 
track  was  like  a  scar.  What  Faustina  knew, 
she  could  never  have  known,  the  sudden 
growth  within  her  of  something  beautiful 
against  which  there  was  no  need  to  struggle, 
the  whole-hearted  devotion  from  the  first, 
the  joy  of  a  love  that  had  risen  suddenly 
like  the  dawn  of  a  fair  day,  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  loving  intensely  in  perfect 
innocence  of  the  world,  of  giving  her  whole 
soul  at  once  and  for  ever,  unconscious  that 
there  could  be  anything  else  to  give. 

"I  would  die  for  him,  and  he  would  die 
for  me,''  Faustina  had  said,  knowing  that  her 
words  were  true.  Corona  would  die  for 
Giovanni  now,  no  doubt,  but  not  because  she 
loved  him  any  longer.  She  would  sacrifice 
herself  for  what  had  been,  for  the  memory 
of  it,  for  the  bitterness  of  having  lost  it  and 
of  feeUng  that  it  could  not  return.  That 
was  a  state  very  different  from  Faustina's; 
it  was  pain,  not  happiness,  despair,  not  joy, 
emptiness,  not  fulness.  Her  eyes  grew  sad, 
and  she  sighed  bitterly  as  though  oppressed 
by  a  burden  from  which  she  could  not  escape. 
Faustina's  future  seemed  to  her  to  be  like  a 
beautiful  vision  among  the  clouds  of  sunrise ; 
her  own  like  the  reflection  of  a  mournful 
scene  in  a  dark  pool  of  stagnant  water.  The 
sorrow  of  her  life  rose  in  her  eyes,  until  the 
young  girl  saw  it  and  suddenly  ceased  speak- 
,ing.  It  was  like  a  reproach  to  her,  for  her 
young  nature  had  already  begun  to  forget  its 


trouble  in  the  sweetness  of  its  own  dream. 
Corona  understood  the  sudden  silence,  and 
her  expression  changed,  for  she  felt  that  ii 
she  dwelt  upon  what  was  nearest  to  her 
heart  she  could  give  but  poor  consola- 
tion. 

"  You  are  sad,"  said  Faustina.  **  It  is  not 
for  me — what  is  it  ? " 

"  No.     It  is  not  for  you,  dear  child." 

Corona  looked  at  the  young  girl  for  a 
moment  and  tried  to  smile.  Then  she  roi^ 
from  the  chair  and  turned  away,  pretending 
to  trim  the  brass  oil-lamp  with  the  little 
metal  snuffers  that  hung  from  it  by  a  chain. 
The  tears  blinded  her.  She  rested  her  hands 
upon  the  table  and  bent  her  head.  Faustioa 
watched  her  in  surprise,  then  slipped  from 
her  place  on  the  bed  and  stood  b^de  her, 
looking  up  tenderly  into  the  sad  dark  eyes 
from  which  the  crystal  drops  w^elled  up  aiiJ 
trickled  down,  falling  upon  the  rough  deal 
boards. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  the  young 
girl.     "  Will  you  not  tell  me  ? " 

Corona  turned  and  threw  her  arms  round 
her,  pressing  her  to  her  breast,  almost 
passionately.  Faustina  did  not  understand 
what  was  happening. 

"  I  never  saw  you  cry  before ! "  she  ex- 
claimed in  innocent  astonishment,  as  she  tried 
to  brush  away  the  tears  from  her  friend's 
face. 

"  Ah  Faustina  !  Tliere  are  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  you  are  suffering,  child  ! '' 

Then  she  made  a  great  effort  and  overcame 
the  emotion  that  had  taken  possession  of  her. 
She  was  ashamed  to  have  played  such  a  part 
when  she  had  come  to  the  place  -  to  give 
comfort  to  another. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  I  think  I  am  nervous — at  legist,  I 
am  very  foolish  to  let  myself  cry  when  I 
ought  to  be  taking  care  of  you." 

A  long  silence  followed,  which  was  broken 
at  last  by  the  nun,  who  entered  the  room, 
bringing  such  poor  food  as  the  place  afforded. 
She  repeated  her  assurance  that  Faustina'^ 
arrest  was  the  result  of  a  mistake,  and  that 
she  would  be  certainly  liberated  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then,  seeing  that  the  two  friends 
appeared  to  be  preoccupied,  she  bade  them 
good-night  and  went  away. 

It  was  the  longest  night  Corona  remem- 
bered to  have  ever  passed.  For  a  long  timr 
they  talked  a  little,  and  at  length  Faustina 
fell  asleep,  exhausted  by  all  she  had  suffered, 
while  Corona  sat  beside  her,  watching  ha* 
regular  breathing  and  envying  her  ability  to 
rest.     She  herself  could  not  close  her  eves>, 

m 

though  she  could  not  explain  her  wakeful- 
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ness.  At  last  she  lay  down  upon  the  other 
bed  and  tried  to  forget  herself.  After  many 
hours  she  lost  consciousness  for  a  time,  and 
then  awoke  suddenly,  half  stifled  by  the 
sickening  smell  of  the  lamp  which  had  gone 
out,  filling  the  narrow  room  with  the  odour 
of  burning  oil.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
profound  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  Faustina's  evenly-drawn  breath. 
The  poor  child  was  too  weary  to  be  roused 
by  the  fumeS  that  had  disturbed  Ck)rona's 
rest.  But  Corona  rose  and  groped  her  way 
to  the  window,  which  she  opened  as  noise- 
lessly as  she  could.  Heavy  iron  bars  were 
built  into  the  wall  upon  the  outside,  and  she 
grasped  the  cold  iron  with  a  sense  of  relief 
as  she  looked  out  at  the  quiet  stars,  and  tried 
to  distinguish  the  trees  which,  as  she  knew, 
were  planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  desolate 
grass-grown  square,  along  the  old  wall  that 
stood  there,  at  that  time,  like  a  fortification 
between  the  Termini  and  the  distant  city. 
Below  the  window  the  sentry  tramped  slowly 
up  and  down  in  his  beat,  his  steps  alone 
breaking  the  intense  stillness  of  the  winter 
night.  Corona  realized  that  she  was  in  a 
prison.  There  was  something  in  the  dis- 
comfort which  was  not  repugnant  to  her,  as 
she  held  the  grating  in  her  fingers  and  let 
the  cold  air  blow  upon  her  face. 

After  all,  she  thought,  her  Hfe  would  seem 
much  the  same  in  such  a  place,  in  a  convent, 
perhaps,  where  she  could  be  alone  all  day,  all 
Bight,  for  ever.  She  could  not  be  more 
unhappy  behind  those  bars  than  she  had 
often  been  in  the  magnificent  palaces  in 
which  her  existence  had  been  chiefiy  passed. 
Nothing  gave  her  pleasure,  nothing  interested 
her,  nothing  had  the  power  to  distract  her 
mind  from  the  aching  misery  that  beset  it. 
She  said  to  herself  a  hundred  times  a  day 
that  such  apathy  was  unworthy  of  her,  and 
she  blamed  herself  when  she  found  that  even 
the  loss  of  the  great  Saracinesca  suit  left  her 
indifferent.  She  did  no  good  to  herself  and 
none  to  any  one  else,  so  far  as  she  could  see, 
unless  it  were  good  to  allow  Giovanni  to  love 
her  now  that  she  no  longer  felt  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  at  his  coming  nor  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice.  At  least  she  had  been  honest. 
She  could  say  that,  for  she  had  not  deceived 
him.  She  had  forgiven  him,  but  was  it  her 
fault  if  he  had  destroyed  that  which  he  now 
most  desired  1  Was  it  her  fault  that  forgive- 
ness did  not  mean  love  1  Her  suffering  was 
not  the  selfish  pain  of  wounded  vanity,  for 
Giovanni's  despair  would  have  healed  such  a 
wound  by  showing  her  the  strength  of  his 
passion.  There  was  no  resentment  in  her 
heart,  either,  for  she  longed  to   love   him. 


But  even  the  habit  of  loving  was  gone, 
broken  away  and  forgotten  in  the  sharp 
agony  of  an  hour.  She  had  done  her  best 
to  bring  it  back,  she  had  tried  to  repeat 
phrases  that  had  once  come  from  the  heart 
with  the  conviction  of  great  joy,  each  time 
they  had  been  spoken.  But  the  words  were 
dead  and  meant  nothinje;,  or  if  they  had  a 
meaning  they  told  her  of  the  change  in 
herself.  She  was  willing  to  argue  against 
it,  to  say  again  and  again  that  she  had  no 
right  to  be  so  changed,  that  there  had  been 
enough  to  make  any  man  suspicious,  that 
she  would  have  despised  him  had  he  over- 
looked such  convincing  evidence.  Could  a 
man  love  truly  and  not  have  some  jealousy 
in  his  nature  1  Could  a  man  have  such  over- 
whelming proof  given  him  of  guilt  in  the 
woman  he  adored  and  yet  show  nothing,  any 
more  than  if  she  had  been  a  stranger  1  But 
the  argument  was  not  satisfactory,  nor  con- 
clusive. If  human  ills  could  be  healed  by 
the  use  of  logic,  there  would  long  since  have 
been  no  unhappiness  left  in  the  world.  Is 
there  anything  easier  than  to  deceive  one's 
self  when  one  wishes  to  be  deceived?  No- 
thing, surely,  provided  that  the  inner  reality 
of  ourselves  which  we  call  our  hearts  consents 
to  the  deception.  But  if  it  will  not  consent, 
then  there  is  no  help  in  ail  the  logic  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  philosophy  of  a  dozen 
ages. 

Her  slender  fingers  tightened  upon  the 
freezing  bars,  and  once  more,  in  the  silent 
night,  her  tears  flowed  down  as  she  looked 
up  at  the  stars  through  the  prison  window. 
The  new  condition  of  her  life  sought  an 
expression  she  had  hitherto  considered  as 
weak  and  despicable,  and  against  which  she 
struggled  even  now.  There  was  no  relief  in 
weeping,  it  brought  her  no  sense  of  rest,  no 
respite  from  the  dull  consciousness  of  her 
situation ;  and  yet  she  could  not  restrain  the 
drops  that  fell  so  fast  upon  her  hands.  She 
suffered  always,  without  any  intermittence, 
as  people  do  who  have  little  imagination,  with 
few  but  strong  passions  and  a  constant  nature. 
There  are  men  and  women  whose  active 
fancy  is  able  to  lend  a  romantic  beauty  to 
misfortune,  which  gives  some  pleasure  even 
to  themselves,  or  who  can  obtain  some  satis- 
faction, if  they  are  poets,  by  expressing  their 
pain  in  grand  or  tender  language.  There 
are  others  to  whom  sorrow  is  but  a  reality, 
for  which  all  expression  seems  inadequate. 

Corona  was  such  a  woman,  too  strong  to 
suffer  little,  too  unimaginative  to  suffer  poeti- 
cally. There  are  those  who  might  say  that 
she  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the  position, 
that,  since  Giovanni  had  always  been  faithful 
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to  her,  had  acknowledged  his  eiTor  and  re- 
pented of  it  so  sincerely,  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  love  him  as  before.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  The  highest  kind  of 
love  not  only  implies  the  highest  trust  in 
the  person  loved,  but  demands  it  in  return  ; 
the  two  conditions  are  as  necessary  to  each 
other  as  body  and  soul,  so  that  if  one  is 
removed  from  the  other,  the  whole  love  dies. 
Our  relations  with  our  fellow-creatures  are 
reciprocal  in  effect,  whatever  morality  may 
require  in  theory,  from  the  commonest  inter- 
course between  mere  acquaintances  to  the 
bond  between  man  and  wife.  An  honest 
man  will  always  hesitate  to  believe  another 
unless  he  himself  is  believed.  Humanity 
gives  little,  on  the  whole,  unless  it  expects  a 
return;  still  less  will  men  continue  to  give 
when  their  gifts  have  been  denounced  to 
them  as  false,  no  matter  what  apology  is 
offered  after  the  mistake  has  been  diiscovered. 
Corona  was  very  human,  and  being  out- 
wardly cold,  she  was  inwardly  more  sensitive 
to  suspicion  than  very  expansive  women  can 
ever  be.  With  women  who  express  very 
readily  what  they  feel,  the  expression  often 
assumes  such  importance  as  to  deceive  them 
into  believing  their  passions  to  be  stronger 
than  they  are.  Corona  had  given  all^  }ove, 
devotion,  faithfulness,  and  yet,  because  ap- 
pearances had  been  against  her,  Giovanni 
had  doubted  her.  Ho  had  cut  the  plant 
down  at  the  very  root,  and  she  had  nothing 
more  to  give. 

Faustina  moved  in  her  sleep.  Corona 
softly  closed  the  window  and  once  more  lay 
down  to  rest.  The  hours  seemed  endless  as 
she  listened  for  the  bells.  At  last  the  little 
room  grew  grey,  and  she  could  distinguish 
the  furniture  in  the  gloom.  Then  all  at 
once  the  door  opeued,  and  the  nun  entered, 
bearing  her  little  lantern  and  peering  over  it 
to  try  and  see  whether  the  occupants  of  the 
chamber  were  awake.  In  the  shadow  behind 
her  Corona  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  a 
man. 

"  The  prince  is  here,"  said  the  sister  in  a 
low  voice,  as  she  saw  that  Corona's  eyes 
were  open.  The  lattei-  glanced  at  Faustina, 
whose  child-like  sleep  was  not  interrupted. 
She  slipped  from  the  bed  and  went  out  into 
the  corridor. 

The  nun  would  have  led  the  two  down  to 
the  parlour,  but  Corona  would  not  go  so  far 
from  Faustina.  At  their  request  she  opened 
an  empty  cell  a  few  steps  farther  on,  and  left 
Giovanni  and  his  w^ife  alone  in  the  grey  dawn. 
Corona  looked  eagerly  into  his  eyes  for  «ome 
news  concerning  the  young  girl.  He  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 


"  My  darling — that  you  should  have  spent 
the  night  in  such  a  place  as  this/'  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Never  mind  me.  Is  Faustina  at  liberty  ? 
Did  you  see  the  cardinal  ?  " 

**  I  saw  him."     Giovanni  shook  his  head. 

''  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  be  would 
not  give  the  order  at  once  1 " 

"Nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  it. 
The  prefect  got  there  before  me>  and  I  was 
kept  waiting  half-an-hour  while  they  talked 
the  matter  over.  The  cardinal  declared  to 
me  that  he  knew  there  had  been  an  enmity 
between  Faustina  and  her  father  concerning 
her  love  for  Gouache " 

"  Her  love  for  Gouache ! "  repeated  Corona 
slowly,  looking  into  his  eyes.  She  could  not 
help  it.  Giovanni  turned  pale  and  looked 
away  as  he  continued, 

"  Yes,  and  he  said  that  the  evidence  was 
very  strong,  since  no  one  had  been  known 
to  enter  the  house,  and  the  servants  were 
clearly  innocent — not  one  of  them  betrayed 
the  slightest  embarrassment." 

*^  In  other  words,  he  believes  that  Faustina 
actually  did  it?" 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  Giovanni  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Giovanni  I "  she  seized  his  arm.  "  Do 
you  believe  it,  tool" 

"  I  will  believe  whatever  you  tell  me." 

"  She  is  as  innocent  as  1 1 "  cried  Corona, 
her  eyes  blazing  with  indignation.  Giovanni 
understood  more  from  the  words  than  she 
meant  to  convey. 

"  Will  you  never  forgive  I "  he  asked  sadly. 

**  1  did  not  mean  that — I  meant  Faustina. 
Giovanni — you  must  get  her  away  from  here. 
You  can,  if  you  will." 

"I  will  do  much  for  you,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

''  It  is  not  for  me.  It  is  for  an  unfortunate 
child  who  is  the  victim  of  a  horrible  mistake. 
I  have  comforted  her  by  promising  that  she 
should  be  free  this  morning.  She  will  go 
mad  if  she  is  kept  here." 

"  Whatever  I  do,  I  do  for  you,  and  I  will 
do  nothing  for  any  one  else.  For  you  or  for 
no  one,  but  I  must  know  that  it  is  really 
for  you." 

Corona  understood  and  turned  away.  It 
was  broad  daylight  now  .as  she  looked 
through  the  grating  of  the  window,  watch- 
ing the  people  who  passed,  without  seeing 
them. 

"What  is  Faustina  Montevarchi  to  me, 
compared  with  your  lovel"  Giovanni  asked. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  made 
her  look  at  him.  She  saw  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling  in  his  eyes,  and  she  wondered 
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that  he  should  try  to  tempt  her  to  love  him 
with  such  an  insignificant  hribe — with  the 
hope  of  liberating  the  young  girl.  She  did  not 
understand  that  he  was  growing  desperate. 
Had  she  known  what  was  in  his  mind,  she 
might  have  made  a  supreme  effort  to  deceive 
herself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  still  to 
her  what  he  had  been  so  long.  But  she  did 
not  know. 

**  For  the  sake  of  her  innocence,  Giovanni ! " 
she  exclaimed.  ''Can  you  let  a  child  like 
that  suffer  sol  I  am  sure,  if  you  really 
would  you  could  manage  it,  with  your  in- 
fluence. Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  suffering 
too,  for  the  girl's  sake  t " 

"  Will  you  say  that  it  is  for  your  sake  1 " 


"For  my  sake — if  you  will,"  she  cried, 
almost  impatiently. 

"For  your  sake,  then,"  he  answered. 
"Remember  that  it  is  for  you.  Corona." 

Before  she  could  answer,  he  had  left  the 
room,  without  another  word*,  without  so  much 
as  touching  her  hand.  Corona  gazed  sadly 
at  the  open  door,  and  then  returned  to 
Faustina. 

An  hour  later  the  nun  entered  the  cell, 
with  a  bright  smile  on  her  face. 

"Your  carriage  is  waiting  for  you — for 
you  both,"  she  said,  addressing  the  princess. 
"Donna  Faustina  is  free  to  return  to  her 
mother." 


{To  be  continued,) 


SONG:    TO   THE   WINDS. 


I. 


Fling,  oh,  fling,  ye  Winds  of  May, 
Fragrance  on  my  primrose  bed; 

Check  the  feet  of  hasty  Day 
With  quiet  hints  of  gold  and  red. 


11. 


Winds  of  summer,  come  and  bring 
Those  dear  songs  that  once  I  knew; 

Keep  me  wakeful  while  you  sing 

All  the  night's  long  wonder  through. 


III. 

Weave,  ye  autumn  Winds,  and  throw 
Strange  gray  spells  across  the  plain; 

Teach  the  corn  to  catch  the  glow 
Mixed  of  sunset  and  the  rain. 


IV. 


Winds  of  winter,  sleep,  oh,  sleep, 
Lest  you  wake  a  happy  past. 

Sleep:  for  if  you  cease  to  weep, 
I  may  also  rest  at  last. 


Sidney  A.  Alexander. 


ET  C^TEEA. 
Br  H.   D.  Traill. 


G  is  more  trying  to 
er  of  flowers,  whoso 
ense  responds  keen- 
ae  "sweet  spiritunl 
ice  of '  antiquity," 
.  stroll  through  a 
xked  rose  garden 

month  of  June.     I 

mean,  of  course,  in  a  June 
which  condescends  to  behave  as  such ;  for,  as 
we  know  to  our  cost,  there  are  Junes  not  a 
few  in  this  climatically  eccentric  island  of 
ours  which  do  not  trouble  ua  with  any  em- 
barrassment of  choice  in  tho  matter  of  roees, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  blooms  whatsoever. 
But  in  seasons  when  tho  month  of  roses 
answers  in  any  reasonable  degree  to  its  name 
the  perplexity  of  the  rose  lover,  who  is  a 
lover  also  of  the  Natural  and  the  Antique,  is 
apt  to  become  exti-emely  painful.  For  it  is,  I 
think,  beyond  question  that  if  any  flower 
has  gained  by  assiduous  cultivation  in  all  that 
makes  flowers  delightful  alike  to  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  it  is  the  rose.  Who 
indeed  could  deny  it  that  has  an  eye  for  the 
perfect  symmetry  and  incomparable  tinting 
of  a.  Marshal  !NieI,  or  a  nostril  for  the  subtly 
intoxicating  perfume  of  a  Celine  ForestierY 
Who  could  do  so  that  has  ever  looked  upon 
the  full  glory  of  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  or  the 
rich  splendours  of  a  !.&  Francel  And  yet  it 
is  indisputable  that  tho  quahties  which  en- 
chant us  in  all  these  lovely  flowers,  have 
been  mainly  superadded  to  the  work  of  nature 
by  the  patient  and  ingenious  ministrations  of 
man ;  and  those  who  prefer  the  natural  to 
the  artiflcial,  the  old  to  the  new,  must  be 
sorely  put  to  it  to  distribute  their  preferences 
between  such  magnificent  products  of  art 
and  the  ancient  denizens  of  our  gardens.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  these  modei-n  varieties 
of  the  flower  are  not  the  roses  of  the  poets  of 
any  country  or  of  any  age — not  the  rose  of 
Horace  or  of  Omar  Khayyam,  not.  the  rose 
of  Herrick  or  of  Waller.  The  rosebuds 
which  we  are  bid  to  gather  while  we  may 
came  never  from  a  Gamille  de  Kohan  or  a 
Baroness  Hothschild.  York  and  lA,ncaster 
did  not  pluok  the  one  a  Boule  de  Neige  and 
the  other  a  General  Jacqueminot  on  that 
fateful  morning  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  No, 
they  were  probablythe  red  and  white  cabbage 
roses,  those  dear  old  blooms  which  seem  to 
waft  down  to  us  the  very  perfume  of  the 
Fast,  and  to  plead  their  ancient  service  in 
softening  and    humanizing  mankind,   as    a 


protest,  too  seldom  regarded,  against  being 
thrust  aside  into  unnoticed  corners  of  our 
gardens.  The  moss  rose,  the  damask  roKe. 
the  sweet  old  China  rose,  it  is  around  these 
venerable  and  beloved  varieties  of  the  flower 
that  all  the  romance  of  song  is  entwined. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  with  all  the  sentiment  that 
clings  to  them  one  has  to  admit  that  these 
roses  of  nature  can  hardly  hold  their  own 
with  the  rose  of  horticulture.  This  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  cultivation  has  always 
meant  improvement.  That  monstrous  "sport " 
the  green  rose  is  one  proof  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  misdirected  industry  which  has  so 
long,  though  vainly,  striven  to  breed  a  blue 
variety  of  the  flower,  will,  if  it  succeeds  in 
its  object,  add  a  second  example  to  the 
former.  These  however  are  the  exception.'' 
that  form  the  rule.  Cultivation  has  for  the 
most  part  operated  to  add  fresh  beauties  to  the 
rose  without  detracting  from  those  which  it 
possesses  by  its  birthright  of  nature,  and  the 
old  and  new  roses  will  always  hold  the  heart:^ 
of  those  who  possess  poetic  as  well  as  esthetic 
sensibilities  in  divided  allegiance. 

An  angler,  with  the  artificial  or  natural 
fly,  is,  according  to  some  authorities,  bom 
not  made.  The  craft  of  the  humbler  bott-om 
fisher  may  come  to  him  by  taking  much 
thought,  but  that  of  his  brother  of  the  fly  i& 
like  reading  and  writing  in  the  opinion  of  a 
well-known  Sicilian  municipal  officer,  the  gift 
of  nature.  Writers  on  angling  appear  at  any 
rate  to  assume  as  much,  for  they  seldom  or 
never  trouble  themselves  with  any  attempt 
to  instruct  the  beginner  in  the  rudiments  of 
his  art.  One  notable  exception  however  has 
recently  presented  itself  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  F.  O.  Halford,  whose  elegantly  and  in- 
deed almost  luxuriously  mounted  volume  on 
Dry-fly  Fishing  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
offerings  which  have  been  made  to  the 
brethren  of  the  angle  for  many  a  day. 
Mr.  Halford,  it  is  true,  admits  that  the 
"  tyro  can  do  no  better  than  to  get  a  friend 
who  can  cast  to  start  him  on  the  right  road, 
which  he  can  do  at  first  by  standing  clo.-i« 
behind  the  pupil,  and  grasping  the  haiwl 
holding  the  rod,  with  his  fore-arm  lying 
close  over  his  pupil's,  guide  the  cast,  counting 
at  the  same  time  '  one,  two,  three,'  until  his 
pupil  appears  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
timing  and  motions."  But  this  performance, 
which  the  writer  adds  can  be  made  "over  a 
lawn  if  water  is  not  available,"  and  which 
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most  tyros  would  undoubtedly  prefer   exe- 
cuting in  the  strict  seclusion  of  a  private 
garden,  can  be  left  off  "after  a  few  days" 
(as  it  is  certainly  likely  to  be),  and  the  pupil 
r,an  be  left  to  his  own  devices.     Still,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  no  friend  to  grasp 
their  hand,  Mr.  Halford  furnishes  the  be- 
ginner  with   several   most    lucidly   written 
pages  of  instruction  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  casting,  accompanied  by  reproductions  of 
instantaneous     photographs,    showing     the 
various  positions  of  arm,  rod,  and  line,  from 
the  moment  when  the  fly  leaves  the  water 
to  the  moment  when  it  returns  to  it.     The 
value   of  these  illustrations  is  very  great. 
They  would  in  fact  repay  themselves  if  only 
by  correcting  the  false  doctrine  which  has 
been  founded  on  an  incorrect  assumption  as 
to  behaviour  of  the  line.     The  unfortunate 
tyro  has  been  again  and  again  adjured  to  wait 
until  the  line  is  extended  in  a  straight  line 
behind  him  before  attempting  to  return  it. 
^Ir.  Halford's  photographs  show,  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  them,  that  a  line  of 
average  length  is  never  so  extended  at  all. 
Perhaps  they  only  really  show  that  a  line 
need  not  so  extend  itself  behind  the  angler 
in  order  to  his  accomplishing   a  perfectly 
artistic  and  effective  cast ;  for  those  who  have 
watched  expert  anglers  at  work  will  be  slow, 
I  think,  to  deny  that  at  any  rate,  some  of  them 
unfurl  their  line  to  its  extreme  length  before 
the  return.     And  it  must  further  be  remem- 
bered too  that  though  the  deliberate  attempt 
^o  perform  this  unnecessary,  though  not,  as  I 
hold,  impossible   feat,  may  sometimes  delay 
the  learner's  progress  in  the  art,  the  advice 
to    endeavour    to    extend    his  line    behind 
him  is  also  sometimes  of  value,  in  the  light 
of  counsel  given  him  by  reason  of  the  "  hard- 
ness of   his  heart."      For,  as  Mr.   Halford 
admits,  the  great  fault  made  by  beginners,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  in  not  giving  sufficient  time 
behind ;  and  possibly  the  best  way  of  inducing 
a  beginner  to  give  such  sufficient  time  is  to 
encourage  him  to  strive  however  vainly  to 
achieve  the  complete  unfurling  of  his  line. 
He  will  flick  off  fewer  flies,  and  give  the 
recording  angel  less  work   in  consequence. 
This  last  consideration,  by  the  way,  is  one 
with  which  our  author,  like  all  others  before 
him,  has  omitted  to   notice.     He  discusses 
with  much  amplitude  the  mystery  of  "  steeple 
casting" — ^that  is,  "lifting  the  fly  well  up 
into  the  air  as  if  trying  to  clear  some  high 
obstacle  immediately  behind   the  angler;" 
but   he  gives  no  advice  as   to  the  proper 
course  of  conduct  when  the  attempt  to  clear 
not  an  imaginary  but  an  actual  high  obstacle 
has  been  made  and  has  failed.     A  few  pages 


on  the  "  tree-cast " — or,  in  other  words,  the 
evolution  which  results  in  leaving  the  casting 
line  twined  affectionately  around  the  inac- 
cessible branches  of  a  tree— would  have 
been  very  useful.  Experts  differ  as  to 
the  particular  invocations  which  should  be 
employed  in  these  circumstances,,  and  a  handy 
little  vocabulary,  ad  tisum  pisccUorum,  might 
with  advantage  have  been  appended  to  Mr. 
Halford's  volume.  Or  if  the  opposite  method 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  be  preferred,  it 
would  be  as  well  if  a  few  passages  from  the 
works  of  accredited  moralists  were  prescribed 
to  him  as  a  subject  of  meditation.  Some 
thinkers  recommend  the  practice  in  these 
trying  circumstances  of  reclining  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  smoking  a  pipe;  but  the 
spectacle  of  the  fish  rising  freely  while  the 
most  killing  fly  of  the  angler's  collection,  and 
the  last  which  his  book  contained  of  its  kind, 
is  attracting  the  curiosity  of  the  sparrow  at  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  above  his  head  has  some- 
times been  known  to  put  philosophy  to  flight. 

An  agreeable  writer  of  verse  has  recently 
assured  us,  not  I  admit  in  quite  so  familiar 
a  form  of  speech,  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  "  boom  "  in  ballad-poetry.  The  day  of  in- 
genious rhyme-jingling  and  recondite  metre- 
weaving  is  over.  Our  young  bards  will  no 
longer  carve  sonnets  upon  cherry-stones,  and 
run  minute  analyses  of  their  own  emotions 
into  elaborately  constructed  moulds  of  song. 
The  Muse  is  no  longer  to  be  lyrical,  personal, 
subjective,  obscure ;  she  is  to  be  epic,  objec- 
tive, dramatic,  simple,  "  broadly  human,"  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  nice  things.  If 
this  is  really  to  be  so,  I  for  one  shall  wish 
her  good  luck ;  but  I  can  hardly  help  being 
a  little  amused  at  the  artless  simplicity 
which  underlies  the  assumption  that  every- 
body can  be  dramatic  and  simple  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  ballad  singer  if  he  will 
only  take  Mrs.  Chick's  ad^•ice  and  "  make  an 
effort."  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
the  above  quoted  prophet  seems  to  think  for 
the  modem  poet  to  tear  himself  away  from 
his  own  sweet  individuality.  After  all,  it  is 
the  form  of  life  which  he  knows  most  about, 
and  the  subject  which  probably  interests  him 
most.  A  dry  academic  humourist  of  my 
recollection  was  wont  to  give  what  he  called 
two  excellent  reasons  for  his  indulgence  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  himself.  Reason 
number  one  was  that  "he  liked  to  talk  to 
a  sensible  man,"  and  reason  two  that  "  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  that  of  listening 
to  a  sensible  man's  conversation."  Even  so 
the  modem  poet  feels  himself  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  that  passionate  and  cul* 
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tivated  person  whose  head  he  reverently 
uncovers  whenever  he  takes  his  hat  ofiF,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  finds  in  that  person  the 
most  appreciative  and  sympathetic  listener 
to  the  songs  in  which  his  passion  expresses 
itself  and  his  culture  is  displayed.  This 
however  is  but  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
militate  against  the  probability  of  a  general 
oiitbui*st  of  ballad  poetry  all  over  the  land. 
Has  it  occurred  to  the  gentleman  who  so 
confidently  anticipates  this  phenomenon  that 
the  directness  and  the  force,  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity,  of  the  old  ballad-makers  are  just 
the  qualities  most  hopelessly  unattainable  by 
anything  but  the  highest  art,  and  almost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  attainment  by  conscious  art 
at  all.  Eossetti,  noble  as  his  ballads  are,  but 
rarely  strikes  the  unmistakable  ballad  note, 
and  even  when  we  feel  in  his  ballads  the 
breath  of  the  wind  across  the  heather  it 
seldom  fails  to  carry  with  it  just  the  faintest 
odour  of  the  lamp.  'By  far  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  "genuine  thing"  is  to  be 
found,  to  my  thinking,  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
recently  published  volume  of  verse.  The 
Jacobite's  Lament,  for  instance,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  these  pages,  is  almost 
from  end  to  end  a  success.  To  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  poet 
as  one  oppressed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
extraordinaiy  wealth  and  splendour  of  his 
poetic  vocabulary,  the  austerely  unadorned 
diction  of  his  fine  Border  Ballads  will  come 
as  the  revelation  of  a  new,  perhaps  an  unex- 
pected, power.  But  take  even  Mr.  Swinburne 
at  his  strongest,  or  Mr.  Eossetti  when  the 
weird  pathos  of  the  ancient  singer  is  most 
nearly  within  his  subtle  grasp,  and  even  then 
we  cannot  but  note  how  far  the  one  falls 
short  of  the  terrible  intensity  of  "  Fair  Helen 
of  Elirkconnell,''  and  the  other  of  the  haunt- 
ing mystery  of  "Clerk  Saunders."  Could 
modem  poetry,  could  conscious  and  deliberate 
art  of  any  description,  ever  hope  to  catch 
that  cry  of  agony — 

"  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  ; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee  I  ' 

Or  is  it  likely,  is  it  even  conceivable,  that 
art  of  such  a  kind  will  ever  match  that  stanza 
which  tells  how,  after  "May  Margaret's" 
seventh  brother  has  run  his  sword  through 
the  "  fair  bodye  "  of  her  sleeping  lover — 

"Clerk  Saunders  he  start<jd  and  Margaret  she 
turned 
Into  his  arms  as  asleep  she  lay. 
And  md  and  silent  was  the  nufht 
That  was  atween  the  tivae  "  f 


It  is  not  likely,  it  is  not  conceivable.  What- 
ever account  we  may  give  ourselves  of  thotje 
conditions  of  thought  and  emotion  of  which 
the  ancient  ballad  was  the  outcome,  it  ii> 
certain  that  the  modern  poet  can  no  more 
reproduce  them  than  he  can  set  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  of  Time  and  recall  the 
era  that  gave  them  birth.  The  sympathetic 
imagination  and  the  matchless  interpretative 
power  of  even  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Swinburne, 
are,  we  see,  unequal  to  the  task.  Of  course 
it  need  not  therefore  be  contended  that  the 
adoption  of  the  ballad  measure,  and  the 
ballad  method,  is  an  artistic  mistake.  The 
form  is,  I  doubt  not,  imperishable,  and  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  poetic  manner 
which  it  encourages,  and  to  which  it  so 
obviously  lends  itself,  are  literary  virtues 
which  wax  not  old.  But  that  simplicity  and 
that  directness  themselves  must  be  real  and 
not  affected ;  and  they  cannot  be  the  former 
nor  fail  to  he  the  latter,  so-  long  as  the  poet- 
poetizes  in  conscious  imitation  of  archaic 
models.  Such  a  following  of  the  old  balladists 
is  essentially  "  corrupt."  It  is  a  sacrifice  of 
the  spirit  to  the  letter.  The  simplicity  and 
directness  which  the  modern  poet  strives  to 
compass  must  be  a  new  sort  of  simplicity,  a 
directness  of  a  new  kind.  And  the  first 
step  towards  the  achievement  of  either  of 
these  qualities  is  that  sincerity  of  feeling  to 
which  the  persistent  practice  of  antique  and 
unfamiliar  modes  of  poetic  utterance  is  mo8t 
powerfully  antagonistic.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  its  attainment,  nor  does  it  come  bv 
much  taking  thought  upon  the  matter  of 
style.  Its  first  requisite  is  that  the  poet 
should  be  penetrated  with  his  subject  on  the 
ideal  side,  and  should  adopt  his  chosen  form 
of  poetic  expression,  not  because  others  have 
adopted  it  with  suocess  befoi-e  him,  but 
because  the  subject  seems  irresistibly  to 
demand  it. 

The  total  extinction  of  a  game,  and  especi- 
ally of  a  game  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  betting  men,  is 
surely  a  phenomenon  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
It  would  seem  however  to  have  happened  in 
the  case  of  that  mysterious  pastime,  the 
"  events "  of  which  were  at  one  time  regu- 
larly chronicled  in  the  sporting  papers  under 
the  fascinating  heading  of  "  kniu*>and-spelL" 
It  is  true  that  no  very  large  public  ever 
succeeded,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of 
this  amusement,  in  grasping  its  true  inward- 
ness. The  paragraphs  recording  the  fact 
that  this  or  that  professor  of  it  had  been 
stimulated  by  ambition,  that  "  clear  spur  " 
of  virtue  and  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind:^. 
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to  iufonn  a  rival  that  he  was  to  be  "  heard 
of  "  at  the  address  of  some  licensed  victualler 
— were  studied,  it  is  true,  by  most  readers 
of    the  newspapers  in    question    with    the 
respectful  awe  which   befitted  their   entire 
ignorance  of  the  purport  of  the  challenge; 
and  a  humorous  young  journalist,  long  since 
deceased,  was  wont  to  make  weekly  fun  of 
the  profound  obscurity  in  which  the  merits, 
the  rules,  and  the  very  object  of  this  game 
were  involved.     But  its  inmast  secrets  were 
unquestionably  familiar  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  population,  especially,  it  is  believed, 
in  the   northern  regions   of   England,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  appreciable 
amount    of    money    changed    hands    every 
month,  or  it  may  be  every  week,  over  this 
unintelligible  pastime.     To  judge  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  of  it  which  were  occasion- 
ally imparted  to  the  initiated  by  the  outsider, 
it  was  a  sort  of  adult  and  glorified  develop- 
ment of  the  boyish  recreation  of  "  trap,  bat, 
and  ball."     The  word   "knur"  or  **  nur," 
(connected   with  the   Chaucerian    "  gnarr," 
whence    **  gnarled ")    means    primarily,    to 
quote  the  definition  of  a  competent  lexico- 
gi'apher,  a  '*  knot  in  wood,"  and  secondarily 
"a  hard   compact  nob    of    wood    used    by 
boys    in    playing    hockey."     This    though 
not  quite  the    thing   is  near  enough.     The 
*'  knur-stick  "  was  a  sort  of  flexible  elongated 
fives-bat,    and   the   "spell"   it  is   believed, 
though  on  this  point  I  speak  with  diffidence, 
was  the  trap  from  which  the  ball  was  pro- 
{lelled.     On  its  propulsion  from  the  "spell  " 
the  player  springs  at  it  knur-stick  in  hand 
and  strikes  it  to  a  distance  which,  were  it 
not  authenticated  by  the  statements  of  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  would  be  deemed  incred- 
ible;   after    which    his    opponent  in    turn 
attempts  to  beat  his  performance  by  striking 
another  ball  to  a  distance   more  incredible 
still.     Whether  anything  else   followed   or 
whether  the  match  or  "  round  "  is  then  con- 
sidered  over  is  a  question  upon  which  it 
would   be   presumption  in   me  to  offer  an 
opinion.     But  if   nothing  else   followed,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to   the  game  on   the  score  either  of 
intricacy  or  of  excessive  prolongation.    Never- 
theless it  is,  I  believe,  the  fact  that  even 
within  the  limits  of  this  brief  contest,  the 
desire  to  "  play  with  the  advantages  "  would 
frequently  creep  in.    Partisans  of  one  player 
would,    under   pretence    of    measuring    the 
length  of  the   hit  take  an   opportunity  of 
treading  his  adversary's  ball  into  the  ground 
or  would  casually  kick  on   that   of    their 
friend  to  a  further  point  than  it  had  been 
driven  to  by  the  stroke.     It  was  the  duty 


of  the  umpii*e  to  check  these  attempts  to 
redress  advei-se  fortune  or  to  supplement 
deficiencies  of  skill;  but  all  umpires  are 
human,  and  cases  occurred,  it  was  believed, 
in  which  the  offer  of  a  ten-pound  note 
induced  them  to  overlook  practices  which 
before  the  tribunal  of  conscience  they  must 
have  felt  it  impossible  to  justify.  Add  to 
this  that  the  office  of  umpire,  like  that  of 
referee  at  a  prize-fight,  was  not  unattended 
with  danger,  and  that  there  are  recorded 
instances  in  which  the  "  markings "  of  a 
knur-and-spell  match  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  inrush  of  a  multitude  in  somewhat 
the  way  in  which  the  spectators  of  a  "  merry 
mill  "  have  occasionally  been  known  to  pull 
up  the  ropes  and  stakes  with  the  view  of 
sparing  themselves  the  disappointment  of 
defeat,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  knur  and  spell 
was  full  of  inspii'iting  possibilities.  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  have  apparently  dis- 
appeared, or  if  not  disappeared  altogether, 
declined  so  vastly  in  point  of  vogue  that  its 
short  and  simple  annals  were  not  thought 
worthy  to  occupy  space  in  the  columns  of 
the  sporting  papers.  Is  it  possible  that  it 
can  have  perished  of  its  own  irregularities, 
or  of  some  ill-advised  attempts  to  correct 
them — that  kniu:  and  spell,  like  Roman 
society  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  is  "  unable  to 
bear  either  its  vices  or  their  remedies  "  1  Or 
is  it  merely  that  rogues  who  were  once  con- 
tent with  the  comparatively  humble  proceeds 
of  roguery  at  a  knur-and-spell  match  have 
grown  nowadays  so  ambitious  that  they  have 
all  betaken  themselves  to  the  turf. 

Poets  of  all  ages  and  countries  have  said 
many  beautiful  things  about  the  state  in 
which  the  human  body  can  be  at  any  moment 
placed  by  a  sufficient  slackening  in  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  They  do  not 
of  coiurse  describe  it  in  these  precise  terms, 
which  can  hardly  indeed  be  said  to  lend 
themselves  to  poetic  expression,  but  prefer, 
from  Sophocles  down  to  Southey,  to  speak 
of  the  state  in  question  by  the  wholly  un- 
scientific name — or  its  equivalent  in  their 
respective  languages — of  Sleep.  None  of 
them  however,  if  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
have  ever  praised  it,  or  praised  it  warmly 
in  what  may  be  called  its  positive  aspect,  as 
an  annihilator  of  consciousness.  No  poet, 
ancient  or  modei'n,  has  chanted  for  it  that 
"chant  of  fullest  welcome"  which  Walt 
Whitman  has  sung  to  the  original  of  its 
mimicry.  Death.  Sleep  has  been  poetically 
extolled  as  a  relief  from  what  is  painful  in 
waking  life,  but  never  as  a  positive  bless- 
ing in   itself.      The   Chorus   who  sing   its 
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praises    over    the   slumbering    Philoctetes, 
are  virtually  only  congratulating  him  and 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  when  a  man  is 
asleep  a  wound    in   his   foot  doesn't   hurt.  • 
Shakespeare,  who  of  course  has  said  the  best 
thing  about  sleep— as  about  everything — and 
has  said  it  in  three  lines,  is  plainly  impressed 
by  it  most  on  its  negative  side,  not  as  an 
actual  good  but  as  the  negation  of  the  bad^ 
or  at  best  as  something  inferior  in  itself  to 
waking  life,  and  only  to  be  valued  as  enab- 
ling man  to  resume  that  life  with  greater 
freshness   and   vigour.     Sleep  is  to  Shake- 
speare either  the  knitter-up  of  the  ravelled 
sleeve   of    care,   or,  in   a    metaphor    which 
perhaps  compresses  more  exquisite  tenderness 
of  feeling  and  expression  into  three  words 
than  any  other  poet  has  ever  spread  over 
thirty,  it  is  "  sore  labour's  bath."  Or  again,  it 
is  "  great  Nature's  second  course  "  and  "  chief 
nourisher  at  life's  feast."     That  is   to  say. 
Sleep  expressed  itself  to  Shakespeare  always 
either  as  an  escape  from  present  bodily  or 
mental  discomfort,  or  as  re  invigoration  for 
future  activity.     Sir   Philip   Sidney  in   his 
fine  sonnet  is  all  in  a  tale  with  the  author  of 
Macbeth,     To  him  also  sleep  is  '*  the  baiting- 
place   of   wit,  the  balm   of  woe,  The   poor 
man's   wealth,  the    prisoner's   release.   The 
indifferent     judge    between    the   high   and 
low  "-^images  which  describe  sleep  not  by 
what  it  is  in  itself,  but  by  its  effect  upon  a 
waking   life.     The   truth   is   that   Western 
man — even  when  a  poet  and  meditative — 
has  never  cared  until  these  latter  days  to 
dwell  on  the  annihilation,  even  the  temporary 
annihilation,  of  consciousness.     From  a  phy- 
sical and  hygienic  view  he  may  prefer  a  dream- 
less to  a  dreamful  sleep,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  dreams  have  a  moral  attraction  for 
him,  as  serving  to  keep  alive  his  complacent 
consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  sleep 
and  death.     It  is  to  this  indeed  that  we  owe 
the  untenable,  and  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  futile  theory,  that   cerebral 
consciousness  is  never  quite  extinguished  in 
sleep,  and  that  even  at  its  profoundest  we 
dream,  although  we  may  not  remember  our 
dreams.     This  is  like  the  inquiry  which  was 
mooted  in  the  early  days  of  ansesthetics  as 
to  whether  such  drugs  really  extinguished 
sensibility  or  only  effaced   the   memory  of 
pain.      No   one   who   has   observed   how  a 
patient  recovering  from  the  influence  of  an 
aneesthetic  after  an  operation  regains  con- 
sciousness of  surrounding  objects  before  feel- 
ing the  smart  of  the  wound,  can  doubt  that 
the  former  view  is  the  correct  one ;  but  of 
course  it  makes  no  practical  difference  in  the 


beneficial  value  of  ether  or  chloroform 
whether  it  be  one  or  the  other.  SimHarlv 
we  may  say  that  dreams  which  are  not  re- 
membered are  to  the  waking  man  as  though 
they  had  never  been,  and  may,  as  mathema- 
ticians say,  be  "  neglected  "  accordingly.  Sleep 
in  its  essence  is  an  extinction  not  only  of  the 
sensory  but  of  all  other  functions  of  con- 
sciousness, and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  temporary  subsidence  of  the  wave  of  in- 
dividual life  into  the  ocean  of  Impersonal 
Being.  And  that  is  just  the  aspect  in  which 
the  Western  mind  has  always  been  most 
reluctant  to  contemplate  it.  Western  poets 
were  wont  to  sing  of  it,  and  Western  philo- 
sophers to  speculate  upon  it  with  a  marked 
unwillingness  to  regard  it  as  the  annihilation, 
even  the  temporary  annihilation,  of  personal 
existence ;  and  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
characteristic  of  the  modern  poetic  spirit  is 
its  undismayed  readiness  to  face,  not  only 
in  its  temporary  guise  of  sleep,  but  under  its 
permanent  form  as  death,  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  consciousness.  This 
feeling  however,  though  its  growth  has  un- 
doubtedly coincided  with  the  spread  of 
pessimistic  theories  of  philosophy,  is  not  at 
all  necessarily  associated  with  the  melan- 
choly which  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  pervade 
that  form  of  philosophical  creed.  The  belief 
that  death  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  life 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  calm  and  even 
cheerful  acceptance  of  life,  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
and  with  as  healthy  a  contempt  for  all 
Byronic  posings  and  demonstrations  of  poetic 
despair,  as  could  be  felt  by  the  most  con- 
tented optimist  who  ever  regarded  himself 
as  a  denizen  of  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Account  how  we  may  for  this  change,  it  is  a 
very  significant  one,  and  it  is  not  to  be  as 
lightly  disposed  of  as  seems  to  be  thought 
possible  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
describe  the  prevailing  literary  melancholy 
of  the  age  as  a  mere  passing  fashion.  There 
can  be  no  question,  as  was  pointed  out  years 
^go  by  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  talk 
pessimism  for  effect — I  mean  the  accomplished 
author  of  High  Spirits,  that  novelist  of 
unfiagging  gaiety  and  inexhaustible  bright- 
ness  of  invention,  Mr.  James  Payn — ^that 
the  attitude  of  many  a  perfectly  healthy, 
wholesomely  busy,  thoroughly  practical,  and 
level-headed  man  towards  life  and  death,  and 
his  estimate  of  the  comparative  attraction  of 
consciousness  and  its  negation,  is  approadiing 
even  more  and  more  closely  to  that  which 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  appropriate 
only  to  the  sated  voluptuary  or  the  cynical 
philosopher. 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HEN  Giovanni  Saraci- 
nesca  had  visited  Cardi- 
nal Antonelli  on  the 
previous  evening  he  had 
been  as  firmly  persuaded 
that  Faustina  was  inno- 
cent as  Corona  herself, 
and  was  at  first  very 
much  astonished  by  the  view  the  great  man 
took  of  the  matter.  But  as  the  latter  de- 
veloped the  case  the  girl's  guilt  no  longer 
seemed  impossible,  or  even  improbable.  The 
total  absence  of  any  ostensible  incentive  to 
the  murder  gave  Faustina's  quarrel  with 
her  father  a  very  great  importance,  which 
was  further  heightened  by  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  There  had  been  high  words,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Princess  Montevarchi 
had  left  the  room,  leaving  her  daughter  alone 
with  the  old  man.  No  one  had  seen  him 
alive  after  that  moment,  and  he  had  been 
found  dead,  evidently  strangled  with  her 
handkerchief.  The  fact  that  Faustina  had 
a  bruise  on  her  arm  and  a  cut  on  her  lip 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  a  desperate 
struggle  had  taken  place.  The  cardinal 
argued  that,  although  she  might  not  have 
had  the  strength  to  do  the  deed  if  the 
contest  had  begun  when  both  were  on  their 
feet,  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that  so 
old  a  man  might  have  been  overcome  by  a 
young  and  vigorous  girl,  if  she  had  attacked 
him  when  he  was  in  his  chair,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  rising  by  the  table  before  him. 
As  for  the  monstiosity  of  the  act,  the  cardinal 
merely  smiled  when  Giovanni  alluded  to  it. 
Had  not  fathers  been  murdered  by  their 
children  before,  and  in  Rome?     The  argu- 
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ment  had  additional  weight,  when  Giovanni 
remembered  Faustina's  wild  behaviour  on 
the  night  of  the  insurrection.  A  girl  who 
was  capable  of  following  a  soldier  into  action, 
and  who  had  spent  hours  in  searching  for 
him  after  such  an  appalling  disaster  as  the 
explosion  of  the  Serristori  barracks,  might 
well  be  subject  to  fits  of  desperate  anger, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  far  from  likely,  if 
her  father  had  struck  her  in  the  face  from 
his  place  at  the  table,  that  she  should  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  seizing  him  by 
the  throat  and  strangling  him  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. Her  coolness  afterwards  might  be 
only  a  part  of  her  odd  nature,  for  she  was 
undoubtedly  eccentric.  She  might  be  mad, 
said  the  cardinal,  shaking  his  head,  but  there 
was  every  probability  that  she  was  guilty. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  appeal  from 
the  statesman's  decisions  in  such  matters. 
Faustina  would  remain  a  prisoner  until  she 
could  be  tried  for  the  crime. 

His  Eminence  was  an  early  riser,  and  was 
not  altogether  surprised  that  Giovanni  should 
come  to  him  at  such  an  hour,  especially  as 
he  knew  that  the  Princess  Sant'  Ilario  had 
spent  the  night  with  Faustina  in  the  Termini 
prison.  He  was  altogether  taken  aback 
however  by  Giovanni's  manner,  and  by  the 
communication  he  made. 

"I  had  the  honour  of  telling  your 
Eminence  last  night  that  Donna  Faustina 
Montevarchi  was  innocent,"  began  Giovanni, 
who  refused  the  offer  of  a  seat.  "  I  trusted 
that  she  might  be  liberated  immediately,  but 
you  have  determined  otherwise.  I  am  not 
willing  that  an  innocent  person  should  suffer 
unjustly.  I  have  come  therefore  to  surrender 
myself  to  justice  in  this  case." 

The  cardinal  stared,  and  an  expression  of 
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unmitigated  astonishment  appeared  upon  his 
delicate'  olive  features,  while  his  nervous 
hands  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chail*. 

"  You ! "  he  cried. 

"  I,  your  Eminence.  I  will  explain  myself. 
Yesterday  the  courts  delivered  their  verdict, 
declaring  that  my  cousin  San  Giacinto  is 
Prince  Saracinesca,  instead  of  my  father, 
and  transferring  to  him  all  our  hereditary 
property.  The  man  who  found  out  that 
there  was  a  case  against  us,  and  caused  it 
to  be  brought  to  trial,  was  Prince  Monte- 
varchi.  You  may  perhaps  understand  my 
resentment  against  him.  If  you  recollect 
the  evidence  which  was  detailed  to  you  last 
night  you  will  see  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  me  to  go  to  him  without  being  observed. 
The  door  chanced  to  be  open,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  hall.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  house.  Several  hours  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  when  Donna  Faustina  left 
her  father  and  the  moment  when  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  chair.  You  can  under- 
stand how  I  could  enter  the  room  unseen, 
how  angry  words  naturally  must  have  arisen 
between  us,  and  how,  losing  my  self-control, 
I  could  have  picked  up  Donna  Faustina's 
handkerchief  which,  as  she  says,  lay  upon 
the  floor,  and  knotted  it  efEectually  round 
the  old  man's  neck.  What  could  he  do  in 
my  hands  ?  The  study  is  far  from  the  other 
rooms  the  f«unily  inhabit,  and  is  near  the 
hall.  To  go  quietly  out  would  not  have 
been  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one  who  knew 
the  house.  Your  Eminence  knows  as  well  as  I 
the  shallowness  of  circumstantial  evidence." 

''And  do  you  tell  me,  calmly,  like  this, 
that  you  murdered  a  helpless  old  man  out  of 
revenge  1 "  asked  the  cardinal,  half -indig- 
nantly, half -incredulously. 

"Would  I  surrender  myself  as  the  mur- 
derer for  a  caprice  ] "  inquired  Giovanni, 
who  was  very  pale. 

The  cardinal  looked  at  him  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments.  He  was  puzzled  by 
what  he  heard,  and  yet  his  common  sense 
told  him  that  he  had  no  course  but  to  liberate 
Faustina  and  send  Giovanni  to  prison.  He 
felt,  too,  that  he  ought  to  experience  an  in- 
stinctive repulsion  for  the  man  before  him, 
who,  by  his  own  showing,  had  been  guilty 
of  such  a  horrible  crime;  but  he  was  con- 
scious of  no  such  sensation.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceedingly  quick  and  true  intuitions, 
who  judged  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
business  very  accurately.  There  was  a  lack 
of  correspondence  between  his  intelligence 
and  his  feelings  which  roused  his  curiosity. 

"  You  have  told  me  a  very  strange  story," 
he  said. 


"  Less  strange  than  the  one  your  Eminence 
has  believed  since  last  night,"  returned 
Giovanni  calmly. 

**  I  do  not  know.  It  is  more  easy  for  me 
to  believe  that  the  girl  was  momentarily  out 
of  her  mind  than  that  you,  whom  I  have 
known  all  my  life,  should  have  done  such  a 
thing.  Besides,  in  telling  me  your  story, 
you  have  never  once  positively  asserted  that 
you  did  it.  You  have  only  explained  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  man  so 
disposed  to  accomplish  the  murder  un- 
suspected." 

"  Is  a  man  obliged  to  incriminate  bim.self 
directly?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  giving 
myself  up  I  have  done  all  that  a  man's 
conscience  can  possibly  require — outside  of 
the  confessional  I  shall  be  tried,  and  my 
lawyer  will  do  what  he  can  to  obtain  my 
acquittal." 

"  That  is  poor  logic.  Whether  you  confess 
or  not,  you  have  accused  yourself  in  a  way 
that  must  tell  against  you  very  strongly. 
You  really  leave  me  no  choice." 

"Your  Eminence  has  only  to  do  what  I 
request,  to  liberate  Donna  Faustina  and  to 
send  me  to  prison." 

"  You  are  a  very  strange  man,"  said  the 
cardinal  in  a  musing  tone,  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  scrutinized  Giovanni's  pale, 
impenetrable  face. 

"  I  am  a  desperate  man,  that  is  all." 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
that  Faustina  Montevarchi  is  innocent  t " 

"Yes,"  answered  Giovanni  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  meeting  the  gaze  of 
the  cardinal's  bright  eyes  unflinchingly. 

The  latter  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  in  his  chair,  and  taking  a  piece  of 
paper  wrote  a  few  words  upon  it.  Then  he 
rang  a  little  hand-bell  that  stood  beside  him. 
His  servant  entered  as  he  was  folding  and 
sealing  the  note. 

"  To  the  Termini  prison,"  he  said. 

"  The  messenger  had  better  take  my  car- 
riage," observed  Giovanni  "I  shall  not 
need  it  again." 

"Take  Prince  Sant'  Dario's  carriage," 
added  the  cardinal,  and  the  man  left  the 
room.  "And  now,"  he  continued,  "will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do  with  you?" 

"  Send  me  to  the  Carceri  Nuove,  or  to  any 
convenient  place." 

"  I  will  do  nothing  that  can  be  an  injury 
to  you  hereafter,"  answered  the  statesman. 
"Something  tells  me  that  you  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  dreadful  murder. 
But  you  must  know  that  though  you  may 
deceive  me — I  am  not  omniscient — I  will  not 
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tolerate  any  contempt  of  the  ways  of  justice. 
You  have  surrendered  yourself  as  the  criminal 
and  I  intend  to  take  you  at  your  word." 

"  I  ask  for  nothing  else.  Put  me  where 
you  please,  do  what  you  please  with  me.  It 
matters  very  little." 

''You  act  like  a  man  who  has  had  an 
unfortunate  love  affair,"  remarked  the  car- 
dinal. *'  It  is  true  that  you  have  just  lost 
your  fortune,  and  that  may  account  for  it. 
But  I  repeat  that,  whatever  your  motives 
i^i^y  he,  you  shall  not  trifle  with  the  law. 
You  wish  to  he  a  prisoner.  The  law  will 
ohlige  you  so  far  as  to  comply  with  your 
request.  I  warn  you  that,  after  this,  you 
can  only  ohtain  your  freedom  through  a 
proper  trial.'* 

•*  Pray  let  it  be  so.  My  motives  can  be 
of  no  importance.  The  law  shall  judge  the 
facts  and  give  its  verdict.** 

"The  law  will  certainly  do  so.  In  the 
meantime,  you  will  spend  the  day  in  a  room 
of  my  apartments,  and  this  evening,  when  it 
is  dark,  you  will  be  quietly  transfen^ed  to  a 
place  of  safety — and  secrecy.  If  the  real 
murderer  is  ever  found  I  do  not  wish  your 
life  to  have  been  ruined  by  such  a  piece  of 
folly  as  I  believe  you  are  committing.  You 
say  you  are  a  desperate  man,  and  you  are 
acting,  I  think,  as  though  you  were.  Your 
family  affairs  may  have  led  to  this  state, 
but  they  do  not  concern  me.  You  will 
however  be  good  enough  to  swear,  here, 
solemnly,  laying  your  hand  upon  this  book, 
that  yon  w&l  not  attempt  to  destroy  your- 
self." 

"I  swear,"  said  Giovanni,  rising  and 
touching  the  volume  which  the  cardinal 
presented  to  him. 

"Yery  good.  Now  follow  me,  if  you 
please,  to  the  room  where  you  must  spend 
the  day,** 

Giovanni  found  himself  in  a  small  chamber 
which  contained  only  a  large  writing-table 
and  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  been  destined  for  some  sort  of  office. 
The  cardinal  closed  the  door,  and  Giovanni 
heard  him  turn  the  key  and  remove  it  from 
the  lock.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  re- 
flected upon  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
spoken  the  truth  when  he  had  said  that  he 
was  desperate.  No  other  word  could  describe 
his  state.  A  sort  of  madness  had  taken 
possession  of  him  while  he  was  talking  with 
Corona,  and  he  was  still  under  its  influence. 
There  had  been  something  in  her  manner 
which  had  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  not 
doing  his  best  to  liberate  Faustina,  and 
indeed,  when  he  remembered  that  the  girl's 
innocence  was  by  no  means  clear  to  him,  he 


ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  Corona's 
imputation.  And  yet,  he  had  now  pledged 
his  word  to  the  cardinal  that  Faustina  had 
not  done  the  deed.  Corona's  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  it  was  for  her  own  sake  she 
asked  his  help  had  driven  him  nearly  out  of 
his  mind  ;  and  when  she  had  at  last  said  it, 
even  reluctantly,  he  had  immediately  resolved 
to  show  her  what  he  was  willing  to  do  for 
one  word  of  hers  when  she  chose  to  speak 
it.  He  had  from  that  moment  but  one 
thought,  to  free  Faustina  at  any  cost,  and 
no  plan  suggested  itself  to  him  but  to  sur- 
render himself  in  the  girl's  place.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
his  purpose  so  quickly  or  surely  in  any  other 
way,  and  perhaps  he  could  not  have  other- 
wise accomplished  it  at  all.  It  had  been 
quite  clear  to  him  from  the  first  that  the 
cardinal  was  prejudiced  against  Faustina, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  representations  of 
the  prefect  of  police.  Giovanni  had  carried 
the  evidence  against  her  clearly  in  his  mind, 
and  as  soon  as  he  thought  of  the  expedient  ho 
saw  how  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for 
himself,  or  for  any  other  man  who  knew  the 
house,  to  commit  the  murder.  As  for  the 
detail  concerning  the  doors  being  open,  there 
was  nothing  improbable  in  it,  seeing  that 
there  were  many  servants  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  that  each  one  would  suspect  and 
accuse  one  of  his  companions  of  the  careless- 
ness. Nothing  was  easier  than  to  construct 
the  story,  and  he  had  supposed  that  nothing 
would  be  simpler  .than  to  make  the  cardinal 
believe  it.  He  had  been  surprised  to  find 
himself  mistaken  upon  this  point,  but  he 
felt  a  thrill  of  triumph  that  more  than 
repaid  him  for  what  he  had  done,  when  he 
saw  the  messenger  leave  the  room  with  the 
order  to  liberate  Faustina.  Corona  had 
spoken,  had  asked  him  to  do  a  hard  thing  for 
her  sake,  and  her  caprice  was  satisfied,  it 
mattered  little  at  what  cost.  She  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he 
would  do  for  her,  and  that  opportunity  had 
not  been  thrown  away. 

But  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  little  room  the 
cai'dinal  had  assigned  to  him,  he  began  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  what  he  had  been 
doing,  and  to  see  how  his  actions  would 
be  judged  by  others.  He  had  surrendered 
himself  as  a  murderer,  and  was  to  be  treated 
as  one.  When  the  time  came  for  the  trial, 
might  it  not  happen  with  him  as  with  many 
another  innocent  man  who  has  put  himself 
into  a  false  position  ?  Might  he  not  be  con- 
demned ?  Nothing  that  he  could  say  here- 
after could  remove  the  impression  created 
by  his  giving  himself  up  to  justice.     Any 
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denial  hereafter  would  be  supposed  to  proceed 
from  fear  and  not  from  innocence.  And  if 
he  were  condemned,  what  would  become  of 
Corona,  of  his  father,  of  little  Orsino?  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought. 

What,  he  asked  himself,  would  be  the 
defence  1  Yesterday  afternoon  he  had  been 
out  of  the  house  during  several  hours,  and 
had  walked  alone,  he  hardly  remembered 
where.  Since  the  crisis  in  his  life  which  had 
separated  him  from  Corona  in  fact,  if  not  in 
appearance,  he  often  walked  alone,  wander- 
ing aimlessly  through  the  streets.  Would 
any  of  his  acquaintance  come  forward  and 
swear  to  having  seen  him  at  the  time  Monte- 
varchi  was  murdered  1  Probably  not.  And 
if  not,  how  could  it  be  proved,  in  the  face  of 
his  own  statement  to  the  cardinal,  that  he 
might  not  have  gone  to  the  palace,  seeking 
an  opportunity  of  expending  his  wrath  on 
the  old  prince,  that  he  might  not  have  lost 
his  self-control  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  strangled 
the  old  man  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  1  As  he 
himself  had  said,  there  was  far  more  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Saracinesca  had  killed 
Montevarchi  out  of  revenge,  than  that  a  girl 
like  Faustina  should  have  strangled  her  own 
father  because  he  had  interfered  in  her  love 
affairs.  If  the  judges  took  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  was  clear  that  Giovanni  would  have 
little  chance  of  an  acquittal.  The  thing 
looked  so  possible  that  even  Corona  might 
believe  it — even  Corona,  for  whose  sake  he 
had  rushed  madly  into  such  desperate  danger. 

And  to-day  she  would  not  see  him  ;  very 
possibly  she  would  not  know  where  he  was. 
And  to-morrow  ?  And  the  next  day  1  And 
all  the  days  after  that  ?  He  supposed  that 
he  would  be  allowed  to  write  to  her,  perhaps 
to  see  her,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  explain 
his  position.  She  did  not  love  him  any 
longer,  and  she  would  not  understand.  He 
wondered  how  much  she  would  care,  if  she 
really  cared  at  all,  beyond  a  discreet  anxiety 
for  his  safety.  She  would  certainly  not  com- 
prehend a  love  like  his,  which  had  chosen 
such  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  allow  her  wish  to 
remain  ungratified.  How  could  she,  since 
she  did  not  love  himl  And  yet,  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  she  should  be 
informed  of  what  had  happened.  She  might 
otherwise  suppose,  naturally  enough,  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  him,  and  she 
would  in  that  case  apply  to  the  police,  perhaps 
to  the  cardinal  himself,  to  find  out  where  he 
was.  Such  a  contingency  must  be  prevented, 
by  some  means,  before  night.  Until  then, 
she  would  not  be  frightened  by  his  absence. 
There  would  be  time,  perhaps,  when  he  was 
removed  to  the  prison — to  the  place  of  safety 


and  secrecy,  of  which  the  cardinal  had 
spoken,  and  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
Holy  Office.  No  questions  were  asked  there. 
There  were  writing  materials  on  the  broad 
table,  and  Giovanni  began  a  letter  to  his 
wife.  After  a  few  minutes  however  he 
stopped,  for  he  saw  from  what  he  had  written 
that  he  was  in  no  condkion  to  attempt  such  a 
task.  The  words  came  quickly  and  fluently, 
but  they  expressed  what  he  had  no  intention 
of  telling  Corona  again.  His  love  for  her 
was  still  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  explain  what  had  occurred,  he 
found  himself  setting  down  phrases  that  told 
of  nothing  but  a  mad  passion.  The  thought 
of  her  cold  face  when  she  should  read  the 
lines  arrested  his  hand,  and  he  threw  down 
the  pen  impatiently,  and  returned  to  his 
meditations  for  a  while.  What  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  tell  her  in  the  fewest  poftsible 
words  that  he  was  alive  and  well.  What 
else  should  he  tell  her  ?  The  statement  would 
allay  any  anxiety  she  might  feel,  and  his 
absence  would  doubtless  be  a  relief  to  her. 
The  thought  was  bitter,  but  he  knew  that 
nothing  exasperates  a  woman  like  the  con- 
stant presence  of  a  man  she  has  loved,  who 
loves  her  more  than  ever,  and  for  whom  she 
no  longer  feels  anything.  At  last  be  took 
another  sheet  of  paper  and  tried  again. 

"Deae  Corona  —  When  you  get  this 
Faustina  wiU  be  at  liberty,  according  to 
your  wish.  Do  not  be  anxious  if  you  do 
not  see  me  for  a  few  days,  as  I  am  called 
away  on  urgent  business.  Tell  my  father, 
and  any  of  our  friends  who  ask  about  me, 
that  I  am  at  Saracinesca,  superintending 
the  removal  of  such  effects  as  are  not  to 
go  to  San  Giacinto.  I  will  let  you  know 
when  I  am  coming  back.     Your  affectionate 

"  Giovanni." 

He  read  the  note  over  twice,  and  then 
folded  it,  addressing  it  to  his  wife.  TTig  face 
expressed  the  most  profound  dejection  when 
he  had  finished  his  task,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  gazing  at  the 
morning  sunlight  that  slowly  crept  across 
the  floor,  while  his  hands  lay  folded  passively 
upon  the  table.  The  end  of  his  love  seem^ 
very  bitter  as  he  thought  of  the  words  he 
had  written.  A  few  weeks  ago  to  leave 
Corona  thus  imexpectedly  would  have  caused 
her  the  greatest  pain.  Now,  he  felt  that  he 
need  say  nothing,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
say  anything,  more  than  he  had  said.  It 
was  nothing  to  her  whether  he  stayed  in 
Home  or  went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
indeed,  he  suspected  that  she  would  be  glad 
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to  be  left  alone — unless  she  should  discover 
why  he  had  gone,  and  whither.  This  last 
consideration  recalled  to  him  his  situation, 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  horrified  at  his  own 
rashness.  But  the  thought  did  not  hold 
him  long,  and  presently  he  asked  himself 
apathetically  what  it  could  matter  in  the 
end.  The  hours  passed  slowly,  and  still  he 
sat  motionless  by  the  table,  the  folded  letter 
lying  before  him. 

The  cardinal  had  scarcely  returned  to  his 
study  when  a  second  card  was  brought  to 
him.  The  gentleman,  said  the  servant,  had 
assured  him  that  his  Eminence  would  receive 
him,  as  he  had  important  information  to  give 
concerning  the  murder  of  Prince  Monte- 
varchL  The  cardinal  could  not  repress  a 
smile  as  he  read  the  name  of  Anastase 
Gouache. 

The  young  man  entered  the  room,  and  ad- 
vanced in  obedience  to  the  cardinal's  friendly 
gesture.  He  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his 
soft  dark  eyes  had  an  expression  of  despair 
in  them  such  as  the  great  man  had  rarely 
seen.  For  the  rest  he  wore  his  uniform,  and 
was  as  carefully  dressed  as  usual 

"Your  Eminence  has  doubtless  heard  of 
this  dreadful  murder? "  began  Grouache,  for- 
getting all  formality  in  the  extremity  of 
his  excitement. 

"Yes,"  said  the  cardinal,  sitting  down. 
"  You  have  something  to  communicate  con- 
cerning it,  I  understand." 

"  Ponna  Faustina  Montevarchi  has  been 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  is  in  the  prison  of 
the  Termini,"  answered  the  Zouave,  speaking 
hurriedly.  "  I  am  here  to  ask  your  Eminence 
to  order  her  release  without  delay." 

"  On  what  grounds  ? "  inquired  the  states- 
man, raising  his  eyebrows  a  little  as  though 
surprised  by  the  way  in  which  the  request 
was  made. 

"Because  she  is  innocent,  because  her 
arrest  was  due  to  the  mistake  of  the  prefect 
of  police — the  evidence  was  against  her,  but 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  could  have 
done  it." 

"The  prefect  of  police  received  my  ap- 
proval. Have  you  any  means  of  showing 
that  she  is  innocent  1 " 

"  Showing  it  ] "  repeated  Grouache,  who 
looked  dazed  for  a  moment,  but  recovered 
himself  immediately,  turning  white  to  the 
lips.  "  What  could  be  easier  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  The  murderer  is  before  you — I  saw  the 
prince,  I  asked  him  for  his  daughter's  hand 
in .  marriage,  he  insulted  me.  I  left  the 
room,  but  I  returned  soon  afterwards.  I 
found  him  alone,  and  I  killed  him.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  did  it " 


"With  Donna  Faustina's  handkerchief," 
suggested  the  cardinal.  "  Perhaps  you  do 
not  remember  that  it  was  lying  on  the 
floor  and  that  you  picked  it  up  and  knotted 
it " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Round  his  neck  I "  cried 
Gk)uache  nervously.  "  I  remember.  But  I 
saw  red,  everything  swam,  the  details  are 
gone.  Here  I  am — your  Eminence's  pri- 
soner— I  implore  you  *to  send  the  order  at 
once  ! " 

The  cardinal  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
grave  expression.  His  features  suddenly 
relaxed  and  he  put  out  his  hand. 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Gouache,  I  like  you 
exceedingly,"  he  said.  "  You  are  a  man  of 
heart." 

"  I  do  not  understand "  Anastase  was 

very  much  bewildered,  but  he  saw  that  his 
plan  for  freeing  Faustina  was  on  the  point  of 
failure. 

"  I  appreciate  yom*  motives,"  continued 
the  statesman.  "  You  love  the  young  lady 
to  distraction ;  she  is  arrested  on  a  capital 
charge ;  you  conceive  the  idea  of  presenting 
yourself  as  the  murderer  in  her  place- 


"  But  I  assure  your  Eminence,  I  swear- 


"  No,"  interrupted  the  other,  raising  his 
hand.  "  Do  not  swear.  You  are  incapable 
of  such  a  crime.  Besides,  Donna  Faustina 
is  already  at  liberty,  and  the  author  of  the 
deed  has  already  confessed  his  guilt." 

Anastase  staggered  against  the  projecting 
shelf  of  the  bookcase.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  face,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  almost 
unconscious  of  where  he  was.  The  cardinal's 
voice  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"  If  you  doubt  what  I  tell  you,  you  need 
only  go  to  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  and 
inquire.  Donna  Faustina  will  return  with 
the  Princess  Sant'  Ilario.  I  am  sorry  that 
circiunstances  prevent  me  from  showing  you 
the  man  who  has  confessed  the  crime.  He 
is  in  my  apartments  at  the  present  moment, 
separated  from  us  only  by  two  or  three 
rooms." 

"  His  name,  Eminence  ?  "  asked  Gouache, 
whose  whole  nature  seemed  to  have  changed 
in  a  m6ment. 

"  Ah,  his  name  must  for  the  present 
remain  a  secret  in  my  keeping,  unless,  indeed, 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  one 
else  did  the  murder.  Have  you  no  suspi- 
cions ?  You  know  the  family  intimately,  it 
Eeems.  You  would  probably  have  heard  the 
matter  mentioned,  if  the  deceased  prince 
had  been  concerned  in  any  quarrel — in  any 
transaction  which  might  have  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  to  any  one  we  know.  Do 
you  recall  anything  of  the  kind  ?     Sit  down 
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Monsieur  Gouache.  You  are  acquitted,  you 
see.  Instead  of  being  a  murderer  you  are 
the  good  friend  who  once  painted  my  portrait 
in  this  very  room.  Do  you  remember  our 
charming  conversations  about  Christianity 
and  the  universal  republic  ?  " 

"  I  shall  always  remember  your  Eminence's 
kindness,"  answered  Gouache,  seating  him- 
self and  trying  to  speak  as  quietly  as  possible. 
His  nervous  nature  was  very  much  unsettled 
by  what  had  occun*ed.  He  had  come  deter- 
mined that  Faustina  should  be  liberated  at 
any  cost,  overcome  by  the  horror  of  her  situ- 
ation, ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  her  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  devotion.  His  conduct  had 
been  much  more  rational  than  Giovanni's. 
He  had  nothing  to  lose  but  himself,  no  rela- 
tions to  be  disgraced  by  his  condemnation, 
none  to  suffer  by  his  loss.  He  had  only  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  set  free  for  ever  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  he  had  not  hesitated  a 
moment  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
j)Ose.  But  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  when  he 
discovered  that  Faustina  was  already  known 
to  be  innocent,  and  that  there  was  no  need 
for  his  intervention,  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  tears  of  joy  stood  in 
his  eyes  while  he'  tried  to  be  calm. 

"Have  you  any  suspicions?"  asked  the 
cardinal  again,  in  his  gentle  voice. 

"  None,  Eminence.  The  only  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  quarrel,  of  which  I  have 
heai*d,  is  the  suit  about  the  title  of  the 
Saracinesca.  But  of  course  that  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was 
decided  yesterday  without  opposition." 

"It  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder,  you  think  ?  "  inquired  the  statesman 
with  an  air  of  interest. 

"  No.  How  could  it]  "  Gouache  laughed 
at  the  idea.  "The  Saracinesca  could  not 
murder  their  enemies  as  they  used  to  do  &ve 
hundred  years  ago.  Besides,  your  Eminence 
has  got  the  mm*derer  and  must  be  able  to 
guess  better  than  I  what  were  the  incentives 
to  the  crime." 

"  That  does  not  follow,  my  friend.  A  man 
who  confesses  a  misdeed  is  not  bound  to 
incriminate  any  one  else,  and  a  man  whose 
conscience  is  sensitive  enough  to  make  him 
surrender  himself  naturally  assumes  the 
blame.  He  suffers  remorse,  and  does  not 
attempt  any  defence,  excepting  such  as  you 
yourself  just  now  gave  me,  when  you  said 
that  the  prince  had  insulted  you.  Enough 
to  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  story. 
By  the  by,  is  that  true  ? " 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  answered  Gouache, 
blushing  a  little.  "  The  poor  man,  when  I 
began  to  explain  my  position,  thought — how 


shall  I  say  9     He  thought  I  wanted  to  sell 
him  a  picture.     It  was  not  his  fault." 

"Poor  man!"  sighed  the  cardinal.  "He  had 
not  much  tact.  And  so.  Monsieur  Gouache, 
you  think  that  the  great  Saracinesca  suit  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  1 " 

"  It  seems  to  me  impossible.  It  looks 
rather  as  though  he  had  been  murdered  by  a 
servant,  out  of  spite.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  house 
could  have  done  it." 

"  I  think  the  public  will  agree  with  you. 
I  will  occupy  myself  with  the  matter.  Per- 
haps I  have  got  the  man  safe  in  that  room, 
but  who  knows  1  If  you  had  come  first,  you 
might  have  gone  to  the  Carceri  Nuove  instead 
of  him.     After  all,  he  may  be  in  love  too." 

The  cardinal  smiled,  but  Gouache  started 
at  the  suggestion,  as  though  it  hurt  him. 

"  I  doubt  that,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  So  do  I.  It  would  be  a  strange  coinci- 
dence if  two  innocent  men  had  accused 
themselves  of  the  same  crime,  out  of  love, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  being  com- 
mitted. But  now  that  you  are  calm — ^yes, 
you  were  beside  yourself  with  excitement — 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  done  a  very 
rash  thing  indeed.  If  I  had  not  chanced  to 
be  a  friend  of  yours,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  youl  I  cannot  help  liking  your 
courage  and  devotion — you  have  shown  it  in 
sterner  matters,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
— but  you  might  have  destroyed  yourself. 
That  would  have  been  a  great  sin." 

"  Is  there  no  case  in  which  a  man  may 
destroy  himself  deliberately  ? " 

"  You  speak  of  suicide  f  It  was  almost 
that  you  contemplated.  No.  The  Church 
teaches  that  a  man  who  takes  his  own  life 
goes  straight  to  helL  So  does  Mohammed, 
for  that  matter." 

"  In  any  case  1 " 

"  In  any  case.     It  is  a  mortal  sin." 

"  But,"  objected  Crouache,  "  let  us  suppose 
me  a  very  bad  man,  exercising  a  destroying 
influence  on  many  other  people.  Suppose,  in 
short,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my 
life  caused  others  to  lose  their  own  souls,  and 
that  by  killing  myself  I  knew  that  they 
would  all  become  good  again.  Suppose  then 
that  I  suddenly  repented,  and  that  there  was 
no  way  of  saving  these  people  but  by  my  own 
suicide.  Would  it  not  be  more  honourable  in 
me  to  say,  *Yery  well,  I  will  submit  to 
damnation  rather  than  send  all  those  others 
to  eternal  flames  1  *  Should  I  not  be  justified 
in  blowing  out  my  brains? " 

The  cardinal  did  not  know  whether  to 
smile  or  to  look  grave.  He  was  neither  a 
priest  nor  a  theologian,  but  a  statesman. 
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**  My  dear  friend,"  he  answered  at  last, 
"  the  ingennity  of  your  suppositions  passes 
belief.  I  can  only  say  that,  when  you 
find  yourself  in  such  a  bad  case  as  you  de- 
scribe, I  will  submit  the  matter  for  you  to 
the  Holy  Father  himself.  But  I  would 
strongly  advise  you  to  avoid  the  situation  if 
you  possibly  can." 

Grouache  took  his  leave  with  a  light  heart, 
little  guessing  as  he  descended  the  great 
marble  staircase  that  Giovanni  Saracinesca 
was  the  prisoner  of  whom  the  cardinal  had 
spoken  so  mysteriously,  still  less  that  he,  too, 
had  falsely  accused  himself  of  having  killed 
poor  old  Montevarchi.  He  wondered,  as  he 
walked  rapidly  along  the  streets  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine,  who  the  man  was,  and 
why  he  had  done  such  a  thing,  but  his 
thoughts  were  really  with  Faustina,  and  he 
longed  to  see  her  and  to  hear  from  her  own 
lips  the  true  version  of  what  had  happened. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Abnoldo  Meschini  was  fully  conscious  of 
what  he  had  done  when  he  softly  closed  the 
door  of  the  study  behind  him  and  returned 
to  the  library;  but  although  he  knew  and 
realized  that  he  had  murdered  his  employer, 
he  could  not  explain  the  act  to  himself.  His 
temples  throbbed  painfully,  and  there  was  a 
bright  red  spot  on  each  of  his  sallow  cheeks. 
He  shuffled  about  from  one  bookcase  to 
another,  and  his  hands  trembled  violently 
as  he  touched  the  big  volumes.  Now  and 
then  he  glanced  towards  one  or  the  other  of 
the  doors,  expecting  at  every  moment  that 
some  one  would  enter  to  tell  him  the  news, 
if  indeed  any  one  at  such  a  time  should 
chance  to  remember  the  existence  of  the 
humble  librarian.  His  brain  was  on  fire  and 
seemed  to  burn  the  sockets  of  his  eyes.  And 
yet  the  time  passed,  and  no  one  came.  The 
suspense  grew  to  be  unbearable,  and  he  felt 
that  he  would  do  anything  to  escape  from  it. 
He  went  to  the  door  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  latch. 

For  an  instant  the  flush  disappeared  from 
his  cheeks,  as  a  great  fear  took  possession  of 
him.  He  was  not  able  to  face  the  sight  of 
Montevarchi' 6  body  lying  across  that  table 
in  the  silent  study.  His  hand  fell  to  his  side, 
and  he  almost  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the 
library ;  then,  as  though  ashamed  of  his 
weakness,  he  came  back  slowly  and  listened 
at  the  door.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that 
any  distant  echo  could  reach  his  ears,  if  the 
household  had  been  already  roused,  for  the 


passage  was  long  and  tortuous,  interrupted 
by  other  doors  and  by  a  winding  staircase. 
But  in  his  present  state  he  fancied  that  his 
senses  must  be  pretematurally  sharpened, 
and  he  listened  .eagerly.  All  was  still.  He 
went  back  to  the  books. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make 
a  desperate  efEort  to  occupy  himself  and  to 
steady  his  nerves.  If  any  one  came  now, 
he  thought,  his  face  would  betray  him.  There 
must  be  a  light  in  his  eyes,  an  uncertainty  in 
his  manner  which  would  speak  plainly  enough 
to  his  guilt.  He  tried  to  imagine  what  would 
take  place  when  the  body  was  found.  Some 
one  would  enter  the  room  and  would  see  the 
body.  He,  or  she,  would  perhaps  think  that 
the  prince  was  in  a  fit,  or  asleep — who  could 
tell?  But  he  would  not  answer  the  voice 
that  called  him.  Then  the  person  would 
come  forward  and  touch  him  —  Meschini 
forced  himself  to  think  of  it — would  touch 
the  dead  hand  and  would  feel  that  it  was 
cold.  With  a  cry  of  horror  the  person  would 
hasten  from  the  room.  He  might  hear  that 
cry  if  he  left  the  door  open.  Again  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  latch.  His  fingers  seemed 
paralysed  and  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  his 
face,  but  he  succeeded  in  mastering  himself 
enough  to  turn  the  handle  and  look  out.  The 
cry  came,  but  it  was  from  his  own  lips.  He 
reeled  back  from  the  entrance  in  horror,  his 
eyes  starting  from  his  head.  There  stood  the 
dead  man,  in  the  dusky  passage,  shaking  at 
him  the  handkerchief. 

It  was  only  his  fancy.  He  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  and  a  sickly  look  of  relief 
crept  over  his  face.  He  had  been  frightened 
by  his  own  coat  that  hung  on  a  peg  outside, 
long  and  thin  and  limp,  a  white  handkerchief 
depending  from  the  wide  pocket.  There  was 
not  much  light  in  the  corridor.  He  crept 
cautiously  out,  and  took  the  garment  from  its 
place  with  a  nervous,  frightened  gesture. 
Dragging  it  after  him,  he  hastily  re-entered 
the  library  and  rolled  up  the  coat  into  a 
shape  that  could  not  possibly  resemble  any- 
thing which  might  frighten  him.  He  laid  it 
upon  a  table  in  the  brightest  place,  where 
the  afternoon  sun  fell  upon  it.  There  was  a 
sort  of  relief  in  making  sure  that  the  thing 
could  not  again  look  like  the  dead  man.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  with  renewed  terror  that 
he  had  left  the  door  open.  There  was  nothing 
but  air  between  him  and  the  place  where 
that  awful  shadow  had  been  conjured  up  bv 
his  imagination.  The  door  must  be  shut. 
If  it  remained  open  he  should  go  mad.  He 
tried  to  think  calmly,  but  it  was  beyond  his 
power.  He  attempted  to  say  that  there  was 
nothing  there,  and  that  the  door  might  as 
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well  remain  open  as  be  shut.  But  even  while 
making  the  effort  to  reason  with  himself,  he 
was  creeping  cautiously  along  the  wall,  in 
the  direction  of  the  entrance.  By  keeping 
his  eyes  close  to  the  wooden  panelling  he 
could  advance  without  seeing  into  the  cor- 
ridor. He  was  within  a  foot  of  the  opening. 
Convulsed  with  fear,  he  put  out  his  hand 
quickly  and  tried  to  pull  the  heavy  oak  on 
its  hinges  by  the  projecting  bevel,  but  it  was 
too  heavy — he  must  look  out  in  order  to 
grasp  the  handle.  The  cold  drops  trickled 
down  from  his  brow  and  he  breathed  hard, 
but  he  could  not  go  back  and  leave  the  door 
unclosed.  With  a  suppressed  sob  of  agony 
he  thrust  out  his  head  and  arm.  In  a  moment 
it  was  over,  but  the  moral  efEort  had  been 
terrible,  and  his  strength  failed  him,  so  that 
he  staggered  against  the  wainscot  and  would 
have  fallen  but  for  its  support. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  he  could  get 
to  a  chair,  and  when  he  at  last  s4t  down  in  a 
ray  of  sunsUne  to  rest,  his  eyes  remained 
fixed  upon  the  sculptured  brass  handle  of  the 
latch.  He  almost  expected  that  it  would 
turn  mysteriously  of  itself,  and  that  the  dead 
prince  would  enter  the  room.  He  realized 
that  in  his  present  condition  he  could  not 
possibly  face  the  person  who  before  long 
would  certainly  bring  him  the  news.  He 
must  have  something  to  stimulate  him  and 
deaden  his  nerves.  He  had  no  idea  how  long 
a  time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  done  the 
deed,  but  it  seemed  that  three  or  four  hours 
must  certainly  have  passed.  In  reality  it 
was  scarcely  five  and  twenty  minutes  since 
he  had  left  the  study.  He  remembered 
suddenly  that  he  had  some  spirits  in  his  room 
at  the  top  of  the  palace.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully he  rose  to  his  feet  and  went  towards 
the  other  exit  from  the  library,  which,  as  in 
many  ancient  houses,  opened  upon  the  grand 
staircase,  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  visitors 
from  without.  He  had  to  cross  the  broad 
marble  landing,  whence  a  masked  door  led 
to  the  narrow  winding  steps  by  which  he 
ascended  to  the  upper  story.  He  listened  to 
hear  whether  any  one  was  passing,  and  then 
went  out.  Once  on  his  way  he  moved  more 
quickly  than  seemed  possible  for  a  man  so 
bent  and  misshapen. 

The  bright  afternoon  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  window  of  his  little  chamber,  a 
relief  from  the  sombre  gloominess  of  the 
lofty  library,  where  the  straggling  rays 
seemed  to  make  the  great  hall  more  shadowy 
by  contrast.  But  Meschini  did  not  stop  to 
look  about  him.  In  a  closet  in  the  wall  he 
kept  his  stores,  his  chemicals,  his  carefully- 
composed  inks,  his  bits  of  prepared  parch- 


ment, and,  together  with  many  other  articles 
belonging  to  his  illicit  business,  he  had  a 
bottle  of  old  brandy,  which  the  butler  had 
once  given  him  out  of  the  prince's  cellar,  in 
return  for  a  bit  of  legal  advice  which  had 
saved  the  servant  a  lawyer's  fee.  Amoldo 
Meschini  had  always  been  a  sober  man,  like 
most  Italians,  and  the  bottle  had  stood  for 
years  unopened  in  the  cupboard.  He  had 
never  thought  of  it,  but,  having  been  once 
placed  there,  it  had  been  safe.  The  moment 
had  come  when  the  stimulant  was  precious. 
His  fingers  shook  as  he  put  the  bottle  to  his 
lips ;  when  he  set  it  down  they  were  steady. 
The  liquor  acted  like  an  encjiantment,  and 
the  sallow-faced  man  smiled  as  he  sat  alone 
by  his  little  table  and  looked  at  the  thing 
that  had  restored  him.  The  bottle  had  been 
full  when  he  began  to  drink ;  the  level  of 
the  liquid  was  now  a  good  hand's  breadth 
below  the  neck.  The  quantity  he  had  swal- 
lowed would  have  made  a  temperate  man, 
in  his  normal  state,  almost  half  drunk. 

He  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  draught  would  produce  any 
other  effect.  He  felt  a  pleasant  warmth  in 
his  face  and  hands,  the  perspiration  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  brow,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  he  could  now  look  out  of  the  open  door 
of  the  library  without  fear,  even  if  his  coat 
were  hanging  on  the  peg.  It  was  incredible 
to  him  that  he  should  have  been  so  reaUy 
terrified  by  a  mere  shadow.  He  had  killed 
Prince  Montevarchi,  and  the  body  was  lying 
in  the  study.  Yes,  he  could  think  of  it 
without  shuddering,  almost  without  an  un- 
pleasant sensation.  In  the  dead  man's  own 
words,  it  had  been  an  act  of  divine  justice 
and  retribution,  and  since  nobody  could  pos- 
sibly discover  the  murderer,  there  was  matter 
for  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  the  wicked 
old  man  no  longer  cumbered  the  earth  with 
his  presence.  Strange,  that  he  should  have 
suffered  such  an  agony  of  fear  haJf  an  hour 
earlier.  Was  it  half  an  hour  1  How  plea- 
santly the  sun  shone  into  the  little  room 
where  he  had  laboured  during  so  many  years, 
and  so  profitably !  Now  that  the  prince  was 
dead  it  would  be  amusing  to  look  at  those 
original  documents  for  which  he  liad  made 
such  skilfully-constructed  substitutes.  He 
would  like  to  assure  himself  however  that 
the  deed  had  been  well  done.  There  was 
magic  in  that  old  liquor.  Another  little 
draught  and  he  would  go  down  to  the  study 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  If  he 
should  meet  anybody  his  easy  manner  would 
disarm  suspicion.  Besides,  he  could  take 
the  bottle  with  him  in  the  pocket  of  his  long 
coat — the  bottle  of  courage,  he  said  to  him- 
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self  with  a  smile,  as  he  set  it  to  his  lips. 
This  time  he  drank  but  little,  and  very 
slowly.  He  was  too  cautious  a  man  to 
throw  away  his  ammunition  uselessly. 

With  a  light  heart  he  descended  the  wind- 
ing stair  and  crossed  the  landing.  One  of 
Ascanio  Bellegra's  servants  passed  at  that 
moment.  Meschini  looked  at  the  fellow 
quietly,  and  even  gave  him  a  friendly  smile 
to  test  his  own  coolness,  a  civility  which  was 
acknowledged  by  a  familiar  nod.  The  libra- 
rian's spirits  rose.  He  did  not  resent  the 
familiarity  of  the  footman,  for,  with  all  his 
leaimng,  he  was  little  more  than  a  servant 
himself,  and  the  accident  had  come  con- 
veniently as  a  trial  of  his  strength.  The 
man  evidently  saw  nothing  unusual  in  his 
appearance.  Moreover,  as  he  walked,  the 
brandy-bottle  in  his  coat-tail  pocket  beat 
reassuringly  against  the  calves  of  his  legs. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  library  and  found 
himself  in  the  scene  of  his  terror. 

There  lay  the  old  coat,  wrapped  together 
on  the  table,  as  he  had  left  it.  The  sun  had 
moved  a  little  farther  during  his  absence, 
and  the  heap  of  cloth  looked  innocent  enough. 
Meschini  could  not  understand  how  it  had 
frightened  him  so  terribly.  He  still  felt 
that  pleasant  warmth  about  his  face  and 
hands.  That  was  the  door  before  which  he 
had  been  such  a  coward.  What  was  beyond 
it  1  The  empty  passage.  He  would  go  and 
hang  the  coat  where  it  had  hung  always, 
where  he  always  left  it  when  he  came  in  the 
morning,  imless  he  needed  it  to  keep  himself 
warm.  What  could  be  simpler,  or  easier  ] 
He  took  the  thing  in  one  hand,  turned  the 
handle  and  looked  out.  He  was  not  afraid. 
The  long,  silent  corridor  stretched  away  into 
the  distance,  lighted  at  intervals  by  narrow 
windows  that  opened  upon  an  inner  court  of 
the  palace.  Meschini  suspended  the  coat 
upon  the  peg  and  stood  looking  before  him, 
a  contemptuous  smile  upon  his  face,  as  though 
he  despised  himself  for  his  former  fears. 
Then  he  resolutely  walked  towards  the  study, 
along  the  familiar  way,  down  a  flight  of  steps, 
then  to  the  right — he  stood  before  the  door, 
and  the  dead  man  was  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
He  paused  and  listened.     All  was  silent. 

It  was  clear  to  him,  as  he  stood  before  the 
table  and  looked  at  the  body,  that  no  one 
had  been  there.  Indeed,  Meschini  now  re- 
membered that  it  was  a  rule  in  the  house 
never  to  disturb  the  prince  unless  a  visitor 
came.  He  had  always  liked  to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  sohtude  over  his  accounts  and 
his  plans.  The  librarian  paused  opposite  his 
victim  and  gazed  at  the  fallen  head,  and  the 
twisted,  whitened  fingers.     He  put  out  his 


hand  timidly  and  touched  them,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  were  not  quite  cold. 
The  touch  however  sent  a  very  unpleasant 
thrill  through  his  own  frame,  and  he  drew 
back  quickly  with  a  slight  shiver.  But  he 
was  not  terrified  as  he  had  been  before.  The 
touch,  only,  was  disagreeable  to  him.  He 
took  a  book  that  lay  at  hand  and  pushed  it 
against  the  dead  man's  arm.  There  was  no 
sign,  no  movement.  He  would  have  liked 
to  go  iDehind  the  chair  and  untie  the  hand- 
kerchief, but  his  courage  was  not  quite  equal 
to  that.  Besides,  the  handkerchief  was 
Faustina's.  He  had  seen  her  father  snatch 
it  from  her  and  throw  it  upon  the  floor,  as  he 
watched  the  pair  through  the  keyhole.  A 
strange  fascination  kept  him  in  the  study, 
and  he  would  have  yielded  to  it  had  he  not 
been  fortified  against  any  such  morbid  folly 
by  the  brandy  he  had  swallowed.  He  thought, 
as  he  turned  to  go,  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
prince  never  kept  money  in  the  house,  for,  in 
that  case,  he  might  have  helped  himself  be- 
fore leaving.  To  steal  a  small  value  was  not 
worth  while,  considering  the  danger  of  dis- 
covery. 

He  moved  on  tiptoe,  as  though  afraid  of 
disturbing  the  rest  of  his  old  employer,  and 
once  or  twice  he  looked  back.  Then  at  last 
he  closed  the  door  and  retraced  his  steps 
through  the  corridor  till  he  gained  the  library. 
He  was  surprised  at  his  own  boldness  as  he 
went,  and  at  the  indifference  with  which  he 
passed  by  the  coat  that  hung,  limp  as  ever, 
upon  its  peg.  He  was  satisfied,  too,  with  the 
result  of  his  investigations.  The  prince  was 
certainly  dead.  As  a  direct  consequence  of 
his  death,  the  secret  of  the  Saracinesca  suit 
was  now  his  own  ;  no  one  had  a  share  in  it, 
and  it  was  worth  money.  He  pulled  out  a 
number  of  volumes  from  the  shelves  and 
began  to  make  a  pretence  of  working  upon 
the  catalogue.  But  though  he  surrounded 
himself  with  the  implements  and  necessaries 
for  his  task,  his  mind  was  busy  with  the  new 
scheme  that  unfolded  itself  to  his  imagina- 
tion. 

He,  and  he  alone,  knew  that  San  Giacinto's 
possession  of  the  Saracinesca  inheritance 
rested  upon  a  forgery.  The  fact  that  this 
forgery  must  be  revealed,  in  order  to  rein- 
state the  lawful  possessors  in  their  right,  did 
not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  the 
secret.  Two  courses  were  open  to  him.  He 
might  go  to  old  Leon  Saracinesca  and  offer 
the  original  documents  for  sale,  on  receiving 
a  guarantee  for  his  own  safety.  Or  he  might 
offer  them  to  San  Giacinto,  who  was  the 
person  endangered  by  their  existence.  Mon- 
tevarchi  had  promised  him  twenty  thousand 
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scudi  for  the  job,  and  had  never  paid  the 
money.  He  had  cancelled  his  debt  with  his 
life  however,  and  had  left  the  secret  behind 
him.  Either  Saracinesca  or  San  Giacinto 
would  give  five  times  twenty  thousand,  ten 
times  as  much,  perhaps,  for  the  original 
documents,  the  one  in  order  to  recover 
what  was  his  own,  the  other  to  keep  what 
did  not  belong  to  him.  The  great  question 
to  be  considered  was  the  way  of  making  the 
ofEer.  Meschini  sat  staring  at  the  opposite 
row  of  books,  engaged  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Just  then,  one  of  the  open  volumes 
before  him  slipped  a  little  upon  another,  and 
the  page  turned  slowly  over.  The  librarian 
started  slightly  and  glanced  at  the  old- 
fashioned  type.  The  work  was  a  rare  one 
which  he  had  often  examined,  and  he  knew 
it  to  be  of  great  value.  A  new  thought 
struck  him.  Why  should  he  not  sell  this 
and  many  other  volumes  out  of  the  collection, 
as  well  as  realize  money  by  disposing  of  his 
secret  1  He  might  as  well  be  rich  as  possess 
a  mere  competence. 

He  looked  about  him.  With  a  little  care 
and  ingenuity,  by  working  at  night  and  by 
visiting  the  sellers  of  old  books  during  the 
day  he  might  soon  put  together  four  or  five 
hundred  works  which  would  fetch  a  high 
price,  and  replace  them  by  so  many  feet  of 
old  trash  which  would  look  as  well.  With 
his  enormous  industry  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  tamper  with  the  catalogue  and  to 
insert  new  pages  which  should  correspond 
with  the  changes  he  contemplated.  The  old 
prince  was  dead,  and,  little  as  he  had  really 
known  about  the  library,  his  sons  knew  even 
less.  Meschini  could  remove  the  stolen 
volumes  to  a  safe  place,  and  when  he  had 
realized  the  value  of  his  secret,  he  would  go  to 
Paris,  to  Berlin,  even  to  London,  and  dispose 
of  his  treasures  one  by  one.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  delights  the  future  unfolded  to  him, 
everything  seemed  gilded,  everything  seemed 
ready  to  turn  into  gold.  His  brain  dwelt 
with  an  enthusiasm  wholly  new  to  him  upon 
the  dreams  it  conjured  up.  He  felt  twenty 
years  younger.  His  fears  had  gone,  and 
with  them  his  humility.  He  saw  himself  no 
longer  the  poor  librarian  in  his  slippers  and 
shabby  clothes,  cringing  to  his  employer, 
spending  his  days  in  studying  the  forgeries 
he  afterwards  executed  during  the  night, 
hoarding  his  ill-gotten  gains  with  jealous 
secrecy,  afraid  to  show  to  his  few  associates 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  little  wealth, 
timid  by  force  of  long  habit  and  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  shame  in  his  early  life. 
All  that  had  disappeared  under  the  potent 
spell  of  his  new-found  courage.     He  fancied 


himself  living  in  some  distant  capital,  rich 
and  respected,  married,  perhaps,  having 
servants  of  his  own,  astonishing  the  learned 
men  of  some  great  centre  by  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  and  erudition.  All  the  vanity 
of  his  nature  was  roused  from  its  long  sleep 
by  a  new  set  of  emotions,  till  he  could 
scarcely  contain  his  inexplicable  happiness. 
And  how  had  all  this  come  to  him  so  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  his  obscure  life  )  Simply  by 
squeezing  the  breath  out  of  an  old  man's 
throat.     How  easy  it  had  been. 

The  unaccustomed  energy  which  had  been 
awakened  in  him  by  the  spirits  brought  with 
it  a  pleasant  restlessness.  He  felt  that  he 
must  go  again  to  his  little  room  up  stairs 
and  take  out  the  deeds  and  read  them  over. 
The  sight  of  them  would  give  an  increased 
reality  and  vividness  to  his  anticipations. 
Besides,  too,  it  was  just  barely  possible  that 
there  might  be  some  word,  some  expression 
which  he  could  change,  and  which  should 
increase  their  value.  To  sit  still  poring  over 
the  catalogue  in  the  library  was  impossible. 
Once  more  he  climbed  to  his  attic,  but  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  he  felt  a  nervous 
desire  to  look  behind  him,  as  though  he  were 
followed  by  some  person  whose  tread  was 
noiseless.  It  was  not  possible,  he  thought, 
that  the  effects  of  his  draught  were  already 
passing  off.  Such  courage  as  he  felt  in  him 
could  not  leave  him  suddenly.  He  reached 
his  room  and  took  the  deeds  from  the  secret 
place  in  which  he  had  hidden  them,  spreading 
them  out  lovingly  before  him.  Ajs  he  sat 
down  the  bottle  in  his  long  coat  touched  the 
floor  behind  him  with  a  short  dull  thud.  It 
was  as  though  a  footstep  had  sounded  in  the 
silent  room,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  before 
he  realized  whence  the  noise  came,  looking 
behind  him  with  startled  eyes.  In  a  moment 
he  understood ;  and,  withdrawing  the  bottle 
from  his  pocket,  he  set  it  beside  him  on  the 
table.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  seconds  as 
though  in  hesitation,  but  he  determined  not 
to  have  recourse  to  its  contents  so  soon.  He 
had  undoubtedly  been  frightened  again,  but 
the  sound  that  had  scared  him  had  been  real 
and  not  imaginary.  Besides,  he  had  but  this 
one  bottle,  and  he  knew  that  good  brandy 
was  dear.  He  pushed  it  away,  his  avarice 
helping  him  to  resist  the  temptation. 

The  old  documents  were  agreeably  familiar 
to  his  eye,  and  he  read  and  re-read  them 
with  increasing  satisfaction,  comparing  them 
carefully,  and  chuckling  to  himself  each  time 
that  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  upon 
the  copy  where  there  had  been  no  room  to 
introduce  that  famous  clause.  But  for  that 
accident,  he   reflected,  he  would   have    un- 
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doubtedly  made  the  insertion  upon  the 
originals,  and  the  latter  Tvould  be  now  no 
longer  in  his  possession.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  why  he  derived  such  pleasure 
from  i*eading  the  writing  so  often,  nor  why, 
when  the  surrounding  objects  in  the  room 
were  clear  and  distinct  to  his  eyes,  the 
crabbed  characters  should  every  now  and 
then  seem  to  move  of  themselves  and  to  run 
into  each  other  from  right  to  left.  Possibly 
the  emotions  of  the  day  had  strained  his 
vision.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  bottle. 
An  irresistible  desire  seized  him  to  taste  the 
liquor  again,  even  if  he  drank  but  a  drop. 
The  spirits  wet  his  lips  while  he  was  still 
inwardly  debating  whether  it  were  wise  to 
drink  or  not.  As  he  returned  the  cork  to 
its  place  he  felt  a  sudden  revival  within  him 
of  all  he  had  experienced  before.  His  face 
was  warm,  his  fingers  tingled.  He  took  up 
one  of  the  deeds  with  a  firm  hand  and  settled 
Jiimself  comfortably  in  his  chair.  But  he 
could  not  read  it  tkrough  again.  He  laughed 
quietly  at  his  folly.  Did  he  not  know  every 
word  by  heart?  He  must  occupy  himself 
with  planning,  with  arranging  the  details  of 
his  future.  When  that  was  done  he  could 
revel  in  the  thought  of  wealth  and  rest  and 
satisfied  vanity. 

To  his  surprise,  his  thoughts  did  not  flow 
as  connectedly  as  he  had  expected.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  dead  man 
down  stairs,  not  indeed  with  any  terror,  not 
fearing  discovery  for  himself,  but  with  a 
vague  wonderment  that  made  his  mind  feel 
empty.  Turn  over  the  matter  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  foresee  connectedly  what  was 
likely  to  happen  when  the  murder  was 
known.  There  was  no  sequence  in  his 
imaginings,  and  he  longed  nervously  for  the 
moment  when  everything  should  be  settled. 
The  restlessness  that  had  brought  him  up  to 
his  room  demanded  some  sort  of  action  to 
quiet  it.  He  would  willingly  have  gone  out 
to  see  his  friend,  the  little  apothecary  who 
lived  near  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.  It 
would  be  a  relief  to  talk  to  some  one,  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  But  a 
remnant  of  prudence  restrained  him.  It  was 
not  very  likely  that  he  should  be  suspected ; 
indeed,  if  he  behaved  prudently  nothing  was 
more  improbable.  To  leave  the  house  at 
such  a  time  however  would  be  the  height  of 
folly,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had 
gone  out  some  time  before  the  deed  could 
have  been  done.  The  porter  was  vigilant, 
and  Meschini  almost  always  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
gates.  He  would  certainly  note  the  time  of 
the  librarian's  exit  more  or  less  accurately. 


Moreover,  the  body  might  have  been  found 
already,  and  even  now  the  gendarmes  might 
be  down  stairs.  The  latter  consideration 
determined  him  to  descend  once  more  to  the 
library.  A  slight  chill  passed  over  him  as 
he  closed  the  door  of  his  room  behind  him. 

The  great  hall  now  seemed  very  gloomy 
and  cold,  and  the  solitude  was  oppressive. 
He  felt  the  necessity  for  movement,  and 
began  to  walk  quickly  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  library  between  the  broad 
tables,  from  one  door  to  the  other.  At  first, 
as  he  reached  the  one  that  separated  him 
from  the  passage,  he  experienced  no  disagree- 
able sensation,  but  turned  his  back  upon  it 
at  the  end  of  his  walk  and  retraced  his  steps. 
Very  gradually  however  he  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable  as  he  reached  that  extremity 
of  the  room,  and  the  vision  of  the  dead  prince 
rose  before  his  eyes.  The  coat  was  there 
again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  Ko 
doubt  it  would  take  the  same  shape  again  if 
he  looked  at  it.  His  varying  courage  was 
just  at  the  point  when  he  was  able  to  look 
out  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the  limp 
garment  had  not  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  ghost.  He  felt  a  painful  thrill  in  his  back 
as  he  turned  the  handle,  and  the  cold  air 
that  rushed  in  as  he  opened  the  door  seemed 
to  come  from  a  tomb.  Although  his  eyes 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  seen  the  coat  in 
the  corner,  he  drew  back  quickly,  and  the 
thrill  was  repeated  with  greater  distinctness 
as  he  heard  the  bolt  of  the  latch  slip  into  its 
socket.  He  walked  away  again,  but  the 
next  time  he  came  back  he  turned  at  some 
distance  from  the  threshold,  and  as  he  turned 
he  felt  the  thrill  a  third  time,  almost  like  an 
electric  shock.  He  could  not  bear  it,  and  sat 
down  before  the  catalogue.  His  eyes  refused 
to  read,  and,  after  a  lengthened  struggle 
between  his  fears,  his  prudence  and  his 
economy,  he  once  more  drew  the  bottle  from 
his  pocket  and  fortified  himself  with  a 
draught.  This  time  he  drank  more,  and  the 
effect  was  different.  For  some  seconds  he 
felt  no  change  in  his  condition.  Presently 
however  his  nervousness  disappeared,  giving 
place  now  to  a  sort  of  stupid  indifference. 
The  light  was  fading  from  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  library,  and,  within,  the 
comers  and  recesses  were  already  dark. 
But  Meschini  was  past  imagining  ghosts  or 
apparitions.  He  sat  quite  still,  his  chin 
leaning  on  his  hand  and  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  wondering  vaguely  how  long  it  would 
be  before  they  came  to  tell  him  that  the 
prince  was  dead.  Ho  did  not  sleep,  but  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  torpor  which  was  restful 
to  his  nerves.     Sleep  would  certainly  come 
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in  half  an  hour  if  he  were  left  to  lumself  ae 
long  as  tha.t.  His  breathing  was  heavy,  and 
the  siletice  ttround  him  was  intense.  At  last 
the  much-dreaded  moment  came,  and  found 
him  dull  and  apathetic. 

The  door  opened  and  a  ray  of  light  from  a 
candle  entered  the  room,  which  was  now 
almost  dark.  A  footman  and  a,  housemaid 
thrust  in  their  heads  cautiously  and  peered 
into  the  broad  gloom,  holding  the  candle  high 
before  them.  Either  would  have  been  afraid 
to  come  alone. 

"Sor  Arnoldo,  Sor  Amoldo!"  the  man 
called  out  timidly,  as  though  frightened  by 
the  sound  of  bis  own  voice. 

"  Here  I  am,"  answered  Meschini,  affecting 
a  cheerful  tone  as  well  as  he  could.  Once 
more  and  very  quickly  he  took  a  mouthful 
from  the  bottle,  behind  the  table  where  they 
could  not  see  him.  "What  is  the  ntatterl  " 
he  asked, 

"The  prince  is  murdered  !  "  cried  the  two 
servants  in  a  breath.  They  were  very  pale 
as  they  came  towards  him. 

If  the  cry  he  uttered  was  forced  they  were 
too  much  terrified  to  notice  it.  As  they 
told  their  tale  with  every  species  of  exag- 
geration, interspersed  with  expressions  of 
horror  and  amazement,  he  struck  bis  hands 
to  his  head,  moaned,  cried  aloud,  and,  being 
half  hysterical  with  drink,  shed  real  tears  in 
their  presence.  Then  they  led  him  away, 
saying  that  the  prefect  of  police  was  in  the 
study,  and  that  all  the  household  had  been 
summoned  to  be  examined  by  him.  He  was 
now  launched  in  bis  part,  and  could  play  it 
to  the  end  without  breaking  down.     He  had 


afterwards  very  little  recollection  of  what 
h&d  occurred.'  He  remembered  that  the 
stillness  of  the  study  and  the  white  faces  of 
those  present  had  impressed  him  by  contrut 
with  the  noisy  grief  of  the  serrante  who  had 
summoned  him.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  sworn,  and  others  had  corroborated  bis 
oath,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  spent  the 
afternoon  between  the  library  and  his  room, 
Ascanio  BeUegra's  footman  remembereii 
meeting  him  on  the  landing,  and  said  that 
he  had  smiled  pleasantly  in  an  unconcerned 
way,  as  usual,  and  had  passed  on.  For  tbe 
rest,  no  one  seemed  even  to  imagine  that  be 
could  have  done  the  deed,  for  no  one  had  ever 
heard  anything  but  friendly  words  betwe«D 
him  and  the  prince.  He  remembered,  too, 
having  seen '  the  dead  body  extended  upon 
the  great  table  of  the  study,  and  he  recalled 
Donna  Faustina's  tone  of  voice  indistinctly 
as  in  a  dream.  Then,  before  the  prefect 
announced  his  decision,  he  was  dismissed  witb 
the  other  servants. 

After  that  moment  all  was  a  blank  in  his 
mind.  In  reality  he  returned  to  his  room 
and  sat  down  by  his  table  with  a  candle 
before  him.  He  never  knew  that  after  the 
examination  he  had  begged  another  bottle  of 
hquor  of  the  butler  on  the  ground  that  his 
nerves  were  upset  by  the  terrible  event. 
About  midnight  the  candle  burned  down 
into  the  socket.  Profiting  by  the  last  ray 
of  light  he  drank  a  final  draught  and  reeled 
to  his  bed,  dressed  as  he  was.  One  bottle 
was  empty,  and  a  third  of  the  second  was 
gone.     Amoldo  Meschini  was  dead  drunk. 


(To  bo  continued.) 
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Picturesque,  unappreciated  Suakim  I 
Venice  of  the  Red  Sea.  What  pleasant 
memories  this  sketch  brings  back  of  sunny 
hours  spent  upon  that  shore,  and  amongst 
those  distant  hills  I  I  am  afraid  our  soldier 
travellers,  whose  opinions  were  formed 
during  the  late  trying  campaigns  will  not  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  any  claim  to  beauty  iu 
the  African  desert  seaport.  Seeing  it  through 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  plain,  and  amid 
scenes  of  horror  and  confusion,  their  minds 
would  be  little  prepared  to  admire  anything. 
But  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
view  it  from  afloat  in  the  harbour  under  con- 
ditions of  life  favourable  to  unprejudiced 
impressions,  its  iinique  position  and  charac- 
ter combined  with  many  strong  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
was  very  remarkable. 

On  my  way  down  from  Cairo  in  the  spring 
of  '85,  on  board  the  troopship  Italy  which 
carried  the  20th  Hussars,  I  tried  to  gather 
from  officers  who  had  visited  the  Soudau 
some  information  about  the  place  and  the 
conditions  of  life  under  which  we  should  be- 
gin the  campaign.  My  inquiries  respecting 
such  signs  of  civilization  as  hotels  or  other 


mouth.  But  in  the  end,  the  laugh  was 
turned  against  my  friends,  and  the  jokes 
about  my  hotel  led  to  an  amusing  mist^e  in 
camp ;  for  having  presented  my  letters  of  in- 
troduction te  the  Admiral  of  the  Station, 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Transports,-  I  was 
kindly  invited  by  Captain  John  Fellows, 
B..N.,  to  make  my  home  (while  headquarters 
remained  at  Suakim)  on  board  his  flag-ship, 
the  hired  transport  Arah,  moored  alongside 
the  Cemetery.  A  few  evetunge  afterwards, 
finding  at  Hasheen  one  of  my  Tate  shipmates 
who  had  been  roughing  it  on  the  plain,  and 
had  ridden  fasting  through  the  whole  affair 
of  the  20th  March,  I  invited  him  to  dine 
with  me  at  my  "  hotel."  The  entertain- 
ment proved  to  him  that  I  had  fallen  into 
good  quarters,  so  it  soon  got  whispered  about 
that  our  palatial  ship  was  a  private  hotel, 
and  parties  of  officers  came  down  and  ordered 
dinner  with  champagne,  to  be  iced,  &c.,  with 
all  the  confidence  imaginable,  much  to  the 
surprise  and  amusement  of  oar  brave 
captain. 

But  to  return  to  our  point  of  view  at  the 
approach  to  Suakim.  The  deep  purply-blue 
of  the  E«d  Sea  suddenly  changes  te  a  lively 
green  as  we  near  the  reef,  which  at  this 
point  I'uns  out  about  two  miles  from  the  land. 
Through  this  an  opening,  with  a  white 
beacon  on  each  side,  and  plainly  indicating 
by  the  colour  of  the  water  a  deep  channel, 
runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  and  leads 
to  the  harboui-.     This  natural  cutting  is  of 
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a  uniform  width  of  200  yards,  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships  afloat.  It 
penetrates  for  another  mile  inland  beyond 
the  coast  line,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a 
fringe  of  coral  reef  about  100  yards  broad, 
covered  by  only  two  or  three  feet  of  rippling 
water,  and  bounded  by  the  low  yellowish- 
white  coral  beach,  with  here  and  there  a 
mound  or  salt  marshy  depression.  The 
course  of  the  channel  first  makes  a  slight 
elbow  to  the  right  and  then  another  to  the 
left,  which  soon  brings  us  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  land-locked  harbour.  Immediately 
opposite  the  entrance  is  Quarantine  Island, 
turtle-backed  in  shape,  and  on  which  are 
only  a  few  unfinished  buildings,  with  here 
and  there  a  tomb,  outlined  against  the  dis- 
tant hills.  This  island  was  used  for  the 
landing  of  the  expedition  for  which  it  formed 
a  base.  The  harbour  here  branches  north 
and  south,  running  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  each  direction  and  broadening 
out  into  lagoons.  To  the  south  we  come 
upon  the  "  Kialto  "  of  Suakim,  its  dazzling 
white  walls  and  minarets  springing  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  reflected  in  the  deep  waters  on 
which,  like  Venice,  it  seems  to  float.  Brightly 
painted  native  craft  and  crowding  masts 
help  to  make  up  the  picture,  which  tells  the 
more  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  long  line 
of  sea-girt  horizon  and  low  reefs  that  stretch 
far  away  to  the  east  and  south,  while  on  our 
right,  across  the  flat  plain,  are  the  serrated 
peaks  of  mountains  that,  extending  their 
long  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  remind 
us  of  the  Alps  behind  Murano. 

In  one  respect  Suakim  has  a  great  natural 
advantage  over  Venice,  its  foundations  being 
of  coral  rock  instead  of  sand  and  mud.  The 
waters,  in  consequence,  are  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite transparency,  and  to  dive  and  swim 
among  such  wonderfully  beautiful  sea-gardens 
of  living  coral  branches  and  bright-coloured 
sea  shells  as  line  the  shores  of  Suakim  har- 
boiu",  is  not  given  to  the  visitor  at  the  Lido. 
Nor  is  the  long  line  of  posts  here  necessary  to 
mark  the  shoal  water,  for  the  white  coral 
reefs  ending  abruptly,  show  a  clearly-marked 
outline  of  greenish-white  water  against  the 
blue  deeps,  making  the  work  of  the  pilot 
easy  and  safe,  except  when  the  rich  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  transforms  the  whole  sui*face 
of  the  lagoon  into  the  appearance  of  burnished 
gold. 

As  a  work  of  nature's  engineering  the  har- 
bour is  very  interesting.  The  coral  growth 
has,  during  ages,  slowly  added  to  the  main- 
land at  this  part  of  the  coast  about  ten  miles 
of  level  plain.  Aided  by  the  sand  and 
dibris  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  a 


gradual  incline  has  been  formed  between  the 
hills  and  the  sea.  Across  this  gently  sloping 
plain  in  the  rainy  season  the  fresh  water 
from  the  interior  drains  into  the  sea,  and 
would  seem,  by  checking  the  coral  growth  in 
parts,  to  have  directed  the  labours  of  the 
submarine  architects  in  the  construction  of 
as  perfect  a  harbour  as  man  could  conceive, 
even  to  the  building  of  wharfs  ready  for 
commerce. 

Although  Suakim  is  the  nearest  point  on 
the  sea  coast  to  the  Nubian  Nile,  and  almost 
parallel  with  the  ancient  Pyramids  of  Mero, 
yet  it  appears  to  have  found  no  place  in 
ancient  history.  At  any  rate  it  possesses  no 
monument  or  trace  of  a  past  civilization,  it« 
Arabian  founders  and  present  inhabitants 
being '  a  modern  race,  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  builders  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. These  great  engineers  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  Nile  as  the  natural  highway  to 
the  interior. 

And  now  let  us  in  imagination  row  across 
again  to  the  island  town  and  take  a  good 
look  at  its  buildings  and  its  people.  Landing 
at  the  Custom  House  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  a  large  courtyard  surrounded  by  substan- 
tially-built offices,  all  kept  in  the  most  per- 
fect order,  a  sure  sign  that  this  department 
is  presided  over  by  a  sharp  European  eye ; 
and  when  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Brewster  Bey,  the  courteous  young  English 
Chief  of  Customs,  we  fully  understand  that 
it  is  in  good  hands.  How  well  I  remember 
seeing  him  presiding  with  grave  dignity  over 
a  large  gathering  of  white-robed  old  Sheikhs 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Kassala  to 
consult  him  on  the  prospects  of  re-opening 
trade. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  Custom  House,  we 
come  upon  a  motley  crowd  of  idlers,  chiefly 
negroes  and  half-broeds,  and  little  black  and 
brown  children  begging  for  backsheesh  amid 
thoroughly  Ajtibian  surroundings.  At  first 
the  glare  of  the  sun  on  white  walls  and  hot 
dusty  ground  will  prevent  our  seeing  clearly 
the  details  of  the  picture.  An  open  triangula^ 
space  lies  under  a  sky  vibrating  with  light  and 
heat ;  on  the  left  front  is  a  low  simply  built 
mosque  with  stumpy  minarets,  all  dwarfed  by 
the  tall  merchants'  houses  or  rather  palaces, 
and  the  Government  House,  which  form  the 
other  two  sides  of  the  inclosure ;  while  a  road 
to  our  right  will  take  us  round  by  the  backs 
of  warehouses  and  shipping-yards,  which  line 
the  water's  edge,  to  the  causeway  bmlt  by 
General  Grordon. 

But  the  cool  shade  of  a  narrow  lane  running 
south  of  the  mosque  is  more  inviting,  and  at 
the  entrance  we  shall  come  upon  the  house, 
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the   windows  of  which  are  Bhnwn  < . 

in  one  of  our  sketches.  T 
windows  overlooking  the  sai 
building  are  of  most  delicate  w 
mauship,  the  detail  all  clearly  i 
in  the  strong  reflected  hgh 
which  nuikes  the  shadows,  in  th 
sunny  climate  more  beaattfi 
than   the   lights   of  a  northei 

Although  the  island  of  Suakii 
is  less  than  a  mile  in  circumfe 
ence  we  might  soon  get  puzzU 
among  its  irregularly-built  street 
and  bazaars  for  its  whole  area  i 
crowded  with  buildings,  some  ( 
them  arrested  in  the  course  of 
construction  by  the  outbreak    '- 
of  the  rebellion.     From  one 
of  these  unfinished  houses,  I  i 
served  that  the  stone  used  in  bui 
ing   is    nothing    less   than   hei 
blocks  of  real  coral,  with  all 
curious  bmochings  plainly  she 
ing ;     but   these    in    the   finish 
structure  would  be  covered  th 
stucco,  on  which  the  Arab  mas< 
to  trace  his  artistic  geometric 
A  walk    through    the    princij 
crowded  with  people  of  all  nati 
turesque    variety,  or  etatuesqu 
of  costume  is  an  experience  no 
gotten.    The  stalls  are  gay  with 
colours  of  Indian  stuffs  and  ri 
barous  ornaments  of  gold  and  si 
lisg  with  Venetian  glass  beads  ai 
Throogh    other  narrow    streets 
among  piles  of  the  fruit  and  fooc 
with  the  natives,  while  other  ps 
town  are  devoted  to  the  suppl; 
pean  wares  of  every  sort.     I  fo 
large  establishment  for  the  trade  in  natural 
and  other  curiosities.    A  large  house  being 
pointed  out  to  me  as  that  of  the  notorious 
dealer  in  slaves — who  is  now  rusticating 
in    the    desert,    not   ao   much    on    account 
of  patriotism  as  because  he  is  wanted  for 
tourder  under  a    civilized   law — I    entered 
toe  dwelling  of  Osman    Digna,  and  found 
myself  in  the  cool  gloom  of  a  spacious  interior. 
^"ot  sorry  to  be  out  of  the  noonday  sun  I 
was  gljid  also  to  have  found  a.  subject  for 
a  sketch  so  full  of  tragic  interest — for  what 
cruel  schemes  of  slave   raiding  and  smug- 
gling may  not  have  been  planned  in  this  dark 
deQ  t   An  old  Arab  gentJeman  moved  about 
the    house    like  a    discontented    ghost,    he 
"u  aaid  to  be  a  relative   of    the    famous 
outlaw,  hut  he  behaved  most   courteously, 
SMefully  avradingany  interruption  by  indulg- 


ing curiosity  to  see  the  progress  of  the  sketch 
but  manifesting  a  lively  interest  ia  it  when 
finished,  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
offering  coffee  to  his  unbidden  guest. 

At  that  time  the  rallying  point  for  artists 
and  special  correspondents  attached  to  the 
expedition  was  the  house  where  the  brave  and 
accomplished  correspondent  of  the  Timet  with 
the  artist  of  the  lUxutraUd  London  News  had 
established  theirquarters,  occupying  theceutre 
of  the  Piazza  in  our  large  drawing.  This 
palace  an  enterprising  Russian  and  his  wife 
had  converted  into  a  commodious  hotel,  and 
here  in  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
the  window  of  which  is  shown  to  the  right. 
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we  would  assemble  in  the  eTening  to  discuss 
the  events  of  the  day  or  the  prospect  of  the 
morrow's  fight.  The  walls  of  good  houses 
being  very  thick,  and  the  light  excluded 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  interiors  ore 
kept  delightfully  cool,  in  great  contrast  to 
the  soldiers'  stu&y  tents.  In  the  spring 
Europeans  may  live  with  comfort  at  Suakim 
either  in  houses  or  on  board  ship,  for  being 
surrounded  by  water  and  standing  out  from 
the  plain  somewhat  into  the  sea-breeze  which 
blows  chiefly  from  the  north  and  parallel 
with  the  coast,  a  condition  of  atmosphere  is 
produced  which  is  perfectly  delicious ;  and  if  ■ 
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it  would  continue  so  all  the  year  round,  the 
climate  of  Suakim  would  be  the  healthiest  in 
the  world.  It  b  a  blend  of  the  warm  dry 
desert  air  with  the  salt  ozone  from  the  sea, 
and  just  a  suspicion  of  icy  freshness  from  the 
north.  But  the  south  wind  blows  heat  as 
from  a  furnace,  and  when  the  sun  too  is  at 
its  hottest,  the  many  European  residents 
whose  business  or  duty  keep  them  here 
must  look  with  longing  eyes  towards  the 
hills  of  Sinkat  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
barbarous  and  fanatical  wandering  dervishes. 
The  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  and  the  oldest  no  doubt,  consist  of 


Arab  traders  and  Turks  who  have  come 
over  from  Jedda.  With  their  numerou.'i 
dependents  they  form  a  little  colony,  witli 
semi-civilized  interests,  quite  separate  from 
the  restless  tribes  of  the  country  side. 

If  we  now  push  our  excursion  beyond  the 
town  proper,  and  passing  the  gate  and  guard 
house,  cross  over  the  low  causeway  to  the 
mainland  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  enormous  proportions  of  the  caravansenii 
which  stands  a  little  back  from  the  road  on 
our  immediate  right,  giving  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  trade  once  carried  on 
through  this  port.  Around  the  one  broad 
road  that  leads  to  the  Wells  of  Shattah  are 
clustered  the  houses  of  the  village  of  Ell  Kaff, 
inhabited  by  a  section  of  the  Amarar  tribe. 
who  being  the  carriers  between  Suakim  and 
Berber,  ha.d  acquired  interests  in  common 
with  the  town  Arabs,  and  civilized  traders, 
and  for  this  cause  took  arms  against  tht 
rebels.  The  English  traveller  can  wander 
about  the  village  without  fear  of  insult  or 
molestation,  and  thus  gain  some  interesting 
insight  into  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Along  the  main  road  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  village,  a  poor 
kind  of  bazaar  is  held,  the  houses  being 
chiefly  one-storied  stone  buildings  with  flat 
roofs.  •  In  some  of  the  by-streets  we  may 
see  the  native  smith  busy  making  rude  speat^ 
heads  and  the  curious  curved  knives  which 
all  the  men  carry  in  their  girdles.  In  onf 
of  the  forges  I  noticed  a  poor  blind  bov 
blowing  the  fire  with  a  primitive  pair  of 
bellows  formed  of  two  goat  skins  united  at 
the  necks  to  the  blowpipe,  the  valves  being 
formed  by  opening  and  closing  the  hand. 
as  the  boy  dexterously  worked  each  hag 
alternately.  In  other  shops  leather  workers 
are  making  charms  to  be  worn  on  the  ann  as 
well  as  sheaths  for  knives  and  swords ;  others 
are  making  shafts  for  spears  and  handles 
for  knives — all  the  work  being  of  a  warhke 
character  and  denoting  the  troubled  times. 
A  walk  among  the  dwellings  of  these  Soud- 
anese gives  one  some  idea  of  their  utter  bar- 
barism; their  huts  being  of  the  most  wretcheii 
description,  mere  sticks  and  mats,  inferior  to 
the  homes  some  animals  and  insects  construct 
for  themselves.  This  huge  village  and  tho 
camel  grounds  adjoining  are  protected  by  .1 
mud  wall  and  deep  ditch  extending  over  a 
mile  in  length,  and  defended  by  a  number  of 
forts  and  redoubts  of  considerable  strength. 
About  a  mile  from  Ell  KaS  are  the  famous 
wells  of  Suakim  guarded  by  their  two 
sentinel  like  towers. 

From  the  right  water-tower  the  bt^t 
view  was  to  be  obtained  of  the  Bi-itish  Camp, 
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stretching  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  We  will  not  attempt  to  criticise  its 
military  formation,  and  good  reasons  no 
doubt  could  be  given  for  those  gaps  that 
caused  so  much  trouble — the  site  of  old  native 
burying  grounds,  and  spaces  of  salt  marshy 
bottom — but  regarded  from  a  purely  pictur- 
esque point  of  view,  since  the  Crusaders  led  by 
Peter  the  Hermit  swarmed  over  Arabian 
plains,  I  suppose  the  Arabs  have  not  seen  any- 
thing so  imposing  as  that  vast  assemblage  of 
tents  that  whitened  the  plain  for  miles.  What 
perhaps  brought  to  our  minds  the  Crusaders 
was  the  Ked  Cross  of  Geneva,  which  floats 
over  the  hospital  tents,  and  is  the  only 
distinguishing  flag  by  which  the  Arabs  will 
remember  our  visit. 

If  we  wander  out  among  those  tents  we 
shall  first  get  glimpses  of  Indian  camp- 
life.  Sepoy  and  Sikh  in  turbans  of  faded 
blue  and  green  killing  their  sheep  and  cook- 
ing in  their  ceremonious,  careful  manner, 
their  horses  in  neat  picket  lines,  and  transport 
animals  and  everything  in  workmanlike 
order,  the  officers  looking  cool  and  collected, 
for  to  them  camp-life  is  no  novelty.  They 
are  much  given  to  hospitalities,  and  a 
wandering  artist  would  be  welcome  to  their 
mess,  but  staying  only  for  a  cup  of  tea  and 
short  chat  we  ramble  on  through  the 
quarters  of  Indian  and  English  cavalry 
regiments,  busy  watering  their  horses :  scarcely 
recognizing  some  of  the  unshaven  faces  of  the 
officers  with  whom  we  came  out :  passing  open 
tents  where  tired  Engineers  and  Pioneers 
who  have  been  hard  at  work  with  pick  and 
shovel  fortifying  the  camp,  now  rest  and 
smoke  on  the  ground  radiating  from  the 
tent  poles  like  great  human  wheel  spokes.  The 
Guards,  happy  in  being  free  for  a  time  from 
the  discipline  of  tight-titting  tunic  and  pipe- 
clay, look  slovenly  and  careless  in  their 
flghting  uniform,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  Guardsman  from  the  English 
navvy.  If  the  Guards  had  confronted  the 
savage  on  the  plains  of  Suakim  in  the  awe- 
inspiring  scarlet  and  gold  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  him  on  parade  at  home, 
the  blacks  would  have  been  struck  motionless 
with  admiration  and  surprised  alarm,  instead 
of  rushing  recklessly  to  certain  death,  and 
would  have  talked  of  the  English  for  ages  to 
come  as  an  army  of  gods.  In  their  scientific, 
invisible  war  paint  our  soldiers  afford  the 
artist  scant  detail  to  draw,  insomuch  that 
my  first  sketches  of  them  that  reached  home 
were  thought  to  be  shockingly  incomplete, 
and  a  fiiend  undertook  to  adorn  my  officers 
with  gold  braid,  epaulettes  and  se^sh,  such  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  associate  with  their  rank. 


The  bright  red  little  cloaks,  and  kind 
cheerful  faces  of  a  group  of  nursing  sisters 
taking  a  walk,  is  a  grateful  relief  in  a  scene 
which  begins  to  grow  monotonously  colour- 
less ;  they  also  give  a  touch  of  gentleness  and 
poetry  amid  the  prevailing  coarseness  and 
realism  of  camp-lifa  The  red  tunics  in  which 
the  Australian  volunteers  first  made  their 
appearance,  also  helps  to  vary  the  efEect  of 
the  picture,  as  it  likewise  reminds  us  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  sympathy  shown  by  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  camp  and 
army  is  the  light  warm  gray  of  the  soil,  a 
monochrome  picture  with  very  subtle  grada- 
tions of  tints,  though  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  course  are  strong.  Every  efEort  had  been 
made  to  deprive  the  British  soldier  of  every 
element  of  his  gay  dress,  and  to  degrade  him 
to  the  appearance  of  the  earth.  He  is  for- 
bidden to  wear  white  linen  in  sight,  and  if 
he  should  have  a  veil  or  other  part  of  his 
dress  new,  it  must  be  soiled  with  coffee  water 
or  rubbed  in  the  dust,  even  the  steel  scab- 
bards and  arms  of  the  cavalry  being  painted 
a  dull  drab.  The  carrying  out  of  this  principle 
is  not  calculated  to  make  the  appearance  of 
our  army  on  the  march  a  cheerful  sight,  or 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  confidence,  and 
must  tend  greatly  to  depress  young  soldiers, 
whose  chief  attraction  in  joining  the  army 
may  have  been  the  proud  uniform.  The 
mental  effects  of  colours  seem  to  be  quite 
overlooked  by  modem  scientific  military 
authorities  while  every  attempt  to  make  a 
well-fed  soldier  invisible  in  a  land  of  strong 
light  and  shadows  must  fail,  until  he  becomes 
a  disembodied  spirit. 

As  we  make  our  way  back  to  the  boat  in 
the  short  twilight  the  western  sky  is  full 
of  glorious  light  against  which  the  camp  and 
hills  stand  out  in  strong  purple  relief.  With 
darkness  will  come  the  enemy's  black,  creep- 
ing scouts  to  begin  their  nightly  work  of 
murder  and  alarm.  Even  if  we  remain  we 
shall  see  nothing  of  this  dreadful  work  and 
shall  by  being  kept  awake  all  night  be 
little  prepared  for  the  morrow's  move  out. 

It  is  well  for  a  special  artist  if  on  joining 
the  army  in  time  of  war  he  gets  a  little 
leisure  in  which  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  equip- 
ments of  the  troops  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  service,  which  are  constantly  under- 
going radical  changes,  in  order  that  he  may 
give  his  whole  attention  to  the  spirit  of  an 
action  when  it  takes  place.  He  should  make 
careful  drawings  from  every  point  of  view  of 
the  men  in  their  war-paint,  and  the  purpose 
of  every  strap  and  buckle  should  be  undei^ 
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ntood.  His  eketch-book  ehould  be  filled  with 
notes  of  the  trappings  of  cavalry  aud  artilleiy, 
bonnes,  hospital  wdggons,  ammunition  trains, 
imd  ench  novelties  as  the  latest  pattern  of 
machine  gun,  or  balloon  equipment,  but 
unfortunately  in  this  cam]iaign  all  the 
fighting  took  place  within  a  day  or  two  of 
our  landing,  and  was  followed  by  long  weary 
months  of  comparative  inactivity. 

An  artist  authorized  by  the  War  OfBce  to 
accompany  a  British  army  in  the  field  is 
attached  to  the  headquarter  staff  and  must 
conform  to  martial  laws.  He  draws  a  soldier's 
rations  for  himself  and  servant,  and  fodder 
for  his  horse  ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  chum  up 


be  fired  as  it  were  from  the  shoulder,  and  I 
have  before  me  now  a  print  taken  outside  the 
square  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  Hasheen 

as  the  result  of  my  first  attempt  to  operate 
under  fire.  It  entirely  fails  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  movement  or  spirit  of  the  scene  ;  every 
man  is  trying  to  look  as  unconcerned  as 
possible,  as  if  the  enemy's  bullets  flying 
thickly  about  were  not  specially  addressed  tw 
him,  although  a  vedette  has  just  fallen  from 
his  horse,  and  his  officer  haii  given  the  word 
to  the  stretcher  bearers  to  carry  him  in. 
The  doctor  is  trotting  up  to  attend,  but  he 
might  be  standing  still  for  all  the  "  go  "  bis 
horse  shows.     The  result  indeed  is  only  in- 
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with  any  mess  in  which  he  may  make  friends, 
and  having  to  send  off  his  dispatches  only 
once  a  week,  or  as  oft-en  as  a  mail  goes  out, 
he  has  an  easy  time  of  it,  with  plenty  of 
leisure  for  observation.  A  news  correspond- 
ent however  must  find  something  to  tele- 
graph every  day,  and  at  all  sorts  of  irregular 
hours,  consequently  he  has  a  harrying  life, 
and  worries  all  the  officers  on  the  staff  he 
can  get  hold  of  for  information. 

Knowing  that "  gentlemen  of  England  who 
live  at  home  at  ease,"  are  disposed  to  think 
the  "  special "  is  accustomed  to  draw  his 
inspirations  for  his  illustrations  from  some 
safe  point  of  vantage  I  bad  taken  out  with 
roe  a  portable  detective  camera,  which  could 


teresting  a*  a  bit  of  evidence,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  gather  together  the  leading 
features  of  a  moving  scene,  and  present  them 
in  one  intelligible  illustration, 

I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
spectacle  our  army  presented,  regarded  as  a 
military  pageant.  It  was  as  unlike  a  sham 
fight  at  Aldershot  as  anything  could  be.  I 
had  thought  to  see  the  British  standard 
waving  in  the  breeze  and  the  army  in  long 
line  advance  at  quick  march  to  the  sound  of 
stirring  music,  with  the  cannons'  roar,  echo- 
ing from  the  hills,  striking  terror  to  the  soul 
of  the  retreating  foe ;  while  well-armed 
horsemen  sweeping  over  the  plain,  should 
leave  behind  a  sense  of  security  under  cover 
3  r  2 
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of  which  I  could  advance  and  pursue  my 
peaceful  art,  with  only  perhaps  a  little  spice 
of  danger  from  the  enemy's  spent  shot. 

Awaking  from  such  dreams,  I  walked  out 
one  rosy  morning  a  mile  or  so  into  the  busli 
to  make  ft  careful  drawing  of  the  character 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  troops  would 
mauceuvre.  I  had  finished  my  sketch,  and 
was  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading 
mimosa-bush,   enjoying  the  perfect  stillnesB 
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of  the  desert,  and  listening  to  the  sweet 
peaceful  notes  of  a  lark  rising  high  into  the 
sky,  when  the  Guards  in  square  formation, 
preceded  by  mounted  vedettes,  came  moving 
kIowIj  and  silently  out  of  camp.  Slower  than 
any  funeral  procession  they  advanced  ;  their 
pace  governed  by  that  of  the  slowest  or  most 
unmanageable  transport-animals  with  the 
square.  On  arriving  opposite  me  the  officer 
in  command  inquired  with  some  surprise 
what  I  did  out  in  the  bush  alone,  and  in- 


formed me  that  the  enemy  in  twos  and 
threes  were  about  the  neighbourhood.  He 
kindly  invited  me  to  come  inside  the  square, 
and  soon  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  that 
instead  of  marching  out  to  attack  and  drive 
all  before  us,  we  had  only  come  out  to  be 
attacked  and  annoyed  by  the  twos  and  threes 
of  enterprising  braves  in  the  bush. 

I  accompanied  many  of  these  squares  in 
their  marching   and  countermarching.    Sci- 
ence had   banished  music   as  well 
as  colour  from  our  army  in   the 
field — not  even  the   sound  of  the 
bugle  is  allowed  to  rouse  the  spirits 
of  the  soldier  for  the  charge.    Even 
the  savage  Soudanese  keeps  up  hif 
fighting    courage     by    everlasting 
tiim-tumming,  while  our  lads  drag 
their  weary  Hmbs  along  the  desert 
march    in    sullen    silence,    broken 
only  by  the  grunting  and  groaning 
of  camels,  or  the   sadder  moans  of 
wounded  comrades.   Thus  the  great, 
unwieldy  mass  would  struggle  and 
fight  its  way  through  the  thorny 
bush.      Inside   the   square   camels 
and  mules,  closely  packed  together 
and  kicking  and  biting  each  other 
and  their  unfortunate  drivers,  raise 
a  great  cloud  of  dust,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  see  anything.     To 
escape  from  this  I  usually  marched 
outside  the  square  upon  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  if  the  balloon  accom- 
panied us  it  was  pleasant  to  move 
along  in  the  sha'dow  which  it  cast. 
When     driven     inside     with     the 
vedettes,  a  civihan  finds  plenty  of 
opportunities  of    being   useful   by 
looking  after  the  fainting  and  sun- 
stricken,   who    fall  and    may    be 
trampled  to  death  under  the  animals' 
feet ;    and    moreover    the     younp 
soldiers    are     cheered    by    havinj; 
near   them  those  who  will  record 
their   doings   and   sufferings— eye- 
witnesses for  a  sympathetic  public. 
After   the  great   soldiers'   battle 
at   Xofrick,  when  onr  brave  boys 
of  the  Berkshire  Begiment  and  the  Royal 
Marines  had  sustained  the  shock  and  held 
their  ground    against    countless   hordes  of 
black,   fiendish    warriors,   a   strange,    dazed 
feeling    fell   on    every  one;    the    uncanny 
foe  had   been   suddenly  met   face   to  face, 
and  grappled  with  hand-to-hand.     Like  the 
genii  of  the   Arabian   tale    he    had  seemed 
to  rise  out  of  the  sands  of  the  mysterioos 
desert,  and  on  the  whirlwind  that  lifted  its 
column  of  brown  dust  in  fantastic  shape  bad 
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swept  between  the  two  unfinished  zarebas, 
carrying  before  him  the  great  convoy  to  be 
scattered  over  the  plain.  After  the  short, 
sharp  tumult,  came  again  the  impressive 
silence  broken  only  by  moans  and  cries  of 
pain ;  hundreds  of  our  comrades  who  but 
now  were  full  of  life,  lay  still  for  ever 
— it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  all — but  the 
attack  might  again  be  made  at  any  moment, 
and  every  eye  and  ear  was  painfully  strain- 
ing towards  the  bush  from  which  the 
danger  threatened. 

Night  came  on  but  did  not  hide  the 
hideous  sights  of  that  chamel  house,  and 
among  the  vague  shapes  of  the  dead  that 
lay  thick  around  us,  the  fevered  fancy  pic- 
tured  other  dusky  forms  in  motion.  Day 
followed  day  with  no  diversion  for  our 
thoughts  or  shelter  from  the  burning  sun 
that  scorched  our  brains,  while  the  stench 
from  thousands  of  unburied  bodies  of  men 
and  animals  sickened  our  very  souls. 

Night  after  night  we  lay  upon  the  ground 
looking  up  into  the  stillness  of  the  starlit  sky, 
or  following  the  rays  of  the  electric  light  that 
brought  its  messages  of  sympathy  from  far-off 
friends ;  while  ever  and  anon  the  distant  firing 
of  the  enemy  would  startle  us  from  our  re- 
veries to  listen  for  the  dropping  shot,  and 
think,  should  one  strike  us,  how  to-morrow 
we  should  lie  in  the  sun  outside  among  the 
heaps  of  rotting  dead.  At  a  time  like  that 
a  man  has  little  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  his  animal  courage,  but  it  is  well 
if  he  has  something  other  than  himself  to 
think  about.  I  used  to  try  to  keep  my  mind 
from  dwelling  on  our  miserable  condition 
by  going  outeide,  and  sitting  down  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  horrible  battle-field, 
and  with  my  back  to  it,  make  a  careful 
water-colour  study  of  the  broken  scrub. 
The  zareba  itself  had  a  very  vulgar  appear- 
ance, a  mere  quickset  hedge,  with  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  dirty  rag,  torn  from  some 
dervish's  dress;    a  native  sandal  or  skull- 


cap of  plaited  straw,  covered  with  gaudy 
patches  of  coloured  cloths ;  empty  beef-tins 
and  other  camp  refuse  also  garnished  the 
enclosure.  The  only  sign  of  military  genius 
evident  is  the  "  crow's  nest "  from  which  a 
look-out  is  kept,  a  platform  supported  upon 
four  poles.  The  sandbag  redoubt  at  the 
extreme  angle  and  opening  out  of  the  Berk- 
shire zareba  had  however  a  great  fascination 
forme,  and  I  sketched  it  from  within  and  with- 
out. It  was  here  that  the  Naval  Brigade  suffered 
so  severely.  At  the  moment  of  the  attacks 
they  had  only  brought  in  their  machine-guns, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Hoyal  Engineers 
had  constructed  a  breast-work  too  high  for 
the  guns  to  fire  over,  and  the  blue  jackets 
had  set  about  lowering  it  when  the  Arabs 
rushed  the  face  of  the  zareba  to  their  left 
and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  To  have  fired 
in  this  direction  would  have  raked  the  whole 
British  force,  and  so  they  all  died,  by  their 
silent  guns,  in  hand-to-hand  fight,  with  cut- 
lasses against  the  spears  and  shields  of  over- 
whelming numbers.  At  the  time  one  does 
not  realize  the  meaning  of  so  many  killed, 
one's  senses  are  dulled  with  sights  that  soon 
grow  familiar  and  it  seems  to  belong  to  the 
fitness  of  things  that  many  should  die  while 
we  survive.  After  a  week  spent  amid 
such  scenes  of  human  misery,  I  could  go  back 
with  the  convoy,  and  spend  the  Saturday  to 
Monday  on  board  the  Arab  in  the  cheery 
company  of  the  officers  of  the  Naval  Trans- 
port Service,  who  were  anything  but  grateful 
at  being  kept  away  from  the  front.  How 
delicious  were  those  intervals  of  rest  spent 
on  the  water,  where  in  the  cool  nights  we  would 
bring  up  our  blankets  and  sleep  on  deck, 
under  the  awning,  or  watch  the  dreamy  stars 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
phosphorous  lights  upon  the  soldiers'  graves, 
and  talk  of  home  and  other  scenes.  And 
in  the  early  morning  to  swim  out  to  the  open 
sea  and  dive  for  specimens  of  the  delicate 
coral,  was  a  pleasure  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Walter  Truscott. 
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L     waa     quiet,    nothiog 

stirred    if    it    were    not 
some  tufted  head  of  cocoa- 
nut  to  the    draught   of 
air,  or  the  dance  of  some 
plumed  tropical  plant,  or 
a  thrilling  as  it  were  of 
the  long  spike-like  grass 
to    the    fingers    of    the 
wind.     There  was  a  hum  of  insects  in  the 
air,  a  distant  chorus  like  to  a  twanging  of 
many  Jews'   harps  heard  afar  on  a  sultry 
day.       I    lingered,    jet    looking    earnestly 
orou&d,  for  I   had   heard  of  savages  lying 
motionless  in   green   ambushes   until   their 
unsuspecting  victims  had  strayed  some  dis- 
tance inland  ;  and  some  of  the  old  voyagers, 
such  as  Dampiei',  tell  of  stirless  coverts  with 
nothing  living  in  them  but  the  bright  eyes 
of  motionless  blacks.     However  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  sure  that  the  island  was 
uninhabited,  and  securing  the  boat's  painter 
to  0.  small   cocoa-nub   tree  I  handed  Jenny 
ashore. 

My  first  business  was  to  seek  for  fresh 
water.  3Iy  wife  desired  to  accompany  me 
but  I  said  no. 

"  I  want  you  to  keep  watch  here,"  said  I ; 
"  unfortunately  we  are  without  fire-arms,  and 
we  cannot  signal  to  each  other  at  any  distance 
in  ease  of  danger.  Should  you  hear  me  cry 
out  however  or  see  me  running,  you  will  be 
here  to  instantly  cast  the  boat  adrift  and 
jump  into  her  and  put  oS.  I  could  then 
take  to  the  water  for  I  am  a  good  swimmer, 
and  so  i-eacli  the  boat.  But  I  fear  no  perils 
of  any  kind.  Hark  I  not  a  sound  save  the 
chirruping  of  insects.     For  all  we  know  this 


island  may  never  before  have  received  the 
impress  of  a  human  foot." 

I  saw  hesitation  in  her  sweet  face.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  being  left  alone,  but  of  ill 
befalling  me.  But  she  made  no  objection. 
and  to  save  time  (for  darkness  rapidly 
follows  upon  sundown  in  these  latitudes) 
I  started  in  quest  of  what  we  should  pre- 
sently be  greatly  in  need  of.  I  walked 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore, 
sometimes  diverging  inland,  keenly  watchful, 
but  seeing  nothing  living,  save  now  and 
again  a  bird  of  radiant  plumage  winging 
like  a  shape  of  gold  from  the  head  of  a  tree 
towards  the  greenery  of  the  hills,  or  at  times 
a  sea-fowl  like  our  own  gulls,  and  once  a 
frigate  bird,  dropping  like  a  point  of  ink 
into  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  wide 
pinions  out  of  the  mottled  heavens.  I  met 
with  no  fresh  water  though  I  hunt«d  dili- 
gently. The  vivid  green  however  of  the 
inland  parts  was  like  a  warrant  almost  of 
springs,  and  I  did  not  doubt  of  coming  across 
what  I  wanted  next  day.  Meanwhile  we 
had  a  little  stock  of  water  left  in  the  boat 
with  yet  a  small  store  of  food  remaining,  and 
here  were  cocoa-nuts  in  plenty  to  serve  as 
meat  and  drink  too,  though  I  feared  that  the 
yield  of  the  island  in  respect  of  food  would 
stop  at  tliat  unless  we  Managed  to  contrive 
hooks  and  lines  to  catch  fish  with. 

I  slowly  retraced  my  steps,  noting  with 
wonder  and  admiration  the  magnificent  m&.s5 
of  the  sun's  disc,  as  he  slowly  sank  towards 
the  blood-red  ocean  ;  a  huge,  incandescent, 
palpitating  globe.  It  made  one  think  of 
beiog  in  another  world  to  behold  such  a  body 
of  fire,  so  unlike  tho  small,  fierce,  fiery  wbiie 
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luminary  of  the  noontide.  As  I  drew  near 
to  where  Jenny  was  seated,  my  eye  was  taken 
hy  a  small  rise  in  the  land  that  rose  clothed 
with  green  out  of  the  hroad  stretch  of  white 
sand,  and  swept  round  like  a  bank  past  a 
small  group  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  whence  run- 
ning on  for  some  fifty  paces  perhaps,  it  came 
to  an  end  hard  by  a  small  clump  of  trees 
which  might  have  been  palms  for  the  grace- 
ful poising  of  their  broad  leaves  and  the 
lovely  curves  of  their  boughs.  I  turned 
aside  to  look  at  this  rise  and  found  at  the 
seaward  end  of  it  a  large  hollow  chamber, 
clearly  the  work  of  human  hands.  It  sank 
inwards  about  ten  feet,  but  the  orifice  was 
as  wide  as  any  other  part  of  it,  and  yawned 
demonstratively  enough  to  invite  rather  than 
escape  attention.  The  red  light  of  the  sun- 
set flooded  the  interior.  I  called  to  Jenny 
that  I  had  found  a  bedroom  for  her.  She 
approached,  smiling,  and  we  entered  the  cave 
together. 

It  had  doubtless  formed  some  sort  of 
human  shelter  in  its  time,  whether  for  whites 
or  blacks,  but  I  met  with  nothing  in  it 
except  the  decayed  stock  of  an  old  fowling- 
piece,  or  of  a  firearm  of  more  ancient  pattern 
than  that  even.  The  walls  and  roof  were 
of  soil,  hardened  and  toughened  by  vegeta- 
tion. The  floor  was  covered  with  a  thick, 
stunted  growth  of  herbage.  I  told  Jenny 
that  we  would  lie  very  peacefully  there 
that  night. 

"  We  will  spread  the  sail  of  the  boat," 
said  I.  "  Such  rest  as  we  can  obtain  here 
we  both  of  us  sadly  need  after  the  horrible 
crippling  and  constraint  of  the  gig's  stem- 
sheets." 

"  How  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  on  the 
island,  Christopher  1 " 

I  told  her  that  our  business  was  to  rest 
and  refresh  ourselves.  I  had  not  yet  fallen 
in  with  any  water,  but  I  intended  to  devote 
the  next  day  to  having  a  good  hunt.  ''  The 
island,"  I  added,  "  should  also  yield  more 
food  than  cocoa  nuts,  though  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  beasts,  or  vegetables, 
or  fruit  to  give  me  any  hope  in  that  way." 

I  felt  sure  however  that  there  must  be 
other  islands  lying  close  to  the  rim  of  the 
sea  northward  yonder,  though  out  of  sight 
down  the  curve  of -the  horizon,  and  with  a 
good  supply  of  cocoa-nuts  on  board,  we  should 
have  stores  enough  remaining  besides,  to 
warrant  us  against  all  risks  of  famine  for 
some  days  to  come  yet. 

She  went  to  the  boat  with  me  and  helped 
me  to  bring  the  sail  to  the  cave,  along  with 
a  little  biscuit  and  meat  and  water  for  supper. 
I  took  care  to  haul  the  gig  as  far  out  of  water 


as  I  could  drag  her,  and  carefully  saw  to  the 
line  that  secured  her  to  the  tree.  We  then 
went  to  the  cave,  supped,  and  after  offering 
up  thanks  to  God  for  His  fatherly  watchful- 
ness of  us  so  far  we  lay  down  on  the  sail 
and  were  very  soon  sound  asleep. 

All  through  the  night  we  slept  stirless,  as 
we  might  know  by  our  postures  when  we 
awoke  in  the  morning,  as  though  we  had 
died  when  we  first  stretched  our  limbs. 
The  sunshine  awoke  us ;  we  arose,  went  to 
the  creek  to  see  if  the  boat  was  all  right, 
bathed  our  faces  and  hands  in  the  sweet  blue 
water  that  trembled  in  lines  of  silver  against 
the  coral  sand,  and  then  broke  our  fast.  It 
was  a  very  fair  morning,  the  sky  clear  and 
soft  from  line  to  line,  with  here  and  there  a 
pearly  film  of  cloud  that  seemed  in  the  act 
of  melting.  A  light  air  blew  from  the  south- 
east, and  under  the  sun  the  water  was  shivered 
into  diamonds  by  the  mild  caress  of  the  soft, 
warm  breathing  of  air.  Nothing  was  in 
sight  on  this  side  whence  I  commanded  a 
view  of  at  least  half  the  circle  of  the  sea. 
I  launched  the  boat  afresh  and  let  her  hang 
to  the  tree  by  her  painter,  as  before,  and 
then  I  fetched  the  sail  from  the  cave  and 
stowed  it  away  in  the  little  craft,  that  we 
might  want  nothing  that  we  possessed  should 
the  need  arise  for  us  to  fly  on  a  sudden.  I 
then  told  Jenny  to  keep  watch ;  should  she 
spy  any  sign  of  a  native  she  was  to  leap  into 
the  boat,  cast  her  adrift  and  paddle  out  to 
sea,  taking  care  to  lie  as  near  to  the  beach 
as  she  durst,  and  to  wait  for  me,  who  would 
take  my  chance  by  dashing  into  the  water 
and  swimming  to  her. 

I  saw  that  she  abhorred  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  me,  even  for  an  hour ; 
but,  as  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  so  now, 
she  acquiesced  without  a  murmur.  She 
came  to  me  and  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
gazed  at  me  a  little  while  in  silence  with  an 
expression  of  passionate  fondness  in  her  eyes, 
kissed  me  again  and  again,  and  then  with  a 
smile  full  of  love  and  beauty,  walked  to  where 
a  head  of  cocoa  threw  a  shade  upon  the  sand 
and  seated  herself. 

With  no  other  weapon  than  the  light  boat- 
hook  belonging  to  the  gig  I  started  for  the 
second  time  on  a  search  for  fresh  water.  I 
walked  briskly  to  as  far  as  I  had  gone  on  the 
preceding  afternoon,  then  very  leisurely, 
prying  eagerly  as  1  went.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  to  the  sea-shore  for  the 
present  and  to  search  a  long  tract  of  it,  for  it 
was  hard  to  tell  what  dangers  the  interior 
might  be  full  of,  and  it  was  but  fresh  water 
that  I  sought  that  might  as  well  show  in 
a  little  spring  or  stream  past  the  cocoa-nut 
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trees  and  still  close  to  the  sea  as  awav  inland. 
I  saw  no  signs  of  life  saving  several  varieties 
of  birds  of  handsome  plumage,  but  presently 
having  passed  a  point  of  land  that  put  the 
boat  and  my  wife  clean  out  of  sight  and  that 
opened  out  before  me  a  straight  line  of 
dazzling  beach  extending  near  a  third  of  a 
mile  as  a  dart  might  fly,  I  spied  half  way 
down  it  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  facing 
the  ocean  with  his  hand  to  his  eyes  as  though 
he  was  carefully  and  deliberately  sweeping 
the  sea-line. 

I  came  to  a  dead  halt  with  an  inward 
recoU,  a  sort  of  prompting  to  step  lightly 
backwards  in  a  breathless  way  and  on  tiptoe 
as  though  forsooth  he  could  hear  my  tread  on 
the  soft  coral  grit,  and  get  the  point  of  land 
betwixt  him  and  me  again,  but  my  sudden 
consternation  passed  on  observing  that  he 
was  clad  much  as  a  castaway  sailor  might 
be — in  a  wide  straw  hat  made  of  sennit 
such  as  a  South  Pacific  beachcomber  might 
wear,  a  red  shirt  and  breeches  of  a  dark 
material,  blue  cloth  or  dungaree.  His  feet 
were  naked  and,  unless  he  concealed  a  knife 
or  pistol  in  his  breast,  he  was  unarmed.  I 
stood  for  some  moments  watching  him  in- 
tently, for  the  atmosphere  had  the  brilliance 
of  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope,  and  many 
paces  distant  as  he  was  he  stood  in  colour, 
attire  and  all  other  details  as  plain  to  my 
sight  as  though  he  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  ma  There  was  a  slight  stoop  as  of  weari- 
ness in  his  shoulders  yet  he  showed  out 
against  the  clear  sapphire  of  the  distant  sea 
and  the  white  atmosphere  gleaming  off  the 
beach  past  him  in  the  proportions  of  a  power- 
ful and  muscular  man  six  feet  tall  I  dare  say. 

His  head  turned  slowly  round  my  way  as 
he  stealthily  ran  his  gaze  along  the  horizon 
and  then  all  at  once  he  saw  me.  His  hand 
fell  from  his  brow  and  disclosed  as  I  seemed 
to  distinguish  a  sunburnt  face,  shaggy  with 
a  considerable  growth  of  tawny  beard  and 
moustache.  He  stared,  as  I  stared,  at  first 
walked  towards  me  staring  afresh  as  though 
discrediting  his  senses,  then  paused  staring 
like  a  lunatic  all  the  while ;  then  in  a  sudden 
hurry  he  broke  into  a  run. 

"  Are  you  English  1 "  he  cried. 

"  I  am,"  I  answered. 

"  My  God  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  when  did 
you  come]  Where  are  you  from]  Are 
there  more  of  you  1  Where  is  your  ship  1 " 
and  he  whipped  out  with  these  questions  one 
on  top  of  another  whilst  he  stared  past  me 
at  the  sea  as  though  to  discover  the  vessel 
in  which  I  had  arrived. 

I  now  observed  that  he  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  his  cheeks  somewhat  lean  indeed 


with  privation,  but  his  eyes  were  uncom- 
monly dark  and  pleasing,  of  a  very  deep 
blue,  his  teeth  white  and  regular,  his  hair 
of  a  rich  auburn. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long? "  said  I. 

"Hard  upon  three  weeks  I  reckon,"  he 
answered.  "  Gracious  powers,  what  a  time  it 
has  been !  " 

"  Are  you  alone  1"     I  asked. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  muttered,  "  as  much  alone 
as  if  I  were  in  my  grave.     And  you  I " 

"  I  have  a  companion,"  I  answered. 

"One  only?" 

"  One  only,"  said  I. 

"  O  God  I "  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  despair, 
"  is  there  no  vessel  round  the  comer  yonder 
then  ? " 

"  We  arrived  here  in  a  little  open  boat,"  said 
I,  "  and  we  have  that  boat  still." 

"  An  open  boat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  well, 
thank  God  for  it ! "  and  a  light  came  into 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  We  may  make  shift 
with  that.  There  are  countries  enough  out 
there,"  and  he  indicated  the  North  with  a 
sideways  gesture  of  his  head,  "  where  there 
are  whalers  to  fall  in  with  mayhap  or  schooners 
from  the  western  American  seaboard.  These 
are  smooth  sailing  waters,  sir.  When  did 
you  come  ? " 

In  reply  to  this  question  I  gave  him  my 
story  as  briefly  as  intelligibility  permitted. 
All  the  time  that  we  talked  we  stood  without 
moving  a  pace  one  way  or  the  other  with  the 
point  of  land  between  us  and  where  my  wife 
was  keeping  watch.  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  fresh  water  on  the  island.  He 
answered  plenty.  There  was  a  noble  little 
waterfall  half-a-mile  distant  inland  from 
where  we  stood.  He  offered  to  conduct  me 
to  it.    I  told  him  he  should  a  little  later  on. 

"  What  supplies  of  food  are  to  be  had  1 " 
I  demanded. 

He  answered  nothing  but  cocoa-nuts,  a  few 
kinds  of  roots  and  a  wild  fruit  of  an  acid  but 
agreeable  flavour,  that  was  to  be  obtained  in 
quantities  upon  the  western  slope  of  the 
hills. 

'  "  Well,"  said  I,  carefully  inspecting  him 
whilst  he  talked  and  wondering  if  he  con- 
cealed any  weapon  upon  him,  and  if  he  was 
to  be  trusted,  and  whether  he  might  not  turn 
out  to  be  some  bloodstained  sailor,  some 
piratical  villain  despite  his  handsome  face 
who  had  been  set  ashore  to  perish  by  his 
comrades  ;  "  we  must  make  shift  to  stock  the 
boat  with  with  what  we  can  pick  up.  Our 
stores  which  remain  are  very  slender  indeed." 
And  then  I  asked  him  his  name  and  what 
brought  him  to  this  miserable  pass,  and  all 
the  while   we   continued    standing   without 
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moviiig  a  pace  as  we  talked,  for  to  speak  the 
truth  I  was  animated  by  a  peculiar  secret 
repugnance  to  taking  him  to  where  my  wife 
was.  It  was  a  feeling  I  could  not  account 
for  nor  even  understand.  Maybe  I  wanted 
to  learn  more  of  him  before  I  carried  him  to 
my  wife.  The  instincts  bom  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  cities  operated  in  me  in  that  lonely 
Pacific  island  as  they  might  in  a  street  of 
London  or  Paris,  and  I  hesitated  to  admit 
this  stranger  to  a  sight  of  Jenny  as  I  should 
have  scrupled  to  introduce  into  my  drawing 
room  at  home  a  man  of  whose  antecedents  and 
position  I  knew  nothing. 

"  Where  does  your  boat  lie  1 "'  he  asked. 
''In  a  little  creek   some   distance   away 
round  that  point  yonder,"  I  answered. 

"We  will  walk  to  her,"  said  he,  "and 
I'll  tell  you  my  story  as  we  go." 

With  that  he  stepped  out,  and  we  walked 
together,  but  leisurely,  for  he  moved  as  one 
who  was  somewhat  weak  from  want  of 
proper  nourishment. 

"  Aly    name,"    he   began,    "  is    Jonathan 

Harness.     I  was   captain   and   part  owner 

of  a  little  barque  called  the  Mary  Anstruth&r. 

We   sailed   from    London   at    the  close   of 

August  in  last  year,  and  all  went  well  with 

us  till  we  were  in  some  six  or  seven  degrees 

south  latitude  when  a  couple  of  drunken 

villains  of  sailors,  entering  the   hold  with 

a  naked  light  to  broach  one  of  a  heap  of  rum 

casks  stored  below,  set  fire  to  the  ship.     We 

were  bound  to  Callao  with  a  general  cargo,  a 

good  deal  of  which  was  light,  inflammable 

stuff,  and  when  the  cry  of  fire  was  raised  I 

seemed   to   feel  as   though   the   vessel  was 

doomed,  as  a  man  gets  to  know  inwardly 

that  he  is  bound  to  £e  within  a  certain  time 

though   they  may  tell   him   that  there   is 

plenty  of  hope  and  that  his  complaint  isn't 

deadly.     All  that  ccyuld  be  done  was  done: 

but  the  fire  quickly  took  a  strong  grip,  and 

the  forepart  of  the  hold  was  presently  in  a 

blaze,    with    the   smoke   dribbling  up   and 

gathering  in  a  sort  of  thunderstorm  upon 

the  ship,  and  a  glare  like  lightning  upon  it 

now  and  again  from  the  leap  of  a  crimson 

tongue  of  flame.     I  had  my  wife  on  board 

with  me.     I  secretly  called  aft  three  good, 

trustworthy   seamen,  quietly  got  them  and 

my  wife  into  one  of  the  quarter-boats,  and 

told  them  to   lie   off  ready  to  receive  me 

should  I  hail  them.     It  was  ten  o'clock  at 

night  I  must  tell  you  when  the  fire  broke 

out,  the  weather  almost  a  calm,  and  the  air 

dark  though  starlit.     I  bent  the  end  of  the 

boat's  painter  on  to  some  running  gear,  and 

paid  out  the  line  plentifully  overboard  that 

the  boat  might  have  plenty  of  scope  to  lie 


hid  away  out  in  the  darkness  out  of  sight  of 
the  sailors  who  were  toiling  with  hose  and 
pumps  and  buckets.  The  quarter-boat  had 
not  long  been  lowered  when  a  fresh  breezo  of 
wind  suddenly  sprung  up  right  abeam.  You 
heard  the  flames  roar  again  as  the  ship 
gathered  way,  for  the  yards  lay  as  though 
trimmed  for  that  slant.  The  ship  was  fated, 
I  saw  that;  we  toiled  on  a  bit,  then  all 
hands  were  seized  with  a  panic  fear,  and 
rushed  aft  in  a  body  to  the  boats,  of  which 
we  had  two  remaining.  I  sprang  on  to  the 
quarter  and  shouted,  straining  my  eyes  into 
the  atmosphere  that  was  yellow  with  the 
light  of  the  burning  ship  a  long  distance  the 
whole  way  round,  but  heard  nothing  and 
saw  nothing.  It  was  blowing  fresh,  the 
ship  was  whitening  the  water  as  she  swept 
through  it  with  a  fellow  at  the  helm  jamming 
the  wheel  hard  a  starboard  to  bring  her  to, 
that  the  boats  might  be  lowered.  I  seemed 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  line  that  had  been 
secured  to  the  boat's  painter  to  the  end  of  it 
where  it  followed  in  the  arching  wake  like 
a  black  serpent  out  on  the  sulphur-like  water. 
Well,  sir,  to  shorten  this  yarn,  the  boat  had 
gone  adrift ;  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  I  could 
have  flung  myself  into  the  burning  hold  of 
my  vessel  in  my  misery  and  grief." 

A  sigh  broke  from  him  with  a  sort  of  half 
choking  sob  in  it.  He  came  to  a  stand 
to  pass  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt  over  his 
streaming  forehead. 

"Ha ! "  cried  he  with  a  sudden  glee  coming 
into  his  face  and  pointing ;  "  I  see  your  boat, 
sir.  Oh,  my  God  !  it  is  a  sight  I  have  been 
praying  for  during  my  imprisonment  here." 

He  brought  the  sharp  of  his  hand  to  his 
brow  and  peered  again.  The  figure  of  Jenny 
seated  under  the  cocoa-nut  tree  was  as  visible 
as  the  form  of  the  gig  in  that  exquisitely 
crystalline  atmosphere,  but  she  was  still  a 
good  long  walk  from  us. 

He  continued  peering  a  little  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Your  companion  is  a  lady  ! " 

I  answered,  "  Yes,"  in  a  low  voice. 

"Your  wife?"  he  inquired. 

"  My  wife,"  I  answered  quickly. 

"  Alas,  poor  lady  !  "  he  said.  "  Shipwreck 
falls  heavily  upon  women,  sir ;  but  no  matter. 
A  little  patience.  There  are  ships  out 
yonder,"    pointing  northwards,   "and — and 

"  he  broke  down  here  to  some  sudden 

rush  of  thought  in  him  and  grasped  my  hand. 
His  eyes  were  dry,  but  there  was  a  broken- 
hearted sound  of  tears  in  the  brief  stammer 
wliich  had  brought  his  speech  to  an  end. 

I  remained  standing  whilst  he  stood  view- 
ing me  in  silence.  On  a  sudden  he  plucked 
up  and  we  started  afresh. 
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"  To  finish  my  story,"  said  he — "  the  fire 
beggared  me  in  my  heart  and  in  my  purse  as 
well,  for  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  my  venture 
in  the  vessel  was  uninsured.     I  got  into  one 
of  the  quarter-boats  and  besought  the  hands 
in  her  to  make  a  search  for  the  boat  contain- 
ing   my    wife ;    but    they    grew    hellishly 
mutinous  in  a  breath  on  hearing  that  three 
of  their  number  had  been  told  off  to  ride 
astern  in  safety  in  a  boat  whilst  they  were 
toiling  at  peril  of  their  lives  on  the  deck  of  a 
burning  vessel,  and  bluntly  refused  to  seek 
their  mates.     So  we  kept  near  the  burning 
ship  which  was  all  aback  and  lay  still  until 
the   dawn,  when  she  was  little   more   than 
a  red-hot   cradle   through  which   you  could 
see    as    through    a    cage,   then  made    sail 
and    shoved    sdong    before    a    small   north- 
westerly wind.     Three   days  after  we  were 
picked   up   by  an   American  whaler  bound 
round   the   Horn  into   the  South  Seas.     I 
worked  as  an  able  seaman  in  that  ship  and 
was  content  to  do  so  but  grew  weary  of  the 
life  long  before  we  had  entered  the  Pacific, 
and  one  day  having  come  to  an   island  off 
which  we  lay  with  the  design  of  filling  our 
water  casks  I  quietly  dropped  overboard  and 
softly  swam  ashore,  and  next  morning  the 
ship   was   gone.     There  were   a  number  of 
blacks  on  this  island,  and  I   thought  when 
they  fell  in  with  me  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  and  devoured  ;  but  instead  of  ill-treating 
me  they  carried  me   to  their  king  or  head 
man  who  received  me  very  civilly,  fed  me 
and  made  me  rest  o'  nights  in  his  house.     I 
had   hoped   since   the   whaler  had   dropped 
anchor  here,  that  other  vessels  were  in  the 
habit   of   calling,   but   I   was   disappointed. 
No   ship   came   near  the  island.      I  never 
caught  sight  of  a  sail  on  the  horizon.     Indeed 
I  gathered  from  the  natives  that  the  presence 
of  any  sort  of  craft  at  that  place  was  exceed- 
ingly unusual.     My  heart  sickened  and  one 
night  I  stole  a  canoe,  carrying  with  me  twenty 
or  thirty  cocoa-nuts,  and  put  off  to  sea  hardly 
caring  what  became  of  me,  and  reckoning 
that  it  would  be  as  good  to  be  drowned  as  to 
go  on  living  amongst  savages  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Well,  sir,  sometimes  paddling  or  some- 
times sailing  after  as  many  hours  as  would 
make  about  three  days  I  fell  in  with  this 
island,  and  stepped  ashore  to  refresh  myself 
and  to  obtain  a  night's   rest  on   dry  land. 
I  imagined  I  had  left  my   canoe   safe   but 
when  I  sought  her  in  the  morning  she  was 
gone,  having  broken  from  her  fastenings  and 
drifted  awav  and  here  have  I  been  ever  since, 
a  helpless  prisoner  and  all  alone.     My  God, 
sir,  how  much  alone ! '' 

As  he  said  this  he  made  as  if  to  raise  his 


hands  to  his  eyes  to  screen  or  press  them ; 
but  the  movement  of  his  arm  was  all  on  a 
sudden  arrested  as  if  by  a  withering  stroke 
of  lightning,  and  he  came  to  a  dead  stand 
with  an  indescribable  expression  of  what  I 
must  call  terrified  astonishment  upon  his 
face.  We  had  by  this  time  advanced  so  as 
to  bring  Jenny  within  easy  eye-shot.  I  saw 
her  rise  when  she  spied  me  coming  along  with  a 
companion  and  approach  us  by  perhaps  a 
dozen  strides  as  if  to  meet  us,  then  she  stood 
waiting  for  us  to  draw  close ;  the  sunshine 
was  upon  her  and  her  sweet  face  and  fair 
hair,  the  rich  colour  of  her  lips,  nay  the  very 
lustre  that  lay  in  the  depths  of  her  liquid, 
glowing  eyes  were  distinctly  visible  though 
she  was  stm  a  Uttle  way  off.   • 

My  companion  had  been  looking  at  her 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  dead ;  he  continued 
to  stare  whilst  you  might  have  coxmted 
twenty,  and  his  hand  remained  arrested 
midway  to  his  eyes.  All  at  once  he  cried 
out  in  a  voice  whose  shrillness  brought  it 
very  near  to  a  shriek,  "  Why,  'tis  Janet !  'tis 
Janet !  My  wife,  sir  ! "  and  without  another 
word  he  ran  to  her. 

She  stood  erect ;  and  a  single  glance  at  her 
sufficed  to  assure  me  that  she  did  not  kno^* 
him ;  that  he  lay  as  black  and  dead  in  her 
memory  as  all  else  that  had  formed  her  life 
previous  to  her  awakening  from  her  madness 
on  board  the  Lady  Ch4vrlotte,  He  fled  to  her 
with  his  arms  outstretched  crying  as  he  ran. 
"  Janet !  Janet  I  my  wife,  my  darling  !  "  I 
walked  hastily  after  him ;  I  felt  as  though  I 
were  going  mad,  the  blood  surged  into  my  brain, 
and  there  was  an  agony  across  my  brow  as 
though  my  head  would  burst.  I  saw  her  recoil 
as  he  approached ;  her  posture  of  withdrawal 
was  full  of  terror  as  though  she  viewed  him 
as  some  wild  man  who  was  about  to  attempt 
her  life.  She  waved  him  off  and  then  with  a 
wild  scream  swept  past  him  and  rushed  up 
to  ma  She  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck 
and  cried  out  "  Who  is  he  1  Does  he  wish  to 
harm  me  %  Why  does  he  fly  at  me ! "  and  I 
felt  her  whole  form  trembling  as  she  clung 
whilst  she  continued  to  gaze  with  horror  and 
consternation  at  the  man,  but  without  the 
dimmest  gleam  of  recognition  of  him  in  her 
looks. 

His  arms  had  fallen  to  his  side,  and  he 
gazed  at  us  with  an  air  of  miserable  dismay. 
He  then  slowly  approached  us. 

"  He  shall  not  hurt  you,"  I  whispered  to 
Jenny,  tenderly  unclasping  her  hands  from 
my  neck,  and  holding  one  of  them  for  such 
comfort  as  my  grasp  might  give  her. 

"  Who  is  he  ] "  she  muttered,  still  tremb- 
ling violently. 
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He  came  close  to  us  and  looking  at  her  as 
one  whose  heart  had  been  broken,  he  said, 
**  Janet,  do  you  not  know  me  ] " 

She  cried  "  No,"  straining  at  her  memory, 
as  I  saw  by  the  expression  on  her  gaze. 

^'I  am  Jonathan  Harness,  Janet;  I  am 
your  husband,  dearest,"  and  then  rapidly, 
but  intelligibly,  he  recited  the  principal  events 
of  the  fire  at  sea. 

1  observed  a  faint  snule  of  astonished 
scorn  playing  upon  her  lip  as  she  listened  to 
him. 

^^  This  is  my  husband,"  she  exclaimed, 
passing  her  hand  under  my  arm. 

He  looked  from  her  to  me,  from  me  to 
her,  slowly  knitting  his  brows.  My  mood 
^was  one  of  defiance,  rage,  horror,  that  out  of 
the  melancholy  loneliness  of  this  ocean-gii-t 
island,  this  mere  tiny  point  of  rock  fixed  in 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  infinite  expanse  of 
the  mighty  South  Pacific  should  have  come 
to  xne  the  revelation  of  my  wife's  past! 
Should  have  come  to  me  in  the  very  ugliest 
and  most  bUghting  of  all  imaginable  forms, 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  shrouded 
years  which  the  woman  I  adored  had  lived 
through  !  I  stood  as  one  petrified,  but  with 
blood  boiling  and  pulse  fiercely  bounding  to 
the  conflict  of  the  hundred  mad  emotions 
within  me.  He  continued  to  gaze  alternately 
at  us  for  some  moments  with  amazement, 
seemingly  yielding  to  deep  thought,  well 
illustrated  by  his  corrugated  brows.  He  then 
said,  ''  May  I  speak  apart  with  you  from  this 
—lady]" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  and  I  asked 
Jenny  to  return  to  the  tree  under  which  she 
had  been  sitting. 

She  at  once  went,  but  with  a  look  of 
fear  and  astonishment  at  my  companion  as 
she  quitted  my  side. 

"  Mr.  Furlong,"  he  exclaimed,  speaking 
softly,  as  if  to  guard  my  ear  against  the 
thoughts  in  him  which  a  louder  tone  might 
express — I  had  mentioned  my  name  in  teUing 
him  my  story—"  that  girl  is  my  wife." 

I  bowed.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  he 
spoke  the  truth.  The  suspicion  that  he  was 
her  husband  &ad  crept  into  me,  like  the  very 
chill  of  death  itself,  even  whilst  he  was  re- 
lating liis  adventures.  It  was  past  all  doubt- 
ing indeed  now.  Of  a  surety  this  man  was 
my  wife's  husband  !  I  inclined  my  head  and 
he  continued — 

"  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  she  does 
not  recognize  me  1 " 

"  She  has  lost  her  memory,"  I  responded, 
scarce  able  to  speak  through  the  involuntary 
clenching  of  my  teeth. 

*'  Ha  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  start,  *'  1  ask  you 


in  God's  name  and  in  the  name  of  pity  too, 
sir,  to  let  me  have  her  story  as  you 
know  it." 

I  related  it  at  once;  I  caught  him  bend- 
ing his  ear  to  hear  me  and  wondered 
at  him,  believing  that  my  words  dropped 
very  clearly  from  me.  I  told  him  how  we  had 
found  her  in  the  dead  of  night  singing  in  her 
madness  out  in  the  black  calm  with  a  dead 
sailor  for  a  comrade,  how  I  had  nursed  her, 
how  she  had  recovered  her  intellect,  but  how 
her  memory  had  lain  dead  I  told  him  of 
our  love  and  of  our  marriage  in  Sydney,  and 
of  our  sailing  thence  in  the  Lady  Charlotte 
for  home,  "and  the  rest,"  I  said,  "you 
know." 

He  stood  in  silence  musing  over  what  he 
had  heard. 

I  cried  out  passionately,  "Who  was  to 
tell  that  she  was  married  )  She  was  with- 
out a  ring  on  her  finger  1 " 

He  answered,  still  speaking  softly,  "It 
was  always  her  custom  to  remove  her  rings 
before  going  to  bed.  She  would  do  so  before 
washing  her  hands;  one  of  her  last  acts 
before  lying  down.  Her  wedding  ring  foun- 
dered with  the  Mwry  AnstrtUher,  yet  this 
hand,"  said  he,  holding  it  up,  "  for  all  that, 
slipped  it  on  her  finger  sixteen  months  ago, 
at  St.  Thomas's  Chxut:h,  Hammersmith,  where 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Jameson,  lives,  or  was 
living,  when  we  sailed." 

"  She  is  my  wife  ! "  I  cried,  and  moved  a 
step  as  if  to  go  to  her,  but  stopped  on  per- 
ceiving him  to  bring  his  hand  to  his  brow 
and  stagger. 

"  I  am  faint,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  can  you  give 
me  sometliing  to  eat  ? " 

An  emotion  of  pity  and  misery  filled  my 
heart.  My  first  thought  was  to  carry  him  to 
the  gig  ;  but  an  odd,  unintelligible  dread  of 
giving  him  a  close  view  of  the  little  craft 
poss^sed  me.  I  conveyed  him  to  the  cave 
instead,  where  lay  a  few  articles  of  food 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  from  the  gig 
at  sundown  on  the  preceding  evening.  There 
was  some  biscuit,  and  there  was  also  the  half 
of  a  tin  of  boiled  mutton.  He  flung  himself 
down  and  ate  ravenously,  whilst  I  stood  near 
the  entrance,  watching  him  with  such  a  hurry 
and  fury  of  thoughts  in  my  brain  that  I 
feared  I  must  presently  fall  crazy. 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  meal,"  he  said  pre- 
sently, "  after  a  diet  of  cocoa-nuts  and  roots — 
Pray,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  and  preserv- 
ing his  subdued  voice,  whilst  I  seemed  to  find 
in  the  expression  of  his  face  a  sort  of  anxious 
gratitude,  so  to  define,  a  subtle  and  inde- 
terminable look,  "  when  do  you  leave  the 
island?" 
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"When  I  have  filled  the  breaker  with 
fresh  water,"  I  answered,  "and  laid  in  a 
stock  of  nuts  and  any  other  commodities  fit 
for  food  which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
point  out  to  me." 

"  You  will  take  me  with  you  1 " 

I  answered  quickly,  "  Oh,  yes.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  leave  a  fellow-creature  to 
perish  in  loneliness  in  such  a  desolate  hole 
as  this." 

"  I  will  fill  your  breaker  for  you,"  he  cried 
with  a  gleam  of  delight  in  his  eye  and  a 
pathetic  alacrity  in  his  manner.  "It  is  a 
walk  of  hard  upon  two  miles  from  here. 
This  I  can  do  whilst  you  are  collecting  the 
nuts.  It  will  save  time.  And,  Mr.  Furlong, 
let  us  understand  each  other.  Your  wife  is 
ycmrs  !  "  his  voice  trembled  and  I  looked  to 
see  him  weep.  "  I  am  dead  to  her,  I  see,  sir. 
I  would  not  come  between  you — nay,  how 
could  I  do  so  ]  I  am  dead  to  her,  I  say." 

I  eyed  him  jealously,  every  instinct  in  me 
doubted  him  and  yet  my  heart  glowed  with 
triumph  to  the  thought  that  he  spoke  the 
truth  too  when  I  reflected  that  whilst  her 
memory  remained  a  blank  he  was  literally  as 
dead  to  her  as  though  he  had  gone  down  a 
calcined  corpse  with  the  charred  fabric  of 
the  ship  he  had  commanded. 

"Be  it  as  you  say.  Captain  Harness," 
said  I.     "I  could  not  part  with  her." 

He  interrupted  me,  "  Mr.  Furlong,  I  see 
how  it  is  and  understand  how  it  has  come 
about.  Help  me  to  deliver  myself  from  this 
frightful  imprisonment,  and  I  promise  you 
that  at  the  first  opportunity  of  separation 
we  will  part,  never,  so  far  as  I  can  help  it 
to  meet  again." 

I  inclined  my  head ;  he  extended  his  hand 
and  I  gave  him  mine  which  he  squeezed  with 
a  vigour  that  had  something  of  ferocity  in  it, 
so  that  when  he  let  it  fall  I  glanced  at  the 
finger  tips  expecting  to  see  blood  there. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  cried,  "  let  us  lose  no  time. 
Is  the  breaker  in  the  boat  ? " 

I  answered  "  Yes." 

He  walked  out  of  the  cave  and  went 
directly  to  the  creek,  I  following  him  closely 
consumed  with  jealousy,  assured  in  my 
heart  that  I  ought  not  to  trust  him  an  inch 
further  than  I  could  see  him  or  the  breadth 
of  a  finger  nail  beyond  my  interpretation  of 
his  motives,  yet  dominated  by  his  energy. 
He  passed  close  to  Jenny  but  never  looked 
at  her.  I  observed  that  she  restlessly  toyed 
with  her  hands,  pulling  at  her  fingers  as 
.  though  she  strained  her  mind  whilst  she 
fastened  her  tine  glowing  eyes  upon  his  figure. 
She  smiled  on  catching  my  glance  as  I  looked 
back,  but  a  moment  or  two  after  her  chin 


was  sunk  upon  her  bosom  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  thought. 

Some  fresh  water  remained  in  the  breaker; 
he  poured  it  into  several  empty  tins  which 
were  in  the  boat  saying  that  though  we  had 
not  far  to  go  we  might  yet  come  to  want  all 
the  fresh  water  we  could  carry.  He  ex- 
amined the  Ixmt  with  eager  eyes  and  swore 
she  was  a  very  pretty,  seaworthy  craft,  and  & 
handsome  sailer  he  did  not  doubt  and  then 
shouldering  the  breaker  he  said  he  would 
i*eturn  within  an  hour,  during  which  he 
advised  me  to  collect  as  many  nuts  as  I  could 
knock  down  or  find  lying  round  about.  He 
trudged  past  Jenny  but  without  thix>wing  a 
glance  at  her,  and  after  walking  a  little  way 
along  the  beach  he  struck  into  the  left  and 
presently  I  lost  sight  of  him  amongst  the 
growths. 

The  conflict  of  emotions  had  exhausted  me : 
I  went  to  the  shadow  of  the  tree  where 
Jenny  was  and  seated  myself  at  her  .side 
leaning  my  head  upon  her  shoulder.  She 
kissed  me  and  put  her  arm  around  me  and 
held  me  to  her ;  presently  she  asked  who  that 
man  was ;  why  did  he  call  himself  her 
husband  ?  had  his  living  alone  in  this  desen 
place  crazed  his  poor  wits  ?  She  smiled  and 
repeated,  "  What  can  he  mean,  dearest  ?  I 
believe  he  ran  at  me  to  kill  me." 

I  answered  that  it  was  no  doubt  as  she 
had  surmised  :  often  shipwrecked  men  went 
mad  after  even  a  short  spell  of  lonehness 
upon  an  uninhabited  island.  She  asked  me 
if  I  knew  his  story,  and  I  invented  a  tale  for 
him.  My  jealous  fear  was  indeed  a  consum- 
ing passion  and  I  dreaded  in  her  the  dimmest 
perception  of  the  truth,  lest  the  faint  ray  should 
broaden  into  full  light  and  she  should  turn 
to  him  who  behind  the  veil  was  her  dear  love 
and  her  husband  before  God  and  man  with  a 
recoil  from  me  even  as  she  had  fled  in  the 
darkness  that  was  upon  her  soul  from  his 
outstretched  arms  and  cry  of  love  to  her  to 
my  side  for  protection  from  him. 

I  felt  no  uneasiness  at  his  having  carried 
the  breaker  away.  I  knew  he  wanted  to  save 
his  life  as  much  as  I  desired  to  save  mine, 
and  that  he  would  certainly  retiu"!!  to  Uii 
when  he  had  filled  the  little  cask.  Besides 
his  filling  the  empty  meat  tins  with  the  fresh 
water  proved  his  honesty,  for  small  as  the 
supply  was  yet  with  careful  usage  it  might 
be  made  to  last  out  three  or  four  days.  I 
sat  talking  a  while  to  Jenny,  all  the  while 
searching  her  eyes  with  jealous  scrutiny  and 
finding  in  them  always  the  old  devotion  and 
love,  then  fell  to  knocking  down  cocoa-nut4> 
till  I  had  gathered  a  little  heap  of  them 
together. 
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Meanwhile  Captain  Harness  did  not  return. 
I  made  nothing  at  first  of  this  delay  for  he 
liad  told  me  that  it  was  a  considerable  walk 
to  his  spring,  and  then  again  though  his  figure 
showed  a  muscular  outline,  and  his  grip  of 
my  hand  had  been  that  of  a  vice  yet  I  might 
be  sure  that  his  weary  captivity  and  such 
food  as  he  had  subsisted  on  had  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  sustained  exertion.  But 
presently  I  fell  to  wondering  and  then  got 
impatient  and  quitting  Jenny's  side  walked 
a  little  way  through  the  groups  of  trees  on 
the  left  whence  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  interior,  but  I  could  see  nothing  of 
him. 

**I  wish  we  had  not  met  him,"  Jenny 
exclaimed,  '*he  has  fallen  crazy.  He  may 
play  us  false." 

"Why  should  he  trick  usl"  I  asked, 
**  the  breaker  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He  values 
his  life  and  is  in  a  passion  of  earnestness  to 
escape  with  us,  as  who  would  not  be  situated 
as  he  is  and  has  been  1  Besides  he  knows 
there  is  fresh  water  enough  in  the  tins  to 
last  us  a  while  with  cocoa-nut  milk  besides, 
should  we  determine  not  to  wait  for  him. 
2so  I  he  will  be  here  presently,"  1  exclaimed 
sending  searching  glances  inland  and  along 
the  beach.  "  He  may  have  stumbled  or  the 
excitement  of  the  prospect  of  release  may 
have  proved  too  much  for  him  and  being 
alone,  and  thinking  over  it  he  may  have 
swooned.  God  knows  how  it  may  be,  but 
we  must  wait  for  him,  dearest.  It  would  be 
cold-blooded    murder   to   leave   him   behind 


us. 


It 


"  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  "  we  must  wait  for 
him.  But  oh,  my  darling,  I  wish  we  had  not 
met  him.  What  could  he  mean  by  calling 
me  his  wife? "  and  with  a  sudden  heightened 
colour  whilst  her  glowing  eyes  fell  from  mine 
to  the  ground  she  exclaimed  again  in  a  voice 
of  plaintive  querulousness  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  and  a  wrinkling  of  her  white  brows 
to  a  wild  swift  straining  Ipok  of  her  mind 
within  her  so  to  speak  into  the  blackness  of 
memory.  "  What  could  he  mean  by  calling 
me  his  wifel" 

I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness  of 
heart,  and  could  not  speak.  A.  devil  seemed 
to  sit  grinning  in  my  brain,  mocking  the 
sincerity  of  my  saying  that  it  would  be  like 
a  cold-blooded  murder  to  leave  him  behind 
and  tempting  me  to  be  off  in  headlong  hurry 
whilst  the  opportunity  existed  with  the 
woman  I  w^orshipped ;  so  ending  for  ever  all 
my  fears  of  him,  for  I  might  be  sure  he  would 
perish  on  this  island  before  another  chance 
of  escape  came  to  him.  But  what  if  memory 
should  retiUTi  to  my  darling  later  on  ]     She 


would  remember  this  man  and  know  him  and 
count  herself  and  me  as  his  murderers,  and 
in  proportion  as  she  had  loved  him  before  the 
darkness  fell  on  her,  so  would  her  horror  of 
our  deed  grow  in  her  until — until — I  started 
to  my  feet  wild  with  the  burning  imagina- 
tions which  filled  me.  She  took  my  behaviom* 
to  be  impatience  and  I  confirmed  the  notion 
in  her  by  hotly  walking  some  little  distance 
inland,  as  though  to  seek  for  signs  of  Captain 
Harness.  But  for  her  I  should  have  sought 
liim  if  it  came  to  my  having  to  walk  round 
the  islai^d;  but  I  would  not  leave  her.  I 
durst  not.  Suppose  he  should  play  me  some 
devilish  trick !  Figure  his  watching  me 
from  afar,  and  then  sneaking  down  u|)on 
Jenny  when  I  was  gone  and  forcing  her  into 
the  boat  and  making  sail ! 

It  was  an  hour  before  sunset  when  I  saw 
him  coming  along  round  by  the  point  past 
which  I  had  first  encountered  him.  He  had 
the  breaker  on  his  shoulder,  and  moved  with 
a  faltering  step.  He  beckoned  to  me  when 
he  was  abreast  of  the  bank  in  which  the  cave 
was,  and  halted  there. 

"  I  cannot  find  the  fresh-water  spring," 
he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  indicative  of  a  certain 
degree  of  exhaustion.  ''It  was  bubbling 
this  morning  and  now  the  soil  there  is  dry. 
A  slight  shock  of  earthquake  might  account 
for  the  water  ceasing  to  run.  Likely  as  not 
I  have  missed  its  bearings ;  yet  I  ought  to 
know  where  it  is  for  I  have  repaired  to  it 
day  after  day  from  the  hole  where  I  made 
my  bed  round  yonder,"  nodding  in  a  way  to 
indicate  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  **  1  have 
been  hunting  all  this  while  for  another 
spring  but  have  found  nothing.  I  determined 
to  linger  no  longer  lest  you  should  suppose 
that  I  had  met  with  some  bad  accident." 

He  put  down  the  breaker  giving  it  a  rap 
with  his  knuckles  to  show  that  it  was 
empty. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "we  must  start  with  what 
we  have." 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  advised  by  me  ; 
I  am  an  old  sailor.  The  stock  is  much  too 
small.  There  will  be  three  of  us  now.  Think 
of  a  week  of  dead  calms  or  of  head  winds 
blowing  us  to  the  southward.  Thirst  is  a 
frightful  thing,  Mr.  Furlong.  We  shall  meet 
with  what  we  want  to-morrow  depend  on  it. 
The  spring  may  bubble  forth  again  this  very 
night.  We  will  hunt  together,  and  a  night's 
rest  on  top  of  the  joy,  the  certainty  of 
deliverance  fills  me  with'* — he  clasped  his 
hands  and  raised  his  eyes  as  he  said  this, 
"  will  fit  me  to  start  on  a  thorough  search  at 
sunrise." 

Suspicions  of  an  undefinable  kind  stirred 
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strongly  within  me.  I  hurriedly  reasoned 
within  myself  that  I  distrusted  the  man 
because  I  was  jealous  of  him  and  feared  and 
even  hated  him.  His  voice  was  subdued,  and  I 
could  find  nothing  but  gratitude  and  eager 
good-will  in  his  manner  and  looks. 

**  Besides/'  he  continued  with  a  glance  at 
the  south-western  sky,  "there's  a  hint  of 
thunder  in  the  dimming  of  that  blue  down 
there  that  may  prognosticate  ugly  weather. 
I  don't  know.  Your  boat  is  a  good  boat  but 
her  beam  threatens  too  much  friskiness  for 
safety  in  anything  like  such  seas  as  a  strong 
breeze  of  wind  sets  running  in  these  waters. 
Yet,"  cried  he  with  a  sort  of  passionate 
qilickness,  "  I  am  madder  to  get  away  than 
ever  you  can  be,  sir.  If  you  are  willing  to 
risk  it  we  will  start  at  once.  But  if  only  for 
the  sake  of — of — your  wife — "  he  swallowed 
with  a  dry  throat  as  he  uttered  the  word, 
"  I  would  exhort  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not 
to  start  on  a  boat  voyage  without  filling  up 
with  as  much  fresh  water  as  we  can  manage 
to  stock." 

I  reflected  a  moment  with  a  look  at  the 
mighty  spread  of  blue  waters  brimming  into 
the  boundless  distance,  and  then  agreed  with 
him. 

"Be  it  as  you  suggest,"  I  exclaimed ; 
"  another  night's  rest  on  solid  land  will  hurt 
neither  the — the  lady  nor  myself." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

"  Will  you  spare  me  another  small  meall" 
he  said.  "  I  will  then  be  off  to  my  den 
round  the  hill  yonder,  and  at  sunrise  you 
will  find  me  waiting  for  you  at  that 
point.  This  breaker  can  be  left  here."  He 
placed  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  "We  are 
alone,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  re- 
moved." 

In  silence  we  stepped  to  the  cave  where  he 
devoured  the  remainder,  and  a  slender  re- 
mainder it  was,  of  the  meat  and  biscuit 
there.  He  then  grasped  me  by  the  hand, 
giving  my  fingers  another  vice-like  squeeze, 
and  in  silence  strode  away  towards  the  point 
round  which  he  vanished.  I  felt  grateful  to 
him  for  his  withdrawal.  The  mere  proximity 
of  him  I  think  during  the  night  would  have 
been  intolerable.  It  would  be  otherwise  I 
felt  in  the  open  boat.  Association  would  be 
rendered  endurable  by  sheer  necessity,  but 
here  was  a  broad  area  of  land  with  hills 
to  stand  between  him  and  Jenny,  and  I 
seemed  to  find  an  honesty  in  his  conduct, 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  that  spoke  well  for  his 
heart.  Shame,  repugnance,  jealous  dislike 
seized  upon  me  as  I  watched  his  retreating 
figure.  His  conduct  made  me  feel  a  bitter 
wrong-doer,  and  I  was  sensible  of  sinning 


heavily  against  this  man  by  my  headlong 
fiery  assertion  of  my  claims  upon  the  woman 
who  before  God  and  the  world  was  his  and 
not  mine. 

I  went  to  the  boat  and  brought  away  food 
enough  to  serve  as  a  meal  for  Jenny  and 
me.  She  inquired  about  the  man,  and  I  told 
her  how  he  had  failed  to  find  the  spring; 
how  he  had  represented  to  me  the  folly  of 
leaving  the  island  without  a  good  stock 
of  water;  how  he  had  gone  away  round 
the  point  yonder  to  sleep  in  the  place  he 
had  been  used  to  occupy  since  his  capti\'ity. 

"  Our  passing  another  night  on  the  island," 
I  said,  "  matters  little.  We  are  together  at 
all  events,"  I  added  ;  and  she  pressed  her 
lips  to  my  forehead  as  I  said  this,  saying,  "yes 
we  are  together " ;  what  did  it  matter  then 
where  we  werel  Indeed  had  I  been  alone, 
that  is  to  say  had  I  not  fallen  in  with  this 
Captain  Harness,  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  leaving  the  island  in  the  face  of  the  south- 
western sky,  supposing  of  course  that  I  had 
delayed  our  departure  until  this  hour.  The 
great  sun  hung  close  over  the  horizon ;  a 
rusty,  dim,  blood-red  disc,  rayless  amid  the 
smoky  thunder-shadow  that  clothed  the  sky 
there,  with  a  few  dull  lines  of  tarnished 
brass  as  it  were  snaking  under  him  for  a 
wake  upon  the  slowly  heaving  folds  of  the 
ocean.  The  character  of  the  swell  seemed  to 
show  a  weight  of  wind  away  down  south- 
west. Already  there  was  a  small  roaring  of 
surf  trembling  through  the  quiet  atmosphere 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island.  But  in 
the  creek  the  water  was  as  quicksilver, 
flushed  with  the  red  of  the  sunset,  and 
beyond  it  the  ocean,  becalmed  by  the  land, 
floated  in  gentle  undulations ;  every  burnished 
brow  as  it  went  reflecting  with  a  sulky  sort 
of  flash  the  stormy,  sullen  light  in  the  west. 

I  spread  the  sail  as  before  in  the  cave,  but 
it  was  past  nine  o'clock  as  I  might  guess  by 
a  glance  at  the  few  stars  that  shone  more 
like  smears  of  radiance  than  orbs  of  light  in 
the  mistiness  before  Jenny  lay  down  to 
sleep.  She  had  expressed  no  uneasiness  as. 
to  Captain  Harness.  The  thought  of  his 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  satisfied 
her,  but  my  mind  was  much  too  misgiving  to 
suffer  me  to  rest.  I  feigned  that  the  threat 
of  dirty  weather  rendered  me  uneasy  about 
the  boat,  and  that  I  meant  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  her  until  I  had  satisfied  myself  as  to 
what  lay  behind  the  lightning  that  had  been 
sparkling  vividly  down  in  the  south-west- 
ever  since  the  darkness. 

"  But  you  will  sleep,  my  dearest,"  I  said  : 
"  we  may  be  in  the  heart  of  the  wide  sea  to- 
morrow night,  and  sound  rest  will  prepare 
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you  for  the  discomfort  and  hardships  of  the 
open  boat." 

Her  nature  was  exquisitely  docile.  She 
knew  by  my  voice — for  it  was  pitch  dark  in 
the  cave,  with  just  a  winking  as  it  were  of 
the  white  sail  cloth  upon  the  ground  to  the 
reflection  of  the  lightning  at  the  zenith — 
that  I  wished  her  to  sleep,  and  she  promised 
to  do  so  and  to  fear  nothing,  only  bidding  me 
come  and  lie  by  her  side  when  my  mind  had 
grown  easy,  since  she  would  rest  the  better 
for  having  my  hand  in  hers. 

It  was  of  a  sooty  blackness  where  the 
shadow  of  the  storm  lay.  Every  electric 
sparkle  threw  out  into  ghastly  relief  the 
apparently  motionless  forms  of  vast  masses 
of  vapour;  it  was  like  to  the  discharge  of 
mighty  ordnance  over  the  rim  of  Titanic 
battlements,  and  the  ocean  started  oat  into 
a  heaving  plain  of  dead  pale  sulphur  to  the 
flashings,  turning  of  an  ebon  blackness  again 
in  a  breath.  The  thunder  was  incessant  but 
faint,  and  for  my  part  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  storm  were  settling  away  into  the  north- 
east with  little  or  no  wind  in  it  or  to  follow. 
1  flitted  restlessly  betwixt  the  creek's  edge 
and  the  cavern's  entrance.  It  would  have 
been  very  dark  but  for  the  south-western 
glares  which  flung  a  dim,  brief  light  like  the 
sweep  of  a  huge  lantern  in  some  giant  hand. 
Yet  the  brilliant  white  beach  made  a  sort  of 
light  of  its  own  as  foam  does,  and  the  outline 
of  the  boat  showed  plainly  against  it  as  she 
rested  with  her  stern  adry  to  midway  the 
length  of  her  keel.  Often  I  would  look  in 
upon  the  darling  sleeper  in' the  cave,  and 
oDce  or  twice  I  softly  called  to  her,  but  her 
silence  and  regular  respiration  let  me  know 
that  she  slumbered  soundly.  Her  form  was 
faintly  distinguishable  upon  the  white  ground 
of  the  gig's  sail  to  the  dim  glancings  of  the 
sky,  which  the  mouth  of  the  cave  framed. 
I  was  restless  with  misgivings,  yet  could  not 
tell  why  I  should  be  so.  It  was  not  the 
storm  that  I  feared ;  as  the  boat  lay  she  was 
as  safe  as  if  we  had  dragged  her  to  and 
stowed  her  away  in  the  cavern ;  it  was 
Captain  Harness  whom  I  dreaded,  and  yet 
my  judgment  in  vain  sought  to  satisfy  itself 
that  my  instincts  were  in  the  right.  What 
did  I  fear  f  That  he  would  steal  the  boat 
and  abandon  us  to  the  horrors  of  the  solitude 
of  this  ocean  rock  t  He  was  a  sailor  at  all 
events,  and  would  understand  the  value  of  a 
companion  in  such  a  navigation  as  lay  before 
us.  Was  it  my  profound  jealousy  that  I 
mistook  for  mistrust  1 

To  and  fro  I  walked  like  a  sentinel 
reasoning  hard  against  my  apprehensions, 
yet  all  the  while  looking  to  right  and  left  as 


I  paced,  as  though  at  any  moment  I  might 
witness  Harness's  form  stealing  towards  me. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  was  sulkily  growling 
its  way  from  south-east  to  northwards  as  I 
had  expected.  A  few  hot  drops  fell  off  the  edge 
of  the  cloud  whose  utmost  pinion  was  overhead. 
The  surf  was  noisy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  but  here  it  slipped  up  and  down  the 
gleaming  coral  slope  in  a  soothing  simmering 
and  seething  sound. 

I  guessed  it  was  somewhere  between  half- 
past-one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
I  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing sensation  of  weariness.  Nature  seemed 
to  yield  all  at  once  to  the  heavy  strain  that 
had  been  put  upon  her  throughout  the  live- 
long day  by  the  violence  of  my  emotions  and 
the  disti*acting  thoughts  which  had  bowed 
me  down.  Besides  I  had  been  ceaselessly 
on  the  move  since  about  nine  o'clock;  my 
legs  seemed  to  sink  under  me,  yet  I  would 
not  enter  the  cave.  I  was  urged  by  an  im- 
perious misgiving  to  continue  in  the  open 
and  to  go  on  acting  the  part  of  sentry  until 
sunrise.  But  it  was  imperative  that  I  should 
sit  a  while  to  ease  the  intolerable  aching  in 
my  legs  and  so  I  went  to  the  tree  that  had 
sheltered  Jenny  during  the  day  and  squatted 
at  the  foot  of  it  Lascar  fashion. 

Scarce  was  I  seated  when  my  eyelids 
turned  into  lead.  I  remember  feebly 
struggling  with  a  supreme  sensation  of 
drowsiness  .... 

I  awoke  with  a  start  and  opened  my  eyes 
against  the  gray  dawn  over  the  sea  that 
went  steeping  in  a  dusky  throbbing  shadow 
to  the  faintness  that  was  showing  like  a 
light  shining  through  oiled  paper.  My  limbs 
were  stiff  and  numbed  and  I  stood  erect 
with  a  groan,  wondering  how  long  I  had 
slept  The  lightning  had  ceased ;  the  last  of 
the  storm  had  disappeared  some  time  before. 
The  sky  was  full  of  stars  which  were  paling 
rapidly  to  the  gathering  light  of  the  ap- 
proaching day,  and  there  was  a  softly  steady 
breeze  of  wind  blowing  directly  off  the  island 
fragrant  with  the  cool  and  sweet  incense 
of  the  nameless  vegetation  round  about  the 
hills. 

I  looked  for  the  boat  and  looked  again, 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  once  more  looked  ;  she 
was  gone !  I  somehow  thought  only  of  her 
for  the  moment  and  sprang  like  a  w^olf  after 
its  prey  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  and  looked 
again.  The  boat  was  gone  !  A  wild  cry  that 
seemed  to  wring  itself  out  of  my  heart  broke 
from  my  lips ;  then  my  mind  went  to  my 
darling  and  I  rushed  to  the  cave.  There  was 
dawn  enough  now  to  sift  a  stealthy  light  into 
the  interior.  I  peered  in  and  found  the  place 
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empty.  My  wife  was  gone,  the  sail  had  been 
removed.  I  stared  believing  myself  to  be 
in  a  dream ;  then  like  a  maniac  aimlessly 
crying  out  **  O  God  !  O  God !  "  I  sped  to  the 
creek  side  again  believing  myself  to  be  under 
a  delusion  and  that  I  should  behold  the  boat 
if  I  sought  her. 

Gone  !  and  here  was  I  now  alone — bereft  of 
the  woman  I  loved,  robbed  of  my  sole  means 
of  escape. 

I  looked  along  the  beach  and  my  eye  went 
to  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  Captain 
Harness  had  placed  the  breaker  leaving  it 
there  for  the  night;  it  had  been  removed. 
Ha !  thought  I  passing  my  hand  over  my 
streaming  forehead,  this  is  what  my  fears 
foreboded.  Captain  Harness's  statement  that 
he  could  not  find  the  spiing  was  a  lie.  His 
object  was  to  detain  me  throughout  the  night 
— for  this.  But  where  was  Jenny  1  Was  this 
flight  a  conspiracy  1  Had  she  i*ecognized  her 
husband  from  the  beginning,  acted  her  old  part 
of  tenderness  and  devotion  with  a  secret 
loathing  of  me  in  her  through  recurrence  of 
the  passion  that  had  made  her  Captain  Har- 
ness's wife  t  Had  she  been  feigning  sleep  when 
I  called  to  her  from  the  cavern's  entrance  I 
Was  her  desire  that  I  should  lie  by  her  side 
a  stratagem  to  enable  her  to  make  sure  that 
I  was  slumbering  that  she  might  steal  out  to 
the  man  who  would  be  lying  in  ambush  close 
by  and  who  would  at  once  distinguish  her 
form  upon  the  white  ground  of  the  beach  ? 

I  stood  motionless  as  though  struck  by 
lightning.  My  head  was  in  agony  as  though 
some  red-hot  ligament  encircled  it.  It  was 
then  that  the  flashing  limb  of  the  sun  uprose 
and  the  ocean  opened  blue  and  brilliant  to 
liis  beam.  I  strained  my  eyes  over  the  sea 
but  there  was  nothing  in  view.  Well,  if  they 
had  launched  the  boat  and  sailed  away  but 
An  hour  before,  so  tiny  a  craft  was  she  that 
the  merry  little  draught  now  blowing  would 
have  slided  her  out  of  sight  despite  her  sail 
that  would  show  but  as  the  tip  of  a  sea-bird's 
wing  even  though  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  distant.  The  memory  of  my  behaviour 
satisfies  me  that  my  mind  must  have  gone 
adrift  for  a  while.  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  motion  that  Jenny  had  hidden  her- 
self to  scare  me,  and  I  recollect  racing  along 
the  beach  and  searching  amongst  the  trees 
and  penetrating  indeed  near  upon  a  mile 
inland  in  search  of  her  whilst  I  continued  to 
call  out  her  name  until  my  voice  failed  me. 
1 1'eturned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  creek 
exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and  picking  up 
a  nut  pierced  the  two  soft  spots  in  it  with  a 
penknife  and  drank.  The  draught  was  a 
wonderful  refreshment  and  seemed  to  help  my 


mind  back  to  its  old  moorings.  I  sat  me 
down  under  the  very  same  tree  in  whose  shadow 
Jenny  had  kept  watch  and  fell-to  thinking. 
The  sky  went  in  a  bright  blue  slope  to  the 
sea  line  with  a  few  white  clouds  to  soften  the 
hardness  of  its  wide,  bald,  blue  stare  and  the 
sea  trembled  in  flashings  as  of  diamonds  to 
the  delicate  fingering  of  its  long  and  peaceful 
swayings  by  the  soft  aromatic  ofE-shore 
wind. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  expression  to 
the  thoughts  which  swept  through  my  mind 
I  felf  that  I  was  a  doomed  man  and  mu^t 
shortly  perish,  not  indeed  because  the  island 
might  be  lacking  in  the  means  to  enable  me 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  because 
I  knew  that  but  a  very  brief  tei*m  of  this 
kind  of  solitude  would  suffice  to  drive  me 
out  of  my  mind,  to  break  my  heart  and 
destroy  me.  Why,  I  i^emember  thinking, 
had  it  come  about  that  of  the  numerous 
islands  which  stud  these  waters  we  should 
have  been  cast  upon  this  one  1  Why  of  the 
many  seamen  who  have  encountered  ship- 
wreck in  the  South  Pacific  should  it  have 
been  my  destiny  to  fall  in  with  the  one  man  of 
them  aU  whom  I  could  have  earnestly  prayed 
to  God  to  conceal  me  and  Jenny  from! 

The  morning  crept  away.  The  sun  rose 
higher  and  higher  until  he  shone  overh^  in 
the  north,  and  his  wake  floated  in  a  daz- 
zling stream  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  the 
small  curls  of  foam  which  ran  up  and  down 
the  coral  beach  in  a  soft,  seething  sound 
Hour  after  hour  I  had  sat  contemplating  the 
ocean  with  a  glazed  and  hopeless  gaze,  and  a 
heart  fast  sickening  and  sinking  under  its 
burthen  of  horror,  and  grief,  and  misery. 
Suddenly  my  eye  wandering  mechanical] j  a 
little  way  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
of  glory  flowing  under  the  sun,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  speck,  a  tiny  black  dot  upon  the 
water.  It  vanished,  I  rubbed  my  eyelids  to 
view  it  again  and  once  more  perceived  it 
Again  it  disappeared,  but  now  I  understood 
that  whatever  it  might  be  its  coming  and 
going  was  owing  to  the  lift  and  fall  of  the 
swell.  I  watched  it  with  strained  eyes,  with 
a  preternatural  intentness  as  will  be  supposed 
of  one  in  my  situation.  It  might  be  a  ship's 
boat ;  it  might  be  a  big  baulk  of  timber 
whose  green,  weed-laden  sides  showed  black 
against  the  hinder  effulgence.  I  kept  my 
gaze  rooted  upon  it  until  its  very  slow  but 
certain  enlargement  satisfied  me  that  it  was  a 
boat,  and  that  it  was  approaching  the 
island. 

I  leaned  with  my  back  against  Jenny's 
cocoa-nut  tree  watching  it.  l^en,  later  on  I 
could  faintly  catch  the  sparkle  of  the  blades 
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of  a  couple  of  oars  rising  and  falling.  At 
first  I  had  viewed  it  without  hope  or  ex- 
pectation. I  was  sensible  of  no  emotion 
raised  in  me  by  the  sight  of  it.  It  might 
be  a  canoe  for  all  I  knew  with  inmates  to  be 
vigilantly  shunned  ;  but  when  I  saw  that  it 
YTSA  indeed  a  ship's  boat  impelled  by  a  pair 
of  oars,  though  I  could  not  yet  distinguish 
the  rower,  a  consuming  passion  of  anxiety 
took  possession  of  me,  a  wild  emotion  of  joy 
that  trembled  too  with  the  dread  of  disap- 
pointment. At  times  I  held  my  breath. 
The  boat  slowly  approached,  the  movement 
of  the  oars  growing  more  and  more  languid, 
it  struck  me.  Now  I  could  perceive  that 
the  little  fabric  was  urged  by  a  single  person  ; 
within  another  ten  minutes  I  could  make 
out  the  form  of  Jenny  slowly  and  in  a  faint- 
ing manner  rowing  the  gig  towards  the  part 
of  the  beach  upon  which  I  stood  gazing.  I 
rushed  to  the  very  wash  of  the  water  and 
cried  to  her;  I  called  upon  her  name,  I 
flourished  my  arms ;  I  fell  upon  my  knees 
and  thanked  Grod.  In  my  insane  eagerness 
to  come  at  her,  to  assist  her — ^for  I  witnessed 
exhaustion  in  every  feeble  rise  of  the  blades 
— I  waded  waist-high  into  the  water,  but 
durst  not  strike  out  lest  the  tide  should 
settle  me  away  from  her,  and  likewise  because 
I  understood  that  my  strength  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  that  I  might  perish  even 
in  a  short  swim.  She  was  without  a  cover- 
ing to  her  head,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shone  ruddy  in  her  beautiful  hair ;  I  saw  her 
white  face  turn  again  and  again  upon  her 
shoulder  as  though  despairfully  measuring 
the  distance  that  yet  separated  her  from  the 
land.  I  cried  to  her  to  rest  on  her  oars,  to 
take  breath,  but  she  persisted,  and  at '  a 
snail's  pace  the  little  keel  stole  through  the 
water  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  her  brave 
hands  until  the  stem  was  near  enough  for 
me  to  grasp,  and  then  with  the  strength  of  a 
dozen  men  I  ran  the  boat  up  the  beach  till 
little  more  than  her  stem-post  touched  the 
water. 

My  darling  arose,  staggered,  panting 
cruelly,  drops  of  distress  from  her  brow 
drowning  her  sweet  eyes  as  with  tears.  She 
opened  her  arms  for  me  to  receive  her,  and 
I  had  her  heart  against  mine  in  an  instant. 
As  I  stood  holding  her  incapable  at  the 
moment  of  speech,  my  eye  went  to  the  inside 
of  the  boat,  and  at  the  bottom  of,  close  to 
where  the  mast  was  stepped,  lay  the  body  of 
Captain  Harness.  He  was  dead,  there  was 
a  terrible  gash  on  the  right  side  of  his  throat, 
and  his  handsome  head  lay  steeping  in  the 
blood  that  had  drained  out  of  his  death  wound. 
Beside   him   lay   the   big  clasp   knife   that 


belonged  to  me,  the  weapon  with  which  I  had 
cut  away  the  gear  that  confined  the  gig  to 
the  stem  of  the  L<id^  Charlotte. 

Jenny  lay  a  dead  weight  in  my  arms.  She 
had  fainted.  One  might  have  thought  that 
she  had  died  in  my  embrace  so  white  were 
her  cheek  and  lips,  so  deathlike  the  glaze  on 
the  streak  of  eye  upon  which  the  long  fringes 
of  her  lids  had  not  closed.  I  bore  her  to  the 
shadow  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  where  the  incline 
of  the  beach  furnished  a  sort  of  pillow  for 
her  head,  and  rushed  to  the  boat  for  such 
fresh  water  as  I  might  find  in  her.  The 
breaker  was  in  the  bows  and  was  /uU  I  So 
then  the  spring  that  was  yesterday  amissing 
had  manifestly  bubbled  forth  again  during 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  at  the  will  of 
the  villain  who  lay  dead  before  .me  1  I 
sprang  to  the  side  of  my  love,  put  water  to 
her  lips  and  bathed  her  brow;  then  with 
headlong  speed  conveyed  the  sail  from  the 
boat  to  the  cavern  that  it  might  serve  her  as 
a  couch  in  an  atmosphere  luxurious  for  its 
coolness  and  shadow  in  comparison  with  the 
hot  glare  of  the  sunshine  streaming  ofE  the 
sea,  and  the  lustrous  slope  of  the  beacL  She 
revived  just  as  I  laid  her  down  and  looked  at 
me  a  little  wildly  at  first  and  then  smiled 
and  lifted  her  hand  to  take  mine,  but  dropped 
it  on  her  heart  ere  I  could  grasp  it  and  said 
in  a  low  voice — "  I  am  in  pain  here.  I  am 
dying  I  fear." 

"  No  no,"  I  cried  passionately,  "  my  sweet 
one.  '  'Tis*but  the  efPects  of  desperate  over- 
exertion. Best  and  sleep  will  extinguish  the 
pain. 

She  languidly  shook  her  head  with 
another  smile  .  full  of  tenderness  and 
devotion. 

"  Christopher,"  she  whispered. 

I  knelt  by  her  side. 

"  The  man  came  to  me,"  she  said  in  a  weak 
voice,  *'  and  gagged  me.  It  was  pitch  dark. 
I  awoke  in  the  blackness  half  suffocated  by 
the  binding  about  my  mouth  and  I  felt  him 
tie  my  hands  together.  I  could  not  utter  a 
sound.  He  raised  and  carried  me  down  to 
the  boat  and  then  left  me,  but  returned 
quickly  with  the  sail  and  the  breaker.  He 
thrust  the  boat  off  the  beach  into  the 
water,  and  after  this  I  remember  no  more 
until  I  awoke  to  find  myself  far  out  at  sea 
alone  with  the  man,  and  this  island  a  dim 
patch  in  the  distance." 

She  paused  breathing  quickly  and  dis- 
tressfully. I  kissed  her  hand  and  bathed 
her  brow  with  cold  water ;  and  after  a  little 
she  continued,  but  speaking  lower  and  lower 
yet  in  the  accents  of  one  in  whom  life  is 
slowly  but  surely  ebbing. 
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"  He  had  freed  my  mouth  and  unbound  my 
hands.  The  dawn  had  broken,  and  the  sun 
was  rising.  I  raised  myself  from  the  bottom 
of  the  b^t.  He  moved  as  if  to  help  me, 
but  I  extended  my  arms  to  thrust  him  away 
if  he  approached.  Ho  told  me  that  I  was 
his  wife,  that  it  made  his  heart  bleed  to  be 
compelled  to  use  me  with  such  violence  but 
that  I  was  his  and  that  he  meant  to  have  me 
fcK-  his  own — for  his  own  I  was  ;  and  he  told 
me  he  would  have  killed  you  had  you  risen 
from  your  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
attempted  to  hinder  him  from  taking  me 
with  him  from  the  island.  I  scarcely  headed 
his  words.  He  eyed  me  wildly,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  mad  I  had  resolved  to  throw 
myself  into  the  water  when  he  was  not 
looking.     But — bat—" 

Her  voice  failed  her  again.  Once  more 
I  cooled  her  brow  and  put  water  to  her 
lips. 

"  Hush,  dearest — endeavour  to  sleep,"  I 
whispered.  "  The  rest  you  will  tell  mo  by 
and  by." 

A  new  shade  of  paleness  had  entered  her 
face,  her  lips  were  ashen,  and  I  noticed  the 
fingers  of  her  hand  dickering  as  it  were 
about  her  heart. 

"Your  knife  lay  at  his  feet,"  she  con- 
tinued, so  feebly  that  I  had  to  bend  my  ear 
close  to  her  lips  to'  catch  her  words.  "  I 
stole  it  towards  me  with  my  foot  until  my 
dress  bid  it.  Presently  be  left  the  helm  to 
go  into  the  bows  for  a  drink  of  water  from 
the  breaker.  I  picked  up  the  knife  and 
softly  crept  up  to  him,  and  whilst  he  poured 
some  water  into  a  tin  I  stabbed  him  with 
all  my  might  in  the  neck.  He  sprang  up 
and  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  where 
he  lies  now.  The  island  was  still  plainly 
in  sight,  the  oars   were   heavy,  and   there 


t  weary  waste  of  water  between  jmi 


Her  voice  failed  her,  her  eyes  closed,  anrj 
her  band  fell  from  her  heart.  She  never 
spoke  again.  All  through  that  evening,  all 
through  the  long  and  horrible  night  that 
followed,  I  continued  to  kneel  at  her  sit 
moistening  her  white  temples,  pressing  ki^'ies 
to  her  lips,  bathing  and  caressing  her  hands. 
and  calling  upon  Almighty  God  to  have  pitj 
upon  my  agony  and  to  spare  her  to  me. 
When  the  first  of  the  dawn  came  creeping 
dimly  into  the  cave,  it  found  me  croucbiog 
motionless  beside  her  dead  form. 

Mr.  Furlong's  narrative  concludes  with 
the  above  words.  Thirteen  days  after  the 
death  of  the  girl  a  brig  named  the  Somermi, 
a  trader  in  those  seas,  fell  in  with  him  U 
a  dbtauce  of  some  twenty  leagues  to  the 
eastwards  of  the  island  on  which  he  and  his 
wife  had  landed.  He  was  little  more  tluu>  a 
skeleton,  and  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
boat.  Hunger  or  thirst  appeared  to  have 
supplemented  in  him  the  work  of  grief. 
The  people  of  the  brig  supposed  him  craij, 
though  the  story  be  gave  them  was  ic- 
telligible  enough  so  far  as  it  went ;  that  is  to 
say  he  spoke  of  the  Lady  CharlotU,  and  told 
them  of  the  collision,and  explained  how  be  bad 
managed  to  escape ;  but  ^1  who  heard  him 
conjectured  that  there  was  more  behind  than 
he  chose  to  relate,  and  this  reserve,  coupled 
with  his  behaviour,  his  profound  melancholv. 
his  frequent  mutterings  to  himself,  and  extra- 
vagant breakings  away  as  it  were  from  hii 
thoughts  in  demonstrations  of  c»zy  pasaion. 
persuaded  all  hands  that  shipwreck  dad 
impaired  his  reason.  He  left  the  brig  at 
Y^paraiso  and  a  fortnight  after,  proceeded 
thence  in  a  ship  bound  to  the  Kiver  Thame*^ 
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Who  liveth  so  merry  in  all  this  land 
As  doth  the  poor  widow  that  selleth  the  sand? 
Cho.  And  ever  she  singeth  as  I  can  guess 

'*  Will  you  buy  a-ny  sand,  a-ny  sand,  mis-tress  ?  " 


7Z° 
The  broom-man  maketh  his  Hving  most  sweet, 
With  carrying  of  brooms  from  street  to  street; 
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Cho.  Who  would  desire  a  pleasanter  thing 

Than   all   day  long  doing  nothing   but  sing 

The  chimney  sweeper  all  the  long  day. 
He  singeth  and  sweepeth  the  soot  away : 


731 
Cho.  Yet  when   he  comes  home,  although  he  be  weary, 
With  his  sweet  wife  he  maketh  himself  full  merry. 


(t>jiy-«K<^«$  jje/>j«ffa«>a^  :' 


The  cobbler  he  sits  cobbling  till  noon, 
And  cobbleth  his  shoes  till   they  be  done : 
Cho.  Yet  doth  he  not  fear,  and  so  doth  say. 
For  he  knows  his  work  will  soon  decay. 


732 
The  merchant-man  doth  sail  on  the  seas. 
And  lie   on   the  shipboard  with  little  ease ; 


Cho.  Always  in  doubt  the  rock  is  near, 

How  can  he  be  merry  and  make  good  cheer  ? 

The  husbandman  all  day  goeth  to  plough, 
And  when  he  comes  home  he  serveth  his  sow; 


733 
Cho.  He  moileth,  and  moileth  all  the  long  year, 

How  can  he  be  merry  and  make  good  cheer? 


The  serving  man  waiteth  from  street  to  street, 
With   blowing  his  nails  and  beating  his  feet ; 
Cho.   And  serveth  for  forty  shillings  a  year. 

How  can  he  be  merry  and  make  good  cheer? 


734, 
Who  liveth  so  merry  and  maketh  such  sport, 
As   those  that  be  of  the  poorest  sort  ? 
Cho.  The  poorest  sort,  wheresoever  they  be. 

They  gather  together,  by  one,  two,  and  three. 

And  every  man  will  spend  his  penny. 
What  makes  such  a  show  among  a  great  many  ? 

(Bis.) 

From  Deuieromelia,  1609. 


THE  BETTER  MAN. 
Bt    Aetbuk    Patbbsok. 


CHAPTEB.  VII. 

CONBEQUZNCBB. 

X:  GARETA  had  herded 

iheep  for  Mark  Oalt  two 

rears,  and  it  might  reason- 

kbly  have  been  supposed 

hat    his   sudden  death 

vould   have   caused  the 

tfexic&n     real    concern. 

ifel  Max's  relations  with 

white  men  in  general,  and 

jyfark  Gait  in  particular,  were  such  that  Tom's 

announcement  was  received  with  a  gleaming 

display  of  white  teeth  and  a  gutteral  grunt 

expre^ve  of  the  keenest  satisfaction,  and 

though  his  face  quickly  became  grave  and 

anxious,    it   was    only   from    solicitude   for 

Tom's  safety. 

"  SeSor  Tom,"  he  said  in  the  curt  mono- 
syllabic fashion  in  which  these  half-breeds 
speak  such  English  as  they  know,  "  you 
vamoa  now,  feet  and  quick.  Stay  for  no- 
thing at  all.  Get  on  horse  and  oS.  Sabe  ?  " 
Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  ho  said  slowly. 
"  Though  I  should  like  to  have  fought  the 
isfiue  fairly  out  before  the  Carita  court  of 
justice,  for  Mark  was  thought  to  be  so  fine  a 
man  about  here,  and  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
known  what  he  did  to  deserve  his  death. 
My  God,  Max,  when  I  think  of  what  he 
said  just  now,  I  could  tear  him  to  bits  as  he 
lies  there  !  It  is  my  wife  he  slandered,  as  I 
told  you.  My  wife,  whom  I  have  not  seen 
for  four  whole  months.  And  we  had  only 
been  married  two  weeks.  Max,  when  I  had 
to  come  back  to  this  horrible,  lonely  life. 
He  said  she  was  at  Toros  yesterday.  I  hope 
he  spoke  the  truth.  I  must  go  to  her,  and 
run  DO  risk,  for  her  soke.    It  wouldn't  do  to 


stay ;  it  would  not  do  !  "  He  sighed,  put  on 
his  hat  and  coat  and  buckled  his  revolver 
round  hia  waist.  A  dreamy  abstraction  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  fury  which  had  been 
so  fatal  to  Gait.  There  was  a  quiet  smile  on 
his  lips  as  he  made  his  preparations,  and 
Max  was  aghast  at  the  leisurely  way  he 
moved  about  the  room. 

"  E^,  carrambat  !  Senor  Tom,"  he  cried  at 
last,  seizing  him  by  the  arm  and  shaking 
it  in  his  excit«ment.  "  Come !  come  1  come  I 
if  Carita  Vaekerog  see  this,  you  be  hanged 
sure.  Who  care  here  for  your  Sefiora  t 
Who  care  for  you  7  Come  to  stable  for 
cavillo,  come  1" 

Tom  yielded  unwillingly  to  the  Mexican's 
vehemence.  He  felt  cm-iously  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  when  he  glanced  for  the 
last  time  at  the  dark  motionless  form  on  the 
fioor,  there  was  not  a  shade  of  remorse  in  his 
heart.  If  Gait  had  been  ten  times  his  friend, 
such  words  spoken  about  May  in  the  tone 
in  which  Gait  had  spoken  them,  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  death-warrant — and  more 
than  sufficient.  The  man  who  could  say 
them  was  not  fit  to  live,  not  fit  to  breathe 
the  same  air  as  other  men.  It  was  right 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  would  do  it  again. 

Tom  followed  Max  to  the  stable  without 
speaking,  and  as  the  cool  evening  air  played 
upon  his  forehead  he  became  aware  that  he 
bad  a  racking  pain  there,  as  if  a  dozen  clocks 
were  striking  the  hour  in  his  brain.  His 
arm  began  to  smart,  and  he  remembered  the 
point  of  Gait's  knife.  Yet  the  wound  was  a 
mere  scratch,  and  he  had  wrung  the  life  out 
of  his  enemy. 

He  began  vaguely  to  wish  that  the  struggle 
had  not  been  so  one-sided.  "  If  the  fellow 
had  drawn  blood  freely,"  he  thonght,  "  and 
made  a  mark  upon  me  which  would  last 
my   life,    I   should    feel   p^ectly   satisfied. 
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But  he  had  no  more  strength  or  grip  than  a 
cat  without  claws.  I  only  held  him  for  a 
minute  and  knocked  his  head  three  times, 
and  all  was  over.  I  suppose  it  is  not 
possible — "  They  had  reached  the  stable ; 
Tom  paused  at  the  door  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him. 

"  Max,"  he  said  aloud,  **  put  the  saddle 
on  Duke,  will  you  ]  I  must  run  back  to  the 
ranche  for  a  moment.  I'll  be  here  again  by 
the  time  you've  cinched  him  up.' 

"  Oh,  senor,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Max  vehe- 
mently. "  Va^q7iero8  may  come.  They  kill  you.*' 

But  he  called  in  vain.  Tom  had  dis- 
appeared. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  him  which  out- 
weighed at  this  moment  all  consideration  for 
his  own  safety.  It  was  an  open  question 
after  all  whether  Gait  might  not  have  been 
only  stunned. 

**  The  body  has  never  been  examined,"  he 
reasoned  to  himself  as  he  ran,  ''  and  Mark 
was  a  strong  man  in  the  prime  of  life." 

Tom  reached  the  house  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  walked  in  softly  as  if  fearing  to  disturb 
a  sleeper,  ^he  place  was  dark,  the  lamp, 
left  alight  by  Max,  having  been  extinguished 
by  a  gust  of  wind  which  came  in  with  Tom. 
He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  matches,  but  found 
none.  After  groping  about  for  a  minute  he 
discovered  a  box  on  a  shelf  near  the  stove, 
and  struck  a  match  which  would  not  bum, 
another  which  broke,  and  a  third  which  was 
successful.  He  re-lit  the  lamp,  burning  his 
fingers  with  the  hot  glass,  and  then,  setting  his 
lips  firmly  together,  looked  under  the  table. 

Nothing  was  there. 

Tom  uttered  an  exclamation  and  lowered 
the  lamp.  Blood  stains  were  visible,  three 
dark  patches  on  the  floor  where  the  body  had 
been,  and  that  was  all.  Tom  drew  a  long 
breath,  whether  of  surprise  or  relief  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  tell.  The  man 
could  not  be  dead.  He  must  have  taken 
himself  off,  for  no  one . 

Click  !  A  sharp  and  unmistakable  sound. 
Tom  rose  quickly  to  his  feet  and  saw  three 
men  in  the  doorway  presenting  rifles  at  his 
head,  and  at  the  window  to  the  left,  with  the 
light  of  the  moon  upon  it,  a  ghastly  face 
bound  with  a  handkerchief. 

"Throw  up  your  hands.    Tom  Eckersley." 

Tom  smiled  and  raised  his  arms  above  his 
head. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me, 
boys?" 

"  Walk  you  into  town." 

It  was  the  Carita  sheriff  who  had  answered 
him,  the  foremost  of  the  three  men.  A&  he 
spoke  he  lowered  his  rifle,  and,  slipping  it 


under  his  arm,  stripped  the  prisoner  of  hii; 
revolver  and  knife.  The  others,  meanwhile, 
stood  perfectly  still,  each  pointing  his  weapon 
at  a  particular  part  of  Tom's  body,  ready  to 
fire  if  he  made  the  least  resistance. 

The  prisoner  having  been  disarmed,  was 
mildly  requested  to  "  track  it  smartly,"  an 
order  which  was  silently  obeyed,  the  men 
with  the  rifles  following  close  behind. 

It  was  two  miles  into  town,  and  after 
walking  five  minutes  or  so  in  silence,  Tom 
turned  to  the  sheriff  with  whom  he  had 
been  well  acquainted  for  some  months,  and 
said  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone — 

"  So  Gait  is  not  dead  ? " 

"  Didn't  you  see  him  at  the  window  1 " 

"  I  thought  I  did,  but  I  was  not  quite  sure. 
It  is  a  relief  to  find  he's  alive,  though  he 
deserved  killing." 

The  sheriff  made  no  i*eply  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Tom's  words  amused  him  immensely. 
This  sheriff  was  a  thoughtful  man  in  his 
way,  loquacious  for  a  frontiersman,  with 
great  belief  in  his  own  mental  powers. 

"  Well,  now,  you  know,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  dry  chuckle,  quickening  his  pace  and 
walking  by  the  young  man's  side.  "  What 
you  say  jest  exactly  clinches  down  in  the 
right  place  the  words  I  spoke  the  other  night, 
when  the  boys  were  talking  of  your  belief  in 
Mark  Gait.  I  sez,  sez  I,  don't  you  bet  on 
anything  he'll  do.  The  most  unaccountablest, 
curioiisest  creatur'  on  the  face  of  this  round 
earth  is  an  Englishman.  But,  Tom,  are  ye 
really  serious  1 "  he  added  gravely.  "  Speak 
candid  now.  You're  among  friends." — ^Tom 
thought  of  the  cocked  rifles  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. — "  Do  you  really  mean,  honest 
Injun,  that  you'd  sooner  be  with  us,  as  you 
are,  booked  for  Kingdom  Come  some  time 
termorrer,  than  a-gallopin'  away  to  your 
friends)  And  all  for  the  satisfaction  of 
lettin'  live  as  hard  a  bit  o'  brimstone— bless 
ye,  I've  known  Mark  five  year,  and  he 
knows  me — ^as  the  devil  ever  mixed  and  put 
on  earth  to  walk  round  other  men  by  the 
light  of  blue  fire,  and  who  hates  you  as  mudi 
as  he  loves  wickedness." 

Tom  laughed. 

"  It  will  seem  odd  to  you,  Hockhill ;  but 
I  assure  you  it's  a  fact,  nevertheless.  Don't 
count  your  chickens  too  soon,  though,  my 
man.  I've  not  been  tried  yet.  Wait  till  I 
tell  a  square-minded  western  jury  what  that 
fellow  said  to  me,  and  if  they  don't  acquit 
me  in  half  an  hour,  your  country,  sir,  is  a 
disgraceful  fraud,  and  Republican  Govern- 
ment a  despicable  sham." 

Tom's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  said  this.  He 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  though  the  throbbing 
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pain  in  his  head  was  getting  worse,  and  he 
wanted  to  rouse  his  companion  into  argument 
and  protest.  It  was  one  of  the  recognized 
sources  of  amusement  among  Carita  men  to 
get  Jonas  Hockhill  "  on  the  hop  "  in  a  wordy 
war. 

But  Hockhill  made  no  reply  whatever, 
expect  a  dry  significant  cough  of  dissent. 

Now,  there  are  times  in  one's  life  when 
no  kind  of  insult  from  a  man,  even  a  personal 
assault,  is  so  trying  to  the  patience  as 
absolute,  uncompromising  silence.  Bock- 
hill's  unexpected  taciturnity  at  this  junc- 
ture had  a  very  rasping  effect  upon  Tom's 
spirits. 

"  Isn't  that  a  fact  ? "  he  said  sharply,  after 
waiting  for  the  other  to  speak.  **  If  not,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reason  why." 

The  sheriff  grunted  and  muttered  in- 
audibly  to  himself  for  several  seconds, 
chuckling  at  intervals.  At  last  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  observed  solemnly — 

'*  I  see  now  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Tom.  I  almost  thought  you  were  playin*  a 
game  on  me  before ;  but  now  I  understand 
your  drift.  It's  sheer  dod-rotted  ignorance, 
nothin'  more,  nothin'  less.  Lord,  child,  to 
think  of  you,  a  cuss  in  his  right  mind,  livin' 
a  year  with  Mark,  and  knowin'  no  more  than 
this  !  It  is  just  marvellous.  Why,  Tommy  ! 
Well,  there,  it's  ridicuUma  I  " 

He  paused  and  cleared  his  throat  again. 
Grim  sheriff  though  he  was,  as  ready  to  hang 
a  man  as  a  game-keeper  to  kill  a  cat,  accus- 
tomed to  kill  a  score  of  human  beings  in  a 
year  against  whom  he  had  no  personal 
grudge,  he  found  the  words  which  must 
prove  to  this  innocent  what  his  present  cir- 
cumstances really  were,  stick  in  his  throat. 
Yet  a  rough  sense  of  duty,  and  the  strange 
pleasure  men  of  his  class  take  in  giving 
blood-curdling  information,  impelled  Jonas 
Rockhill,  after  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  to  open  Tom's  eyes  in  as  vivid  a 
manner  as  he  knew  how.  "  /  wouldn't  care 
to  die  like  a  sheep,"  he  thought,  '^  and  I'm 
blest  if  he  shall." 

They  had  entered  the  town  by  this  time, 
and  stopped  before  a  square,  one-roomed 
shanty.  The  sheriff  drew  a  rusty  key  from 
his  pocket,  opened  the  door,  and  walked  in. 
Tom  followed  closely,  and  could  not  help  an 
involuntary  shiver,  for  there  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant odour  about  the  place  which  sug- 
gested impleasant  things.  The  light  of  the 
lamp  the  sheriff  now  kindled  showed  a  bare, 
comfortless  room,  with  a  blanket  and  half-a- 
dozen  sheep-skins  piled  in  one  comer  for 
bedding,  and  a  rough  stool  and  an  old  tree- 
stump  for  furniture.    There  was  one  window. 


and  one  only,  cut  high  up  in  the  wall,  and 
about  twelve  inches  square. 

A  prison,  this,  most  assuredly.  But  Tom 
smiled  bravely,  though  the  pain  in  his  head 
suddenly  increased  threefold,  and  forty 
clocks  seemed  to  be  striking  there ;  and  he 
extended  his  hand  to  the  sheriff  with  a 
cheery  "Good-night,"  which  embarrassed 
Rockhill  still  further.  But  Jonas  was  a 
strong-willed  man,  and  without  taking  the 
hand,  he  shut  the  door  to  leave  the  other  men 
outside,  and  faced  his  prisoner  squarely.  By 
the  light  of  that  kerosine  lamp  Tom  saw  as 
hard  a  face  as  he  could  have  found  in  the 
territory — land  of  hard  faces  though  it  was. 

"Tom  Eckersley,"  said  the  sheriff  slowly, 
"  I  ain't  goin'  to  fool  you  a  little  bit  about 
this  thing.  It  suits  my  principles  to  be  on 
the  square  with  all  who  come  to  me,  and  I 
won't  make  an  exception  of  you.  So  now 
listen  to  me.  If  you  think  that  you'll  see 
more  than  one  sunrise  again,  you've  more 
faith  in  impossibilities  than  any  man  who 
ever  breathed.  You  talk  of  trials.  As  well 
talk  of  running  away  if  you're  surrounded 
by  Apache  Indians.  Ain't  the  judge  of  the 
county,  Joe  Dorsey,  Gait's  intimate  friend  ? 
And  as  for  jury — well,  the  boys  who 
covered  you  this  evening  ain't  up  to  very 
much,  and  can  do  little  but  shoot  and  cuss 
and  gamble,  but  they're  angels,  reg'lar  Abe 
lincolns  for  honesty  and  sense,  to  the  jury 
who'll  settle  your  funeral  to-morrow.  If 
you  want  further  information,"  the  sheriff 
went  on  grimly,  as  Tom  remained  silent, 
"  come  here."  He  lifted  the  lamp  as  he 
spoke  and  pointed  to  the  floor.  Tom  shud- 
dered. There  was  a  dark  stain  here,  three  feet 
long  and  two  in  breadth — the  stain  of  blood. 

"That,"  said  the  sheriff  coolly,  touching 
it  with  his  finger,  "  is,  I  find,  still  damp.  A 
week  ago  a  cuss  in  here  was  lookin'  out  of  that 
window  in  a  foolish  kind  of  way,  when  some 
boys  passin'  along  the  road  thought  he 
wanted  to  bolt,  so  they  drew  where  they 
stood,  and  plugged  him ;  then  he  were  left 
alone  for  an  hour  or  two,  consequently  that 
mess  was  made.  This  happened  just  before  his 
trial,  I  may  tell  you,  and  he  died  as  the  court 
were  adjourning  for  lunch.  You  see,  now, 
Tom,  the  delicacy  of  the  position  of  a  man  who 
spends  a  day  in  here." 

"  I  guess  I  do,"  replied  the  prisoner.  He 
spoke  calmly,  facing  the  sheriff  as  boldly  as 
before.  Whatever  he  might  feel,  he  was  too 
proud  to  show  his  horror  before  this  grim  old 
man. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  he  continued  in  a 
steady  voice.  "  I  am  obliged  for  your  warn- 
ing.    You  might  tell  Gait,  if  you  think  of 
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it,  that  I  am  perfectly  ready  for  whatever  he 
may  choose  to  do,  and  that  I  suppose  he  has 
counted  the  cost  he  will  have  to  pay  when 
Frank  Houghton  of  Toros  hears  the  news/' 

"  Eight,  Tom/*  said  the  sheriff,  preparing 
to  leave  the  room,  "I  will  tell  him.  You 
can  keep  the  lamp  if  you  like,  it  may  be  some 
company  to  you.  Yes,  I  know  Houghton," 
he  added,  opening  the  door.  "  And  you  are 
quite  correct.  A  sheep  on  the  loose,  near  the 
den  of  a  mountain  lion,  might  as  well  expect 
to  get  back  to  the  corral  as  Gait  to  live  after 
Frank  hears  of  this.  That's  what  I  think. 
But  of  course,  it  ain't  my  business ;  and  un- 
fortunately," he  added  slowly,  "it  won't 
benefit  you  much,  for  it  will  come  afier  your 
funeral,  not  before.     Grood  night." 

Tom  stood  straight  and  still  until  the  heavy 
key  was  turned,  and  the  bolts  drawn.  Then 
he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  where  the 
forty  clocks  were  striking,  and,  reeling  like 
a  drunken  man,  fell  forward  upon  his  knees. 
His  hand  touched  something  damp  and 
clammy,  it  was  the  stain  of  blood.  He 
raised  himself  quickly,  with  a  cry,  tottered 
to  the  comer  where  the  sheepskins  lay,  and 
fell  upon  his  face,  insensible. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


THE   MESSAGE. 


Max  Gabeta  saddled  Tom's  horse  as  he 
was  told  to  do,  and  waited.  He  became 
anxious  when  the  senor  did  not  appear,  and 
after  remaining  fifteen  minutes  at  the  stable, 
secured  Duke  in  the  stall,  taking  care  to 
leave  everything  perfectly  ready  for  a  start, 
and  stealthily  made  his  way  to  the  ranche. 
There  was  a  light  there,  and  Max,  peeping 
through  the  window,  nearly  dropped  with 
terror,  for  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Gait's 
white  face  tied  up  in  a  red  handerchief .  Max 
was  a  quick-witted  lad,  however,  and  soon 
recovered  himself.  So  the  man  had  not  been 
killed  after  all,  and  Senor  Tom — he  must  be 
in  prison.  Perhaps  murdered  already.  No, 
that  could  not  be ;  for  on  such  a  still  night 
any  kind  of  struggle  would  have  been  heard 
at  the  stable.  Max  peered  in  again.  He 
heard  voices,  and  made  out  another  man 
sitting  at  the  table  with  Gait,  drinking 
whisky.  It  now  occurred  to  the  Mexican 
that  it  might  be  well  if  he  could  hear  what 
they  were  saying.  He  pressed  both  hands 
on  the  upper  sash  of  the  window,  and  found 
that  it  gave  way  slightly.  The  voices  became 
louder  and  more   distinct.      After  a  little 


trouble  the  Mexican  contrived  to  place  him- 
self so  that  every  word  spoken  by  the  drinkers 
was  cleai*ly  audible,  and  he  then  identified 
Gait's  companion :  it  was  Dorsey,  the  county 
judge.  Judge  Dorsey  was  a  pursy  individual, 
so  round  and  pudgy  that  he  looked  more  like 
a  live  eig^  than  a  man.  He  wore  greasy 
black  clothes,  and  his  hands  were  covered 
with  gaudy  rings.  His  face  was  fat  and 
flabby,  his  voice  asthmatical  and  wheezy,  and 
strongly  suggestive  of  systematic  over- 
feeding, and,  altogether,  he  looked  as  strange 
an  anomaly  in  this  land  of  lean,  simply 
dressed,  sharp-faced  men,  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. What  did  he  dol  It  was  evident 
that  he  neither  farmed  nor  mined,  nor  did 
any  work  at  all  with  his  hands. 

We  shall  not  see  much  of  Judge  Dorsey, 
therefore  we  will  not  pry  too  closely  into  his 
concerns.  It  may  be  simply  said  that  he  was 
a  member  of  a  breed  of  creatures  who  thrive 
in  a  lawless  community  of  unscrupulous  men, 
as  fungus  thrives  in!  damp  celL.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  bloodsucking  tribe  was 
Judge  Dorsey.  A  man  who  preyed  and  grew 
fat  upon  every  one  who  came  in  his  way. 
Among  a  company  of  men,  Dorsey  was  the 
most  jovial  companion  and  the  best  talker,  a 
teller  of  the  raciest  stories,  the  funniest  of 
jokers ;  in  the  secrecy  of  business,  with  the 
green-backs  in  his  hand,  the  cruellest  and 
hardest  of  existing  scoundrels.  A  smooth 
man,  as  sleek  in  manner  as  in  appearance ;  a 
man  whose  well  oiled  tongue  and  matchless 
efProntery  pulled  him  through  difficulties  no 
other  would  have  faced ;  a  cautious  man, 
also,  not  to  be  led  into  rash  or  thoughtless 
action  by  any  one. 

Max  listened  intently  to  the  conversation 
of  these  two  worthies.  A  few  months  ago 
Tom  had  taken  great  pains  to  teach  the  boy 
English,  and  Max  could  understand  most 
of  what  was  said. 

At  first  nothing  of  importance  came  to  his 
ears.  He  heard  Gait  describe  the  incident 
of  the  evening  to  his  friend.  Tell  how  he 
had  come  to  his  senses,  contrived  to  crawl 
out  of  the  ranche,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  the  sheriff  and  two  men  before  he 
had  gone  half  way  to  town.  How  neatly 
Tom  had  been  nabbed,  and  what  was  shortly 
to  happen  to  him. 

At  this  point  in  Gait's  narrative,  however, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  judge,  and  the 
especial  interest  of  the  conversation  for  Max 
began. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  so  almighty 
spry  in  your  ideas,  Mark,"  he  wheeled. 
*'  You  feel  like  nothin'  but  wipin'  him  out 
straight — and  naturally,  after  bein'  clawed  so 
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bad.  But,  mto  amigOf  more  than  one  can  play 
on  that  fiddle  string.  How  about  us,  when 
bis  friends  get  wind  1 " 

"  We  must  chance  it.  It  will  make  no 
difference.  Frank  Houghton  would  have 
dropped  down  here  just  the  same  if  I'd  let 
Tom  go,  and  when  he  found  I  was  alive,  brim- 
stone wouldn't  have  stopped  him.  No,  what 
we  want  to  do  is  to  fix  things  straight  away. 
To-night,  or  before  sun-up  to-morrow.'* 

"  Ah,  ha,  so  you  say,"  growled  the  other. 
*^  You  forget,  Mark,  that  we  have  some  ap- 
pearance to  keep  up,  if  we  don't  want  to  have 
the  whole  place  burnt  about  our  ears.  Curse 
it,  I  know  that  Houghton.  Why,  don't  you 
remember  what  a  scrape  he  got  us  into  four 
years  ago,  and  he  was  only  a  tenderfoot 
then  ?  You  were  just  the  same  in  those  days. 
Because  you  hated  Charley  Winthrop,  Charley 
Winthrop  must  die,  and " 

•*  He  did  die,  didn't  he? "  interrupted  Gait 
with  a  grim  chuckle. 

**  I  don't  deny  it,"  said  his  friend  coolly, 
''and  it  was  well  dona  But  look  at  the 
trouble  it  brought ;  half  our  best  men  hanged, 
and  we  only  gettin'  away  just  by  the  skin  of 
our  teeth.  Why,  the  mere  hurry  of  it  nearly 
killed  me." 

''  Well,  I  don't  see  that  we  had  much  to 
complain  of,"  said  Gait,  laughing.  ''  The 
ling  was  bound  to  have  busted  soon  ;  and  we 
Lad  a  good  bit  of  fun  first,  besides  wiping  out 
Charley.  No  one  ever  suspected  me,  either, 
except  that  devil  Houghton." 

"Ay,  ay,  now  there  you  are,"  rejoined 
the  other  wagging  his  forefinger  solemnly. 
*'If  ever  there  was  a  live  demon  in  plain 
clothes  it's  Frank,  when  he's  on  the  war- 
path. Curse  it,  Mark,  you  may  say  and  do 
exactly  what  you  please,  but  I  tell  you  Tom 
must  have  his  twenty-four  hours'  grace,  clear, 
and  no  f oolin'  ;  twenty-four  hours,  sir,  from 
the  time  he  scrabbled  you." 

But  Gait  swore  that  this  should  not  be, 
and  Max  heard  them  wrangle  over  the  point 
for  half-an-hour.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
judge  gained  the  day ;  and  this  business  being 
concluded,  the  men  rose  from  the  table,  and 
Maximo  dropped  quickly  from  the  window 
and  lay  flat  on  the  ground.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  they  came  out.  They  did 
not  see  the  Mexican,  and  locking  up  the 
place  strolled  ofP  leisurely  to  town. 

•'Twenty-four  hours,"  thought  Max  to 
himself.  "  Twenty-four  hours,  no  more. 
Poor  Senor  Tom.  He  ha^  no  friends  near. 
None,  none ! " 

The  Mexican  sighed,  and  rubbed  his  fore- 
head. He  felt  a  binming  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, and  had  a  vague  feeling  that  there 


was  something  he  might  do,  if  he  could  think 
of  the  right  thing.  At  present  it  seemed 
advisable  to  follow  Gait  and  Dorsey.  He 
kept  as  close  to  them  as  he  dared,  and  when 
they  went  into  the  saloon  at  Carita  he  crept 
in  after  them.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  seen  him,  and  they  made  no  remark  as 
he  quietly  sat  down  at  a  table  close  by  theirs, 
and  began  rolling  cigarettes.  He  was  only 
a  Mexican.  Dorsey  called  for  brandy,  and 
they  drank  and  talked  again,  and  Max  sat 
within  hearing,  smoking  stoHdly.  But  his 
soul  was  stirred  within  him  by  their  words, 
as  it  had  never  been  stirred  before ;  for  he 
heard  them  plan  the  trial ;  saw  them  draw 
out  the  list  of  jurymen,  and  heard  the  judge 
rehearse  his  sentence  of  death  with  wheezy 
complacency  and  enjoyment.  Then  the  men 
began  to  talk  of  possible  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, and  ways  and  means  for  guarding 
against  them ;  and  as  Max  listened  and  heard 
Frank  Houghton's  name  heartily  anathe- 
matized for  the  second  time,  a  sudden  idea 
entered  his  mind,  which  made  his  eyes  bright, 
and  his  breath  come  short  and  quick.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  with  a  last  glance  at 
the  judge  and  his  friend,  and  quietly  left  the 
saloon.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  stood  alone  in  the  dark,  silent  street, 
a  great  purpose  took  possession  of  the  Mexi- 
can boy.  He  drew  a  deep  breath ;  glanced 
earnestly*  at  the  bright  stars  above  him,  as  if 
to  register  an  unspoken  vow;  and  then 
darted  away  with  all  the  speed  he  could,  in 
the  direction  of  Gait's  ranche.  After  fifteen 
minutes'  hard  running  he  reacjbed  the  stable 
where  Duke  stood,  saddled,  ready  for  the 
master  who  might  never  ride  again.  The 
animal  turned  his  head  as  he  heard  Max's 
step,  and  pawed  the  ground,  neighing  loudly. 
Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  a  high-spirited 
horse  than  to  feel  the  saddle  on  his  back,  and 
to  find  no  one  near  to  ride  him. 

Max  laughed  softly  to  himself  as  he  heard 
the  sound. 

"Si,  si,  mio  cavillo,  cavillo  mio,"  he 
whispered  affectionately,  as  he  slipped  the 
halter  from  Duke's  head,  and  led  him  from 
the  stall.  "  You  shall  go  now,  for  fifty 
mile;  we  will  save  him  yet."  Then  the 
active  boy  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
and  shook  the  reins,  and  Duke  bounded  joy- 
fully away  with  the  easy,  sweeping  stride  of 
the  thorough-bred. 

For  two  miles  their  course  lay  across 
prairie,  until  they  reached  a  creek,  spanned 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  As  Max  approached 
this  bridge  he  heard  a  curious  sound.  It 
came  from  a  small  plantation  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  some  way  to  the  left  of  a  straight 
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white  road  which  he  must  now  follow.  The 
sound  was  so  strange  that  the  Mexican 
turned  his  impatient  horse  towards  it,  and 
paced  on  cautiously  until  he  could  see  a  light 
flickering  through  a  small  grove  of  trees, 
and  several  men  at  work.  The  sound  he  had 
heard  was  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  wood. 

Max  crept  nearer,  and  a  little  nearer  still, 
and  carefully  watched  the  movements  of 
these  men.  The  hammering  had  stopped, 
and  they  were  raising  something  from  the 
ground,  straining  hard  all  together,  some 
with  ropes,  others  with  their  hands.  A  gust 
of  wind  now  came  whistling  through  the 
trees,  and  bore  to  Max's  ears  the  words  of 
a  man  who  was  superintending  the  business. 

"  Steady  all,  a  moment.  Don't  hurt  your- 
selves. Nice  bit  of  timber,  ain't  it  1  And 
well  put  together.  What's  that  you  say, 
Ted,  not  strong  enough  1  Pshaw,  put  your 
head  in  a  bag,  man !  Why,  I'd  hang  an 
elephant  on  such  a  one  as  this ;  it's  good  for 
a  dozen  men." 

The  speaker  ceased,  and  Maximo  wheeled 
his  horse  and  galloped  back  to  the  road. 
It  was  as  he  had  thought,  and  if  he  had 
lacked  incentive  to  ride  before,  he  did  not 
do  so  now.  '<  Oh,  to  be  in  time,  in  time  1  " 
And  leaning  forward  until  his  forehead 
brushed  against  Duke's  mane,  the  Mexican 
urged  the  good  horse  to  his  greatest  speed, 
and  sped  swiftly  northward,  bearing  a  grim 
message  to  rouse  the  Toros  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HOUB  AND   THE   MAX. 

When  Edith  told  Major  Crawford  that 
she  hoped  to  make  a  friend  of  May  Win- 
throp,  it  was  more  from  a  keen  sense  of  the 
girl's  lonely  position  than  from  any  personal 
desire  to  know  her,  for  Edith  did  not  easily 
make  new  friends.  But  the  morning  after 
May's  arrival,  when  the  first  plunge  had 
been  made,  and  the  girls  had  enjoyed  a  long, 
quiet  talk,  Edith's  feelings  changed  com- 
pletely. May  proved  to  be  a  very  congenial 
companion  indeed.  True,  she  was  only  nine- 
teen, but  a  hard  life,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  of  which  the 
English  girl  knew  nothing,  had  made  May 
so  mature  for  her  years,  that  her  friend  found 
her  older  in  many  ways  than  herself,  and 
was  surprised,  afterwards,  to  think  how  con- 
fidential they  had  been  together,  and  espe- 
cially how  much  of  her  anxiety  about  Tom 
she  had  confided  to  May.    Yet  Edith  could  not 


feel  that  a  fear  her  mother  once  expressed 
had  any  foundation ;  for  though  May  was  evi- 
dently interested  in  Tom,  she  spoke  of  him 
in  far  too  natural  and  self-possessed  a  way 
for  there  to  be  a  suspicion  that  she  cherished 
any  sentimental  feeling  about  him.  ''Be- 
sides," Edith  reasoned  to  herself,  as  she 
thought  the  question  over  in  her  room  before 
breakfast  the  following  day,  *'  1  am  sure 
she  cares  for  Frank.  The  meaning  look 
which  passed  between  them  when  they 
shook  hands  the  other  evening,  was  enough 
in  itself.  Well,  she  is  a  nice  girl,  a  very 
nice  girl.  Dear  old  Frank,  he  will  be  better 
o£E  than  he  would  have  been  had  I  cared  for 
him  four  years  ago.  I  wonder  why  he  left 
us  so  suddenly  f  I  believe  that  his  plea  of 
business  was  only  an  excuse." 

Her  toilet  was  now  complete,  and  she 
went  down  stairs.  Major  Crawford  was 
alone  in  the  parlour,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  state  of  considerable  mental 
excitement.  A  hint  had  been  given  by  the 
Colonel,  when  they  were  smoking  together 
the  evening  before,  that  in  his  opinion  there 
could  not  be  a  better  time  than  the  present 
for  asking  a  certain  question,  and  Crawford, 
who  had  already  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
himself,  had  made  a  point  of  coming  down 
early  this  morning  to  ask  Edith  to  ride  with 
him.  His  request  was  cheerfully  granted, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  horses  should 
be  brought  round  at  ten  o'clock.  Major 
Crawford's  appetite  for  the  breakfast  which 
followed  was  not  large. 

Colonel  Eckersley  was  in  excellent  spinu*^ 
to-day,  partly  because  of  the  proposed  ride, 
and  partly  from  the  presence  of  a  charming 
girl,  who  devoted  herself  to  him  in  the  way 
that  a  woman  of  tact,  when  she  has  such  an 
object  in  view  as  poor  May,  well  knows  how 
to  do.  Her  attentions  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  Colonel's  temper,  and  he  elec- 
trified his  family  more  than  once  this  morn- 
ing, by  expressing  himself  more  amiably 
about  Tom  than  he  had  ever  been  heard  to 
do  before.  It  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
Colonel,  like  his  daughter,  frequently  dis- 
cussed the  prospects  of  his  son  with  May. 

Poor  May  !  Never  was  a  young  wife 
more  delicately  placed.  By  Frank's  advice 
sho  was  keeping  her  marriage  secret  until 
Tom  should  arrive  from  Carita ;  but  every 
day  it  grew  harder,  and  every  day  she  grew 
more  and  more  ashamed  of  her  false  position. 
Yet,  though  it  was  a  choice  of  evils,  it 
seemed  best  on  the  whole  to  let  Tom  tell  his 
own  story  when  he  came,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  family, 
and  give   them   an   opportunity  of  making 
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hers.  The  bloyr  to  the  Colonel  when  he 
found  what  his  son  had  kept  from  him,  would 
be  very  heavy  in  any  case,  but  it  would 
be  worst  of  all  if  he  heard  it  from  any 
lips  but  Tom's.  Besides  it  could  not  be 
for  long.  May  had  sent  Tom  a  letter  by 
the  first  mail  after  her  arrival  at  Toros, 
and  knew  that  he  would  come  to  her  the 
moment  he  received  it.  So  she  waited 
patiently,  and  was  loved  by  every  one  about 
her  for  her  sweetness  and  her  gentle  ways. 

The  Eckersleys  had  been  at  breakfast 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  a  brown-faced 
lad  on  a  large  horse  galloped  into  Toros  from 
the  South,  and  drew  rein  before  the  door  of 
Hynkins's  hotel  Hynkins  was  on  the 
porch,  and  had  been  watching  this  horse- 
man keenly  as  he  rode  down  the  street. 

"  What  is  it  T'  he  said  in  Mexican.  The 
boy  slipped  from  his  horse,  and  sat  down 
on  the  step.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  could 
scarcely  answer.  At  last  he  said  inquiringly — 

"I  want  Frank  Houghton,  senor.  He 
live  here  1 " 

Hynkins  stared  harder  than  ever.  First 
at  the  boy,  then  at  his  horse.  His  experienced 
eye  told  him  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter,  and  he  knew  that  horse ;  it  was  Tom 
Eckersley's. 

"  Who  are  you  1 "  he  said  curtly. 

**  Maximo  Grareta,  herder  to  Mark  Gait." 

"Ajid  what  do  you  want  with  Frank 
Houghton!" 

The  Mexican  looked  hard  at  his  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Are  you  Frank  !  "  he  said  quickly.  Then 
as  Hynkins,  wishing  to  draw  him  on,  made 
no  reply,  the  Mexican  rose,  and  laid  his  hand 
eagerly  upon  the  hotel-keeper's  arm. 

"  Oh  I  sefior,"  he  cried.  **  You  wanted  at 
Carita,  so  bad.  Tom, — Senior  Tom,  you  know, 
— ^is  taken  by  the  ring.  Ajid  he  will  die  to- 
day unless  you  save  him." 

"  Who  are  you  talking  about  1 "  said 
Hynkins  hoarsely,  laying  a  heavy  hand  on 
the  boy's  shoulder.     "  Tom  Eckersley  !  " 

"«Si,  «t,  senora.  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes." 
And  then,  in  quick,  vehement  speech,  Maximo 
told  the  story  of  Tom's  misfortune.  By  the 
time  he  had  finished  Hynkins  was  perfectly 
cool  and  self-possessed  again.  He  saw  that 
it  was  true.  He  knew  what  Gait  was,  and 
what  Tom's  position  must  be.  But  he  was 
an  old  soldier,  and  he  met  the  crisis  with  a 
clear  head  and  steady  nerve. 

**  Come  to  the  senor,"  was  all  he  said  in 
reply  to  Max,  ''and  have  some  breakfast. 
But  don't  tell  her  a  word  of  this.  I  am  not 
Frank  Houghton,  but  I  will  see  that  he  gets 
your  message,  and  that  you  don't  lose  by  it." 


He  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  Maximo 
was  soon  deeply  engaged  in  devouring  steak, 
and  drinking  hot  coffee.  Hynkins  left  him 
there,  and  went  outside.  He  returned  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  strode  steadily  up  stairs  to 
the  Eckersleys'  room.  Before  going  in,  he 
peeped  out  of  a  small  window  in  the  hall,  and 
gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  In  the  road 
below  a  man  was  mounting  a  restive  horse, 
which  he  had  just  led  from  the  hotel  stable. 
Hynkins  watched  him  swing  into  the 
saddle,  and  dart  northwards  at  full  speed 
towards  Houghton's  ranche;  and  then  he 
turned  slowly  from  the  window  and  knocked 
at  the  parlour  door. 

It  was  his  customary  heavy  single  knock, 
and  Edith  smiled  as  she  heard  it,  but  she 
immediately  became  grave  when  she  saw  an 
ominous,  haggard  look  upon  his  face. 

"  Colonel  Bck'sley,"  said  Hynkins  quietly, 
**  will  ye  jest  step  out  a  minute,  please  f " 

The  Colonel  rose  briskly,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  and  the  men  left  the  room 
together.  For  a  time  the  others  quietly 
went  on  with  their  breakfast,  but  gradually 
the  uneasiness  which  Edith  had  felt  crept 
into  the  minds  of  all,  and  the  silence  in  the 
room  became  oppressive. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Colonel 
Eckersley  came  in,  with  a  slow,  uncertain 
step.  No  one  there  ever  forgot  that  moment. 
He  went  silently  up  to  his  wife,  and  put  his 
arm  about  her,  laying  his  other  hand  upon 
Edith's  shoulder;  and  standing  thus  for  a 
moment,  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  unable 
to  speak.  At  last  he  said  in  a  low,  firm 
voice — 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  which  you 
must  try  to  bear  bravely.  Our  boy  has — 
has — been  doing  rash  things  in  Carita,  and 
will  be  tried  for  his  life,  at  twelve  o'clock  to- 
day." The  Colonel's  voice  nearly  broke  here 
but  by  a  great  effort  he  went  steadily  on, 
''We  must  face  the  worst.  He  assaulted 
some  one,  and  will  be  tried  by  the  friends 
of  this  man.  There  is  not  much  hope. 
God  help  us  all ! " 

The  speaker  groaned,  and  leant  heavily 
upon  his  wife's  shoulder,  overcome  by  the 
force  of  the  blow.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to 
remember  something,  and  the  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
changed  for  a  moment  to  intense  astonish- 
ment. Close  by  them.  May  was  standing, 
with  a  white,  horror-struck  face;  they  saw 
the  Colonel  go  quickly  to  her,  and  kiss 
her  gravely  on  the  forehead. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  speaking  in  as  quiet  a 
tone,  as  if  he  had  known  her  secret  all  the 
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time.  "  I  have  heard  something  else  from 
Mr.  Hjnkins.  He  tells  me  that  you  are  my 
daughter.  If  this  is  true  you  must  not  stand 
apart  from  us  in  our  great  trial.  Come,  and 
let  us  bear  it  all  together.  Mary,  this  is 
Tom's  wife." 

In  times  of  terrible  suspense  and  fore- 
boding, the  most  astounding  intelligence 
makes  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
sufferers  At  the  OoloneFs  words,  Mrs. 
Eckersley  asked  no  questions,  expressed  no  sur- 
prLse^  but  after  looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
fair  face  so  full  of  agony,  she  embraced  the  girl 
tenderly,  and  tears  mercifully  came  to  lighten 
the  great  strain — tears  which  flowed  freely 
from  the  eyes  of  both,  as  they  tried  to  comfort 
one  another.  But  Edith  stood  silently  apart, 
and  did  not  weep.  She  was  her  father's 
child,  and  when  her  deepest  feelings  were 
aroused,  she  hardened  into  stone. 

''  Papa,"  she  said  in  a  steady  voice,  as  a 
thought  struck  her.  "  Is  there  no  chance  of 
saving  Tom  1  He  has  friends  here,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  in 
town,  for  they  trooped  past  the  window  half- 
an-hour  ago.     Could  he  not  be  I'escued  ?  " 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
He  was  pleased  at  the  girl's  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  did  not  like  to  tell 
her  what  the  hotel-keeper  had  said  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Gait  and  Dorsey  ring. 

**  Hynkins  has  promised  to  see  what  he 
can  do,"  he  said  evasively.  "I  have  told 
him  not  to  spare  money.  But  they  want 
some  one  to  lead,  and  I  fear  that  is  just 
what  they  will  not  have  at  present." 

''If  a  leader  is  all  that  is  necessary,  I 
think  we  may  start  at  once,  ColoneL" 
Major  Crawford  had  spoken.  He  had  kept 
himself  in  the  background  up  to  that  moment, 
80  that  he  might  not  intrude  into  the  family 
grief.  But  he  now  stepped  forward,  with  a 
look  which  made  Edith's  eyes  flash  hopefully. 
The  Colonel  wrung  him  by  the  hand. 

**  I  never  thought  of  you,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Hynkins  said  that  I  was  too  old,  and  I 
knew  he  was  right,  for  Carita  is  fifty  miles 
away  ;  but  you — Ah !  you're  just  the  man 
for  this.  God  bless  you,  Crawford,  for  the 
thought." 

"  Wait,  sir,"  said  the  young  soldier  mod- 
estly. "  Don't  congratulate  me  untQ  I  have 
succeeded.  I  will  go  at  once.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Eckersley.  We  will  save  your  brother, 
trust  to  that." 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  his  own  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  long,  close  pressure,  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  Then  he  hastily 
left  the  room. 

"  Come  to  the  window,"  cried  the  Colonel, 


excitedly.  "  I  saw  a  number  of  men  ^o  into 
that  saloon  opposite,  a  little  while  ago.  It 
is  there  that  Crawford  will  find  his  companT. 
If  they  start  at  once,  they  would  be  in  good 
time,  for  Hynkins  says  no  harm  will  come  to 
Tom  till  night." 

There  was  light  in  the  Colonel's  eyes  now. 
The  first  deadening  effect  of  the  news  had 
passed  away.  He  had  implicit  faith  in 
Crawford.  Hynkins  might  croak,  but  Eng- 
lishmen had  taken  greater  risks  than  this, 
and  won. 

The  Colonel's  brave,  cheery  tone  roused  the 
others.  Edith  was  already  on  the  balcony 
outside  the  window,  and  the  rest  joined  her 
there  in  time  to  see  Crawford  run  down  the 
hotel  steps  below,  and  cross  the  road.  He 
waved  his  hand  and  smiled.  Edith's  cheeks 
were  glowing  with  excitement,  and  her  lips 
parted  with  keen  expectation. 

She  must  understand  him,  he  thought. 
The  object  of  the  ride,  which  could  not  now 
take  place,  would  be  gained,  and  more  than 
gained. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  very  warm 
and  still,  and  Crawford  did  not  shut  the 
saloon  door  behind  him  when  he  entered  the 
place,  so  that  his  words  were  distinctly  aud- 
ible to  the  anxious  group  on  the  balcony  of 
the  hotel. 

The  Major  made  a  terse,  forcible  speech, 
very  eloquent  from  the  depth  of  feeling  which 
he  put  into  his  words.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  he  had  persuaded  men  to  volunteer 
in  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  was  now  so  tre- 
mendously in  earnest,  that  he  never  doubted 
his  success.  It  was  a  terrible  shock,  there- 
fore, to  find,  as  he  paused  for  breath,  that 
the  hard  red  faces  around  him  had  not  moved 
a  muscle,  and  that  no  one  answered,  even  by 
a  word.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Crawford  asked 
the  direct  question — 

"  Will  you  come  ] " 

The  group  in  the  balcony  heard  it,  and 
listened  breathlessly  for  an  answer;  the 
silence  continued  for  another  minute.  Then 
came  a  man's  voice, -grimly  unsympathetic 

"  Guess  it's  not  worth  it,  in  this  hot  weather, 
GenercUJ*  He  placed  a  sarcastic  emphasis 
on  the  last  word.  But,  Crawford  did  not 
notice  it. 

"Why  noti"  he  answered  scornfully. 
"  Are  you  afraid  1 " 

"We' el,  Greneral,  we  don't  care  for  the 
business,  I  guess,  very  particular.  Excuse 
the  question.  General,  but  are  you  quite 
aware  of  all  the  difliculties  in  the  way!" 

"  I  can  see  none  which  should  deter  brave 
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add,''  said  the  other  drily.  '  I  thought  you 
felt  80.  Ah,  very  creditable ;  a  very  praise- 
worthy sentiment,  and  real  characteristic  of 
an  Englishman.     Eh,  boys  f '' 

The  speaker  chuckled,  and  his  mirth  was 
echoed  by  the  others.  Crawford  was  nearly 
beside  himself,  and  the  party  in  the  balcony 
looked  at  one  another  in  speechless  dismay. 

**  I  am  glad  that  I'm  not  an  American/' 
he  retorted,  "  if  it  means  that  I  may  have 
no  more  courage  than  a  cat,  and  laugh  when 
a  family  of  helpless  strangers  are  in  mortal 
agony  about  their  nearest  and  dearest  one. 
Think  of  the  father  and  mother  in  the  hotel 
over  there  ;  the  sister,  and  the  young  wife  1 
My  God  !  men,  have  you  no  feelings  at  alii 
Have  you  never  had  mothers,  or  wives? 
These  people  have  come  five  thousand  miles 
to  bring  that  lad  home,  and  this  is  the  news 
which  rewards  their  devotion ;  this,  the 
sympathy  they  get  from  Americans." 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  ciowd. 
Crawford's  words  had  made  an  impression. 

"  H'm.  You've  a  bit  of  the  right  spark 
in  you,  Major,  after  all,"  said  the  man  who 
had  spoken  before,  ''  though  you  did  forget 
that  Western  men  want  cukin\  not  tellin% 
and  that  they  don't  sell  their  lives  for  green- 
backs. Let  that  pass  now.  Look  here, 
young  man ;  we  sympathise  with  Tom's  folk 
as  much  as  you  do.  It  is  a  real  heart-break- 
ing business,  and  I  say  straight,  for  one,  that 
if  by  spinnin'  down  ter  Carita  at  any  risk  to 
myself  I  could  rightly  believe  that  this 
foolish  boy  could  be  pulled  off  the  fire,  I'd 
go  right  away.  But  look  how  things  are ! 
Here's  Gait,  and  Dorsey,  and  their  ring. 
You  know  what  a  ring  means,  I  presume, 
Major?  From  six  to  a  dozen  men,  with  a 
kind  of  small  army  of  desperadoes  at  their 
back,  who'll  fight  like  demons  if  they're 
interfered  with,  and  who  perhaps  number 
double  us,  or  treble,  like  enough.  That's 
the  first  point.  The  second  is  that  we've 
fifty  miles  to  travel  before  the  place  is 
struck.  How  much^^m'  I  ask  you,  if  you're 
a  cavalry  man,  will  be  left  in  our  horses 
then,  in  this  hot  weather?  And,  thirdly, 
we  happen  to  be  nigh  out  of  ammunition, 
and  don't  muster  more'n  a  six  shooter  a 
head.  To  tackle  the  ring  with  half  a  chance, 
we  should  have  repeaters  every  one  of  us,  and 
at  least  fifty  rounds  of  cartridges  per  man. 
And  here's  the  gun  store  closed,  the  store- 
keeper away,  and  nothing  to  be  got  for  love 
or  money  !  Lastly,  Major,  not  wishin'  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  but  jest  to  press  a  fact 
upon  yoxu"  mind,  you  may  be  a  boss  soldier, 
when  you've  men  to  wheel  and  turn  and 
charge  and  run  away  as  you  give  the  word  of 


command.  But  I  much  doubt,  young  man, 
whether  you've  the  least  notion  what  it  is  to 
lead  a  bunch  of  western  men  on  the  war- 
path. They  must  be  led  by  some  one,  it  is 
true  :  but  it  must  be  by  some  one  that  they 
know." 

The  man  stopped  speaking,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  little  while.  Those  on  the 
balcony  scarcely  breathed,  so  anxious  were 
they  to  hear  Crawford's  reply.  But  their 
faces  were  no  longer  radiant  with  hope.  The 
words  of  the  cow-boy  foreman  had  a  terribly 
convincing  logic  about  them  which  could  not 
be  gainsaid 

The  Major  felt  this  himself.  A  sudden 
overwhelmmg  consciousness  of  his  ignorance 
of  western  life  and  modes  of  warfare  rushed 
into  his  mind,  and  his  answer,  when  he  spoke 
at  last,  was  hesitating,  uncertain,  almost 
imploring. 

"  You  may  be  right.  No  doubt  the  risk 
is  great.  But  will  you  not  face  it  in  such  a 
cause  1  I  do  not  wish  to  command.  Get  a 
better  man.  Only,  if  you  want  any  one  to 
lead  the  way,  I  am  not  afraid,  that's  all." 

There  was  a  general  grunt  of  approval. 

"  A  fair  offer ;  a  very  fair  offer,"  said  the 
foreman  emphatically.  "  I'd  jest  as  lief 
follow  you  as  any  man.  Major.  Well,  boys, 
it's  before  you.  Will  you  take  it,  and 
gov 

The  group  on  the  balcony  clung  to  one 
another  in  silence.  The  reply  came  slowly, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  apologetic  growls. 

**  Well,  boss.  Guess,  on  the  whole,  it  ain't 
worth  chancing." 

'*  You  won't  touch  it  ?  " 

"  No." 

Mrs.  Eckersley  gave  a  low  cry  and  fell 
forvrard,  fainting,  into  her  husband's  arms, 
and  the  Colonel,  with  a  white,  set  face,  car- 
ried her  into  the  parlour,  assisted  by  May. 
Edith  remained  where  she  was.  Thoughts 
of  the  wildest  description  were  passing 
through  her  mind.  She  scarcely  noticed 
what  had  happened  to  her  mother.  An  in- 
sane desire  seized  her  to  go  into  the  saloon 
and  offer  to  lead  the  way  to  Carita  herself. 

Now  Crawford  appeared  outside,  and  a  keen 
feeling  of  pain  and  compassion  came  over 
Edith,  for  the  dumb  agony  upon  his  face,  as 
he  looked  up  and  shook  his  head,  was  pitiful 
to  see.  He  had  failed  in  the  endeavour 
nearest  to  his  heart,  and  he  knew  it. 

Near  the  door  of  the  saloon  Mr.  Hynkins 
and  Timothy  Skeats  were  standing. 

"  Ain't  the  boys  coming,  Major  ?  "  said  the 
telegraph  operator  in  a  malicious  tone  of 
pretended  surprise. 

^*  I  can  do  nothing  with  them,"  was  the 
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reply ;  "  Mr.  Hynkins,  cannot  you  speak  a 
word  1 " 

"  "What  I  he  sacceed  when  you  have 
failed  f "  continued  the  merciless  Timothy ; 
when  Hynkins  struck  in  roughly. 

"  Dry  up,  Tim.  He*s  done  his  best,  and 
it's  not  his  fault  that  they  won't  come.  My 
words,  Major,''  he  continued  in  a  respectful 
tone,  "would  go  for  less  than  yours.  We 
must  wait.  There's  one  chance  left — just 
one.  Hist !  listen  to  that." 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  distance  not 
louder  than  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  which 
the  hotel-keeper's  quick  ear  had  caught ;  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  gazed 
intently  along  the  road  that  wound 
away  to  the  north-west,  toward  Frank 
Houghton's  ranche.  Every  one  followed  his 
example,  even  Edith  in  the  balcony,  and  it 
was  she,  from  her  superior  position,  who  saw 
first  of  all  what  Hynkins  was  expecting  to 
see. 

A  black  spot  was  on  this  road,  a  spot 
which  grew  steadily  in  size,  and  as  it  grew, 
the  low  tapping  sound  became  the  quick  step 
of  a  galloping  horse. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  solitary  figure 
along  the  northern  road.  Straight  for  Toros, 
at  tremendous  break-neck  speed.  Nearer 
and  nearer  still.  At  last  Hynkins  gave  a 
chuckle,  and  exclaimed,  "  It's  him  I "  and 
Edith,  bending  as  far  over  the  balcony  rail 
as  she  dared,  recognized  the  great  crest  of 
Frank  Houghton's  favourite  horse,  and  felt 
a  sudden  thrill  of  hope,  and  a  strange  light- 
ness of  heart.  Yet,  what  could  he  do  if  the 
quest  was  hopeless  in  itself  1  But  no  reason- 
ing could  take  away  an  instinctive  feeling  in 
Edith's  mind  that  something  would  happen 
now,  and  there  was  colour  in  her  cheeks 
again,  and  the  light  of  hope  in  her  eyes,  as 
Frank  pulled  up  in  mid-career,  leapt  to  the 
ground,  and  grasped  Hynkins' s  hand. 

"  Have  the  boys  started  yet  ] " 

Edith  had  never  noticed  until  this  moment 
what  a  ringing  voice  he  had. 

"They  won't  go,"  replied  the  irrepres- 
sible Timothy.  "Oar  Major  has  done  his 
level  best,  but  they're  afraid,  he  says." 

"  A/raid  ! " 

Edith  started  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow. 
The  tone  in  which  Frank  uttered  his  ex- 
clamation was  like  the  growl  of  an  angry 
lion.  He  never  looked  at  her,  but  she  caught 
sight  of  his  face  as  he  turned  upon  Mr. 
Skeats,  and  saw  that  it  was  white  with  pas- 
sion. His  grave  eyes  were  now  sparks  of 
blue  fire ;  his  teeth  were  set  so  tightly  that 
the  framework  of  his  lower  jaw  stood  out 
like  a  piece  of  rock,  and  when  he  stamped 


on  the  wooden  side-walk,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  exclamation,  he  seemed  to  shake 
the  town. 

Edith's  heart  beat  as  it  never  beat  before, 
and  she  became  almost  faint  with  excite- 
ment, for  Frank  turned  away  without  another 
word,  and  strode  quickly  into  the  saloon. 

For  a  moment,  apparently,  he  said  nothing, 
but  Edith  knew  how  those  great  eyes  were 
glaring  round  upon  the  men  who  wei^ 
afraid. 

At  last  she  heard  his  voice,  deep  and  full 
as  different  from  Crawford's  as  the  boom  of 
cannon  from  the  rattle  of  musketry. 

"Boys,"  he  thundered.  "Has  some  one 
been  telling  me  a  lie  ?  They  say  outside  that 
you  dare  not  face  Gait's  ring." 

"  A  strong  way  of  puttin'  it,  Frank,"  said 
the  foreman,  deprecatingly.  "  But — well, 
you  know,  it  is  takin'  a  heap  o'  chances." 

"Then  the  report  was  true,"  rejoined 
Frank,  in  the  same  tone.  "I  wanted  to 
know,  that  was  all.  Perhaps,  you'll  give  me 
some  reasons,  Seth  Burt.  I've  come  to  take 
every  man  here  down  to  Oarita,  and  bad 
resolved  to  run  through  that  town  in  about 
twelve  hours  from  this  time;  but  I  am 
always  open  to  argument.  What  is  there 
against  it  1    Be  smart,  now." 

A  low  murmur  followed  the  rancheman's 
words.  There  was  a  creaking  of  many  chairs 
as  the  men  rose  to  their  feet  to  listen,  and  a 
clink  of  tumblers  laid  aside  on  the  tables. 
Then  another  deep  silence  as  Burt  repeated 
the  reasons  he  had  given  to  Crawford. 

"Gait's  got  a  mighty  strong  force,  I 
b'lieve,  boss,  more'n  double  us." 

"  That  may  be.  But  if  we  circle  the  town, 
and  charge  in  on  a  surprise,  can't  we  con*aI 
'em  ?     What  do  you  say,  boys  ? " 

"  It's  a  fact,"  shouted  half-a-dozen  voice^. 
The  murmur  rose  again. 

"  But  we've  fifty  miles  to  git  across  first, 
Frank,  and  the  sun  jist  a  bilin' !  " 

"  I  know  that.  Yet,  if  we  take  a  feed  of 
corn  with  us,  draw  in  for  half-an-hour  near 
the  Mecades  Creek,  two  miles  this  side  of 
Carita,  won't  there  be  enough  spunk  in  us 
and  our  horses  for  a  spurt  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening] " 

"  Ay,  there  will." 

Fifteen  voices  answered  this  time,  and  the 
din  of  men  talking  excitedly  to  one  another 
became  so  great  that  Burt  had  to  shout  his 
last  objection  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"The  Carita  boys  will  be  well-armed 
We're  very  short  here ;  the  gun  store's  shut 
up;  Tranter's  away,  and  we  can't  get  at 
anything." 

"  Can't  we  1     Some  one  find  me  a  stout 
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piece  of  timber,  and  I'll  undertake  to  smash 
the  strongest  door  that  was  ever  made.  The 
boys  may  help  themselves,  and  the  bill  be 
sent  to  me." 

This  suggestion  was  greeted  with  a  wild 
shout,  f oUowed  by  a  sudden  silence :  Frank 
had  raised  his  hand. 

**  Boys,  you've  heard  Seth's  objections,  and 
my  answers  to  them.  Let  us  hear  you.  Now, 
who  will  come  down  south  with  me,  and  who 
will  stay  behind  9  " 

He  stopped,  and  looked  round.  There  was  a 
ringing  cheer — a  perfect  howl  of  enthusiasm, 
such  as  only  cow-boys  can  give — ^and  then 
£dith  caught  the  words — 

"  We'll  go,  Frank,  every  last  one  !  We'll 
pull  him  out  of  it  now,  lad,  if  we  have  to  ride 
to  HelL" 

And  then  came  a  heavy  stamping  sound, 
and  the  saloon  door  was  nearly  swung  off  its 
hinges  as  the  men  poured  tumultuously  out 
into  the  street.  The  crowd  had  been  roused 
at  last.  And  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  street  than  they  gave  another  cheer,  to 
which  the  first  was  a  mere  whisper,  and 
every  hat  was  enthusiastically  waved. 

Edith,  herself,  was  the  cause  of  this.  Her 
eager  interest  in  the  event  was  sufficiently 
manifest  to  prove  her  close  connection  with 
it,  and  as  she  stood  there,  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeky  she  looked  so 
beautiful  and  queenly  that  the  men  went 
nearly  mad,  and  cheered  again  and  again, 
the  sound  reaching  the  ears  of  every  one  in 
the  ranches  round  about ;  startling  the  house- 
wife at  her  cooking,  the  men  at  the  corral, 
and  causing  such  of  the  latter  as  could  leave 
their  work,  to  tear  into  Toros  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  And  Edith,  almost  as  much 
excited  as  the  men,  waved  her  handkerchief 
joyously,  and  capped  the  climax  of  their 
excitement,  by  exclaiming  in  answer  to  their 
shouts :  "Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  all.  You 
are  the  bravest  men  in  the  world ! " 

What  a  cheer  followed  the  little  speech  ! 
Hynkins  declared  afterwards  that  he  felt 
morally  certain  that  half  the  men  would  drop 
from,  exhaustion  befoi*e  they  started.  But 
none  of  them  did,  and,  as  his  wife  took  care 
to  remind  him,  he  was  carried  away  as  much 
as  any  one,  and  cheered  as  hard  as  the  wildest 
cow-boy  there. 

On  the  step  of  the  side-walk,  outside 
the  saloon,  stood  Frank,  smiling  at  the 
frantic  delight  of  the  boys;  and  as  he 
looked  at  the  figure  on  the  balcony  a 
sudden  tenderness  came  into  his  face,  which 
two  men  perceived  at  the  same  moment,  and 
did  not  forget. 

Major  Crawford  saw  it,  and  felt  sick  at 


heart.  How  he  had  scorned  this  rude  young 
stockman,  and  laughed  at  his  presumption ; 
yet,  had  he  not  proved  the  better  man  this 
dayl  Timothy  Skeats  saw  it,  pressed  his 
lips  together,  and  looked  hard  at  Edith.  She 
waved  her  hand  to  Frank  at  this  moment, 
and  something  in  the  expression  of  her  face 
caused  Timothy's  thoughtful  eyes  to  dance 
and  twinkle,  and  his  lips  to  twitch,  and  smile 
as  if  some  very  pleasant  thought  had  taken 
a  strong  hold  upon  his  mind. 

At  this  moment.  Colonel  Eckersley  and 
May  returned  to  the  balcony. 

"What  is  it,  Edith?"  cried  her  father 
excitedly.  "  Why,  the  place  is  all  alive.  Are 
the  men  going)" 

"  Yes,  papa,  thanks  to  Frank.  Oh  !  see, 
they  have  dragged  forward  a  great  log  of 
wood.  That  will  be  to  break  open  the  gun- 
shop  door.  Look  at  Frank,  taking  it  in  his 
arms  as  if  it  were  no  weight  at  all.  Cannot 
you  hear  the  door  giving  way  before  those 
tremendous  blows  ?  He  won't  let  any  one 
touch  it  but  himself.  How  splendid  to  be  so 
strong.  There,  the  door  is  down ;  the  men 
are  rushing  in  to  get  their  arms,  and  here 
comes  Frank  to  speak  to  us.  Oh,  papa,  if 
ToQ^  is  saved,  and  I  do  believe  he  will  be, 
we  shall  owe  it  at  all  to  Frank." 

There  were  tears  in  Edith's  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  The  anxiety,  which  she  had  borne 
hitherto  more  quietly  than  the  others,  began 
to  tell  upon  her  as  the  sharpness  of  the 
strain  wore  away.  She  recovered  her  self- 
control,  however,  at  once,  when  she  heard  a 
smothered  sob,  and  saw  that  May's  face 
was  buried  in  her  hands. 

Edith  drew  the  girl's  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  Look  up,  dear,"  she  said  gently.  "  Look 
up  and  speak  to  Frank.  It  will  do  you  good. 
Don't  give  way  now,  when  the  danger  is 
more  than  half  over." 

Her  quiet,  firm  tone,  and  cheerful  manner, 
had  a  good  effect ;  and  May  soon  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  below. 

A  rush  and  clatter  of  hoofs.  A  man  on  a 
bare-back  pony  flew  down  the  street,  off  to 
a  hill,  a  mile  to  the  East,  where  more  men 
were  camped ;  while  an  active  band  poured 
in  and  out  of  the  gun-store,  handing  rifles 
and  boxes  of  cartridges  to  their  comrades, 
and  others  brought  in  horses  from  all  parts, 
and  gave  them  water  and  corn. 

For  half  an  hour  Toros  was  one  seeth- 
ing mass  of  bustle  and  excitement,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  Frank,  after  a  word  with 
the  Colonel  and  his  familv,  could  be  seen 
keeping    sharp    supervision    over    the   pre- 
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paraiions.  NothiDg-  escaped  his  eje ;  and 
he  contrived,  without  giving  a  direct  com- 
mand to  any  one,  to  get  eveiything  done  in 
the  way  he  wished,  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition possible. 

Major  Crawford,  meanwhile,  after  saddl- 
ing his  horse  and  examining  his  arms, 
joined  the  party  on  the  balcony  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  subdued,  but  cheerful, 
and  described  with  quiet  modesty  how 
Frank  had  succeeded  where  be  had  failed, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  Carita  as  a 
hvimble  recruit.  He  stradily  avoided  any 
communication  with  Eklith,  for  which  the 
girl  was  thankfuL  She  had  seen  plainly 
by  his  manner  this  morning  what  his  feel- 
ings were,  and  until  the  anxiety  about 
Tom  was  at  an  end,  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  such  a  subject  being  touched  upon  in 
any  way. 

And  now  came  the  heavy  tramp  of  many 
horses'  feet.  The  message  to  the  Camp  on 
the  hill  had  taken  effect,  and  five  and  twenty 
mounted  men  rode  into  town  at  an  easy 
canter. 

Frank  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

"  To  horse,  boys,"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice 
that  could  have  been  heard  a  square  mile. 

His  men  obeyed  promptly,  and  greeting 
the  new  detachment,  formed  themselves 
roughly  in  rank  behind  their  leader,  in  the 
brcmd  street  beneath  the  balcony  of  the 
hot«l.  Colonel  Eckersley  looked  down  upon 
them  with  keen,  critical  eyes,  smiling  at 
their  primitive  ideas  of  military  discipline, 
yet  impressed  with  their  grim,  business- 
like appearance. 


"  May  I  say  a  word  to  them,  Frank  V  he 
said,  as  the  stockman  looked  up  to  say  good- 
bye. Frank  nodded,  and  the  old  soldier, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  said 
in  a  clear  ringing  voice — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty  of  eon- 
gratulating  you.  I  have  been  through  muijr 
a  stifE  campaign  myself,  and  have  had  in- 
timate personal  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  best  soldiers  living,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  men  who  looked  better  fitted  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  than  you."  Then,  remember- 
ing their  errand,  he  continued  with  great 
feeling,  "  Ood  bless  you,  friends,  for  what 
you  do  to-day.  I  cannot  say  all  I  feel ;  why, 
you  will  easily  understand  I  But  as  long  u 
I  live  I  shall  remember  how  you,  complete 
strangers  to  me  and  mine,  have  nobly  risked 
your  lives  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  son.  Good- 
bye, to  you,  good-bye !  " 

A  gruff  shout  greeted  the  Colonel's  words. 
Then  Fnmk  answered  for  his  men — 

"  We  are  glad  to  go.  Colonel  Eckersley, 
every  one  of  us,  for  we  all  know  Tom.  And 
we  mean  business,  as  those  who  lead  the 
ring  shall  find.     Boys,  are  you  ready  ? " 

"  Then,  vamog,  at  the  lope." 

A  clash  and  ring  of  bridle  and  spur ;  a 
cloud  of  dust  rising  to  the  sky ;  a  mass  of 
grim  red  faces  ^wiftly  passing  down  the 
street ;  a  roar  of  tramping  hoofs  like  the  fall 
of  water  at  ^Niagara,  and  they  were  gone; 
and  Toros  lay  basking  in  the  hot  June  smi 
as  dull  and  sleepy  and  respectable  as  on  tbe 
day  Tom  Eckersley  and  Frank  stood  waiting 
for  the  Western  train. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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"  Grand  place,  St.  Andrews,"  Carlyle  was  wont 
to  say,  and  all  who  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  aocieut  city  on  the  shores  of  Fife  heartily 
echo  the  Chelsea  philosopher's  words  of  praise. 
St.    Andrews   u  a  grand    place.      To  the 
artist,  the  antiquary,  the  lover  of  the  peace- 
ful in  nature  and  in  human  life,  St.  Andrews 
must  always  provS  peculiarly  attractive.    To  the 
)rdinary  tourist  and  pleasure-seeker  it  can  offer 
tie  of  which  they  are  in  quest,  for  though  society 
indrews  is  fashionable,  and  loves  pleasure,  espe- 
}  exhilarating  form  of  golf  or  lawn-tennis,  yet  the 
f  and  cultured  calm  which  prevails  is  destroctive 
OS  activity  and  gaiety  usually  characterizing  the 
TSE  nstw.  popular  seaside  resort. 

Pn>maDrawiitgbwSoij.ASDrRisaaiia.  In  the  annab  of  science  St.  Andrews  has  no  mean  fame,  and 
the  names,  either  as  students  or  teachers,  of  fMward  Forbes, 
John  Goodsir,  David  Brewster,  John  Reid,  David  Page,  George 
Day,  and  James  David  Forbes,  are  associated  with  this  venerable  seat  of  Scottish  culture. 
In  the  laboratories  of  the  University,  or  on  the  beach,  of  the  far-reaching  bay,  these  men 
pDTsned  their  famed  researches. 

Year  after  year,  from  Cambi-idge  and  Oxford,  and  from  many  continental  universities, 
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eminent  scientists,  especially  zoologists,  resort 
to  this  quiet  spot,  attracted  by  the  peculiar 
richness  and  rarity  of  the  marine  life  of  St. 
Andrews  Bay. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  centre 
for  scientific  research  should  have  been 
founded  here :  no  more  appropriate  place 
could  be  selected  on  our  coast  for  a  mcirine 
laboratory.  At  least  twenty  years  ago  the 
present  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  Natural  History  at  St.  Andrews  urged  the 
desirability  of  such  an  institution,  for  the 
purpose,  more  especially,  of  aiding  the 
fisheries,  which  are  so  greatly  in  need  of  the 
light  of  science. 

Not  until  1882  however  was  this  admir- 
able suggestion  carried  out,  and  the  first 
British  Marine  Station  founded,  with  the 
special  aim  of  investigating  fishery  questions 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  prevailing  want  of  reliable  knowledge 
on  fishery  matters  **  no  attempt,  save  that 
of  Professor  Mcintosh  at  St.  Andrews,  has 
been  made  in  this  country,''  said  the  Professor 
of  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  in  closing  his 
Michaelmas  term  lectures  two  or  three 
years  ago,  to  achieve  this  object.  Most 
people  have  heard  of  the  Zoological  Station 
at  Naples,  and  are  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  impetus  and  valuable  aid  it  has 
given  to  biological  science  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Few  however  are  aware  that 
a  laboratory,  similar  in  its  aims,  has  existed 
for  some  time  at  St.  Andrews.  It  is  true 
that  the  Scottish  Laboratory  boasts  no 
palatial  buildings  like  those  of  the  **  Stazione 
Zoologica,''  and  its  main  work  hitherto  has 
been  confined  to  fisheries,  though  other 
studies  of  a  more  purely  scientific  interest 
have  been  taken  up.  The  Laboratory  stands 
upon  a  tongue  of  land,  usually  called  the 
*^  East  Bents,"  stretching  along  the  east 
side  of  St.  Andrews  Harbour.  The  main 
building  comprises  a  large  apartment  with 
four  windows  on  the  west  and  east  sides, 
and  fitted  up  for  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
workers.  This  is  the  large  laboratory.  The 
bookcase  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  *^  general " 
library — the  "  special  "  library,  which  already 
includes  a  handsome  series  of  books  from 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  many 
costly  reference  works  and  valuable  memoirs 
given  by  eminent  zoologists  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  accommodated  in  a  small  room 
adjoining.  The  small  I'oom,  just  referred  to, 
is  also  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  reserved  for 
the  head  of  the  station.  While  special 
memoirs  are  received  here,  the  formation  of  a 
large  collection  of  books  is  not  necessary — 
the  magnificent   library   of   the   University 


being  freely  available.  As  the  XJnivergity 
authorities  have  generously  granted  facilities 
for  using  the  scientific  portion  of  this  famous 
library,  which  comprises  English  and  foreign 
works  of  great  value  and  utility,  the  St 
Ajidrews  Laboratory  enjoys  an  advantage 
which  no  other  marine  station  can  boast. 
Several  side  rooms  are  used  for  storage 
purposes,  and,  when  darkened,  are  suitable 
for  studies  on  animal  phosphorescence  and  the 
like.  A  large  room  on  the  north  side, 
similar  in  size  and  proportions  to  the  main 
laboratory,  is  used  as  a  ''tank  room." 
Windows  occur  upon  one  side  only,  and 
the  coolness  and  subdued  light  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  living  creatures  kept  in  this 
department  for  study.  Other  small  buildings 
adjoining  are  used :  one  as  an  additional 
laboratory  (here  Professor  Burdon-Sanderson 
carried  on  his  ichthyelectrical  researches), 
another  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  while  a  third 
contains  a  gas-engine  and  pumping  apparatus 
for  conveying  a  regular  supply  of  water  from 
th'e  sea.  Hooks,  pipes,  nets,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  other  appliances  for 
marine  investigation  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
engine-room.  A  yawl,  twenty-five  feet  long, 
specially  fitted  up  and  named  the  Dalhotms 
(in  honour  of  the  lamented  nobleman  who 
took  intense  personal  interest  in  the  Labora- 
tery  and  fishery  matters  generally),  and  a 
small  boat,  the  Psyche,  complete  the  main 
working  appliances  of  the  Laboratory.  The 
situation  of  the  building  is  perfect,  for  the 
waters,  which  furnish  objects  to  be  studied, 
almost  completely  surround  the  Laboratory, 
while  ite  easy  access  and  complete  quietness 
and  seclusion  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  lea 
research  purposes. 

A  visit  to  the  Laboratory  is  usually  in- 
teresting even  to  the  most  unscientific,  while 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  science, 
especially  the  fascinating  departments  em- 
braced imder  the  term  "  Marine  Zoology," 
it  may  open  up  quite  a  world  of  unsuspected 
novelties  and  surprises.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  many  of  the  objecte  to  be  seen 
and  facts  to  be  learned  in  this  unpretending 
domicile  of  science  cannot  be  seen  or  learned 
in  any  other  scientific  school  at  home  or 
abroad.  A  tank  crowded  with  living  speci- 
mens of  the  curious  and  rare  EchiuruM  and 
Friapulus,  or  a  miniature  forest  of  develop 
ing  Syncoryne  decipiens,  or  a  crowd  of 
repulsive  but  valuable  examples  of  PeUnaia 
corrugata — what  would  not  the  enthusiastic 
zoologist  give  to  see  and  take  advantage  of 
these  treasures  1  Yet  such  treasures  as  these 
are  constantly  received  and  kept  in  the  tanks 
at  St.  Andrews.     Not  only  are  many  curious 
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creatures  —  some  absolutely  new  to  this 
country — thus  available  for  study,  but  some 
of  the  most  valuable  marine  fishes  and  in- 
teresting animals  of  humbler  grade  have 
been  reared,  and  stages  in  their  development 
observed,  which  are  wholly  new  to  science. 
This  it  is  that  i*enders  work  at  St.  Andrews 
of  peculiar  promise  and  value — there  is  so 
large  a  field  readily  available  for  original 
research.  Hence  quite  a  number  of  naturalists 
of  European  fame  have  made  this  place  the 
scene  of  their  studies,  and  on  the  rocks  and 
beach,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Laboratory,  or 
on  the  teeming  waters  of  the  bay,  have 
prosecuted  scientific  labours  of  the  highest 
and  most  valuable  character.  Haeckel, 
Dohrn,  Hubrecht,  Ray  Lankester,  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  and  a  numerous  company  of  other 
distinguished  scientists  have  been  attracted 
to  St.  Andrews  by  the  facilities  it  provides 
for  fruitful  work,  and  by  the  zoological 
treasures  its  waters  afford. 

Making   our   way  from  the   site   of   the 
old  cross,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  we  pass 
the  vast  but  by  no  means  beautiful  Town 
Church,  where  the  author  of  the  liecreations 
of  a  Country  Parson  discourses  weekly  to 
congregations    sometimes    numbering    two 
thousand    persons,   and   we    are    in    South 
Street.     St.  Ajidrews  has  not  many  streets, 
and   of    them   this   is   the   chief.      It   is   a 
street  of  which  the  citizens  may  be  proud. 
Long,  straight,  and  of  great  width,  it  recalls, 
on  a  fine  summer  morning,  some  noble  tho- 
roughfare of  the  "  sunny  south,"  and  with 
the  massive  city  gate — the  "  West  Port  '* — at 
one  end,  and  the  lofty  spires  of  the  cathedral 
ruins  at  the  other,  and  ornamented  through- 
out its  whole  length  by  an  avenue  of  elegant 
trees,   it    may  be   doubted  whether   South 
Street  has  many  rivals  in  this  country;  it 
combines  so  much  ancient  magnificence  with 
so  much  modem  dignity.     "  St.  Andrews/' 
to  repeat  Carlyle's  words,  "  is  a  grand  place," 
and  South  Street  is  a  grand  street.    Beneath 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  trees  we  proceed 
eastward,  passing  on  the  right  the  fine  old 
gate  of  St.  Mary's  College,  the  Principal's 
lodge,  with  its   quaint  sculptured  exterior, 
and  the  large  though  unadorned  University 
Library   buildings.      At  the  end  of  South 
Street,  the  west  front — now  only  a  magnifi- 
cent remnant — of  the  cathedral  confronts  us. 
We  leave  it  on  our  left,  and  go  through  the 
'*  Pends  " — the  local  name  for  the  great  abbey 
gate — a  most  stately  structure,  the  beautiful 
Gothic  arches  of  which  probably  supported 
the  state  room  of  the  prior.     Down  to  the 
harbour  we  are  led  by  a  winding  road,  which 


passes  the  old  gate  of  St.  Leonard's  College, 
embowered  by  ancient  trees,  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  famous  North  British  High  School 
for  Girls.  Arrived  at  the  harbour  we  can 
cross  over  to  the  Marine  Laboratory  by  means 
of  the  boat  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  if 
we  prefer  a  walk  of  six  or  eight  minutes 
we  can  pursue  our  way  round  by  land.  The 
latter  course  takes  us  along  the  side  of  the 
harbour — ^the  footpath  running  parallel  to 
the  great  lichen-covered  wall  of  the  Priory, 
a  massive  erection,  with  embattled  towers 
and  decorated  niches,  and  extending  over 
a  length  of  nearly  a  mile. 

On  approaching  the  Laboratory  we  see  how 
unpretending  the  buildings  are,  resembling 
as  they  do  a  temporary  hospital  more  than 
anything  else.  Such  indeed  was  the  nature 
of  .this  erection  originally,  prior  to  its  con- 
version into  a  school  for  scientific  research. 
A  low  railing  encloses  a  prettily  laid-out 
garden  plot,  and  through  one  of  the  gates  we 
enter  the  station.  The  head  of  the  station, 
or  one  of  the  staff,  cordially  greets  us  at  the 
door — for  visitors  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  work  carried  on  are  always  heartily 
welcomed,  and  every  facility  is  offered  for 
inspecting  the  interior.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  research,  earnest  work,  is  the 
prime  purpose  of  this  institution,  and  there 
is  no  aquarium  properly  so-called.  The  large 
tanks  in  which  the  specimens  live  have  dark- 
ened opaque  sides,  and  the  captive  creatures 
must  be  viewed  from  above.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  excluding  the  sunlight,  which 
has  such  inimical  effects  where  large  plate- 
glass  aquaria  are  adopted.  Here  the  tanks 
are  so  arranged  that  most  of  the  conditions 
of  the  rock-pool  are  reproduced,  and  the 
room  is  full  of  interest,  even  for  those  with 
no  special  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
Outside,  everything  is  in  motion,  brightness 
and  warmth  prevail,  but  here  all  is  still  and 
cooL  From  pipes,  which  pass  along  the 
walls,  crystal  jets  of  pure  searwater  drop  with 
a  delicious  sound  into  crystal  vases,  of  which 
several  rows  are  suspended  at  a  convenient 
height,  or  pour  into  the  spacious  tanks  below. 
We  lean  over  these  miniature  marine  pools, 
measuring  about  eight  feet  by  five,  and,  were 
we  encased  in  the  diver's  cumbrous  dress,  like 
Milne-Edwards,  we  could  not  with  more  ease 
and  pleasiu'e  examine  the  rich  pavement  of 
the  sea,  bedecked  as  it  is  with  curious  and 
moving  flowers,  and  peopled  by  strange  and 
fantastic  creatures.  Gliding  noiselessly,  like 
a  veritable  shadow,  through  the  water,  the 
massive  blunt-headed  tadpole-hake  approaches 
us.  It  is  a  fish  by  no  means  common,  though 
stray  examples  are  often  brought  in  by  the 
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St.  Andrews  fiahermeii.  It  gives  ub  a  sheep- 
iah  p&Bsing  glance,  with  its  large  innocent 
eyes,  and  sweeps  on  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tank.  The  epecimen  before  us  has  lived  for 
e,  long  period  in  the  tank — a  clear  proof  of 
the  purity  of  the  water  supply,  and  of  the 
favourable  conditions  in  the  lAboratory. 
Two  or  three  fresh-water  eels  of  great  size 
are  seen  writhing  alwut  at  the  duaky  bottom. 
They  are  not  in  pain,  nay,  their  contortions 
are  proof  positive  of  their  supremely  happy 
state,  for  eels  of  this  kind  only  live  in  sea^ 
water  during  their  honeymoon.  They  are 
kept  here  in  the  hope  that  they  may  deposit 
their  spawn,  which,  as  yet,  no  observer  has 


known,  that  mature  eels  seek  the  ocean  in 
the  winter  months,  and  that  yoang  eels  arc 
found  in  great  numbers  during  spring  at  tli« 
mouth  of  rivers,  making  their  way  up  from 
the  sea.  In  the  small  vessel  suspended  be- 
neath a  flowing  tap  we  observe,  in  fact,  some 
of  these  eels,  three  or  four  inches  long,  almo?t 
as  transparent  as  the  glass  vase  in  which 
they  are  swimming,  with  a  pair  of  dark 
staring  eyes,  a  dusky  line  along  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  crimson  blood  pouring  from 
their  pulsating  hearts.  So  transparent  are 
they,  that  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  can 
easily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  A 
neighbouring  tank  contains  some  baby  sea- 
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seen.  Much  mystery  popularly  attaches  to 
the  early  life  of  the  eel,  common  aa  the  fish 
is.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
truths  forced  upon  us  by  our  visit  to  the 
Marine  Laboratory,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  com- 
monest and  most  familiar  fishes  are  precisely 
those  about  whose  history  we  know  the  least. 
By  some  the  eel  in  said  never  to  produce 
spawn,  but  to  be  born  alive.  Pennant,  indeed, 
in  his  BritUk  Zodogy,  expressly  says  so ; 
while  others  affirm  that  horse-hairs,  if  soaked 
long  enough  in  water,  will  develop  into  eels. 
Gilbert  White  says  that  "  the  threads  some- 
times discovered  in  eels  are  perhaps  their 
young,"  but  adds,  the  subject  "  is  very  dark 
and  mysterious."     This  however  is  certainly 


monsters,  specimens  of  the  hated  shark 
tribe.  They  look  innocent  enough  gliding 
hither  and  thither— but  then  they  are  only 
a  few  hours  old,  for  some  worthy  fisbermiui 
captured  them  out  in  the  bay  a  short 
time  after  their  birth.  In  the  same  tank 
several  enormous  skates  float  gracefully 
about,  waving  their  huge  flat  side-fins  witli 
wonderful  ease  and  elegance.  The  dark 
horny  pod-like  objects  hanging  to  those 
weeds — "mermaid's  purses  "  the  children 
call  them — are  the  eggs  of  the  skate.  Each 
contains  one  little  fish  curiously  coiled  up  in 
a  bed  of  jelly,  and  provided  with  a  good 
supply  of  infant's  food  in  the  shape  of  creamy 
yolk.     The  skate  often  reaches  a  great  Si3» 
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on  the  Scottish  coast — one  captured  bj  a 
Granton  trawler,  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  last  year,  measured  no  less 
than  nine  feet  across,  and  fine  specimens  are 
not  uncommon  in  St.  Andrews  Bay. 

What  are  those  large  empty  vases  sus- 
pended there  for,  and  why  is  a  constant 
stream  of  water  passing  through  them,  while 
the  outlet  is  carefully  covered  by  an  ingenious 
gauze  capsule  t  Empty !  why  these  vessels 
are  full  of  most  valuable  objects — objects 
which  it  is  the  main  business  of  those  in  the 
laboratory  to  investigate  I  With  the  naked 
eye,  it  is  true;  nothing  can  at  first  sight  be 
discovered,  but  the  attendant  will  show  you 
that  by  bending  your  head  in  a  certain  way 
the  light  is  made  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a 
vast  number  of  minute  globes,  either  con- 
gi'egated  together  in  a  thin  stratum  or  sheet, 
near  the  surface,  or  loosely  dancing  in  the 
flowing  water.  These  insignificant  and  almost 
invisible  floating  globules  are  the  eggs  of 
food-fishes.  The  vase  you  are  examining 
contains  probably  five  or  six  thousands  of 
these  eggs,  they  are  the  floating  eggs  of  the 
haddock,  while  the  next  vase  contains  the 
buoyant  eggs  of  the  cod.  In  another  vessel 
are  similar  floating  eggs,  still  more  minute, 
viz.,  those  of  the  flat-fishes,  in  this  case  the 
common  flounder,  and  if  the  attendant  will 
l>e  so  good  he  will  place  some  of  these  almost 
iii\'isible  eggs  under  the  microscope,  and 
you  will  see  that  each  little  globe  contains  a 
delicate  worm-like  creature,  with  two  large 
black  eyes,  a  transparent,  rapidly-beating 
heart,  in  which  no  blood  is  seen,  a  long  tail, 
and  a  huge  bag  of  yolk  round  which  it  is 
curled.  All  this,  and  very  much  more,  is 
contained  in  this  little  translucent  globe — 
about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
— the  egg  of  the  flounder.  In  another  vase 
are  some  more  floating  eggRt  but  they  are 
much  larger  and  more  readily  seen.  They 
are  the  eggs  of  the  plaice.  And  what  is  that 
little  glassy  hair  wriggling  about  there? 
Ah  !  that  is  a  young  plaice  five  minutes  old. 
It  has  broken  out  of  its  globular  egg-shell, 
and  is  now  rejoicing  in  its  free  life — though 
still  incommoded  by  a  bag  of  yolk,  which  it 
will  carry  about  with  it  for  some  days. 
Wriggling  hither  and  thither  it  is  scarcely 
Wsible,  except  one  sees  its  glittering  silvery 
eyes,  or  notices  the  shimmer  of  its  delicate 
paddle-like  tail.  The  contents  of  the  adjoin- 
ing vessel  are  of  great  value  and  interest. 
They  are  floating  eggs,  as  you  see,  and,  in  the 
main,  like  those  we  have  just  examined ;  but 
a  delicate  yellow  tinge  distinguishes  them, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  oil- 
globule  in  the  yolk.     By  this  pale-tinted  oil- 


globule  the  naturalist  recognizes  the  eggs  of 
the  ling.  The  eggs  of  the  gurnard  have  a 
similar  globule,  but  it  is  of  a  different  colour. 
The  ling  is  to  be  seen  in  every  fish-shop,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  are  caught  in  our 
seas,  yet  no  one  has  ever  seen  the  living  eggs 
of  this  fish  except  those  who  have  eicamined 
them  in  the  St.  Andrews  Laboratory.  Here  it 
has,  like  several  other  important  food-fishes, 
been  reared  for  the  first  time.  The  young 
ling,  dotted  all  over  with  minute  canary- 
yellow  spots,  has  formed  a  study  quite  new 
to  the  scientific  world.  There  again,  are  some 
young  gurnards  nine  days  old — they  have 
grow^n  considerably  since  they  bade  adieu  to 
the  tmnsparent  floating-house  which  formed 
their  birthplace.  Their  growth  does  not 
seem  to  be  rapid  during  the  first  month  after 
leaving  the  egg — and  many  have  lived  longer 
than  a  month  at  St.  Andrews.  At  that  age 
they  are,  like  the  conies,  a  very  feeble  folk, 
nothing  must  touch  them,  and  the  slightest 
pressure  results  in  certain  death ;  but  they 
are  richly  coloured,  the  head  and  fins  being 
diversified  with  orange  and  black  streaks  and 
stars.  When  he  has  doubled  or  trebled  his 
length,  the  gurnard  is  a  most  grotesque  little 
fellow,  armed  with  projections  and  spikes 
from  the  tip  of  his  sharp  snout  nearly  to 
the  end  of  his  tail,  while  the  pair  of  fins  at 
his  side  are  like  two  huge  expanded  wings, 
for  they  stretch  almost  the  entire  length  of 
his  body.  Pegasus  himself  was  not  better 
provided  for  sweeping  flight,  though  we  fear 
the  weight  of  Perseus  upon  the  back  of 
Trigla  gumardus  would  have  resulted  in 
death  to  both.  The  young  cod  four  or  five 
days  old  is  an  amusing  little  creature,  patched 
like  a  magpie  with  black  and  white  from 
head  to  tail.  He  wriggles  about,  like  a 
microscopic  tadpole,  in  a  helpless  and  aimless 
fashion  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Let 
a  few  more  weeks  pass  over  his  head,  and 
when  blood  at  last  begins  to  flow  through 
his  veins,  and  when  his  mouth  is  open  to 
take  in  food,  and  the  bag  of  yolk  has  wholly 
gone,  then  our  cod,  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  is  an  active  and  wily  little 
fellow.  Another  vessel  contains  some  fishes 
of  larger  size,  though  still  transparent  and 
glassy.  They  are  post-larval  fishes,  chiefly 
gurnards,  which  have  been  captured  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  net,  in  the  bay.  The 
complete  life-history  of  these  fishes  can,  at 
present,  be  only  followed  out  by  studying 
the  youngest  stages  in  the  Laboratory,  and 
by  capturing  the  slightly  older  stages  in  the 
open  sea.  The  time  has  not  yet  been  reached 
when  all  the  difficulties  of  rearing  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  whole  process  carried  out 
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from  the  hatching-out  stage  up  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  appreciable  size.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  young  of  all  these  important 
marine  fishes  are  nearly  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  when  contained  in  glass  vessels, 
and  are  quite  invisible  in  the  sea — the  eggs 
being  far  smaller  and  the  young  fish  in- 
finitely more  delicate  and  sensitive  than  the 
large  and  robust  fry  of  the  salmon,  trout, 
and  similar  species. 

We  must  not  delay,  for  there  are  other 
tanks  still  to  be  examined.  What  we  have 
seen  sufficiently  indicates  the  importance  of 
the  work,  and  the  novelty  and  surprising 
character  of  the  results  reached  in  the 
studies  here  carried  on.  It  is  by  advancing 
reliable  knowledge  of  this  kind  that  our 
fishery  problems  can  alone  be  understood, 
and  our  fishery  laws  rationally  and  justly 
framed.  The  large  tank  close  at  hand  is  the 
home  of  that  strange,  fat,  heavy  fish,  the 
lumpfish  or  lumpsucker,  which  reminds  one 
strongly  of  a  huge  slimy  frog  or  toad.  This 
fish  deposits  its  non-floating  eggs  in  great 
masses  on  ledges  of  rock,  and  here  is  one  of 
these  masses  placed  by  a  female  fish  in  a 
quiet  comer  of  the  tank.  They  are  of  a 
brilliant  rose-colour,  like  richly  tinted  sago. 
Sometimes  they  are  greenish  or  amber 
yellow.  The  male  fish — smaller  than  the 
female — is  of  a  bright  reddish  colour,  and  he 
carefully  guards  the  eggs.  So  powerful  is 
this  protecting  instinct  that  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  forsake  his  charge.  On  the 
rocks,  not  far  from  the  Laboratory,  a  mass  of 
these  eggs  was  discovered,  which  twice  a  day 
were  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide. 
Twice  a  day  the  devoted  guardian  fish  re- 
fused to  leave  his  charge,  and  he  could  be 
seen,  after  the  tide  had  gone  down,  exposed 
to  the  air  and  to  the  rays  of  the  summer 
sun,  and  gasping  for  water  to  wet  his  gills 
— as  only  a  minute  strfeamlet  fiowed  by  him 
during  many  hours.  A  similar  parental 
devotion  is  shown  by  the  stickleback,  both 
fresh- water  (three-spined)  and  marine  (fifteen- 
spined),  and  in  the  laboratory  are  several  of 
the  wonderful  nests  built  by  these  fishes. 
The  eggs  of  the  stickleback  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  colour,  and  they  appear  like  small 
shot  made  of  gold,  and  securely  wrapped  up 
in  a  nest  of  weeds,  woven  together  by  strong 
grey  threads,  which  the  male  fish  produces. 

Amongst  the  weeds  and  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  if  we  look  narrowly,  we 
see  anemones  in  endless  variety — some  rear- 
ing their  orange  or  vermilion  bodies,  tipped 
with  flower-like  processes,  or  hanging  their 
snake-like  tentacles,  wreathed  as  intricately 
as  the  head-dress  of  Medusa.  Every  nook  and 


cranny  provides  shelter  and  a  lurking  place 
for  strange  creatures,  which  stare  and  dart 
or  curl  up  as  if  dead,  or  shamble  over  the 
gloomy    bottom.      There,  attached    to    the 
back  of  a  poor  crab,  ^*  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea  "  (to  quote  a  graphic  writer),  an  anemone 
^*  fixes  itself  upon  some  poor  Sinbad,  in  the 
shape  of  a  whelk  or  crustacean,  and  rides 
about  at  his  ease  in  search  for  food.  Another 
interesting    variety   is    the     plumose    seu- 
anemone,  a  more  stay-at-home  animal,  who 
generally  fixes  himself  upon  a  flat  rock  or 
oyster  shell,  and  waits  for  food  to  come  to 
him,  as  your  London  housewife  expects  the 
butcher  and  baker  to  call  in  the  morning/' 
Let  us  mount  the  raised  platform  and  cross 
to  the  upper  tank  and  we  shall  see  magnificent 
specimens  of  this  imposing  anemone.  A  lar^e 
irregular  object,  like  the  scarred  trunk  of  a 
small  tree,  lies  across  the  bottom — ^it  is  the 
jaw-bone  of  a  small  \vhale  dragged  up*  from 
the  fioor    of   the   sea,  and  covered  with  a 
gorgeous  forest  of  pearly-white  zoophytes  of 
large    size.     They    are    scientifically  caUed 
Actinoloha  dianthvs,  and    they  deserve  the 
long  name  and  seem  to  be  proud  of  it,  as  thev 
haughtily  raise   their  fiower-like    summits, 
and  open  out  an  enchanting  array  of  soft 
downy  petals  like  the  delicate  folds  of  a  fairy 
mantle.  Alas  !  how  deceptive  the  treacherous 
flower  is.     An  active  little  shrimp,  in  all  the 
glory  of    his  purple-banded    glassy  armour 
comes  spinning  by,  or  a  poor  wandering  seai- 
slug    comes    innocently  along,  when  lo !  a 
paralytic  stroke  lays  the  wanderer  low,  ana 
it  drops  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  zoophyte. 
Circe's   drugs  were  not  more  fatal  to  the 
bathing  Soylla  than  the  deadly  darts  of  the 
anemone.     The  flowery  head  is,  in  truth,  a 
perfect    armoury    of     poisoned    projectiles, 
which  are  shot  out  in  invisible  clouds,  on  the 
approach  of  a  likely  victim.     Touch  the  ex- 
panded flower.      It  collapses,  folds  up  and 
continues  to  retract  until  it  becomes  a  soft 
shapeless  lump,  well    deserving  the  fisher- 
man's  name   "  pap "    or    "  paup."      As  we 
watch  these  denizens  of  the  deep  ocean-floor, 
our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  peripatetic 
whelk-shell  which  climbs  about  the  stones 
with    marvellous    i^apidity    and    altogether 
behaves  "quite  unlike  a  wh^k."     So  dif- 
ferent is  its  course  from  the  slow  and  steady 
progress  of  the  familiar  mollusk,  that  >ve 
inspect  it  more  closely,  only  to  find  that  it5 
quick  and  erratic  movements  are  due  to  a 
foreign     agency.      Brightly    coloured    and 
jointed  legs  protrude  from   the  lips  of  the 
shell,  and  such  limbs  no  whelk  could  ever 
boast.      An   intruding   hermit-crab  has,  in 
fact,  housed  himself  within  the  shell.     Lack- 
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iQg  the  hard  cruet  of 
is  obliged  to  ehield  his  body  in  the  first 
defensible  armour  that  comes  to  hand.  A 
deserted  whelk-shell,  or,  if  be  be  email,  a 
forsaken  periwinkle  shell,  will  suit  him 
perfectly ;  but  he  has  been  seen  to  be  more 
particular  when  a  choice  of  apartments  has 
been  his  fortune.  In  such  case  he  turns 
over  shell  after  shell,  and  after  examining 
them  carefully,  pope  his  body  out  of  one 
habitation  into  another  until  he  is  pleased, 
and  the  best  possible  fit  is  secured.  No  old 
bachelor  that  ever  lived  was  more  particular, 
or  more  difficult  to  please,  than  our  whimsical 
hermiti-crab  when  choosing  his  one-roomed 


portion  of  the  morsel  from  Ids  mouth— the 
crab  appearing  to  evince  no  ir.ore  animosity 
at  the  seizure  than  the  Quakei',  when  he 
suddenly  finds  his  epoons  taken  for  church- 
rates."  While  thus  entertaining  strangers 
unawares  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
bermit-crab  is  a  sweet  good-tempered  fellow. 
He  behaves  very  differently  to  those  of  his 
own  tribe,  notwithstanding  that  his  house  is 
such  a  favourite  resort  for  the  loafers  of  the 
rock-pools.  Like  the  eccentric  son  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  could  not 
endure  the  presence  of  his  own  relations, 
though  every  other  visitor  was  welcomed  at 
his  Dorset  home,  and  "  whenever  the  stranger 


mansion.  For  thus  taking  possession  of 
another's  house  he  frequently  pays  the 
penalty  of  being  compelled  to  caiTy  about 
an  unbidden  lodger  in  the  shape  of  an 
anemone.  Regardless  of  inevitable  bumps 
and  shocks,  the  anemone  fixes  himself  securely 
upon  the  outside  of  this  movable  dwelling. 
The  hermit-crab  often  has  another  intimate 
acquaintance  who,  as  a  ivriter  has  said, 
"  sponges  upon  him  for  bed  and  board,  in 
the  sba{»e  of  a  beautiful  worm,  Xereilepat 
fueola.  This  worm  stows  itself  behind  the 
crab  in  the  attic  of  the  whelk-shell,  and  the 
moment  its  protector,  by  bis  movements, 
indicates  that  he  has  procured  food,  it  glides 
between  the  two  left  foot-jaws,  and  drags  a 


came  there,  he  found  beef,  pudding,  and  small 
beer  in  great  plenty  :  the  house  not  so  neatly 
kept  as  to  shame  him  or  his  dirty  shoes  :  the 
great  hall  strewed  with  mnrrow-bones  and 
full  of  hawks,  perches,  houods,  spaniels  and 
terriers  ....  His  table  cost  him  not  much, 
though  it  was  good  to  eat  at  " — so  the  hermit- 
crab  freely  acts  the  part  of  host,  though  we 
wrongly  estimate  him  if  we  tidnk  he  thus 
behaves  to  all.  Oh  no  !  Let  two  hermit-ci'abs 
cross  one  another's  paths,  especially  let  them 
seize  upon  the  samepieceof  food,  and  a  conflict 
always  ensues.  A  most  amusing  contest  it  is — 
Tom  Sayers  and  Jem  Mace  never  showed  more 
"  science  "  in  the  manly  art  of  self-defence, 
than  these  shelled  and  clawed  combatants. 
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They  boldly  rush  together,  they  alternately 
retreat  and  advance,  they  make  feints,  they 
lie  in  wait,  finally  they  end  by  pinching 
each  other  so  severely  that  one  or  other  gets 
rid  of  a  claw  or  two,  and  all  is  over. 

St.  Andrews  is  famous  for  the  beauty  and 
rarity  of  its  sea-worms,  and  the  Laboratory 
rarely  lacks  some  wonderful  specimens  of 
this  gorgeously-tinted  tribe.  Here  is  the 
sea-mouse,  gently  creeping  about  its  tank 
like  a  furtive  and  veritable  aquatic  mouse, 
the  hairs  upon  its  sides  thi'owing  off  iridescent 
colours  that  rival  the  i^ainbow.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  worm.  But 
what  is  that  coiled  and  knotted  mass,  twisted 
and  tightly  drawn,  and  showing  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end,  but  consisting,  apparently, 
of  a  continuous  series  of  twists  and  coils  t 
It  is  a  line-worm — one  of  the  longest  of  the 
Nemertean  worms,  the  history  of  which  group 
has  been  so  magnificently  portrayed  by  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Andrews, 
in  memoirs  which  are  the  pride  of  British 
zoology.  They  form  a  group  of  marine 
creatures,  found  in  such  beauty  and  abund- 
ance here,  that  in  the  scientific  world  the 
city  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Nemerteans  are 
inseparably  associated.  Any  one,  looking  at 
Professor  Mcintosh's  marvellous  plates,  will 
realize  the  variety  and  splendour  of  the 
graceful  and  grotesque  animals  scientifically 
called  "  Annelids "  but  vulgarly  known  as 
"Worms."  It  would  take  too  long  to  dwell 
further  upon  the  creatures  which  live  and 
flourish  for  long  periods  in  the  tanks  of  this 
admirable  Laboratory — for  a  vast  number  of 
marine  animals  are  studied  besides  the  fishes 
used  for  food — of  which  latter  all  stages  may 
be  seen  here,  from  the  microscopic  little  crea- 
ture nearly  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  to  the 
older,  though  still  youthful  stages,  one  to 
two  or  three  inches  long,  up  to  a  condition 
and  age  when  the  cod  or  haddock  measures 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length.  We  must 
therefore  pass  on.  All  the  animals,  worms, 
mollusks,  &c.,  used  by  fishes  for  food,  or  by 
man  for  bait  purposes,  find  a  place  in  the 
studies  carried  on.  The  mussel  and  other  edible 
creatures  have,  for  instance,  been  hatched 
and  reared  here,  and  the  first  British  memoirs 
on  their  development  and  history  have  been 
issued  from  this  station.  We  must  however 
glance  for  a  moment  at  these  curious,  soft, 
semi-transparent  animals,  crowded  together 
in  groups,  and  fixed  to  the  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  a  si>ecial  tank.  They  have  a 
poisonous  influence  on  many  other  creatures, 
so  they  are  condemned,  the  whole  colony,  to 
soUtary  confinement.  They  resemble  small, 
flattened  jugs,  of  a  leathery  consistency,  and 


through  the  body-wall  curious  motions  of  the 
heart  and  other  organs  can  be  seen.  They 
are  ascidians,  about  which  most  people  have 
heard  a  little  and  naturalists  have  written 
and  thought  much.  Man  and  the  ascidiaii 
have  indeed  been  said  by  some  to  be  not  very 
distantly  related  : 

"  The  ancestor  remote  of  Man, 
Says  Darwin,  is  th'  Ascidian, 
A  scanty  sort  of  water-beast 
That  ninety  million  years  at  least. 
Before  gorillas  came  to  be, 
Went  swimming  up  and  down  the  sea. 
.  .  .  Th'  Ascidian  tadpole,  young  and  gay, 
Doth  life  with  one  bright  eye  survey. 
.  .  .  Has  tail,  and  spine,  and  bears  a  brain. 
And  everything  that  fits  the  state 
Of  creatures  we  call  vertebrate." 

If  it  be  the  right  time  of  the  year,  we  can 
see  the  ascidian  not  only  in  the  fixed,  mature 
condition,  but  in  the  active  tadpole  stage, 
and  a  curious  polly-wog  sort  of  creature  be 
is,  at  that  time  of  his  life.  No  more  marvel- 
lous or  pathetic  story  can  science  tell  than 
this,  of  the  restless  active  young  Ascidian 
losing  his  eye,  and  brain,  and  tail,  and 
settling  down  in  a  degraded  old  age,  as  a 
sightless,  tailless,  shapeless  creature,  help- 
lessly fixed  to  a  rock  Prometheus-like  for  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life.  We  see  in  other 
tanks  the  squid  and  numerous  members  of 
the  octopus  group.  A  strange  tribe  they 
are,  with  a  forest  of  soft  snake-like  arms  and 
himdreds  of  suckers  around  the  mouth,  with 
huge  staring  eyes,  and  with  coloured  skin, 
ever  changing  its  tints,  now  red,  now  green, 
now  yellow,  like  the  famed  chameleon. 

Our  attention  is  next  attracted  by  a  motley 
group  of  star-fishes,  one  huge  specimen 
measuring  more  than  a  foot  across — a  size 
scarcely  equalled  by  the  brilliant  rose-tinted 
sun-star,  which  close  by  indolently  extends 
its  twelve  arms  over  the  stones.  Some,  like 
Cribrella,  are  carrying  their  eggs  and  young 
closely  enfolded  in  their  arms.  No  human 
nurse  ever  so  constantly  and  so  successfully 
as  this  star^fish  guarded  her  **  bairns,"  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  in  number  in  this  case.  Large 
sea-urchins  surprise  us  by  their  size  and 
activity,  while,  most  strange  creature  of  all, 
the  urchin's  first  cousin,  the  holothurian  or 
sea-cucumber,  pushes  its  soft  body  along, 
crowned  with  a  bushy  head,  like  an  aquatic 
cauliflower.  The  rare  species  Paolua  is  to  be 
seen  here ;  it  has  merely  three  or  four  score 
feet,  whereas  the  common  sea-cucumber  has 
as  many  hundreds.  He  seems  to  be  imwell 
If  that  be  so,  watch  him  carefully ;  perhaps 
like  many  a  human  prototype  his  stomach  is 
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the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  in  that  case 
he  deliberately  gets  rid  of  the  o:ffending 
organ.  It  annoys  him,  so  he  coolly  throws  it 
away,  ejecting  it  en  masse  out  of  his  mouth. 
That  is  sea-sickness  with  a  vengeance  !  But 
he  can  grow  a  new  one  and  its  appurtenances 
in  a  month  or  two.  How  enchanting  these 
jelly-fishes  are  as  they  glance  and  glitter  in 
their  crystal  house  I  Nothing  is  more 
repulsive  than  the  shivering  mass  one  sees 
lying  on  the  sands,  beneath  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun ;  but  the  jelly-fish  is  a  man'^el  of 
beauty,  ethereal  and  ever-changing,  as  it 
pulsates  and  dances  in  the  spacious  glass 
tank.  ''  You  should  see  some  of  these  in  the 
dark,"  says  the  attendant.  We  smile  in- 
credulously, for  we  suspect  a  joke,  though  we 
are  in  Scotland.  It  is  no  "  bull  "  Hihernice, 
for  some  of  these  Medusse  flash  and  glitter 
in  the  dark  with  a  brilliance  only  rivalled 
by  the  electric  spark.  Beroe  and  the  species 
new  to  British  waters  {Lesueuria)  though 
broken  into  fragments,  still  pour  forth  their 
lovely  phosphorescent  gleams,  even  the 
smallest  particles  quivering  with  dazzling 
brilliance.  We  beg  the  attendant  to  permit 
us  to  pass  to  the  other  apartments,  for  we 
could  never  exhaust  the  resources  of  this 
fairy  palace  of  the  sea's  marvels.  The  room 
close  by  is  a  museum.  We  are  struck  by  the 
numberless  bottles  rising  shelf  above  shelf. 
Fishes  in  all  stages,  eggs,  crustaceans, 
zoophytes,  and  countless  other  objects  are 
stored  here,  and  the  collection  is  one  of  the 
greatest  value  and  interest.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  Dr.  Merle  Norman  identified  some 
curious  shrimp-like  creatures,  which  had 
occurred  in  amazing  numbers  in  St.  Andrews 
Bay,  as  entirely  new  to  Britain,  and  never 
before  caught  in  British  seas.  Here  too 
Dr.  Nansen,  the  intrepid  Norwegian  scientist, 
who  has  undertaken  the  perilous  task  of 
exploring  the  Arctic  regions,  confirmed  the 
identification  of  a  remarkable  Fennatulid,  or 
sea  pen,  of  great  size,  which  was  not  before 
known  as  British. 

In  the  large  room  of  the  Laboratory  some 
of  the  stafE  of  workers  are  busy  with  micro- 
scopes and  other  instruments,  so  we  will  not 
interrupt  them  for  long.  As  we  are  invited 
to  do  so,  we  look  through  one  of  the  micro- 
scopes— a  magnificent  instrument  by  Dr. 
Carl  Zeiss — ^and  we  see  a  thin  slice  of  a 
young  fish,  stained  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 
It  is  called  a  stained  section ;  and  under  a 
high  power  we  see  the  very  cells  of  which 
the  fish  is  built  up — brain,  nerves,  muscles, 
glands,  all  are  seen,  and  reveal  to  our 
wondering  eyes  their  most  minute  structure. 
The  object  we  are   told,  is  magnified  800 


times,  and  the  slice  itself  is  less  than  y^^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  By  cutting  minute 
objects  into  slices  of  this  amazing  thinness, 
the  ultimate  particles,  or  cells  as  they  are 
called,  which  compose  living  bodies,  are  seen 
not  only  as  finally  arranged  in  the  form  of 
organs,  but  in  earlier  stages,  when  the  organs 
are  in  process  of  formation  in  the  immature 
creature.  In  recent  science  there  is  no 
depai*tment  of  study  more  fascinating  and 
surprising  than  that  of  development,  or  the 
study,  stage  by  stage,  of  a  young  growing 
animal  or  plant.  How  are  such  thin  slices 
of  delicate  objects  made  1  The  process  is 
intricate,  and  cannot  easily  be  described  to 
the  uninitiated.  Here  in  this  room  all  the 
needful  requisites  lie  before  us  for  this  kind 
of  work,  viz.,  the  various  bottles  full  of 
killing  fluids,  each  suited  to  different  animals, 
the  staining,  imbedding  and  cuttidg  ap- 
pliances— in  short,  all  the  most  improved 
means  for  the  highest  kind  of  research. 

In  these  fluids  the  living  organism  is 
immersed  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  or 
more,  until  every  particle  in  its  frame  is 
dead.  Killing  is  an  object  which  the  em- 
bryologist  must  achieve  with  great  care.  An 
animal,  say  a  young  fish,  must  be  so  killed 
that  every  cell  is  fixed,  and  no  change  of  the 
most  minute  character  can  take  place,  other- 
wise it  is  useless  for  elaborate  study,  however 
well  preserved  it  may  appear  to  be.  Onr 
young  fish,  the  -^jj  of  an  inch  long,  having 
been  properly  killed  and  fixed,  is  now  passed 
through  various  media,  stains,  oils,  <S:c.,  and 
is  finally  placed  in  an  ingenious  bath  of 
melted  paraffin.  In  the  paraffin  bath  (the 
one  before  us  was  made  by  Kagenaar,  of 
Utrecht)  the  fish  is  completely  saturated,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  cool.  We  are  shown 
sevoral  blocks  of  solid  white  paraffin,  which 
have  thus  cooled,  and  we  can  distinctly  see 
the  minute  flsh  in  the  centre.  The  block  is 
then  fixed  in  a  wonderfully  devised  machine, 
called  a  microtome,  of  which  various  forms 
are  in  use,  by  Jung  and  other  continental 
makers,  though  the  simple  and  ingenious 
English  machine,  invented  and  manufactured 
at  Cambridge,  is  the  favourite  at  St.  Andrews. 
By  means  of  a  fine  screw  the  paraffin  block 
in  the  Cambridge  microtome  is  made  to  ap- 
proach a  sharp  razor,  over  the  edge  of  which 
it  rapidly  sweeps  to  and  fro.  Each  time,  a 
minute  slice  of  the  block  is  cut  off,  and,  with 
each  thin  slice  of  paraffin,  a  thin  slice  or 
section  also  of  the  imbedded  fish  is  removed, 
and  the  series  forms  a  continuous  ribbon. 
When  the  little  fish  has  been  thus  cut  into 
microscopic  slices,  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  arrange  them  on  a  slide,  to  remove 
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the  paraffin,  and  to  mount  them  permanently 
in  Canada  balsam  or  some  other  microscopist's 
medium.  The  final  result  we  are  shown  in 
the  shape  of  an  oblong  glass  slide,  such  as 
we  were  looking  at  a  few  moments  ago, 
upon  which  rows  of  minute  dots  are  seen. 
These  dots  are  the  thin  slices  of  the  little 
fish,  and  they  are  protected  by  a  fine  glass 
cover,  duly  fiked.  Such  a  slide,  placed  under 
the  microscope,  and  carefully  examined,  will 
reveal  the  structure  and  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  young  fish  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Some  of  these 
slides  are  several  inches  long,  and  may  contain 
from  fifty  to  500  or  more  thin  slices. 
Hundreds  of  such  slides  are  prepared  in  the 
Laboratory,  and  these  must  be  studied  before 
any  account'  of  the  development  of  a  growing 
fish  or  other  organism  can  be  written. 

Time  hastens  on,  and  we  cannot  trespass 
longer  on  the  kindness  of  the  attendant,  or 
he  would  show  us  many  more  instruments 
and  processes  no  less  remarkable  and  noveL 
That  large  chest,  with  glass  doors  and  myriads 
of  drawers,  contains  many  thousands  of  micro- 
scopic preparations,  including  fishes'  eggs, 
larval  fishes,  and  hosts  of  other  interesting 
objects. 

Before  leaving  the  Laboratory  let  us  look 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  facing  the  bay. 
What  a  scene  of  beauty  bursts  upon  our  eyes 
— it  is  enough  to  make  us  envy  the  diligent 
workers,  who,  day  by  day,  have  this  picture 
before  them  as  they  sit  and  labour.  Far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  deep  blue  stretches — 
a  calm  and  placid  expanse,  over  which  flocks 
of  white  gulls  sail,  loudly  screaming  as  they 
discover  below  shoals  of  young  herring  or 
"sile" — and  sixteen  miles  away  a  white 
lighthouse  is  just  discernible,  marking  the 
dangerous  rock  where  once  the  Inchcape 
Bell  swung  to  and  fro.  The  varied  cliffs  of 
Fife — the  "braes"  to  use  the  good  old 
Scottish  term — trend  away  to  the  east,  and 
terminate  in  a  blue  point,  probably  the  rocky 
East  Neuk  of  Fife,  one  of  the  stormiest  and 
most  treacherous  points  on  this  pai*t  of  the 
coast.  A  fleet  of  brown-sailed  fishing  yawls 
extend,  in  long  line,  across  the  blue  water, 
like  a  train  of  floating  sea-birds  listlessly 
drifting  out  to  sea,  while,  just  below  the 
Laboratory  windows,  the  white  waves  fall 
with  a  pleasant  sound  upon  these 

"  Shining  sands  beside  the  sea." 

A  clear  sky  of  purest  blue  arches  over- 
head— such  a  sky  as  some  of  the  foreign 
workers  at  St.  Andrews  have  declared  to  be 


characteristically  Italian.  At  St.  Andrews 
lovely  skies,  such  as  this,  are  often  seen. 
Crossing  over  to  the  windows  on  the  north 
side  of  the  room,  we  have  before  us  the 
harbour,  busy  with  its  shipping,  and  bright 
with  the  gaudy  colours  the  mariners  and 
fishwives  wear.  The  ancient  wall  of  Prior 
Hepburn,  with  its  embattled  towers  and 
sculptured  gates,  extends  on  either  hand,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  while  above, 
the  green  slopes  of  the  monastic  gardens  rise 
gently,  and  are  surmounted  by  the  grey 
buildings,  the  ruins  and  lofty  spires  of  the 
city.  There,  on  the  promontory  to  the  right, 
is  the  great  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  and 
beside  it  stands  the  square  tower,  neither 
Norman  nor  Gothic  in  style,  but  usually  said 
to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  Further 
away  St.  Salvator's  noble  spire,  and  the 
towers  of  the  various  city  churches  pierce 
the  sky. 

It  is  a  striking  picture.  Ko  seaman,  it  is 
affirmed,  sailing  along  the  Scottish  coast,  ever 
makes  any  mistake  about  St.  Andrews ;  for 
its  imposing  array  of  spires,  its  groups  of 
college  and  monastic  buildings,  when  viewed 
from  the  bay,  present  an  appearance  not 
paralleled  by  any  other  city  that  looks  out "  on 
the  cold  North  Sea."  Such  is  the  charming 
and  impressive  view  one  gets  from  the 
Laboratory. 

We  have  not  seen  by  any  means  all  that 
the  Laboratory  can  show  :  but  in  our  hastj 
visit  we  have  learned  something  of  the  work 
this  admirable  scientific  institution  is  doing, 
and  we  recognize  how  much  valuable  service 
it  may,  in  the  future,  render  to  science 
and  to  the  fisheries  of  Britain.  No  wonder 
that  visitors  from  far,  who  have  worked 
in  these  light  and  spacious  rooms,  cany 
away  happy  recollections  of  their  sojourn, 
and  are  glad  to  return  to  labour  here. 
Its  unique  situation,  the  proximity  of  the 
sea  and  rocks  (the  naturalist's  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds),  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
its  surroundings,  the  variety  and  wealth  of 
its  fauna,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  using  a 
splendid  University  Library,  well  furnished 
with  Engh'sh  and  foreign  memoirs  and 
journals,  combine  to  make  the  St.  Andrews 
Marine  Laboratory  the  very  ideal  of  the 
zoologist,  and  give  it  the  promise  of  great 
utility  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

The  famous  station  at  Naples,  and  numer 
OU8  minor  institutions  of  the  kind,  have  their 
own  special  work,  but  the  field  of  scientific 
research,  which  it  is  their  object  to  explore, 
is  vast  and  inexhaustible.  Such  a  Marine 
Laboratory  as  that  at  St.  Andrews  will, 
assuredly,  take  no  mean  part  in  the  investi- 
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^a.tions  so  earnestly  pursued  by  our  marine 
biolo^sts — it  has  already  made  important 
contributions  to  the  zoology  of  British  waters ; 
but  ^with  extension  and  further  development, 


the  wellnigh  unique  conditions  it  can  boast 
bid  fair  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  scientific  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  existence. 

Edward  Ebkest  Prince,  B.A. 


LOVE'S    ORACLE. 


We  must  not  question  Love's  dark  oracle : 

And  yet,  sometimes,  a  soul  that  strives  alone, 

Half  solaced  by  a  choice  but  half  its  own. 
Looks  up  where,  piercing  through  .Night's  dusky  pall, 
Down  the  long  mountain -paths  the  lightnings  fall 

With  momentary  glory  from  God's  throne, 

And  sees  a  great  pure  soul,  before  unknown, 
Come  near,  and  touch,  and  help — yet  not  in  all. 
'Tis  then  that  standing  by  the  golden  gate, 

Beneath  the  strong- winged  angels  and  the  shine 
Of  lifted  swords,  and  catching,  all  too  late. 

Quick  glimpses  of  an  Eden-life  divine. 
For  ever  barred  by  adamantine  Fate, 

It  asks  of  Love,  with  bowed  head — "Why  not  minel" 

Sidney  A.  Alexander. 


ET  CETERA. 
By  H.   D.   Tbaill. 


E  or  four  wakeful 
irs  speot  in  company 
h  an  acute  attack  of 
ktica  have  made  roe 
nder  why  so  prolific  a 
rce  of  inspiration  as 
rsical  pain  hae  been  eo 
^.^nally  neglected  by  the 
arts.  Music,  in  particular, 
the  most  direct,  indeed  the  only  direct,  in- 
tei'preter  of  what  I  have  seen  described  as 
"  human  emotion  in  vacuo,"  has  been  strange- 
ly wanting  to  ita  function  as  an  exponent  of 
pain.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  I  have 
heard  a  German  band  attempting  loyally,  and 
not  altogether  inadequately,  to  discharge  this 
function  ;  but  even  if  I  correctly  apprehended 
the  nature  of  their  motif,  this  perhaps  may 
have  been  a  mere  instance  of  the  cxecutante 
engrafting  their  own  ideas  on  those  of  the 
composer.  The  musician,  in  the  constructive 
not  the  executive  sense,  from  Beethoven  to 
Wagner,  has  left  pain  alone.  The  inter- 
preters of  "  emotion  in  vacuo "  have  never 
BO  much  as  interpreted  a  masher's  headache 
on  the  morrow  of  a  debauch  of  cigarettes 
and  lemon  squash.  Yet  no  one  who  has 
ever  assisted  unwillingly  at  a  three  or  four 
hours'  performance  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  can 
doubt  of  its  lending  itself  to  musical 
expression.  The  human  leg,  from  the 
hip  to  the  foot,  is  capable  of  providing  a 
subject  for  a  pianoforte  concerto  which 
might  tax  the  best  abilities  of  composer 
and  executant.  In  the  impressive  contra- 
puntal movement  which  develops  itself  in 
thumps  and  throbs  at  the  base  of  the  gluteal 
region  there  are  possibilities  calculated  to 
excite  the  interest  of  a  Brahms,  while 
Rubinstein  himself  could  not  do  more  than 
justice  to  the  brilliant  fantasia  of  anguish 
which  perfoi 
toes. 


itself  c 


the  treble  of  the 


What  again,  I  had  leisure  during  this 
spell  of  wakefulness  to  ask  myself — what  has 
the  sister  art  of  painting  been  about  that  it 
has  denied  allegorical  treatment  to  sensorial 
experiences  of  this  kind }  Bubens  and  other 
artists  delighted  in  allegorizing  the  oppMitf 
form  of  sensation.  In  the  art  of  this  school 
we  meet  the  infant  Pleasures  at  every  turn 
— pink,  chubby,  too  chubby  little  CupiJ*. 
disporting  themselves  everywhere,  ou  eartli, 
air,  and  water.  But  where  are  the  infant 
Pains  I  Where  is  the  idealized  pictorial  pre^ 
sentment  of  those  little  infernal  sprites  whi> 
in  their  way,  disagreeable  though  it  be,  are 
as  frolicsome  as  Cupids,  and  who  for  the 
three  or  four  (to  me)  memorable  hours  that  I 
have  mentioned  have  been  playing  Lilliputiftu 
tormentors  to  a  prostrate  but  unsleeping 
Gulliver.  Anything  more  like  the  antics  of 
a  pack  of  schoolboys  let  out  for  a  half-holiday 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  They 
come  trooping  out  like  the  "  troutlets  "  o£ 
Hood's  ballad  of  Eugene  Aram — only  that 
they  would  be  highly  delighted  instead  of 
shocked  to  learn  the  antecedents  of  their 
usher.  Perhaps  you  ha%'e  lain  down  to  rest 
in  the  vain  confidence  that  the  schoolbo^^i 
would  not  get  a  lialf-boliday  that  night.  Von 
may  have  thought  that  you  had  prevailtsl 
on  that  mysterious  head-master  whose  stuiiv 
is  in  the  Brain  to  "  keep  them  in."  Perha[is 
you  believe  that  you  have  put  the  accursed 
urchin  to  sleep  with  opiates,  or  bad  even 
hoped  that  you  had  actually  killed  tbem  olT. 
like  the  brats  of  Medea,  with  colchicnm. 
^Nevertheless  at  3  a.m. — the  usual  time  for 
leaving  oil  school — they  come  swarming  out. 
Now  then !  Who's  for  a  race  down  s 
gentleman's  thigh)  They  are  off  1  A*-aj 
they  go  ;  you  could  cover  them  with  a  hand 
kerchief,  the  merry,  light-hearted  pack  of 
little  demons  with  red-hot  feet  I  See — or 
rather  feel — the  winner  has  mounted  on 
your  knee-cap  and  is  playfully  pelting  his 
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comrades  with  glowing  cindors.  It  is  but 
a  short  halt  however  and  then  on  they  go 
down  the  tibia  at  full  speed.  But  they  are 
tailing  off  now.  The  crowd  grows  thinner 
and  thinner  until  at  last,  after  rounding  the 
Tattenliam  Comer  of  the  ankle,  only  one 
little  Pang  is  in  the  running — "  Eclipse  first 
and  the  rest  nowhei-e."  This  "  stayer " 
however  is  still  full  of  going — as  fresh  as 
at  the  start.  He  speeds  up  the  slope  of  the 
instep  and  the  steeper  acclivity  of  the  great 
toe,  pauses  and  poises  on  its  summit  for  an 
agonized  instant,  and  then  giving  it  one  final 
dig  with  his  incandescent  heel,  leaps  off  into 
the  abyss !  .  .  .  But  only  to  reappear  a  few 
minutes  in  the  region  of  the  hip  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

This  performance  marks  apparently  the 
close  of  a  certain  stage  in  the  festivities,  and 
for  a  brief  space  all  is  quiet.  But  hark! 
what  is  that  subteiranean  thumping  from 
within  the  thickest-walled  recesses  of  the 
gluteus  muximns.  It  is  a  little  Pain  who  has 
been  "  kept  in."  He  hammers  away  without 
anybody — except  youi-self — paying  any  atten- 
tiou  to  him,  and  after  a  while  desists,  but 
only  to  begin  again  a  little  later  when  you 
had  thought  he  had  finally  given  up  all 
attempts  to  escape.  You  are  still  wondering 
at  the  repose  of  his  libei-ated  schoolfellows 
and  hoping  tliat  they  have  got  tired  of  play 
when  suddenly  they  start  again  into  activity. 
What  is  the  next  entertainment  %  You  shall 
see.  All  in,  boys,  for  a  lecture  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sciatic  nerve — with  the  more 
notable  points  in  its  ramifications  marked, 
like  the  strategic  position  of  two  contending 
European  armies  on  a  war  map,  with  pins. 
Its  trunk  as  it  issues  from  the  '^sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  "  is  woi-thy,  in  consideration 
of  its  bulk  and  importance,  to  be  indicated 
by  a  tenpenny  nail,  while  its  bifurcations, 
trif  urcations,  quadrif  urcations  are  marked  by 
the  lecturing  little  demon — or  demonstrator 
— according  to  their  scale  of  magnitude,  with 
pins  vai*ying  from  the  size  of  the  large 
black-headed  variety  that  ladies  use  in  their 
toilet  to  that  minute  but  irritating  little 
article  with  which  some  washerwomen  con- 
spire to  prick  our  fingei'S  whenever  we  unfold 
a  fresh-washed  shirt.  The  demonstration  is 
carried  out  with  scientific  thoroughness,  and 
leaves  you  without  any  excuse  for  ignorance 
as  to  the  plan  which  has  been  pursued  by 
Nature  in  the  innervation  of  the  human 
leg.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  when 
delivered  in  the  conscientious  fashion  to 
which  I  can  testify  in  my  own  case,  you  are 
left  with  a  most  perfect  diagram  of  the 
course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  traced  out  upon 


the  shrink uig  tablets  of  your  brain  as  clearly 
and  sharply  as  on  the  plate  of  an  anatomical 
treatise — with  a  solid  ache  for  its  trunk,  and  its 
burning  and  throbbing  pain-branches  taper- 
ing off  into  a  myriad  little  quivering  sprays 
of  agony.  To  give  the  imps  their  due  they 
do  understand  how  to  perform  a  demonstra- 
tion in  anatomy.  I  had  a  far  more  distinct 
notion  of  what  I  may  call  the  neural  geo- 
graphy of  the  human  body  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  sport  and  quitted  the 
playground  than  I  had  ever  had  before.  I 
suppose  toD  that  thei'e  was  humour  in  their 
performance  :  indeed  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
very  superior  specimen  of  the  humorous,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  highest  kind  of  humour  is 
that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  fount  of  tears. 

It  is  too  early — it  is  always  too  early  until 
the  cricket  season  is  actually  at  an  end — to 
pronounce  iii>on  the  effect  of  any  important 
altei'ation  in  the  rules  ;  and  the  **  five  balls  an 
over  "  rule  is  an  innovation  which  ought  to  be 
tested  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  on  every  de- 
scription of  ground,  and  under  eveYy  variety  ef 
conditions  as  regards  the  score  of  each  side  in 
its  first  innings,  before  we  can  say  exactly  how 
it  will  work.  But  on  the  face  of  it,  it  must 
tell  against  the  bowler  if  at  all,  and  to  that 
extent  it  seems  a  change  of  doubtful  wisdom 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  this 
game.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  not  ostensibly 
aimed  at  the  bowler — being  designed  only, 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  saving  of  time  and  the 
prevention  of  draws — is  not  a  fact  of  much 
importance.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  shorten  matches,  a^  it  may  well  be,  the 
desired  object  ought  to  be  attempted  by 
some  other  means  than  such  as  tends  to 
weaken  tliat  side  of  the  game  which  but  a 
little  while  ago,  at  any  rate,  was  supposed  to 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  being  strengthened. 
It  smacks,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  some- 
what of  inconsistency  that  within  a  few  years 
after  the  actual  mooting  of  a  proposal  to 
widen  the  wickets  so  as  to  give  the  bowler  a 
better  chance  against  the  batsman,  we  should 
actually  be  increasing  the  strain  on  the 
energies  of  the  former  for  no  better  reason 
than  a  desire  to  ''hurry  up"  and  get  matches 
finished  quicker.  The  contention  that  the 
bowler,  especially  the  fast  bowler,  will  not 
be  a  loser  by  the  new  rule  appears  to  me  to 
be  quite  untenable.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  longer  rest  which  he  gains  between  the 
overs  will  make  up  to  him  for  his  extra 
exertion — an  amusing  arithmetical  fallacy 
which  can  only  deceive  those  who  forget 
that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  these 
pauses  will  in  anv  sriven  space  of  time  ^sav 
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an  hour)  balance  the  increase  in  their  length, 
while  the  bowler  will  f  uHher  be  a  clear  loser 
of  that  extra  number  of  rests  which  he  would 
have  had  while  the  field  were  changing  places, 
when  that  operation  repeated  itself  one-fifth 
more  times  within  the  hour.  As  to  the 
t>tatement  that  the  new  rule  will  infinitesim- 
al ly  favour  the  bowler  on  a  bad  wicket  and 
the  batsman  on  a  good  one,  the  second  ad- 
vantage is  certainly  moi*e  apparent  than  the 
first.  To  have  to  bowl  a  fifth  ball  after 
having  been  hit  four  times  to  the  ropes  is  a 
duty  of  which  every  bowler  will  appreciate 
the  unpleasantness.  To  be  allowed  to  bowl 
a  fifth  ball  after  having  **  established  a  funk  " 
with  the  other  four  will  be  an  occasionally 
valuable  privilege  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  often  enough  with  most 
bowlers  to  reconcile  them  to  the  other 
aspect  of  the  new  obligation. 

"  What  constitutes  the  'creeps'  ?"  to  throw 
a  famous  poetic  question  into  a  slightly 
diflerent  form.  What  was  the  secret  of  the 
Fat  Boy  in  I*ickhctck,  and  how  may  it  be  ac- 
quired by  the  author  of  the  "  dreadful  *'  f 
For  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  secret  de- 
velopment of  the  "  creepy-story  "  business 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  of  methods.  It  may  be 
that  method  has  not  very  much  to  do  with 
it,  and  that  a  natui'al  gift  for  the  gruesome 
bestowed  upon  few,  availeth  more  than  art. 
Whatever  the  cause  (which  also,  by  the  by, 
may  be  personal  to  myself),  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  professional  blood-curdler  much 
more  often  leaves  my  blood  flowing  at  its 
normal  rate  of  speed  and  fibrinous  consist- 
ency, than  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  that 
whei-e  formerly  I  crept  I  now  creep  not  at 
alL  What — if  it  be  not  a  purely  subjective 
one — is  the  reason  of  this  ?  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  had  a  really  good  shudder — a 
single  refreshing  lill  of  ice-cold  water  down 
the  spinal  column  since  the  late  lamented 
M.  Lefanu  quitted  this  earthly  scene — the 
only 'writer  of  the  kind  of  liteiuture,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  (with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  the  unknown  author  of  a  certain  story 
entitled,  I  think,  "  Cousin  Anastasius,"  in 
the  far-back  piges  of  J/ouse/iold  U'orcls)^  who 
had  caught  anything  of  the  Poesque  trick.  A 
recent  volume  of  **cuidlers"  has  been  highly 
commended  by  certain  critics  in  the  press. 
I  have  tried  with  every  desire  to  be  appalled 
by  it,  but  if  I  were  asked  whether  it  gave 
me  tremors,  I  should  honestly  have  to 
leply  that  it  has  signally  failed  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  story  of  "  spirit  possession " 
which    is  very  well   for  you    if    you    are 


an  Esoteric  Buddhist— only  then  it  wouldn't 
fiighten  you  —  but  will  never  wash,  I 
feel  convinced,  in  the  Western  world.  And 
there  is  another  entitled  **  Dog  or  Demon," 
which  is  certainly  a  dismal  treatise  enough 
to  cause  one's  fell  of  hair  to  rouse  and  stir  a.s 
life  were  in't.  But  not  my  fell :  It  no 
more  roused  and  stirred  than  the  judgeK 
horse-hair  at  the  touch  of  the  black  cap. 
I  didn't  believe  in  that  dog  a  bit.  He  wa^ 
not  to  be  mentioned  along  with — not  in  the 
same  spectral  Zoo  so  to  speak  ^vith — that 
delightful  phantom  monkey  whom  the  hero 
of  one  of  M.  Lefaim's  last  stories  saw  for 
the  fii'sb  time  in  a  midnight  omnibus,  his 
sole  travelling  companion,  squatting  in  one 
of  the  corner  seats  next  the  conductor,  wliile 
he  himself  was  sitting  dozing  at  the  further 
end  of  the  'bus,  and  who  never  quits  him 
until  he  diives  the  haunted  wretc^h  to  suicide. 
That  monkey  was  a  convincing  and  a  creepy 
monkey — but  a  dog.  In  the  fii-st  place, 
no  true  lover  of  the  canine  race — and  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  one  who  is  not— 
would  mind  being  haunted  by  a  dog.  He 
would  like  it,  and  would  make  friends  with 
the  animal,  and  chuckle  at  having  escaped 
the  license  duty.  In  the  next  place — but  it 
is  needless  to  labour  a  point,  which  after  all 
must  be  impossible  to  prove — if  a  spectre 
fails  to  appal  you  he  fails,  and  it  is  not  much 
good  in  inquiiiug  whether  it  is  your  fault  or 
the  spectre's.  If  you  are  polite  you  will 
take  the  whole  blame  of  the  failui*e  upon 
your  prosaic  and  unimaginative  self ;  but 
the  spectre  it  he  is  a  ".spook"  of  good 
sense  and  self-i-espect  will  lose  no  time  in 
taking  himself  off. 

In  spite  however  of  the  demon  dog  having 
fallen  so  fiat,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
future  is  with  the  lower-animal  ghost  rather 
than  with  the  human  apparition.  Perhaps 
the  Psychical  Society  have  taken  the  fun  out 
of  the  ghost  story  of  the  old-fashioned  kind ; 
but  whether  or  no,  it  can  'not  be  made  to  go 
in  these  days  in  any  but  a  master's  hand. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  supposed  narrator  of 
the  story  laboriously  endeavoinrs  to  impress 
you  with  such  a  conception  of  his  own 
character  as  may  make  you  feel  that  any- 
thing which  convinces  him  ought  to  convince 
you.  Sometimes  he  is  a  doctor — ^the  very 
man  who  is  most  familiar  with  the  tricks 
that  the  senses  may  play  on  the  imagination, 
and  therefore  the  least  likely  to  become  the 
victim  of  mere  optical  illusions.  Or  again, 
he  is  a  hard-beaded,  cynical  lawyer,  ti-ained 
by  his  long  experience  of  fools  and  knaves 
to  know  how  easily  man  may  be  deceived, 
and  how  ready  kei^io  p^aetise  deceit  upon 
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his  fellows.  But  whether  doctor,  lawyer 
or  what  not,  he  is  always  a  sceptic  by  con- 
viction and  habit,  and  moreover — ^this  is  in- 
variable— the  ghost-seer  who  is  going  to 
tell  you  his  plain  tale  disclaims  any  sort  of 
literary  ability  whatsoever.  It  follows 
partly  from  this  and  partly  from  a  certain 
morbid  reserve  which  afflicts  all  ghosts  seen 
in  ghost  stories,  that  he  is  most  reluctant  to 
tell  you  the  story  at  all.  His  reluctance 
indeed  is  in  some  cases  almost  painful,  and 
the  reader  feels  a  positive  delicacy  about 
prying  into  secrets  which  it  apparently  costs 
the  narrator  so  distressing  an  effort  to  recall 
He  is  "strongly  urged  by  his  friends,"  he 
hays,  "  to  give  to  the  world  " — ghost-seeing 
apparently  produces  much  the  same  effect  on 
a  man's  friends  as  verse-scribbling — **the 
history  of  the  painful  episode  which,"  <kc, 
and  much  against  his  will  he  has  at  last 
consented.  But  these  well-meant  attempts 
to  impress  the  reader  impi*es8  him  no  longer. 
Instead  of  hanging  breathless  and  awe- 
stricken  on  the  story  which  is  thus  being 
wrung  from  these  unwilling  lips,  the  reader 
with  difficulty  suppresses  a  smile  at  the 
thought  of  the  number  of  times  he  has  heard 
the  same  thing  before.  "  No,"  he  says  to 
himself,  "  it  is  too  thin.  This  sceptical 
lawyer,  this  doubting  doctor,  I  have  met  too 
many  times  before.  So  far  from  being  what 
they  represent  themselves,  I  believe  them  to 
be  men  of  unbounded  credulity.  I  suspect 
the  doctor  of  being  a  spiritualist,  and  the 
lawyer  of  believing  in  the  Tichborne  claim- 
ant." Their  ghost  story  in  consequence 
gains  nothing  at  all  in  credit  from  their 
])ersonal  character,  and  has  to  depend  solely 
on  its  natural  verisimilitude  for  its  effect  on 
the  reader.  And  this  verisimilitude  some- 
how or  other  is  not  great.  The  modern 
phantom-maker  either  overdoes  the  transcen- 
dental side  of  the  matter,  or  he  sticks  too 
closely  to  the  old-fashioned  Mrs.  Kadcliffe 
business.  One  does  not  know  which  is  the 
worse  mistaka  Clanking  chains  and  other 
such  spectral  properties  have  of  course  had 
their  day ;  ghosts  who  pit-a-pat  with  their  feet 
on  the  terraces  of  country  houses ;  ghosts  who 
are  heard  washing  their  hands,  as  the  poet 
says,  "  with  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible 
water  "  in  dressing-rooms  adjoining  haunted 
chambers ;  ghosts  who  blow  out  candles  on 
the  stairs ;  ghosts  who  smile  and  roll  their 
eyes  from  the  canvases  of  old  family  por- 
traits, behind  which  of  course  there  turns 
out  to  be  an  unsuspected  spiral  staircase, 
"  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
masonry,  and  leading  to,"  &c. ;  ghosts  who 
lij^t  up  the  windows  of  long-deserted  rooms 


in  ancient  mansions,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
villagers ;  ghosts  (female)  clad  in  white,  with 
a  stain  of  crimson  on  the  breast ;  ghosts 
(male)  of  the  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean 
period,  middle-aged,  with  a  peaked,  slightly 
gi'izzled  beard,  and  gi'ave  melancholy  eyes ; 
ghosts  who  breathe  on  the  cheeks  of  sleepers, 
lightly  and  yet  in  a  manner  quite  distinguish- 
able from  an  ordinary  "  infernal  draught "  ; 
ghosts  who  do  nothing  particular  but  make 
the  occupants  of  haunted  rooms  undefinably 
uncomfortable,  and  cause  them  to  wake 
saddenly  in  the  Light  with  "the  feeling, 
how  produced  I  cannot  explain,  but  strong, 
overmastering,  irresistible,  no  more  to  be 
doubted  or  questioned  than  the  consciousness 
of  my  own  existence,  that  there  was  SOME 
ONE  (in  capitals)  sitting  (in  italics)  bi/  the 
side  of  the  bed  " — to  all  these  ghosts  it  may 
be  kindly  but  firmly  notified  that  they  need 
not  apply.  But  in  declining  their  services 
and  repudiating  their  ancient  and  discredited 
properties,  the  seeker  after  the  awful  need 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  instead  of 
spectres  who  palpitate  too  much  with  actu- 
ality, giving  us  vague,  impersonal,  inconceiv- 
able phantoms  of  whom  we  are  not  sure 
whether  they  are  the  simulacra  of  themselves 
or  the  actual  bodies  of  somebody  else.  What 
we  want  is  the  ghost  who  is  neither  a  piece 
of  mechanism  nor  a  strip  of  hazy  mind-mist. 
The  ghost  of  what  may  be  called  the  "middle 
period  "of  ghost  stories  hit  this  happy 
mean.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  old  days,  a 
mei^  scooped  turnip  with  a  lighted  candle 
stuck  in  its  interior,  nor  was  he  like  the 
spook  of  the  present  era,  "defecated  to  a 
pure  transparency."  He  lived  and  mixed 
among  us,  and  sat,  if  he  did  not  eat,  at  our 
tables.  He  did  not  depend  upon  haunted 
rooms  or  historic  and  unpunished  murders 
like  his  predecessors ;  nor  did  he,  like  his 
successors,  postulate  in  those  who  are  to  bo 
appalled  by  him  a  previous  course  of  Madame 
Blavatzky  and  Mr.  Sinnett.  He  would 
have  turned  up  his  phantasmal  nose  at 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  and  "  gin  he  had  met  an 
*  astral  body '  "  would  have  made  very  short 
work  of  him.  But  this  revenant  has,  I  fear, 
departed,  never  to  return. 


Many  young  men  not  perhaps  of  "  gi'oat 
possessions"  in  the  matter  of  intelligence, 
but  still  decently  equipped  therein,  have  gone 
away  exceeding  sorrowful  from  the  presence 
of  examiners  by  reason  of  their  inability  to 
remember  facts,  dates,  names,  and  what-not 
else,  of  which  they  imagined  themselves  to 
be  thoroughly  masters  when  they  took  their 
seat  at  the  fatal  table.     Some  of  these  un- 
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fortunates,  no  doubt — if  indeed  unfortunate 
they  be — will  contrive  by  dint  of  artificial 
systems  of  mnemonics  and  other  devices  to 
scrape  through  on  a  future  occasion ;  but 
these  are  the  milder  cases  of  unretentive 
memory.  The  worse  cases  I  believe  to  be 
incurable,  or  at  any  i-ate  not  to  admit  of 
such  a  cure  as  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  ci*ammer  and  the  examiner,  though  it 
may  well  be  suf^cient  for  every  rational 
purpose  of  life.  That  last  consideration 
however  has  nothing  to  do  of  course  with 
the  examination  system.  The  youth  who 
cannot  stow  away  as  many  facts  in  his  brain 
as  another  youth  will  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  his  intellectual  inferior — especially  if  the 
latter  gets  an  appointment  which  the  former 
has  missed  by  reason  of  the  deficiency ;  and 
he  will  perhaps  have  to  put  up  with  much 
chatf  from  his  relations,  particularly  from 
such  as  are  young  and  of  the  female  sex.  He 
will  probably  look  with  envy  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  man  who  was  always  ready  at 
any  hour  of  any  day  to  submit  himself  to  a 
vivd  voce  examination,  and  *'  answer  the  most 
recondite  questions  on  history  with  extreme 
exactitude."  On  being  requested  to  do  so, 
"  he  favoured  us,"  says  the  recorder  of  his 
prowess,  "with  abstracts  of  the  lives  of 
Julius  CiBsar,  Henry  VII.,  Charles  II.,  and 
Elizabeth,"  and  there  was  apparently  any 
amount  more  "  where  that  came  from."  You 
could  7iot  '*  stump  him,"  try  what  you  would. 
Is  our  repeatedly  ploughed  and  despairing 
youth  curious  to  know  who  this  mnemosynary 
wonder  is  1  He  is  an  inmate  of  Earlswood 
Asylum,  where  he  was  visited  among  many 
other  patients  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson,  from 
whose  interesting  account  I  have  quoted. 
His  memory  is  prodigious,  says  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, though  "  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  acting 
rationally."  He  has  however  a  sense  of  the 
humorous,  if  at  least  the  confusion  of  persons 
into  which  he  occasionally  lapses — such  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  moons  of  Caesar  " 
and  the  "  twenty-three  wounds  "  of  Jupiter — 
are,  as  his  watchful  observer  suggested  they 
may  be,  intentional.  But  if  he  has  a  sense 
of  humour,  it  is  the  only  sense  he  has ;  for 
the  rest,  he  is  himself  a  stroke  of  the  grimmest 
humour  that  Nature,  determined  one  day  to 
have  some  fun  with  the  historians^  has  ever 
perpetrated.  Swift  would  have  delighted  in 
the  experience  if  it  had  come  in  his  way,  and 
would  have  enriched  the  Voyage  to  Lapata 
with  the  ironical  reflections  which  it  suggests. 
Seriously  considered  however,  it  abounds 
in  matter  for  reflection,  and  is  (like  the 
"octrine  of  the  Article  on  Salvation  by 
aith  Alone)  "  very    full    of    comfort " — 


especially  for  people  with  bad  memoiies.  It 
goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion — suggested  by 
the  curious  malady  of  "aphasia,"  for  instance, 
which  may  co-exist,  I  believe,  with  perfect 
command  of  the  ratiocinative  powers — that 
the  faculty  of  memory  is  associat€Ml  with 
cerebral  f mictions  essentially  distinct  from, 
and  apparently  inferior  to,  those  which  are 
concerned  with  the  reasoning  processes.  And 
this  I  think  (and  hope)  has  a  disagreeable 
import  for  people  with  good  memories.  For 
although,  of  course,  it  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  a  powerful  memory  is  in  itself  a 
high  intellectual  gift,  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed— on  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
celebrated  instances — that  it  is  so  unifoim 
an  accompaniment  of  the  highest  intellectual 
capacity  as  almost  to  imply  by  its  mere 
presence  the  co-existence  of  such  capacity. 
It  would  be  a  comfort  to  think  that  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  idea,  and 
that,  for  example,  Macaulay^s  alleged  ability 
to  repeat  a  column  or  a  page,  or,  while  we 
are  about  it,  let  us  say  the  whole  advertise- 
ment sheet  of  a  newspaper  after  a  single 
perusal,  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  ability 
to  WTite  the  History  or  the  Essays  thau 
Pitt's  power  of  consuming  port  had  to  do 
with  his  statesmanship.  The  historian  and 
essayist  no  doubt  pei-formed  his  bidlliant 
litei'ary  feat  with  gi-eater  ease  to  himself, 
just  as  the  fine  old  Tory  liquor  may  have 
done  its  part  in  heartening  up  the  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm ;  but  that  was  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  service  rendered  in 
either  case.  And,  since  I  am  on  the  subject 
of  bad  memories,  I  will  go  so  far  to  say  in 
the  name  of  those  who  have  to  submit  to  the 
reproach  that  "  things  go  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other  " — surely  a  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  penetrated  and 
permeated  with  new  ideas — that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  good  memory  is  to  many  people  a 
doubtful  blessing.  These  are  they  who 
neglect  the  advice  of  that  well-known  and 
venerated  man  of  letters  whose  last  word  of 
counsel  to  a  disciple  was,  "  Always  verify 
your  quotations."  There  is  no  writer  so 
inaccuiute  as  your  writer  who  fancies 
his  memory.  Considering  too  how  much 
more  valuable  on  the  whole  is  the  art  of 
judicious  forgetting,  and  how  many  moie 
things  which  one  daily  hears  form  a  fitter 
material  for  the  practice  of  that  art  than  for 
the  exercise  of  the  mnemonic  faculty,  one 
feels  moved  at  times  to  a  sincere  commisera- 
tion for  those  whom  a  certain  perverse 
tenacity  of  the  cerebral  tentacles  condemns 
to  carry  a  vast  amount  of  useless  intellectual 
lumber  to  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MRS.    HYNKINS'S   OPINION. 

,  HE  rescue  party  had  started 
upon  their  Tenturesome 
expedition  some  seven 
hours  when  Mrs.  Hyn- 
kins,  placidly  sewing  in 
her  accustomed  comer, 
heard  a  gentle  knock  at 
the  door,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  Edith  Eckersley. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  Miss  Eck'sley,"  said 
the  good  woman  briskly.  **  My  old  man  he's 
smokin'  a  segar  with  your  father,  and  I'm  all 
alone  this  afternoon.  Won't  ye  set  a  bitl " 
"  Thank  you,"  answered  the  visitor,  "  if  I 
shall  not  disturb  you.  I  came  down  because 
I  knew  that  papa  and  Mr.  Hynkins  were  to- 
gether, and  my  mother  and  sister — "  Mrs. 
Hynkins  gave  a  little  start,  and  pricked  her 
finger — "are  resting,  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  sit  alone  and  think  at  such  a  time  as  this." 
"  Very  bad  for  you,  indeed,"  said  the  hotel- 
keeper's  wife,  decidedly.  "I'm  right  glad 
to  see  ye,"  and  she  bustled  about,  placing 
her  visitor  in  the  most  comfortable  rocking- 
chair  she  could  find,  and  robbing  another 
chair  of  a  cushion  to  support  her  head ;  and 
finally,  obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  she  bent 
over  the  girl  and  kissed  her. 

"  Excuse  the  liberty  of  an  old  woman,  my 
dear,"  said  the  little  woman,  apologetically, 
"  but  you  looked  so  lonelike  and  forlorn, 
that  I  felt  a  call  to  do  it.  You  don't  mind?" 
"  Mind ! "  exclaimed  Edith,  the  tears  start- 
ing to  her  eyes.  "  Your  kind  sympathy  is 
more  comforting  than  I  can  express.  How 
fortunate  we  have  all  been  to  find  such  true 
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friends  here.  I  cannot  think  what  papa 
would  do  without  Mr.  Hynkins ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
you.  When  I  am  with  mamma  and  May," 
Edith  went  on,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have  to  be  as 
calm  and  as  cheerful  as  I  can,  for  they  are 
both  so  much  upset,  that  if  I  were  to  appear 
at  all  anxious  or  depressed,  I  don't  know 
what  would  happen.  Of  course,"  she  added 
hastily,  "you  must  not  think  that  I  mind 
doing  this  in  the  least.  But,  sometimes  I 
get  tired  of  saying  things  I  do  not  mean,  with  a 
cheerfulness  I  do  not  feel,  and  long  to  go  away 
and  have  a  good  cry.  Yet,  I  feel  that  if  I  once 
gave  way,  I  should  be  worse  than  anybody, 
for  I  am  very,  very  anxious.  Mrs.  Hynkins, 
do  you  think  there  is  really  much  hope  1 " 

Mrs.  Hynkins  laughed.  A  comfortable, 
cheery  laugh. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  a  ring  do 
you  really  suppose  could  whip  fifty  boys 
such  as  you  saw  this  morning,  with  Frank 
Houghton  to  take  'em  to  it  1  Bless  you  t 
Mark  Gait  an'  Dorsey,  an'  the  whole  gang 
of  'em,  will  jest  naterally  curl  up  like  a  bit 
of  burnin'  paper,  when  those  boys  pile  in." 

"  But  if  they  are  not  in  time  1 " 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Mrs.  Hynkins,  confidently, 
though  her  tone  was  not  quite  so  cheerful  as 
before.  "  Trust  Frank  to  fix  it.  The  ring 
daren't  make  play  on  Tom  too  soon.  But, 
look  ye  here,  Miss  Eck'sley,  don't  think  of 
that.  Can't  you  pictur'  the  time  the  boys 
arrive  1  Can't  you  see  'em  with  six-shooters 
out,  and  rifies  at  the  ready,  a  makin'  for 
that  town?  Can't  ye  see  Frank,  and  the 
!Major,  a  ridin'  in  side  by  side,  until  that  big 
bay  of  Frank's  gets  impatient  and  leaves 
every  one  behind,  and  his  master  goes  a 
sailin'    in   alone,    with  a  look  on   his   face 
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you've  never  seen,  young  lady,  straight  to 
the  prison,  where  they've  put  your  brother 
Tom]  Can't  you  see  his  great  fist  raised, 
and  come  a  crashin'  down  upon  that  door 
like  a  smith's  sledge  hammer,  a  bustin'  locks, 
and  bolts,  and  panels,  and  a  few  people's 
heads,  like  enough,  if  any  gets  in  the  way  ? 
Ah,  yes,  indeed,  Miss  Eck'sley,  Frank's  the 
man  for  a  business  of  this  kind.  Major 
Crawford,  he's  a  real  fine  gentleman,  and 
he  did  look  handsome  as  he  set  on  horseback 
beside  Frank  this  morning  ;  but  he  ain't  the 
ma7i.  Well,  there,  ye  won't  agree,  I  dessay, 
but  you  must  excuse  my  preference.  Frank's 
most  like  a  son  to  me,  and  I  runs  on  about 
him  like  an  old  nooney." 

"I  can  easily  understand  it,"  said  Edith  with 
a  bright  smile,  unaware  that  Mrs.  Hynkins's 
keen  little  black  eyes  were  glancing  at  her  with 
eager  scrutiny.  "  I  have  known  Frank,  my- 
self, since  he  was  fifteen,  and  I  think  that 
your  estimate  of  his  character  is  very  just." 

She  spoke  earnestly,  and  the  brightness 
which  was  in  her  eyes  when  she  began,  died 
away  before  the  end. 

"  Ah,  well,  there  are  some  folk,  you  know," 
Mrs,  Hynkins  went  on  in  a  seemingly  absent 
manner,  "  who  think  him  jest  a  common  sort 
of  stockman  ;  who  suppose  he's  spent  his  four 
years  on  the  Frontier  like  the  rest,  a  makin' 
money,  and  a  ridin'  and  a  fencin'  and  a 
brandin',  and  such  like.  It's  nateral,  of 
course,  that  folk  should  have  this  idea  who 
haven't  lived  near  him  all  the  time  ;  but  it's 
the  biggest  mistake  !  To  realize  what  Frank 
has  done,  you  should  have  seen  the  country 
roiind  here  four  year  ago.  Talk  of  the  ring 
at  Carita  I  It  were  nothin'  at  all  to  the  ring 
in  Toros,  when  Frank  were  a  tenderfoot,  fresh 
from  the  old  country.  See  what  happened 
to  poor  Charley  Winthrop,  May's  father — " 

"  What  did  happen  ? "  said  Edith  quickly. 
**  I  never  heard." 

"  You  have  not !  Ah,  well,  it's  'most  too 
sad  a  story  for  me  to  tell  to-day.  He  was  a 
good  man,  hasty  in  temper,  who  wouldn't 
stand  foolin'  from  any  one.  He  made  bad 
enemies  among  the  Toros  ring,  and  one  day," 
— Mrs.  Hynkins  lowered  her  voice — "  he  were 
found  dead — dead  on  the  floor  of  his  own 
ranche,  and  no  one  knew  who'd  done  it. 
There  were  guesses  made,  shrewd  guesses, 
but  proof  there  was  none.  The  only  person 
about  the  ranche  at  the  time  was  a  Mexican, 
and  he  lay  dead  too,  beside  his  master.  Ay,  a 
viler  bit  of  business  were  never  done,  and 
the  ring  swelled  very  big  about  it.  But, 
thank  the  Lord,  we'd  a  man  of  the  right 
spirit  with  us  to  save  the  settlement.  Frank, 
it  was,  who  first  found  out  what  had  happened, 


and  he  was  terrible  cut  up,  for  he  loved 
Charley  Winthrop  dearly.  I  well  remember 
how  he  looked  that  night,  when  he  came  in 
to  Toros.  He  wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  eat, 
but  he  got  my  husband  aside,  and  they  talked 
and  compacted  together  a  plan  ;  and  then 
Frank  takes  a  snack,  and  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  away  he  rides  all  night,  a  seein'  different 
folk ;  and  all  the  next  day,  without  stoppin' 
for  rest  or  food.  And  the  ring  here  at  Toros 
had  little  idea  what  a  foe  they  had  in  that 
young  Englishman.  For  the  result  of  all  his 
ridin'  was,  that  about  midnight,  on  the  second 
day,  a  crowd  of  forty  men  rode  quietly  into 
town,  and,  after  a  big  scrimmage,  lodged 
every  last  man  in  it  in  prison.  Then  my 
husband,  he  was  'lected  judge,  and  there 
were  a  little  business  done  that  had  wanted 
doin'  a  very  tidy  while." 

Mrs.  Hynkins  paused  to  chuckle  complac- 
ently, Edith  was  a  little  perplexed. 

"  What  kind  of  business  1 " 

"Hangin',  my  dear,"  was  the  tranquil 
reply.  "Lord,  how  ignorant  you  English 
people  are !  I  suppose  it  comes  from  you 
havin'  seen  so  little  of  Western  life.  Ycn 
hangin',"  she  repeated  with  a  pleasant  em- 
phasis which  made  Edith  shudder.  "  Gettin' 
quit  of  a  set  o'  scoundrels  by  the  route  most 
distasteful  to  themselves  and  comfortin'  to 
the  feelin's  of  their  neighbours.  Ten  were 
strung  the  day  following  their  captiu^; 
fifteen  were  given  twenty  four  hours  notice 
to  clear  out  of  town ;  and  five  more  were  told 
that  we  had  no  use  for  'em,  and  they'd 
better  git  at  a  conveniently  early  date,  which 
they  did  within  a  week,  Tom's  friend,  Mark 
Gait,  being  one  of  them.  Yes,  that  was  the 
first  bit  of  work  Fi-ank  took  in  hand  when 
he  came  to  this  country  four  years  ago,  and 
a  great  work  it  was.  There  ain't  a  quieter 
spot  anywheres  now,  than  Toros.  I  suppose 
it  shocks  you,  all  this.  You  wonder  how  I, 
a  woman,  kin  looked  pleased.  Ah,  Miss 
Eck'sley,  you  don't  know  what  Western 
life's  like  yet,  and  how  hard  it  makes  either 
woman  or  man  who  lives  it  many  years. 
You  might  have  wondered  why  Major  Craw- 
ford couldn't  rouse  the  men  this  morning. 
Did  ye  see  his  face  when  he  went  into  the 
saloon  1  You  did  ?  Ah,  well,  he  was  smilin' 
I  think,  actually  smilin'  at  you.  It  ain't  a 
man  who  kin  8mile  at  such  a  time  that  West- 
ern men  will  follow.  Did  you  see  Frank's 
face  1  He  weren't  smilin',  was  he  1  ^o  ; 
an'  it  were  no  smiling  business  that  had  to 
be  done,  but  grim  as  death,  and  grim  the 
man  must  be  who  would  lead  them  West- 
ern men.  Hemember,  a  ring,  such  as 
Frank   corralled   four    years  ago,  such     as 
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he'll  corral  to-day,  carries  on  its  games  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  bust-up  comes. 
They  collect  taxes,  and  keep  'em,'  get  money 
every  way  they  can  but  by  honest  work  ; 
intimidate  quiet  folk  so  that  they  kin  hardly 
call  their  souls  their  own;  kill  their 
enemies,  whenever  they've  a  mind,  for 
iiothin',  as  they  killed  Charley ;  and  get 
official  position  in  the  territory  by  mean 
ways  and  lots  of  trucklin',  so  that  no  law- 
yer can  touch  'em  with  a  ten  foot  pole. 
And  there's  simply  nothing  that  they'd 
stop  at.  Violence  and  murder  croppin'  up 
everywhere,  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand 
out  as  straight  as  a  horse's  ear." 

"  Oh  !  horrible,"  exclaimed  Edith.  "  Please 
don't  tell  me  any  more  about  it.  Whero 
were  Mi*s.  Winthrop  and  May  when  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  Itilled  1 " 

"  By  a  lucky  chance  they  were  a-stayin' 
with  me.  It  was  a  terrible  business  breakin' 
the  news  to  'em.  And  the  worst  was  that 
they  were  dreadful  poor,  for  Charley  had  sold 
his  sheep  for  cash  a  few  days  before,  and  this 
money  had  been  stolen  by  his  murderers.  We 
got'em  back  to  Boston,  though — Charley's  na- 
tive place — very  soon,  thanks  to  Frank  again." 

"  What  did  he  do  f " 

"  Paid  their  fares  and  got  a  party  of  boys 
to  escort  the  coach  as  far  as  Las  Animas,  the 
last  place  then  reached  by  the  railway ;  all 
this  bein'  out  of  his  own  pocket.  We  had  a 
subscription  of  course,  but  Frank  would  not 
take  a  cent  back,  and  the  money  was  sent  on 
to  help  'em  along  until  Mis'  Winthrop  could 
get  something  to  do.  Yes,  that  was  Frank 
all  over.  How  quiet  he  was  about  it,  too ! 
and  how  mad  he'd  be  if  he  knew  I'd  been 
tellin'  you.  Not  many  would  ha'  guessed 
that  he  had  it  in  him.  I  should  never  have 
known  the  soft  side  of  his  natur'  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  what  he  did  the  first  time  he  were 
out  in  the  snow  with  sheep.  I  don't  think 
he'd  been  here  more  than  a  month,  for  he 
come  late  in  the  year.  We  owned  a  thousand 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  Frank,  having  nothing 
to  do,  took  charge  of  'em.  They  weren't  in 
first-rate  condition  to  begin  with,  and  he 
bein'  ignorant  didn't  make  'em  any  better. 
Consequently  when  the  snow  come  a  lot 
of  'em  dropped  on  the  way  home.  I'll  never 
forget  that  night.  Frank  got  home  about 
five,  after  bein'  in  the  snow  ten  hours.  The 
storm  had  stopped  and  the  stars  were  out, 
but  a  nasty  wind  was  pilin'  up  the  drifts,  and 
the  cold  was  cruel.  *  Left  many  behind  1 ' 
says  Jeremiah.  'About  twenty,'  Frank 
answers  quietly.  My  husband  looked  a  bit 
set  back,  for  Frank  spoke  as  if  it  were 
nothin'.     'Are   they  near  herel'    he   says. 


*  No,  a  mile  away,  most  of  them.  I  could 
not  get  them  to  travel  against  the  wind,  and 
I*  couldn't  carry  twenty.'  This  was  a  fact 
of  course,  so  my  husband  he  says  no  more. 
Presently  Frank  eats  his  supper  and  goes 
into  the  kitchen.  When  I  went  in  a  minute 
later  he  weren't  in  the  house.  'Je'miah,' 
I    says,    '  he's    gone    after    those    j^e^icos.^ 

*  Nonsense,'  answers  my  husband.  *  He's 
in  his  right  mind,  and  knows  that  the  cold 
would  kill  him.' 

"  Well,  to  cut  it  short,  Frank  had  gone, 
got  them  lambs  together  somehow,  druv  'em 
until  they  all  lay  down  again,  and  then, 
takin'  'em  up  two  at  a  time,  he  jest  walked 
to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  to  the  corral,  until 
every  last  one  of  'em  was  layin'  safe  and 
warm  beside  its  mother.  He  would  have  no 
help,  and  sent  Je'miah  home  when  he  went 
to  look  for  him,  but  when  he  came  in  at 
midnight  he  dropped  on  the  doorstep,  and  we 
thought  he  was  dead  in  real  truth.  I  asked 
him  afterwards  why  he  done  it,  and  risked  his 
life  so  bad  for  the  sake  of  lambs  not  worth  a 
dollar  a  head.  He  smiled  at  me  in  his  quiet 
way,  and  answered  brisk  and  short-like — 

"  *  They  feel  the  cold  as  much  as  the  finest 
merino.  Could  I  sleep  in  a  warm  bed  with 
twenty  creatures  who  had  been  under  my 
care  freezing  to  death  in  the  snow)  It 
would  be  absurd  ! ' 

"  Poor  Frank,  he  told  me  once  that  he 
wouldn't  ha'  minded  if  he'd  taken  a  false 
step  in  a  drift  that  night  and  never  got  home 
himself.  But  dear,  dear,  dear,  how  dreadful 
I  do  harp  on  the  one  string.  Ain't  you 
'most  bored  to  death,  Miss  Eck'sley  1 " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  girl  earnestly  ;  "  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  told  me  this.  I  can 
understand  now  why  Frank's  face  is  so  grave 
and  sad;  it  used  to  puzzle  me  very  much 
before.  How  dreadfully  hard  Western  life 
must  be.  But,  Mrs.  Hynkins,"  she  con- 
tinued thoughtfully,  "you  surprise  me  by 
saying  that  Frank  courted  the  possible  fate 
of  his  sheep.  What  do  you  mean  1  Surely 
he  is  not  of  a  morKid  or  misanthropical 
disposition.  I  always  thought  him  to  be  a 
man  of  particularly  well-balanced  mind  and 
steady,  sober  judgment." 

"  You  are  jest  about  right  there,"  said  the 
hotel-keeper's  wife  promptly.  "  But  what  I 
stated  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  It  is  real 
queer,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
often  a  crooked  path  leads  a  man  to  his  best 
work.  For  four  years  no  injustice  could  be 
pointed  to  in  this  country  but  Frank  would 
go  fur  it,  and  make  an  end  of  it,  or  know  the 
reason  why.  No  danger  or  hard,  thankless 
work,  or  the  cussin'  of  his  friends,  made  him 
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leave  anything  or  anybody  alone  if  wrong 
had  been  done.  He  ain't  the  least  bit  of  a 
desperado  either,  though  I  thought  he  would 
be  one  time,  for  he  was  jest  hot  on  gettin' 
near  to  death  if  there  were  the  smallest 
excuse  or  opportunity.  The  reason  of  it, 
Miss  Eck'sley  1  Ah  !  the  reason's  simple 
enough.  I  guessed  it  soon  after  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  ;  I  knew  it  before 
long,  for  he  had  a  fever  through  the  exposure 
and  overexertion  of  that  night  in  the  snow, 
and  was  delerious.  Hour  after  hour  I've 
heard  him  talk  about  this  person  and  that, 
and  when  he  got  worse  of  one  only.  A 
girL  I  judge  he'd  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
but  found  she  did  not  care.  But  I  never 
knew  any  of  the  circumstances,  for  Frank 
ain't  a  man  to  question  on  such  a  subject. 
But  I  knew  then  what  made  him  turn  so 
grim.  His  heart  were  broken,  and  he  wished 
to  die.  But,  mind  ye,  he  was  very  quiet 
about  it  all  himself,  and  even  when  he  was 
ravin'  in  his  delerium  he  never  blamed  the 
girl.  Yet  /  don't  doubt  but  what  she  was 
badly  to  blame,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Hynkins  stopped  speaking  abruptly, 
and  bent  over  her  sewing,  not  looking  at  her 
companion. 

"  I  think  that  is  rather  a  hasty  conclusion 
to  draw,"  said  Edith,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

Mrs.  Hynkins  examined  her  work  intently, 
with  a  critical  air.  "  Maybe,  maybe.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  judge  without  knowin'  all 
the  facts.  But  how  the  girl  Frank  cared  for 
could  help  knowin'  what  his  feelings  were 
long  before  he  up  and  spoke  'em,  I  fail  to 
imagine.  And  if  she  did,  she'd  no  right  to  let 
him  go  on  a  thinkin'  he  might  hope,  and  then 
get  up  and  serve  him  with  a  cool  *  no,  thank- 
you  ! '  I  say  it  was  a  cruel  thing  ;  and  unless 
anybody  kin  tell  me  of  some  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  I  say  it  was  a  wicked  thing." 

Mrs.  Hynkins  paused  again,  this  time 
glancing  sharply  at  her  listener.  Edith  was 
leaning  forward  in  the  rocking-chair,  resting 
her  head  on  her  hand.  Her  face  wore  an 
expression  which  puzzled  Mrs.  Hynkins. 
There  was  no  annoyance  in  it,  no  blush  of 
self-consciousness ;  she  met  the  keen  look 
without  evincing  the  least  uneasiness. 
Yet  Mrs.  Hynkins  did  not  feel  that  her  words 
had  been  without  effect,  for  the  girl's  eyes 
were  very  sad,  and  her  mouth  compressed  as 
if  with  pain.  When  she  spoke,  however,  her 
words  were  far  from  being  what  Mrs. 
Hynkins's  experience  of  young  persons  of  her 
own  sex  would  have  led  her  to  expect. 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  I  know 
the  girl  you  speak  of,"  Edith  remarked 
quietly. 


For  the  second  time  that  evening  Mrs. 
Hyn^ns  pricked  her  finger. 

"The  circumstances  under  which  her  re- 
fusal of  Frank's  offer  was  given  wei*e  not 
very  peculiar." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I "  exclaimed  Mnj. 
Hynkins,  with  well  feigned  astonishmcDt. 
"  A  friend  of  yours  !  You  must  excuse  me 
speakin'  so  strong  then.  Miss  Eck'sley.  I 
didn't  know — that  is  I  couldn't  no  wavjv 
rightly  tell  that  my  criticism  was  applyin' 
to  some  one  known  to  you." 

Edith  smiled. 

"I  am  sure  you  did  not.  It  does  not 
matter  at  all ;  I  know  this  girl  well ;  what 
you  have  said  would  not  offend  her  in  the 
least.  But  I  should  like  to  say,"  Edith 
coloured  a  little  here,  and  her  voice  trembled 
with  its  earnestness,  "that  when  Frank 
cared  for  her  she  was  very  young,  only 
nineteen,  and  until  he  actually  told  her  what 
his  feelings  were  in  words,  she  had  no  idea, 
that  he  was  in  love  at  all.  I  assure  you  that 
this  is  true,  Mrs.  Hynkins.  She  has  told  me 
so— herself— since." 

"  Well,  well,  of  course  that  may  be  so," 
said  the  little  woman  doubtfully.  "  I  s'pose 
there  are  gells  in  England  who  know  nothiu' 
when  they're  nineteen.  We  have  none  in 
this  country.  But — why  ! — she  must  have 
known  less  than  nothing  !  Miss  Eck'sley, 
believe  me,  that  man  cared  for  her,  years  and 
years  before  he  came  out  here.  It  weren't 
no  suddent  idee  with  him.  It  were  a  very 
part  of  his  life,  aTid  when  it  was  torn  away, 
he  was  left  lost  and  half -crazed,  like  a  blind 
man  wanderin'  around  the  prairie." 

"  Oh  1  no,  no,  surely  he  did  not  suffer  so 
much  as  that."  Edith's  voice  was  tremulous 
with  pain. 

"  Hem,"  coughed  her  companion  dubiously, 
taking  a  grim  satisfaction  in  touching  the 
tender  spot  at  last ;  a  feeling  to  which  the 
best  of  women  are  liable,  if  they  believe  the 
pain  they  give  to  be  deserved.  "  Perhaps  my 
simil  weren't  a  very  good  one,  because  he 
didn't  mope  about  like  a  sick  monkey.  He 
jest  went  to  work  like  twenty  men  rolled  into 
one,  and  tried  to  cure  it  that  way.  But  this  is 
four  year  ago.  Your  friend.  Miss  Eck'sley,  will 
have  been  married,  I  s'pose,  a  long  while  t " 

"  No,  she  is  not  married.** 

"  But  at  least  she'd  be  very  glad  to  hear 
that  Frank  had  got  over  it,  and  forgot  her, 
wouldn't  she  ? " 

Mrs.  Hynkins  raised  her  head  slowly  while 
she  spoke,  bent  forward  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  long  and  fixedly  at  Edith.  The  girl 
had  turned  away,  and  Mrs.  Hynkins  had  to 
wait  a  little  while  for  an  answer.     When  it 
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oame  at  last,  it  was  spoken  steadily,  in  a  very 
low  voice. 

"  I  think  she  would." 

Mrs.  Hynkins  sat  holt  upright.  Her  hand 
tremhled,  and  her  hright  eyes  shone  with 
strong  feeling. 

^'Then,  Miss  Eck'sley/'  she  exclaimed, 
'*  When  you  see  that  young  lady,  after  you 
get  home,  jest  tell  her  *from  me,  Maria 
Clementina  Hynkins,  who  loves  Frank 
Houghton  more  than  any  human  hein'  livin' 
after  her  husband,  that  she  will  never,  never 
have  her  wish.  Since  he  were  a  boy,  Frank*s 
loved  her,  and  if  he  lives  a  hundred  year 
he'll  love  her  stiU.  And  you  kin  tell  her, 
also,  that  in  my  opinion,  miserable  as  he  will 
be  through  lif e,  from  loss  of  her,  it  would  be 
a  worse  pity  if  she  had  taken  him.  For  that 
she  ain't  worthy  to  look  into  his  face.  No  1 
nor  never  was,  nor  never  would  be? — But, 
see,  here's  Je'miah  «ind  your  father  a  comin'. 
Well  say  no  more  about  this.  Won't  ye 
set  down.  Colonel  %  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Hynkins,"  he  replied, 
in  a  subdued  tone,  strangely  different  from 
his  usual  bluff  and  vigorous  manner  of 
speech.  "I  just  looked  in  to  see  if  my 
daughter  were  here.  Edith,  my  dear,  let 
us  go  up  stairs  to  your  mother.  Good-night 
to  you,  Mrs.  Hynkins." 

He  turned  away  with  a  bow,  and  Edith 
rose  to  follow  him.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
went  forward  a  step,  stopped,  then  bent  over 
Mrs.  Hynkins  and  kissed  her,  whispering 
softly — 

"Don't  be  too  hard  upon  the  girl.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  four  years 
ago.  And — ^and,  remember,  I  cannot  tell 
you  positively  what  she  would  wish  now." 

**  M'ria,"  said  Mr.  Hynkins  gravely,  when 
they  were  alone,  "  what  have  you  been 
sayin'  to  Miss  Ecks'ley  T' 

Mrs.  Hynkins  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  I've  been  talkin'  of  Frank,  Je'miah." 

"  Yes,  'Ria,"  continued  the  hotel-keeper  in 
a  tone  of  grave  rebuke.  "  And  you've  done 
more  than  that.  You've  been  what  may  be 
<;alled  hittin'  a  man  when  he's  down,  and  it 
ain't  neither  right  nor  womanly,  M'ria." 

"  How  d'you  know  what  I  said  1 "  rejoined 
his  wife  sharply,  but  keeping  the  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.     "  You  didn't  hear." 

"  I  didn't  need  to  hear.  I  heard  how  you 
said  it,  and  I  saw  her  face  after  you'd  said  it. 
A  queer  way  that  o'  comfortin'  a  girl  whose 
lover  and  brother  are  in  such  a  fix  as  Edith's, 
to  abuse  her,  and  talk — " 

"  I  didn't  abuse  her,"  cried  Mrs.  Hynkins 
bursting  into  tears.  "  I  only  told  her  how 
long  Frank  had  cared  for  some  one.     I  didn't 


even  say  it  were  she.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  how  he's  cared,  Je'miah.  I  say  it  were 
right  for  her  to  be  uncomfortable  if  she 
chooses  that  Major,  with  such  a  man  as 
Frank  ready  to  die  for  her." 

"Well,  well,  M'ria,"  said  Mr.  Hynkins, 
seating  himself  on  the  chair  Edith  had 
vacated,  "  it's  no  good  me  talkin'  if  Frank's 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  One  of  these  days  I 
b'lieve  I'll  git  jealous,  and  shoot  him,  or 
emigrate  myself  to  Californey.  It's  clearer 
than  daylight  that  you  think  Frank's  the 
best  man  aJive.  And  the  curiousest  thing 
is,  you  know,"  he  said,  biting  off  the  end  of 
a  cigar,  "  that  I  can't  help  more'n  half 
believin',  old  lady,  that  your  opinion  is  jest 
about  correct." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


SENTENCED. 


Tom  remained  unconscious  for  two  hours 
after  Rockhill's  departure.  When  he  came 
to  himself,  the  moon  was  shining  brightly 
through  the  small  window  above  his  head, 
and  the  lamp  had  gone  out. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  could  not  remember 
what  had  happened,  nor  where  he  lay.  He 
was  only  conscious  of  being  very  cold  and 
stiff,  and  of  the  clocks  striking  in  his  head. 
Bit  by  bit  the  adventures  of  the  evening 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  realized  his  position. 
His  first  sensation  was  one  of  relief. 

"  I  didn't  kill  him ; "  he  said  aloud, 
musingly,  ''  and  May  is  safe.  Two  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  Now  let  me  consider  my 
own  affairs." 

He  sat  on  his  sheepskins  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chin. 

"  I  suppose  Rockhill  is  right,"  he  reasoned, 
still  speaking  aloud,  as  men  who  live  much 
alone  have  a  habit  of  doing.  "  The  fix  I  am 
in  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one.  Yet  I  cannot 
think,  somehow,  that  they  will  hang  me. 
There  are  many  very  decent  fellows  about 
here,  in  spite  of  the  ring,  as  they  call  it. 
And  I  don't  feel  like  a  condemned  felon  at 
all — not  a  bit." 

He  laughed  as  he  remembered  how  his 
nerves  had  been  affected  by  the  dark  stain 
upon  the  floor  a  few  hours  ago. 

**  That  was  a  little  bit  of  bunkum  on  the 
part  of  the  old  sheriff,  I  think.  Ajid  even 
if  it  was  not,  well — I  am  not  going  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  The  trial  will  be  a  mere 
fraud,  he  says.  We'll  see  about  that.  If 
Mark  has  friends,  so  have  I.     I  don't  believe, 
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and  I  won't  believe,  that  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  this  free  country  of  America, 
a  man  who  had  the  provocation  to  bear 
which  Gait  gave  me,  can  be  condemned  to 
death  ofE  hand  by  men  who  have  known 
him  intimately  for  a  year.  Pshaw  1  It's 
nonsensical." 

Tom  yawned  wearily  and  stretched  him- 
self. "  At  any  rate  I  know  one  thing.  I 
am  exceedingly  tired,  and,  trial  or  no  trial, 
I  am  going  to  sleep."  And  five  minutes 
later  he  was  slumbering  as  peacefully  as  if 
he  had  been  safe  at  Hynkins's  hotel. 

And  while  he  slept,  the  great  black  frame- 
work of  wood  was  firmly  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mecades  Creek;  and  as  the 
morning  star  rose  in  the  east  the  men 
Maximo  had  seen  gathered  up  their  tools 
and  departed  homewards. 

"  Nothing  more  wantin*,"  said  the  foreman 
whom  Max  had  overheard,  "  except  the  rope. 
We'll  give  the  Englishman  a  new  'un  ;  the 
one  we  used  for  Jimmy  Hancock  a  month 
back  got  a  bit  jammed,  and  we  don't  want  it 
to  break  to-night.  I'll  go  to  the  store  after 
breakfast,  boys,  and  order  it  myself.  We'd 
better  be  fixed  for  emergencies.  Mark's  an 
impatient  man,  you  know." 

The  sun  was  rising  when  Tom  finally 
roused  himself.  He  looked  at  his  surround- 
ings with  a  grim  smile.  There  was  the  dark 
stain,  just  under  the  window,  created,  with- 
out doubt,  in  the  manner  described  by  Rock- 
hill.  But  if  any  one  imagined  that  his 
nerves  were  to  be  shaken  again,  they  were 
mistaken.  He  heard  a  step  outside;  his 
door  was  unlocked,  and  the  sheriff  came  in, 
leaving  the  door  open  behind  him  in  a  care- 
less manner  which  rather  surprised  the 
prisoner,  until  he  noticed  a  man  pacing  up 
and  down  the  road  in  front,  with  a  cocked 
rifle  under  his  arm  and  his  eye  on  him. 

"  And  how  have  ye  slept  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  with  a  pleasant  nod,  seating  himself 
easily  upon  the  stool,  and  taking  a  huge  bite 
out  of  a  plug  of  tobacco.  "  Have  a  chaw," 
he  continued,  offering  the  delicacy  to  Tom. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  prisoner,  declin- 
ing the  offer,  "  I  slept  wonderfully  well,  and 
am  as  hungry  as  a  bear  in  March.  I  hope 
starving  is  not  to  be  practised  in  this  town, 
as  you  say  hanging  will  be,  shortly." 

The  sheriff  smiled  at  his  cool  tone. 

"You're  a  spunk,  Tom,  anyhow,  if  you 
are  crazed.  I'll  say  that  for  ye.  No,  there's 
plenty  of  food  on  the  way.  My  wife,  she's 
dishin'  up  chops,  an'  fritters,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all ;  and  a  cryin'  the  while  fit  to 
melt  herself  away.  Gosh !  if  there  were  as 
many  women  in   this  town  as  men,  Mark 


Gait  would  have  every  hair  in  his  head  torn 
out  by  the  roots,  both  eyes  socketed,  and  all 
his  front  teeth  knocked  in  with  a  fryin'  pan- 
Pity  you  ain't  as  pop'ler  with  the  men,  my 
boy,  as  you  are  with  their  wives.  I*m  glad 
you  had  a  comfortable  night.  The  trial  will 
be  earlier  than  I  thought  for.  It's  at  ten 
o'clock  sharp.     Hei'e's  breakfast." 

There  was  a  <  clatter  of  tin  ware  and 
crockery,  and  a  tall  woman  came  in  with  a 
stride  like  a  grenadier,  silently  placed  a  huge 
tray  in  front  of  Tom,  and  wsJked  out  again. 

"  I  told  her  she  might  bring  it  herself,  if 
she  didn't  speak,"  said  Rockhill,  lifting  the 
lids  of  certain  dishes,  and  disclosing  a  most 
royal  breakfast.  "  Once  my  wife's  tongue 
starts  waggin',  there's  an  end  of  peace  for  a 
couple  of  hours.     But  she's  a  prime  cook." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  her,"  saitl 
Tom,  making  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
chops.  "  I  don't  suppose  many  prisoners 
have  as  good  fare  as  this." 

"No,  that's  a  fact.  But  then,  you  see. 
Tom,  I  have  a  real  friendly  feeling  toward 
you,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rockhill  patronizingly. 
"  It's  something  for  me  to  say,  as  the  boys 
would  tell  you,  but  it's  the  truth  that  I  would 
not  be  a  bit  sorry  if  a  hitch  were  to  occur 
in  this  trial — no  1  Aind  if  I  weren't  sheriff 
blamed  if  I  wouldn't  put  one  in  myself. 
I  must  go  now;  but  I'll  look  in  again, 
presently,  to  take  ye  round  to  the  court 
house.  Seen  the  County  news  t  Here's  the 
paper.  You  can  hand  it  back  when  I  come 
again." 

The  Sheriff  rose  and,  buttoned  his  coat. 
Tom  thanked  him  for  the  newspaper,  but 
made  no  reply  to  his  magnanimous  expressions 
of  goodwill.  He  had  ceased  to  put  much 
faith  in  the  words  of  Carita  men. 

Rockhill  drew  himself  up  stiffly  and  cleared 
his  throat.  It  was  hard  that  almost  the  first 
amiable  sentiment  he  had  ever  expressed  in  his 
life  should  be  so  coolly  ignored. 

"  I  repeat,  Tom,"  he  added  majestically,  as 
he  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  "  That  though 
I  am  sheriff  here,  and  have  been  promised 
double  fees  for  the  job  to-night,  I'd  have  been 
glad — real  pleased,  honest  and  square — if  they 
had  disagreed,  and  I  had  lost  my  greenback.s. 
Now  that's  God's  truth,  if  you'll  believe  an 
honest  man."  And  with  these  noble  words 
the  sheriff  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

« 

The  prisoner  grunted  dubiously  to  himself, 
and  took  a  long  draught  of  coffee.  RockhiU's 
remarks  had  a  very  nasty  taste  about  them. 
He  did  not  believe  in  his  good  intentions; 
and  he  did  not  believe  his  word.  The  break- 
fast, however,  which  Tom  devoured  with 
more  than  his  usual  appetite,  was  certainly 
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a  substantial  fact  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
when  the  sheriff's  heavy  step  came  again, 
and  he  knew  that  his  trial  was  at  hand,  Tom 
felt  that  his  nerves  were  in  perfect  condition. 
The  ring  might  do  its  worst,  but  it  would  not 
daunt  him  now. 

"  Tom  Eckersley,  step  out  of  this." 

Rockhiirs  tone  was  grimly  official.  The 
friendly  intercourse  between  them  was  at  an 
end.     The  business  of  the  day  had  begun. 

In  answer  to  the  summons  Tom  straight- 
ened himself,  placed  his  hat  a  little  on  one 
side,  composed  his  features  into  an  expres- 
sion of  good-humoured,  careless  indifPerence, 
lounged  very  leisurely  out  of  the  prison,  and 
looked  about  him. 

On  either  side  of  the  door  were  three  men 
carrying  repeating  rifles  at  full  cock;  men 
who  observed  him  narrowly  with  grave  faces 
and  vigilant  eyes  — the  sheriff's  posse.  Beyond 
these  men,  forming  a  ring  round  the  door, 
were  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  onlookers, 
women  and  children  predominating,  from 
whom  came  a  loud  buzz  of  sympathy  with 
the  handsome  young  prisoner.  Western 
folk,  even  when  they  live  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  a  "  ring,"  are  never  afraid  to  express 
their  opinions  in  language  of  the  plainest  and 
most  stinging  kind. 

**  Ah  1  there  he  goes,"  said  one  woman,  no 
other  than  the  sheriff's  wife,  in  an  acrid, 
high-pitched  tone,  "  another  innercent  lamb 
to  the  slaughter.  And  yet  Carita  folk  calls 
themselves  men  1  I  say  there  weren't  a 
nigger  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  old 
Virginny  for  fifty  year  before  the  war 
who  were  as  mean  a  slave  as  a  cuss  who 
kin  serve  this  ring." 

"And  it's  the  truth.  Mis'  RockhUl," 
chimed  in  an  old  woman,  shaking  her  head 
menacingly  at  the  tallest  of  the  men  holding 
the  rifles — her  yovttigest  son.  "  There  ain't 
no  comfort  in  life  here.  The  boys  ain't 
master  of  their  own  souls,  let  alone  their 
actions.  The  only  consolement  to  me  is  in 
the  thought  of  the  bust  there'll  be  after  this 
business.  Ah  I  you  may  grin,  Jack,  my  fine 
boy,  but  the  hangin'  bee  which  will  follow 
the  game  you'll  play  to-night,  will  be  the 
biggest  jubilee  of  the  kind  ever  seen — don't 
ye  forget  it  now :  I  know  I " 

Before  the  old  woman  had  finished  her 
sentence  Tom  and  his  escort  passed  out  of 
hearing,  but  the  prisoner  had  heard  enough 
to  deepen  most  uncomfortably  the  significance 
of  Rockhill's  warning  the  night  before. 

**  What  ravens  they  are,"  he  thought  with 
intense  disgust.  "  *A  lamb  to  the  slaughter,' 
pleasantly  suggestive  expression." 

The  court-house  was  full.     This  meant  a 


good  deal,  for  the  court-house  was  a  large 
room.  It  had  originally  been  a  church,  in 
the  days  when  Carita  folk  had  any  use  for 
one.  When  Judge  Dorsey  and  his  friends 
began  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in  the 
town,  however,  the  man  who  preached  on 
Sundays,  and  raised  chickens  on  weekdays — 
a  harmless  little  man,  though  talkative,  soon 
found  it  advisable  to  go  elsewhere,  and  no 
one  had  taken  his  place.  The  church  had 
thus  fallen  into  disuse,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  appropriated  by  the  ring  for 
the  purposes  of  public  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  state  trials  of  persons  who 
were  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  power 
which  lay  in  the  hands  of  Carita  public 
men. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day,  contrary  to 
all  known  precedent  in  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  were  opened  by  the  judge. 

"  This  occasion,"  he  said,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  fat  hands,  "  is  a  most  momentous  one. 
The  best  known  among  our  fellow  citizens 
has  been  all  but  miu*dered  by  a  young  man 
whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  his  faithful  and 
attached  friend.  Such  a  matter  must  be 
dealt  with  justly,  in  the  light  of  day, 
friends,  and  before  all  men." 

He  looked  hard  at  Tom  as  he  spoke,  as  if 
to  challenge  any  opinion  that  there  was  a 
wish  to  prevent  his  getting  a  fair  hearing. 
But  the  remarks  of  the  judge  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  prisoner.  He  had  glanced 
quickly  upon  the  crowd,  as  he  took  his  place 
in  the  prisoner's  box  directly  opposite  the 
jury,  and  his  heai*t  sank,  for  the  majority  of 
the  men  present  were  cow-boys  in  the  pay  of 
the  ring,  and  their  coarse  faces,  flushed  with 
much  whisky-drinking,  expressed  anything 
but  sympathy  with  his  position.  But  the 
worst  blow  of  all  came  when  he  looked  at  the 
jury,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  had 
intended  to  pleacl  his  cause  di'ied  up  and 
fled  from  his  mind.  The  words  of  Hockhill 
were  true  indeed.  In  the  centre  of  the  jury- 
box,  with  particular  friends  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  smiling  with  serene  satisfaction, 
was  the  cow-boy  Tom  had  thrashed  three 
months  ago  for  insulting  Lola  Gareta,  the 
Mexican  girl. 

In  the  front  seat,  opposite  the  platform 
from  which  the  judge  was  speaking,  was 
Mark  Gait,  calm  and  quiet,  leaning  slightly 
forward  in  his  seat,  and  smiling  when  he 
caught  Tom's  eye  with  an  expression  of 
concentrated  spite  seldom  seen  in  any  human 
face.  His  neck  was  swathed  in  a  large  white 
bandage,  and  he  was  very  pale. 

The  prisoner  shivered.  He  saw  that  he 
was  absolutely  friendless.     Judge  and  jury 
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against  him,  and  only  half-a-dozen  men  in  the 
place  who  eared  for  him  even  as  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  not  one  who  wished  to  save  his  life. 
What  a  farce  the  trial  was !  His  face 
hardened,  however,  as  Mark  Gait  rose  to 
make  his  statement,  and  the  scoundrel's 
biting  tone,  and  the  bare -faced  lies  which 
fell  from  his  lips  in  terse,  well  pointed 
sentences,  acted  upon  Tom's  nerves  like  a 
tonic,  and  by  the  time  Gait  had  finished  his 
speech  there  was  not  a  grimmer  face  in  the 
room  than  the  prisoner's. 

Tom  was  desperate  now,  and  his  defence 
was  delivered  in  a  hard  tone  which  surprised 
and  disappointed  the  men  who  knew  him, 
who  had  anticipated  a  furious  reply  to  Gait's 
accusations. 

When  Tom  stopped  speaking,  the  judge 
summed  up.  His  speech  was  smooth  and 
mild,  scrupulously  fair  and  impartial  in  tone ; 
and  he  called  upon  the  jury  to  give  their 
verdict  "  boldly,  without  malice,  as  became 
twelve  honest  men." 

They  did  not  leave  the  room.  The  foreman 
passed  round  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had  scrawled  "guilty"  and  "  not 
guilty,"  and  opposite  one  of  these  each  jury- 
man put  a  mark.  In  two  minutes  the  paper 
was  returned  to  him  and  he  rose  promptly, 
holding  it  in  his  hand. 

"  We  are  unanimous  in  our  opinion,  your 
honour,"  he  said,  addressing  the  judge. 
"  We  pronounce  this  man  guilty  of  attempt 
to  murder." 

Judge  Dorsey  rubbed  his  hands  with  a 
solemn  face,  and  cleared  his  throat — 

"It  is  then  my  painful  duty,"  he  said  in 
a  business-like  tone,  "  to  sentence  the  prisoner 
to  death.  Tom  Eckersley,  you  have  been 
found  guilty  of  the  worst  crime  possible,  and 
must  die  by  hanging  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
this  evening.  The  ceremony  will  take  place 
near  the  bridge  at  the  Mecades  Creek,  on 
the  south  side.  Gentlemen,  the  business  of 
the  day  is  over." 

The  judge  left  the  platform,  and  every 
one  looked  at  the  prisoner.  He  was  as  com- 
posed and  self-possessed  as  when  he  entered 
the  court-house,  and  at  a  hint  from  the 
sheriff  stepped  quietly  from  his  place,  and 
walked  with  a  firm  slow  step  and  perfectly 
erect  carriage,  between  the  lines  of  grim 
faces,  toward  the  door. 

A  murmur  of  approval  rose  from  the  crowd. 
Western  men  like  pluck  above  all  things.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  Tom  would  plead  for 
his  life,  for  it  had  got  abroad  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  not  killed  Gait ;  but  as  he 
showed  that  the  terrible  sentence  of  death 
had  no  power  to  break  his  self-control,  there 


rose  a  general  feeling  that  he  liad  been 
misjudged,  and  one  irrepressible  youth  even 
shouted — 

"  Bully  for  you,  Tommy  !  You're  the  best 
man  here." 

This  exclamation  was  the  signal  for  more 
remarks,  the  reverse  of  complimentary  to 
the  ring,  for  no  man  is  so  reckless  as  the 
Western  cow-boy  when  the  humour  takes 
him ;  and  the  matter  finally  culminated  in  a 
hearty  cheer  being  given  for  the  prisoner. 

Tom  stopped  in  his  steady  progress  toward 
the  courthouse  door,  and  turned  quickly 
round.  His  escort  stopped  too;  there  was 
no  disposition  to  coerce  him  in  any  unneces- 
sary way.  Another  cheer  came,  louder  than 
the  first.  The  prisoner  flushed  to  the 
temples,  and  sprang  upon  a  chair. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
was  unpleasantly  audible  to  the  judge  and 
jury,  "I  made  up  my  mind  when  I  stood 
just  now  in  the  prisoner's  box,  to  take  up 
very  little  of  the  time  of  those  who  were  to 
try  my  case,  because  I  could  see  that  they  had 
decided  what  verdict  to  give  before  mv 
accuser  or  myself  had  opened  our  mouths. 
Your  expression  of  sympathy,  now,  has 
altered  my  mind,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words 
if  you  will  allow  me." 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  and  was  greeted 
by  loud  affirmative  cries  of : — "  Pile  in 
Tommy."  "Give  it  'em  good."  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  ring  to  interrupt  him. 

"Firstly,  then,"  he  continued,  "let  me 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  plead  for 
my  life.  I  know  that  my  friends  here  have 
not  the  power  to  save  me.  What  I  wish 
to  do  is,  to  give  some  of  you  a  solemn 
warning,  and  remember,  boys,  I  am  in  such 
earnest  as  a  man  must  be  when  he  is  on 
the  brink  of  death." 

"You  citizens  of  Carita,  who  have  no 
hand  in  this,  for  God's  sake  throw  off  the 
rule  of  the  ring.  Crush  these  monsters, 
before  they  become  so  strong  that  they  mav 
crush  you.  Do  it  for  the  sake  of  your 
wives  and  families ;  especially  for  the  sake 
of  your  girls  who  are  growing  up  to  woman- 
hood. None  are  safe  where  Gait  and  Dorsey 
are  in  power.  You  say  that  they  don't  in- 
terfere with  you  now,  and  it  is  no  business 
of  yovLTS,  I  tell  you  that  they  will  interfere 
when  it  suits  their  purpose,  and  that  then  it 
will  be  too  late.  They  will  take  you  unawares, 
and  you'll  be  powerless  to  resist.  And  you 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  ring — paid  to  kill 
their  enemies  at  five  dollars  a  head — remember 
this :  when  a  man  up  north  hears  of  mv 
death  he  will  hunt  Mark  Gait  to  the  end  of 
the  world.      You   know   that   man,   Frank 
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Houghton.  Boys,  be  careful  what  you  do. 
Frank  is  the  quietest  fellow  breathing  until 
he's  roused,  but  then — then  every  one  who 
comes  in  his  way  is  a  lost  man.  Gait  cannot 
avoid  him  if  he  would.  His  fate  is  certain. 
But  you  may  save  yourselves — if  you  will 
cut  Ute  ring,^* 

He  stepped  down  from  his  chair  and 
walked  quietly  to  the  door,  followed  by  a 
deep  murmur,  which  would  have  seemed 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  present  purpose 
of  the  ring  to  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  atmosphere  of  such  a  place  as  Carita. 
But  Tom  knew  his  men  by  this  time,  and 
felt  no  hope  at  all.  The  armed  escort  stood 
round  liim  in  a  close  phalanx  as  they  had 
done  when  ho  entered  the  court-house,  and 
.*iix  rifles  would  have  been  emptied  into  his 
body  had  any  attempt  at  a  rescue  been 
made.  But  none  was  thought  of.  Tom's 
speech  might  make  a  deep  impression,  and 
the  logic  of  it  be  remembered  to  some  pur- 
pose at  a  future  time,  but  no  immediate 
action  would  come  therefrom.  However 
much  the  men  cared  for  their  families  and 
homes,  they  cared  nothing  for  him  ;  and  the 
indifference  of  the  average  American  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  any  one  beyond  his 
immediate  family  circle  is  a  problem  which 
puzzles  Englishmen  intensely.  It  does  not 
<*ome  from  want  of  courage,  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  that  good-natured  tolerance 
peculiar  to  the  American  character,  the 
amiable  side  of  which  is  an  easy  forgiveness 
of  injuries  which  an  Englishman  would  re- 
venge had  he  to  wait  a  life-time  for  his 
opportunity. 

Tom  and  his  escort  were  soon  in  the  open 
air.  Here  the  much-enduring  sheriff  and 
hLs  men  had  to  work  their  way  through  a 
crowd  of  angry  women,  who  peppered  them 
with  strong  and  pointed  criticisms  all  the 
way.  But  they  reached  the  prison  at  last ; 
the  indignant,  high-pitched  voices  died  away  ; 
nnd  Tom  was  left  alone  with  his  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  the  blood-stain  on  the  floor. 

In  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time  the 
excitement  his  speech  had  warmed  him  into 
died  away.  He  ceased  to  ponder  upon  the 
fate  of  Gait  and  his  accomplices  when  Frank 
.should  hear  of  his  own  death ;  of  the  differ- 
once  it  might  make  in  the  town  ;  and  of  how 
hLs  words  would  be  remembered.  And  he 
began  to  think  exclusively  of  himself. 

This  change  of  mood  was  reflected  by  his 
movements.  At  first  he  walked  quickly  up 
and  down  the  cabin  floor  with  a  flushed  face. 
Gradually  his  eager  tramp  became  slow  and 
uncertain,  and  he  dropped  at  last  upon  his 
sheepskins,  with  a  sigh,  and  buried  his  face 


in  his  hands.  A  few  minutes  later  he  roused 
himself,  and  took  out  a  pocket-book  and 
pencil.  He  liad  three  letters  to  write,  which 
he  must  trust  to  the  good-will  of  the  sheriff 
to  deliver  for  him.  One  of  these  was  to  his 
wife;  one  to  his  father;  one  to  Frank. 
The  first  letter  took  him  a  long  time,  and 
more  than  once  the  tears  fell  so  fast  upon 
the  paper  that  the  writing  was  illegible,  and 
had  to  be  begun  afresh.  Yet  Tom  wrote 
page  after  page,  finding  relief  in  thus  pour- 
ing out  in  words  his  remorse  for  past  weak- 
ness, and  his  strong  and  tender  love.  He 
called  her  endearing  names,  mui-muring  them 
softly  to  himself  as  he  wrote  them  down. 
He  told  her  it  was  his  earnest  hope  that  in 
the  future  some  one  worthy  of  her  should 
win  the  love  which  he  had  not  deserved. 
"This  may  be  all  for  the  best,  darling.  It 
was  not  in  my  nature  to  be  good  enough  for 
you.  When  I  think  of  this  it  makes  me 
almost  glad  to  die,  for  oh !  May,  May,  you 
should  never  have  cared  for  me  ! " 

To  his  father  he  commended  the  care  of 
May,  assuring  him  how  faithfully  this  care 
would  be  repaid  by  the  gentle,  loving  girl. 

"You  will  find  that  you  have  gained  a 
child  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  only  lost  one 
who  would  have  disgraced  it." 

The  letter  to  Frank  was  very  short  — 

"  You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  For- 
give the  way  I  misjudged  you !  If  you 
make  a  raid  upon  Carita,  don't  be  too  hard 
on  the  boys.  The  people  here  have  had  no 
share  in  this.  Would  you  believe  it  %  After 
all  I  don't  regret  having  let  Gait  live. 
Things  are  bad  enough,  but  if  his  blood 
were  on  my  hands,  they  would  be  infinitely 
worse.  Good-bye,  old  friend  and  brother — 
the  best  man  I  ever  knew.  God  bless  you ! 
-Tom." 

He  was  three  hours  over  these  letters. 
When  they  were  written,  he  wrapped  up  the 
pocket-book  which  contained  them  in  the 
paper  Kockhill  had  lent  him,  and  forgotten 
to  reclaim,  and  directing  the  parcel  to  Colonel 
Eckersley,  placed  it  on  the  stool. 

What  time  was  it  ?  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  Four  o'clock.  Four  hours  to  wait 
— four  weary  hours.  The  prisoner  rose  from 
his  bed  and  slowly  paced  the  room.  Was 
there  any  hope?  No,  not  a  bit.  Even  if 
Max  had  ridden  off  tfe  Toros  last  night, 
which  was  possible,  as  he  was  not  to  be  seen 
anywhere  to-day,  one  hundred  miles  could 
not  be  traversed  in  twenty-four  hours.  It 
was  not  to  be  thought  off. 

Death.  That  was  what  he  must  consider 
now;  not  morbidly,  as  of  something  un- 
pleasant, but  calmly  and  bi-avely  as  became 
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a — Christian.  How  queer  the  word  sounded. 
As  far  as  Tom  could  remember  he  had  never 
used  it  seriously  in  his  life  before.  He  was 
a  Christian,  of  course.  At  least  he  supposed 
he  was.  But  he  had  always  considered  his 
religious  duties  well  done  when  he  was  in 
England  if  he  went  to  church  once  a  week. 
And  out  West  there  was  no  church ! 

What  was  this  religion  of  his  worth,  after 
all]  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  had  been  confirmed  at  one  time, 
but  that  was  long,  long  ago.  It  did  not 
seem  to  help  him  much  now.  He  had  learnt 
his  catechism  as  he  learnt  his  Latin,  and 
sermons  were  only  pleasant  when  they  were 
short.  His  soul  had  never  been  stiiTed  by 
a  great  preacher,  for  he  had  never  chanced 
to  come  in  the  way  of  one.  Thus  it  wa.s 
that  at  this  terrible  crisis  of  Tom's  life, 
religion  brought  him  no  comfort,  but  was 
cast  from  him  impatiently  as  a  meaningless 
thing.  He  clung  to  the  belief  in  a  future 
life  in  a  blind,  instinctive  way,  but  he  felt  no 
overpowering  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness 
for  it.  He  thought  of  others  more  than  him- 
self in  this  matter,  and  he  could  not  give  up 
the  hope  of  a  future  life,  because  it  meant 
seeing  his  wife  again.  As  Tom  paced  up  and 
down  his  prison,  he  recalled  every  time  that 
he  had  seen  her,  and  tried  to  remember  every 
word  she  had  said.  He  became  quite  fever- 
ish over  it.  How  distinctly  he  remembered 
the  day  that  Boston  paper  reached  him,  in 
which  he  saw  Mrs.  Winthrop's  death ;  and 
the  simply  expressed  letter  May  had  written 
with  it.  A  sense  of  the  girl's  friendlessness 
in  that  great  city  had  smitten  him  like  a  heavy 
blow.  He  could  not  bear  it.  She  had  been 
his  promised  wife  some  months,  and  now  she 
must  be  something  more.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  were  immense.  His  father  would 
be  furious,  and  he  had  no  means  of  his  own. 
But  it  had  to  be  done  ;  Gait  had  lent  him 
money,  and  he  had  set  out  instantly  for 
Boston.  He  found  things  worse  than  ho 
expected.  May  was  just  about  to  sell  the 
furniture,  and  go  out  as  a  servant.  His 
course  was  clear,  and  they  were  married 
at  once.  Then  Tom  went  back  to  New 
Mexico  to  make  a  home  as  best  he  might, 
leaving  all  his  money  behind  for  her.  It 
seemed  best  that  May  should  remain  in  the 
East  until  he  was  able  to  provide  a  home. 
Tom  was  completely  possessed  at  that  time 
with  a  great  di'ead  of  his  father's  anger  when 
he  should  hear  of  what  had  happened,  and 
determined  to  keep  everything  secret  until 
he  was  able  to  support  his  wife  himself. 

All  this  and  much  more  Tom  thought  over 
in  his  prison  that  June  afternoon.      Ho  had 


never  quite  realized  until  this  moment  how 
cowardly  was  the  part  he  had  played,  and 
he  felt  the  keenest  pain  as  he  remembered 
that  his  father  would  never  realize  now 
how  deeply  and  sincerely  he  repented  it. 
This  was  only  a  death -bed  repentance. 
Ah,  had  things  been  different,  it  should 
have  been  much  more.  May,  alone,  would 
know  this.  But  she  would  believe  in  him 
to  the  end. 

"  My  wife,"  he  murmured  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  my  darling,  whom  I  shall  never  see 
again.    Oh  !  my  God,  I  cannot  bear  it !  " 

He  struck  his  fist  against  the  wall  until  it 
bled.  A  mad,  fierce  despaii*  rose  within  him. 
It  would  not  have  been  well  for  Mark  Gait 
had  he  visited  his  prisoner  then. 

"  Oh  !  but  for  my  cursed  weakness,  I  might 
have  been  with  her  now,  my  May  1  my  May  ! 
Why  didn't  I  take  his  knife  from  him  and  do 
the  work  with  that  ?  Why  did  I  go  back  to  see 
if  he  were  dead  1  Mad  1  Mad  I — Is  there  no 
escape  from  this  place  1  I  could  beat  the  door 
down,  and  make  them  shoot  me,  and  so  end 
it ;  yet  it  wouldn't  do.  They  would  think  I 
feared  the  rope.  Let  them  hang  me — let 
them.  Yes,  and  let  Frank  come  down  and 
kill  them  all.  I  can  see  him  as  he  comes. 
He  will  spare  no  one.  He  will  set  fire  to 
the  town,  and  burn  them  out  like  rats ;  then 
shoot  the  rest  down.  Serve  them  right, 
the  devils.  Oh,  if  she  were  here,  that  I 
might  see  her  once  more — only  once  before 
I  die.  One  kiss,  one  loving  look,  my  darling, 
oh,  my  darling  I " 

He  sank  exhausted  upon  the  heap  of 
sheepskins,  and  sobbed  heavily.  The  strain 
upon  his  nei^-es  had  unmanned  him,  and  worn 
him  out.  As  he  became  quieter  a  drowsiness 
crept  over  him,  and  he  slept  a  bles.sed, 
merciful  sleep,  which  probably  saved  lus 
reason. 

The  minutes  slipped  by.  The  sun  was 
resting  on  the  white  peaks  in  the  West,  and 
a  cool  breeze  had  arisen,  fanning  the  faces  of 
Carita  citizens  pleasantly  as  they  slowly 
strolled  away  in  twos  and  threes  to  the 
Mecades  Creek.  In  an  hour  Tom's  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end  for  ever.  A  quainter  of 
the  hour  went  by.  The  sun  had  gone,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  began  to  gather 
quickly  from  the  east. 

The  sheriff,  comfortably  reclining  in  lus 
parlour  with  a  glass  of  toddy  near  him,  re- 
membered the  business  of  the  evening  and 
sighed.  He  had  just  lighted  another  cigar, 
and  feared  that  he  would  not  have  time  to 
finish  it.  Well,  there  was  no  hurry.  He 
would  finish  it. 

In  the  prison  all  was  still.     Tom  still  slept. 
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Rmiling  at  pleasant  drf&mg.  As  the  dusk 
increased,  however,  these  dreams  began  to 
change.  He  was  walking  with  May  on  the 
prairie,  when  there  came  the  roll  of  distant 
thunder.  They  were  at  the  top  of  a  high 
table-land,  and  would  be  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  perhaps  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  thunder  came  again,  nearer.  He 
saw  forked  flashes  spring  from  the  black  sky 
above  them.  They  must  shelter  or  they  were 
lost.  He  seized  May  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
her  along.  It  was  in  vain  ;  the  storm  broke 
upon  them,  and  May  sank  to  the  ground 
with  a  low  moan.  He  stooped  to  raise  her, 
when  there  came  another  crash  of  thunder 
that  seemed  to  pierce  his  brain,  and,  with 
a  convulsive  start  and  cry,  he  awoke. 

The  cabin  was  nearly  dark.  Tom  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  remembered  where  he  wa«,  as 
the  heavy  stamp  of  a  spurred  boot  rang  on 
the  poivh  outside. 

"  'There  they  are,"  he  thought  with  a  bitter 
sniile,  picking  up  his  hat  and  standing  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  ready  to  face  his 
executioners  as  coolly  as  he  had  received  his 
sentence.  It  was  all  over.  Frank  might 
come  with  fifty  thousand  men,  but  once  in 


the  handu  of  the  sheriffs  posse,  Tom  was 
doomed  ;  for  the  western  man  with  a  prisoner 
in  hand,  kills  that  prisoner  before  he  raises 
a  finger  to  defend  himself.  One  short  quick 
walk  to  the  riverside,  one  glimpse  of  a  silent, 
expectant  crowd,  one  bitter  moment  while  they 
tied  his  hands,  and  then.- — Crash  I  Some- 
thing heavy  and  hard  struck  the  door, 
with  a  foree  that  made  thfl  building  tremble. 
Tom  started.  Was  the  sheriff  drunk,  or  had 
he  fouled  the  lock  J  Another  crash.  The 
upper  panel  of  the  door  was  dashed  inwards 
by  a  man's  Ast,  and  Tom  could  hear  quick, 
laboured  breathing.  Another  blow  ;  another ; 
then  one  more  ti-emendous  than  any  which 
had  gone  before,  one  last  kick  from  a  heavy 
boot,  and  the  door  crashed  inwards,  the  lock 
torn  from  its  fastenings  and  hanging  limply. 
A  breath  of  sweet  fresh  air  blew  in  aa  the 
door  fell,  and  by  the  faint  evening  light  Toni 
made  out  a  tall  figure  standing  in  the  way. 
A  sharp  spaem  went  to  his  heart,  and  he  held 
out  his  arms  with  an  inarticulate  cry.  The 
figure  sprang  forward. 

"  We  are  in  time,"  cried  a  deep  voice 
which  Tom  had  never  hoped  to  hear  again. 
■'  The  lad  is  here.     Thank  God  !  " 


{To  he  conlinved.) 


an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  this  im- 
posing edifice  was  deemed  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment to  the  title  which  had  just  then 
l>een  bestowed  upon  the  owner  of  those 
broad  Warwickshire  acres,  Sir  Thomas 
Holt«.  who  thus  thought  fit  to  erect  and 
leave  for  future  ages,  as  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  its  founder's  name,  this  truly 
representative  example  of  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  was  developed  during  the  reign 
of  England's  virgin  Queen. 

The  family  of  Holte  had  been  settled  at 
Duddeston  Manor  House,  in  the  [mrish  of 
Aston,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Sir 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  Hall,  having 
Herved  tlie  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Warwick- 
shire, was  a  member  of  the  deputation  sent 
to  welcome  King  James  on  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne  in  1603.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1G12,  and  commenced  imme- 
diately the  enclosing  of  Aston  Park.  He 
began  the  erection  of  the  Hall  in  1618.  but  it 
was  not  entirely  completed  until  1035. 

Sir  Thomas  Holte  was  famous  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  and  in  1643  he  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  Charles  I.  :  and 
this  visit,  trivial  though  it  was,  has  invested 


of  trumpet,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  as  the 
cuirasses  and  waving  banners  of  Prince 
Rupert's  troopers  appear  in  sight  and 
sweep  up  the  broad  avenue  of  Spanish  chest- 
nuts. And  then  the  joyful  shouts  of  the 
Loyalists  as  the  monarch,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  retinue,  including  the  veteran  I^rd 
IJndsay  and  the  thoughtful  Lord  Falkland, 
rides  slowly  up  to  the  front  of  the  Hall, 
where  Sir  'Thomas  bids  his  king  welcome  to 
his  "  poor  house  of  Aston." 

The  townsmen  of  Birmingham  mainly  sup 
ported  the  Parliamentary  cause,  and  on  April 
26th.  1643,  attacked  Aston  Hall.  The  marks 
of  the  cannonading  are  still  visible  on  the 
walls  of  the  southmost  wing  of  the  building, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Hall  also  suffered  no 
little  damage. 

Sir  Thomas  had  to  pay  dearly  for  lii.s 
loyalty ;  he  was  imprisoned,  his  household 
goods  were  twice  confiscated,  his  estates 
decimated' — in  fact,  his  losses  were  computed 
at  .£20,000.  The  sturdy  old  baronet  died  in 
1654,  about  the  middle  of  November.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Robert  Holte, 
who  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  erected 
the  almshouses  at  Aston,  according  to  pro- 
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visioos  coo  tamed  in  Sir  Thonma'a  will. 
Through  three  generatioua  the  estate  paased 
from  father  to  son,  but  Sir  Lister  Holte 
(lying  in  1770,  hifl  brother.  Sir  Charles, 
succeeded  him,  but  he  never  occupied  the  old 
Hall.  Sir  Charles  died  in  FortmaD  Square 
in  1782,  far  from  the  halls  of  his  forefathers 
and  away  from  all  the  scenes  hallowed  by 
tender  recollections ;  and  he  passed  away  with 
the  sad  consciousness  that  those  who  had  no 
moral  claim  upon  him  would  inherit  the 
estate  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  proud 
possessor.  The  estates  reverted  to  Mr. 
Heneage  Legge,  and  he  resided  at  the  Hall 
until  1817,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  estate,  and  with 
this  sale  faded   the   last   glories  of   Aston. 


grounds  tight-rope  p^ormances  aad  balloon 
ascents  became  the  order  of  the  day.  For 
some  years  this  state  of  things  continued, 
when  fortunately  the  company  was  not  able 
to  complete  the  purchase..  Her  Majesty 
however  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  public,  and  the  Corporation 
of  BirmiDgham,  aided  by  several  hberal  bene- 
factors, acquired  the  mansion  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  park.  Since  then  it  has  been 
well  cared  for,  and  has  also  been  of  some 
service,  for  after  the  terrible  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  Midland  Institute  in  1870,  the 
building  was  used  as  a  store  for  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Free  Libraries,  the  collections 
being  arranged  in  various  rooms.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  splendid  Museum  and  Art 


The  Hall  and  Park  were  then  purchased  bj 
a  firm  of  bankers  at  Warwick,  who  disposed 
of  the  mauMon  and  forty-three  acres  of  the 
land  to  the  Aston  Park  Company  for  the 
sum  of  £35,000— large  portions  of  the  park 
having  previously  been  sold  for  building  pur- 
poses. Prior  however  to  this  arrangement, 
James  Watt,  the  son  of  the  eminent  engineer, 
resided  at  the  Hall,  and  died  hei-e  on 
June  2nd,  1848. 

On  June  15th,  1858,  the  Queen,  accom 
panied  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  inaugurated 
the  Hall  and  Park  as  a  recreation  ground  for 
the  people.  The  old  building  was  converted 
into  a  species  of  industrial  exhibition — the 
western  front  being  desecrated  by  the  erection 
of  a,  hideous  glass   pavilion,  whilst  in   the  - 


Gallery  in  the  city  these  collections  have 
been  removed,  the  obnoxious  pavilion  de- 
stroyed, and  the  old  Hall  has  been  in  some 
measure  restored  to  the  beauty  for  which  it 
was  renowned  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  principal  and  indeed  original  entrance 
to  the  Park  was  by  the  Church  Lodge,  so 
named  from  its  being  immediately  opposite 
the  old  parish  church,  in  the  churchyard  of 
which  were  buried  some  of  the  Boyalists 
who  fell  during  the  defence  of  the  Hall ; 
and  the  chancel  itself  contains  some  fine 
altar  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Holte  family. 

The  Church  Lodge  has  a  large  central  en- 
trance and  two  side  posterns,  flanked  by  small 
residences  with  mullioned  windows,  and  de- 
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corated  with  the  squirrel  crest  of  the  former 
owners  in  the  gables.  The  most  striking 
feature,  and  one  of  some  interest,  is  the 
large  ogee  arch  of  stone  spanning  the  centre 
gate,  enriched  with  crockets  and  surmounted 
by  a  large  finial.  A.  carriage  drive  leads 
from  here  to  the  great  main  avenue  of  fine 
chestnuts  and  elms  by  which  the  Hall  was 
approached ;  of  this  imposing  avenue — which, 
according  to  old  records,  was.  of  very  great 
extent — but  a  few  gaunt,  weather-beaten 
and  gnarled  trunks  remain.  An  excellent 
view  of  the  Hall  with  this  avenue  is  to  be 
found  in  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Warwick- 
shire (1829),  some  years  before  its  eligibility 
for  building  sites  commended  itself  to  the 
public. 

The  Hall  itself  stands  on  a  slightly  rising 
eminence,  and  at  the  first  glance  impresses 
one  as  testifying  to  the  grandeur  and 
princely  tastes  of  its  founder.  Few  more 
stately  fronts  are  to  be  found  among  the 
great  houses  of  that  period  than  the  time- 
worn  fa9ade  of  Aston  Hall.  From  the 
central  portion  of  the  main  building,  which 
contains  a  double  suite  of  rooms,  two 
"wings  extend  boldly  forward.  The  chief 
features  are  the  two  large  embayed  windows 
with  finely  pierced  parapets,  and  the  lofty 
towers  surmounted  by  ogee-shaped  roofs. 
These  towers  advance  within  the  quadrangle ; 
each  has  an  entrance  undei*  a  fine  semi- 
circular arch,  decorated^ with  shell  ornament, 
now  scaling  off  or  rapidly  falling  away.  To 
enlarge  or  add  greater  dignity  to  the  court- 
yard curtain  walls  of  ornamental  freestone 
are  continued  from  the  outside  of  the  wings, 
and  finally  join  two  small  houses  somewhat 
resembling  a  wing  of  the  hall  itself  as  re- 
gards the  arrangement  of  window  and  gable. 
These  small  buildings  are  the  falconer's 
lodges ;  the  one  on  the  south  is  at  the  comer 
of  the  great  garden,  the  other  adjoins  the 
courtyard  of  the  stables  and  domestic  offices. 
The  most  characteristic  features  of  the  prin- 
cipal building  are  the  great  windows  lighting 
the  entrance  hall,  the  aerial  balustrades  on 
the  summit  of  the  front,  and  the  massive 
central  tower  of  three  stories  capped  with  a 
double  ogee  roof.  The  architect,  whose  name 
unfortunately  has  not  been  handed  down  to 
posterity,  has  most  skilfully  disgiused  the 
height  of  his  building  by  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  the  terminations  in  pointed  gable 
and  twisted  chimneys  by  which  he  has  sur- 
rounded his  general  roof.  The  student  of 
the  chimney  question  will  find  here  in  these 
stately,  solid,  and  gracefiil  chimneys  much 
to  please  him,  for  the  various  groups  of 
octagonal   and   spiral-shaped   shafts   give   a 


dignified  and  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
entire  edifice.  The  innumerable  diamond- 
paned  lattices,  which  added  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  exterior,  have  suffered  severely. 
The  charming  old  panes  have  been  removed 
and  large  hexagonal  and  octagonal  pieces  of 
modem  glass  now  replace  them.  These  cioiel 
and  abominable  alterations  were  mainly  per- 
petrated during  the  time  the  old  Hall  was 
used  as  an  exhibition  or  variety  show, 
the  building  being  then  abandoned  to  more 
destroying  influences  than  those  of  time. 
Happily  the  corporation  of  Birmingham  has 
now  engaged  an  able  architect,  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  old  buildings,  Mr.  Jethro 
Cossins,  who  is  slowly  and  truthfully  restor- 
ing the  old  mansion  to  its  pristine  beauty. 

The  principal  entrance  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular arch  with  fluted  columns  supporting 
an  entablature  above  which  is  an  ornamental 
panel  flanked  by  scroll  ornaments,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  shield  on  which  are  emblazoned 
quarterly  the  arms  of  Holte,  Castelk. 
Maidenach  with  Grimsarwe  and  Willington. 
The  panel  bears  the  following  inscription : — 


Sr  Thomas  Holte,  op  Dvddestox,  in  the 
covNTiE  of  Warwick,  Knight  And  Baronet 

BEGAN  TO  BVILD  THIS  HOVSE  IN  APRILL  IN  ANSO 

Domini  1G18 :  in  the  16th  yeare  of  the 
RAiGNE  OF  King  James  of  England,  &c.,  And 
OF  Scotland  the  one  and  fiftibth,  and  the 
SAID  Sr  Thomas  Holte  Came  to  dwell  in  this 
HovsE  IN  May  in  anno  Domini  :  1631 :  in  the 

SeAVENTH  YEARE  OF  THE  RAIGNE  OF  OTR 
SOVERAIGNE  LORD  KiNG  ChARLES,  AND  HS  DIP 
FINISH    THIS    HoVSE    IN    ApRILL    ANNO    DoMIXl 

1635  :  In  the  eleventh  yeare  of  the  raxgne 

OF  THE  SAID  KiNG  ChARLES. 

LAVS  DEO. 


The  concluding  expression  might  almost  be 
read  as  an  ejaculation  of  utter  weariness  of 
impatience,  emanating  from  an  impulsive 
and  headstrong  man,  who  saw  no  less  than 
seventeen  years  pass  away  befcn-e  the  com- 
pletion of  his  task  ;  but  let  us  rather  hope  it 
is  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  ascribing  the 
glory  and  success  to  a  Divine  power. 

Passing  through  the  doorway  and  beneath 
the  above  inscription,  we  reach  the  entrance 
hall — a  splendid  apartment  nearly  fifty  feet 
by  twenty-five  feet,  and  lighted  by  four  large 
windows  said  to  have  been  formerly  filled  with 
stained  glass — presenting  the  efiigies  of  two 
Saxon  earls  of  Mercia  and  seven  Saxon  earls 
of  Chester.  The  ceiling  is  of  plaster  decorated 
with  bosses,  flowers,  and  grotesques,  in  com- 
partments somewhat  geometrically  arranged, 
but   so  contrived   as  not  to  be  too  precise 
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.ind  thus  tire  the  eye.  A  broad  comics  nnd  emperors.  Tliese  are  in  monochrome,  valned 
an  oddly  aiTanged  frieze  of  animals  modelled  with  the  landscapes  by  Mr.  Legge  in  1794 
in  high  relief — the  lion,  unicorn,  elephant,  at  .£1  10».  To  the  right  is  the  great  chimney- 
stag,  and  frrillin— runs  round  tlie  hall.  The  piece ;  over  it  is  a  panel,  and  inscribed  in 
lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  ,  Roaian  letters  are  the  following  verses  ; — 

(   MEANE   TO   THRIVE 

iElH   REMAIXE 

in'L    JVST  AKD    TRUE 


MAT  THEE  PRO- 


On  the  back 
of  the  enormous 
grate  are  the 
royal  arms  with 
the  initials  "  C. 
R."  In  the 
south-west  por- 
tion of  this  en- 
trance-ball, a 
richly-  pannelled 
door  leads  to  the 
chapel,  which, 
before  ascending 
the  grand  stair- 
case, is  worth  a 

momentary 
glance  though  it 
is  much  encum- 
bered with  cases 
of  modern  arms, 
Esquimaux  ca- 
noes, and  cotton- 
making    machin- 

Thechapelisa 
wel  I-proportioned 
chamber,  but  bo 
barbarously  al- 
tered and  tam- 
pered T'itli  that 
its  original  plan 
can  only  be 
guessed  at.  There 
are  two  large 
windows   in   the 

From  a  Dramtnt  b,  J.  FlI.KEll«llI^  whlch ft  few  gaudy 

pieces  of  coloured 

house.     On   each   side   of  the  doorway  are  glass  are  inserted.     The  present  oaken  floor 

alcoves,  or  more  properly  speaking,  an  arched  lias  been  built  over  the  original  pavement, 

apartment  filled  in  with  large  and  roughly  which    is   of   black  and  white   stone.     The 

painted   classical  landMapes ;  in  the  north-  family  pew  was  at  the  northern  end,  and 

west  and  south-west  corners  are  similar  com-  on   the  east  and  west  were  large  seats  for 

partments     containing    figures    of     Roman  the  family  retainers.     The  communiontable 
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is  Btated  to  have  stood  between  the  two 
windows. 

The  first  floor  is  reached  by  a  magDiGcent 
staircase  divided  into  short  flights  by 
numerous  landings.  It  is  of  massive  oak, 
and  is  unsurpassed  as  as  example  of  the 
early  Elizabethan  pattern ;  for  it  is  devoid 
of  that  rich  though  somewhat  ponderous 
Italian  decoration  which  may  be  found  in 
many  Elizabethan  mansions,  notably  Hat- 
field. At  Aston  the  newels  are  unsurmounted 
with  griSins  or  genii,  but  with  large  vastv 
shaped  terminals,  capped  with  Ionic  vTilutes. 
the  lower  portion  being  enriched  with  carved 
arabesque  ornament  in  low  relief,  and  the 
addition  of  grotesque  heads  or  masks.  On 
the  outer  string  of  the  staircase  are  some 
remarkably  fine  dolphins  and  seamonsters, 
executed  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  art  student. 

On  the  second  landing  may  be  seen  the 
results  of  the  cannonading  during  the  attack 
made  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  April 
1643.  One  heavy  cannon-ball — it  is  pre- 
served in  a  small  case  near  the  window  on 
this  landing — after  passing  through  two 
thick  walla  struck  the  massive  oak  newel  of 
the  nearer  balustrade,  splitting  and  rending 
the  former  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
shattered  newel  and  broken  panelling  remain 
as  they  were  left  after  the  fighting.  On  the 
walls  are  numerous  marks  showing  where 
the  balls  entered— indeed  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  whole  staircase  was  not 
destroyed.  From  the  second  landing  we 
enter  the  great  drawing-room — a  fine  apart- 
ment,  thirty-nine  feet  by  twenty-three  feet. 
and  lighted  by  two  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows  on  the  south  side.  Opposite,  look- 
ig  into  the  courtyard,  is  another  window 
hich  was  formerly  bricked  up.     This  room 

generally  looked  upon  as  architecturally 
the  best  of  all  the  chambers.  A  character- 
istic feature  of  its  decoration  is  the  carved 
stone  frieze,  of  spirited  Kenaissonce  execu- 
tion. Under  semicircular  niches  running 
round  the  walls,  executed  in  high  relief,  nro 
figures  in  military  costumes  of  the  Koman 
and  Elizabethan  periods.  The  ceiling  itself 
is  enriched  with  scroll  work  and  further 
ornamented  with  cherubs  and  grotesque  heads. 
The  panelling  is  coarse  and  not  in  accord 
with  the  other  decorations ;  but  the  walls 
were  probably  covered  with  tapestry.  The 
chimney-piece  is  one  of  the  finest  to  bo 
found  in  any  mansion,  being  of  white  stone, 
nlabaster  and  black  marble,  and  it  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  cornice.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  bold  entablatures,  each  sup- 
ported   by    graduated   pilasters — the    upper 


onee  resting  on  bosses  with  grotesque  beads. 
The  upper  entablature  is  enriched  with 
shields  as  follows  : — Holte,  Holte  quartering 
Castells — Maidenach  with  Grimsarwe  and 
Willington  (arms  obtained  by  intermarriages), 
and  Holte  impaling  Bradbourne^ — Sir  Thomas 
Holte'a  first  wife.  Bound  the  fireplace  runs 
a  richly  moulded  curb,  by  the  side  of  which 
my  lady's  spaniels  and  my  lord's  hounds 
once  dozed  and  blinked  at  the  blazing  logs 
piled  high  in  the  vaulted 
fireplace.     The  doorway 

1 


attaching  to  no  other  porti<in  of  the  hou.se,  for 
here  it  was  that  the  ill-fat«d  monarch  slept 
when  staying  with  the  loyal  old  baronet  whilst 
on  the  march  from  Shrewsbury  to  relieve 
Banbury  Castle,  and  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  royal  visit  the  memorable  but  indecisive 
battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought,  during  which 
engagement    Edward    Holt«    was    severely 

The    room    called    the    King's    Chamber 
3   L 
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is  unpretentious  and  small.  At  one  end  is 
ft  recess  for  the  bed.  The  ceiling  is  of 
geometrical  design,  and  below  is  a  bold  frieze 
modelled  in  relief.  The  ^™lls  are  hung  with 
tnpestry — the  work  of  Mary  Holte  and  lier 
liisters,  as  a  tribiite  of  respect  to  tlie  memory 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  worked  in  cross-stitch ; 
much  of  the  fabric  still  retains  its  original 
colour,  though  the  Birmingham  holiday- 
makers  have  wantonly  dilapidated  and  in 
Kome  cases  cut  pieces  out  of  it.  The  two 
l.irgest  pieces  have  views  of  Aston  and 
Brereton — the  family  estate  in  Cheshire — 
with  shields  containing  the  Holte  arms  and 
((uarterings.  One  piece  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  God  be  our  guide 
And  the  -work  will  abide. 

MARY  HOLTE,  Spinster. 
Aged  ((0.     1744." 

In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  great 
drawing-room  a  doorway  communicates  with 
a  small  but  interesting  chamber  called  Lady 
Holte's  room.  We  find  the  same  tmnsomed 
and  mulHoned  windows  as  in  the  drawing- 
room,   an   unusually  pretty  ceiling,  and  a 


most  excellent  fireplace,  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  old  Duddeston 
Hall,  This  fireplace  is  of  difierent  style  to 
the  others  here  erected,  being  of  earlier  dBt«. 
and  it  is  enriched  with  columns  and  panels 
of  fine  black  marble,  the  upper  portion  being 
of  alabaster.  The  black  columns  and  entab- 
lature however  give  it  a  sombre  appearance  ; 
it  might  almost  Be  taken  for  a  funercAl 
monument  of  the  period.  From  tliis  room 
we  pass  through  a  vestibule  by  which  the 
Long  Gallery  is  reached,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Hordwicke  and  Hatfield,  is  the 
finest  in  the  country.  This  noble  apartment, 
the  most  important  appendage  of  an  EHiza- 
bethan  mansion,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet  in  length,  eighteen  feet  in  width, 
and  sixteen  feet  high.  The  walls  are  covered 
from  end  to  end  with  the  finest  oak  panelling, 
divided  by  pilasters  with  Ionic  volutes  and 
capitals  into  tliirteen  compartments.  The 
panels  themselves  are  carved  in  low  relief— 
a  semicircular  opening  supported  by  pilasters 
— exactly  similai'  to  those  panels  so  frequently 
to  be  found  in  pulpits  of  the  Jacobean  era. 

On  the  walls  ore  a  few  interesting  family 
portraits  bequeathed  by  the  late  Charles 
Bracebridge  Holt«.    The  best  among  a  some- 
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what  motley  assemblage  are  the  portraits  by 
Jonseu  and  Bomney,  the  latter  of  consider- 
able merit  but  iu  a  woeful  condition.  The 
old  furniture  has  recently  been  placed  in 
position  after  the  transfer  of  the  collection 
to  the  city  of  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum.  At  the  far  end  is  a  beautiful 
cabinet  of  walnut,  richly  inlaid  with  coloured 
woods,  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms  and 
with  fine  lion-headed  handles,  many  of  which 
have  been  removed  by  visitors — we  trust  not 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  This 
cabinet  was  left  by  King  Charles,  who  also 
presented  to  his  host  a  Delft  mug.  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  we  very  much  doubt,  and  a 


charged  with  the  family  arms  impaling 
Newton ;  but  the  present  window  itself  is 
an  incongruous  and  vulgar  mass  of  modern 
coloured  glass,  n  feeble  attempt  having  been 
made  to  introduce  the  arms  of  the  former 
proprietors  of  the  mansion.  In  front  of  this 
window  are  the  altar  rails  removed  from 
the  chapel. 

The  chimney-piece,  of  enormous  size,  is 
very  striking.  It  is  of  white  marble  and  . 
extremely  oiiiate,  with  heavy  projecting 
cornices,  supported  by  grotesque  caryatides, 
and  further  embellished  with  oblong,  panels 
of  grey  marble  surrounded  by  scroll  work. 
Three  shields  charged  as  in  the  drawing-room 
ore  on  the  unner  uai-t  of  the  chimnev-niece. 


china  bowl,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
foot-bath.  The  ceiling  here  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  remarkable  in  any  building ; 
it  is  of  intricate  yet  graceful  design,  lacelike 
in  effect,  highly  typical  of  the  period — in 
which  the  oft-recurring  cornucopia  plays  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  massive  wall  of  the 
western  front  contains  five  deeply  set  mul- 
lioned  windows,  through  which  the  golden 
sunshine  plays  upon  the  now  time-worn, 
worm-eaten,  and  uneven  floor,  which  further 
bears  strong  and  saddening  evidence  of  the 
daily  tramp  of  hundreds  of  heavily  booted 
visitors.  At  the  north  end  is  a  lai'ge  oriel 
window,  formerly  containing  a  small  shield 


splendid  landscape  of  its  charm.  Still  in  the 
far  distance  can  be  descried  Oscott  College 
with  its  gem  of  a  chapel  by  Pugin ;  the  far- 
famed  Barr  Beacon  from  below  which  King 
Charles  watched  the  departure  of  his  army  ; 
and  then  Sutton  Park  or  Chase,  over  which 
one  of  the  Holtes  w&»  once  ranger,  and 
which  in  days  gone  by  resounded  to  the 
sound  of  horn  and  bay  of  hounds,  urged  on 
by  the  pi-oud  owner  of  Aston  during  the 
exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

Before  leaving  the  long  gallery  it  may  be 

well  to  mention  that  the  vestibule  already 

alluded  to  at  the  south  end  was  in  reality  an 

afterthought.  When  added  is  not  known,  b-  ■ 
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the  date  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  1 650, 
OS  a  view  inSugdale  shows  the  colonnade  be- 
low without  the  vestibuiR,  which, when  erected, 
materially  heightened  the  general  effect  of 
this  side  of  the  houRe.  At  the  aorthem  end 
of  the  Hall,  and  cominunicating  by  a  room 
with  the  long  gallery,  is  a  secondary  stair- 
case by  which  the  rooms  above  the  entrance 
hall  from  this  end  of  the  building  may  be 
reached.  The  staircase  is  of  oak.  The  rooms 
do  not  deserve  special  mention,  although  one 
called  the  nursery  has  a  nice  stone  fireplace 
in  which  are  some  quaint  old  Dutch  tiles. 
The  upper  stnry  of  the  northern  wing  was 
principally  devoted  to  the  sleeping  apartments 
of  the  servants,  lighted  by  small  windows 
in  some  of  which  the  old  qnarries  remain. 
On  this  story  is  a  long  dismal  corridor  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  bailding  from 
the  grand  to  the  secondary  staircases.  It  is 
only  natural  that  a  famous  old  bailding  like 
this  should  be  haunted — an  ancient  family 
like  the  Holtes  would  surely  leave  a  respect- 
able ghost  behind  it^and  no  better  place 
could  be  pointed  out  than  a  small  room  at 
the  end  of  this  gloomy  and  ill-smelling 
corridor;  It  is  a  mere  cabin  or  box,  dark 
and  forbidding,  made  up  of  the  great  i-afters 
of  the  I'oof- — ^the  abode  of  bats  and  huge 
spidei's — yet  here,  says  the  legend,  a  young 


lady,  a  member  of  the  Holte  family,  wan 
immured  for  a  considerable  time,  as  she 
refused  to  ally  herself  to  the  husband  choseu 
by  her  hot-headed  father,  and  she  finally 
died  a  raving  maniac. 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  interesting  chambers  of  the 
old  building,  though  there  are  of  course 
many  others^some  hundred  and  seven  we 
believe  in  all,  but  these  have  nothing  to 
commend  them,  except  here  and  there  a 
nicely  carved  fireplace  or  an  excellent  piece 
of  panelling,  and  can  certainly  not  vie  with 
those  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Of 
the  park  and  gardens  it  is  impossible  tb 
speak ;  they  have  both  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, though  the  terrace  itself  may  in 
some  degree  be  said  to  have  survived  the 
numerous  alterations.  It  is  a  fine  broad 
gravelled  walk  running  round  the  south  and 
west  fronts  to  the  courtyard  on  the  north, 
devoted  to  the  domestic  offices.  At  the  far 
end  is  a  bowUng  green  and  the  de  .  houses. 
now  falling  to  decay,  and  the  bark  of  a 
single  dog  alone  wakes  the  echoes  in  the 
courtyard  where  once  the  baying  of  many 
hounds  and  the  curveting  of  many  horses 
gave  token  of  the  princely  state  of  the  lords 
of  Aston  Hall. 

Whitworth  Wallis,  F.S.A' 


'  I  am  indebted  to  Davidson's  HiiCory  of  ths  Jlollt  Family  for  infonnntion  coaccming  the  sa 
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E  fifteen  years  ago  the 
evailiDg  opinion  regard - 
;  the  brothers  Bereeford 
Lord  Charles  and  Lord 
illiam  —  probably    was 
at  they  were  both  more 
less  crazy.  Their  father, 
...a    fourth    Marquis    of 
Wat«rford,  was  a  clergy- 
matt.      It  is  not  alleged   that  this  circum- 
stance contributed  to  iutensify  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  Id  point  of  fact  the  clerical  marquis 
was  a  sedate  well-ordered  divine,  who  was  a 
dean,  and  no  doubt  might  have  been  a  bishop 
had  he  aspired  to  that  dignity.     But  their 
uncle,  the  third  Lord  Waterford,  had  earned 
by  sedulous  exertion  the  popular  appellation 
of  "the  mad  marquis."     He  rode  hie  horse 
over  toll-gates  by  lantern  light,  distinguished 
himself  in  miscellaneous  pugilistic  encounters, 
made  and  won  the  wildest  wagers,  and  finally 
broke  his  neck  in  the  hunting  field.     It  was 
supposed  that  the  spirit  of  this  ancestor  had 
revived  in  his  madcap  nephews.    Lord  Charles 
— far  better  known   as  "  Charlie  " — was  a 
midshipman  who  appeared  to  live  for  larks. 
Lord  William— whom  all  his  world  knew  as 
"  Bill " — was  a  lieutenant  in  a  lancer  regiment 
who  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  steeplechase 
riding  had  broken  pretty  well  every  bone  in 
his  body,  and  some  of  them  several  times 
over.      Men   who   knew  the   brothers   well 
realized  that  behind  their  madcap  daring  and 
their  wild   recklessness   lay  a  capacity  for 
earnest  work  when  the  opportunity  should 
offer.    It  should  be  said  tdat  their  eccentrici- 
ties were  never  sullied  by  taint  of  anything 
gross  or  dishonourable  ;  it  lay  in  no  man's 
mouth  to  say  that  a  Beresford  ever  did  a 
coarse,  a  shabby,  or  an  ungenerous  thing. 

People  had  grown  to  comprehend  that 
Charles  Beresford  was  something  other  than 
a  merry-andrew,  before  that  critical  moment 


of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  when  he 
laid  his  little  Cimdor  right  under  the  guns  of 
a  hostile  battery,  and  not  less  by  skill  than  by 
daring  contributed  materially  to  the  successful 
issue.  Since  then  he  has  served  as  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  now,  when  he  speaks  from 
bis  place  in  Parliament,  is  listened  to  as  a 
leading  practical  authority  on  naval  reforms. 
William  has  three  medals  for  as  many  cam- 
paigns ;  has  won  the  Victoria  Cross  by  the 
deed  of  splendid  valour  I  am  about  to 
narrate  ;  was  tlie  sole  and  most  efficient  staff 
officer  to  a  brigade  composed  of  uniquely 
heterogeneous  elements  out  of  which  good 
work  could  be  got  only  by  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  tact,  firmness,  and  veritable  leader- 
ship ;  and  is  now  fulfilling  adequately  the 
important  duties  of  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  Under  these  circumstances 
people  have  now  for  some  time  left  off 
regarding  the  brothers  Beresford  as  crazy. 

Lord  Charles  I  only  know  ;  Bill — I  won't 
call  him  Lord  William  any  more— has  been 
my  comrade  per  mare  et  terras  for  more  years 
than  either  he  or  I  core  to  reckon.  I  met 
him  first  on  a  night  march  in  the  autumn 
manmuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  August, 
1672.  He  was  then  a  "galloper"  to  the 
general  commanding  the  cavalry  brigade. 
General  and  brigade  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  darkness,  and  Bill  got  the  order  to  go 
and  find  it.  He  was  riding  a  violent  cross- 
grained  mare,  which  resented  being  forced  to 
leave  the  other  horses.  I  gave  him  a  lead 
for  a  little  way.  As  I  turned  his  mare 
reared  straight  on  end ;  I  knew  it,  dark  as 
it  was,  because  her  fore-foot  touched  my 
shoulder.  Then  there  was  a  thud  on  the 
short  thick  gross  carpeting  the  chalk  of  the 
great  plain.  The  brute  had  "  come  over  "  on 
Bill.  There  was  a  groan,  but  it  was  from 
the  mare  as  she  fell  heavily,  not  from  her 
rider.     He  was  out  from  under  her  somehow 
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before  she  began  to  struggle,  was  in  the 
saddle  as  she  Bcrambled  to  her  feet,  gave 
her  the  spur,  and  forced  the  cowed  brute  at 
a  gallop  out  into  the  darkness. 

Bill  and  I  went  up  the  gruesome  Khyber 
Pass  together,  in  Nov.,  1878,  with  the  little 
army  which  gallant  one-armed  old  Sir  Sam 
Browne  led  to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Across  the  narrowest  gut  of  that  gloomy 
defile,  ]^>erched  high  on  its  isolated  rock,  stands 
the  fortress  of  Ali  Musjid,  held  against  us 
by  a  strong  Afglian  garrison.  All  Musjid 
was  the  impediment  which  had  to  be  subdued 
before  we  could  penetrate  further  into  the 
bowels  of    the    Afghan    land.      Two    long 
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broken  ridges  reach  up  to  the  base  of  the 
Ali  Musjid  rock,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  valley  down  the  centre  of  which  flows, 
or  rather  rushes,  tlie  Khyber  stream.  At 
the  head  of  one  brigade  Sir  Sam  himself 
moved  on  the  fortress  along  the  right  hand 
ridge ;  the  other  bidgade,  commanded  by 
General  Appleyard,  had  its  route  along  the 
left  hand  upland.  Katber  late  in  tho 
day,  when  the  force  was  fully  committed 
to  this  movement,  it  became  apparent  tJiat 
because  of  the  intervening  valley,  quick 
inter-communication  with  Appleyard  was 
rendered  difficult.  The  Afghans  in  the 
■ere  no  fools  ;  they  had  recognised  the 


existence  of  the  interval  between  the  two 
brigades ;  and  they  did  their  level  best  to 
keep  the  force  bisected  by  pouring  a  steady 
stream  of  artillery  and  musketry  down  the 

valley. 

Sir  Sam  wanted  to  send  a  message  to 
Appleyai'd.  Beresford,  who  was  then  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  had 
got  a  month's  leave  from  his  duties  in  that 
capacity  to  take  a  hand  in  what  fighting 
might  occur,  was  a  sort  of  "  odd  man "  on 
Sir  Sam's  staff.  He  never  was  oppressed 
with  shyness,  and  when  Sir  Sam  spoke  of  his 
wish  to  communicate  with  the  left  brigade, 
he  put  in  his  word.  "  I'm  an  idle  man,  sir  ; 
won't  you  send  me  across  to  General  Apple- 
yard  to  tell  him  what  you  want  him  to  doV 

"  Very  well,  Beresford,"  replied  Sir  Sam ; 
"  I  want  you  to  get  over  as  quickly  as  may 
be ;  but  you'd  better  make  a  bit  of  a  ditour 
to  the  rear  befoi-e  you  cross  the  valley.  By 
crossing  below  the  bend  you'll  avoid  most 
of  the  fire  that  is  sweeping  the  direct  way 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Bill,  with  a  wink  of 
the  eye  on  tho  chief's  off  side  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  think  I  see  myself  detouring." 

He  took  his  sword  belt  in  a  couple  of 
holes  and  started.  To  begin  with,  he  had 
to  clamber  into  the  valley  down  the  face  of 
an  all  but  perpendicular  precipice,  on  the 
projections  of  which  the  Afghan  shells  were 
striking  witli  malign  freedom.  Looking  down 
from  the  upper  edge  I  watched  him  complete 
the  descent,  and  then  start  on  the  dangerous 
journey  across  the  valley.  No  doubt  he  was 
making  good  speed ;  hut  it  looked  to  me, 
anxious  as  I  was,  as  if  he  were  sauntering. 
Now  and  then  he  was  hidden  altogether  by 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  an  exploding  shell. 

Cool  hand  he  was,  to  be  sure  I  "When  he 
reached  the  hither  bank  of  the  Khyber 
stream,  he  deliberately  sat  himself  down  on 
a  stone,  and  unlaced  his  boots,  took  them  and 
his  stockings  off,  and  waded  the  stream  hare- 
foot.  Having  crossed,  he  sat  down  and 
replaced  these  articles  of  attire — how  abomin- 
ably particular  ho  seemed,  sitting  right  in 
the  fair  way  of  that  belch  of  fire,  about  the 
correct  lacing  of  his  ankle  hoots  I  Finally  he 
lit  a  cigarette,  resumed  his  tramp  across  the 
rest  of  tho  valley  and  clambering  up  the 
rocks  bounding  its  further  side,  disap- 
peared among  Appleyard's  red-coats.  That 
officer  was  already  committed  to  an  attack, 
so  Bill  remained  with  his  force  and  took  part 
in  the  effort  in  which  Birch  and  Swettenham 
went  down.. 

Wlien  Sir  Sam  Browne  was  halted  in 
Jellalabad,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
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further  fighting  that  winter,  Bill  went  back 
to  Simla  to  his  duties  about  the  Viceroy. 
Presently  I,  too,  tired  of  the  inaction  in  the 
Khyber;  and  travelling  down  country  to 
Calcutta,  and  voyaging  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Rangoon,  went  up  the  Irrawaddy 
river  into  native  Burmah,  bound  for  Man- 
dalay,  the  capital  of  King  Theebaw.  While 
**  worshipping  the  Golden  Feet "  there,  and 
investigating  the  eccentricities  of  the  mon- 
arch who  not  long  after  lost  his  throne,  a 
telegram  came  to  me  from  London,  ordering 
me  with  all  speed  to  South  Africa,  where  the 
Zulu  war  had  broken  out  and  where  the 
massacre  of  Isandlwana  had  just  occurred. 
Hard  on  it  came  a  message  from  Bill,  telling 
he  too  was  o£E  to  Znluland,  and  proposing  we 
should  travel  down  there  together.  I  wired 
him  back  a  rendezvous  at  Aden,  the  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea  whence  once  a  month  a 
steamer  starts  on  the  voyage  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Zanzibar ;  from 
which  place  there  is  connection  with  Port 
Durban  in  Natal  by  another  steamer. 

Down  the  Irrawaddy,  across  the  Bay   of 
Benscal,  athwart  Hindostan  to  Kurrachee  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  I  hurried  ;  at  Kur- 
rachee caught  the  steamer  for  Aden,  and  at 
Aden  there  was  Bill,  impatiently  grilling  in 
that  extinct  volcano-crater  till  the  Zanzibar 
packet  should  start.    We  dodged  into  every 
little  obscure  Portuguese-negro  port  along  that 
coast — Quillimane,  Mozambique,  Magadoxa, 
Melinda,  Louren^o  Marquez — stagnant,  fever- 
stricken,  half  barbarous  places  where,  as  it 
seemed,  nobody  was  either  quite  black  or  quite 
white.     We  reached  Port  Durban  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1879,  to  find  its  roadstead 
crowded  with  the  transports  that  had  brought 
the  reinforcements  out  from  England,  and  its 
hQtels  crammed  with  officers  of  all  I'anks  and 
all  branches  of  the  services.  General  "  Fred  " 
Marshall,   an   old   friend   of   Beresford  and 
myself,    commanded     the    regular  •  cavalry 
brigade,  and  Bill  hoped  for  a  berth  on  his 
staff.     But  a  better  billet  fell  to  him.     Far 
up  on  the  Transvaal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  little 
brigade  had  just  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over   some  20,000  Zulus,  who  had  made  a 
desperate  attack   on   its   position.     Colonel 
Redvers  BuUer  commanded  Wood's  irregular 
volunteer  cavalry,  and  in  the  recent  fight  his 
staff  officer.  Major  Ronald  Campbell,  had  been 
killed.     It  was  a  peculiar  and  difficult  post, 
and  Campbell  was  a  man  whom  it  was  not 
easy  to  succeed.  The  assignment  rested  mainly 
with  Marshall,  and  on  the  night  of  our  arrival, 
he,  knowing  Beresford  better  than  most  men 
then  did,  named  him  for  the  post. 

Full  of  elation,  Bill,  because  of  being  chosen 


for  a  duty  that  assured  him  responsibility 
and  plenty  of  fighting  ;  I  because  my  chum 
had  so  fallen  on  his  feet,  we  returned  to  our 
hotel.  As  we  sat  a  while  in  the  public  room 
before  retiring,  there  entered  a  couple  of  men 
far  from  sober.  At  first  they  were  civil,  and 
told  us  that  one  was  the  second  officer,  the 
other  the  ship's  surgeon,  of  a  transport  in 
the  roadstead.  Presently  the  sailor-man's 
mood  changed,  and  he  became  grossly  insult- 
ing to  Beresford ;  who  for  a  while  treated 
him  good-humouredly.  At  last  the  fellow 
said  he  believed  Bill  was  a  coward.  Then 
BiU  quietly  rose,  and  simply  requested  the 
nautical  person  to  ''come  outside."  I  did 
not  half  like  the  business,  for  the  sailor  was 
a  big  slab-sided  fellow ;  whereas  Bill  is  one 
of  the  light  weights,  and  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  his  carrying  a  black  eye  to  his 
new  appointment.  But  intervention  did  not 
seem  possible  ;  and  it  remained  for  the  doctor 
and  myself  to  "  see  fair."  In  front  of  the 
hotel  was  a  garden  studded  with  rose  bushes. 
At  it  they  went  hammer  and  tongs;  Bill 
fending  off  the  big  sailor's  "  ugly  rush'*  with 
skill  and  coolness — he  had  not  been  at  Eton 
for  nothing.  In  the  third  round  the  sailor  was 
down,  his  head  in  a  rosebush,  and  Bill  sitting 
thereon — the  head  not  the  bush.  The  sailor 
did  not  want  any  more;  every  one  shook 
hands  round,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  drink 
of  conciliation. 

Bill  next  day  went  off  up  country  to  his 
billet ;  and  not  long  after  I  joined  Wood's 
force  up  in  Zululand.   I  found  Bill  too  busy  to 
do  more  than  give  me  a  hurried  hand-shake. 
He  was  BuUer's  only  staff -officer,  and  the 
force  BuUer  commanded,  about  a  thousand 
strong,  was  the  strangest  congeries  imagin- 
able.     It   consisted   of   broken   gentlemen, 
of  runagate  sailors,  of  fugitives  from  justice, 
of  the  scum  of  the  South  African  towns,  of 
stolid  Africanders,  of  Boers  whom  the  Zulus 
liad  driven  from  their  farms.     Almost  every 
European  nationality  was  represented  ;  there 
were  a  few  Americans,  some  good,  some  bad; 
a  Greaser  ;  a  Chilian ;  several  Australians  ; 
and  a  couple  of   Canadian  voyageurs  from 
somewhere  in  the  Arctic  regions.      There 
were  Frenchmen  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of   English,  and  Channel    Islanders   whose 
pcUois  neither  Englishmen   nor  Frenchmen 
could  fully  understand.     One  and  all  were 
volunteers,  recruited  for  the  campaign  at  the 
pay  of  ^xe  shillings  a  day.     What  added  to 
the  complication   was   that  the   force   com- 
prised a  dozen  or  more  sub-commands,  each 
originally,  and  still  to  eome  extent  a  separate 
and  distinct    unit.       There  were    "Baker's 
Horse,"  and  "D'Arcy's  Horse,"  and  "Bed- 
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dington's  Horse,"  and  "  Feireira's  Horse," 
and  so  on ;  each  body  aaserting  a  certaio 
distinctive  independence.  Beresford  bod  to 
arrange  all  details,  keep  the  duty  rosters, 
inspect  the  daily  parades  and  the  reconoais- 
sance  detachments,  accompany  the  latter, 
lead  them  if  there  was  any  fighting,  restrain 
the  rash,  hearten  the  funkers,  and  be  in 
everything  Buller's  right-hand  man.  The 
volunteer  officers,  some  zealous,  some  slug- 
gish, some  cantankerous,  were,  as  regarded 
any  knowledge  of  duty,  for  the  most  part 
quite  useless.  In  effect  the  force,  which  in 
numerical  streugth  reckoned  as  a  brigade, 
was   "run"    by  those    two    men — Kedvers 


Fnni  a  Plu/lagrarli  bt  Ueuu.  Uacll  *:<t>  Fdi. 

Buller  and  Bill  Beresford.  Buller  was  a 
silent,  saturnine,  bloodthirsty  man,  as  re- 
solute a  fighter  as  ever  drew  breath — a  bom 
leader  of  men — who  ruled  his  heterogeneous 
command  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Beresford,  to 
the  full  as  keen  a  fighter  and  as  firm  in  com- 
pelling obedience,  was  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment. He  was  cheery;  with  his  ready  Irish 
wit  he  had  a  vein  of  genial  yet  jibing  badin- 
age that  kept  queer-tempered  fellows  in  good 
humour  while  it  pricked  them  into  obedience. 
In  fine  he  disclosed  the  rare  gift  of  manag- 
ing men — of  evoking  without  either  friction 
or  fuss  the  best  that  was  in  them.  And, 
strangest  wonder  of  nil  wonders,  the  fellow 


whom  all  men  had  regarded  as  the  most 
harnm-scarum  of  mortals  —  the  most 
"through-other"  to  use  a  curious  Scotch 
expression — was  found  possessed  of  a  real 
genius  for  order  and  system.  I  admired  him 
excessively  in  his  novel  development,  but 
must  confess  that,  being  selfish,  I  did  not 
enjoy  it.  For  he  was  very  busy  and  I  was 
rather  idle,  and  I  grumbled  at  the  depriva- 
tion  of  the  brightening  of  my  life  that  had 
been  contributed  by  the  humour  and  gaiety 
of  his  leisure  time. 

The  campaign,  on  which  almost  at  its  out- 
set had  fallen  the  shadow  of  the  poor  Prince 
Imperial's  hapless  fate,  drawled  sluggishly 
along,  till  at  length  as  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
the  column  wound  down  into  the  valley  from 
the  bluff  of  Etonganeni,  there  lay  stretched 
out  beyond  the  silver  sparkle  of  the  liver 
among  the  trees,  the  broad  plain  on  whose 
bosom  lay  the  royal  Ki'aal  of  XJlundi,  en- 
circled by  its  satellites.  Over  the  green 
face  of  the  great  flat  there  flitted  what, 
seen  through  the  heat-haze,  seemed  dark 
shadows,  but  which  the  field-glass  revealed 
as  the  impis  of  Cetewayo  practising  their 
manteuvres.  There  are  times  when  the 
keenest  fighting  man  is  not  sorry  that  be- 
tween his  enemy  and  himself  there  lies  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  Whether  in  the  spirit 
or  only  in  the  stupid  deed,  those  Zulus 
were  quixotic  in  the  chivalry  of  their  man- 
ner of  fighting.  At  Isandlwana  only  had 
they  been  rwii».  At  Kambula,  at  Ginghi- 
lovo,  they  had  marched  straight  up  into 
the  eye  of  onr  fire  ;  at  Ultindi  they  held 
their  hands  while  we  scrambled  in  disloca- 
tion through  the  broken  ground  that  was 
the  vestibule  to  the  plain  ;  waited  with  calm 
patience  till  our  square  was  methodically 
formed  and  locked  up  ;  then,  after  the  short 
hesitation  that  seemed  to  ask  that  question 
"Are  you  quite  ready  now,  gentlemen!" 
they  came  at  us  with  surpassing  valtant- 
ness  and  a  noble  ardour,  as  over  the  fire- 
'swept  plain  sped  the  whirlwind  of  their 
converging  attack.  There  were  cynics  in 
our  force  who  smiled  grimly  and  quoted 
Bosquet's  historical  sneer,  as  they  watched 
the  evolutions  of  the  impis  in  the  hazy 
distance.  Magnificent  in  their  swift  pre- 
cision those  evolutions  certainly  wei* ;  but 
it  was  not  war  that  the  Zulu  braves  should 
be  wheeling  and  massingand  deploying  away 
there  on  the  plain,  instead  of  taking  us  at  » 
disodrantage  as  the  long  baggage^umbered 
cohimn  painfully  toiled  through  the  dense 
hush  that  filled  the  valley  for  which  we 
had  forsaken  the  bare  upland  of  the  veldt. 

Cetewayo  was  hesitating,  to  meet  the  pro- 
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verbial  fate  of  the  hesitator.  He  sent  in  the 
sword  of  the  poor  Prince  Impeiial ;  and  later 
came  from  him  a  drove  of  cattle,  the  live 
spoil  of  Isandlwana.  But  he  would  not 
definitely  consent  to  the  terms  offered  him  ; 
yet  he  refrained  from  absolutely  refusing 
them.  When  the  laager  was  formed  on  the 
pleasant  slope  stretching  up  from  the  rip- 
pling Umvaloosi,  two  days  were  accorded 
him  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind.  Mean- 
time our  attitude  was  that  of  vigilant  quies- 
cence. The  laager  was  roughly  entrenched  ; 
the  guns  were  got  into  position;  the  out- 
posts were  strengthened  ;  and  arms  and  am- 
munition were  carefully  inspect^.  During 
the  advance  the  commands  of  Newdigate 
and  Wood  had  marched  apart ;  now  for  the 
first  time  they  were  united,  or  at  least  dis- 
joined only  by  a  subdivision  of  the  laager, 
and  there  was  much  visiting  to  and  fro  ;  for 
it  was  comparative  leisure  time  for  all  save 
Buller*s  irregulars,  who  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  campaign,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  on  the  chronic  scout.  Some  of  us 
went  bathing  in  the  Umvaloosi,  but  had 
to  "  lave  that  " — a  pun  is  not  intended — 
because  of  a  dropping  fire  from  Zulus  con- 
cealed in  the  crannies  of  a  rocky  hillock  or 
kopjie,  just  across  the  river  from  the  camp. 
Not  alone  for  the  bathers  was  this  fire  a 
nuisance  ;  a  part  of  the  laager  was  w^ithin 
range  of  the  Martini-Henrys  got  at  Isandl- 
wana, which  the  Zulus  on  the  kopjie  were 
using  ;  and  one  or  two  casualties  occurred. 

We  had  good  information  as  to  Cetewayo's 
strength,  thanks  to  the  brave  Dutch  trader 
who  was  his  prisoner,  and  whom  he  had 
utilized  to  write  the  communications  he  sent 
to  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
letter  the  honest  fellow,  disregarding  the 
risk,  had  written — "Use  caution,  he  has 
20,000  men  here."  But  it  was  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  contingency  of  Cetewayo  proving 
stubborn,  to  gain  some  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  ground  in  our  front,  over  which  thQ 
final  advance  would  have  to  be  made.  So 
on  the  morning  of  July  3rd,  orders  were 
issued,  that  Buller  at  mid-day  should  take 
out  his  irregulars  across  the  river,  and  make 
a  reconnaissance  of  as  much  of  the  plain 
beyond  as  the  Zulus  might  see  fit  to  permit. 
He  was  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement, 
since  Cetewayo^s  "  close- time "  was  not  yet 
up;  he  was  to  disregard  straggling  opposi- 
tion, but  was  at  once  to  retire  in  the  face  of 
serious  resistance. 

These  droll  irregulars  never  took  much 
pains  about  parading.  Neither  smartness 
nor  uniformity  was  a  desideratum.  The 
fellows   dressed   how  they  liked,  or   rather 


perhaps,  how  they  could ;  their  only  weapon, 
besides  the  revolver,  a  Martini-Henry  rifle, 
each  man  carried  as  seemed  unto  him  best, 
providing  that  he  carried  it  somehow,  some- 
where about  himself  or  his  pony.  The  onlj 
uniform  accoutrement  was  the  bandoleer  in 
which  the  cartridges  were  carried.  When 
they  got  ready,  they  mounted;  when  he 
found  around  him  a  reasonable  numb^*  of 
mounted  men,  the  leader  of  the  corps 
started ;  his  fellows  followed  in  files,  and 
the  men  who  were  late  overtook  the  detach- 
ment at  a  canter.  No  man  skulked;  the 
majority  were  keen  enough  for  fighting,  and 
the  funkei*s,  if  there  were  any,  had  to 
pretend  to  be  as  zealous  as  their  comrades. 
Buller  and  Beresford  were  always  in  the 
saddle  early,  waiting  for  the  firstlings  of  the 
muster.  Buller's  favourite  mount  was  a 
fiddle-headed,  brindled,  flat-sided,  ewe-necked 
cob  named  Punch.  He  was  perhaps  the 
very  ugliest  horse  of  his  day  and  generation 
in  all  South  Africa,  but  he  was  also  among 
the  most  valuable.  Although  not  very  fast, 
his  endurance  was  wonderful ;  he  made 
nothing  of  a  hundred  miles  at  a  stretch, 
with  an  occasional  "  offsaddle  "  and  a  roll  as 
the  only  relief;  but  it  was  neither  his 
endurance  nor  his  ugliness  that  constituted 
his  special  value.  He  was  "  salted  "  to  the 
third  degree  of  saltness ;  he  was  a  veritable 
"  mark  mason  "  among  "  salted "  horses. 
Now  salt-horse  in  the  South  African  sense 
has  no  affinity  with  the  salt-horse  at  which 
sailors  grumble.  The  "salted  horse"  of 
the  veldt  is  an  animal  which  is  proof  against 
the  pestilence  known  as  '*  horse-sickness." 
He  rarely  survives  the  attack  ;  after  one 
attack  he  is  still  liable  to  another,  but  less 
liable ;  he  may  have  three  attacks,  and  if  he 
yet  lives,  he  is  of  the  loftiest  aristocracy  of 
*^  saltness,"  and  proof  for  all  time  against 
horse-sickness.  If  that  were  the  only  ill 
that  horseflesh  is  heir  to,  he  ^vould  be  im- 
mortal. Beresford  had  lost  one  horse  by  a 
Zulu  bullet,  another  by  horse-sickness ;  but 
cavalry-man  and  steeplechase  rider  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  badly 
mounted.  He  rode  a  smart  chestnut,  with 
the  Irish  Birdcatcher  white  ticks  on  hi^ 
withers  and  flanks.  The  leader  of  the 
irregulars  and  his  staff-officer  sat  on  their 
horses  in  front  of  Evelyn  Wood's  tent, 
waiting  for  their  fellows  to  come  on  the 
ground.  Wood,  standing  in  his  tent  door, 
chatted  to  the  laconic  Buller,  while  Beresford 
and  "  the  boy " — ^young  Lysons,  Wood's 
A.D.C.,  was  "the  boy" — gossiped  a  little 
apart.  Presently  Baker  came  along  at  the 
head    of     his     assortment    of     miscreants; 
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Ferreira  leading  his  particular  bandits,  was 
visible  in  the  offing,  and  Buller,  alongside  of 
Baker,  headed  the  procession  of  horsemen 
down  toward  the  river,  Berestord  temporarily 
remaining  to  see  the  turn-out  complete  and 
close  up  the  command.  Before  Buller  was  at 
the  waterside,  he  had  galloped  up  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  for  it  was  his  place,  as  ever, 
to  lead  the  advance  ;  Buller  bringing  on  tho 
main  body  behind  the  scouts. 

The  arrangements  were  simple  ;  and  there 
was  no  delay  down  by  the  Uuivaloosi  bank, 
where  the  accelerated  fire  from  the  Zulas  in 
the  kopjie  over  againiit  them  whistled  over 
the  heads  of  the  horsemen  ;  over  whom  too 
screamed  the  shells  from  the  guns  in  front 
of  the  laager  that  were  being  thrown  in 
among  the  crags  where  the  Zulus  lurked. 
The  spray  of  the  Umvaloosi  dashed  from 
the  horse-hoofs  of  the  irregulars,  as  they 
forded  the  river  on  the  right  of  the  kopjie, 
and  then  bending  to  the  left  round  it,  took 
it  in  reverse  The  Zulus  who  had  been 
holding  it,  had  not  cared  much  for  the  shell 
fire,  ensconsced  among  the  rocks  as  they  were, 
but  were  quick  to  notice  the  risk  tbey  ran 
of  being  cut  off  by  the  movement  of  the 
horsemen,  and  mode  a  bolt  of  it.  Beresford's 
fellows  galloped  liard  to  intercept  them. 
Bill  well  in  front,  sending  his  chestnut 
along  as  if  he  were  "  finishing  "  in  front  of 
the  stand  at  Sandown.  The  Zulu  induna, 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  his  fleeing  detach- 
ment, turned  on  the  lone  man  who  had  so 
outridden  his  followers.  A  big  man,  even 
for  a  Zulu,  the  ring  round  his  head  proved 
him  a  veteran.  The  muscles  rippled  on  hie 
glistening  black  shoulders  as  he  compacted 
himself  behind  liis  huge  flecked  shield  of 
cowhide,  marking  his  distance  for  the 
thrust  of  the  gleaming  assegai  held  at  arm's 
length  over  the  great  swart  head  of  him. 
Bill  steadied  his  horse  a  trifle,  just  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  before  the  take  off  for  a  big 
fence  ;  within  striking  distance  he  made  him 
swerve  a  bit  to  the  left — he  had  been  heading 
straight  for  the  Zulu,  as  if  he  meant  to  ride 
him  down.  The  spear  flashed  out  like  tho 
head  of  a  cobra  as  it  strikes ;  the  sabre 
carried  at  "  point  one  "  clashed  with  it,  and 
seemed  to  curl  round  it ;  the  spear-head  was 
struck  aside  ;  the  horseman  delivered  "  point 
two"  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  his 
strong  seat,  and  the  impetus  of  his  galloping 
horse  ;  and  io !  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  wibre's  point  wa«  through  the  shield,  and 
half  its  length  buried  in  the  Zulu's  broad 
chest.  The  brave  indnna  was  a  dead  man 
before  he  dropped  ;  the  sword  drawing  out 
of    his    heart    as    he    fell    backward.      His 
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assegai  stands   now  in  t] 
mother's  drawing-room. 

Beresford's  Zulu  was  tho  only  man  slain 
with  tho  "  white  arm "  in  hand  to  band 
combat  during  the  day,  but  of  the  fugitives 
whom  the  dead  induna  had  commandedi 
several  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  fellows  who 
followed  that  chief's  slayer.  The  surviving 
Zulus  ran  into  the  nearest  military  kraal, 
Delyango.  Out  of  it  the  irregulars  rattled 
them,  as  well  as  the  few  Zulus  who  had  been 
garrisoning  it.  A  detachment  bad  been  left  he- 
hind — a  fortunate  precaution  taken  by  Boiler 
— to  cover  the  retreat  by  holding  the  kopjie  in 
the  rear;  and  then  the  force — Beresford  and 
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his  scouts  still  leading,  the  main  body  spread 
out  on  rather  a  broad  front — galloped  on 
through  the  long  grass  across  the  open,  bend- 
ing rather  leftward  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kodwengo,  the  next  military  ki-aal  in  the 
direction  of  Ulundi.  In  front  of  the  horse- 
men there  kept  retiring  at  a  pace  regulated 
by  theirs,  about  two  hundred  Zulus,  all  who 
were  then  visible  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  plain.  These  shunned  Nodwengo,  leaving 
it  on  their  right,  and  heading  straight  for 
Ulundi,  The  irregulars  drew  rein  long 
enough  for  a  patrol  to  ride  into  Nodwengo 
and  report  it  empty.  Then  the  horses  Iiaving 
got   their  wind,  the  rapid   advance   recom- 
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menced.  It  really  seemed  a  straight  run  in 
for  Buller  and  Bereeford  aa  they  set  their 
horses'  heads  for  Ulundi  and  galloped  on. 
The  idea  had  occurred  to  many  in  the  force 
that  Cetewayo  must  have  abandoned  his 
capital  and  withdrawn  his  army  into  the 
hill  country  close  behind  Uloiidi. 

Those  irregular  horsemen  had  no  very 
keen  sense  of  discipline,  and  in  a  gallop,  a 
forward  gallop  especially,  were  rather  prone 
to  get  out  of  hand.  Biiller's  hardest  task  was 
to  restrain  this  impulse,  and  it  was  well  that 
day  that  he  was  exerting  himself  all  he  knew 
to  curb  the  ardour  of  his  fellows.  Beres- 
ford's  advance-detachment,    sconts    as   they 
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were,  were  of  course  straggled  out  rather 
casually  over  the  whole  front.  Everything 
seemed  prosperous.  No  enemy  showed  any- 
where save  the  two  hundred  fugitive  Zulus, 
falling  back  ahead  of  our  fellows  at  the  long 
easy  run  which  takes  the  Zulu  over  the  ground 
with  BurpriBing  speed  and  which  he  can  keep 
up  hour  after  hour  without  a  symptom  of 
distress. 

Their  flight  was  a  calculated  snare ;  those 
fugitives  were  simply  a  wily  decoy.  Suddenly 
from  out  a  deep,  sharply-cut  water-course 
crossing  the  plain,  and  invisible  at  two  hun- 
dred yards'  distance,  sprang  up  a  long  line  of 


Zulus,  some  two  thousand  strong,  confronting 
at  once  and  flanking  the  horsemen.  Simulta^ 
neoHsly  the  whole  plain  around  them  flashed 
up  into  vivid  life.  Hordes  of  Zulus  had  been 
lying  hidden  in  the  long  grass.  Buller's  alert 
eye  had  caught  the  impending  danger,  and  his 
voice  had  rang  out  the  command  "  Retire " 
ere  yet  the  bullets  of  the  sudden  Zulu  vollej 
whistled  through  and  over  his  commaiid 
Three  men  went  down  smitten  by  the  Gk~ 
Two  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  never  stirred : 
we  found  their  bodies  next  day  shockingly 
mangled.  The  third  man's  horse  slipped  up 
in  the  abrupt  turn,  and  his  rider  for  the 
moment  lay  stuoned.  But  Bereeford,  riding 
away  behind  his  retreating  party,  looked  hack 
at  this  latter  man,  and  saw  him  move  np 
into  a  Bitting  posture. 

He  who  would  suocour  in  such  a  crisis, 
must  not  only  be  a  brave  man,  but  also  a 
prompt  man,  quick  to  decide  and  as  quick  to 
act.  The  issue  of  life  or  death  hangs  at  such 
a  time  on  the  gain  or  waste  of  a  moment 
The  Zulus,  darting  out  from  the  wat  r-course 
were  perilously  close  to  the  poor  fellow  ;  hut 
Beresford,  used  on  the  racecourse  to  measur- 
ing distance  with  the  eye,  thought  he  might 
just  do  it,  if  he  were  smart  and  lucky.  Gal- 
loping baek  to  the  wounded  man,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  ordered  him  to  get  on  his  pony. 
The  wounded  man,  dazed  as  he  was,  even  in 
his  extremity  was  not  less  full  of  self-abnega- 
tion than  was  the  man  who  was  risking  his 
own  life  in  the  effort  to  save  his.  He  bade 
Beresford  remount  and  go  ;  why,  he  said,  in 
his  simple  manly  logic— why  should  two  die 
when  death  was  inevitable  but  to  one  i  Then 
it  was  that  the  quaint  resourceful  humour  of 
his  race  supplied  Beresford  with  the  weapon 
that  prevailed  over  the  wounded  man's  un- 
selfishness. The  recording  angel  perhapadid 
not  record  the  oath  that  buttressed  his 
threatening  mien  when  he  swore  with 
clenched  fist  that  he  would  punch  the  wound- 
ed man's  head  if  he  did  not  allow  his  life  to 
be  saved.  This  droll  argument  prevailed. 
Bill  partly  lifted,  partly  hustled  the  man  into 
his  saddle,  theu  scrambled  up  somehow  in 
fi-ont  of  him,  and  set  the  good  little  beast 
agoing  after  the  other  horsemen.  He  only 
just  did  it;  another  moment's  delay  and  both 
must  have  been  assegaied.  As  it  was  the 
swift-footed  Zulus  chaieed  them  up  the  sl(^- 
and  the  least  mistake  made  by  the  pony  most 
have  been  fatal.  Indeed,  as  Beresford  was 
the  first  gratefully  to  admit,  there  was  a 
critical  moment  when  their  escape  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  for  the  cool  courage  of 
Sergeant  O'Toole,  who  rode  back  t«  the 
rescue,  shot  down  Zulu  after  Zulu  with  hi£ 
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revolver  aa  they  tried  to  close  in  on  the  rather 
helpless  pair,  and  then  aided  Beresford  in 
keeping  the  wounded  man  in  the  saddle  until 
the  safety  of  the  laager  was  attained.  There 
was  danger  right  np  till  then ;  for  the  hordes 
of  Zulua  obetinately  hnng  on  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  Buller's  command,  and  the  irregulars 
had  over  and  over  again  to  shoot  men  down 
at  close  quarters  with  the  revolver  ;  more 
than  once  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand  and 
they  had  to  club  their  rifles.  If  the  Zulus 
bad  kept  to  their  own  weapon,  the  assegai, 
the  loss  among  Buller's  men  would  have  been 
very  severe ;  but  they  had  extensively  armed 
themselves  with  rifles  that  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  at  Isandlwana,  with  the  proper 
handling  of  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 
They  pursued  right  up  to  their  own  bank  of 
the  TJmvaioosi,  and  bltued  away  at  our  fellows 
long  after  the  river  was  between  them  and 
e,  cumbered  with  a  wounded 
lan  occupying  his  saddle  while 
1  the  pommel,  Beresford  was 
nything  toward  self  protection, 
)ver  again  on  the  return  ride, 
I  behind  him  wei'e  in  desperate 
strait,  and  but  for  O'Toole  and  other  comrades 
must  have  gone  down.  When  they  alighted  in 
the  laager  you  could  not  have  told  whether  it 
was  rescuer  or  rescued  who  was  the  wounded 
man,  so  smeared  was  Beresford  with  borrowed 
blood.  It  was  one  of  Ireland's  good  days  ;  if 
at  home  she  is  the  "  distressful  country," 
wherever  bold  deeds  are  to  be  done  and  mili- 
tary honour  to  be  gained,  no  nation  carries 
the  head  higher  out  of  the  dust.  If  originally 
Norman,  the  "Waterford  family  have  been 
Irish  now  for  six  centuries,  and  Bill  Beresford 
is  an  Irishman  in  heart  and  blood.  Sergeant 
Fitzmaurice,  the  wounded  man  who  displayed 
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a  self-abnegation  so  fine  was  an  Irishman 
also ;  and  Sergeant  O'Toole — well,  I  think 
one  runs  no  risk  in  the  assumption  that  an 
individual  who  bears  that  name,  in  spite  of 
all  temptation,  remains  an  Irishman.  So,  in 
this  brilliant  little  episode  the  Oreen  Isle  had 
.it  all  to  herself. 

It  will  ever  be  one  of  the  pleaaantest 
memories  of  lay  life,  that  the  k'>^  fortune 
was  mine  to  call  the  attention  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  to  Bill  BeresEord'a  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  By  next  mail  his  recommendation 
for  the  Victoria  Cross  went  home  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  he  and  1  reached  Plymouth 
Sound  at  the  close  of  our  voyage,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  then  in  the  Sound  with 
Lord  Charles  Beret^ford,  was  the  first  to  send 
aboard  the  Dublin  CagtU  the  news  that  her 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  honour  the  re- 
commendation. Lord  William  was  com- 
manded to  Windsor  to  receive  the  reward 
"  for  Valour  "  from  the  hands  of  bis  Sove- 
reign. But  there  is  something  more  to  be 
told.  Honest  as  valiant,  he  had  already  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  in  honour  receive 
any  recognition  of  the  service  it  had  been 
his  good  fortune  to  perform,  unless  that  re- 
cognition were  shared  in  by  Sergeant  O'Toole, 
who  he  persisted  in  maintaining  deserved  in- 
finitely greater  credit  than  any  that  might 
attach  to  him.  Queen  Victoria  can  appre- 
ciate not  less  than  soldierly  valour,  soldierly 
honesty,  generosity,  and  modesty  ;  and  so  it 
came  about  that  the  next  Gazette  after  Lord 
William  Beresford's  visit  to  Windsor  con- 
tained the  announcement  that  the  proudest 
reward  a  soldier  of  our  Empire  can  aspire  to, 
had  been  conferred  on  Sergeant  Edmund 
O'Toole,  of  Baker  8  Horse. 

Abch.  Fokbes. 
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hy  his  father.  It  fell  most  heavilj-  apoii  the 
latter,  who  waa  an  old  man,  and  whose  mind 
was  sot  engaged  by  any  other  absorbing 
consideration,  but  the  blow  was  a  terrible 
one  to  the  other  also. 

"  Where  is  Giovanni  1 "  asked  Saracinesca 
brusquely,  as  tlmy  sat  down  to  the  table. 

"  1  do  not  know,"  answered  Corona.  "  The 
last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  with 
Cardinal  Antoiielli.  I  suppose  that  after 
getting  the  order  to  release  Faustina  he 
stayed  there." 

"  So  his  Eminence  euffered  himRelf  to  be 
persuaded  that  a  little  girl  did  not  strangle 
that  old  sinner,"  remarked  the  prince. 

"  Apparently." 

"  If  they  had  taken  Flavia  it  wonld  have 
been  more  natural.  She  would  baire  in- 
augurated her  reign  as  Princess  Saradneeca 
by  a  night  in  the  Termini.  Delightful  con- 
trast !     I  suppose  you  know  who  did  itl" 

"  No.  Probably  a  servant,  though  they 
say  that  uothing  was  stolen." 

"  San  Giacinto  did  it.  I  have  thought  the 
whole  matter  out  and  I  am  convinced  of  it. 
Look  at  his  hands.  He  could  strangle  an 
elephant.  Not  that  he  could  have  had  any 
particular  reason  for  liquidating  his  father- 
in-law.  He  is  rich  enough  without  Flavia's 
share,  but  I  always  thought  he  would  Hll 
somebody  one  of  these  days,  ever  since  I 
met  him  at  Aquila." 

"  Without  any  reason,  why  should  he  have 
done  it  I " 

.  "  My  dear  child,  when  one  has  no  reasoa 
to  give  it  is  very  hard  to  say  why  a  thing 
occurs.     He  looks  Uke  the  man." 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  after  getting  «11 
he  could  desire  he  should  endanger  his 
happiness  in  such  a  wayl" 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  believe  he  did  it.  What 
an  abominable  omelet — a  glass  of  water, 
Pasquale.  Abominable,  is  it  not.  Coronal 
Perfectly  uneatable.  I  suppose  the  coc^ 
F.  Morion  Crawford. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

NA  was  not  much  sur- 
sed  when  the  messenger 
}ught  hei'  carriage  and 
ssented  the  order  for 
ustina's  liberation. 

hen  Giovanni  had  left 
:  she  had  felt  that  he 
nuuld  find  means  to  pro- 
cure    the     young     girl's 
liberty,  and  the  only  thing  which   seemed 
strange  to  her  was  the  fact  that  Giovanni 
did  not  return  himself.     The  messenger  said 
he  had  seen  him  with  the  cardinal,  and  that 
Sant'  Ilario  had  given  the  order  to  use  the 
carriage.     Beyond   that   he   knew   nothing. 
Corona  at  once  took  Faustina  to  tho  Palazzo 
Montovarchi,  and  then,   with   a   promise  to 
come  bock  in  the  course  of  tho  day,  she  went 
home  to  rest. 

She  needed  repose  oven  more  than  Faustina, 
who,  after  all,  hud  slept  soundly  on  her  prison 
bed,  trusting  with  child-like  faith  in  her 
friend's  promise  that  she  should  be  free  in 
the  morning.  Corona,  on  the  contrary,  had 
passed  a  wakeful  night,  and  vraa  almost  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  She  I'emained  in  her  room 
until  twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  when  the 
members  of  the  family  met  at  the  midday 
breikfast.  She  found  her  father-in-law  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  at  a  glance  she  saw  that  he 
was  in  a  savage  humour.  His  bronzed  face 
was  paler  than  usual,  and  his  movements 
more  sudden  and  nervous,  while  his  dark 
eyes  gleamed  angrily  beneath  his  bent  aud 
shaggy  brows.  Corona,  on  her  part,  was 
silent  and  preoccupied.  In  spite  of  the 
tragic  events  of  the  night,  which,  after  all, 
only  affectetl  her  indirectly  at  present,  and 
in  spite  of  the  constant  moral  suftering  which 
now  played  so  important  a  part  in  her  life, 
she  could  not  but  be  disturbed  by  the  tre- 
mendoua  loss  sustained  by  her  husband  aud 
'  Copyright  1888  by 
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has  heard  of  our  misfortunes  and  wants  to 
leave." 

**I  fancy  we  are  not  very  hungry,"  re- 
marked Corona,  in  order  to  say  something. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  mur- 
derer is  eating  his  breakfast  at  this  moment, 
and  whether  he  has  any  appetite.  It  would 
he  interesting  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view.     By  the  by,  all  this   is  very  like   a 

"Whatr' 

'*  Montevarchi  coming  to  his  end  on  the 
very  day  he  had  won  the  suit.  In  good  old 
times  it  would  have  been  Giovanni  who 
would  have  cut  his  throat,  after  which  we 
should  have  all  retired  to  Saracinesca  and 
prepared  for  a  siege.  Less  civilized  but 
twice  as  human.  No  doubt  they  will  say 
now — even  now — that  we  paid  a  man  to  do 
the  work." 

''But  it  was  San  Giacinto  who  brought 
the  suit." 

''It  was  Montevarchi.  I  have  seen  my 
lawyer  this  morning.  He  says  that  Monte- 
varchi sent  the  people  out  to  Frascati  to  see 
San  Giacinto,  and  explained  the  whole  matter 
to  them  beforehand.  He  discovered  the 
clause  in  the  deeds  first.  San  Giacinto  never 
even  saw  them  until  everything  was  ready. 
And  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  when 
it  was  settled  Montevarchi  is  murdered.  I 
wonder  that  it  has  not  struck  any  one  to 
say  we  did  it." 

"  You  did  not  oppose  the  suit.  If  you  had, 
it  would  have  been  different." 

"  How  could  I  oppose  the  action  1  It  was 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  we  had  no 
chance  of  winning  it.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  are  turned  out  of  our  home.  The  sooner 
we  leave  this  the  better.  It  will  only  be 
harder  to  go  if  we  stay  here." 

**  Ye6,V  answered  Corona  sadly.  "  It  will 
be  harder." 

"  I  beheve  it  is  a  judgment  of  heaven  on 
Giovanni  for  his  outrageous  conduct,"  growled 
the  prince,  suddenly  running  away  with  a 
new  idea. 

"On  Giovanni  1"  Corona  was  roused 
immediately  by  the  mention  of  her  husband 
in  such  a  connection. 

"  Yes,  for  his  behaviour  to  you,  the  young 
scoundrel !  I  ought  to  have  disinherited  him 
at  once." 

"  Please  do  not  talk  in  that  way.  I  cannot 
lei  you  say " 

"  He  is  my  own  son,  and  I  will  say  what 
I  please,"  interrupted  Saracinesca  fiercely. 
"  He  treated  you  outrageously,  I  say.  It  is 
just  like  a  woman  to  deny  it  and  defend 
her  husband." 


"  Since  there  is  no  one  else  to  defend  him 
I  must.  He  was  misled,  and  naturally 
enough,  considering  the  appearances.  I  did 
not  know  that  you  knew  about  it  all." 

"  I  do  not  know  all,  nor  half.  But  I  know 
enough.  A  man  who  suspects  such  a  woman 
as  you  deserves  to  be  hanged.  Besides,"  he 
added  irrelevantly,  but  with  an  intuitive 
keenness  that  startled  Corona,  "  besides,  you 
have  not  forgiven  him." 

"  Indeed  I  have." 

**  In  a  Christian  spirit,  no  doubt.  I  know 
you  are  good.  But  you  do  not  love  him  as  you 
did.  It  is  useless  to  deny  it.  Why  should 
you  %     I  do  not  blame  you,  I  am  sure." 

The  prince  fixed  hiJs  bright  eyes  on  her 
face  and  waited  for  her  answer.  She  tiurned 
a  little  paler  and  said  nothing  for  several 
moments.  Then  as  he  watched  her  he  saw 
the  colour  mount  slowly  to  her  olive  cheeks. 
She  herself  could  hardly  have  accounted  for 
the  unwonted  blush,  and  a  man  capable  of 
more  complicated  reasoning  than  her  father- 
in-law  would  have  misinterpreted  it.  Ccorona 
had  at  first  been  angry  at  the  thought  that 
he  could  speak  as  he  did  of  Giovanni,  saying 
things  she  would  not  say  to  herself  concern- 
ing him.  Then  she  felt  a  curious  sensation 
of  shame  at  being  discovered.  It  was  true 
that  she  did  not  love  her  husband,  or  at 
least  that  she  believed  herself  unable  to  love 
him;  but  she  was  ashamed  that  any  one 
else  should  know  it. 

"Why  will  you  persist  in  talking  about 
the  matter?"  she  asked  at  length.  "It 
is  between  us  two." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  concerns  me," 
returned  Saracinesca,  who  was  naturally 
pertinacious.  "  I  am  not  inquisitive.  I  ask 
no  questions.  Giovanni  has  said  very  little 
about  it  to  me.  But  I  am  not  blind.  He 
came  to  me  one  evening  and  said  he  was 
going  to  take  you  away  to  the  mountains. 
He  seemed  very  much  disturbed,  and  I  saw 
that  there  had  been  trouble  between  you, 
and  that  he  suspected  you  of  something.  He 
did  not  say  so,  but  I  knew  what  he  meant. 
If  it  had  turned  out  true  I  think  I  would 
have— ^well,  I  would  not  have  answered  for 
my  conduct.  Of  course  I  took  his  part,  but 
you  fell  ill,  and  did  not  know  that.  WTien 
he  came  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken I  abused  him  like  a  thief.  I  have 
abased  him  ever  since  whenever  I  have  had 
a  chance.  It  was  a  vile,  dastardly,  foolish, 
ridiculous " 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  cried  Corona,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  pray,  pray  leave  the 
question  in  peace  !     I  am  so  imhappy  ! " 

"»So  am  I,"  answered  Saracinesca  bluntly. 
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'^It  does  not  add  to  my  happiness  to  know 
that  my  son  has  made  an  ass  of  himself. 
Worse  than  that.  You  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  I  am  very  fond  of  you.  If  I 
had  not  been  such  an  old  man  I  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  you  as  well  as  Giovanni. 
Do  you  remember  when  I  rode  over  to 
Astrardente  and  asked  you  to  marry  him? 
I  would  have  given  all  I  am — all  I  was 
worth,  I  mean,  to  be  in  Giovanni's  shoes 
when  I  brought  back  your  answer.  Bah  1 
I  am  an  old  fellow  and  no  Apollo  either! 
But  you  have  been  a  good  daughter  to  me. 
Corona,  and  I  will  not  let  any  one  behave 
badly  to  you." 

"And  you  have  been  good  to  me — so 
good!  But  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
Giovanni.  He  was  misled.  He  loved  me 
oven  then." 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  charitable  as  you." 

"Do  you  call  me  charitable.  I  am  any- 
thing but   that.     If  I  were  I  would " 

She  stopped  shoi*t. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  you  would  love  him  as  you 
did  before.  Then  you  would  not  be  Corona, 
but  some  one  else.  I  know  that  sort  of 
argument.  But  you  cannot  be  two  persons 
at  one  time.  The  other  woman,  whom  you 
have  got  in  your  mind,  and  who  would 
love  Giovanni,  is  a  weak-minded  kind  of 
creature  who  bears  anything  and  every- 
thing, .  who  will  accept  any  sort  of  excuse 
for  an  insult,  and  will  take  credit  to  herself 
for  being  long-suffering  because  she  has  not 
the  spirit  to  be  justly  angry.  Thank  heaven 
you  are  not  like  that.  If  you  were  Giovanni 
would  not  have  had  you  for  a  wife  nor  I  for 
a  daughter." 

"  I  think  it  is  my  fault.  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  make  it  otherwise." 

"  You  admit  the  fact  then  1  Of  course. 
It  is  a  misfortune,  and  not  your  fault,  it  is 
one  more  misfortune  among  so  many.  You 
may  forgive  him  if  you  please.  I  will  not. 
By  the  by,  I  wonder  why  he  does  not  come 
back.     I  would  like  to  hear  the  news." 

"The  cardinal  may  have  kept  him  to 
breakfast." 

"  Since  seven  o'clock  this  morning  ?  That 
is  impossible — unless  his  Eminence  has 
arrested  him  on  charge  of  the  murder." 
The  old  gentleman  laughed  gruffly,  little 
guessing  how  near  his  jest  lay  to  the  truth. 
But  Corona  looked  up  quickly.  The  mere 
idea  of  such  a  horrible  contingency  was 
painful  to  her,  absurd  and  wildly  improbable 
as  it  appeared. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  him  to  go  up  to 
Saracinesca  to-morrow  and  see  to  the 
changes,"  continued  the  prince. 


"Must  it  be  so  soon?"  asked  Corona 
regretfully.  "Is  it  absolutely  decided? 
Have  you  not  yielded  too  easily  1" 

"I  cannot  go  over  all  the  arguments 
again,"  returned  her  father-in-law  with  some 
impatience.  "There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
I  expended  all  my  coolness  and  civility  on 
San  Giacinto  when  he  came  to  see  me  about 
it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  complain  and  vc 
cannot  draw  back.  I  suppose  I  might  go 
down  on  my  knees  to  the  pope  and  ask  his 
holiness  for  another  title — for  the  privilege 
of  being  called  something,  Principe  di  Cavol- 
fiore,  if  you  like.  But  I  will  not  do  it.  I 
will  die  as  Leone  Saracinesca.  You  can  give 
Giovanni  your  old  title  if  you  please — it  is 
yours  to  give." 

"  He  shall  have  it  if  he  wants  it.  What 
does  it  matter )     I  can  be  Donna  Corona." 

"Ay,  what  does  it  matter,  provided  we 
have  peace?  What  does  anything  matter 
in  this  unutterably  ridiculous  world — except 
your  happiness,  poor  child !  Yes.  Every- 
thing must  be  got  ready.  I  will  not  stay 
in  this  house  another  week." 

"But  in  a  week  it  will  be  impossible  to 
do  all  there  is  to  be  done ! "  exclaimed 
Corona^  whose  feminine  mind  foresaw  infinite 
difficulties  in  moving. 

"  Possible,  or  impossible,  it  must  be  ac- 
complished. I  have  appointed  this  day  week 
for  handing  over  the  property.  The  lawyers- 
said,  as  you  say,  that  it  would  need  more 
time.  I  told  them  that  there  was  no  time, 
and  that  if  they  could  not  do  it  I  would 
employ  some  one  else.  They  talked  of  sitting 
up  all  night — as  if  I  cared  whether  they 
lost  their  beauty  sleep  or  not !  A  week 
fix)m  to-day  everything  must  be  settled,  so 
that  I  have  not  in  my  possession  a  penny 
that  does  not  belong  to  me." 

"Ajad  then — what  will  you  dol"  asked 
Corona,  who  saw,  in  spite  of  his  vehemence, 
how  much  he  was  affected  by  the  prospect. 

"And  then?  What  then?  Live  some- 
where else,  I  suppose,  and  pray  for  an  easy 
death." 

No  one  had  ever  heafd  Leone  Saracinesca 
say  before  now  that  he  desired  to  die,  and 
the  wish  seemed  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
his  character  that  Corona  looked  earnestly  at 
him.  His  face  was  discomposed,  and  his 
voice  had  trembled.  He  was  a  brave  man. 
and  a  very  honourable  one,  but  he  was  very 
far  from  being  a  philosopher.  As  he  had 
said,  he  had  expended  all  his  calmness  in 
that  one  meeting  with  San  Giacinto  when  lie 
had  been  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the 
latter's  claims.  Since  then  he  had  felt 
nothin(i^    but  bitterness,   and   the  outward 
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expression  of  it  was  either  an  unreasonable 
irritation  concerning  small  matters,  or  some 
passionate  outburst  like  the  present  against 
life,  against  the  world  in  which  he  lived, 
Against  everything.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  felt  the  loss 
so  deeply,  more  deeply  even  than  Giovanni. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  the  sole  head 
and  master  of  his  house,  and  had  borne  all 
the  hereditary  dignities  that  belonged  to  his 
station,  some  of  which  were  of  a  kind  that 
pleased  his  love  of  feudal  traditions.  For 
the  money  he  cared  little.  The  loss  that  hurt 
him  most  touched  his  pride,  and  that  generous 
vanity  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  which 
delighted  in  the  honour  accorded  to  his  name, 
to  his  son,  to  his  son's  wife,  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  race  and  in  a  certain  dominating 
independence  that  injured  no  one  and  gave 
liimself  immense  satisfaction.  At  his  age  he 
was  not  to  be  blamed  for  such  f eehngs.  They 
proceeded  in  reality  far  more  from  habit  thaii 
from  a  vain  disposition,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  if  he  bore  the  calamity  bravely  he  had  a 
right  to  abuse  his  fate  in  his  own  language. 
But  he  could  not  always  keep  himself  from 
betraying  more  emotion  than  he  cared  to 
show. 

« Do  not  talk  of  death,"  said  Corona. 
■"  Giovanni  and  I  will  make  your  life  happy 
And  worth  living."  She  sighed  as  she  spoke, 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Giovanni  and  you  ! "  repeated  the  prince 
gloomily.  "  But  for  his  folly — what  is  the 
use  of  talking)  I  have  much  to  do.  If  he 
comes  to  you  this  afternoon  please  tell  him 
that  I  want  him." 

Corona  was  glad  when  the  meal  was  ended, 
And  she  went  back  to  her  own  room.  She 
liad  promised  to  go  and  see  Faustina  again, 
but  otherwise  she  did  not  know  how  to 
occupy  herself.  A  vague  uneasiness  beset 
her  as  the  time  passed  and  her  husband  did 
not  come  home.  It  was  unlike  him  to  stay 
away  all  day  without  warning  her,  though 
she  was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that  she 
had  of  late  shown  very  little  interest  in  his 
doings,  and  that  it  would  not  be  very  sur- 
prising if  he  began  to  do  as  he  pleased 
without  informing  her  of  his  intentions. 
Nevertheless  she  wished  he  would  show  him- 
self before  evening.  The  force  of  habit  was 
still  strong,  and  she  missed  him  without 
quite  knowing  it.  At  last  she  made  an 
c£Eort  against  her  apathy,  and  went  out  to 
pay  the  promised  visit. 

The  Montevarchi  household  was  subdued 
under  all  the  outward  pomp  of  a  ponderous 
mourning.  The  gates  and  staircases  were 
hung  with  black.     In  the  vast  antechamber 


the  canopy  was  completely  hidden  by  an 
enormous  hatchment  before  which  the  dead 
prince  had  lain  in  state  during  the  previous 
night  and  a  part  of  the  day.  According  to 
the  Boman  custom  the  body  had  been  already 
removed,  the  regulations  of  the  city  requiring 
that  this  should  be  done  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  great  black  pedestals  on  which 
the  Ughts  had  been  placed  were  still  stieinding, 
and  lent  a  ghastly  and  sepulchral  appearance 
to  the  whole.  Numbers  of  servants  in 
mourning  liveries  stood  ajx>und  an  immense 
copper  brazier  in  a  comer,  talking  together 
in  low  tones,  their  voices  dying  away  alto- 
gether as  the  Princess  Sant'  Ilario  entered 
the  open  door  of  the  hall.  The  man  who 
came  forward  appeared  to  be  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  funeral,  for  Corona  had  not 
seen  him  in  the  house  before. 

'*  Donna  Faustina  expects  me,"  she  said, 
continuing  to  walk  towards  the  entrance  to 
the  apartments. 

"  Your  Excellency's  name  1 "  inquired  the 
man.  Corona  was  surprised  that  he  should 
ask,  and  wondered  whether  even  the  people  of 
his  class  already  knew  the  result  of  the  suit. 

''  Donna  Corona  Saracinesca,"  she  answered 
in  distinct  tones.  The  appellation  sounded 
strange  and  unfamiliar. 

**  Donna  Corona  Saracinesca,"  the  man  re- 
peated in  a  loud  voice  a  second  later.  He 
had  almost  run  into  San  Giacinto,  who  was 
coming  out  at  that  moment.  Corona  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  her  cousin. 

"  You — princess  1 "  he  exclaimed,  putting 
out  his  hand.  In  spite  of  the  relationship 
he  was  not  privileged  to  call  her  by  her 
name.  "  You — why  does  the  man  announce 
you  in  that  way  %  " 

Corona  took  his  hand  and  looked  quietly 
into  his  face.  They  had  not  met  since  the 
decision. 

*'  I  told  him  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  known 
by  that  name  in  future.  I  have  come  to  see 
Faustina^"     She  would  have  passed  on. 

''Allow  me  to  say,"  said  San  Giacinto,  in 
his  deep,  calm  voice,  '*  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  you  are,  and  always  shall  be, 
Princess  Sant'  Ilario.  No  one  can  regret 
more  than  I  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed  towards  you  and  yours,  and  I  shall 
certainly  do  aU  in  my  power  to  prevent  any 
such  unnecessary  changes." 

"We  cannot  discuss  that  matter  here," 
answered  Corona,  speaking  more  coldly  than 
she  meant  to  do. 

"  I  trust  there  need  be  no  discussion.  I 
even  hope  that  you  will  bear  me  no  ill  will." 

**I  bear  you  none.  You  have  acted 
honestly  and  openly.     You   have  right  on 
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your  side.  But  neither  my  husband  nor  I 
will  live  under  a  borrowed  name." 

San  Giacinto  seemed  hurt  by  her  answer. 
He  stood  aside  to  allow  her  to  pass,  and  there 
was  something  dignified  in  his  demeanour 
that  pleased  Corona. 

"  The  settlement  is  not  made  yet,"  he  said 
gravely.     "  Until  then  the  name  is  yours." 

When  she  was  gone  he  looked  after  her 
with  an  expression  of  annoyance  upon  his 
face.  He  understood  well  enough  what  she 
felt,  but  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  let 
any  unpleasantness  arise  between  hun  and 
her  family.  Even  in  the  position  to  which 
he  had  now  attained  he  felt  that  there  was 
an  element  of  uncertainty,  and  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  dispense  with  the  good-will  of 
his  relations,  merely  because  he  was  Prince 
Saracinesca  and  master  of  a  great  fortune. 
His  early  life  had  made  him  a  cautious  man, 
and  he  did  not  under-estimate  the  value  of 
personal  influence.  Moreover,  he  had  not  a 
bad  heart,  and  preferred  if  possible  to  be  on 

food  terms  with  everybody.  According  to 
is  own  view  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
claim  what  was  legitimately  his,  but  he  did 
not  want  the  enmity  of  those  who  had 
resigned  all  into  his  hands. 

Corona  went  on  her  way  and  found 
Faustina  and  Flavia  together.  Their  mother 
was  not  able  to  see  any  one.  The  rest  of 
the  family  had  gone  to  the  country  as  soon  as 
the  body  had  been  taken  away,  yielding  with- 
out any  great  resistance  to  the  entreaties  of 
their  best  f  riends,  who,  according  to  Koman 
custom,  thought  it  necessary  to  "  divert " 
the  mourners.  That  is  the  consecrated 
phrase,  and  people  of  other  countries  may 
open  their  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  state 
of  domestic  relations  as  revealed  by  this 
practice.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
the  majority  of  the  family  to  go  away  even 
before  death  has  actually  taken  place.  Speak- 
ing of  a  person  who  is  dying,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  say,  "  You  may  imagine  how  ill 
he  is,  for  the  family  has  left  him  1 "  The 
servants  attend  the  Bequiem  Mass,  the 
empty  carriages  follow  the  hearse  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  but  the  famOy  is  already 
in  the  country,  trying  to  "  divert  "  itself. 

Flavia  and  Faustina  however  had  stayed 
at  home,  partly  because  the  old  princess  was 
really  too  deeply  moved  and  profoundly 
shocked  to  go  away,  and  partly  because  San 
Giacinto  refused  to  leave  Home.  Faustina 
too  was  eccentric  enough  to  think  such  haste 
after  "diversion"  altogether  indecent,  and 
she  herself  had  been  through  such  a  series  of 
emotions  during  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
she  found  rest  needful.     As  for  Flavia,  she 


took  matters  very  calmly,  but  would  have 
preferred  very  much  to  be  with  her  brothers 
and  their  wives.  The  calamity  had  for  the 
time  subdued  her  vivacity,  though  it  was  ea£y 
to  see  that  it  had  made  no  deep  impression 
upon  her  nature.  If  the  truth  were  told, 
she  was  more  unpleasantly  affected  by  thus 
suddenly  meeting  Corona  than  by  her 
father's  tragic  death.  She  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  be  more  than  usually  affectionate, 
not  out  of  calculation,  but  i-ather  to  get  rid 
of  a  disagreeable  impression.  She  sprang 
forward  and  kissed  Corona  on  both  cheeks. 

"  I  was  longing  to  see  you ! "  she  said 
enthusiastically.  "  You  have  been  so  kind  to 
Faustina.  I  am  sure  we  can  never  thank 
you  enough.  Imagine,  if  she  had  been 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  alone  in  prison ! 
Such  an  abominable  mistake,  too.  I  hope 
that  dreadful  man  will  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
Poor  little  Faustina  I  How  could  any  one 
think  she  could  do  such  a  thing  I " 

Corona  was  not  prepared  for  Flavians 
manner,  and  it  grated  disagreeably  on  her 
sensibilities.  But  she  said  nothing,  only 
returning  the  salutation  with  becoming 
cordiality  before  sitting  down  between  the 
two  sisters.  Faustina  looked  on  coldly, 
disgusted  with  such  indifference.  It  struck 
her  that  if  Corona  had  not  accompanied  her 
to  the  Termini,  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  induce  any  of  her  own  family  to  do  so. 

*^  And  poor  papa  I  "  continued  Flavia 
volubly.  "Is  it  not  too  dreadful,  too 
horrible  1  To  think  of  any  one  daring !  I 
shall  never  get  over  the  impression  it  made 
on  me — never.  Without  a  priest,  without 
any  one — ^poor  dear ! " 

"  Heaven  is  very  merciful,"  said  Corona, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  some  such 
remark. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  answered  Flavia,  with 
sudden  seriousness.  "I  know.  But  poor 
papa — ^you  see — I  am  afraid "  ' 

She  stopped  signiiicantly  and  shook  her 
head,  evidently  implying  that  Ptince  Monte- 
varchi's  chances  of  blessedness  were  but 
slender. 

"  Flavia  I "  cried  Faustina  indignantly, 
"  how  can  you  say  such  things  I  " 

"  Oh,  I  say  nothing,  and  besides,  I  dare  say 
— ^you  see  he  was  sometimes  very  kind.  It 
was  only  yesterday,  for  instance,  that  he 
actually  promised  me  those  earrings — you 
know,  Faustina,  the  pearl  drops  at  Civilotti's 
— it  is  true,  they  were  not  so  very  big  after 
all.  He  really  said  he  would  give  them  to  me 
as  a  souvenir  if — oh  I  I  forgot." 

She  stopped  with  some  embarrassment,  for 
she  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying  that  the 
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eaxrings  were  to  be  a  remembrance  if  the  suit 
were  won,  when  she  recollected  that  she  was 
speaking  to  Corona. 

"  Well — it  would  have  been  very  kind  of 
him  if  he  had,"  she  added.  *'  Perhaps  that 
is  something.  Poor  papa !  One  would  feel 
more  sure  about  it  if  he  had  got  some  kind 
of  absolution." 

"I  do  not  believe  you  cared  for  him  at 
all !  "  exclaimed  Faustina.  Corona  evidently 
shared  this  belief,  for  she  looked  very  grave 
and  was  silent. 

''  Oh,  Faustina,  how  unkind  you  are  I " 
cried  Flavia  in  great  astonishment  and  some 
anger.  ''I  am  stire  I  loved  poor  papa  as 
much  as  any  of  you,  and  perhaps  a  great 
deal  better.  We  were  always  such  good 
friends  I" 

Faustina  raised  her  eyebrows  a  little  and 
looked  at  Corona  as  though  to  say  that  her 
sister  was  hopeless,  and  for  some  minutes  no 
one  spoke. 

"You  are  quite  rested  now?"  asked 
Corona  at  last,  turning  to  the  young  girl. 
"Poor'  child  1  what  you  must  have  suf- 
fered!" 

"It  is  strange,  but  I  am  not  tired.  I 
slept,  you  know,  for  I  was  worn  out." 

"  Faustina's  grief  did  not  keep  her  awake," 
observed  Flavia,  willing  to  say  something 
disagreeable. 

"  I  only  came  to  see  how  you  were,"  said 
Corona,  who  did  not  care  to  prolong  the 
interview.  "  I  hope  to  hear  that  your  mother 
is  better  to-morrow.  I  met  Sarsucinesca  as  I 
came  in,  but  I  did  not  ask  him." 

"Your  father-in-law  1 "  asked  Faustina 
innocently.  "  I  did  not  know  he  had  been 
here." 

"  No ;  your  husband,  my  dear,"  answered 
Corona,  looking  at  Flavia  as  she  spoke.  She 
was  curious  to  see  what  effect  the  change 
bad  produced  upon  her.  Flavians  cheeks 
flushed  quickly,  evidently  with  pleasure,  if 
also  with  some  embarrassment.  But  Corona 
.was  calm  and  unmoved  as  usual. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  already  called  him 
so,"  said  Flavia.  "How  strange  it  will 
be!" 

"We  shall  soon  get  used  to  it,"  replied 
Corona,  with  a  smile,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "  I 
wish  you  many  years  of  happiness  with  your 
new  name.  Good-bye."  Faustina  went  with 
her  into  one  of  the  outer  rooms. 

"  TeU  me,"  she  said,  when  they  were  alone, 
"how  did  your  husband  manage  it  so 
quickly!  They  told  me  to-day  that  the 
cardinal  had  at  £rst  refused.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  could  not  ask  you  before 
Flavia — she  is  so  inquisitive  I " 


"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  Giovanni 
yet.  He  stayed  with  the  cardinal  when  the 
carriage  came  for  us.  It  was  managed  in 
some  way,  and  quickly.  I  shall  hear  aU 
about  it  this  evening.     What  is  it,  dear  % " 

There  were  tears  in  Faustina's  soft  eyes, 
followed  quickly  by  a  little  sob. 

"  I  miss  him  dreadfully  I  "  she  exclaimed, 
laying  her  head  on  her  friend's  shoulder. 
"  And  I  am  so  unhappy  1  We  parted  angrily, . 
and  I  can  never  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am. 
You  do  not  think  it  could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  do  you  ? " 

*•'  Your  little  quarrel  ?  No,  child.  What 
could  it  have  changed  %  We  do  not  loiow 
what  happened." 

"I  shall  never  forget  his  face.  I  was 
dreadfully  undutif ul— oh  1  I  could  almost 
marry  that  man  if  it  would  do  any  good  ! " 

Corona  smiled  sadly.  The  young  girl's 
sorrow  was  genuine,  in  strange  contrast  to 
Flavia' s  voluble  flippancy.  She  laid  her  hand 
affectionately  on  the  thick  chestnut  hair. 

"  Perhaps  he  sees  now  that  you  should  not 
marry  against  your  heart." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  1  I  wish  it  were 
possible.  I  should  not  feel  as  though  I  were 
S3  bad  if  he  understood  now.  I  could  bear 
it  better.  I  should  not  feel  as  though  it 
were  almost  a  duty  to  marry  Frangipam." 

Corona  tui-ned  quickly  with  an  expression 
that  was  almost  flerce  in  its  intensity.  She 
took  Faustina's  hand  in  hers. 

"  Never  do  that,  Faustina.  Whatever 
comes  to  you,  do  not  do  that !  You  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  live  with  a  man  you  do 
not  love,  even  if  you  do  not  liate  him.  It  is 
worse  than  death."  ' 

Corona  kissed  her  and  left  her  standing  by 
the  door.  Was  it  possible,  Faustina  asked, 
that  Corona  did  not  love  her  husband  %  Oi- 
was  she  speaking  of  her  former  life  with  old 
Astrardentel  Of  course,  it  must  be  that. 
Giovanni  and  Corona  were  a  proverbially 
happy  couple. 

When  Corona  again  entered  her  own  room, 
there  was  a  note  lying  upon  the  table,  the 
one  her  husband  had  written  that  morning 
from  his  place  of  confinement.  She  tore  the 
envelope  open  with  an  anxiety  of  which  she 
had  not  believed  herself  capable.  She  had 
asked  for  him  when  she  returned,  and  he  had 
not  been  heard  of  yet.  The  vague  uneasiness 
she  had  felt  at  his  absence  suddenly  increased, 
until  she  felt  that  unless  she  saw  him  at  once 
she  must  go  in  search  of  him.  She  read  the 
note  through  again  and  again,  without  clearly 
understanding  the  contents. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  left  Bome  sud- 
denly and  had  not  cared  to  tell  her  whither 
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he  was  going,  since  the  instructions  as  to 
what  she  was  to  say  were  put  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  were 
only  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  to 
others,  and  not  as  an  explanation  to  herself. 
The  note  was  enigmatical  and  might  mean 
almost  anything.  At  last  Corona  tossed  the 
bit  of  paper  into  the  fire,  and  tapped  the 
thick  carpet  impatiently  with  her  foot. 

"  How  coldly  he  writes  I  "  she  exclaimed 
aloud. 

The  door  opened  and  her  maid  appeared. 

"Will  your  Excellency  receive  Monsieur 
Gouache  1 "  asked  the  woman  from  the  thres- 
hold. 

"  No !  certainly  not !  "  answered  Corona, 
in  a  voice  that  frightened  the  servant.  ''  I 
am  not  at  home.'' 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  amount  of  work  which  Amoldo  Mes- 
chini  did  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  his  inclina- 
tions. The  library  had  always  been  open  to 
the  public  once  a  week,  on  Mondays,  and  on 
those  occasions  the  librarian  was  obliged  to 
be  present.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  incessant  labour  con- 
nected with  so  important  a  collection  of 
books,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  done  far 
more  than  was  expected  of  him.  Prince 
Montevarchi  had  never  proposed  to  give  him 
an  assistant,  and  he  would  have  rejected  any 
such  offer,  since  the  presence  of  another 
person  would  have  made  it  almost  impossible 
tor  him  to  carry  on  his  business  of  forging 
ancient  manuscripts.  The  manual  labour  of 
his  illicit  craft  was  of  course  performed  in  his 
own  room,  but  a  second  librarian  could  not 
have  failed  to  discover  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Night  after  night  he  carried 
the  precious  manuscripts  to  his  chamber, 
bringing  them  back  and  restoring  them  to 
their  places  every  morning.  During  the  day 
he  studied  attentively  what  he  afterwards 
executed  in  the  quiet  hours  when  he  could 
be  alone.  Of  the  household  none  but  the 
prince  himself  ever  came  to  the  library ;  no 
other  member  of  the  family  cared  for  the 
books  or  knew  anything  about  them.  His 
employer  being  dead,  Meschini  was  practically 
master  of  all  the  shelves  contained.  No  one 
disturbed  him,  no  one  asked  what  he  was 
doing.  His  salary  would  be  paid  regularly  by 
the  steward,  and  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  left  to  vegetate  unheeded  for  the  rest  of 


his  natural  lifetime.  When  he  died  some 
one  else  would  be  engaged  in  his  place.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  no  other  future 
would  have  been  open  to  him. 

He  awoke  very  late  in  the  morning  on  the 
day  after  the  murder  and  lay  for  some  time 
wondering  why  he  was  so  very  uncomfortable, 
why  his  head  hurt  him,  why  his  vision  was 
indistinct,  why  he  could  remember  nothing 
he  had  done  before  going  to  bed.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  liquor  he  had  drunk 
had  temporarily  destroyed  his  faculties,  which 
were  not  hardened  by  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol.  He  turned  his  head  uneasily  upon 
the  pillow  and  saw  the  bottles  on  the  table, 
the  candle  burnt  down  in  the  brass  candle- 
stick and  the  general  disorder  in  the  room. 
He  glanced  at  his  own  body  and  saw  that  he 
was  lying  dressed  upon  h^  bed.  Then  the 
whole  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind  with 
appalling  vividness.  A  shock  went  through 
his  system  as  though  some  one  had  stiiick 
him  violently  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while 
the  light  in  the  room  was  momentarily  broken 
into  flashes  that  pained  his  eyes.  He  got 
upon  his  feet  with  difficulty,  and  steadied 
himself  by  the  bed-post,  hardly  able  to  stand 
alone. 

He  had  murdered  his  master.  The  first 
moment  in  which  he  realized  the  fact  was  the 
most  horrible  he  remembered  to  have  passed. 
He  had  killed  the  prince  and  could  recall 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  that  had  occurred 
since  the  deed.  Almost  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing  he  had  locked  his  door  with  a 
double  turn  of  the  key  and  was  pushing 
the  furniture  against  it,  the  table,  the  chairs, 
everything  that  he  could  move.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  already  hear  upon  the 
winding  stair  the  clank  of  the  gendarmes' 
sabres  as  they  came  to  get  him.  He  looked 
wildly  round  the  room  to  see  whether  there 
was  anything  that  could  lead  to  discoveiy. 
The  unwonted  exertion  however  had  restored 
the  circulation  of  his  blood,  and  with  it  arose 
an  indistinct  memory  of  the  sense  of  triumph 
ho  had  felt  when  he  had  last  entered  the 
chamber.  He  asked  himself  how  he  could 
have  rejoiced  over  the  deed  imless  he  had 
unconsciously  taken  steps  for  his  own  safety. 
The  body  must  have  been  found  long  ago. 

Very  gradually  there  rose  before  him  the 
vision  of  the  scene  in  the  study,  when  he  had 
been  summoned  thither  by  the  two  servants, 
the  dead  prince  stretched  on  the  table,  the 
pale  faces,  the  prefect,  Donna  Faustina's 
voice,  a  series  of  questions  asked  in  a 
metallic,  pitiless  tone.  He  had  not  been 
drunk  therefore  when  they  had  sent  for 
him.     And  yet   he  knew  that   he  had  not 
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been  sober.  In  what  state  then  had  he 
fovind  himself?  With  a  shudder,  he  remem* 
bered  his  terror  in  the  library,  his  fright  at 
the  ghost  which  had  turned  out  to  be  only 
his  own  coat,  his  visit  to  his  room,  and  the 
first  draught  he  had  swallowed.  From  that 
point  onwards  his  memory  grew  less  and  less 
clear.  He  found  that  he  could  not  remember 
at  all  how  he  had  come  up  stairs  the  last 
time. 

One  thing  was  evident  however.  He  had 
not  been  arrested,  since  he  found  himself  in 
his  chamber  unmolested.  Who,  then,  had 
been  taken  in  his  place?  He  was  amazed 
to  find  that  he  did  not  know.  Surely,  at 
the  first  inquest,  something  must  have  been 
said  which  would  have  led  to  the  arrest  of 
some  one.  The  law  never  went  away  empty- 
handed.  Ho  racked  his  aching  brain  to 
bring  back  the  incident,  but  it  would  not 
be  recalled — for  the  excellent  reason  that  he 
really  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  It 
was  a  relief  at  all  events  to  find  that  he  had 
actually  been  examined  with  the  rest  and 
had  not  been  suspected.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  undoubtedly  done  the  deed,  of  which  the 
mere  thought  made  him  tremble  in  every 
joint.  Or  was  it  all  a  part  of  his  drunken 
dreams?  No,  that,  at  least,  could  not  be 
explained  away.  For  a  long  time  he  moved 
uneasily  from  his  barricade  at  the  door  to 
the  window,  from  which  he  tried  to  see  the 
street  below.  But  his  room  was  in  the 
attic,  and  the  broad  stone  cornice  of  the 
palace  cut  off  the  view  effectually.  At  last 
he  began  to  pull  the  furniture  away  from 
the  entrance,  slowly  at  first,  as  he  merely 
thought  of  its  uselessness,  then  with  feverish 
haste,  as  he  realized  that  the  fact  of  his 
trying  to  entrench  himself  in  his  quarters 
would  seem  suspicious.  In  a  few  seconds  ho 
had  restored  everything  to  its  place.  The 
brandy  bottles  disappeared  into  the  cupboard 
in  the  wall ;  a  bit  of  candle  filled  the  empty 
candlestick.  He  tore  off  his  clothes  and 
jumped  into  bed,  tossing  himself  about  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  slept 
in.  Then  he  got  up  again  and  proceeded  to 
make  his  toilet.  All  his  clothes  were  black, 
and  he  had  but  a  slender  choice.  He  under- 
stood vaguely  however  that  there  would  bo 
a  funeral  or  some  sort  of  ceremony  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  household  would  be 
expected  to  join,  and  he  arrayed  himself  in 
the  best  he  had — a  decent  suit  of  broadcloth, 
a  clean  shii*t,  a  black  tie.  He  looked  at 
himself  in  the  cracked  mirror.  His  face 
was  ghastly  yellow,  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
injected  with  blood,  the  veins  at  the  temples 
swollen  and  congested.     Ho  was  afraid  that 


his  appearance  might  excite  remark,  though 
it  was  in  reality  not  very  much  changed. 

Then,  as  he  thought  of  this,  he  realized 
that  he  was  to  meet  a  score  of  persons,  some 
of  whom  would  very  probably  look  at  him 
curiously.  His  nerves  were  in  a  shattered 
condition ;  he  almost  broke  down  at  the  mere 
idea  of  what  he  must  face.  What  would 
become  of  him  in  the  presence  of  the  reality  ? 
And  yet  he  had  met  the  whole  household 
bravely  enough  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  done  the  murder  on  the  previous  evening. 
He  sat  down,  overpowered  by  the  revival  of 
his  fear  and  horror.  The  room  swam  around 
him  and  he  grasped  the  edge  of  the  table  for 
support.  But  he  could  not  stay  there  all 
day.  Any  reluctance  to  make  his  appearance 
at  such  a  time  might  be  fatal.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  get  the  necessary  courage, 
and  that  was  to  drink  again.  He  shrank 
from  the  thought.  He  had  not  acquired  tho 
habitual  drunkard's  certainty  of  finding 
nerve  and  boldness  and  steadiness  of  hand 
in  the  morning  draught,  and  the  idea  of 
tasting  the  liquor  was  loathsome  to  him  in 
his  disordered  state.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
tried  to  act  as  though  he  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  persons.  Ape-like,  he  grinned 
at  the  furniture,  walked  about  the  room, 
spoke  aloud,  pretending  that  he  was  meeting 
real  people,  tried  to  frame  sentences  expres- 
sive of  profoimd  grief.  He  opened  the  door 
and  made  a  pretence  pf  greeting  an  imaginary 
individual.  It  was  as  though  a  stream  of 
cold  water  had  fallen  upon  his  neck.  His 
knees  knocked  together  and  he  felt  sick  with 
fear.  There  was  evidently  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  go  down  without  some  stimulant. 
Almost  sorrowfully  he  shut  the  door  again 
and  took  the  bottle  from  its  place.  He  took 
several  small  doses,  patiently  testing  tho 
effect  until  his  hand  was  steady  and  warm. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  kneeling  with 
many  others  before  the  catafalque,  beneath 
the  great  canopy  of  black.  He  was  dazed 
by  the  light  of  the  great  branches  of  candles, 
and  confused  by  the  subdued  sound  of 
whispering,  and  of  softly  treading  feet ;  but 
he  knew  that  his  outward  demeanour  was 
calm  and  collected,  and  that  he  exhibited  no 
signs  of  nervousness.  San  Giacinto  was 
standing  near  one  of  the  doors,  having  taken 
his  turn  with  the  sons  of  the  dead  man  to  re- 
main in  the  room.  He  watched  the  librarian, 
and  a  rough  sort  of  pity  made  itself  felt  in 
his  heart. 

"  Poor  Meschini ! "  he  thought.  "  He  has 
lost  a  friend.  I  dare  say  he  is  more  genuinely 
sorry  than  all  the  family  put  together,  poor 
fellow  1 " 
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Arnoldo  Meschini,  kneeling  before  the 
body  of  the  man  he  had  murdered,  with  a 
brandy  bottle  in  the  pocket  of  his  long  coat, 
would  have  come  to  an  evil  end  if  the  giant 
had  guessed  the  truth.  But  he  looked  what 
he  was  supposed  to  be,  the  humble,  ill-paid, 
half.starved  librarian,  mourning  the  master 
he  had  faithfully  served  for  thirty  years. 
He  knelt  a  long  time,  his  lips  moving 
mechanically  with  the  words  of  an  oft- 
repeated  prayer.  In  reality  he  was  afraid 
to  rise  from  his  knees  alone,  and  was  waiting 
until  some  of  the  others  made  the  first  move. 
But  the  rows  of  lacqueys,  doubtless  believing 
that  the  amount  of  their  future  wages  would 
laogely  depend  upon  the  vigour  of  their  pre- 
sent mourning,  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
desist  from  their  orisons.  To  Meschini  the 
time  was  interminable,  and  his  courage  was 
beginning  to  ooze  away  from  him,  as  the 
sense  of  his  position  aoquii'ed  a  tormenting 
force.  He  could  have  borne  it  well  enough 
in  A  church,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  oongrega- 
tion,  he  could  have  fought  off  his  horror 
even  here  for  a  few  minutes,  but  to  sustain 
such  a  part  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  seemed 
almost  impossible.  He  would  have  given  his 
Boul,  which  indeed  was  just  then  of  but  small 
value,  to  take  a  sip  of  courage  from  the 
bottle,  and  his  clasped  fingers  twitched 
nervously,  longing  to  find  the  way  to  his 
pocket.  He  glanced  along  the  line,  measur- 
ing his  position,  to  see  whether  there  was  a 
possibility  of  drinking  without  being  ob- 
served, but  he  saw  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  think  of  it,  and  began  repeating  his 
prayer  with  redoubled  energy,  in  the  hope 
of  distracting  his  mind.  Then  a  horrible 
delusion  began  to  take  possession  of  him ;  he 
fancied  that  the  dead  man  was  beginning  to 
turn  his  head  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
towards  him.  Those  closed  eyes  would  open 
and  look  him  in  the  face,  a  supernatural 
voice  would  speak  his  name.  As  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon  the  cold  perspiration'  began 
to  trickle  from  his  brow.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  crying  aloud  with  terror  when  the 
man  next  to  him  rose.  In  an  instant  he 
was  on  his  feet.  Both  bent  again,  crossed 
themselves,  and  retired.  Meschini  stumbled 
and  caught  at  his  companion's  arm,  but 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  door.  As  he  passed 
out  his  face  was  so  discomposed  that  San 
Giacinto  looked  down  upon  him  with  in- 
creased compassion,  then  followed  him  a  few 
steps  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
The  librarian  started  violently  and  stood  still. 

"He  was  a  good  friend  to  you,  Signor 
Meschini,''  said  the  big  man,  kindly.  "  But 
take  heart,  you  shall  not  be  forgotten." 


The  dreaded  moment  had  come,  and  it  had 
been  very  terrible,  but  San  Giacinto's  tone 
was  reassuring.  He  could  not  have  sos- 
pected  anything,  though  the  servants  said 
that  he  was  an  inscrutable  man,  profou&d  in 
his  thoughts  and  fearful  in  his  anger.  He 
was  the  one  of  all  the  family  whom  Meschini 
most  feared. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  him  ! "  whined  the 
librarian,  trembling  to  his  feet.  "He  was 
the  best  of  men,  and  is  no  doubt  in  glory ! " 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  San  Giacinto,  drily. 
He  entertained  opinions  of  his  own  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  did  not  like  the  man's  tone. 
"No  doubt,",  he  repeated.  "We  will  try 
and  fulfil  his  wishes  with  regard  to  you." 

"  Grazie,  Eccelenza !  "  said  Meschini,  with 
gi'eat  humility,  making  horns  with  his  fingers 
behind  his  back  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye,  and 
edging  away  in  the  direction  of  the  grand 
staircase. 

San  Giacinto  returned  to  the  door,  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  him.  Then  Mes- 
chini almost  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  did 
not  slacken  his  speed  until  he  found  himself 
in  the  street.  The  cold  air  of  the  winter's 
day  revived  him,  and  he  found  himself  walking 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi.  He  generally  took  that  direction  when 
he  went  out  without  any  especial  object,  for  his 
friend  Tiberio  Colaisso,  the  poor  apothecary, 
had  his  shop  upon  the  little  island  of  Saiat 
Bartholomew,  which  is  connected  with  the 
shores  of  the  river  by  a  double  bridge, 
whence  the  name,  "the  bridge  of  four 
heads." 

Meschini  paused  and  looked  over  the  par- 
apet at  the  yellow  swii'ling  water.  The 
eddies  seemed  to  take  queer  shapes,  and  he 
watched  them  for  a  long  time.  He  had  a 
splitting  headache  of  the  kind  which  is  made 
more  painful  by  looking  at  quickly-moving 
objects,  which,  at  the  same  time,  exercise  an 
irresistible  fascination  over  the  eye.  Almost 
unconsciously  he  compared  his  own  life  to 
the  river — turbid,  winding,  destroying.  The 
simile  was  incoherent,  like  most  of  his  fancies 
on  that  day,  but  it  served  to  express  a 
thought,  and  he  began  to  feel  an  odd  sym- 
pathy for  the  muddy  stream,  such  as  per- 
haps no  one  had  ever  felt  before  him.  But 
as  he  looked  he  grew  dizzy,  and  drew  back 
from  the  parapet.  There  must  have  been 
something  strange  in  his  face,  for  a  man 
who  was  passing  looked  at  him  curiously, 
and  asked  whether  he  were  ili  He  shook 
his  head  with  a  sickly  smile  and  passed  on. 

The  apothecary  was  standing  idly  at  his 
door,  waiting  for  a  custom  that  rarely  came 
his  way.     He  was  a  cadaverous  man,  about 
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fifty  years  of  age,  with  eyes  of  an  uncertain 
colour  set  deep  in  his  head.  An  ill-kept, 
grizzled  beard  descended  upon  his  chest,  and 
gave  a  certain  wildness  to  his  appearance. 
A  very  shabby  green  smoking  cap,  trimmed 
with  tarnished  silver  lace  was  set  far  back 
upon  his  head,  displaying  a  wrinkled  fore- 
head, much  heightened  by  baldness,  but  of 
proportions  that  denoted  a  large  and  active 
brain.  That  he  took  snuif  in  gi*eat  quan- 
tities was  apparent  Otherwise  he  was 
neither  very  dii*ty  nor  very  clean,  but  his 
thumbs  had  that  peculiar  shape  which  seems 
to  be  the-  result  of  constantly  rolling  pills. 
Meschini  stopped  before  him. 

''  Sor  Arnoldo.  good-day,''  said  the  chemist, 
scrutinising  his  friend's  face  curiously. 

"Good-day,  Sor  Tiberio,"  replied  the 
librarian.  "  Will  you  let  me  come  in  for  a 
little  moment?"  There  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt  at  a  jest  in  the  question,  for  the 
apothecary  almost  smiled. 

"Padrone,"  he  said,  retiring  backwards 
through  the  narrow  door.  "  A  game  of 
scopa  to-day ) " 

"  Have  you  the  time  to  spare  ? "  inquired 
the  other,  in  a  serious  tone.  They  always 
maintained  the  myth  tliat  Tiberio  Colaisso 
was  a  very  busy  man. 

"To-day,"  answered  the  latter,  without  a 
smile,  and  emphasising  the  word  as  though 
it  defined  an  exception,  "to-day,  I  have 
nothing  to  do.     Besides,  it  is  early." 

"  We  can  play  a  hand  and  then  we  can 
dine  at  Cicco's." 

"  Being  Friday  in  Advent,  I  had  intended 
to  fast,"  replied  the  apothecary,  who  had  not 
a  penny  in  his  pocket.  "  But  since  you  are 
so  good  as  to  invite  me,  I  do  not  say  no." 

Meschini  said  nothing,  for  he  understood 
the  situation,  which  was  by  no  means  a  novel 
one.  His  friend  produced  a  pack  of  Italian 
cards,  almost  black  with  age.  He  gave 
Meschini  the  only  chair,  and  seated  himself 
upon  a  three-legged  stool. 

It  was  a  dismal  scene.  The  shop  was  like 
many  of  its  kind  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
old  Kome.  Thei*e  was  room  for  the  counter 
and  for  three  people  to  stand  before  it  when 
the  door  was  shut.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  broken  pavement  of  dingy  bricks. 
As  the  two  men  began  to  play,  a  fine,  driz- 
zling rain  wet  the  silent  street  outside,  and 
the  bricks  within  at  once  exhibited  an  unctu- 
ous moisture.  The  sky  had  become  cloudy 
after  the  fine  morning,  and  there  was  little 
light  in  the  shop.  Three  of  the  walls  were 
hidden  by  cases  with  glass  doors,  containing 
an  assortment  of  majolica  jars  which  would 
delight  a  modern  amateur,  but  which  looked 


dingy  and  mean  in  the  poor  shop.  Here 
and  there,  between  them,  stood  bottles  large 
and  small,  some  broken  and  dusty,  others 
filled  with  liquids  and  bearing  paper  labels, 
brown  with  age,  the  ink  inscriptions  fading 
into  the  dirty  surface  that  surrounded  them. 
The  only  things  in  the  place  which  looked 
tolerably  clean  were  the  little  brass  scales 
and  the  white  marble  tablet  for  compound- 
ing solid  medicines. 

The  two  men  looked  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  the  little  room.  Meschini's  yellow 
complexion  was  as  much  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings  as  the  chemist's  grey,  colour- 
less face.  His  bloodshot  eyes  wandered 
from  the  half -defaced  cards  to  the  objects  in 
the  shop,  and  he  was  uncertain  in  his  play. 
His  companion  looked  at  him  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  solve  some  intricate  problem 
that  gave  him  trouble.  He  himself  was  a 
man  who,  like  the  libraiian,  had  begun  life 
under  favourable  circumstances,  had  studied 
medicine  and  had  practised  it.  But  he  had 
been  unfortunate,  and,  though  talented,  did 
not  possess  the  qualifications  most  necessary 
for  his  profession.  He  had  busied  himself 
with  chemistry  and  had  invented  a  universal 
panacea  which  had  failed,  and  in  which  he 
had  sunk  most  of  his  small  capital.  Dis- 
gusted with  his  reverses  he  had  gravitated 
slowly  to  his  present  position.  Finding  him 
careless  and  indifferent  to  their  wants,  his 
customers  had  dropped  away,  one  by  one, 
until  he  earned  barely  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Only  the  poorest  class  of 
people,  emboldened  by  the  mean  aspect  of 
his  shop,  came  in  to  get  a  plaster,  an  oint- 
ment or  a  black  draught;  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices.  And  yet,  in  certain  branches, 
Tiberio  Colaisso  was  a  learned  man.  At 
all  events  he  had  proved  himself  able  to 
do  all  that  Meschini  asked  of  him.  He  was 
keen,  too,  in  an  indolent  way,  and  a  single 
glance  had  satisfied  him  that  something  very 
unusual  had  happened  to  the  librarian.  He 
watched  him  patiently,  hoping  to  find  out 
the  truth  without  questions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  hope  of  winning  a  few  coppers 
made  him  keep  an  eye  on  the  game.  To 
his  surprise  he  won  easily,  and  he  was 
further  astonished  when  he  saw  that  the 
miserly  Meschini  was  not  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  his  losses  nor  to  accuse  him  of 
cheating. 

"  You  are  not  lucky  to-day,"  he  remarked 
at  last,  when  his  winnings  amounted  to  a 
couple  of  pauls — a  modern  franc  in  all. 

Meschini  looked  at  him  uneasily  and 
wiped  his  brow,  leaning  back  in  the  rickety 
chair.     His  hands  were  trembling. 
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"  No,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  not  quite 
myself  to-day.  The  fact  is  that  a  most 
dreadful  tragedy  occuxred  in  our  house  last 
night,  the  mere  thought  of  which  gives  me 
the  fever.  I  am  even  obliged  to  take  a  little 
stimulant  from  time  to  time." 

So  saying,  he  drew  the  bottle  from  his 
pocket  and  applied  it  to  his  lips.  He  had 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary,  but  he 
was  unable  to  do  without  it  very  long,  his 
nerves  being  broken  down  by  the  quantity 
he  had  taken  on  the  previous  night.  Oolaisso 
looked  on  in  silence,  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  The  librarian  seemed  to  be  revived 
by  the  dose,  and  spoke  more  cheerfully 
after  it. 

"  A  most  terrible  tragedy,"  he  siiid.  "  The 
prince  was  murdered  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  could  not  speak  of  it  to  you  at  once." 

"  Murdered  1 "  exclaimed  the  apothecary 
in  amazement.     **  And  by  whom  1 " 

"That  is  the  mystery.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  study.  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know." 

Meschini  communicated  the  story  to  his 
friend  in  a  disjointed  fashion,  interspersing 
his  narrative  with  many  comments  intended 
to  give  himself  courage  to  proceed.  He  told 
the  tale  with  evident  reluctance,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  the  necessity.  If  Tiberio 
Oolaisso  read  the  account  in  the  paper  that 
evening,  as  he  undoubtedly  would,  he  would 
wonder  why  his  companion  had  not  been  the 
first  to  relate  the  catastrophe ;  and  his 
wonder  might  turn  into  a  suspicion.  It 
would  have  been  better  not  to  come  to  the 
apothecary's,  but .  since  he  found  himself 
there  he  could  not  escape  from  informing 
him  of  what  had  happened. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  chemist,' 
when  he  had  heard  all.  Meschini  thought 
he  detected  a  disagreeable  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "  I  am 
made  ill  by  it.  See  how  my  hand  trembles. 
I  am  cold  and  hot." 

"  You  have  been  drinking  too  much,"  said 
Oolaisso  suddenly,  and  with  a  certain  brutal- 
ity that  startled  his  friend.  "  You  are  not 
sober.  You  must  have  taken  a  great  deal 
last  night.  A  libation  to  the  dead,  I  suppose, 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancients." 

Meschini  winced  visibly  and  began  to 
shuffle  the  cards,  while  he  attempted  to  smile 
to  hide  his  embarrassment. 

"  I  was  not  well  yesterday — at  least — 
I  do  not  know  what  was  the  matter — a 
headache,  I  think,  nothing  more.  And 
then,  this  awful  catastrophe  —  horrible  1 
My  nerves  are  unstrung.  I  can  scarcely 
speak." 


"  You  need  sleep  first,  and  then  a  tonic," 
said  the  apothecary  in  a  business-like  tone. 

"  I  slept  until  late  this  morning.  It  did 
me  no  good.  I  am  half  dead  myself.  Yes, 
if  I  could  sleep  again  it  might  do  me  good." 

"  Go  home  and  go  to  bed.  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  would  not  dVink  any  more  of 
that  liquor.     It  will  only  make  you  worse." 

"Give  me  something  to  make  me  sleep. 
I  wiU  take  it." 

The  apothecary  looked  long  at  him  and 
seemed  to  be  weighing  something  in  his 
judgment.  An  evil  thought  crossed  his 
mind.  He  was  very  poor.  He  knew  well 
enough,  in  spite  of  Meschini's  protestations, 
that  he  was  not  so  poor  as  he  pretended  to 
be.  If  he  were  he  could  not  have  paid  so 
regularly  for  the  chemicals  and  for  the  ex- 
periments necessary  to  the  preparation  of  his 
inks.  More  than  once  the  operations  had 
proved  to  be  expensive,  but  the  librarian  had 
never  complained,  though  he  haggled  for  a 
baiocco  over  his  dinner  at  Oicco's  wine  shop, 
and  was  generally  angry  when  he  lost  a 
paul  at  cards.  He  had  money  somewhere. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  in  a  highly  ner- 
vous state.  If  he  could  be  induced  to  take 
opium  once  or  twice  it  might  become  a  habit. 
To  sell  opium  was  very  profitable,  and  Oolaisso 
knew  well  enough  the  power  of  the  vice  and 
the  proportions  it  would  soon  assume,  es- 
pecially if  Meschini  thought  the  medicine 
contained  only  some  harmless  drug. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  apothecary.  *•  I 
will  make  you  a  draught.  But  you  must  bo 
sure  that  you  are  ready  to  sleep  when  you 
take  it.     It  acts  very  quickly." 

The  draught  which  Meschini  carried  home 
with  him  was  nothing  but  weak  laudanum 
and  water.  It  looked  innocent  enough  in 
the  little  glass  bottle  lal)elled  "  Sleeping 
potion."  But  the  effect  of  it,  as  Oolaisso 
had  told  him,  was  very  rapid.  Exhausted 
by  all  he  had  suffered,  the  librarian  closed 
the  windows  of  his  room  and  lay  down  to 
rest.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  in  a 
heavy  sleep.  In  his  dreams  he  was  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  his,  to  use  as  he  pleased. 
He  was  transformed  into  a  magnificent 
being  such  as  he  had  never  imagined  in  his 
waking  hours.  He  passed  from  one  scene  of 
splendour  to  another,  from  glory  to  glory, 
surrounded  by  forms  of  beauty,  by  showers 
of  golden  light  in  a  beatitude  beyond  all 
description.  It  was  as  though  he  had  sud- 
denly become  emperor  of  the  whole  universe. 
He  floated  through  wondrous  regions  of  soft 
colour,  and  strains  of  divine  music  sounded 
in  his  ears.     Gentle  hands  carried  him  with 
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an  easy  swaying  motion  to  transcendent 
heights,  where  every  breath  he  drew  was 
like  a  draught  of  sparkling  life.  His  whole 
being  was  filled  with  something  which  he 
knew  was  happiness,  nntil  he  felt  as  thongh 
he  could  not  contain  the  overflowing  joy. 
At  one  moment  he  glided  beyond  the  clouds 
through  a  gorgeous  sunset ;  at  another  ho 
was  lying  on  a  soft  invisible  couch,  looking 
out  to  the  bright  distance — distance  that 
never  ended,  never  could  end,  but  the  con- 
templation of  which  was  rapture,  the  greater 
for  being  inexplicable.  An  exquisite  new 
sense  was  in  him,  corresponding  to  no  bodily 
instinct,  but  rejoicing  wildly  in  something 
that  could  not  be  defined,  nor  understood,  nor 
measured,  but  only  felt. 

At  last  he  began  to  descend,  slowly  at  first 
and  then  with  increasing  speed,  till  he  grew 
giddy  and  unconscious  in  the  fall.  He  awoke 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  It  was  night, 
and  he  was  alone  in  the  dark.  He  was  chilled 
to  the  bone,  too,  and  his  head  was  heavy,  but 
the  darkness  was  imbearable,  and  though 
he  would  gladly  have  slept  again  he  dared 
not  remain  an  instant  without  a  light.  Ho 
groped  about  for  his  matches,  found  them, 
and  lit  a  candle.  A  neighbouring  clock  tolled 
out  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  sound  of 
the  bells  terrified  him  beyond  measmre.  Cold, 
miserable,  in  an  agony  of  fear,  his  nervous- 
ness doubled  by  the  opium  and  by  a  need  of 
food  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  there  was 
but  one  remedy  within  his  reach.  The 
sleeping  potion  had  been  calculated  for  one 
occasion  only,  and  it  was  all  gone.  He  tried 
to  drain  a  few  drops  from  the  phial,  and  a 
drowsy,  half-sickening  odour  rose  from  it  to 
his  nostrils.  But  there  was  nothing  left, 
nothing  but  the  brandy,  and  little  more  than 
half  a  bottle  of  that.  It  was  enough  for  hi? 
present  need,  however,  and  more  than  enough. 
He  drank  greedily,  for  ho  was  parched  with 
thirst,  though  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact. 
Then  he  slept  till  morning.  But  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  was  conscious  that  he  was 
in  a  worse  state  than  on  the  previous  day. 
He  was  not  only  nervous  but  exhausted,  and 
it  was  with  feeble  steps  that  he  made  his 
way  to  his  friend's  shop,  in  order  to  procure 
a  double  dose  of  the  sleeping  mixture.  If  ho 
could  sleep  through  tho  twenty-four  hours, 
he  thought,  so  as  not  to  wake  up  in  the  dead 
of  night,  he  should  be  better.  "When  ho 
made  his  appearance  Tiberio  Colaisso  knew 
what  ho  wanted,  and  although  he  had  half 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  the  renewed 
possibility  of  selling  the  precious  drug  was  a 
temptation  he  could  not  withstand. 

Ono   day    succeeded    another,    and    each 


morning  saw  Amoldo  Meschini  crossing  tho 
Ponte  Quattro  Capi  on  his  way  to  the  apothe- 
cary's. In  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
nature  a  man  does  not  become  an  opium-eater 
in  a  day,  nor  even,  perhaps,  in  a  week,  but 
to  the  librarian  the  narcotic  became  a  neces- 
sity almost  from  the  first.  Its  action, 
combined  with  incessant  doses  of  alcohol, 
was  destructive,  but  the  man's  constitution 
was  stronger  than  would  have  been  believed. 
He  possessed,  moreover,  a  great  power  of 
controlling  his  features  when  he  was  not 
assailed  by  supernatural  fears,  and  so  it  came 
about  that,  living  almost  in  solitude,  no  ono 
in  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  was  aware  of  his 
.  state.  It  was  bad  enough,  indeed,  for  when 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  brandy,  ho 
was  sleeping  from  the  effects  of  opium.  In 
three  days  he  was  willing  to  pay  anything 
the  apothecary  asked,  and  seemed  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  payments  he  made.  He  kept 
up  a  show  of  playing  the  accustomed  game  of 
cards,  but  he  was  absent-minded  and  was  not 
even  angry  at  his  daily  losses.  The  apothe- 
cary had  more  money  in  his  pocket  than  ho 
had  possessed  for  many  a  day.  As  Arnoldo 
Meschini  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  tho 
chemist's  spirits  rose,  and  he  began  to 
assume  an  air  of  unwonted  prosperity.  Ono 
of  the  earliest  results  of  the  librarian's  de- 
graded condition  was  that  Tiberio  Colaisso 
procured  himself  a  new  green  smoking  cap 
ornamented  profusely  with  fresh  silver  lace. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Sant'  Ilario  had  guessed  rightly  that  tho 
place  of  safety  and  secrecy  to  which  he  was 
to  be  conveyed  was  no  other  than  the  Holy 
Office,  or  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  knew  that  it  contained  none  of  tho 
horrors  generally  attributed  to  it,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  tho 
cardinal's  choice.  The  cell  to  which  he  was 
conveyed  after  dark  was  a  large  room  on  tho 
second  story,  comfortably  furnished  and 
bearing  no  sign  of  its  use  but  the  orna- 
mented iron  grating  that  filled  the  window. 
The  walls  were  not  thicker  than  those  of 
most  Boman  palaces,  and  tho  chamber  was 
dry  and  airy,  and  sufficiently  warmed  by 
a  huge  brazier  of  coals.  It  was  clear  from 
the  way  in  which  he  was  treated  that  tho 
cardinal  relied  upon  his  honour  more  than 
upon  any  use  of  force  in  order  to  keep  him 
in  custody*  A  silent  individual  in  a  black 
cont  had  brought  him  in  a  carriage  to  the 
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^eat  entrance,  whence  a  man  of  similar 
discretion  and  of  like  appearance  had  con- 
ducted him  to  his  cell.  This  person  returned 
.soon  afterwards,  bringing  a  sufficient  meal 
of  fish  and  vegetables — it  was  Friday — 
decently  cooked  and  almost  luxuriously 
•served.  An  hour  later  the  man  came  back 
to  carry  away  what  was  left.  He  asked 
whether  the  prisoner  needed  anything  else 
for  the  night. 

"  I  would  like  to  know,"  said  Giovanni, 
"  whether  any  of  my  friends  will  be  allowed 
to  see  me,  if  I  ask  it." 

"  I  am  directed  to  say  that  any  request  or 
complaint  you  have  to  make  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  Eminence  by  a  special  mes- 
senger," answered  the  man.  "ALnything," 
he  added  in  explanation,  '*  beyond  what  con- 
corns  your  personal  comfort.  In  this  respect 
I  am  at  liberty  to  give  you  whatever  you 
•desire,  within  reason." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
reasonable,"  replied  Giovanni.  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you." 

The  man  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door 
flof tly,  so  softly  that  the  prisoner  wondered 
whether  he  had  turned  the  key.  On  ex- 
amining the  panels  he  saw,  however,  that 
tliey  were  smooth  and  not  broken  by  any 
latch  or  keyhole.  The  spring  was  on  the 
outside,  and  there  was  no  means  whatever 
of  opening  the  door  from  within. 

Giovanni  wondered  why  a  special  mes- 
senger was  to  be  employed  to  carry  any 
request  he  made  directly  to  the  cardinal. 
The  direction  could  not  have  been  given 
idly,  nor  was  it  without  some  especial  reason 
that  he  was  at  once  told  of  it.  Assuredly 
his  Eminence  was  not  expecting  the  prince  to 
repent  of  his  bargain  and  to  send  word  that 
he  wished  to  be  released.  The  idea  was 
absurd.  The  great  man  might  suppose, 
however,  that  Giovanni  would  desire  to  send 
aome  communication  to  his  wife,  who  would 
naturally  be  anxious  about  his  absence. 
Against  this  contingency  however  Sant' 
Ilario  had  provided  by  means  of  the  note 
he  had  despatched  to  her.  Several  days 
would  elapse  before  she  began  to  expect  him, 
so  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon 
his  future  course.  Meanwhile  he  resolved 
to  ask  for  nothing.  Indeed,  he  had  no  re- 
quirements. He  had  money  in  his  pockets 
and  could  send  the  attendant  to  buy  any 
linen  he  needed  without  getting  it  from 
his  home. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better  than 
solitary  imprisonment.  He  felt  at  once  a 
sense  of  rest  and  a  freedom  from  all  respon- 


sibility that  soothed  his  nerves  and  calmed 
his  thoughts.  For  many  days  he  had  lived 
in  a  condition  bordering  on  madness.  Every 
interview  with  Corona  was  a  disappointment, 
and  brought  with  it  a  new  suffering.  ,  Much 
as  he  woiild  have  dreaded  the  idea  of  being 
separated  from  her  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  temporary  impossibility  of  seeing  her 
was  now  a  relief,  of  which  ho  realized  the 
importance  more  and  more  as  the  hours 
succeeded  each  other.  There  are  times  when 
nothing  but  a  forcible  break  in  the  current 
of  our  lives  can  restore  the  mind  to  its 
normal  balance.  Such  a  break,  painful  as 
it  may  be  at  first,  brings  with  it  the  long  lost 
power  of  rest.  Instead  of  feeling  the  despair 
we  expect,  we  are  amazed  at  our  own  in- 
difference, which  again  is  succeeded  by  a 
renewed  capacity  for  judging  facts  as  they 
are,  and  by  a  new  energy  to  mould  our 
lives  upon  a  better  plan. 

Giovanni  neither  reflected  upon  his  posi- 
tion, nor  brooded  over  the  probable  result  of 
his  actions.  On  the  contrary,  he  went  to  bed 
and  slept  soundly,  like  a  strong  man  tired 
out  with  bodily  exertion.  He  slept  so  long 
that  his  attendant  at  last  woke  him,  entering 
and  opening  the  window.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  the  sun  streamed  in  through  the 
iron  grating.  Giovanni  looked  about  him, 
and  realised  where  he  was.  He  felt  calm  and 
strong,  and  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea 
that  his  rashness  would  have  any  dangerous 
consequences.  Corona  doubtless  was  already 
awake  too,  and  supposed  that  he  was  in  the 
country  shooting  wild  boar,  or  otherwise 
amusing  himself.  Instead  of  that  he  was  in 
prison.  There  was  no  denying  the  fact,  after 
all,  but  it  was  strange  that  he  should  not 
care  to  be  at  liberty.  He  had  heard  of  the 
moral  sufferings  of  men  who  are  kept  in  con- 
finement. No  matter  how  well  they  are 
treated  they  grow  nervous  and  careworn  and 
haggard,  wearing  themselves  out  in  a  pei^ 
petual  longing  for  freedom.  Giovanni,  on 
the  contrary,  as  he  looked  round  the  bright, 
airy  room,  felt  that  he  might  inhabit  it  for  a 
year  without  once  caring  to  go  out  into  the 
world.  A  few  books  to  read,  the  means  of 
writing  if  he  pleased — he  needed  nothing 
else.     To  be  alone  was  happiness  enough. 

He  ate  lus  breakfast  slowly,  and  sat  down 
in  an  old-fashioned  chair  to  smoke  a  cigar- 
ette and  bask  in  the  sunshine  while  it  lasted. 
It  was  not  much  like  prison,  and  he  did  not 
feel  like  a  man  arrested  for  murder.  He 
was  conscious  for  a  long  time  of  nothing  but 
a  vague,  peaceful  contentment.  He  had 
given  a  list  of  things  to  be  bought,  including 
a  couple  of  novels,  to  the  man  who  waited 
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upon  him,  and  after  a  few  hours  everything 
was  brought.  The  day  passed  tranquilly,  and 
when  he  went  to  bed  he  smiled  as  he  blew 
out  the  candle,  partly  at  himself  and  partly 
at  his  situation. 

**  My  friends  will  not  say  that  I  am  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  originality,"  he  reflected  as 
he  went  to  sleep. 

On  the  morrow  he  read  less  and  thought 
more.  In  the  first  place  he  wondered  how  long 
he  should  be  left  without  any  communica- 
tion from  the  outside  world.     He  wondered 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  towards 
bringing    him   to  a  trial,  or  whether  the 
cardinal  really  knew  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  was   merely  making   him   act   out  the 
comedy  he  had  himself  invented  and  begun. 
He  was  not  impatient,  but  he  was  curious  to 
k:now  the  truth.     It  was  now  the  third  day 
since   he  had  seen  Corona,  and  he  had  not 
prepared  her  for  a  long  absence.    If  he  heard 
nothing  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
it  would  be  better  to  take  some  measures  for 
relieving  her  anxiety,  if  she  felt  any.     The 
latter  reflection,  which  presented  itself  sud- 
denly, startled  him  a  little.     Was  it  possible 
that  she  would  allow  a  week  to  slip  by  with- 
out  expecting  to  hear  from  him  or  asking 
herself  where  he  was  ?     That  was  out  of  the 
question.     He  admitted  the  impossibiUty  of 
such  indifference,  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  was  willing,  perhaps,  to  think  her  utterly 
heartless  rather  than  accept  the  belief  in  an 
affection  which  went  no  farther  than  to  hope 
that  he  might  be  safe  ;  but  his  vanity  or  his 
intuition,  it  matters  little  which  of  the  two, 
told  him  that  Corona  felt  more  than  that. 
And  yet  she  did  not  love  him.     He  sat  for 
many  hours,  motionless  in  his  chair,  trying 
to  construct  the  future  out  of  the  past,  an 
effort  of  imagination  in  which  he  failed  sig- 
nally.    The  peace  of  his  solitude  was  less 
satisfactory  to  him  than  at  first,  and  he  began 
to  suspect  that  before  very  long  he  might 
•even  wish  to  return  to  the  world.     Possibly 
CJorona  might  come  to  see  him.  The  cardinal 
would  perhaps  think  it  best  to  tell  her  what 
liad  happened.  How  would  he  tell  it  ?  Would 
he  let  her  know  all  1     The  light  faded  from 
the  room,  and   the   attendant  brought  his 
evening  meal  and  set  two  candles  upon  the 
table. 

Hitherto  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  had 
suffered.  On  the  contrarv,  his  character  had 
regained  its  tone  after  weeks  of  depression. 
Another  day  was  ended,  and  he  went  to  rest, 
but  he  slept  less  soundly  than  before,  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  awoke  early.  The 
monotony  of  the  existence  struck  him  all  at 
once  in  its  reality*    The  fourth  day  would  be 


like  the  third,  and,  for  all  he  knew,  hundreds 
to  come  would  be  like  the  fourth  if  it  pleased 
his  Eminence  to  keep  him  a  prisoner.  Corona 
would  certainly  never  suspect  that  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  Holy  Office,  and  if  she  did, 
she  might  not  be  able  to  come  to  him.  Even 
if  she  came,  what  could  he  say  to  her  1  That 
he  had  committed  a  piece  of  outrageous  folly 
because  he  was  annoyed  at  her  disbelief  in 
him  or  at  her  coldness.  He  had  probably 
made  himself  ridiculous  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  The  thought  was  the  reverse  of  con- 
soling. Nor  did  it  contribute  to  his  peace  of 
mind  to  know  that  if  he  had  made  himself  a 
laughing-stock,  the  cardinal,  who  dreaded 
ridicule,  would  certainly  refuse  to  play  a  part 
in  his  comedy,  and  would  act  with  all  the 
rigour  suitable  to  so  grave  a  situation.  He 
might  even  bring  his  prisoner  to  trial.  Gio- 
vanni would  submit  to  that,  rather  than  be 
laughed  at,  but  the  alternative  now  seemed 
an  appalling  ona  In  his  disgust  of  life 
on  that  memorable  morning,  he  had  cared 
nothing  what  became  of  him,  and  had  been 
in  a  state  which  had  precluded  all  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  future.  His  enforced  solitude 
had  restored  his  faculties.  He  desired  nothing 
less  than  to  be  tried  for  murder,  because  he  had 
taken  a  short  cut  to  satisfy  his  wife's,  caprice. 
But  that  caprice  had  for  its  object  the  liberty 
of  poor  Faustina  Montevarchi.  At  all  event-s, 
if  he  had  made  himself  ridiculous,  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  his  folly  had  been  good,  and 
had  been  accomplished. 

All  through  the  afternoon  he  paced  his 
room,  alternately  in  a  state  of  profound  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself,  and  in  a  condition 
of  anxious  curiosity  about  coming  events. 
He  scarcely  touched  his  food,  or  noticed  the 
attendant  who  entered  half  a  dozen  times  to 
perform  his  various  ofiices.  Again  the  night 
closed  in,  and  once  more  he  lay  down  to 
sleep,  dr^ding  the  morning,  and  hoping  to 
lose  himself  in  dreams.  The  fourth  day 
was  like  the  third,  indeed,  as  far  as  his 
surroundings  were  concerned,  but  he  had  not 
foreseen  that  he  would  be  a  prey  to  such 
gnawing  anluety  as  he  suffered,  still  less, 
perhaps,  that  he  should  grow  almost  desperate 
for  a  sight  of  Corona.  He  was  not  a  man 
who  made  any  exhibition  of  his  feelings  even 
when  he  was  alone.  But  the  man  who 
served  him  noticed  that  when  he  entered 
Giovanni  was  never  reading,  as  he  had  always 
been  doing  at  first.  He  was  either  walking 
rapidly  up  and  down  or  sitting  idly  in  the 
big  chair  by  the  window.  His  face  was 
quiet  and  pale,  even  solemn  at  times.  The 
attendant  was  doubtless  accustomed  to  sud- 
den changes  of  mood  in  his  prisoners,  for  he 
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appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the  alteration 
in  Giovanni's  manner. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  day  would  never 
end.  To  a  man  of  his  active  strength  to 
walk  about  a  room  is  not  exercise  ;  it  hardly 
seems  like  motion  at  all,  and  yet  Giovanni 
found  it  harder  and  harder  to  sit  still  as  the 
hours  wore  on.  After  an  interval  of  com- 
parative peace,  his  love  for  Corona  had  over- 
whelmed him  again,  and  with  tenfold  force. 
To  be  shut  up  in  a  cell  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  seeing  her,  was  torture  such  as  he 
had  never  dreamt  of  in  his  whole  life.  By  a 
strange  revulsion  of  feeling  it  appeared  to 
him  that  by  taking  her  so  suddenly  at  her 
word  he  had  again  done  her  an  injustice. 
The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  was  not  clear  to  himself, 
and  probably  could  not  be  made  intelligible 
to  any  one  else.  He  had  assuredly  sacrificed 
himself  unhesitatingly,  and  at  first  the  ac- 
tion had  given  him  pleasure.  But  this  was 
destroyed  by  the  thought  of  the  possible 
consequences.  He  asked  whether  ho  had 
the  right  to  satisfy  her  imperative  demand 
for  Faustina's  freedom  by  doing  that  which 
might  possibly  cause  her  annoyance,  even 
though  it  should  bring  no  serious  injury  to 
any  one.  The  time  passed  very  slowly,  and 
towards  evening  he  began  to  feel  as  he  had 
felt  befoi^e  he  had  taken  the  fatal  step  which 
had  placed  him  beyond  Corona's  reach,  rest- 
less, miserable,  desperate.  At  last  it  was 
night,  and  he  was  sitting  before  his  solitary 
meal,  eating  hardly  anything,  staring  half 
unconsciously  at  the  closed  window  opposite. 

The  door  opened  softly,  but  he  did  not 
look  round,  supposing  the  person  entering 
to  be  the  attendant.  Suddenly  there  was 
the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  in  the  room, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  was  shut. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  stood  still  a  moment, 
and  then  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  Corona 
stood  beside  him,  very  pale,  looking  into  his 
eyes.  She  had  woni  a  thick  veil,  and  on 
coming  in  had  thrown  it  back  upon  her  head 
— the  veils  of  those  days  were  long  and 
heavv,  and  fell  about  the  head  and  neck  like 
a  drM|)ery. 

"  Corona  !  "  Giovanni  cried,  stretching  out 
his  hands  towards  her.  Something  in  her 
face  prevented  him  from  throwing  his  arms 
round  her,  something  not  like  her  usual 
coldness  and  reproachful  look  that  kept  him 
back. 

"  Giovanni — was  it  kind  to  leave  me  so  1 " 
she  asked,  without  moving  from  her  place. 

The  question  corresponded  so  closely  with 
his  own  feelings  that  he  had  anticipated  it, 
though  he  had  no  answer  ready.     She  knew 


all,  and  was  hiui;  by  what  he  had  done. 
What  could  he  say  1  The  reasons  that  had 
sent  him  so  boldly  into  danger  no  longer 
seemed  even  sufficient  for  an  excuse.  The 
happiness  he  had  anticipated  in  seeing  her 
had  vanished  almost  before  it  had  made  itself 
felt.  His  first  emotion  was  bitter  anger 
against  the  cardinal.  No  one  else  could 
have  told  her,  for  no  one  else  knew  what  he 
had  done  nor  where  he  was.  Giovanni 
thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  great  man 
might  have  spared  his  wife  such  a  blow. 

"  I  believed  I  was  doing  what  was  best 
when  I  did  it,"  he  answered,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

"  Was  it  best  to  leave  me  without  a  word, 
except  a  message  of  excuse  for  others  t " 

**  For  you — was  it  not  better  1  For  me — 
what  does  it  matter  ?  Should  i  be  happier 
any  where  else  ?  " 

"  Have  I  driven  you  from  your  home, 
Giovanni?"  asked  Corona,  with  a  strange 
look  in  her  dark  eyes.     Her  voice  trembled. 

"  No,  not  you,"  he  answered,  turning  away 
and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  by  the 
force  of  the  habit  he  had  acquired  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days.  "Not  you," 
he  repeated  more  than  once  in  a  bitter 
tone. 

Corona  sank  down  upon  the  chair  he  had 
left,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  as 
though  overcome  by  a  great  and  sudden  grief. 
Giovanni  stopped  before  her  and  looked  at 
her,  not  clearly  understanding  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sorry  1  **  be  asked.  "  Has 
a  separation  of  a  few  days  changed  you? 
Are  you  sorry  for  me  1 " 

"  Why  did  you  come  here  f  "  she  exclaimed, 
instead  of  answering  his  question.  "Why 
here,  of  all  places  1 " 

"  I  had  no  choice.  The  cardinal  'decideil 
the  matter  for  me." 

"  The  cardinal  ]  Why  do  you  confide  in 
him?  You  never  did  before.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  trust  him,  kind  as  he 
has  always   been.     If   you  wanted  advice, 

you  might  have  gone  to  Padre  Filippo *' 

'  "Advice  I     I    do    not    understand    you» 
Corona." 

"  Did  you  not  go  to  the  cardincJ  and  tell 
him  that  you  were  very  unhappy  and  wanted 
to  make  a  retreat  in  some  quiet  place  where 
nobody  could  find  you]  And  did  he  not 
advise  you  to  come  here,  promising  to  keep 
your  secret,  and  authorising  you  to  stay  as 
long  as  you'  pleased.  That  is  what  he 
told  me." 

"  He  told  you  that  1 "  cried  Giovanni  in 
great  astonishment. 
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"  Yes — ^that  and  nothing  more.  He  came 
to  see  me  late  this  afternoon.  He  said  that 
he  feared  lest  I  should  be  anxious  about 
your  long  absence,  and  that  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  telling  me  where  you  were 
and  in  giving  me  a  pass,  in  case  I  wanted  to 
see  you.  Besides,  if  it  is  not  all  as  he  says, 
how  did  you  come  here  1 " 

"You  do  not  know  the  truth  1  You  do 
not  know  what  I  did  1  You  do  not  guess 
why  I  am  in  the  Holy  Office  1 " 

"  I  know  only  what  he  told  me/'  answered 
Corona,  surprised  by  Giovanni's  questions. 

But  Giovanni  gave  no  immediate  explana- 
tion. He  paced  the  floor  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement in  which  she  had  never  seen  him, 
clasping  and  unclasping  his  Angers  nervously 
and  uttering  short,  incoherent  exclamations. 
As  she  watched  him  a  sensation  of  fear  crept 
over  her,  but  she  did  not  ask  him  any 
question.     He  stopped  suddenly  again. 

**  You  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  prison  1  " 

**  In  p*ison  ! "  She  rose  with  a  sharp  cry 
and  seized  his  hands  in  hers. 

''  Do  not  be  frightened,  dear,"  he  said  in 
au  altered  tone.  '*  I  am  perfectly  innocent. 
After  all,  you  know  it  is  a  prison." 

"  Ah,  Giovanni ! ''  she  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully, "  how  could  you  say  such  a  dreadful 
thing,  even  in  jesti"  She  had  dropped 
his  hands  again,  and  drew  back  a  step  as  she 
.«^poke. 

"  It  is  not  a  jest.  It  is  earnest.  Do  not 
.start.  I  will  tell  you  just  what  happened. 
It  is  best,  after  all.  When  I  left  you  at  the 
Termini,  I  saw  that  you  had  set  your  heart 
on  liberating  poor  Faustina.  I  could  not  find 
any  way  of  accomplish/ ng  what  you  desired, 
and  I  saw  that  you  thought  I  was  not  doing 
my  best  for  her  freedom.  I  went  directly  to 
the  cardinal  and  gave  myself  up  in  her 
place." 

"  As  a  hostage — ^a  surety  1 "  asked  Corona, 
breathlessly. 

"  No.  He  would  not  have  accepted  that, 
for  he  was  prejudiced  against  her.  I  gave 
myself  up  as  the  murderer." 

He  spoke  quite  calmly,  as  though  he  had 
been  narrating  a  commonplace  occurrence. 
For  an  instant  she  stood  before  him,  dumb 
and  horror-struck.  Then  with  a  great  heart- 
broken cry  she  threw  her  arms  round  him 
aud  clasped  him  passionately  to  her  breast. 

"  My  beloved  1     My  beloved  ! " 

For  some  moments  she  held  him  so  closely 
that  he  could  neither  move  nor  see  her  face, 
but  the  beating  of  his  heart  told  him  that  a 
great  change  had  in  that  instant  come  over 
his  life.  The  cry  had  come  from  her  soul, 
irresistibly,    spontaneously.     There   was   an 


accent  in  the  two  words  she  repeated  which 
he  had  never  hoped  to  hear  again.  He  had 
expected  that  she  would  reproach  him  for  his 
madness.  Instead  of  that,  his  folly  had 
awakened  the  love  that  was  not  dead,  though 
it  had  been  so  desperately  wounded. 

Presently  she  drew  back  a  little  and  looked 
into  his  eyes,  a  fierce  deep  light  burning  in 
her  own. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  said,  almost  under  her 
breath. 

A  wonderful  smile  passed  over  his  face, 
illuminating  the  dark,  stern  lines  of  it  like  a 
ray  of  heavenly  light.  Then  the  dusky  eye- 
lids slowly  closed,  as  though  by  their  own 
weight,  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  lips  turned 
white.  She  felt  the  burden  of  his  body  in 
her  arms,  and  but  for  her  strength  he  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor.  She  reeled  on  her 
feet,  holding  liim  still,  and  sank  down  until 
she  knelt  and  his  head  rested  on  her  knee. 
Her  heart  stood  still  as  she  listened  for  the 
sound  of  his  faint  breathing.  Had  his  un- 
consciousness lasted  longer  she  would  liaye 
fainted  herself.  But  in  a  moment  his  eyes 
opened  again  with  an  expression  such  as  she 
had  seen  in  them  once  or  twice  before,  but  in 
a  less  degree. 

"  Corona — it  is  too  much  ! "  he  said  softly, 
almost  dreamily.  Then  his  strength  returned 
in  an  instant,  like  a  strong  steel  bow  that  has 
been  bent  almost  to  breaking.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  it  was  that  the  position  was  changed 
so  that  he  was  standing  on  his  feet  aud  clasp- 
ing her  as  she  had  clasped  him.  Her  tears 
were  flowing  fast,  but  there  was  more  joy  in 
them  than  pain. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  1 "  she  asked  at 
length,  looking  up.  "  And  oh,  Giovanni  ! 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it  1  Will  not  some- 
thing dreadful  happen  ? " 

**What  does  anything  matter  now,  dar- 
ling 1" 

At  last  they  sat  down  together,  hand  in 
hand,  as  of  old.  It  was  as  though  the  last 
two  months  had  been  suddenly  blotted  out. 
As  Giovanni  said,  nothing  could  matter  now. 
And  yet  the  situation  was  far  from  clear. 
Giovanni  understood  well  enough  that  the 
cardinal  ha,d  wished  to  leave  him  the  option 
of  telling  his  wife  what  had  occurred,  and,  if 
he  chose  to  do  so,  of  telling  her  in  his  own 
language.  He  was  grateful  for  the  tact  the 
statesman  had  displayed,  a  tact  which  seemed 
also  to  show  Giovanni  the  cardinal's  views  of 
the  case.  He  had  declared  that  he  was 
desperate.  The  cardinal  had  concluded  that 
he  was  unhappy.  He  had  said  that  he  did 
not  care  what  became  of  him.  The  cardinal 
had  supposed  that  he  would  be  glad  to  bo 
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alone,  or  at  all  events  that  it  would  be  good 
for  him  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  solitude. 
If  his  position  were  in  any  way  dangerous, 
the  great  man  would  surely  not  have  thought 
of  sending  Corona  to  his  prisoner  as  he  had 
done.  He  would  have  prepared  her  himself 
against  any  shock.  And  yet  he  was  undeni- 
ably in  prison,  with  no  immediate  prospect 
of  liberty. 

"  You  cannot  stay  here  any  longer,*'  said 
Corona  when  they  were  at  last  able  to  talk 
of  the  immediate  future. 

"I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  get  out," 
Giovanni  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  cardinal " 

*'  It  is  of  no  use.  He  probably  guesses  the 
truth,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  be  made  ridi- 
culous by  me  or  by  any  one.  He  will  keep 
me  here  until  there  can  be  a  trial,  or  until  he 
finds  the  real  culprit.  He  is  obstinate.  I 
know  him." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  think 
of  such  a  thing ! "  exclaimed  Corona  in- 
dignantly. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  possible.  But  of 
course,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — a  few 
days  at  the  utmost.  If  worst  comes  to  worst 
I  can  demand  an  inquiry,  I  suppose,  though 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  proclaim  my  own 
innocence  without  hurting  Faustina.  She 
was  liberated  because  I  put  myself  in  her 
place — it  is  rather  complicated." 

"Tell  me,  Giovanni,"  said  Corona,  "what 
did  you  say  to  the  cardinal)  You  did 
not  really  say  that  you  murdered  Monte- 
varchi  ?  " 

"No.  I  said  I  gave  myself  up  as  the 
murderer,  and  I  explained  how  I  might  have 
done  the  deed.  I  did  more,  I  pledged  my 
honour  that  Faustina  was  innocent." 

"  But  you  were  not  sure  of  it  yourself " 

"Since  you  had  told  me  it  was  true,  I 
believed  it,"  he  answered  simply. 

"  Thank  you,  dear " 

"  No.  Do  not  thank  me  for  it.  I  could 
not  help  myself.  I  knew  that  you  were 
sure  —  are  you  sure  of  something  else, 
Corona?  Are  you  as  certain  as  you  were 
of  that  1 " 

"  How  can  you  ask  1  But  you  are  right — 
you  have  the  right  to  doubt  me.  You  will 
not,  though,  will  you]  Hear  me,  dear, 
while  I  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

She  slipped  from  her  •  chair  and  knelt 
before  him,  as  though  she  were  to  make  a 
confession.  Then  she  took  his  hands  and 
looked  up  lovingly  into  his  face.  The  truth 
rose  in  her  eyes. 

"  Forgive  me,  Giovanni.  Yes,  you  have 
much  to  forgive.     I  did  not  know  myself. 


When  you  doubted  me,  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  nothing  left  in  life,  as  though  you  would 
never  again  believe  in  me.  I  thought  I  did 
not  love  you.  I  was  wrong.  It  was  only 
my  miserable  vanity  that  was  wounded,  and 
that  hurt  me  so.  I  felt  that  my  love  waa 
dead,  that  you  yourself  were  dead  and  that 
another  man  had  taken  your  place.  Ah,  I 
could  have  helped  it !  Had  I  known  you 
better,  dear,  had  I  been  less  mistaken  in 
myself,  all  would  have  been  different.  But 
I  was  foolish — no,  I  was  unhappy.  Every- 
thing was  dark  and  dreadful.  Oh,  mj 
darling,  I  thought  I  could  tell  what  I 
felt — I  cannot  1  Forgive  me,  only  foi^ 
give  me,  and  love  me  as  you  did  long 
ago.  I  will  never  leave  you,  not  if  you 
stay  here  for  ever,  only  let  me  love  you  as 
I  will ! " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  forgive,  sweetheart," 
said  Giovanni,  bending  down  and  kissing  her 
sweet  dark  hair.     "  It  is  for  you " 

"  But  I  would  so  much  rather  think  it  mj 
fault,  dear,"  she  answered,  drawing  his  face 
down  to  hers.  It  was  a  very  womanly 
impulse  that  made  her  take  the  blame  upon 
herself. 

"You  must  not  think  anything  so  un- 
reasonable. Corona.  I  brought  all  the  harm 
that  came,  from  the  first  moment." 

He  would  have  gone  on  to  accuse  himself, 
obstinate  and  manlike,  recapitulating  the 
whole  series  of  events.  But  she  would  not 
let  him.  Once  more  she  sat  beside  him  and 
held  his  hand  in  hers.  They  talked  incoher- 
ently and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
arrived  at  no  very  definite  conclusion  after 
a  very  long  conversation.  They  were  still 
sitting  together  when  the  attendant  entered 
and  presented  Giovanni  with  a  large  sealed 
letter,  bearing  the  Apostolic  arms,  and 
addressed  merely  to  the  nimiber  of  Giovanni's 
ceU. 

"  There  is  an  answer,"  said  the  man,  and 
then  left  the  room. 

"  It  is  probably  the  notice  of  the  trial,  or 
something  of  the  kind,"  observed  Giovanni, 
suddenly  growing  very  grave  as  he  broke 
the  seaL  He  wished  it  might  have  come  at 
any  other  time  than  the  present.  Corona 
held  her  breath  and  watched  his  face  while 
he  read  the  lines  written  upon  one  of  the 
two  papers  he  took  from  the  envelope. 
Suddenly  the  colour  came  to  his  cheeks  and 
his  eyes  brightened  with  a  look  of  happiness 
and  siurprise. 

"  I  am  free  I "  he  cried,  as  he  finished. 
"  Free  if  I  will  si^n  this  paper  I  Of  course  I 
will  I   I  will  sign  anything  he  likes.'' 

The  envelope  contained  a  note  from  the 
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cardinal,  in  his  own  hand,  to  tlie  eSect  that 
suspicion  had  fallen  upon  another  person, 
and  that  Giovanni  was  at  liberty  to  return 
to  hia  home  if  he  would  sign  the  accompaDy- 
ing  document.  The  latter  was  veiy  short, 
and  set  f(»i,h  that  Giovanni  Saracinesca 
bound  himself  upon  his  word  to  appear  in 
the  trial  of  the  murderer  of  Prince  Moiite- 
varchi,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  not  to 
leave  Kome  until  ihe  matter  was  finally 
concluded  and  set  at  rest. 

Ue  took  the  pen  that  lay  on  the  table  and 
signed  his  name  in  a  broad  firm  hand,  a  fact 
the  more  notable  because  Corona  was  leaning 
over  bis  shoulder,  watching  the  characters 
as  he  traced  them.  He  folded  the  paper 
and  placed  it  in  the  open  envelope  which 
accompanied  it.  The  cardinal  was  a  man  of 
details.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the 
document  might  be  returned  open  for  lack 
of  the  means  to  seal  it.  He  did  not  choose 
that  his  secrets  should  become  the  property 
of  the  people  about  the  Holy  Office,  it 
was  a  specimen  of  his  forethought  in  email 
things  'which  might  have  an  influence  upon 
great  ones. 

When  Giovanni  had  finished,  he  rose  and 
stood  beside  Corona.  Each  looked  into  the 
other's  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  neither  saw 
very  clearly.  They  said  little  more,  how- 
ever, until  the  attendant  entered  again. 

"  Xou  are  at  liberty,"  he  said,  briefly,  and 
without  a  word  began  to  put  together  the 


few  small  things  that  belonged  to  his  late 
prisoner. 

Half  an  hour  later  Giovanni  was  seated 
at  dinner  at  his  father's  table.  The  old 
gentleman  greeted  him  with  a  half-eavage 
growl  of  satisfaction. 

"  The  prodigal  has  returned  to  get  a  meal 
while  there  is  one  to  be  had,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  Paris  to  leave 
the  agreeable  settlement  of  our  affairs  to 
Corona  and  ms.  Where  the  devil  have 
you  been  I" 

"  I  have  been  indulging  in  the  lumry  of 
a  retreat  in  a  religious  house,"  answered 
Giovanni,  with  perfect  truth. 

Corona  glanced  at  him  and  both  laughed 
happily,  as  they  bod  not  laughed  for  many 
days  and  weeks.  Saracinesca  looked  in- 
credulously across  the  table  at  his  son. 

"  You  chose  a  singular  moment  for  your 
devotional  eiercisea,"  he  said.  "  Where  will 
piety  hide  herself  neit,  I  wonder )  As  long 
as   Corona  is   satisfied,    I  am.      It  is   her 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I  assure  you," 
said  Corona,  whose  black  eyes  were  full  of 
light. 

Giovanni  raised  his  glass,  looked  at  her, 
and  snuled  lovingly.  Then  he  emptied  it  to 
the.  last    drop,   and   set  it    down    without 

"Some  secret,  I  suppose,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  gruffly. 


(7*0  be  etmtinued.) 
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rcqvure  many 
volumea.  It 
is  a  subject 
which  has  pro- 
duced an  icon- 
ography and  a 
bibliography 
of  immense 
and  ever  in- 
creasing   pro* 

the  theme  of 
Frangois  Vil- 
lon, of  Gilles 
Corrozet,  of 
Sebastien 
Mercier,     the 
author  of  the 
first  complete 
'.bkau  de  Parte  ; 
is  the  inexhausl- 
.ble  topic  which 
has  inspired  the 

■FroM  a  Dravlng  hy  IV.  D.  Auiokd.  pBEB  and  the  pen- 
cils of  innumerable 

moralists,  satirists,  and  eimple  dilettanti,  and 
wliich  continues  to  furnish  day  by  day  curious 

-chapters  of   that  cursive  history  called   La 

■Chroniyus  de  Parin,  on  which,  as  M.  Eenan 
i-ecently  assured  us,  a  considerable  portion 

■of  humanity  exists.  Out-door  Paris  is  the 
vast,  varied,  and  splendid  stage  on  which 
is  played  the  most  complete  and  the  best 
iicted   human    comedy   in    the  world.      La 

■C'on\idia  llumuine  is  the  title  that  Balzac 
gives  to  his  prodigious  synthesis  of  the  life 
of  Paris.      "  You   see,"  said   George   Sand, 


"\ 


"the  French  are  all  comedians  by  nature, 
and  each  one  plays  his  r^  in  the  world  in 
more  or  less  brilliant  style ;  but  those  amoag 
my  compatriots  who  possess  the  least  talent 
for  the  noble  dramatic  art  devote  themselves 
to  the  stage  and  become  actors." 

Paris  1  What  prestige  the  name  has  I 
What  a  curious  compilation  one  could  make 
of  the  eulogies  of  Paris  1  Laus  Lut«liie ! 
"  Lut^,  ma  tres-bonne  et  trAa-belle  amie," 
as  Heine  called  her.  Paris,  "  the  glory  of 
France  and  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
the  world,"  said  Montaigne,  who  loved  it 
tenderly,  "jusques  h,  ses  verruca  et  Ii  ses 
taches."  "Pins  j'ay  veu  d'anltres  villes 
belles,"  he  writes,  "plus  la  beauts  de  cette 
cy  peult  et  gaigne  sur  mon  affection."  Our 
anthology  would  comprise,  too,  the  testimony 
of  many  foreigners,  notably  old  Xhomaa 
Howell,  author  of  the  Eputdm  Hoeliatut, 
and  that  great  book-lover,  Edward  IIL's 
chancellor,  Richard  de  Bury,  who  exclaims 
in  his  Phihbihlion:  "0  God  of  gods  ia 
Zion  I  what  a  rushing  river  of  joy  gladdens 
my  heart  as  often  as  I  have  a  chance  of 
going  to  Paris  I  There  the  days  seem  always 
short ;  there  are  the  goodly  collections  on 
the  delicate  fragrant  bookshelves."  Victor 
Hugo  would,  of  course,  be  quoted  with  his 
Titanic  appellations— Paris,  the  "  city  of 
light,"- — "a  forge  of  ideas," — "the  anvil  of 
renown,"- — "  the  pivot  town  on  which  at  n 
given  day  history  has  turned ; "  and  at  the 
end  of  our  citations  we  would  print  Sainte- 
Heuve's  sincere  ejaculation  :  "  Oh  !  Paris, 
c'est  chez  toi  qu'il  est  doux  de  vivre^  c'est 
chez  toi  que  je  veux  mourir  I " 

"The  function  of  Paris,"  said  Victor 
Hugo,  "  is  the  dispersion  of  ideas."  Through- 
out its  history  its  ambition  has  been  to  be 
the  capital  of  civilization  ;  to  be  the  modern 
Athens  ;  the  centre  of  intelligence,  of  art,  of 
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letters,  of  elegance ;  the  model  towards  which 
bJI  shall  look  with  envious  eyes  ;  the  city  to 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
tributary  in  all  matters  that  concern  the 
refinements  and  amenities  of  existence. 
Paris  has  imposed  upon  itself  a  rSle  which 
all  successive  governments  have  recognized. 
"Kothing  ought  to  be  neglected  for  the 
splendour  of  Paris,"  wrote  Boissy  d'Anglas 
in  1794  ;  "  economy  must  in  this  case  be  set 
aside  in  presence  of  motives  of  a  superior 
order."  And  before  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Louis 
XIV,  said  to  Mansart,  who  was  afraid  of 
spending  too  much  money  in  building  the 
Invalides  :  "  Build  well  and  finely.  We  will 
advance  the  money,  and  the  foreigners  will 
come  to  reimburse  us." 

For  centuries  now  the  foreigners  have 
been  comiog  and  going  ;  the  Parisians,  with 
their  confidence  in  their  own  genius  and  their 
wonderful  self-sufficiency,  have  been  working, 
writing,  singing,  dancing,  making  revolu- 
tions, painting,  sculpturing,  acting  each 
one  his  part  consciously  and  deliberately, 
giving  and  taking  criticism,  and  posturing 
for  a  gallery  which  is  at  once  Paris  and  the 
world  ;  and  the  outcome  is  this  modern  Paris 
with  its  boulevards  and  palaces,  its  cate- 
gories of  distinctly  marked  types,  its  neatly 
arranged  life,  its  "  Vie  Parisienne,"  which 
has  been  so  minutely  studied  and  so  com- 
pletely organized  by  the  arbiters  of  its 
various  phases,  that  a  week's  initiation 
BulEces  to  make  a  moderately  intelligent 
Brazilian  or  an  inhabitant  of  any  other  exotic 
country  more  Parisian  thau  the  Parisians 
themselves,  provided  he  be  blessed  with  a 
well-filled  purse.  Paris  has  thus  become  the 
earthly  Paradise  of  foreigners,  who  often 
imagine  that  they  know  all  that  is  to  be 
known  about  the  French  capital  when  they 
have  read  the  latest  novels,  dined  at  the 
Caf^  do  Paris,  applauded  the  pretty  women 
who  display  their  piquant  charms  on  the  stage 
of  the  Nouveautis  or  of  the  Varietes,  and 
spent  a  heap  of  money  in  the  elegant  shops 
of  the  Hue  de  la  Fux.  But  whether  it  be  its 
brilliant  surface,  its  exterior  pleasantness, 
its  gaiety  and  frivolity,  which  most  strike  the 
foreigner,  or  whether  he  also  appreciate  the 
sterling  qualities  of  industry,  thought,  re- 
search, and  domestic  virtue  which  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  noisy  outdoor  life  that 
firstmeetshis  eye.theprestigeand  fascination 
of  Paris  are  incontestable  and  all-pervading. 
A  I'inalar  de  Paris  is  a  sign  that  you  find  at 
Nljni  Novgorod  and  at  Smyrna,  at  Palermo, 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  Parisian  hats  and 
Parlsianknickknacksgoround  the  world  with 
the  irresistible  rapidity  of  a  plague  of  grass- 


hoppers. At  Tokio  the  tourist,  lounging  in 
the  soft  evening  air,  enters  a  bamboo  shed, 
and  behold,  the  "star"  singer  is  "Mile.  Irma 
dea  Concerts  de  Paris,"  who  haq  worked  her 
way  from  Bordeaux  uwt  South  America,  and 
who  will  return  through  Asia  on  camel- 
back,  charming  strange  caravans  with  the 
"  Boulanger  March  "  and  the  repertory  of 
the  Alcaaar.  In  Puritan  Boston,  in  "  rapid  " 
New  York,  in  indolent  Havanna,  in  palatial 
Petersburg,  on  the  Danube  and  on  the 
Amazon,  on  the  terrace-roofs  of  Tangier,  by 
sea  and  by  land,  Paris  exercises  its  attraction 
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and  infiltrates  its  elegance,  its  irony,  its 
enthusiasms,  its  frivolity.  How  often  has 
it  happened  to  the  cosmopolitan  traveller, 
whom  business  or  courtesy  has  brought  into 
relations  with  the  grave  statesmen  who 
operate  in  austere  chancelleries,  to  find  the 
conversation  suddenly  abandoning  serions 
topics,  as  His  Excellency,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  asks  what  is  being  played  at  the 
Tariit^  and  inquires  after  Jose  Dupuis 
whom  he  saw  years  ago  in  La  Peridtt^. 
"  And  poor  Schneider,"  His  Excellency  con- 
tinues, "  I  hear  she  is  becoming  quite  infirm. 
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Who  hu  taken  her  place )  No  oae  ?  Ah  !  I 
qnit«  agree  with  you,  cher  monaitwr,  une 
/emme   auperbe  1   quelle  verve !  I   have   Been 

Granier tria-drSle     certaifiemenl,    nuiu 

ella  n'a  pas  le  chic  de  Schneider."  And  His 
Excellency,  who  is  of  courae  a  few  years 
behind  Paris  time,  goes  on  to  relate  his 
Parisian  souvenirs  of  twenty  years  ago,  in- 
cidentally speaks  evil  of  the  present  Govera- 
ment,  solicits  information  about  the  newest 
fashions,  wonders  if  the  Caf^  Anglais  is  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be,  and  regrets  that  his 


Place  de  I'Op^ra.  Here  are  the  famous 
cafte  and  restaurants  whose  names  hare 
troubled  the  dreams  of  so  many  provincial 
Rastignacs  and  Rubempres — the  Cafe  Tor- 
toni,  CaF4  Riche,  Maison  Dor^,  Cafe  Anglaiii. 
Cafi  du  Helder,  Caf6  Amiricain,  Paillard. 
It  is  late  afternoon  ;  the  ardour  of  the  sun 
has  diminished ;  the  distance  is  veiled  in  a 
pearly  mist  of  floating  dust ;  the  lime  trees 
in  full  bloom  perfume  the  air  with  heavy 
odour ;  roadway  and  side-walks  are  crowded ; 
the  Parisians  are  enjoying  their  boalevards 


occupations  will  not  permit  him  to  take  a 
turn  on  the  asphalt  of  the  boulevards  this 
year,  alas  ! 

Of  all  the  features  of  out-door  Paris  none 
is  more  characteristic  than  the  boulevards ; 
and  by  the  boulevards  we  mean,  not  the  ex- 
terior avenues  that  encircle  the  city,  or  the 
great  arteries  that  cross  it,  but  the  baulevards 
proper,  which  begin  at  tbe  Bastille  and  end 
at  the  Madeleine,  and  which  reach  the  fullest 
intensity  of  their  nature  ou  the  short  stretch 
of  asphalt  between  the  Rue  Drouot  and  the 


and  indulging  in  that  delightfully  aimlKis 
kind  of  promenade  vFhich  they  call  Jl&nsrie, 
and  which  consists  in  strolling  gently  \('ith 
no  particular  object,  stopping  at  the  shop- 
windows,  glancing  at  the  yellow-covered  books 
in  Levy's  or  Marpon's,  watching  the  groupe 
that  wait  at  the  omnibus  stations,  noting 
here  a  dainty  little  seamstress,  there  a  flower 
girl,  destined  perhaps  to  higher  fortuues,  re- 
cognizing as  he  passes  some-  celebrity  of 
letters  or  of  politics,  gazing  now  on  a 
mechanical     rabbit,    and    the   next    miuuu 
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marvelling  at  some  Oriental  dealer's  display 
of  JaptOiBae  robes  embroidered  witb  gods  and 
their  metamorphoses.  Buthowcanonddescribe 
in  what  jlAneris  consists  1  inasmuch  as  the 
theory  of  thLi  amiable  science  is  distingxiished 


or  the  spectacle  of  a  dead  cat  at  a  street 
corner,  the  hadaud  becomes  an  impersonal 
being,  no  longer  n  man,  but  an  element  of  a 
crowd,  artless,  sincere,  candid,  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  Jl&neuT,  remaining  always  self- 
possessed,  does  not  stand  gazing  with  open 
mouth  and  credulous  eyes  ;  being  observant 
and  reflective,  he  is  master  of  himself ;  he 
lounges  for  the  pleasure  of  lounging ;  he  be- 
comes an  eye  that  passes,  sees,  and  delights 
in  seeing ;  or,  if  the  spirit  moves  him,  he 
ceases  to  lounge,  sits  down  in  front  of  a  eq/e 
and  becomes  a  stationary  eye  before  which 
the  spectacle  of  the  boulevard  passes  that  he 
may  see  it -and  delight  in  seeing  it. 

What  thejfdneur's  thoughts  may  be  each  one 
may  imagine  for  himself.  It  depends  greatly 
upon  the  quarter  of  Paris  in  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  lounging ;  for  the  French  capital, 
itself  a  big  village,  is  composed  of  a  number 


■^ 


from  all  other  theories  by  the  simple  fact 
that  it  does  not  exist  and  cannot  exist ;  it  is 
revealed  instinctively  to  the  initiated ;  it 
lives  on  free  will  and  the  unforeseen  ;  its 
motto  is  that  of  the  Abbaye  do  Thelime : 
Fax*  re  que  wux.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  distinguishes  the  Jl&naur  from  another 
well-known  Parisian  type,  the  badaud  ;  the 
former  always  remains  in  full  possession  of 
his  individuality ;  he  observes  and  reflects^ 
or  at  any  rate  he  may  do  so.  Th«  badaud, 
ou  the  other  hand,  allows  his  individuality 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  outside  world.  In 
presence  of  a  fallen  cab-horse,  a  broken  shaft, 
■A  street  orator  vaunting  the  merits  of  a 
magic  furniture-polish,  the  cannon  of  the 
Palais  Boyal,  the  gold  fish  in  the  basin  of  the 
Luxembourg,  the  toy-boats  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows  in  the 
Champa  Elysies,  the  various  dog-washing 
establishments  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 


of  smaller  villages,  each  having  its  distinct 
physiognomy,  its  types,  its  special  indus- 
tries, its  special  aspect.  The  Faubourg  du 
Temple  is  quite  different  from  the  Uarais ; 
La  Villette  affects  the  air  of  a  seaport ; 
Montmartre,  with  its  windmills,  its  studios, 
3n2 
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its  neo-mediieval  taverns,  its  mouDtebanks, 
and  its  bevies  of  fooUab  virgins,  is  the 
stronghold  of  Bobemiauism  ;  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter, broken  up  by  the  vast  boulevards  of 
8aint  Micbel  and  Saint  Germain,  still  derives 
its  special  stamp  from  the  presence  of  the 
students  with  their  beretg  bound  with  red, 
blue,  or  yellow  ;  the  Pare  Monceau  is  the 
luxurious  domain  of  art  and  letters  that  have 
not  disdained  the  methods  of  prudent  com- 


merce ;  the  Champs  Elysces,  with  their  Aaglo- 
Sajcon  population  of  grooms,  stable-men,  ami 
horse-dealers,  are  also  the  favourite  abode  of 
Judfean  financiers  and  wealthy  foreigners 
from  )>eyond  the  seas,  to  whom  the  Parisians 
have  given  the  name  of  ragtaeouirea,  and 
who  generally  hail  from  Cuba,  Kavanna. 
Brazil,  Cbili,  or  somo  Hispano-American  El- 
dorado, The  Jl&Tuiur'i  thoughts,  too,  will 
depend  upon  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  srason. 
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the  state  of  the  weather  and  a  scoi-e  of  other 
considerations.  Evidently  if  duty  calls  him 
to  St.  Snlpice  to  attend  a  funeral,  the  pic- 
turesque comer  where  the  old  woman  sits 
selling  tapersy  graduated  in  size  and  price  to 
suit  all  purses  and  all  consciences,  will  not 
strike  him  in  the  same  way  as  it  will  when  he 
goes  to  St.  Sulpice  to  see  his  pretty  cousin 
married  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
that  the  Church  can  command,  including  a 
red  carpet  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  the  handsomest  Suisse  in  Paris  clad  in 
the  most  gorgeous  uniform  that  headle  ever 
wore — a  uniform  that  costs  more  money  than 
the  whole  year's  salary  of  many  a  hard- 
working country  eurSy  like  that  excellent 
Abb^  Constantin  whom  he  notices  watching 
the  procession  pass,  and  listening  to  the  ex- 
planations of  a  Parisienne  who  is  kindly 
showing  the  simple  priest  the  sights  of  the 
capital.  "  Mdtiny*  thinks  our  sceptical 
Jldneur,  "  ce  bon  Abbe  Constantin  n'est  pas 
k  plaindre.  One  of  the  ladies  from  the 
chdteau,  I  suppose,  who  has  volunteered  to 
serve  as  Baedeker  pour  ce  clier  cU)b^,'* 

The  best  time  for  enjoying  out-door  Paris 
is  the  spring,  April  and  May,  when  the 
whole  city  awakens  to  a  new  Hfe.  Then  the 
bright  sun  has  driven  away  the  clouds  and 
fogs  of  winter ;  the  sky  is  blue ;  the  streets 
are  perfumed  with  daffodils  and  violets;  the 
sparrows  come  and  play  impudently  under 
the  very  chair  on  which  you  are  sitting  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  or  in  the  noble 
Avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^s;  the  trees 
are  bursting  into  leaf  or  flower ;  the  Guignols 
are  surrounded  by  happy  audiences  of  laugh- 
ing children ;  the  goat'-carriages  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  satisfy  the  little  cus- 
tomers who  are  waiting  for  a  ride ;  there  are 
not  tables  enough  at  Ledoyen's  for  those  who 
are  anxious  to  lunch  amidst  the  new  verdure. 
The  first  rays  of  the  spring  sun  at  Paris 
produce  marvellous  effects ;  it  is  like  a  trans- 
formation scene  executed  by  the  stroke  of  a 
fairy's  wand ;  all  Paris  swarms  suddenly  to 
the  boulevards,  to  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and 
beyond  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But  first 
of  all  the  Parisians,  who  respect  themselves, 
begin  the  spring  ceremonies  by  a  visit  to  the 
Horse  Sh6w,  or  Concours  Hippiqvje,  in  the 
Palais  de  Tlndustrie,  in  front  of  which  will 
be  seen  hundreds  of  carriages  and  regiments 
of  footmen.  If  you  penetrate  inside  you 
will  see  crowd's  of  people  watching  soldiers 
and  red-coated  civilian  riders  forcing  unwill- 
ing horses  to  leap  over  artificial  rivers,  and 
hedges,  and  mock  stone  walls.  Some  members 
of  the  crowd  attend  exclusively  to  the  riding, 
while  others  will  be  noticed  forming  family 


groups  of  papas,  mammas,  and  bony  daugh- 
ters, interspersed  with  young  men  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  best,  and  extremely  voluble  in 
commonplace  remarks  and  formulse  of  polite- 
ness. The  initiated  will  tell  you  that  the 
Concours  ZUppique  ia  a  great  marriage  fan*, 
and  that  the  phenomena  just  noted  are  dis- 
creet rendezvous  arranged  by  kind  parents, 
in  order  to  give  the  young  people  an  oppoiv 
tunity  of  inspecting  each  other  in  view  of 
possible  matrimony.  In  a  central  reserved 
tribune  you  will  see  men  and  women  of  high 
degi'ee,  pale-faced  and  fine-featured,  some  of 
them  reminding  you  of  Clouet*s  portraits, 
with  their  waxen  cheeks  so  delicately  tinted 
with  anaemic  rose :  these  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  great  nobles  and 
warriors  and  courtly  shoeblacks  of  cen- 
turies ago.  Yet  other  spectators  will  be 
remarked  with  their  backs  turned  towards 
the  arena  and  attentive  only  to  the  carmine 
hps  of  garrulous  maidens,  blonde  like  Mil- 
ton's Eve,  blonde  like  the  Angels  of  Dante's 
Purgatory,  blonde  like  fried  potatoes  which 
Theodore  de  Banville  declares  to  be  the 
blondest  of  all  blonde  things.  For  like  %he 
charmiDg  Florentine  poet,  Messer  Agnolo 
Firenzuola,  our  modern  Romeos  wiU  not 
allow  that  a  woman's  hair  can  be  any  other 
colour  than  blonde  ;  and  the  fair  Parisiennes 
are  all  blonder  than  Cypris,  and  their  robes 
and  hats  are  decked  with  ribbons  greener 
than  the  fresh  linden  leaves,  greener  than 
young  lettuce,  greener  than  the  green  fields 
in  Kate  Greena way's  albums. 

After  the  Concours  Ilippiqfie  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  ride  in  the  Bois,  for  the  supreme 
bon  ton  at  Paris  as  elsewhere,  and  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  consists  in  a  number  of 
privileged  persons  doing  what  the  vulgar 
cannot  do — amusing  themselves  when  the 
masses  are  working,  waking  when  they  are 
sleeping,  sleeping  when  they  are  waking, 
and  going  out  for  a  ride  when  they  are  in 
the  workshop  or  at  the  counter.  This  is 
why  the  Parisians,  who  flatter  themselves  as 
being  tres-crenie,  do  not  go  to  the  theatres  on 
Sunday,  nor  show  themselves  in  the  Bois 
more  than  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  It  is 
in  vain  that  you  hear  people  talk  about 
equality ;  the  way  that  most  people,  and 
amongst  those  the  French,  understand 
equality  is  that  they  are  the  equals  of  those 
who  are  above  them.  With  all  their  demo- 
cratic instincts,  the  French  are  essentially  a 
proud  people,  and  in  modem  France  the 
bourgeoisie  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
nobility,  the  defects  of  which  it  has  in- 
herited and  the  good  qualities  of  which  it 
has  neglected.      However,  let  us  take  the 
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s  as  thev  are,  briUiaiit  and  careless, 
jealous  of  their  titles  and  blazons,  proud  of 
wealth,  but  still  charitable  at  bottom  and 
full  of  humanity.  Here  we  are  then  in  the 
Bois,  in  the  Avenue  dea  Acacias.  It  is,  let 
ua  suppose,  any  time  between  four  and  six  ; 
it  is  a  brilliant  day  ;  there  is  an  interminable 
quadruple  line  of  carriages,  and  all  Paris  is 
defiling  before  us.  Here  is  a  rich  equipage. 
On  the  box  is  a  coachman,  fat  as  a  canon, 
powdered  and  curled ;  the  horses  are  two 
thoroughbred  high-steppers  ;  the  door  panels 
are  adorned  with  a  ducal  coronet ;  on  the 
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footboard  at  the  back  are  two  valets.  In 
the  carriage  is  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  bearer  of  one  of  the  noblest  names  of 
France,  and  on  the  seat  in  front  of  her  sits 
her  little  daughter  playing  with  a  white 
greyhound,  slender  and  delicate.  Behind 
the  carriage  of  the  Duchess  follows  the 
smart  coupi  of  an  agent  de  change.,  or  of  a. 
scampish  financier  who  sends  his  wife  to  the 
Opera  covered  with  falEe  diamonds,  and  on 
the  very  day  when  lie  intends  to  take  the 
night  express  to  Brussels—  in  slang  parlance, 
(ever  U  pied — makes  a  point  of  showing  him- 
self in  the  Bois  a  few  hours  befoi-e  his  de- 


parture. There  he  salutes  his  clients  with 
that  wave  of  the  hand  which  the  modern 
Parisian  affects  in  lieu  of  the  old  fashion  of 
hat-raising,  and  the  victims  do  not  appre- 
hend the  blow  that  they  are  about  to  re- 
ceive. How  can  they  fail  to  have  ooufidence 
in  a  man  who  has  just  bought  such  a  hand- 
some pair  of  bays  I  To  be,  or  seem  to  be. 
are  the  two  poles,  the  alpha  and  the  omega, 
of  the  society  that  passes  slowly  befon  ns 
in  those  brilliant  equipages  and  on  those 
prancing  hacks.  Who  is  that  woman  re- 
clining so  languidly  on  the  downy  cushions 
of  her  victoria  1  With  what  studied  grace 
the  waves  of  her  dress  fall  around  her. 
What  harmony  and  artistic  simplicity  in  her 
toilet.  What  seduction,  what  fascination  in 
that  face  that  reminds  you  of  features  per- 
petuated by  the  old  masters  of  painting  and 
of  sculpture.  It  is  Fedora,  it  is  Marco,  la 
Dame  aux  Camillas,  Lydie  Garousse,  the 
Phryne  of  the  day.  Let  her  pass  !  Accord- 
ing to  French  notions  she  has  her  soda!  and 
economical  functions.  Next  to  her  carriage 
is  the  dog-cart  of  a  successful  gambler,  then 
follows  a  banker,  a  journalist,  a  rich  manu- 
facturer, a  millionaire  picture-dealer.  Mile. 
X.,  of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise,  La  Ouenca.  of 
the  Nonveau  Cirque,  Madame  Z.,  the  cele- 
brated dressmaker,  and  then  the  brilliant  line 
is  broken  by  a  humble  cab  laden  with  a  family 
of  long-faced  Anglo-Saxons  wearing  impos- 
sible dresses  and  miraculous  hats.  Let  them 
passl  They  are  happy,  and,  happily  for 
themselves,  they  are  proudly  unconscious  of 
the  quaintness  of  their  aspect  and  the  incon- 
grousness  of  their  costume  over  which  Thomas 
Cook  and  Son  exercise  no  controL 

On  Sunday  the  democratic  element  invades 
the  Bois,  and  the  thrifty  and  laborious  masses 
swarm  by  thousands  to  all  the  green  and  airy 
spaces  within  and  without  the  fortificationA. 
All  day  long  the  railway  stations  are  crowded 
with  holiday-makers.  Around  the  omnibus 
offices  crowds  wait  patiently  with  their  num- 
bers until  each  one's  turn  arrives.  The  river 
steamboats  from  Cfaarenton  to  Suresnes  ai'e 
besieged  by  quiet  family  parties,  the  father. 
the  mother,  and  the  hopes  of  the  household 
— a  boy  and  a  girl — the  utmost  allowance 
of  children  that  modest  means  can  afford. 
The  mother  carries  a  basket  of  provisions ;  the 
little  girl  has  insisted  upon  bringing  the  bal- 
loon which  she  received  as  a  premium  when 
mamma  bought  her  new  hat '  at  the  Louvre 
yesterday  ;  the  boy  carries  only  a  cane  with 
a  very  fancy  knob ;  while  3>apa  for  the  pre- 
sent carries  nothing  but  the  weight  of  bis 
paternal  responsibility.  This  quartet,  kq 
may  suppose,  intends  to  spend  the  day  in  the 


park  of  St.  Cloud,  and,  when  they  get  off  the 
boat,  they  will  buy  a  couple  of  litres  of  wine 
and  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  bo  climb  the  hill 
until  they  find  a  nice  shady  spot  where  they 
may  breakfast  under  the  trees,  and  "  who 
but  agrees  that  there  is  magic  in  words 
such  as  these,"  as  Calverly  has  rhymingly 
remarked  1 

Other  family  groups  will  content  them- 
selves  with  the  city  parks,  the  Buttes 
Chanmont,  Montsouris,  the  Fare  Monceau, 
the  Tuileries,  the  Lusembourg,  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  where  the  ambulant  vendor  of  non- 
intoxicating  coco  tinkles  his  bell  from 
morning  until  night,  as  he  carries  his  queerly 
contrived  cantine  strapped  on  his  back,  with 
a  foot  to  rest  it  on  while  he  fills  his  tin  cup» 
with  an  infusion  of  liquorice  from  the  tap 
that    curls    roand  to  meet   his    left   hand. 


Others,  again,  will  spend  their  afternoon  on 
the  ra4!ecaurse3  of  Auteuil  or  Longchamps, 
for  the  races,  with  the  accompanying  dis- 
tractions of  betting  at  the  pari  mtUv«l,  have 
become  immensely  popular  of  late  years,  and 
have  introduced  a  new  and  disagreeably 
noisy  element  into  out-door  Farts.  This  is 
the  ehar-A-bane,  drawn  by  five  or  six 
Fercheron  horses,  and  driven  by  a  man 
costumed  as  a  French  postilion,  with  many 
buttons  on  hia  jacket,  and  an  enormous  whip, 
which  he  cracks  with  the  loudness  of  a 
bursting  bomb-shell.  On  race-days,  which 
are  now  every  day  in  the  week,  these  huge 
vehicles  appear  on  the  grand  boulevards 
towards  noon,  and  trail  along,  picking  up 
passengers,  while  pale-faced  and  hoarse-voiced 
boys  hang  and  swing  like  monkeys  on  the 
steps,    barking     out    every    few     seconds : 
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"  Voili  pour  les  courses !  Voili  pour  Saint 
Ouen  1  Voili  pour  Auteuil  I  Voili  pour  les 
courses  I "  Between  five  and  six,  these  Bame 
vehicles  return  to  Paris,  bringing  the  demo- 
cratic public  bock  from  the  races,  and  rattle 
along  the  boulevards  with  a  clatter  of 
hoofs,  a  jingling  of  bells,  and  a  cracking  of 
whips,  that  rather  disturb  the  serenity  of 
the  peaceful  promenaders,  and  of  the Jldn«v.r» 
who  are  taking  their  appetizers  on  the 
terraiata  of  the  innumerable  c(^fe». 

Parisian  ca/e  life  ia  most  animated  in  the 
afternoon,  between   five   and   seven,  Vkmire 
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verle,  the  "  green  hour,"  when  people  are 
wont  to  drink  absinthe,  read  the  evening 
papers,  and  gossip  with  their  friends.  Then 
every  little  table  placed  on  the  side  walk  in 
front  of  the  co/S«  is  occupied ;  the  waiters 
clad  in  short  black  jackets,  their  legs  swathed 
in  a  white  apron  that  reaches  down  to  their 
feet— the  only  waiter's  costume  that  has 
character  and  diic — hurry  to  and  fro  bare- 
headed, carrying  little  trays  laden  with 
glasses,  saucers,  eara/a /rapples,  and  crying 
every  minute,  "  Versez  absinthe  I  Versez 
cura^oa  !  Verses  Turin  Am^ricain  I "  and  a 
dozen  other  names  of  strange  liquors  which 


the  butler  or  veraevr  proceeds  to  poui-  into 
the  glasses,  and  which,  when  diluted  with 
water,  look  like  infusions  made  with  all  the 
tints  of  a  bpx  of  watercolours — -green  ab- 
sinthe, opal  gray  orgeat,  carmine  red  grenv 
dine,  dark  crimson  bitter  and  cura^oa,  pale 
amber  vermout.  Meanwhile  at  the  kioeques 
the  newswomen  are  busy  folding  and  selling 
the  evening  papers.  Along  the  cqfet  the 
eameloU  cry  the  second  edition  of  Faria  or 
La  France.  Other  eafneloft  hawk  "  La 
Bataille,  journal  anti-boulangiste,"  or  "  La 
Coeardt,  journal  boulangiste,"  or  half  a  dozen 
newly-fl^ged  eanardt  and  broadsheets  which 
have  as  yet  only  reached  their  "  premier  et 
curieux  num^ro."  Other  cameloU  cry,  "  le. 
photographie  officielle  de  la  Tour  Eiffel ; " 
others,  "  Le  nouveau  plan  de  Paris ; "  and 
others,  "  La  regie  de  tons  les  jeux — le  whist, 
le  piquet,  le  rams,  le  lansquenet,  I'^cart^,  le 
bezique."  And  all  the  types  of  Paris  pass 
before  you,  and  from  the  roadway  rises  the 
rumbling  of  wheels  grating  over  the  in- 
durated wood  pavement,  and  the  piercing 
wails  and  groans  of  the  friction  brake  of 
the  monster  omnibus,  Bastille-Madeleine, 
brusquely  stopped  or  slackened  in  speed  as  it 
threads  its  way  through  the  moving  con- 
fusion of  carts,  cabs,  and  carriages.  At 
Tortoni's  may  be  seen  a  few  wits,  jouraalist^, 
and  painters ;  at  the  Caf^  Americain  are 
more  journalists,  poets,  hotdavardieTs  ;  at  the 
Caf6  de  la  Paix,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  aJl 
these  establishments,  the  gilded  youth  of 
Paris,  the  gommettx,  and  the  viveurt,  who 
spend  their  days  on  a  high  stool  in  a 
bank  and  their  evenings  in  the  prommwir 
of  the  Hippodrome,  ore  interspersed  with 
ratCaeouiirei  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  ; 
for  besides  being  a  eq/¥,  the  lemuae  of  the 
Oafs  de  la  Paix  is  a  sort  of  ethnographical 
museum,  where  you  may  see  at  idmost 
any  hour  of  the  day  Brazilians  scintillating 
with  diamonds.  Englishmen  wearing  large 
checks,  Chinese  robed  in  radiant  silks,  Arab 
Sheiks,  Indian  rajahs,  Russian  boyards. 

Towards  seven  the  eafeg  begin  to  look 
empty,  as  the  dinner  hour  approaches,  but  the 
lull  is  not  of  long  duration,  and  towards  nine 
o'clock  the  tables  are  once  more  occupied  and 
the  animation  continues  until  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer 
alike.  By  gaslight  the  boulevard  assumes  a 
new  aspect ;  the  silhouette  of  the  houses  and 
the  strange  forms  of  chimneys  rise  darkly 
against  the  sky  ;-the  foliage  of  the  chestnut 
and  iime  trees  is  lighted  up  from  the  lamps 
nestling  under  them ;  here  and  there  the 
electric  light  of  a  theatre  projects  gigantic 
shadows  of  branches   and  monstrous  leaves 
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across  the  p&vement  ;  the  ithops  ghtter 
with  lights  and  diamonds  and  flowers  in 
profusion ;  the  general  ugliness  of  passing 
humanity  is  less  evident  in  the  attenuated 
luminous  haze  tl'.at  softens  silhouettes  and 
gives  to  the  erucmbU  of  the  moving  picture 
something  of  tbe  mysterious  aspect  of  an 
aquatint  by  Goya.  After  dinner,  too,  the 
noise  of  tr^c  lessens  ;  the  omnibuses  alone 
continue  to  rumble  and  gtute  along ;  the 
eameloU,  too,  keep  up  their  cries  as  long  as 
there  are  people  about,  and  their  cries  are 
by  tbe  sellers  of  "  Le  Soir,  deuxi^me  Edition, 
vient  de  parattre !  Demandez  Le  Soir  .  .  . 
le  stance  complete  de  la  Cbambre  ,  .  .  Les 
rdsultats  des  conrsee  ! " 

But  in  summer  the  nocturnal  animation  of 
out-door  Paris  is  not  confined  to  the  boule- 
vards ;  it  extends  to  the  Champs  Elysdes 
and  even  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  the 
Gaf6  de  la  Cascade,  the  Pavilion  d'Armenon- 
ville  and  Madrid,  with  its  Teigane  orchestra, 
attract  the  idlers.  In  the  Champs  Elys^, 
too,  are  those  wonderful  establishments, 
Ledoyen'a  and  the  Ambassadeurs,  where  you 
dine  in  the  open  air  at  dainty  little  tables 
spread  within  an  encircling  fence  of  orange 
trees.  Hard  by,  within  a  thick  hedge  of 
shrubs,  tbe  cafi  concerts  send  forth  the 
strident  sounds  of  their  orchestras,  and  the 
eanaiile  voices  of  the  male  and  female  singers 
giving  that  coup  de  guevU,  or  pulmonary 
effort,  at  the  moment  of  the  refrain,  wEich 
carries  away  the  spectators.  The  Alcazar 
and  the  Amban^adeurs,  with  their  festoons 
of  lamps  glowing  in  the  night  like  strings 
of  colossal  pearls ;  the  serried  rows  of 
chairs  with  shelves  in  front  for  the  cotmotd- 
mationM ;  the  stage,  with  its  backing  of 
mirrors  ;  the  orchestra  of  bald  musicians  ; — 
all  this  constitutes  a  curious,  if  not  edifying 
spectacle,  and  a  feature  that  cannot  be  neg- 
lected by  the  observer  of  out-door  Paris  life. 
But  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  speciacle 
be  edifying  or  not  1  At  Paris  the  great  attrac- 
tion is  always  Paris,  and  nothing  else.  The 
Parisians  devote  their  whole  life  to  looking 
at  the  Parisians.  They  go  to  the  theatre, 
not  to  see  the  new  comedy,  for  they  have 
seen  all  comedies  that  have  ever  been 
written  or  ever  can  be  written,  but  to  see 
themselTee.  In  like  manner  they  go  to  balls, 
concerts,  garden  parties,  receptions,  meetings 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  tbe 
Senate,  merely  in  order  to  see  tbe  Parisians. 
Paris,  as  Balzac  has  revealed  to  us,  is  an 
individual  with  a  distinct  exiKt«nce  of  its 
own,  having  its  own  laws,  its  own  religion, 
and  its  own  ideal,  to  which  it  sacrifices  every- 


thing, and  this  ideal  is  the  love  of  perfection. 
Therefore  Paris  disdains  none  of  its  constitu- 
tive elements,  accepts  everything,  and  de- 
spises nothing,  except  want  of  genius.  In 
other  words,  Paris  has  abrogated  all  codes  and 
creat«d  for  itself  alone  an  unwritten  law,  by 
which  individuals  are  judged  from  their  real 
val'ae,  apart  from  all  social  distinction,  and 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  they  may 
be  useful  to  the  glory,  the  splendour,  and  the 
apotheosis  of  Paris.  Gavroche  and  M.  Renan 
are  thus  often  in  communion  of  ideas  with' 


out  ever  conversing  together  materially. 
Alexandre  Dumas  and  tbe  newspaper-hawker 
understand  and  appreciate  each  other,  because 
they  are  both  inoculated  with  pirieine,  and 
all  the  Parisians  togethei'  form  a  sort  of 
mutual  school  of  Puisianism,  which,  when 
they  have  once  acquired,  they  never  forget. 
Hence  all  true  Parisians,  however  far  they 
may  wander,  inevitably  return  sooner  or 
later  to  the  asphalt  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  which  they  pronounce  to  be,  after  all, 
the  only  inhabitable  spot  in  the  world. 

Thbodokb  Child. 
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R.  JOHN  FORSTER,  iu  liis 
ij/V  of  Chairlet  Hickent, 
devoted  but  little  space  to 
the  cODsideratiou  of  my 
f  Ather'a  work  as  an  Editor 
of  magazines — "  less,"  ho 
owned,  "  than  might  per- 
haps have  been  wished  "  ; 
but  this  view  of  the 
biographer's  subject  is  certainly  of  far  more 
interest  and  importance  than  many  other 
aspects  which  he  has  discussed  at  length. 
Beyond  my  father's  early  and  brief  con- 
nection with  BmtUy'a  JtisceUany,  a  very 
great  part  of  the  work  of  the  twenty  busy 
years  from  1850  to  1870  was  devoted,  first 
to  Houtekold  Words,  and  then  to  AU  tke 
Year  Round,  and  nothing  better  illustrated 
his  indomitable  energy,  and  the  boundless 
capacity  for  taking  pains  which  distinguished 
lum,  than  the  stretiuons  manner  in  which  the 
editorial  duties  of  those  journals  were  dis- 
charged. Everything  that  could  maintain 
the  high  standard  which  he  had  set  up  was 
done.  Kothing  was  considered  too  small,  no 
detail  too  petty,  for  his  own  personal  atten- 
tion. The  utmost  pains  were  given  to  the 
consideration  of  every  manuscript  that  came 
into  the  office,  no  matter  whether  its  owner 
bore  a  nume  honoured  in  literature  or  was 
only  a  raw  recruit  in  the  great  army  of 
writers.  An  amount  of  time  and  labour 
was  devoted  to  the  polishing  and  finishing 
other  people's  work  iu  proof  which  would 
surprise  many  occupants  of  editorial  chairs, 
and  which, there  is  no  doubt,  very  considerably 
astonished  some  of  the  contributors  whose 
work  required  the  greatest  quantity  of  exci- 
sion and  "  wi-iting-up."  During  my  own  ex- 
perience as  sub-Editor  of  All  l/ia  Year  Mound, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  my  father's  life, 
I  hardly  remember  a  week  in  which,  after 
making  up  the  number  in  London,  he  did 
not  devote  the  two  or  three  succeeding  hours 


to  going  with  the  utmost  care  over  the  proof 
of  each  article  selected ;  and  even  when,  in 
his  absences  from  town  on  reading  tours,  he 
had  to  be  content  to  leave  some  of  the  proofs 
to  me,  his  instructions  as  to  the  maimer  in 
which  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  were  so 
precise  and  definite  that  any  work  which  was 
done  upon  them  might  still  almost  be  said  to 

A  description  of  one  particular  set  of 
proofs  which  he  gave  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Forster  may  fairly  stand  for  the  description 
of  many  others.  "  I  have  had  a  story,"  he 
wrote  in  1856,  "  to  hack  and  hew  into  some 
form  for  HotuehoUt  Words  this  mtnuiug, 
which  has  taken  me  four  hours  of  cloee 
attention.  And  I  &m  perfectly  addled  by 
its  horrible  want  of  continuity  after  all,  and 
the  dreadful  spectacle  I  have  made  of  the 
proofs — which  look  like  an  inky  fishing-net," 
I  became  very  familiar  with  those  "  inky 
fishing-nets "  in  later  ye&rs  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  when  the  fishing-net  method 
was  employed  on  work  of  my  own,  I  hardly 
appreciated  the  assiduity  and  painstaking 
care  of  the  Editor  so  well  as  when  some 
other  contributor  provided  the  corpus  vHe. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  impoeidble 
for  my  father  to  be  anything  but  thorongh, 
ur  to  engage  In  any  work — or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  in  any  play  either — to  which  he  did 
not  devote  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and 
apart  from  the  other  fact  that  he  took  a  very 
serious  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  an 
Editor  towards  his  public ;  all  this  extraordi- 
nary care  was  the  effect  of  a  policy  and  a 
principle  which  were,  and  always  have  been, 
kept  steadily  in  view  in  connection  with  the 
two  magazines.  To  enlist  promising  recruits ; 
to  help  forward  rising  merit ;  to  further  the 
development  of  latent  ability  ;  andaboveall, 
to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  young 
writers  who  showed  steadfast  persevenuwe, 
and  any  of  his  own  capacity  for  taking  pains 
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In  small  things  as  well  as  in  great ;  these 
objects  were  always  foremost  in  my  father's 
editorial  mind.  Nothing  gave  him  keener 
pleasure  than  to  find  anything  good  from  a 
new  writer  ;  nothing  was  of  more  interest  to 
him  than  the  progress  of  any  one  who  was 
able  to  date  an  important  success  in  the 
battle-field  of  literature  from  a  first  appear- 
ance under  his  banner.  Thus  it  was  always 
a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  him — to 
take  one  example  only — that  the  first  poems 
of  Adelaide  Procter  appeared  in  Hcmsekold 
Words  when  their  real  authorship  was  un- 
known to  him  :  and  the  little  storv  connected 
with  their  publication  is  representative  of  so 
many  others  that  it  may  well  be  repeated 
hei"^. 

"In  the  spring  of  1853,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Forster,  **I  observed  a  short  poem 
among  the  proffered  contributions,  very  dif- 
ferent, as  I  thought,  from  the  shoal  of  verses 
perpetually  setting  through  the  oflice  of  such 
a  periodical."  These  verses,  which  purported 
to  be  written  by  a  Miss  Berwick,  being  duly 
accepted  and  published,  were  followed  by 
others,  until,  in  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
Miss  Berwick  became  one  of  the  regular  con- 
tributors to  the  magazine.  At  the  end  of 
the  following  year  my  father,  sitting  next  to 
Miss  Procter  at  dinner,  spoke  to  her,  as  of  a 
subject  with  which  she  would  be  sure  to 
sympathise,  of  Miss  Berwick's  work  and  of 
the  especial  interest  he  had  in  her,  and  Miss 
Procter  then  found  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  keep  up  the  innocent  deception.  "  You 
have  given  me  a  new  sensation,"  my  father 
wrote  to  her  when  she  confessed  her  identity 
with  Miss  Berwick.  "  I  did  not  suppose  that 
anything  in  this  singular  world  would  surprise 
me,  but  you  have  done  it."  Then  he  described 
the  int^est  he  had,  from  the  first,  always 
had  in  ''that  Miss  Berwick,"  and  gave  that 
account  of  a  long  conversation  he  had  had  on 
the  subject  with  Mr.  Wills  (at  that  time  his 
sub-Editor)  which  will  be  found  in  the  Letters 
of  Charles  IHchens,  and  which  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  care  and 
thought  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to 
casual  contributors,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
except  through  the  manuscripts  which  they 
offered  for  his  editorial  judgment. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  this  unweary- 
ing personal  care  and  labour  occasionally  had 
their  drawbacks  for  contributors  and  Editor 
alike.  If  any  mistake  was  ever  made,  it  was 
sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  kindness,  and  it  is 
certain  that  subsequent  disappointment  was 
tiot  infrequently  the  outcome  of  an  encourage- 
ment which  was  sometimes  even  too  generous, 
of    an  appreciation    which   was    sometimes 


expressed  with  even  an  excess  of  liberality. 
That  a  good  deal  of  excellent  work  was 
devoted  to  material  which  was  not  worthy 
of  it  is  also  indisputable,  and  disappointment 
arose  too  often  on  the  editorial  side  also  from 
the  non-fulfilment  of  possibly  exaggerated 
expectations.  Furthermore,  writers  being 
only  human  after  all,  there  were  occasional 
displays  of  ingratitude  and  perversity  which 
might  well  have  disgusted  an  Editor  less 
resolute  and  less  conscientious.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  system  worked  well — very  well — 
as  the  gr^at  success  of  the  magazines  attests 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  many  writers  of 
repute  still  living,  who  went  through  the 
"  fishing-net "  mill  in  their  early  days,  would 
be,  I  am  quite  sure,  very  willing  to  admit, 
on  the  other. 

These  brief  and  imperfect  reminiscences  of 
the  school  in  which  I  served  my  apprentice- 
ship as  writer  and  Editor,  and  of  which 
I  consequently  had  the  most  intimate 
personal  experience,  have  been  recalled  to 
my  mind  by  a  collection  of  letters  from  my 
father  to  a  contributor  to  Household  Words, 
which  very  well  exemplify  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  his  editorial  method,  and  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  introduce  to  the  readers 
of  the  English  IUustr<Ued  Mcigazine  with 
these  few  words  by  way  of  preface.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  written  (an  Ajnerican  temporarily 
resident  in  England)  was  an  invalid,  and  that 
some  part  of  the  unvarying  consideration  and 
patience  which  the  letters  display  may  bo 
attributed  to  sympathy  with  her  sufferings ; 
while  to  them  also  may  be  assigned  the 
querulous  complaint  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  letter  of  the  2Gth  of  June,  1864. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  correspondence  may 
be  taken  as  representing,  faithfully  enough, 
the  pains  and  attention  which  were  given  by 
my  father  to  a  great  number  of  other  contri- 
butors who  had  no  claims  upon  him  but  such 
as  arose  from  their  casual  business  relations. 
The  outcome  of  the  present  correspondence, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  a  dozen  articles  on 
American  subjects — not,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
particularly  good  ones — the  last  of  which 
was  published  in  March,  1867. 

Charles  Dickens. 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER,    KeNT. 

Saturday,  NiiUh  May,  1863. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  of  reading  your  paper  on 
myself,  and  for  the  sincere  gratification  I 
have  derived  from  its  perusal.     I  am  perfectly 
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sure  that  it  is  what  you  tell  me  it  is — "  a 
heart  tribute  " — and  I  assure  you  from  my 
own  heart  that  I  deeply  feel  and  esteem  it. 

In  Mr.  Wills's  feeling  that  there  would  be 
a  kind  of  impropriety  in  its  appearing  in 
pages  under  my  direction,  I  quite  concur. 
If  I  thought  less  highly  of  your  praise,  I 
might  have  less  delicacy  on  this  head. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  enclose  you  a  card, 
which  will  admit  you  on  any  or  all  of  the 
five  Fridays  on  which  I  shall  read  this  season. 
I  send  you  with  it  my  grateful  interest  and 
regard. 

Dear  Madam, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Chables  Dickens. 

Mrs.  N . 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER,    KeNT. 

Tuesday,  Twenty-sixth  May,  1863. 

Deab  Madam, 

It  is  often  very  difficult  for  me  to  keep 
pace  with  my  correspondents,  I  hope  you  will 
attribute  the  tardiness  of  my  reply  to  your 
last  letter  to  this  unavoidable  circumstance, 
and  not  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  it. 

I  regret  that  neither  of  the  accompanying 
papers  is  quite  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  AU  the  Year  Round,  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  explain  within  the  compass  of  a  hurried 
note  what  those  requirements  are ;  nor  could 
1  hope  to  suggest  them  to  you  successfully  if 
the  journal  itself  cannot  do  so. 

Aiso  you  have  anticipated  any  advice  I 
could  offer  you  by  finding  for  yourself  the 
most  likely  channels  through  which  to  render 
your  literary  work  remunerative. 

Thus  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  say  except 
to  assure  you — ^which  I  do  most  sincerely — 
that  it  would  give  me  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  accept  any  contribution  from  yourself  or 
your  husband ;  and  to  couple  with  this 
assurance  the  faithful  promise  that  I  will 
myself  attentively  read  any  paper  you  may 
send  me,  marked  "  Private  "  on  the  cover. 

For  the  novels  you  mention  I  fear  there  is 
little  chance.  A  name  needs  to  be  made  by 
periodical  writing  of  another  kind  before  a 
publisher  will — except  in  rare  instances — 
enter  on  such  a  venture. 

In  that  respect  there  is  no  opening  in  ^^ 
the  Yea/r  Round.  But  for  general  contribu- 
tions there  is  alwat/8  an  opening  there,  and 
it  is  at  least  as  much  a  pleasure  to  me  as  it 
is  my  interest  to  find  new  contributors  who 
hit  the  mark. 

Personally,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am 
truly  sensible  of  your  high  opinion,  and  that 
I  esteem  it  as  a  great  and  high  privilege  to 
have  awakened  so  much  interest  in  youi* 


breast.  It  would  be  a  real  gratification  to 
me  if  I  could  prove  this  to  you  by  helping 
you  towards  the  attainment  of  the  honour- 
able object  in  which  you  have  my  full 
sympathy. 

Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
Mra.  N         . 

Office  of  AU  t3ie  Year  Round: 

A  weekly  journal,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens, 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Thursday,  EleveiUh  qf  June,  1863. 

D£AB  Madam, 

I  regret  to  assure  you  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  comply  with  your  clever  little 
girl's  request.  Mr.  Headland  tells  me  that 
the  pressure  on  the  stalls  for  to-morrow  night 
is  so  great  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  with- 
hold all  but  two  of  the  few  free  admissions 
that  are  usually  set  aside  for  my  own  family. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  me  to  hope  as  I  read 
on  that  the  UrUioly  Land  could  be  made 
available  here.  But  my  satisfaction  was 
sadly  dashed  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  in- 
complete. I  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the 
difficulty,  with  one  long  serial  in  progress 
here,  and  my  own  series  of  papers  under 
resumption  from  time  to  time,  of  entering  on 
any  other  "  continuation."  Could  you  finish 
your  project  in  three  papers,  or  in  two  \  I 
cannot  even  pledge  myself  to  find  space  for 
the  Unlioly  Land  in  three  parts ;  but  I  would 
tiy,  if  you  could  so  accomplish  it. 


Gad*s  Hill  Place, 
High  AM -by-Rochester,  Kext. 
Monday,  Twenty'UinUi  June,  1863. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  will  try  A  Trip  in.  the  Unholy  Land  in 
two  chapters.  The  first  portion  I  hope  to 
publish  in  All  the  Year  Round  before  the 
month  of  July  is  out. 

Faitlif uUy  yours, 

Chables  Dickens. 
Mrs.  N . 

Office  of  All  the  Year  Round: 

A  weekly  journal,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickers, 

Ko.  26,  Wellington  Steeet, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Saturday,  Twenty  fifth  July,  1863. 

My  Dear  Madam, 

As  I  announced  the  Trip  in  tite  Unholy 
Land  ''in  two  parts/'  and  as  the  enclosed 
MS.  resumes  it  and  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  announcement,  I  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  the  papers. 

For  any  long  story  continued  from  No.  to 
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No.  there  is  no  opening  at  present  in  these 
pages.  You  will  the  better  understand  the 
assurance  I  give  you  on  this  head  when  I 
explain  that  we  have  four  such  compositions 
already  by  us.  The  subject  of  the  story  you 
suggest,  moreover,  is  a  very,  very  deficient 
one.  In  connection  with  it  many  things 
need  to  be  known  and  treated  of,  which 
would  demand  unusual  powers.  The  Orders 
and  Disorders  of  Charity  is  a  title  suggestive 
of  a  very  useful  paper  on  a  very  fruitful 
subject.  But  it  would  require  a  pretty  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  working  of  our  English 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  of  the  faults  in 
that  working.  As  to  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  a  sisterhood  is  easy  of  establishment  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  far  less 
easy  in  a  Protestant  community.  As  to  the 
latter,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that 
kind  of  combination  must  be  set  against  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of 
the  Reformation. 

I  repeat  from  my  heart  what  you  write  of 
your  country.  "  It  is  all  very  awful  to  me." 
I  wish  I  could  discern  through  the  whirl  and 
uproar  any  tokens  of  that  "  Purification  by 
Mood  and  fire,"  but  I  confess  I  see  none. 

Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.N . 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HIGHAM-BT-ROCH ESTER,    KeNT. 

Wednesday^  Fifth  August,  18G3. 

Deae  Mada3i, 

While  I  heartily  sympathise  with  your 
feeling  and  purpose,  I  cannot  accept  Nobody's 
Child,  simply  because  the  essay  only  says 
what  has  been  often  said,  and  does  not 
strengthen  the  case  by  putting  it  in  any 
forcible  light.  In  one  main  respect  you  are 
^vrong  as  to  fact.  Foundling  children  mtist 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Poor-law  Unions  in 
which  they  are  bom  or  found.  Long  ago  I 
tried  hard  to  improve  the  treatment  and 
bringing-up  of  such  children  by  enlisting 
more  public  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  The 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  been  years 
of  much  improvement  in  this  wise.  As  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  once  abused  was  held  to  necessitate 
the  present  restrictions.  They  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  but  there  was  a  cause  for  them,  and 
it  is  a  question  for  argument. 

That  too  many  women  ai-e  dreadfully  cruel 
to  their  sister-women  who  have  illegitimate 
children  is  painfully  true.  But  I  presented 
this  very  point  in  an  early  Number  of  the 


present  series  of  the  Uncommercial  Traveller; 
and  then  by  no  means  for  the  first  time. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickbns. 
Mrs.  N . 


Office  of  All  the  Year  Hound: 

A  weekly  jonmal,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens, 

No.  26,  Wellington  Steeet, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 
JFednesdai/f  Twenty-third  September ^  1863. 

Dear  Madah, 

I  am  most  sincerely  sorry  that  I  cannot 
make  the  accompanying  tale  suit  the  purpose. 
But  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  would  do  so  if  I 
could.  Some  photographs  are  being  printed 
which  I  think  will  be  much  better  than  any 
now  to  be  got.  I  will  send  you  a  couple  as 
soon  as  impressions  reach  me.  When  you 
write  to  those  correspondents  pray  tell  them 
that  I  deeply  feel  their  sympathy,  and  hope 
to  do  all  the  better  for  it  in  the  work  that 
lies  before  me. 

Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
Mrs.  X =-. 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HlOHAM-BY-RoCHESTER,    KeNT. 

Monday,   Twenty -eiglUh  September ,  1863. 

Dear  Madam, 

If  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  call 
upon  me  at  the  office  in  London  (26,  Welling- 
ton Street),  at  11  on  Thursday  morning, 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  answer  your  last 
letter  less  unsatisfactorily  than  in  writing. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  D. 

Office  of  All  the  Year  Jiound : 

A  weekly  journal,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens, 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Monday ,  Nineteenth  October,  1863. 

My  Dear  Madam, 

I  hope  to  get  in  the  condensed  and 
altered  story  very  soon.  I  can  only  express 
my  unfortunate  objection  to  the  enclosed  by 
saying  that  there  appears  to  me  no  reason 
for  its  being  a  story.  The  incidents  are  so 
worn  and  trite  that  nothing  but  some  un- 
common ingenuity  in  the  manner  of  telling 
and  putting  together  could  possibly  carry 
them.  And  the  ingenuity  is  not  there. 
Well,  if  those  parts  which  describe  the  dog 
were  related  simply  as  dog  anecdotes,  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  them  with 
equal  force. 

If  a  child  of  mine  had  written  these  verses, 
I  should  try  hard  to  direct  her  fancy  and 
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attention  to  improving  appreciation  rather 
than  rash  endeavour.  Of  course  I  cannot 
say  in  this  case  what  poetic  capacity  may 
linger  in  the  young  breast,  but  I  see  no  ex- 
pression of  any  in  these  lines.  Words  and 
sound  I  find,  but  not  thoughts.  Let  me, 
with  the  miseries  of  a  mistaken  vocation 
often  before  my  eyes,  entreat  you  to  consider 
whether  you  observe  in  these  verses  an3rthing 
half  so  pretty  as  any  ordinary  child  will 
think  out  for  itself  in  a  confidential  talk 
with  you,  half  an  hour  long. 

My  dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
Mrs.  N . 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 
HiGHAM -by-Rochester,  Kent. 
57,  Glo'ster  Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 
fFednesday,  TweTUy-tkird  Mareh^  1864. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble,  in  your 
present  state  of  health,  of  coming  to  me,  but 
will  call  on  you  on  Sunday  at  4  o'clock. 

Dear  Madam, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
Mrs.  N . 


Office  of  All  the  Year  Round : 

A  weekly  journal,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens, 

No,  26,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Ttusaday  afternoon,  TwcTtty-ninth  March,  1864. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  N , 

Coming  in  here  this  afternoon,  I  find 
your  note,  and  immediately  comply  with  its 
request  concerning  the  paper.  To-morrow 
afternoon  I  will  send  you  a  pen  that  I  will 
bring  down  purposely — with  which  I  have 
been  at  work  all  day  on  my  new  book. 

Ever  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Office  of  All  the  Year  Round: 
A  Avcekly  journal,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickenr, 
No.  26,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  London,  AV.C. 
Friday,  First  April,  1864. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  N , 

You  do  not  understand  me — I  dare  say 
it  is  my  fault — on  the  subject  of  your  "  Test 
medium."  I  do  not  desire  to  see  him,  and 
indeed  altogether  decline  to  see  any  person 
making  those  pretensions.  I  left  those 
questions  with  you,  not  because  I  liave  the 
least  scrap  of  belief  in  their  being  answered 
according  to  the  truth,  but  because  I  thought 
it  well  that  you  should  find  out  that  they 
can  not  be  answered.     It  is  not  at  all  in 


accordance  with  my  reverence  for  the  Great 
Mystery  of  Death  and  the  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  to  put  them  myself  through  the 
interposition  of  any  human  creature.  1 
should  make  a  horrible  pretence  if  I  did  so. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  know 
that  you  sleep  so  well.  Next  Sunday  I  am 
engaged  particularly ;  but  I  can  call  on  you 
on  Monday  (if  that  will  do)  at  4  o'clock. 
Faithfully  yours  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

My  address  in  town  until  the  1st  of  June 
is  57,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens, 
W.     In  the  meantime  I  am  very  little  here. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
Highah-by-Rochester,  Kent. 
57,  Glo'ster  Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 
Twenty-first  April,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  erratic  requirements  of  air  and 
exercise  when  I  am  (as  at  present)  much 
occupied,  have  delayed  my  receipt  of  your 
note.  I  will  come  to-morrow  (Friday)  at  4. 
And  I  will  endeavour  to  be  rather  before 
than  after  the  hour,  as  I  must  attend  a 
meeting  at  5. 

Dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 
Charles  Dickens. 
Dr.  N . 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
Hiohah-by-Kochester,  Kent. 
Glo'ster  Place,  Wednesday,  Fourth  May,  1864. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 

I  have  read  the  enclosed,  just  as  I  might 
have  read  it  in  print.  And  I  like  it  very 
much,  just  as  I  should  have  done  in  that 
same  case. 

I  had  thoroughly  agreed  in  what  you  yrrixc 
about  the  position  before  you  expressed  it; 
and  had  acted  accordingly. 

The  spring  weather  will  make  you  better 
yet,  I  hope.  You  have  certainly  been  ill  in 
the  worst  English  weather. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
Higham-by-Rochester,  Kent. 
Thursday  morning.  Twelfth  May,  1864. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 

I  return  you  the  papers.  In  reference 
to  the  "  plan,"  I  am  not  a  good  authority ; 
because  I  cannot  look  at  it  from  a  third 
person's  point  of  view,  and  cannot  divest 
myself  of  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  I 
ought  to  be  no  party  to  it  while  it  is  in 
progress. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
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Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HiGHAHBY-RoCHEfiTER,   KeNT. 

Saturday t  Eleventh  Jum,  1864. 

Deab  Mbs.  N , 

I  am  concerned  that  you  should  think 
it  po6sible  that  you  have  given  me  offence. 
Praj  let  me  disabuse  your  mind  of  any  such 
completely  erroneous  impression,  however 
shadowy.  Without  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion, I  assure  you  that  it  is  utterly  baseless, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  dismiss  it. 

Your  anxiety  for  your  daughter  is,  no 
doubt,  the  main  cause  of  your  relapse  in 
health.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  better,  now 
that  she  is  better.  In  your  weakened  bodily 
state  such  solicitude  must  have  been  inju- 
rious ;  for  it  would  have  proved  so,  somehow 
or  other,  even  though  you  had  previously 
been  as  free  from  illness  as  with  all  my  heart 
I  wish  you  had  been. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
Hiohah-bt-Rochje8tee,  Kent. 
Sunday f  Twenty-sixth  June^  1864. 

Deab  Mbs.  N , 

Your  affecting  letter  finds  me  just 
leaving  here  on  a  ten  days'  or  twelve  days' 
visit  to  Belgium.  I  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  all  the  good  intelhgence  it  contains, 
and  add  the  trifling  item  to  it  that  your  two 
missing  papers  have  been  just  now  found ! 
They  were  found  at  the  office ;  but  how  they 
got  there  I  cannot  imagine. 

The  paper  I  return,  having  done  my  best 
with  it.  Let  me  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
have  no  "law  for  myself"  in  that  matter, 
but  the  law  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  But 
I  have  an  instinctive  conviction  that  you  are 
not  strong  enough  for  the  more  direct  per- 
sonal influence. 

I  send  my  kind  remembrance  to  both  your 
daughters,  and  to  your  good  husband. 

God  bless  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Chables  Dickens. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
Hioham-by-Rochestee,  Kent. 
Tuesday^  KirUh  August,  1864. 

Deab  Mbs.  N , 

The  chapter  of  your  Unholy  Land  that 
I  had  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  is  in 
type.  The  chapter  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  said  letter  I  have  not,  because  it  has 
(no  doubt)  gone  to  Mr.  Wills  to  be  entered 
in  the  regular  book  and  way  of  the  office. 
Assuming  it  to  be  at  the  office,  I  will  return 
it  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Even 
though  we  were  not  going  to  run,  for  some 
weeks,  two  serial  stories  together,  I  should 


still  be  indisposed  to  proceed  with  this  series, 
for  the  reason  that  I  believe  your  country- 
men are  not  now  in  the  mood  to  be  told 
anything  from  this  tide  of  the  vxUer  concern- 
ing themselves,  and  that  they  would  uncon- 
sciously misrepresent  the  intention,  and  that 
we  should  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HIGHAH-BT-ROCHESTEB,    KeNT. 

Monday,  Fifteenth  August,  1864. 

Deab  Mrs.  N , 

I  am  happy  to  retain  BcLckwoods  L\fe  in 
Canada  for  insertion  in  A.  Y.  R.  The  en- 
closed, I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  make  avail- 
able. If  the  case  of  your  young  charge  were 
mine,  I  would  try  either  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dijon  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles. 
I  think  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter,  because  of  the  beautiful  sea.  The 
precaution  of  not  living  in  a  situation  ex- 
posed to  the  north  wind  would  be  very 
necessary  to  observe  in  that  country.  And 
I  would  not  live  in  Marseilles  by  any  means, 
but  somewhere  in  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Wills  will  send  you  a  cheque  for  £en*s 
Bearer,  The  UnJioly  Land  paper  (which  I  have 
called  On  the  Mississippi),  and  Backwoods  all 
in  one.  I  have  begged  him  to  do  so  this 
very  morning. 

Working  back  to  your  letter,  I  note  your 
enquiry  whether  I  think  anything  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  French  life  for  A,  Y.  R, 
Without  feeling  able  positively  to  answer 
No,  I  reply,  I  think  not.  I  have  at  various 
odd  times  done  a  good  deal  of  French  life 
myself,  and  we  have  an  old  contributor  to 
Household  Words  always  resident  in  France, 
who  lays  hold  of  French  subjects. 

Pray  offer  my  kind  regards  to  your  good 
husband,  with  all  good  wishes  for  him  and 
for  you. 

Faithfully  yours  always, 

Chables  Dickens. 

Ben^s  Bearer  I  placed  in  the  last  No.  I 
made  up. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  receive  your  sad 
account  of  your  young  daughter.  As  you 
say  nothing  of  your  own  health,  I  hope  it 
is  better.     I  am  well  and  working  hard. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

The  enclosed  very  good  and  true.  Jn  the 
passage  you  have  lined  out,  you  anticipate 
what  I  would  have  erased. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HiGHAM-BY-RoCH  ester,    KeNT. 

Sunday,  Twcnty-ffth  September,  1864. 

Deab  Mrs.  N , 

This  note  is  to  let  you  know :  That  I 
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have  duly  intimated  your  change  of  address 
to  Chapman  &  Hall ;  that  I  will  certainly 
read  your  book,  please  €k)d,  when  I  get  it ; 
that  I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  change  in 
your  young  invalid ;  that  I  found  the  extract 
from  the  letter  very  droll  and  true,  but  too 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  scrap  for  A.  Y,  R, ; 
that  I  write  you  a  longer  letter  in  the  spirit 
than  in  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper  (getting 
away  from  my  desk  when  I  can) ;  and  that 
I  am,  with  kind  regards  to  your  husband 
and  the  little  recovering  patient, 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  D. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 

HlGHAM-BY-R0CHE8T£B,    KeNT. 

Tuesday,  First  November,  1864. 

Dear  Mrs.  N , 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  cannot  have 
received  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  from  the 
office  some  weeks  ago,  in  reference  (as  I 
suppose)  to  the  very  papers  which  are  the 
subject  of  your  complaint  received  yesterday. 
But  it  was  certainly  posted  along  with 
other  letters  which  reached  their  respective 
destinations. 

You  had  written  me  a  note  about  the 
papers,  in  which  you  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Froude  had  considered  their  general  subject 
interesting  to  the  public  at  this  time,  and 
had  therefore  desired  to  have  them  for 
Fraser  I  and  you  added  that  you  knew  they 
were  true,  particularly  referring,  if  I  do  not 


mistake,  to  a  description  of  a  negro  preacher. 
In  the  letter  I  wrote  you,  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  concur  in  Mr.  Froude's  opinion  ;  that 
I  thought  the  subject  unacceptable  to  the 
public,  pending  the  miserable  struggle ;  that 
I  did  not  believe  your  compatriots  were  at 
all  in  a  humour  to  receive  the  truth  about 
anything  from  this  side  of  the  water;  and 
that  I  would  rather  leave  them  alone  for  the 
time  altogether ;  under  the  impression  that  I 
should  otherwise  do  more  harm  than  good. 
For  these  reasons  (I  added,  as  I  remember,) 
I  declined  the  papers  without  reference  to 
their  merits,  but  they  were  in  type,  aad 
would  you  like  to  have  proofs.  No  answer 
has  reached  me. 

With  the  contents  of  my  note  Mr.  Wills 
was  unacquainted;   but  I  said  to  him,  "I 

have  written  to  Mrs.  N about  those 

papers,  and  it  is  understood  between  her  and 
me  that  they  will  not  go  in."  Since  then  he 
has  been  very  ill,  I  suppose,  writing  now 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  him,  that  he  found  some' 
memoranda  on  the  papers  that  they  were  not 
for  insertion,  and  forgot  under  what  circum- 
stances those  notes  were  made.  But  the 
judgment  e2:ercised  is  most  distinctly  mine, 
and  not  his.  And  as  to  him,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  is  incapable  of  treating  you  with 
the  least  intentional  disrespect. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dick^s. 


ET  CiETERA. 


By  H.   D.   Traill. 


IT  is  the  new  fashion  to 
praise  all  old-fashioned 
things,  and  among  these 
things  the  simpler  flowers 
which  were  dear  to  our 
grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, have  gotten  a 
new  lease  of  favour,  and 
are  in  some  gardens 
actually  lording  it  over  the  more  modern 
products  of  the  horticulturist's  art.  Cabbage- 
roses,  however,  and  hollyhocks,  pinks  and 
pansien  and  marigolds,  are  easily  come  by : 
a  few  dozens  of  cuttings  from  a  nursery, 
and  a  few  weeks  of  patience,  will  stock  a 
garden  with  them.  With  the  old-fashioned 
fruits,  and  the  trees  that  bore  them,  it  is 
another  matter.  Not  every  one  who  will, 
can  have  the  mulberry-clusters  over  his  head 
for  the  wishing.  It  is  too  late  for  people 
to  praise  the  dear  old  fruit  which  grew 
in  Shakespeare's  garden,  and  which  Dryden 
loved.  Too  many  of  the  trees  which  bore 
it  have  gone  the  way  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  too  few  of  them  have  been  replaced ; 
so  that  in  these  latter  days  of  ours,  com- 
pared with  the  peai*,  the  apple,  the  plum, 
and  even  with  the  cherry-tree,  they  are  com- 
paratively rare.  The  English  Solomon, 
among  his  other  acts  of  wisdom,  gave  a  tem- 
porary impetus  to  their  cultivation ;  but  not 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  mulberry-lover. 
He  imported  shiploads  of  the  young  plants 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  the  cultivation 
of  silk  in  England,  and  granted  a  patent  to 
Lord  Aston  for  the  superintendence  of  **  the 
mulberry  garden  near  St.  James's."  But 
nothing  came  of  the  sericultural  project,  and 
the  only  memory  worth  preserving  which 
Lord  Aston's  plantation  in  St.  James's  has 
left  behind  it  is  that  of  the  fact  that  Glorious 
John  and  Mrs.  Beeves,  the  actress,  used  to 
eat  mulberry  tarts  together  on  the  spot 
where  Buckingham  Palace  now  stands. 
Another  garden,  planted  near  Cheyne  Walk 
to  feed  a  silk  manufactory  established  near 
Eling's  Koad,  appears  to  have  done  a  little 
better ;  for  Thoresby,  writing  in  1723,  speaks 
of  his  having  seen  **  at  Mr.  Gate's  a  sample 
of  the  satin  maile  at  Chelsea  of  Euglish  silk- 
worms for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  very  rich 
and  beautiful."  But  this  industry  must 
always  have  been  a  languishing  exotic  from 
the  first  ;  and  it  incidentally  had  the  mis- 
chievous   result  of     making    people   think 


that  the  **  final  cause "  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  was  to  provide  foo<l  for  the  silkworm 
instead  of  for  man.  Justly  indignant  at  this 
ignobly  utilitarian  view  of  her  bounties, 
Pomona  smote  the  English  people  with  the 
ciu*se  of  insensibility  to  the  flavour  of  this 
exquisite  fruit ;  so  that,  when  they  ceased  to 
cultivate  the  mulberry  for  the  sake  of  the 
silkworm,  they  seem  to  have  left  oS.  culti- 
vating it  altogether. 

Nowadays  it  is  becoming  a  case  of 
"  delicta  majorum  immeritus  luis,  Britanne  "  / 
for  people  seem  gradually  but  generally 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  long-despised 
mulberry  deserves  a  place,  not  on  the  table 
of  the  gods,  for  it  cannot  be  placed  upon  any 
table  without  spoiling  it,  but  in  the  divine 
mouths  accustomed  to  the  savour  of  ambrosia. 
Some  sceptics,  it  is  true,  may  still  be  found 
who  contend  that  the  mulberry  is  of  the 
number  of  those  fruits  which  are  never  ripe 
till  they  are  rotten  ;  and  that  it  always  leaves 
upon  your  palate  the  impression  that  you 
have  either  picked  it  too  soon  or  eaten  it  too 
late.  In  a  passage  of  great  celebrity,  though 
of  disputed  authenticity,  Jeremy  Taylor 
writes: — 

"  Even  80  have  I  seen  the  goodly  clusters  of  a 
fruit-tree,  growing  dulcet  in  the  sunshine,  and 
fattening  with  the  beneficence  of  rains,  and  tiurn- 
ing  ruddy  at  the  season  of  the  solstice,  a  delight 
to  the  eye  and  a  pledge  of  sweetness,  dulcedinis 
pignus,  a  fillip  to  the  liquorishness  of  childhood, 
and  a  summons  of  the  housewife  to  the  industry 
of  jam  ;  but  before  the  fulness  of  their  ripening, 
and  when  as  yet  their  master  had  not  degust-ed 
them  nor  his  gardener  taken  tithes  of  them  for  his 
secret  profit,  tney  began  to  turn  aside  from  the 
courses  of  perfection  and  to  put  on  the  sleepiness 
of  a  prsecoct  maturity,  and  the  bruises  of  an 
untimely  decay  ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  gather- 
ing into  baskets  the  tree  kept  Punic  faith  ;  nerc,  a 
yield  of  naught,  a  harvest  of  emptiness,  Dead  Sea 
fruit,  poma  chierosa^  whereof  the  pulp  was  ashes 
— there,  a  few  scant  and  treacherous  berries, 
immith  uva,  with  a  colic  for  their  vintage,  to  the 
children  gripes,  and  to  the  father  ridicule,  the 
sting  of  false  condolences,  and  the  sell  of  an 
intolerable  disappointment.'' 

It  is  not  known  to  what  particular  fruit 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  referring  in  this  passage 
— supposing,  indeed,  that  he  ever  wrote  it ; 
but  though  much  of  it  certainly  applies  with 
great  aptness  to  the  mulberry,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  so  far  from  diminishing  its  attrac- 
tions for  the  discriminating  admirer,  it  in- 
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creases  them.  The  very  gradations  of  flavour 
which  are  observable  in  the  fruit,  and  which 
account  for  the  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  its 
quality,  constitute  the  strongest  proof  of  its 
gustatory  value.  Such  potentiaUties  of  high 
excellence  concealed  occasionally  under  the 
actualities  of  inferior  merit  are  only  to  be 
found  in  association  with  true  greatness.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  three  out  of  every  four 
mulberries  selected  without  special  discrimi- 
nation— nay,  perhaps  seven  out  of  every 
eight  plucked  absolutely  at  a  venture — will 
be  disappointing.  But  the  fourth  !  or  the 
eighth  1  What  words  can  do  justice  to 
that  indescribable  conflict  of  savours  which 
emerges  from  the  first  pressure  of  the  incisors 
on  its  firm  yet  yielding  pulp?  Divinely 
luscious,  yet  with  a  certain  brisk  pungency 
which  easily  saves  it  from  the  reproach  of 
mawkishness — soliciting  the  palate  with  an 
exquisite  sub-acidity  which  it  would  be  cruel 
slander  to  describe  as  tart,  the  fourth  (or 
eighth)  mulberry,  like  the  "tenth  wave," 
according  to  the  superstition  of  the  ancients, 
does  indeed  deserve  the  description  of  great. 
And  to  make  the  eating  of  mulberries  an 
unchequered  and  unalloyed  delight,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  three  or  the  seven  inferior 
specimens  of  the  fruit  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  fourth  or  eighth  alone  selected.  Let  it 
be  admitted,  however,  that  to  do  this  requires 
skill,  discrimination,  and  opportunity ;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  three  is  opportunity. 
The  one  impossible  mode  of  eating  mulberries 
— the  one  way  of  destroying  all  their  in- 
herent capacities  and  evoking  all  the  worst 
passions  of  their  nature — is  to  devour  them 
from  a  dish  some  hours  after  they  have  been 
picked.  But  even  to  pick  them  from  the  tree 
is  a  method  fraught  with  disappointment. 
The  richest,  ripest,  juiciest,  pulpiest  appear- 
ances will  then  but  too  often  deceive,  and 
many  a  humble  seeker  after  an  **  acquired 
taste"  has,  after  a  few  experiences  of  his 
failure  in  this  direction,  abandoned  his 
search.  For,  in  fact,  the  Ideal  Mulberry  is 
never  picked  at  all.  It  must  drop,  and  drop 
not  upon  gravel,  which  is  instant  ruin  to  it, 
but  upon  a  soft  and  grassy,  and  if  possible 
dewy,  bed  of  turf ;  and  after  dropping — let 
this  above  all  things  be  religiously  remem- 
bered— it  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie.  It  is,  I 
fear,  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  he  who 
would  eat  the  Ideal  Mulbeiry  must  seat 
himself  in  mid-August  beneath  a  mulberry- 
tree,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  hasten 
forward  and  transfer  the  falling  fruit  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  to  his  expectant 
lips.  It  requires  patience,  but,  after  all,  not 
more  patience  than  bottom-fishing  from  a 
"^unt ;  and  the  reward  of  the  virtue — to  any 


one  at  least  who  prefers  mulberries  to  roach 
and  dace — is  incomparably  greater.  As  it 
happens,  too,  the  implements  of  the  angler 
may  be  called  into  requisition,  if  one  pleases, 
in  place  of  his  qualities.  For,  next  to  the 
ideal  method  of  catching  the  Ideal  Mulberry, 
the  most  hopeful  mode  of  capturing  it  is  to 
insinuate  the  tapering  end  of  a  single-handed 
trout-rod  among  the  upper  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  gently  to  tickle  with  it  the  clusters 
of  the  fruit.  Any  ruder  summons — such  as 
a  rough  and  brutal  shaking  of  the  boughs 
from  below — would  be  responded  to  by  a 
whole  shower  of  mulberries,  the  majority  of 
them  of  an  essentially  un-ideal  description; 
but  to  the  delicate  invitation  of  the  fly-rod 
the  Ideal  specimens  alone  will,  as  a  rule,  replj. 
But  the  rule  is  not  an  invariable  one,  and 
only  the  mulberry  which  descends  of  its 
own  accord  to  the  earth  can  be  confidently 
guaranteed. 

The  annual  crop  of  poets  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  position  of  the  critic  is 
year  by  year  becoming  more  and  more 
critical  in  quite  another  sense  than  he 
likes.  It  is  not  the  mere  quantity  of  the 
rhymed  or  metrical  matter  poured  forth 
from  the  press  which  embarrasses  him,  for 
excess  of  quantity  very  often  finds,  and  has 
always  hitherto  found,  its  compensation  in 
marked  inferiority  of  quality.  Large  masses 
of  the  yearly  yield  <5f  poetry  were  formerly 
wont  to  be  of  an  essentially  labour-saving 
character  for  the  critic.  As  regards  most  of 
it,  he  had  only  to  cut  the  leaves  of  half-a- 
dozen  of  them,  without  going  through  the 
associated  rite  of  smelling  the  paper-knife. 
A  page,  a  stanza,  was  often  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him  that  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  the  writer  deviate  into  poetry, 
and  that  the  chances  were  virtually  over- 
whelming that  he  would  never  rise  even  to 
the  level  of  decent  verse.  Nor,  of  course, 
would  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  critic 
has  even  yet  to  lament  the  entire  loss  of 
this  simplification  of  his  labours.  Plenty 
of  volumes  of  "  poetry "  still  appear  which 
announce  their  hopelessly  prosaic  charact-er 
on  a  first  introduction  with  as  considerate  a 
candour  as  ever.  But  the  number  of  those 
which  refuse  to  give  so  plain  and  simple  an 
account  of  themselves — the  number  of  those 
which  are  distinctly  good  of  their  kind,  and 
to  that  extent  require  a  conscientious  critic 
to  attempt  some  admeasurement  of  their 
goodness — has  increased  enormously  ;  while 
to  the  number  of  those  which  are  so  good  that 
the  conscientious  critic  aforesaid  has  much  ado 
to  determine  whether  they  are  only  excellent 
verse  or  the  genuine  article  of  poetry,  the 
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addition  is  also  considerable.  And  these 
last  it  is  which  are  causing  such  seiious 
8eai*chings  of  the  critical  heart.  The  owner 
of  that  organ  finds  himself  sorely  put  to  it 
to  adjust  the  works  before  him  to  his  faithful 
formulas  of  criticism  without  on  the  one 
hand  reducing  in  rather  a  melancholy  fashion 
the  list  of  poets  in  the  past,  or  making  room 
for  an  appallingly  long  catalogue  of  future 
bards.  Theoretitilly,  of  course,  "poetry  is 
the  perfect  expression  of  great  thoughts  or 
imaginings/'  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  deal  of  the  world's  accepted  poetry  in 
which  thoughts  and  imaginings  hardly  de- 
serving the  description  of  great  have  been 
accepted  in  virtue  of  their  perfect  expression ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a 
few  unchallenged  poets — Byron  is  the  typical 
example — in  whom  very  frequent  and  some- 
times glaring  imperfection  of  expression  has 
been  tolerated  in  consideration  of  the  dignity 
of  the  thought  or  the  richness  of  the  imagi- 
native gift  displayed  by  them.  To  set  up 
therefore  a  very  exalted  standard  alike  of 
thought  and  of  expression  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  serving  several  highly  respected 
members  of  the  national  Yalhalla  with  a 
notice  to  quit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consequences  of  insisting  less  strongly  upon 
excellence  of  matter  than  on  excellence  of 
form  would  be  in  these  days,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  most  serious  kind.  For  "  all  the 
young  men  "  have  caught  the  trick  of  ex- 
pression :  there  is  no  denying  it.  The  truth 
bad  better  out  at  once ;  and  the  truth  is  that 
every  year  produces  half-a-dozen  writers  of 
verse  who,  so  far  as  the  power  of  putting 
thought  into  words  goes,  are  absolutely  not 
to  be  disci-iminated  from  poets.  Their  poetic 
speech  is  not  merely  graceful,  picturesque, 
harmonious  :  it  has  distinction  and  some- 
times even  nobility  of  manner.  And  the 
critic  is  beginning  to  feel — and,  if  of  the 
candid  variety,  to  admit  to  himself  and  others 
— that  the  critical  world  is  confronted  with 
this  rather  uncomfortable  dilemma :  either 
that  poetry  is  teachable  and  learnable,  and 
therefore  not  the  incommunicable  gift  it  was 
supposed  to  be ;  or — and  this  is  a  hardly  less 
unpleasant  thought — that  a  goodly  number 
of  the  supposed  poets  are  not  poets  at  all.  In 
other  words,  either  a  whole  lot  of  "  gods  "  are 
shown  to  be  mortal,  or  hardly  anybody  is 
divine. 

Prince's  Club  has  lately  added  new  tennis- 
courts  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
these  institutions  at  present  existing  in  this 
country,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  world. 
France,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of 
tennis,  must  have  seen  n^any  tennis  courts 


disappear  with  the  declining  popularity  of  a 
game  which  was  finally  discredited  in  1789 
by  its  accidental  association  with  the  much 
less  respectable  pastime  of  politics.  Some 
enthusiastic  French  deputies  held  a  cele- 
bration some  weeks  ago  of  the  historical 
skmce  of  the  jeu  de  paumSf  in  the  old  tennis- 
court  at  Yersailles ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover,  though  I  admit  that  my 
inquiries  were  made  some  years  ago,  that 
that  court  is  used  nowadays,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  for  serious  purposes.  A  few 
local  notabilities  knocked  the  balls  aimlessly 
about,  I  was  told,  when  they  got  tii*ed  of 
playing  dominoes  in  a  ccife,  and  that  was  all ; 
and  though  France  has  produced  a  champion 
of  the  game,  in  the  person  ef  M.  Barre,  within 
the  last  half  century,  I  cannot  learn  that 
tenms  has  even  as  much  popularity  among 
Frenchmen  as  it  enjoys  among  ourselves — 
which  is  saying  little  indeed.  The  compara- 
tive rarity  of  tennis-playing  might  of  course 
until  recent  years  be  easily  explained.  To 
build  a  tennis-court  is  a  considerable  under- 
taking for  a  private  individual,  and,  unless  he 
were  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
his  money,  would  imply  a  more  passionate 
attachment  to  the  game  than  most  men  ever 
get  a  chance  of  contracting.  To  have  a 
mind  for  this  considerable  undertaking,  a 
man  must  be  a  high  proficient  at  tennis ; 
to  be  a  high  proficient  he  must  have  played 
much ;  and  to  play  much  in  a  land  of  few 
tennis-courts  is  not  likely  to  befall  very 
many  of  the  comparatively  few  men  who 
have  the  money  to  build  with  and  the  ground 
on  which  to  build.  Till  within  the  last 
few  years,  courts  private  and  public  had 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  Each  of 
the  two  older  University  towns  has  long 
boasted,  and  still  boasts,  a  tennis-court. 
Lord's  has  had  one  as  long,  for  aught  I 
know,  as'  the  cricket-ground  has  existed  ; 
and  Hampton  Court  Palace  possesses  one  of 
respectable  age.  But  time  has  dealt  ruth- 
lessly with  the  tennis-courts  of  London 
proper.  As  early  as  Pepys's  time  they  had 
converted  Gibbon's  tennis-court  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  a  theatre ;  the  court  in 
Windmill  Street  degenerated  into  the  Argyll 
Rooms  ;  and  the  most  famous  of  all — the 
court  in  James  Street,  Haymarket — beloved 
of  Charles  II.,  where  Pepys  declares  that 
he  saw  this  merry  monarch  "  waste  "  four 
pounds  and  a  half  avoirdupois  in  one  after- 
noon's play — after  lingering  on  as  a  tennis- 
court  until  1863,  has  at  last  disappeared. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  surprising  that  the 
present  rage  for  lawn  tennis,  inducing,  as  it 
has  done,  some  fanatics  of  that  game  to  build 
themselves  elaborate  covered  courts  to  play  it 
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in — solid  brick  structures  with  dressing-rooms, 
baths,  and  so  forth  attached — should  not  have 
gone  a  little  further,  and  led  to  the  construc- 
tion, at  only  a  slight  additional  cost,  of  courts 
equally  available  for  the  playing  of  the 
**  real  **  game.  Its  delights  remain  to  us, 
its  votaries  assui*e  us,  at,  and  for  long  after, 
an  age  when  the  more  violent  variety  of 
the  game  has  become  impossible.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  from  any  man  who  has 
rexched  or  even  who  is  approaching  middle 
age,  when  he  will  no  longer  feel  equal  to  the 
ett'ort  of  plunging  headlong  about  a  grass- 
plot  in  a  bui-ning  sun  ;  and  though  the 
covered  '^  lawn  "  tennis  court  escapes  the  last 
inconvenience,  the  game  played  in  it  still 
remains  more  continuously  exhausting,  and 
affords  far  less  room  for  that  science 
which  disdains  not  to  wed  with  middle-age, 
nor  even  peremptorily  insists  on  a  divorce 
from  corpulence,  than  real  tennis.  And  if. 
a  man  does  not  fear  that  creeping  age  will 
**  claw  him  in  its  clutch,"  and  must  needs 
provide  for  his  own  future  I'ecreation  as 
though  on  the  assumption  that  he  will  always 
be  able  to  "  get  about  the  court,"  it  is 
singular  that  while  he  is  building  he  should 
construct  a  temple  to  the  presiding  genius  of 
Racquets — than  which  no  finer  or  more 
exciting  game  of  the  violent  and  ''bucketing" 
order  exists.  Why  has  not  the  vogue  of 
lawn  tennis  inspii-ed  late-born  votaries  of 
the  tennis  racquet  and  tennis  ball  to  try 
their  hands  at  the  far  superior  pastime  of 
racquets,  when  opportunity  afEordsf  I  do 
not  think  it  has  had  this  effect,  or  that  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  racquet- 
courts  to  be  found  in  England  have  received 
any  notable  addition  to  the  number  of  their 
visitors  since  lawn  tennis  became  fashionable. 
Can  the  eioiges  Weiblidie  be  the  cause  of  this  ? 
Is  the  tennis-lawn  really  more  in  demand 
than  the  racquet-court  because  Woman,  who 
has  established  herself  in  the  one,  has  not 
yet  peneti*ated  to  the  other  1 

Even  if  I  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  spasmodic  and  sporadic  muzzling  of  dogs 
is  Ukely  to  do  anything  worth  speaking  of 
for  the  suppression  of  rabies,  I  should  still 
for  several  i-easons  be  inclined  to  welcome 
such  a  measure.  It  will  contribute  to  the 
instruction  of  many  people  on  a  much- 
neglected  subject,  and  may  save  a  philo- 
sophic friend  of  mine  the  trouble  of  writing 
his  contemplated  essay  On  tlie  Ethics  of 
Keeping  a  Dog.  The  materials — of  which  he 
has  collected  a  considerable  quantity — exist 
at  present  for  the  most  pai*t  in  an  aphoristic 
form.      Some  of  them  appear  to  be  direct 


matterof-fact  statements  on  points  on  which 
it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  gene- 
rality of  dog-owners  require  enlightenment ; 
though  I  must  suppose  from  these  dicta, 
which  are  evidently  the  fruit  of  deep  thought 
and  close  observation,  that  my  friend's  ex- 
perience has  assured  him  of  the  contrary. 
Thus  he  writes : 

"  Property  in  a  dog  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights.  The  animal  should  be  looked  aft«r  br 
his  owner.  If  he  is  allowed  to  stray  behind, 
these  positions  are  reversed. 

'^  The  dog  is  the  companion  of  man.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  his  owner  shoulu  allow  him 
when  abroad  to  walk  with  anv  member  of  the 
race  that  he  may  choose — still  less  to  fight  vith 
any  member  of  the  race's  dog. 

'^  Man  is  the  god  of  the  dog,  who  should  there- 
fore be  always  under  his  eye. 

"  Man's  dog  is  like  his  child  ;  he  may  neglect 
him  as  much  as  he  pleases  in  private,  but  in 
public  he  should  prevent  his  annoying  other 
people." 

Some  of  the  aphorisms,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  be  of  an  ironic  cast.  Such  are  the 
following  : — 

**  The  owner  of  a  dog  below  the  proper  size  must 
take  the  consequence  of  his  deviation  from  the 
normal  standard,  even  when  those  consequences 
take  the  shape  of  a  larger  and  more  pugnacious 
dog. 

"  The  proper  size  of  a  dog  is  the  size  of  one's 
own  dog. 

'*  A  bull-dog  must  eat  to  live,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  devour  toy-terriers. 

^^  He  who  keeps  a  collie  gives  hostages  to  St 
Bernards. 

"An  Irish  wolf-hound  may  legitimately  take 
char<2;e  of  a  nursemaid  of  fifteen  and  a  little  bo? 
of  six.  But  he  cannot  worry  smaller  dn^ 
effectively  if  he  has  also  to  look  after  a  double 
perambulator  and  twins. 

"  The  mean  is  not  golden  for  dogs ;  nor  the 
via  media  safe.  It  fares  ill  with  the  dog  who 
is  too  big  to  appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  mastilfs 
without  being  big  enough  to  tackle  them.'' 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  from  these  aphor- 
isms of  my  philosophic  friend  that  he  is  the 
owner  of  a  middle-sized  dog,  and  that  he  has 
suffered  in  the  person  of  his  pet  from  the 
neglect  of  the  owners  of  larger  and  more 
powerful  animals  to  look  after  them.  His 
view  of  the  case  evidently  is  that  the  issue 
and  enforcement  of  a  muzzling  order  may 
open  the  eyes  of  these  persons  for  the  first 
time  to  the  fact  that  when  they  take  their 
walks  abroad  with  their  canine  companions 
they  have  duties  of  control  and  supervision 
to  discharge. 

H.  D.  Teaill. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


MISTAKEN. 


T  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  departure 
of  the  rescue-party,  a 
cow-boy  rode  into  Toros 
with  a  wild  shout,  wav- 
ing his  hat  like  a  mad- 
man, and  informed  every 
one  within  hearing  that 
Tom  Eckersley  was  safe  ; 
the  ring  was  smashed,  and  Frank  Houghton 
was  King  of  Carita. 

He  was  instantly  seized  by  a  dozen  friends, 
dragged  into  the  nearest  saloon,  and  offered 
whisky  at  the  pain  of  death ;  and  while  his 
glass  was  being  filled,  plied  with  eager  ques- 
tions from  every  one  at  once.  These  questions 
he  answered,  between  drinks,  with  due  de- 
liberation and  much  circumstantial  detail, 
until  Jeremiah  Hynkins  stepped  in  and  said 
that  Colonel  Eckersley  would  like  to  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  crowd  made  way 
without  a  murmur  when  this  message  was 
delivered,  and  the  bearer  of  the  good  tidings 
swaggered  out  of  the  saloon  with  Mr.  Hyn- 
kins, up  to  the  parlour  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  hotel. 

The  spectacle  of  three  ladies  looking  at  him 
with  earnest,  inquiring  eyes,  caused  a  sudden 
bashf ulness  to  attack  the  cow-boy,  and  took 
away  his  breath  like  a  douche  bath  of  iced 
water.  But  he  managed  to  jerk  out  his 
news  somehow. 

Tom  was  alive  and  well.     Not  a  hair  of 
his  head  injured.     There  had  been  no  fight- 
ing worth  speaking  of,  for  an  extraordinary 
thing  had  happened.     Gait's  gang,  as  hard  a 
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crowd  as  were  ever  seen,  with  Jonas  Rock- 
hill,  the  Carita  sheriff,  at  their  head,  would 
not  fire  a  shot  when  they  found  that  Tom 
was  out  of  prison,  but  wanted  the  Toros 
boys  to  get  down  and  drink  with  them; 
though  Frank  prevented  that,  fearing  an 
ambuscade.  And  as  for  the  citizens,  they 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  cheer  Frank  heartily 
when  he  cut  the  gibbet  down.  Only  the 
ring  had  resisted,  from  behind  a  bairicade 
in  the  court-house. 

"But  we  didn't  wait  long  there,"  con- 
cluded the  cow-boy,  with  a  smile  so  giim  and 
suggestive,  that  Colonel  Eckersley  tried  to 
change  the  subject,  fearing  lest  details  more 
exciting  than  pleasant  should  be  revealed, 
for  the  man  had  lost  his  bashf  ulness  by  this 
time.  The  Colonel's  solicitude,  however,  was 
in  vain,  for  Mrs.  Eckersley  was  listening 
¥rith  breathless  interest,  and  before  her  hus- 
band had  time  to  accomplish  his  object  said 
anxiously — 

"  Was  Mr.  Gait  there  1 " 

"  He  was  so,"  said  the  cow-boy,  a  shade  of 
disappointment  clouding  his  cheerful  face. 

"  And  did  they  take  him  prisoner  1 " 

"  No,  he  were  too  spry  for  *em,  too  spry 
altogether.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  boys.  But  of  course  it  couldn't  be 
helped,  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Then  he  got  away  1 "  said  Edith  quickly. 

The  cow-boy  looked  at  her  with  round  eyes 
of  wonder. 

"  Got  away,  miss  ] "  he  said  mechanically. 
"Oh,  escaped  the  rope,  you  mean)  Ah,  he 
did  that.  He  was  bound  to,  for  he  let  drive 
at  Major  Crawford  so  almighty  quick  that 
Fi-ank,  who  was  close  behind,  had  only  time 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  him — "  The  narrator 
stopped  short  in  full  career.     He  saw  the 
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Colonel  making  signs,  and  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  company  in  which  he  stood. 

"And — well — I  don't  think  Mark  was 
much  hurt,"  he  concluded,  lamely. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Eckersley 
devoutly,  "  though  he  was  a  bad  man." 

"  No,  I  re'elly  don't  think  he  was  hurt 
mt*cA,"  repeated  the  cow-boy  in  a  tone  of 
slow  conviction,  with  a  queer  twist  of  the 
lips,  staring  hard  at  Colonel  Eckersley. 
"  But,  of  course,  I  didn't  ask  him,  as  it  were 
hardly  a  convenient  time,  and  I  ain't  seen 
him  to  speak  to,  since,  so  I'm  not  quite  sure." 

"  Thank  you,"  struck  in  the  Colonel, 
quickly,  "  we  understand,  perfectly.  Many 
of  our  men  wounded  1 " 

"  Only  one ;  the  Major." 

"Oh  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eckersley, 
forgetting  Mark  Gait,  "  what  has  happened 
to  him  r' 

"  Scratch  on  the  hand  from  Gait's  knife, 
ma'am,  that's  all,"  said  the  cow-boy  coolly. 
"  It  were  a  near  squeak  for  him  though. 
He  wants  watchin'  over,  does  that  young 
man." 

The  speaker's  tone  was  so  lofty  and 
patronizing  that  Edith  laughed.  The  Colonel 
was  much  annoyed. 

"  Major  Crawford  is  a  good  soldier,  and  a 
brave  gentleman,"  he  said,  sharply. 

"Oh,  he's  spunk  enough,"  was  the  care- 
less reply.  "  But  he  don't  know  anything. 
He'd  do  in  a  crowd,  I  dessay,  and  under- 
stands sogerin',  but  when  it  comes  to  a  real 
brush-down  with  desp'rate  men,  handy  with 
knives,  why,  he'd  better  take  a  back  seat, 
that's  all.     He  will,  I  guess,  another  time." 

"  When  are  they  all  coming  back  ? "  said 
May  anxiously. 

"  In  two  days,  ma'am." 

"  Not  till  then  %  " 

"  No,  you  see  there's  business  for  Frank 
to  do — of  several  different  kinds.  He'll  be 
back  on  the  23rd,  but  not  before.  And  now 
you  must  excuse  me,  ladies,  I  hear  a  friend 
of  mine  on  the  way,  below ;  good  morning." 

The  cow-boy  left  the  room  with  surprising 
quickness,  but  the  Eckersleys'  attention  was 
diverted  from  his  movements  by  a  curious 
sound  outside  the  hotel.  It  was  the  shouting 
of  men,  confused  and  irregular,  rising  in 
volume  every  moment.  Colonel  Eckersley 
went  to  the  window.  He  could  see  nothing, 
however,  but  a  crowd  of  smiling  faces,  and  a 
riderless  horse  being  led  away  from  the  hotel 
steps. 

"  Somebody  seems  to  have  arrived,"  he 
said  vaguely ;  "  I  wonder  who  it  is  ]  I  hear 
Hynkins  coming  back,  perhaps — May,  my 
dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 


May  had  given  a  little  cry  and  was 
trembling  violently  ;  she  had  heard  the 
step  on  the  stair,  and  knew  that  it  was 
not  Mr.  Hynkins's.  The  handle  of  the  door 
was  turned  with  imperious  quickness,  the 
door  itself  flew  open  as  if  blown  in  by 
dynamite,  and  Tom,  himself,  dusty  with  hard 
riding,  his  face  pale  with  excitement,  strode 
into  the  room. 

What  followed  during  the  next  few 
minutes  no  one  could  remember  afterwards 
at  all  clearly.  The  circumstance  which  dwelt 
most  distinctly  in  Tom's  memory  after  his 
wife's  first  kiss,  was  the  sound  of  his  father's 
voice  saying  huskily — "God  bless  you,  my 
dear  lad,  Grod  bless  you  !  "  and  the  gleam  of 
bright  tears  in  the  keen  eyes  which  he  had 
feared  all  through  his  life.  Then  father  and 
son  looked  steadily  at  one  another,  and 
grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  the  barrier 
which  had  parted  them  for  so  many  years 
was  torn  away  and  destroyed  for  ever.  They 
understood  and  loved  each  other  now,  with 
an  understanding  that  could  never  fail  again. 

When  the  first  greeting  was  over,  every- 
body sat  down  and  talked.  There  were 
certain  things  which  could  not  be  touched 
upon,  but  there  were  plenty  that  might 
be  spoken  of  freely,  and  Tom,  holding  his 
wife's  hand,  cheerfully  listened  to  all  the 
news  his  mother  had  to  tell,  and  answered 
his  father's  questions  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  possible.  It  was  delightful  to  him 
to  find  that  May  had  already  become  the 
daughter  of  the  house  ;  to  see  how  she  hum- 
oured the  Colonel's  little  irascibilities  and 
weaknesses  of  temper,  and  sympathized  with 
his  mother's  anxieties  about  the  details  of 
housekeeping,  and,  with  exquisite  tact  and 
untiring  patience,  kept  the  small  wheels  of 
life  running  pleasantly  and  smoothly. 

It  was  not  long  before  Tom  noticed  that 
in  these  matters  May  surpassed  Edith,  who, 
though  she  could  compel  herself,  by  sheer 
force  of  will,  to  listen  patiently  to  her 
mother  when  she  complained  that  the  dinner 
was  not  cooked  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ; 
made  plaintive  conjecture,  as  to  the  possible 
unwholesomeness  of  the  water  ;  mourned  over 
the  difiiculty  of  getting  fresh  vegetables,  and 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  little  comforts  unknown 
in  Western  life,  it  was  as  severe  a  strain  upon 
her  self-control  as  it  would  be  for  a  swan  to 
enter  into  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  barn- 
door hen.  With  her  father  it  was  eWdent 
that  Edith  was  still  more  unsuccessful,  for  his 
brusque  and  dogmatic  manner  of  speech  con- 
stantly inclined  her  to  contradiction  and  re- 
belliousness. There  were  depths  in  Edith's 
character,  however,  about  which  her  brother 
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knew  nothing.  In  the  terrible  trial  of  the 
past  two  days,  Edith  was  the  only  one  who 
had  never  given  way.  All  through  the 
weary  hours  after  the  rescue- party  had 
started  upon  its  forlorn  hope,  untU  the  cow- 
boy's glad  shout  was  heard  in  the  morning, 
she  had  sat  with  dry  eyes,  replying  to 
the  agonized  questions  and  forebodings  of  her 
mother,  with  a  quiet  composure  that  she  was 
far  from  feeling.  There  were  anxieties  in 
Edith's  heart  far  beyond  the  feca*  for  Tom's 
safety  ;  but  of  those  her  family  knew  nothing. 
At  midnight  Mrs.  Eckersley  and  May,  wearied 
out  by  the  emotions  of  the  day,  had  fallen 
asleep  and  slept  for  many  hours ;  but  Edith 
sat  before  the  fire,  lighted  in  their  room  by 
Mrs.  Hynkins,  and  did  not  sleep.  She 
thought  of  the  men  at  Carita  ;  she  thought 
of  Frank  and  Major  Crawford  risking  their 
lives  for  Tom.  She  thought,  most  of  all,  of 
Mrs.  Hynkins's  words,  and  when  the  dawn 
came,  she  was  still  sitting  by  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  fire,  and  was  almost  siurprised  to 
find  that  her  night-watch  was  over,  and  the 
day  at  hand. 

Tom,  as  we  have  said,  knew  nothing  of  all 
this,  but  he  noticed  that  while  the  others 
cheerfully  talked  over  future  plans,  Edith 
was  grave  and  absent,  and  seldom  spoke 
except  when  directly  appealed  to.  He  re- 
marked upon  this  to  his  father,  in  private,  the 
day  after  his  return.     The  Colonel  smiled. 

"  Yes,  we  have  all  noticed  it.  You'll  see 
it  disappear  when  somebody  is  safe  among  us 
again." 

Tom  gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  1  There  is 
really  something  between  them,  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  least  your  mother  and  myself 
have  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  though  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  yet." 

"Hurrah!   Dear  old  Frank  ! " 

It  was  now  the  Colonel's  turn  to  be  taken 
aback.     He  coughed  drily. 

"  H'm,  we  are  at  cross  purposes.  I  meant 
Crawford." 

"  What  1 "  Tom  uttered  his  exclamation 
in  a  tone  that  made  his  father  start,  following 
it  up  with  a  comment  under  his  breath  of 
which  the  Colonel  prudently  took  no  notice. 

'*  But,  father,  you  must  be  mistaken  !  " 

"  I  think  not.  His  feelings — Crawford's, 
I  mean — are  already  well  known  to  me,  and 
I  have  observed  Edith  carefully.  Frank  is 
a  good  fellow,  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  him,  but  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  girl's  preference  for  Crawford,  He  is 
not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  very  accom- 
plished and  high-bred  gentleman." 


"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  exclaimed  Tom, 
scornfully,  carried  away  by  his  feelings. 
"  Grentleman  !  Pah  !  I  tell  you,  he  might  be 
a  thousand  times  more  a  gentleman  than  he 
is,  and  yet  not  be  worth  Frank's  little  finger. 
Besides,  is  not  Frank  a  gentleman  too  1  He 
is  a  little  rough  now,  but  that's  nothing. 
Oak  is  oak,  whether  varnished  or  not.  Oh, 
Edith,  Edith ! " 

"Please  remember  that  Crawford  is  a 
friend  of  mine,"  said  the  Colonel  stiffly. 

Tom  stopped  short  in  the  quick  stride  with 
which  he  was  pacing  the  room. 

"Forgive  me,  father,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  Frank  has  saved  my  life.  I  owe  even  May 
to  him.  Crawford  may  be  a  capital  fellow, 
but  he  is  not  my  friend — my  dear  old  brother, 
as  I  hoped  Frank  would  have  been,"  he  added 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  well,  lad,"  said  the  Colonel,  molH- 
fied.  "  It  is  hard  upon  you  certainly.  But 
the  girl  is  her  own  mistress,  you  know,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  even  by  a  word. 
Let  us  join  the  ladies." 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  after  Tom's  rescue,  the  party  at 
Hynkins's  hotel  sallied  forth  along  the  road 
which  wound  away  to  the  southward,  to  meet 
the  horsemen  returning  from  Carita. 

They  were  accompanied  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  all  the  able-bodied  population  of 
Toros,  for  the  event  was  one  in  which  the 
whole  country  side  took  the  keenest  interest. 
Most  conspicuous  of  all,  in  a  brand  new  suit 
of  shining  black,  was  Mr.  Timothy  Skeats. 
He  had  seen  the  afternoon  train  comfortably 
disposed  of,  and  had  shaken  himself  free  of 
all  duties  at  the  depot.  On  the  way  from  the 
hotel  he  contrived  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Edith,  and  so  stood  nearer  to  the  Eckersley 
party  than  the  others  when  they  stopped  at 
a  turn  of  the  road  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  men.  As  usual  he  was  looking  thought- 
fully into  Edith's  face,  only  turning  his  eyes 
away  when  she  happened  to  glance  in  his 
direction. 

"  Pale,  worn,  and  anxious,"  ho  muttered, 
unconsciously  drawing  nearer  to  her.  "  She's 
been  worrying  more  than  a  bit.  Why,  I 
wonder]  It  ain't  Frank  who  is  wounded. 
Ah  !  I  don't  like  that — I  don't  like  it  at  all. 
What  does  it  matter  to  her  if  the  Major  is 
scratched.  Oh !  but  her  eyes  are  lighting 
up  now — what  eyes  they  are  ! — and  the 
colour's  coming  back  into  her  cheeks  double 
quick  time.  There  is  one  man  in  this  world 
worthy  of  that  girl,  and  only  one  I  Here 
they  are." 

Now,  a  rush  of  twenty  boys  down  the  road, 
with  a  whoop  and  a  cheer,   towards  a  cloud 
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of  dust  from  which  came  a  grnS.  answering 
shout  and  the  tramp  of  many  horses.  The 
Eckersleys  looked  eagerly  forward.  A  sharp 
word  of  command,  and  the  horsemen  slackened 
their  quick  pace  to  a  slow  walk,  the  dust 
cleared  away,  and  the  little  cavalcade  came 
quietly  up,  accompanied  by  the  shouting  boys. 
In  front  of  the  rest  rode  Major  Crawford  and 
Frank.  The  Major  looked  pale  and  tired, 
and  his  right  arm  was  bound  in  a  sling  ;  but 
he  sat  his  horse  well  and  gallantly,  and 
saluted  the  ladies  bravely  as  he  came  up. 
His  companion,  on  the  contrary,  sat  perfectly 
still,  looking  straight  before  him.  Frank 
had  seen  that  Edith's  face  was  deeply  flushed 
and  that  her  eyes  shone  with  suppressed 
excitement :  he  saw  also  that  she  inclined 
her  head  in  answer  to  Crawford's  saluta- 
tion, and  barely  glanced  at  him.  He  felt 
disappointed,  and  sad  at  heart.  Tom  might 
give  his  hand  a  vicelike  grip ;  the  Colonel 
greet  him  in  a  tone  tremulous  with  deep 
feeling,  and  the  good  folk  cheer  him  to  the 
echo,  but  there  was  little  sunshine  in  his  face 
as  he  dismounted  and  drew  Tom's  arm  within 
his  own.  He  tried  hard  to  do  his  duty,  and 
reply  cheerfully  to  the  congratulations  poured 
upon  him  from  every  side,  but  he  was  thank- 
ful when  the  crowd  dispersed  among  his 
men,  and  he  could  stroll  quietly  towards  the 
hotel  with  Tom. 

Crawford  and  Edith  were  just  in  front  of 
them,  the  Major  eloquently  describing  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  expedition.  Frank 
set  his  teeth  as  he  heard  his  voice,  and 
turned  his  eyes  away.  How  weak  and  self- 
ish he  was  !  Why  should  the  happiness  of 
others  gall  him  so?  Why  should  he  feel 
hurt  that  her  greeting  to  him  was  very  short, 
almost  confused,  and  that  after  a  few  broken 
words,  she  should  break  off  suddenly,  and 
turn  to  Crawford  as  if  in  relief  ?  Oh,  to  be 
out  of  it  all,  away  on  the  prairie  alone,  to 
conquer  and  crush  this  bitter  yearning  for 
what  might  never  be.  But  it  was  abomin- 
ably ungrateful  to  feel  so  sour  when  every 
one  was  so  kind ;  and  with  a  great  effort 
Frank  roused  himself,  spoke  cheerfully  to  the 
Colonel,  and  congratulated  Tom  warmly 
upon  the  happy  condition  of  things  at  home. 
When  they  reached  the  hotel,  however,  he 
said  apologetically — 

"Excuse  me  for  half-an-hour,  old  man, 
will  youl  I  have  an  important  letter  to 
wiite  to  General  Wallace,  the  Governor, 
about  these  doings  of  ours,  which  should  be 
dispatched  at  once." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go,"  replied  Tom 
reluctantly.  "  Don't  forget  that  dinner  will 
be  ready  by  five  o'clock ;  I  shall  fetch  you !  " 


Frank  smiled,  in  answer,  and  strode  quick- 
ly across  to  the  saloon. 

The  rest  of  the  party  went  into  the  hotel. 
Major  Crawford  retiring  to  his  room  to 
change  his  riding  dress.  This  was  a  slow 
and  painful  business  with  his  wounded  arm, 
but  he  contrived  to  accomplish  it  by  slow 
degrees,  and  refused  an  offer  of  help  from 
the  Colonel.  He  was  glad  to  be  alone  for  a 
short  time.  Edith's  manner  this  morning 
had  impressed  him,  also.  The  sense  of  dis- 
comf orture  at  his  failure  to  rouse  the  Toros 
men  had  passed  away  after  careful  thought 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
and  there  was  just  enough  constraint  in  her 
greeting  to-day  to  raise  his  hopes  to  as  great 
a  pitch  as  they  had  been  before  all  this 
happened.  Major  Crawford  was  far  from 
being  a  conceited  or  self-satisfied  man.  He 
was  perfectly  conscious  that  there  was  a 
power  and  force  in  Frank's  character  which 
his  own  lacked.  He  had  said  so  with  per- 
fect candour  to  the  Colonel,  more  than 
once ;  and  he  had  not  failed  to  give  all  the 
credit  of  Tom's  rescue  to  the  stockman.  At 
the  same  time  Crawford  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  felt  sure  that  Edith  possessed  her 
full  share  of  common-sense ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  she  was  one  to  be  dazzled  by  a 
momentary  display  of  power,  and  blind  to  the 
much  more  solid  and  enduring  advantages 
which  a  man  in  his  own  position  had  to 
offer.  Besides,  had  he  not  been  wounded 
in  the  cause  1  Yes,  that  was  a  great  point. 
And  Major  Crawford  smiled  to  himself,  as 
he  remembered  a  certain  tremulousness  in 
her  voice,  when  she  greeted  him.  He  had 
never  seen  the  proud,  reserved  girl  so  much 
moved.  Her  hand  had  trembled  as  it  lav 
in  his. 

And  while  Major  C*rawford  pondered  upon 
his  chances  of  success  with  steadily  increas- 
ing cheerfulness,  and  made  plans  for  the 
future,  Frank  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico.  The  work  was  done 
sooner  than  he  expected,  for  in  writing,  as 
in  speaking,  Frank  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
He  was  now  free  to  return  to  the  hoteL  Yet 
he  did  not  move  at  once,  but  sat  looking 
vacantly  at  the  sealed  letter,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  hands. 

The  door  opened  behind  him,  and  Tom 
Eckersley  came  in. 

"  Have  you  finished  ? "  he  said  in  his  cheery 
voice  ;  "  we  are  waiting  for  you  anxiously." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  surprised  that  you  have 
not  something  better  to  do." 

Frank  intended  to  speak  jokingly,  but 
there  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone,  which 
struck  Tom  painfully. 
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"Now,  why  do  you  say  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed in  his  direct,  impulsive  way. 

Frank  did  not  answer  at  once.  It  was  a 
home  question.  At  last  he  rose  from  his 
chair  and  laid  his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder. 

"  Look  here,  old  friend.  If  you  are  going 
to  try  and  account  for  all  the  moods  of  a 
crusty  bachelor  you  will  be  very  unprofitably 
employed.  Don't  you  know  that  one  of  the 
penalties  a  man  has  to  pay  for  a  lonely 
and  selfish  life,  is  a  dog-in-the-mangerish 
jealousy  when  he  sees  that  his  friends  are 
happy,  and  does  not  feel  happy  himself? 
Well,  I  feel  like  that  now.  You  are  happy, 
your  father  and  mother  are  happy ;  your — 
your  sister  is  happy,  and  you  are  all  going 
away  very  soon  to  be  happier  still  in  old 
England.  I  am  not.  Therefore,  I  am  cross 
and  out  of  sorts.  I  am  not  justifying  myself, 
mind,  I  only  state  a  fact.'' 

"Why  don't  you  come  home  with  us, 
Frank  f  "  Tom  asked  the  question  abruptly, 
and,  as  his  friend  made  no  reply,  continued 
earnestly,  "I  cannot  see  why  you  should 
remain  here.  I  know  well  enough  that  you 
are  free  to  come,  as  far  as  money  goes,  for 
you  have  been  so  successful  since  the  invest- 
ment of  the  last  five  thousand  your  aunt 
left  you.  Why  stay  out  alone  in  this  dismal 
country!  Isn't  it  a  fact,  now,  that  you 
could  leave  it  to-morrow  if  you  chose  ? " 

Fi-ank  smiled  at  Tom's  vehemence. 

"  I  suppose  it  is,  lad,  nevertheless  I  shall 
stay  here,  thank  you,  and  live  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  New  Mexico  as  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  four  years  ago." 

They  were  in  the  hotel  by  this  time,  and 
Frank's  hand  had  been  upon  the  lock  of  the 
parlour  door  while  he  spoke.  He  went  in  as 
he  said  the  last  words,  and  left  Tom  no  time 
to  make  the  vigorous  protest  which  was  on 
his  lips. 

The  folk  in  the  parlour  had  formed  them- 
selves in  an  animated  group  round  Major 
Crawford,  to  hear  him  describe  the  stand 
made  by  the  ring.  It  was  an  exciting  story. 
The  Toros  men  had  battered  the  door  down 
with  a  plank,  and,  as  it  fell,  the  Major  had 
led  the  way  in  himself.  He  ought  to  have 
waited  for  the  others,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  the  men  inside  had  exhausted  their 
ammunition  he  would  have  certainly  been  shot 
for  his  rashness.  "I  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,"  Frank  heard  him  say.  "  Two  men 
sprang  at  me  with  knives,  and  as  I  closed 
with  one  the  other  stabbed  me  on  the  arm, 
as  you  see,  and  would  have  quickly  finished 
his  work,  had  not  Mr.  Houghton  seized  him 
by  the  neck.  I  should  not  like  to  say  what 
happened   then,    before   ladies,  but    I  shall 


never  forget  that  moment.  Nothing  but 
Mr.  Houghton's  extraordinary  personal 
strength  could  have  saved  me  ;  but  my  assail- 
ant had  not  a  chance  in  his  hands.  A 
moment  later,  the  room  was  full  of  our  men, 
and  the  fight  was  over ;  but  it  was  very 
sharp  while  it  lasted.  Ah,  here  is  the  hero 
of  the  day,  himself." 

Every  person  in  the  room,  but  Edith, 
now  looked  at  Frank.  Edith,  however,  kept 
her  face  resolutely  turned  the  other  way,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Why  did  you  risk  your  life  so  rashly  1 " 

Crawford  smiled,  and  glanced  at 
Houghton. 

"  I  should  have  been  wiser  had  I  taken 
advice  and  waited.  But  I  think  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  felt  sore  in  my  mind.  Western 
men  treat  an  Englishman  as  if  he  were  a 
small  child,  in  a  way  that  is  extremely  galling. 
I  wished  to  assert  myself — therefore  I  did  a 
foolish  thing." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Major,"  said  Frank 
gravely.  *^  The  boys  are  rough,  and  under- 
stand a  rude  fellow  like  myself  better  than 
a  gentleman,  but  they  do  not  despise  him. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  heard  emphatic 
appreciation  of  your  conduct  from  more  than 
one  quarter ;  as  warmly  expressed,  as  it  was 
well  deserved." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  said 
Crawford  much  pleased.  "  I  fear  that  I  am 
absurdly  sensitive  on  the  point,  and  must 
confess  to  feeling  some  satisfaction  that  my 
impression  about  the  boys  was  a  vnrong 
one." 

They  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  Frank 
was  placed  opposite  to  Edith ;  but  he  never 
looked  at  her,  and  was  apparently  engrossed 
with  the  business  of  eating,  a  fact  which 
was  not  unnatural  after  a  ride  of  fifty  miles. 
In  reality  Frank  could  not  have  told  any  one, 
when  the  meal  was  over,  what  he  had  tasted. 
His  action  was  entirely  mechanical,  and 
the  dinner  an  inexpressibly  weary  affair  to 
him. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table  at  last,  he 
said  quietly  to  Colonel  Eckersley — 

"  How  soon  do  you  propose  to  start  for 
England,  sir?" 

"  In  a  week,  Frank,  as  Tom  tells  me  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  undertake  the 
winding  up  of  his  affairs.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  need  detain  us  longer,  now." 

"  I  see — a  week,"  repeated  Frank,  slowly 
and  distinctly.  "  Then  I  must  say  good-bye 
to  you  all,  when  I  leave  Toras  this  after- 
noon." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of 
siu-prise. 
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"  But  you'll  stay  to  see  us  off  ? "  said  Tom 
quickly. 

"I  fear  that  is  impossible.'' 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 " 

Frank  started.  The  question  was  asked 
by  Edith  in  a  breathless,  constrained  tone, 
in  which  there  seemed  to  be  reproach.  Yet 
it  could  be  only  fancy. 

"  I  shall  make  for  my  own  ranche  first ; 
then  travel  on  to  Santa  ¥6,  unless  General 
Wallace  prefers  to  meet  me  at  Carita.  My 
own  business  has  been  neglected  lately,  and 
this  affair  with  the  ring  will  take  time  to 
settle.  Toros  will  not  see  me  again  for  a 
month." 

"  And  must  you  really  go  away  this  after- 
noon, Frank!"  said  Mrs.  Eckersley  mourn- 
fully.    "  How  much  we  shall  miss  you  ! " 

Frank  glanced  quickly  at  Edith ;  she  was 
playing  with  the  tablecloth,  and  did  not 
join  in  the  hearty  assent  given  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  her  mother's  words. 

"  It  was  mere  fancy,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self. "  She  does  not  care."  Yet  he  watched 
the  girl  uneasily,  and  noticed  that  during 
the  quiet  half -hour  which  followed — for  the 
gentlemen  did  not  go  down  stairs  as  usual — 
she  spoke  very  little,  and  even  Crawford's 
conversation  only  roused  a  languid  interest 
in  return. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  Frank  rose 
to  take  his  leave.  He  found  it  easier  to 
begin  than  he  anticipated,  and  he  shook 
hands  with  the  Colonel  and  his  wife,  and  with 
May  and  Major  Crawford,  quite  composedly. 
But  when  he  tried  to  say  a  few  appropriate 
words  to  Edith  his  voice  failed  him,  and  his 
self-control  nearly  broke  down.  He  felt  her 
hand  trembling,  and,  honestly  as  he  believed 
it  to  be  mere  friendship  on  her  side,  this 
partial  return  of  what  was  in  his  own  breast 
almost  unmanned  him;  and  clenching  his 
teeth  too  hard  to  admit  of  any  spoken  words, 
he  pressed  her  hand  tightly,  gave  one  last 
earnest  look  into  her  face,  and  strode  quickly 
away. 

When  the  door  closed  there  was  a  some- 
what oppressive  silence,  broken  by  the 
Colonel  who  said  abruptly,  with  a  short 
quick  sigh,  "Poor  lad,  we've  seen  the  last 
of  him.  Crawford,  let  us  go  to  the  smoking- 
room." 

After  they  had  departed  Edith  moved 
quietly  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  look- 
ing out  upon  the  dusty  road.  A  few  minutes 
passed ;  Mrs.  Eckersley  and  May  went  into 
the  parlour,  and  Edith  was  left  alone.  As 
the  girl  perceived  this  she  stealthily  drew  a 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket  and  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  then  she  bent  forward  eagerly  to 


watch  a  horseman  gallop  out  of  town.  The 
figure  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it 
dwindled  to  a  mere  speck;  at  last  it  dis- 
appeared. When  it  was  out  of  sight  Edith 
turned  slowly  from  the  window,  went  up  to 
her  own  room,  and  locked  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    HEAVY    BLOW. 


"What  a  long  time  it  takes  that  fellow 
to  dress,"  muttered  Colonel  Eckersley  to 
himself  fretfully,  pacing  up  and  dow^  the 
smoking  room  with  a  vigorous,  impatient 
stride.  He  was  waiting  for  Major  Crawford, 
who  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him 
here.  The  Colonel  knew  that  Crawford  was 
in  the  hotel ;  the  appointed  time  was  overdue 
five  minutes,  and  he  expected  to  hear  im- 
portant news ;  a  conjunction  of  circumstances 
enough  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  a  Bed 
Indian. 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  Major  Craw- 
ford made  his  appearance. 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  the  Colonel  eagerly. 

"It  was  a  mistake  from  beginning  to 
end." 

Colonel  Eckersley  gasped,  "A  mistake, 
man  !    What — what  can  you  mean  ] " 

Major  Crawford  smiled  faintly  at  his 
friend's  excitement.  He  was  perfectly  cool 
himself,  though  very  pale. 

"It  is  quite  true,  sir ;  she  has  refused 
me. 

"  Nonsense,"  shouted  the  Colonel,  stamping 
his  foot.  "Nonsense,  I  say.  It  is  some 
woman's  whim.  She  is  my  daughter,  and  I 
ought  to  know  her  by  this  time.  If  any 
man  in  the  world  can  win  her,  you  are  the 
man,  Crawford.     Don't  tell  me  ! " 

Major  Crawford  was  silent.  He  knew 
that  he  was  light,  but  he  saw  clearly  that 
Colonel  Eckersley  was  not  in  a  mood  to  bear 
contradiction. 

Presently  the  Colonel  said  briefly,  "  What 
happened,  then  f " 

"  Not  very  much.  I  did  not  wish  to  risk 
shortening  our  ride,  so  I  didn't  speak  until 
we  had  turned  homewards.  She  seemed  to 
expect  what  I  had  to  say — and — and  told 
me,  very  gently,  that  I  had  misunderstood 
her.  You'll  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  go  into 
any  further  paHiculars  1 " 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"  And  did  she  show  no  hesitation ;  hold 
out  no  hope?" 

Crawford  compressed  his  lips. 
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''  I  did  not  ask  her  to  do  so/'  he  rejoined 
quietly.  ''I  have  not  had  the  honour  of 
your  daughter's  friendship  for  two  years 
without  knowing  that  when  she  says  a 
thing  she  means  it.  If  you  don't  mind,  sir, 
I  will  complete  my  packing  now.  I  am 
leaving  Toros  to-night." 

He  looked  steadily  at  the  Colonel  while 
he  spoke,  and  their  eyes  met ;  by  a  mutual 
impulse  they  shook  hands  warmly.  Then 
Crawford  went  away. 

The  Colonel  left  alone,  began  again  to  tramp 
up  and  down  the  room.  There  was  a  hard,  fierce 
expression  on  his  face,  which  had  not  been 
there  for  a  long  while.  Pt-esently  he  went 
up  stairs  with  a  steady,  determined  step.  He 
peeped  into  the  dining-room ;  it  was  empty. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  parlour  beyond, 
and  saw  Edith  sitting  there,  alone.  When 
the  Colonel  perceived  this,  he  went  in  quickly, 
and  carefully  shut  the  door  behind  him. 
Then  he  crossed  the  room  and  stood  over 
the  girl  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 
She  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
at  a  table  near  the  window,  and  looked 
slightly  surprised  at  his  strange,  abrupt 
manner. 

**  Edith,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  seriously  ; 
will  you  kindly  listen  to  me  a  moment  f  " 

She  closed  the  book,  and  looked  up  wonder- 
ingly  into  his  face.  Something  in  its  ex- 
pression caused  a  sudden  flush  of  colour  to 
spread  from  neck  to  brow,  and  she  rose  from 
her  chair;  her  tall,  lithe  figure  became 
perfectly  erect ;  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together. 

"What  is  it,  papal" 

The  Colonel  looked  at  her  sternly.  He 
saw  the  conscious  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and 
noticed  the  proud  defiance  of  her  attitude. 

"  Edith,  I  have  just  seen  Major  Crawford." 

"  Indeed." 

**  He  tells  me  that  he  has  told  you — what 
I  had  known  some  time  ago." 

"  Indeed." 

*<He   also   tells   me,   what   I   would   not 
believe,  that  you  refused  him." 
It  is  quite  true." 
Is  your  answer  final  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  May  I  ask  the  reason  1 " 

Edith  did  not  reply  at  once.  The  Colonel's 
tone  was  bitterly  sarcastic,  and  though  she 
knew  that  he  spoke  in  the  first  keenness  of 
his  disappointment,  her  pride  rebelled  in- 
tensely against  such  questioning,  and  there 
was  a  quick  vibration  in  her  voice  as  she 
said  at  last — 

"  My  reason  was  a  very  simple  one.  I  did 
not  love  him." 


«< 


« 


"  You  have  changed  your  mind,  then, 
lately." 

"  Papa ! " 

The  Colonel  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  wavered  a  moment  as  he  saw  the 
tears  start  to  her  eyes.  But  on  second 
thoughts  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  continued 
in  a  biting  tone — 

"  I  am  not  speaking  from  my  own  observa- 
tion alone,  when  I  say  that  you  apparently 
had  a  great  regard  for  Major  Crawford,  not 
very  long  ago." 

The  taunt  took  effect  instantly,  Edith^s 
eyes  blazed  out  again,  and  she  replied  in  a 
steady  voice — 

"  My  regard  for  Major  Crawford  has 
always  been  very  great,  and  it  is  so  now. 
But  I  am  not  responsible  for  his  unfortunate 
mistake." 

"Oh,  of  course  not,"  said  the  Colonel 
scornfully,  thoroughly  roused.  "  Women  are 
never  responsible  for  anything  unfortunate. 
But,  Edith,"  his  sarcastic  tone  deepened  now 
to  one  of  impressive  earnestness,  "  beware  of 
what  you  do.  A  girl  like  yourself  has  a 
power  over  men  she  knows  nothing  about. 
I  believe  you  to  be  sincere  when  you  disclaim 
responsibility  for  all  the  misery  that  man 
will  suffer — I  must  believe  it.  But  it  is  not 
true.  And  it  is  my  duty  as  your  father  to 
point  this  out  to  you  plainly.  Why,  child, 
have  you  no  power  of  insight  at  all  into  the 
feelings  of  others  ?  Do  you  suppose  a  man 
of  Crawford's  age  would  cross  this  continent 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  weeks'  slux)ting  f  And 
if  this  could  be  explained,  in  your  mind, 
how  could  you  mistake  the  attentions  he  has 
paid  you  since  1 " 

He  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words. 
She  seemed  unmoved  by  all  that  he  had  said. 
True,  her  face  had  become  very  pale,  and  hei* 
eyes  were  averted,  but  her  lips  were  firmly 
set,  and  the  look  of  proud  defiance  was  still 
upon  her  face.  The  Colonel's  anger  rose 
again.  He  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  women, 
and  found  the  composure  of  this  bitterly 
disappointing  girl  simply  maddening. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Edith,  that  you  are  in- 
capable of  understanding  or  appreciating  a 
man's  love  at  all.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  I  discovered  another /rtend,  for  whom 
no  doubt  you  have  also  a  '  great  regard,'  and 
who  had  been  foolish  enough  to  fancy  that  he 
cared  for  you.     Can  you  guess  who  it  was  1 " 

"  Frank  spoke  four  years  ago."  She  said 
the  words  mechanically,  as  if  they  came 
against  her  will.  The  defiant  look  had  left 
her  face,  leaving  it  as  cold  and  colourless 
as  marble ;  her  lips  were  pressed  together 
more  tightly  than  before. 
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"  Ah !  did  he  I  How  exceedingly  imper- 
tinent I  ,  Then  what  I  was  going  to  say  is 
quite  unnecessary." 

"What  were  were  you  going  to  say, 
papa?" 

Colonel  Eckersley  twisted  his  moustache 
uneasily;  was  the  girl  quite  so  impervious 
to  his  sharp  speeches  as  he  had  supposed? 

''Merely,  my  dear,  that  the  feeling  Frank 
cherished  four  years  ago  had  revived." 

Edith  raised  her  eyes  quickly  to  his  face, 
and  with  a  sudden  impulsive  movement  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Why  do  yOu  say  that  ? " 

"  Because  he  told  me  so  himself  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  Colonel  looked  searchingly  at  her  now, 
and  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

He  laid  his  hands  lightly  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly, 
as  it  struck  him  for  the  first  time  that  her 
face  was  sad  and  wan.  "Don't  take  my 
rough  words  too  much  to  heart.  It  has  heen 
a  trying  time  for  all  of  us  lately,  we  shall 
feel  hetter  when  we  are  safe  at  home.  Craw- 
ford will  soon  console  himself,  I  dare  say, 
and  Frank  told  me  that  he  had  never  really 
cherished  any  hope.  So,  at  any  rate,  you 
never  deceived  him.  What,  crying,  Edith. 
That  is  not  like  you,  my  dear.  Come,  run 
away  and  dry  your  eyes  quickly ;  I  hear  your 
mother  in  the  other  room,  and  dinner  will  be 
ready  directly;  I  am  sorry  to  have  upset 
you,  my  dear." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


TIMOTHY    ILL   AT   EASE. 


"  A  SUDDEN  .resolution,  indeed,  Major  ! 
Goin'  to  night  ? " 

"  Yes.  The  matter  is  urgent.  I  had 
intended  to  join  a  friend  in  Colorado  for  a 
little  hunting,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question 
now.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  way 
of  conveying  my  luggage  to  the  station?  " 

"  Leave  it  in  your  room,  ready.  I'll  pack 
it  across  when  IVe  done  dinner.  I'm  real 
sorry  to  lose  you  so  soon.  The  Colonel  and 
his  folk  don't  follow  for  a  week,  do  they  ? " 

Mr.  Hynkins  looked  down  upon  the  Major 
from  his  superior  height  with  a  quiet,  ob- 
servant glance,  as  he  asked  the  question. 
They  were  standing  in  the  hall  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

"  I  do  not  know  their  movements  exactly," 
Crawford  replied  indifferently.     "  It  is  very 


possible — I  believe,  by  the  by,  that  Colonel 
Eckersley  told  me  so.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  offer.  I  will  let  you  know  when 
the  trunk  is  packed." 

He  walked  quickly  away. 

"Ah — ^hem,"  grunted  the  hotel-keeper, 
looking  after  him,  and  rubbing  his  noee 
reflectively.  "There's  somethin'  wrong — 
there  is — or  I'm  a  fish.  I  wish  M'ria  had 
been  here  to  scrutinize  the  cuss  'cutely,  and 
git  him  talkin' !  I'm  such  a  poor  hand. 
Hello,  here's  the  Colonel,  stridin'  round  like 
a  prairie  fire.  He's  excited  too.  I  must 
see  what  he  thinks  of  the  Major's  move." 

Colonel  Eckersley  had  just  concluded  his 
conversation  with  Edith,  and  was  on  his  way 
out  to  take  a  brisk  turn  before  lunch.  In  the 
preoccupation  of  his  thoughts,  he  did  not  see 
the  hotel-keeper,  and  would  have  passed  with- 
out speaking,  had  not  Hynkins  accosted 
him. 

"  So  the  Major's  off  home,  Colonel  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Hoped  we'd  ha'  had  him  with  us  for  a 
longer  spell.  But  he's  in  a  mighty  hurry 
now,  ain't  he?" 

It  was  a  leading  question,  and  had  it  been 
asked  by  any  one  but  Mr.  Hynkins,  would  have 
been  keenly  resented  by  the  Colonel.  But 
Hynkins  was  a  privileged  person,  and  he 
spoke  so  quietly  and  composedly  that  his 
hearer's  nerves  received  no  shock  at  all. 

"  Crawford  is  anxious  to  get  home,"  the 
Colonel  replied  sadly,  "  and  I  am  not  surprised 
at  it.  Ah,  Hynkins" — suddenly  grasping 
the  hotel-keeper's  hand,  and  wringing  it,  as 
if  he  were  in  pain — "  life  is  a  disappointing 
thing.  No  sooner  does  one  trouble  and 
anxiety  go  than  another  takes  its  place. 
You  may  consider  yourself  lucky,  friend, 
never  to  have  had  a  family.  By  the  by,  if 
Tom  comes  in  and  asks  for  me,  tell  him  that  I 
am  out  walking  but  shall  be  in  before  dinner, 
and  that  I  particularly  wish  to  see  him." 

Colonel  Eckersley  turned  away.  Mr. 
Hynkins  coughed  again  and  sighed. 

"  No  children  !  I  know  what  that  means. 
Where's  that  Httle  woman  of  mine  ?  I'll  tell 
her  this,  and  set  her  thinking  a  bit." 

He  found  his  wife  busy  in  her  parlour 
sorting  out  a  huge  pile  of  clothes.  Mr. 
Hynkins  shut  the  door  and  laid  his  large 
hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  M'ria,  I've  some  news  for  ye.  Now 
don't  git  flustered,"  he  continued,  as  she 
turned  sharply  to  peer  into  his  face  with 
her  bright  eyes.  "  It  ain't  nothin'  very 
particular.  Only  that  Crawford — Major 
Crawford,  you  know."  Hynkins  paused  to 
shake  his  head  and  sigh  heavily. 
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His  mfe  stamped  her  foot.  ''Je'miah, 
I'll  stab  ye  with  this  damin'  pin  if  you  don*t 
finish  up  quick.     Are  they  engaged  f '' 

''  En£»,fi:ed  ! "  echoed  her  husband  in  a  slow, 
sepulctaJ  tone,  his  eyes  twinkling  merrily. 
''  No,  not  this  time.  Edith  mayn't  care  for 
Frank — keep  that  needle  away  or  I'll  leave 
the  room — but  I  guess  Crawford  has  found 
out  that  he  ain't  in  it  now.  He's  going 
East  to-night,  my  dear." 

Mr.  Hynkins  then  recounted  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Colonel,  concluding  with  a 
forcible  comment  upon  the  bearing  and 
appearance  of  Major  Crawford.  For  some 
moments  after  he  had  finished  Mrs.  Hynkins 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  disappointing  her 
husband  who  had  expected  to  see  her  become 
radiant.  At  last  she  said  slowly,  ''  The  old 
gentleman  is  jest  about  right,  Je'miah.  Of 
all  the  worlds  the  AJmighty  ever  put  together, 
I  guess  the  one  we're  on  is  the  most  peculiar 
and  wrong-sided.  What  you  tell  me  ain't 
no  news ;  though  you  did  give  me  a  turn 
when  you  first  spoke  about  Major  Crawford. 
I  knew  she'd  do  it.  Yet,  she's  let  Frank 
go.  Oh,  Lordy  I  Lordy  !  it's  enough  to  drive 
one  mazy,  the  foolishness  of  girls.  The 
whole  fam'ly  will  now  go  back  East,  I 
suppose,  and  Frank's  life  be  spoilt,  and  hers 
— ^well,  she's  so  difficult  to  understand  that 
I  don't  know  how  much  she  cares.  I  really 
don't.  But  I  feel  in  my  bones,  somehow, 
that  she  won't  take  up  with  no  one  else. 
Ajid  if  so  there's  a  pair  of  'em  I  Hark, 
Je'miah,  there's  some  one  a  knockin'.  See 
who  it  is." 

It  was  Timothy  Skeats. 

''  May  I  intrude  1 "  he  said  smiling. 

"  Oh,  Tim.  You,  is  it  1  Come  in,  come 
in,"  said  Mrs.  Hynkins  cordially.  "  I'm  right 
glad  to  see  ye.  Timothy,  have  you  heard 
the  news  1 " 

The  telegraph  operator  shook  his  head. 

"  Major  Crawford's  leaving  Toroe  to-night." 

"You  don't  say r' 

He  was  about  to  light  a  cigar  which  Mr. 
Hynkins  had  handed  to  him,  but  at  this  in- 
telligence he  paused  half-way  and  burnt  his 
fingers  with  the  match. 

"  Fact,"  said  Mrs.  Hynkins,  nodding  her 
head.     "The  reason  you  can  guess." 

Timothy's  cigar  was  never  lighted  at  all. 

"  You're  sure  of  this  1 "  he  said  doubtfully, 
after  standing  in  deep  thought  for  a  full 
minute,  nervously  pulling  his  moustache. 

"  It's  the  plain  truth.     Tell  him,  Je'miah." 

Mr.  Hynidns  thus  called  upon,  briefly  re- 
peated his  conversation  with  the  Major,  and 
Colonel  Eckersley's  strange  words. 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  Tim  1 " 


**  I  guess  I  am,"  he  replied  slowly. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? " 

"Clean  bust-up  for  the  tender-foot,  no 
doubt.  Frank  will  be  worth  betting  on  when 
he  comes  back." 

"  Ah,  when ! "  said  Mrs.  Hynkins,  with 
marked  emphasis.  "  But  he  never  will  come 
back." 

"How's  thati" 

"He  said  so  in  this  parlour  yesterday. 
Sez  he,  *  I'm  going  away  for  a  month,  Mrs. 
Hynkins.'     'For   so   long,  Frank  1'   I   sez. 

*  Are  the  Eck'sleys  stayin'  on  then  1 '  *  Oh, 
no,'  he  answers,  and  stops  a  moment,  and  I 
tell  ye,  Tim,  I  daredn't  speak  one  word  to 
him,  he  were  that  grim  and  stone-like,  though 
I  had  some  words  by  me  as  fairly  crackled 
in  my  mouth.     At  last  he  goes  on  slowly. 

*  They  leave  in  a  week.'  *  Do  they  really, 
Frank t'  I  answers,  innocent-like.  'And 
won't  you  see  them  again  f — I  very  near 
said  '  her,'  but  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes 
which  kep'  it  back.  But  he  knew  what  I 
meant  well  enough,  and  he  took  both  my 
hands  and  kissed  me — kissed  me,  Tim,  as  if 
I  were  his  mother  I  Ajid  he  says,  speakin' 
close,  in  a  half -whisper,  *  No,  dear  friend,  I 
have  said  good-bye  to  everything  to-day.  1 
shall  never  see  my  English  friends  again. 
It  is  better  for  them  that  we  should  part 
now.  It  is  a  necessity  to  me.'  The  last 
words  came  out  from  between  his  teeth, 
quick-like,  and  then  he  went  away." 

Mrs.  Hynkins  paused  here  to  dry  her  eyes, 
which  had  been  gradually  filling  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  knew  it  was  all  over  then.  Oh  !  it's 
cruel — cruel  I  " 

Timothy  Skeats  took  a  quick  turn  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"  Then  she  don't  care  enough  ?  " 

"Of  course  she  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Hyn- 
kins, sharply.  "  What  fools  men  are  !  But 
he  didn't  know,  and  she  couldn't  tell  him, 
could  she  ?  If  he  noticed  her  upset  looks  at 
all,  he'd  think  it  were  because  of  Crawford's 
scratch,  like  enough.  And  he  weren't  the 
man  to  sit  by  quiet  and  smug,  and  see  the 
Major  win." 

"  I  understand,  I  understand,  perfectly," 
said  Timothy  in  an  absent  tone,  drimiming 
his  fingers  thoughtfully  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  And  Frank  has  gone  right  away  to  Santa 
Fe,  I  believe,  to  meet  Lew  Wallace,  hasn't 
he?" 

"  Who  knows  1 "  answered  Mrs.  Hynkins, 
with  a  sigh.  "Tom  could  tell  ye.  He's 
gone  from  here,  that's  certain,  and  he  won't 
come  back,  that's  certain  too.  Dear,  how 
quiet  and  dull  the  place  will  be  in  a  week  ! 
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Are  ye  goin*  to  move,  Timi  Better  set 
down  and  have  somethin*  ! " 

'^  Guess  not — thanks.  Too  much  husiness 
on  hand  this  morning.     Adios" 

"  Timothy  ain't  well,  Je'miah,"  said  Mrs. 
Hynkins,  emphatically.  "  He  ain't  been 
well  for  a  week  and  more.  There's  some- 
thing on  his  mind." 

"  He's  a  quaint  cuss,"  answered  her  hus- 
band lazily,  now  in  full  enioyment  of  his 
cigar.  "  A  many-sided  man  k  Tim.  Not 
easily  hefted,  even  by  those  who  know  him 
best.  Sometimes  he  don't  seem  more  than  a 
stick  with  clothes  arranged  upon  it — nothin' 
but  white  linen  and  shiny  cloth.  At  another 
time  he's  that  deep  and  smart  in  what  he 
says,  that  you  feel,  speakin'  in  figures,  as  if 
he  stood  you  on  your  head  and  was  a  moppin' 
the  floor  with  yer  hair." 

"That's  well  said,  Jem,  you  express 
it  jest  right,"  said  Mrs.  Hynkins,  ap- 
provingly, with  a  natural  pride  in  her  hus- 
band's command  of  language.  "  Yet  with 
all  his  knowin'ness,  and  foppy  ways,"  she 
continued,  **  Tim  has  a  good  heart.  I  always 
liked  him,  and  I  always  will.  It  do  aggra- 
vate me,  I  grant  you,  to  see  him  a  wearin' 
a  white  shirt  all  the  year  round ;  but  we  all 
have  our  weaknesses." 

While  the  hotel-keeper  and  his  wife  com- 
mented upon  Timothy  and  his  "store"  clothes, 
the  object  of  their  criticism  proceeded  leisurely 
to  the  depot,  and  brewed  himself  a  cup  of 
coffee.  He  then  set  to  work  at  the  business 
he  had  spoken  of,  which  consisted  of  arrears 
left  undone  yesterday  to  admit  of  his  taking 
part  in  the  welcome  of  the  party  from  Carita. 
By  sun-down  everything  was  cleared  up,  and 
his  time  was  his  own.  It  was  his  usual 
custom,  at  this  period  of  the  evening,  to  drop 
in  to  the  Hynkinses  for  supper  and  a  chat ; 
but  to-day  he  stayed  away  and  cooked  his 
supper  alone  on  the  office  stove.  He  was 
strangely  absent  in  mind.  His  coffee  boiled 
over  once,  and  had  nearly  put  out  the  fire  be- 
neath before  he  noticed  what  had  happened. 
His  bacon  was  not  half  cooked  ;  he  forgot  to 
fry  the  boiled  beans  at  all;  and  he  nearly  burnt 
the  bottom  out  of  his  frying-pan  by  leaving  it 
where  the  kettle  should  have  been. 

When  his  supper  was  finished,  Timothy 
lit  a  cigar,  and  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
platform,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  entirely  oblivious  of 
all  outward  things.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
many  strange  events  which  had  happened 
during  the  past  month.  A  drama,  intensely 
interesting  and  vivid,  had  been  enacted  under 
his  very  eyes.  Timothy  was  not  a  sympathetic 
man  by  nature.     He  was  fond  of  dissecting 


the  lives  of  others,  and  finding  out  whether 
they  were  happy  or  sad,  successful  or  the  re- 
verse ;  but,  until  lately,  he  had  never  cared 
much  what  happened,  as  long  as  he  knew  the 
facts  of  the  case,  for  like  most  taciturn,  self- 
contained  men,  he  had  few  friends. 

But  it  had  been  different  lately.     There 
was  something  in  the  manner  and  bearing  of 
the  tall  fair  girl  at  the  hotel  which  moved 
him  strangely.     The  tones  of  her  clear  voice, 
with  its  English  accent — most  curious  to  the 
ears  of  an  American — affected  him  as  the 
sound  of  an  organ  might  a  sensitive  m.usic- 
lover  who  had  never  heard  anything  better 
than  a  harmonium.    As  the  weeks  passed  on« 
and   her  daily  life   became  known  to  him, 
Timothy's  interest  in  her  deepened  steadily. 
He  was  the  first  to  see  Frank's  great  love  and 
the  devotion  of  Major  Crawford.  Those  quiet 
brown  eyes,  which  nothing  escaped,  had  fol- 
lowed with  singular  accuracy  the  changes  of 
her  mood.     They  had  seen  her  innocent  en- 
joyment of  Crawford's  conversation  when  she 
started  on  that  first  ride  to  Chico  Springs  ; 
they  had  noted  her  weariness  when  she  re- 
turned.     While  Crawford  was   haranguing 
the  men  in  the  saloon,  Timothy  was  quietly 
observant  of  the  fair  face  on  the  balcony ; 
and    her    disappointment    at    the    Major's 
failure,  her  delight  at  Frank's  success,  bad 
been  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind ;  and 
when  the  men  returned,  amid  all  the  shout- 
ing and  jubilation,  jostled  this  way  and  that 
by  the  joyous  crowd,  Timothy  hail  scarcely 
withdrawn  his  eyes  from  Edith's  face  for  an 
instant,  except  to  glance  at  Frank  and  Major 
Crawford.     He   divined  the  reason,  at   the 
time,  of  her  avoidance  of  the  stockman,  and 
he  saw  that  until  the   men  were   close  at 
hand,  the  figure  with  the  wounded  arm  was 
not  the  one  she  gazed  at.     And  he  could 
have  shaken  the  Major  with  great  pleasure 
for  his  readiness  to  suppose  that  the  happy 
light  in  her  eyes  was  because  of  his  safe  re- 
turn.    The  fullest  confirmation  of  all  this 
train  of  reasoning  and  careful  observation 
had  now   come.     Major  Crawford   was  not 
the  man.    Yet  since  Frank  had  taken  himself 
off  things  were  not  much  better.  Well,  people 
in  love  must  settle  their  own  affairs.     Mr. 
Skeats's  liking  to  "see  how  things  were" 
had  never  caused  him  to  dream  of  putting 
his  finger  into  another  man's  pie.     Yet  the 
position  of  affairs  troubled  him  keenly,  and 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  long  after  the 
midnight  train  to  the  East,  bearing  Major 
Crawford  homewards,  had  been  seen  safely 
on  its  way,   Timothy  was  star-gazing  still, 
more  uncomfortable  in  mind  and  restless  in 
body,  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  his 
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life.  He  lit  another  cigar.  It  waa  no  good 
going  to  bed  with  a  headache.  He  shut  up 
the  office,  and  putting  on  an  overcoat,  strolled 
into  the  town.  Suddenly  he  started  slightly ; 
a  light  was  burning  in  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  hoteL  Timothy  knew  the  house  well. 
This  window  was  Edith's.  She  must  be 
awake.  Was  she  thinking  of  what  she  had 
lost,  poor  girl]  Of  the  past,  and  of  the 
future  ?  And,  perhaps,  Frank  was  lying 
somewhere  in  camp  on  his  way  to  Santa 
Fe,  sleepless,  too,  with  aching  heart — the 
great  warm  heart  which  had  loved  her  so 
tenderly  and  well ! 

Timothy  threw  down  his  cigar  and  stamped 
upon  it. 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  he  muttered,  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  ''a  cursed  fool,  but 
I  can't  stand  it,  not  a  little  bit." 

He  drew  out  his  watch  and  examined 
it  attentively,  making  out  the  time  by  the 
moonlight. 

"  Half -past  one.  Syd  will  not  appreciate 
being  roused  from  his  first  sleep.  But 
he's  the  only  one  who  can  do  my  work 
decently,  and  he  won't  mind  much  if  I  make 
it  worth  his  while." 

Timothy  closed  his  watch  and  buttoned 
up  his  coat,  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
with  a  determined  jerk,  and  hastened  down 
the  road  with  the  step  of  a  man  who 
has  made  up  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A   SECOND   TIME. 


**  Edith,  dear,  I  wish  you  would  rest  a 
little.  You  have  been  on  your  feet  since 
seven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  look  tired  to 
death." 

"  Do  I,  mamma  \  I  don't  feel  weary  at  all. 
But  if  you  will  lie  down  for  an  hour,  I  will 
take  a  book  in  the  parlour,  and  we  will 
finish  packing  after  tea.  But  I  must  see 
you  in  bed  first.  You  are  not  to  be 
trusted." 

**  Agreed,"  said  her  mother,  smiling. 
*•  Though  why  1  should  be  obliged  to  rest,  I 
don't  know.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me." 

"  Nor  with  mo  either,"  said  Edith  lightly. 

Mrs.  Eckersley  looked  troubled,  and 
glanced  at  her  daughter  wistfully. 

**  I  don't  know,  dear.  Your  father  and  I 
have  not  liked  your  looks  lately  at  all.  I  tell 
him  that  I  think  it  is  this  strong  keen,  air, 
which  though  it  suits  some  people  remarkably 


well,  is  not  good  for  othei*s.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
we  leave  this  place." 

Edith  made  no  answer.  She  drew  down 
the  blinds,  and  saw  her  mother  comfortably 
disposed  for  rest,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and 
went  down  into  the  parlour.  No  one  was 
there.  Tom  and  May  were  out  riding,  and 
Colonel  Eckersley  was  smoking  his  cigar 
with  Mr.  Hynkins.  With  a  sigh  of  relief 
Edith  shut  the  door,  and  sinking  into  a  low 
rocking  chair,  leant  back  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

She  was  tired,  as  her  mother  had  said,  not 
with  hard  work,  but  with  weary  thoughts 
which  haunted  her  all  day,  and  disturbed  her 
rest  at  night. 

Six  weeks  ago  she  had  not  a  care,  in  the 
world  except  a  little  anxiety  about  Tom. 
Now,  it  seemed  a  mistake  that  she  had  ever 
been  born.  She  felt  like  a  child,  who, 
running  out  to  play  in  the  sunlight,  is 
overtaken  unexpectedly  by  the  darkness,  and 
cannot  find  its  way  home. 

All  the  week  since  Frank  left  Toros,  Edith 
had  struggled  bravely  against  these  morbid 
and  despondent  thoughts,  and  had  been 
fairly  successful  in  the  daytime.  But  at 
night,  alone  in  her  own  room,  she  had  given 
way,  and  had  sat  there  hour  after  hour, 
unable  to  sleep,  thinking  of  a  grave  face, 
with  lai'ge  reproachful  eyes ;  of  a  deep  voice 
that  uttered  no  compliments,  which  indeed 
was  ignorant  of  quite  ordinary  politeness 
sometimes,  but  which  always  spoke  the  truth, 
and  was  a  faithful  index  to  its  owner's 
sincere  and  earnest  nature. 

Sometimes  she  thought  he  would  come  back 
after  all,  and  she  would  picture  him  riding 
into  town  on  his  bay  horse,  looking  up  at 
the  hotel  window  as  he  drew  rein ;  striding 
into  the  parlour  with  his  firm,  heavy  step, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  the  strong  warm 
clasp  she  knew  so  well. 

At  other  times  she  tried  to  imagine  that 
he  did  not  care  now ;  that  the  old  feeling  in 
his  heart  had  died  out.  If  he  had  r^ly 
loved  her,  she  questioned  within  herself, 
would  he  have  gone  away  without  speaking, 
when  he  returned  from  Carita  ?  Was  her 
manner  really  so  deceptive  ?  But  then  she 
v/ould  sigh  and  blame  herself  bitterly,  for 
Major  Crawford's  words,  and  her  father's 
anger,  were  crushing  proof  that  this  had 
been  the  case.  Yet  in  one  way  the  conscious- 
ness of  blame  soothed  her.  It  made  the 
misery  she  suffered  now  seem  a  righteous 
punishment ;  a  penance  well  deserved.  But 
oh  !  if  Frank  really  cared,  what  must  he  not 
be   suffering;    Frank,    who   was    innocent  I 
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Frank,  who  had  loved  her  all  those  years. 
Her  head  would  burn  and  throb  as  she 
thought  of  this.  *'*  If  I  knew  what  he  was 
feeUng/'  she  murmured  more  than  once,  **  I 
would  write,  and  tell  him  to  come  back. 
Yet  I  do  not  know — would  it  be  best 
for  himf  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  love 
as  his.  One  day  he  may  see  a  woman  who 
is  really  good  and  noble,  and  so  forget  me. 
No,  I  would  not  stir  a  finger  in  the  matter,  if 
I  could.*' 

And  here  her  pent-up  feeling  would  master 
her  for  a  time,  and  bitter  tears  fall  one  by 
one,  which  choked  her,  but  were  no  relief. 

Thus  the  time  passed  slowly  by,  until 
this  day — the  29th  of  June,  the  last  that 
the  Eckersleys  would  ever  spend  at  Hynkins's 
Hotel. 

For  a  long  time  Edith  sat  in  the  quiet 
parlour,  white  and  still,  with  closed  eyes. 
It  was  all  over,  the  turmoil  and  worry  of 
mind,  the  changing  hopes  and  fears.  He 
had  gone  his  way  for  weal  or  woe  to  the 
West;  and  in  sixteen  horn's  she  would  go 
hers  to  the  East.  Back  to  the  old  country, 
back  to  the  old  life.  No — not  the  old  life ! 
fkiith  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up.  She 
could  not  be  the  Edith  Eckersley  of  former 
days,  content  with  the  easy,  gay  existence  of 
a  girl  who  has  nothing  to  do. 

Words  Mrs.  Hynkins  had  spoken  once, 
came  vividly  into  CminA  "Ifowoftena 
crooked  path  leads  a  man  to  his  best  work. 
No  injustice,  but  Frank  would  put  it  straight. 
No  danger  which  would  make  him  leave 
any  one  alone,  if  wrong  were  done." 

''And  may  not  a  woman  do  some  good 
work,  too?"  thought  Edith.  "Is  there  not 
wrong  and  injustice  and  misery  at  home 
among  the  lives  of  the  poor,  which  even  a 
girl  may  do  something  to  prevent  f  That  is 
how  Frank  would  wish  me  to  spend  my  time ; 
and  perhaps,  some  day,  he  may  hear  of  it, 
for  Tom  would  write  and  tell  him." 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair  and  was 
standing  at  the  window.  The  weary  listless 
look  had  gone  from  her  face  now,  and  as  she 
gazed  absently  out  upon  the  hot  street  and 
the  blue  mountains  in  the  distance,  she  made 
plans  for  the  future,  and  sketched  out  a 
career  of  useful  work  for  herself  that  would 
have  made  the  Colonel  gasp. 

Presently,  however,  her  thoughts  fell  back 
into  the  past  again,  for  the  saloon  door, 
opposite,  opened  and  was  closed  with  a  slam, 
and  a  cow-boy  in  big  sombrero,  long  boots 
and  clinking  spurs,  sauntered  leisurely  along 
the  side  walk. 

Again  she  seemed  to  hear  that  deep  voice 
sneaking   to  the   men.     The   tread   of    the 


cow-boy  reminded  her  of  the  stamp  of  Frank's 
foot,  as  he  stormed  in  to  rouse  the  crowd 
that  Crawford  could  not  touch.  Every  detail 
of  that  exciting  time  came  back  to  her. 
The  dull  crash  of  the  gun-store  door,  beaten 
in  by  Frank's  great  beam,  the  gru£E  cheering 
of  the  boys,  and  the  thunder  of  horses'  feet 
— ^grander  music  than  any  oratorio — all 
rushed  into  her  memory  as  if  it  had  happened 
half-an-hour  ago ;  and  so  excited  and  absorbed 
was  the  girl  with  the  picture  she  had  con- 
jiu>ed  up,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  door 
open  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  nor  the 
step  of  the  intinider  softly  approaching  the 
window. 

"  Edith." 

She  started  violently ;  and  turned  with  a 
low  cry.     "  Oh,  Frank !  " 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  mel  " 

He  spoke  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  pant- 
ing out  the  words.  There  was  no  reply. 
He  drew  nearer. 

"  Edith  1 "  his  voice  trembled  with  pa.^ 
sionate  appeal,  still  she  did  not  answer,  did 
not  move.  But  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  he  drew  a  little  nearer  still. 

"  Edith ! "  he  spoke  in  a  whisper  now, 
and  a  great  light  was  in  his  eyes.  One  more 
long  look,  and  Edith  felt  his  warm  breath 
upon  her  cheek. 

"  I  am  not  worthy,  Frank — Oh  !  I  am  not 
worthy  of  your  love." 

"  Hush  ! " 

There  was  a  long,  sweet  silence.  So  still 
was  the  room  that  a  mouse,  anxious  to  keep 
an  appointment  down  stairs,  ran  boldly  across 
the  floor,  instead  of  taking  a  more  circuitous 
route  behind  the  wainscot. 

Frank  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  forehead,  and  smoothed 
back  the  wavy  golden  hair. 

"  My  darling,  have  you  counted  the  co^t 
of  this  1     I  am  only  a  western  man." 

She  smiled.     "  Only,  Frank." 

"  Yes,"  he  repeat^  fiirmly.  "  A  western 
man,  with  rough  manners,  rough  speech,  and 
rough  ways.  Let  us  face  facts,  dearest.  In 
time  I  hope  to  be  fit  for  the  society  of  any 
of  your  friends,  but  it  will  not  be  all  at 
once.  Are  you  sure  that  you  would  not  prefer 
me  to  go  through  some  preliminary  breaking 
in,  before  all  the  world  knows — this  1 " 

Edith  raised  her  head  from  where  it  had 
been  resting  to  look  up  into  his  face  with 
reproachful  eyes.  "  Frank,  Frank  I  how  can 
you  say  such  a  thing)  Do  you  think  my 
fiiends  are  such  mean,  poor  creatures  as  not 
to  feel  proud  and  honoui*ed  by  your  society? 
You,  the  hero^  you  —  who  saved  Tom's 
life  ? " 
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He  laid  his  finger  upon  Iier  lips.  "  Don't 
say  that,  darling.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  called 
such  names.  I  will  have  you  understand 
that  I  am  only  a  rough  etockman,  and  not  a 
gen  tleman— y  et. ' ' 

"  And  I  will  have  ytw  understand,"  she 
retorted  brightly,  "that  I  think  such  slander 
of  a  good  man's  name  is  disgraceful.  Let 
tis  ctuinge  the  subject,  please.  There  are 
many  things  I  want  to  know,  and  papa  may 
be  here  any  minute.  Tell  me — tell  me  how 
it  \ras  that  you  came  back,  after  all,  so  soon. 
You  said  you  wotdd  not  be  in  Toros  for  a 
month." 

"  I  did — and  I  meant  it.  But  I  changed 
my  mind  when  I  heard  that  Major  Crawford 
had    spoken   and    found   that  he  was    mis- 

"  You  heard  of  it  1 "  began  Edith  quickly ; 

"  Wait  a  minute,  let  me  finish  my  story 
first.  When  I  heard  this,  the  thought  struck 
me  that  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  too, 
and  I  felt  that  I  must  make  one  more  effort 
at  all  costs ;  so  I  sent  an  apology  to  General 
^Vftllace — I  was  at  Sante  Fi  by  that  time — 
and  rode  straight  here.  And  now,  dear,  will 
you  promise  not  to  be  very  angry  with  the 
messenger  who  brought  news  about  Craw- 
forcH  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  how  he 
found  it  out." 

"Angry,  Frank?  I  oidy  wish  I  could 
make  him  as  happy  as  he  has  made  me." 

"  Then  guess  who  it  was." 


"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea." 
"Timothy  Skeats,  the  telegraph  operator. 

Hullo,  there  is  some  one  coming  up  stairs ; 

Mrs.  Hynkins,  if  my  ears  don't  deceive  me. 

Dear  little  woman,  she  will  be  happy  about 

this." 

They  changed  their  positions  slightly,  and 

Frank  drew  Edith's  hand  through  his  arm 

and  held  it  as  they  waited  for  the  door  to 

The  handle  was  turned  slowly ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Hynkins,  who  was  bearing  tea,  saw 
who  was  there  they  thought  she  would  drop 
the  tray.  She  retained  enough  presence  of 
mind,  however,  to  place  it  mechanically  on  a 
chair,  as  she  exclaimed  breathlessly,  "Lord 
deliver  us  all  alive — Frank  Houghton  I  " 

Then  with  a  little  crow  of  joy  she  ran 
forward,  took  Edith's  hand  in  her  right  and 
Frank's  in  her  left,  and  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  streaming  eyes. 

"  Oh,  it's  too  good  to  be  true ! "  she 
sobbed.  "  Too  beautiful  every  way.  Yet  it 
is  true."  A  beaming  smile  taking  the  place 
of  the  tears.  "  There  ain't  no  one  else  I 
know  so  big,"  and  she  laughed  hysterically. 

Edith  stooped  and  ki^ed  her.  "Con- 
gratulate me,  Mrs.  Hynkins,  I  am  so  h^py 
— so  much  happier  than  I  deserve." 

"  Happy,  child  I "  answered  the  little 
woman,  her  tears  breaking  out  afresh.  "  Ah, 
ye  may  say  that.  Yes,  indeed ;  and  happy 
ye  will  be  all  your  life,  for  Frank  will  make 
you  happy.     Hex  t/itU  kind  of  man!" 


GLAN   CONWAY. 


High  up  among  the  elopes  of  the  bare 
Penmachno  hiUa,  oeor  half  way,  as  the  crow 
flies,  between  Yapytty  Evan  hamlet  and 
Festiniog  town,  but  hidden  away  from  view 
to  the  right  of  the  bleak  and  lonely  mountaia 
road  that  joins  them — the  fairest  and  most 
famous  of  the  rivere  of  Wales  takes  its  rise, 
in  a  silent  green  tarn,  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
that  unique  honour.  Llyn  Conway,  the  intvu- 
siyo  Saxon  callsit,  with  true  Cockney  disregard 
of  Cymric  etymology  and  Cymric  spelling : 
and  vaiiquitihed  Celt  that  I  am,  I  have  the  fear 
of  the  bold  Saxon  so  vividly  before  my  eyes 
even,  now  ae  I  write,  that  I  will  not  venture 
myself  to  restore  for  a  moment  the  true  and 
far  more  beautiful  native  orthography  of  the 
name  Conwy.  1  will  be  Cockney  too,  to  suit 
my  audience.  The  Teuton  despises  the 
speech  of  Gwynedd  so  thoroughly  that  he 
won't  even  condescend  to  epell  it  ai-ight. 
Let  him  keep  to  his  vulgarized  and  Angli- 
cized monstrosities  if  he  wilt:  it  is'he,  not 
the  more  musical  and  lettered  Gelt,  who  is 


the  true  loser.  For  let  me  add  parentheti- 
cally, that  one  good  point  at  least  about  the 
native  WelEhman'e  much-abused  character  is 
universally  admitted  by  all  his  critics.  How- 
ever humble  and  simple  his  I'ank  in  life,  he  has 
a  true  taste  for  literature  and  art ;  he  cares 
for  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  graces  of 
life  in  a  way  quite  unknown  to  the  stolid  and 
solid  English  rustic. 

Thoroughly  Celtic  indeed,  if  ever  there 
was  aught  of  Celtic  within  the  four  sea-wnlis 
of  Britain,  is  the  desolate  district  in  which 
this  queen  among  the  rivers  of  Wales  draws 
its  head  waters  from  the  hidden  springs  of 
the  eternal  mountains,  A.  little  way  to  the 
west  lies  the  ancient  British  and  Roman 
causeway,  which  still,  through  all  the  re- 
verses of  time,  bears  the  curious  mythical 
name  of  Sarn  Helen,  or  St.  Helena's  Road, 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  and  discoverer  of  the  true 
cross,  herself,  according  to  legend,  a  British 
princess,  and  a  famous  figure  in  the  Cymric 
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xx)iiiance8  of  the  middle  ages.  Cromlechs 
and  standing  stones  of  pre-historic  antiquity 
stnd  the  neighbouring  hills :  the  tongue 
of  the  Briton  alone  resounds  among  the 
quarries  and  farm-houses  of  the  surrounding 
dales.  Here  then,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Celtic  Gwynedd,  the  free  river  takes  its 
rise,  to  find  its  mouth  barred  at  last  by 
the  proud  keep  of  Edward's  Norman  castle, 
the  picturesque  but  imperishable  symbol  of 
Teutonic  supremacy  in  these  wild  Cymric 
uplands. 

I  have  begun  our  little  tnp  together 
through  the  vale  of  Conway  thus  un- 
familiarly  at  its  upper  end,  of  malice  pre- 
pense, and  in  clear  defiance  of  Mr.  Cook's 
tourist  arrangements,  because  it  always 
seems  to  me  the  natural  way  to  follow  a 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  rather 
than  vice  verad.  All  the  rivers  I  have  ever 
personally  observed  have  an  inveterate  habit 
of  so  running.  In  this  way  alone  too,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  one  gain  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent idea  of  the  valley  itself  as  an  organic 
whole,  with  the  various  lateral  glens  which 
open  out  fingerwise  on  every  side  of  it  as  its 
component  members.  And  this  valley  of 
the  Conway,  with  its  tributary  dales,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  all  those  which 
drain  the  great  unbroken  block  of  the 
Snowdonian  highlands.  It  draws  its  supply 
from  Snowdon  and  the  Glyders,  from  Car- 
nedd  Dafydd  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  from 
the  Festiniog  hills,  and  the  Cernioge  moor- 
land. Carved  deep  by  the  ceaseless  water 
action  of  countless  centuries  into  the  hard 
primitive  rocks  of  that  worn  and  battered 
archaic  tableland,  it  has  cut  up  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  into  fantastic  shapes, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  main  determining 
causes  for  sculpturing  the  features  of  all  the 
country-side,  from  Llanberis  Pass  and  Dol- 
wyddelan  in  one  direction,  to  Cerrig-y- 
Druidion  and  Manod  Mawr  in  the  other. 

How  much  of  the  finest  and  most  famous 
scenery  in  North  Wales  is  contained  within 
the  limits  of  that  one  river  valley  and  its 
divergent  branches,  may  be  realized  in  a 
moment  if  we  only  reflect  that  the  main 
river  itself  runs  by  the  Fairy  Glen,  the 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the  village  of  Bettws-y-coed, 
the  old  town  of  Llanrwst,  and  Tal-y-cafn 
ferry  to  the  sea  at  Diganwy ;  while  close  by  its 
mouth  stands  Conway  Castle,  with  Llandudno 
and  the  Great  Orme's  Head  in  the  distance  : 
that  on  its  confluent  the  Machno  are  the 
beautiful  and  much-bepainted  Machno  Falls  ; 
that  its  next  large  tributary,  the  Lledr, 
threads  Dolwyddelan  valley  with  its  ancient 
Cymric  castle ;  and  that  its  last  great  feeder 


the  Uugwy,  flows  from  the  Mymbyr  lakes  at 
Capel  Curig,  draining  the  inner  half  of  the 
Llanberis  Pass,  and  the  grand  mountain 
glen  of  Nant-y-gwrid,  while  lower  down  it 
forms  the  picturesque  Swallow  Falls,  and 
joins  the  Conway  by  the  beautiful  cataracts 
of  Pont-y-Pair,  the  old  stone  bridge  in  Bettws 
village.  At  least  twenty  or  thirty  lonely 
mountain  tarns — of  which  Llyn  Cwlid  is  the 
largest,  and  Llyn  Geirionydd  perhaps  the 
most  romantic — contribute  to  swell  its 
various  affluents.  As  for  the  waterfalls  and 
cascades,  their  name  is  legion ;  it  would 
take  months  to  explore  and  catalogue  them 
thoroughly. 

Yet,  if  from  a  balloon  poised  high  in  mid 
air  above  Llanrwst  or  Bettws  one  could  look 
down  at  a  bird*s-eye  view  upon  the  whole  of 
this  varied  and  beautiful  mountain  area,  one 
would  see  the  entire  vale  of  Conway  and  its 
tributary  streams  as  a  single  deep  gorge  or 
diverging  water-rut,  worn,  ravine-like,  into 
the  solid  block  of  primitive  upland  by  the 
continuous  action  of  unnumbered  rains  and 
successive  freshets.  The  vast  mass  of  ma- 
terial, indeed,  representing  the  difference 
between  the  simimit  of  Snowdon  and  the 
present  valley-level,  has  all  been  slowly  re- 
moved and  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  waters 
of  the  Conway  and  its  minor  feeders;  and 
there,  at  the  mouth,  this  vast  accumulation 
of  secular  debris  has  formed  the  shallow  banks 
of  the  Lavan  and  Conway  sands,  which  now 
encumber  and  almost  fill  up  the  wide  and 
somewhat  dreary  expanse  of  Beaumaris  Bay. 
The  eternal  hills  themselves  are  thus  being 
perpetually  worn  and  ground  down  by  aerial 
action — by  frosts  and  snows,  and  winds  and 
rains — till  their  crumbled  and  comminuted 
fragments,  sometimes  in  the  impalpable  form 
of  a  chemical  solution,  are  carried  at  last 
seaward  by  the  hurrying  streams,  to  form  in 
time  the  solid  sandstone  foundation  of  future 
continents  yet  unheaved  from  ocean. 

Llyn  Conway  itself,  whence  the  namesake 
river  draws  its  pure  sti*eam,  lies  high  and 
cold  among  the  bleak  uplands,  embosomed  in 
hills,  amid  the  sombre  rocky  tract,  ten  miles 
from  anywhere,  locally  known  as  Migneint. 
Issuing  from  the  lake  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  infant  Conway  begins  to  run  at 
once,  and  soon  reaches  its  first  bridge,  where 
the  mountain  road  from  Festiniog  to  Pentre 
Voelas  by  Yspytty  Evan  crosses  its  path. 
Thenceforward  the  road  follows  the  stickles 
and  bends  of  the  Afon  Gonwy  (among  these 
untutored  wilds  at  least  we  may  surely  give 
the  little  river  its  true  Cymric  name,  permu- 
tation included;  it  only  begins  to  learn 
English  when  it  gets  a  mile  or  two  older  and 
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reaches  the  beaten  touriHt  track  near  Bettwa). 
But  a  little  bejo&d  the  bleak  upland  hamlet 
of  Yspytt;  Evan,  the  Conway  finds  itself 
face  to  face  with  Telford's  great  Holyhead 
road — that  wonderful  prophetic  precursor  of 
our  existing  railways — and  from  that  time 
forth  the  two  run  amicably  side  by  side  as 
far  as  the  iron  span  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge, 
sometimes  to  right,  and  sometimes  to  left, 
one  of  the  other. 

I  always  regard  the  inner  Holyhead  road 
witha  sortof  hushedawe  as  asingulacinetance 
of  that  unconscious  purpose  which  seems  to 
run,  in  spite  of  mankind,  through  the  history 
of  humanity.     It  is  impos:iible  to  look  at  ite 


mind  jump  at  once  to  the  sublime  height  of  a 
great  inventor's  poetic  ideals. 

The  glories  of  the  Holyhead  road,  perhaips 
on  the  whole  the  beet  engineered  in  Europe, 
belong,  for  many  miles  at  a  stretch,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Conway  and  its  afHuent,  the 
LIugwy.  Twice  the  line  crosses  the  main 
stream,  and  many  times  more  the  various 
picturesque  feeders.  It  is  here  among  these 
upper  waters,  too,  that  we  must  look  for 
those  wild  woodland  scenes  such  as  the  two 
engraved  in  the  accompanying  cuts,  that 
most  delight  the  heart  of  the  forest  painter. 
But  the  tourist  begins  seriously  to  cognize 
the  Conway  near  its   confluence    with   the 
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magnificent  engineering — its  gen  tie  gradients, 
its  bold  viaducts,  it«  beautiful  bridges,  its  pro- 
found .cuttings,  its  graceful  winding  round 
ledge  or  terrat-e^without  feeling  instinctively 
that  Telford,  all  unknown  to  himself,  was 
preparing  the  way  for  Brunei  and  Stephen- 
son. It  needed  the  prior  construction  of 
such  costly  and  magnificent  national  works 
as  this  in  order  to  accustom  the  pubhc  imagi- 
nation and  the  public  fancy  to  the  idea  of 
embarking  its  good  gold  sovereigns  in  chi- 
merical undertakings  like  the  projected  level 
iron  road  from  Londonto  York,or  from  Liver- 
pool to  Manchester,  Tor  it  is  not  easy  in  the 
first  instance  to  make  the  prosaic  financial 


Machno,  where  the  reginw  of  breaks  and 
excursions  sets  in,  and  the  spacious  umbrella 
of  the  landscape  artist  first  appears  on  the 
scene  as  a  common  object  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  bit  of  the  river  which  the  guide- 
books are  wont  to  style  "  romantic."  Here 
are  the  Conway  and  the  Machno  Falls  :  the 
first  pretty  and  graceful,  in  spite  of  their  all 
too  obtrusive  salmon-ladder ;  the  second, 
reached  from  the  confluence  of  the  two 
streams  (a  pretty  spot),  and,  as  I'andy 
Mill,  a.  frequent  "subject"  to  be  viewed 
every  year  on  the  walls  of  all  the  London 
wateiMioloui'  exhibitions. 

Below  the  falls,  between   the  confluence 
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with  the  Machno  and  that  with  the  Lledr, 
lies  the  pretty,  though  somewhat  hackneyed, 
stretch  known  as  the  Fairy  Glen — that 
familiar  Haunt  of  the  Kingfisher  which  has 
stared  down  upon  us  all  in  cheap  chromo- 
lithographs from  the  walls  of  half  a  hundred 
country  cottages.  Kapids,  cascades,  rocks, 
and  ferns  combine  to  make  of  the  dainty 
ravine  a  living  and  very  graceful  picture. 
Below  is  a  still  pool  or  reach  of  the  river, 
still  known  by  a  curious  and  strangely  his- 
torical Wesh  name,  Llyn-yr-afrangc,  the 
Beavers*  Lake.  Of  course  the  beaver  him- 
self, in  proprid  peraond,  has  been  long  an 
extinct  animal  in  Britain  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  verbal  fossil,  so  to 
speak,  incloses  a  true  traditional  memory  of 
the  time  when  he  was  still  a  familiar  creature 
in  the  calm  pools  of  many  a  Welsh  upland 
river.  The  spot  is  the  very  one  that  beavers 
would  naturally  choose  for  their  dam,  and  it 
is  far  from  improbable  that  the  expansion  of 
the  stream  itself  and  its  comparative  quiet 
in  this  broader  and  deeper  reach  is  actually 
due  to  the  long-continued  labours  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  those  industrious 
little  rodents.  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  tells 
us  the  same  tale  in  our  maternal  English  ; 
just  as  Oranbrook  still  preserves  for  us  the 
recollection  of  the  crane  in  Kent,  and 
Eversley  recalls  the  lairs  of  the  wild-boar 
when  he  roamed  the  forests  in  the  Severn 
valley. 

The  next  confluent  that  joins  our  river 
from  the  west  is  the  deep  green  Lledr,  which 
has  its  rise  in  numerous  cold  tarns  high  up 
the  shoulders  of  Moel  Siabod  and  the  Fes- 
tiniog  slate  mountains,  and  then  flows  down 
past  the  possibly  apocryphal  Roman  Bridge 
and  the  frowning  ruins  of  Dolwyddelan 
Castle,  to  join  the  main  stream  near  the 
Beavers'  Lake  in  a  pretty  situation.  Here 
for  the  first  time  Conway  finds  itself  rudely 
confronted  with  the  snorting  horrors  of  the 
sacrilegious  locomotive  ;  for  it  is  up  the  glen 
of  the  Lledr  that  the  modern  railway  to  the 
Festiniog  quarries  winds  its  slow  way  (like 
Edward's  minions  in  the  poem)  from  Llan- 
dudno junction  and  the  old  Bettws  terminus. 
In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  Vandalism, 
however,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  rail- 
ways have  not  positively  added  in  many 
places  to  the  picturesqueness  of  Wales,  as  I 
am  confident  they  have  done  to  the  coast-line 
of  the  Riviera  and  to  many  parts  of  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Let 
us  give  the  devil  his  due ;  and  we  must  all 
remember  that  the  long  even  curves  which 
"  the  devil's  own  team  "  prefers  for  its  path- 
way have  often  a  certain  subtle  charm  of 


their  own  in  contrast  with  the  irregular  an^ 
varied  contour  of  hill  or  shore,  or  dale  or 
river. 

At  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  with  its  ungram- 
matical  inscription,  the  Holyhead  road  leaves 
us  for  good  to  follow  the  bank  of  our  feeder, 
the  Llugwy ;  and  a  little  beyond  we  bend  to 
the  west  ourselves  to  receive  near  Ponty- 
Pair  its  foaming  waters.  Hard  by  the  con 
fluence  stands  the  village  of  Bettws — who 
knows  notBettwsl — head-quarters  of  tourists, 
artists,  and  amateurs  ever  since  the  days  of 
David  Cox,  and  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  com 
panies  can  do,  the  most  delightful  spot  in  the 
Snowdonian  district.  It  forms  the  gate  of 
that  solid  and  four-cornered  mountain  block 
where  the  lords  of  Snowdon,  last  representa- 
tives of  the  independent  princes  of  Wale^, 
made  theii*  final  stand  in  fierce  despair 
against  the  surging  and  aggressive  Anglo- 
Norman  power.  Here  we  find  ourselves,  in 
fact,  at  the  very  doors  of  Wild  Wales — that 
tiny  mountain  region  which  so  long  retaineil 
its  Ancient  British  independence,  long  after 
Powys  and  Dyfed,  Gwent  and  Morganwg 
had  yielded  to  English  arms  or  to  Norman 
invaders.  For  the  conquest  of  Wales  was 
not,  as  most  people  still  imagine — nay,  read 
in  their  school-books — a  single  act,  consum- 
mated once  for  all  by  Edward  of  England. 
Even  long  before  the  days  of  William  of 
Normandy,  English  kings  had  some  over- 
lordship  over  the  whole  of  Wales.  Three 
Welsh  princes  sat  among  the  crowned  eight 
who  rowed  Eadgar  of  Wessex  down  that 
sacred  stream  of  Celtic  Britain,  the  holy 
Dee.  Shortly  after  the  conquest,  Hugh 
Lupus  made  Flintshire  part  of  his  border 
earldom  of  Chester ;  Bernard  de  Neuf  marche 
won  with  his  own  right  hand  the  lands  of 
Brecknock  j  and  Roger  of  Montgomery  gave 
his  own  name  to  the  conquered  shire  which 
grouped  itself  around  his  robber  keep  at 
Trefaldwyn.  By  the  time  when  Llewelyn 
ap  Gruffydd  strove  once  more  in  a  last 
desperate  rally  to  restore  the  broken  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  nothing  remained  to  the  free 
representatives  of  the  old  native  kingly  stocks 
save  the  mountain  recesses  of  Snowdonia 
itself.  It  was  this,  and  this  only,  that 
Edward  I.  overran  with  his  solid  iron 
English  chivalry. 

Below  Bettws  the  vale  of  Conway  cea.<;es 
to  be  wild,  and  expands  rather  into  an  open, 
park-like  country.  The  walk  to  Uanrwst 
leads  us  past  pleasant  country  seats  and 
wooded  grounds,  very  different  from  the 
bleak  and  barren  upland  through  which  the 
torrent  river  flows  in  its  earlier  reaches. 
Below  that  point,  indeed,  the  stream  is  held 


rally  too  lazy  to  give  a  Welsh  name, 
however  easy,  its  full  complement  of  sylla- 
bles, so  they  have  shortened  it  down  to 
the  meaningless  form  by  which  we  all 
now  best  know  it.  The  Saxon  is  wont  to 
laugh,  indeed,  at  what  he  lovee  to  call 
the  clumsy  and  cumbrous  "Welsh  words  for 
places  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  words 
are  far  less  clumsy  and  cumbrous  than 
liis  own.  Webb  has  not  really  anything  like 
hO  mauy  consonants  in  its  composition  as 
English  ;  it  is  a  vocalized  tongu^  like  Italian 
or  Spanish  ;  and  the  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that 
tinglish  people  won't  take  the  trouhle,  before 


most  patent  principles  of  Cymric  spelling. 
They  bring  up  words  like  Cwm  (pronounced 
Coom)  as  specimens  of  the  genuine  M'elsh 
crack-jaw  ;  and  they  love  to  quote  such  cases 
as  LlansantSraid-glan -Conwy  (all  spelt  in  one 
word,  to  make  it  look  longer),  which  is  really 
by  no  means  more  formidable,  when  reduced 
to  its  constituents,  than  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
or  Stratford-on-Avon.  But  to  call  the  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  plain  Conway  is 
as  absurd  as  if  we  were  to  call  the  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  plain  Tyne  instead  of 
Tynemouth. 

By   whatever  name   we   call   it,   however. 
Conway  town  itself  is  equally  interesting  and 
3q  2 
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equally  beautifuL  It  still  presents  perhaps 
the  best  specimen  yet  remaining  in  Britain 
of  a  mediseval  borough,  begirt  to  this  day 
with  its  thirteenth-century  walls,  and  over- 
looked by  the  towers  of  its  strong  castle- 
fortress.  Even  Telford's  graceful  suspension 
bridge,  in  admirable  harmony  of  tone  and 
plan  with  the  surrounding  buildings,  hardly 
detracts  at  all  from  the  old-world  character 
of  the  familiar  scene ;  nay,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  does  not  even  add  somewhat  to  its 
pic^uresqueness.  As  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  huge  iron  boxes  of  Stephenson's 
tubular  bridge  which  carries  the  London  and 
North- Western  line  across  the  river  on  its 
way'  to  Holyhead.  But  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  with  its  town  and 
castle,  has  hardly  an  equal  perhaps  in  Britain, 
save  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  in  the  equally 
Celtic  Devonian  uplands. 

Yet  to  the  Welshman,  the  towers  of  Con- 
way, beautiful  as  they  are  from  every  point 
of  view,  must  long  have  seemed  a  mere 
badge  of  servitude.  We  forget  too  often  in 
looking  at  these  picturesque  relics  of  the 
lawless  days  how  stem  and  businesslike  they 
must  once  have  appeared,  how  suggestive  of 
none  but  purely  military  and  aggressive  asso- 
ciations. Time  has  softened  the  murderous 
effect  of  keep  and  bastion,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  the  graceful  tinge  of  poetic  medissvalism. 
But  when  Edward  I.  impressed  into  his  ser- 
vice the  unpaid  labour  of  the  conquered 
Welsh  to  raise  his  great  castles  around  the 
disaffected  mountain  land,  he  did  it  with  the 
distinct  and  deliberate  purpose  of  holding  in 
check  for  the  future  all  wild  aspirations  of 
the  native  race  after  Cymric  independence. 
The  great  triangle  formed  by  the  three  strong 
castles  of  Harlech,  Caernarvon,  and  Conway 
(like  the  famous  Austrian  quadrilateral  in 
North  Italy)  was  a  standing  menace  to  the 
national  movement  and  an  effectual  curb 
upon  the  national  desire  to  rise  in  revolt. 
The  three  proud  strongholds  occupy  the  keys 
to  the  three  chief  routes  into  the  heart  of 
Snowdonia.  Harlech  blocks  the  way  by  the 
Vale  of  Festiniog  or  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  : 
Caernarvon  guards  the  bare  ravine  of  Llan- 
beris  :  Conway  frowns  down  upon  the  Bettws 
road  and  stops  the  coast  path  by  Penmaen- 
mawr  and  Bajigor.  Dominated  and  daunted 
by  these  three  imposing  fortresses,  so  vastly 
superior  in  design  and  construction  to  the 
little  tower  keeps  of  her  native  princelings, 
the  mountain  heart  of  Gwynedd  lay  still  for 
centuries,  only  galvanized  for  a  moment  once 
into  spasmodic  life,  during  the  troublous 
times  of  civil  commotion  in  England,  by  the 
adventurous    spirit    of   that    Deeside    chief 


whose  name  Englishmen  travesty  into  Owen 
Glendower. 

Nowhere  is  the  genius  of  Edward's  great 
architect,  Henry  of  Elreton,  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  this  noble  pile  at  Conway. 
Half  castle,  half  palace — for  Edward  meant 
to  be  king  as  well  as  conqueror — it  combined 
the  military  solidity  of  Anglo-Norman  work 
with  the  domestic  magnificence  of  later 
Tudor  mansions.  Its  great  hall,  in  parti- 
cular, must  have  formed,  when  perfect,  one 
of  the  most  regal  and  splendid  reception 
rooms  then  existing  in  any  part  of  England. 
The  remaining  lancet  windows  of  the  royal 
private  apartments,  and  the  beautiful  early- 
decorated  workmanship  of  Queen  Eleanor's 
oratory,  survive  to  show  with  what  royal 
state  Edward  kept  his  court  both  here  and 
at  Caernarvon.  For  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets  as  a 
mere  savage  conqueror — the  *^  ruthless  king  " 
of  Gray's  immortal  calumny.  If  Edward 
repressed  sternly,  he  meant  to  reign  peace- 
ably. The  **  massacre  of  the  bards  "  and  all 
the  other  poetical  rubbish  with  which  Welsh 
legend  has  clouded  the  history  of  the  national 
defeat,  must  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  ex- 
ploded fable.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  when 
once  Llewelyn  and  Dafydd  were  dead, 
Edward's  whole  policy  in  the  Welsh  question 
was  a  policy  of  conciliation.  His  object  was 
to  pacify  and -Anglicize  the  disaffected  up- 
lands, to  make  communications  safe  through 
w^hat  had  once  been  the  stronghold  of  Taffy, 
that  typical  robber  outlaw,  and  to  reorganize 
the  broken  Celtic  community  on  the  familiar 
model  of  the  English  kingdom.  It  was  not 
in  mere  play,  therefore,  that  he  presented  to 
the  Welsh  his  own  eldest  son,  born  by  de- 
liberate arrangement  an  indigenous  Welsh- 
man in  Caernarvon  Castle,  as  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales  of  a  new  and  more  powerful  line, 
or  that  he  built  and  decorated  those  great 
royal  reception  rooms  in  his  Cambrian 
palaces,  where  the  chieftains  of  Gwynedd 
and  the  rude  lords  of  Anglesey  might  for 
the  first  time  see  and  be  duly  impressed  by 
the  splendour  and  the  glitter  of  Anglo- 
Norman  chivalry. 

Viewed  from  this  wider  standpoint,  the 
beautiful  chain-bridge  and  the  ugly  boxes  of 
Stephenson's  iron  monstrosity  are  themselves 
in  a  certain  sort  the  direct  heirs  and  truest 
modem  representatives  of  Edward's  wise  and 
necessary  policy.  So  seen,  they  cease  to  in- 
terfere with  the  unity  of  the  view,  and  merge 
into  one  with  the  great  Plantagenet  design 
of  the  palace-castle.  For  both  these  import- 
ant works,  with  their  still  vaster  and  more 
wonderful  sister  bridges  over  the  Menai  at 
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Bangor,  form  to  thk  day  the  outer  and 
risible  nign  of  that  coalescence  of  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  elements  in  Britain  to  which 
Edward  devoted  all  his  life  and  energy.  The 
first  great  roada  made  by  the  first  great  road- 
makerg  in  England  irere  the  roads  that 
connected  London,  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
with  the  Irish  packets  at  Holyhead ;  and 
both  those  roads,  whether  coastwise  or  in- 
ternal, by  Glan  Ogwen  or  Penmaenmawr, 
led  through  the  wildest  parts  of  Wild  Wales. 
The  greatest  life  task  of  the  greatest  engi- 
neer before  the  railway  pericid — Telford — 


think  that,  ill  as  it  contrasts  in  beauty  with 
the  Flantagenet  turrets,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  symbol  of  that  complete  fellowship 
between  Saxon  and  Celt  in  this  land  of 
Britain  which  forms  the  final  goal  and  ideal 
of  our  national  unity.  (And  lest  anybody 
should  imagine  I  mean  to  imply  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  I  really  am  saying,  I  hasten 
to  confess  the  awful  truth  that  I  am  a  Home 
Ruler !) 

The  vale  of  Conway  (to  leave  politics 
alone)  does  not  stop  abruptly  at  Conway 
town  ;   it  prolongs  itself  seaward  by  gentle 
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was  the  Holyhead  road  :  the  gi-eatest  life 
task  of  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  and 
his  still  abler  son — George  and  Robert 
Stephenson — was  the  iron  line  from  London 
to  Holyhead.  In  those  gigantic  undertakings, 
Celt  and  Saxon  were  united  once  for  all,  and 
the  better  day  of  fraternal  friendship  was 
inaugurated  in  full  sight  of  Edward's 
threatening  castle  towers.  Dr.  Arnold 
loved  to  look  at  the  railway  engine,  snorting 
steam  across  the  midland  acres,  and  think 
that  feudalism  was  dead  for  ever.  It  is 
pleasant  in  like  manner  to  look  even  at 
ijtephenson's    hideous   tubular    bridge,    and 


degrees  far  into  the  shallow  waters  of  Beau- 
maris Bay.  On  either  side  lie  the  wide  tidal 
sand-banks,  formed  of  material  which  the 
river  has  washed  down  from  the  peaks  of 
Snowdon,  Glyder,  and  the  Carnedds,  the 
very  source  from  which,  they  are  derived 
being  often  traceable  in  the  mineralogical 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  grains.  About 
these  sands  the  weird  and  melancholy  Celtic 
fancy  has  woven  a  variation  on  the  common 
mournful  Celtic  legend  of  the  submerged 
country — the  legend  which  meets  us  again 
under  a  hundred  disguises,  in  the  story  of 
Sythenin   in    Cardigan    Bay,    the   floods   of 


Sam  Badrig,  the  lost  land  of  Lyonesse,  and 
the  sunken  city  of  Is  on  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany. Wherever  the  Cymric  Celt  rem&inc, 
there  these  Btories  survive  and  accompany 
him.  Perhaps  they  may  inclose  some  true 
kernel  of  tradition'  about  the  terrific  sub- 
mergence which  undoubtedly  once  took  place 
round  the  coasts  of  the  two  Britains — the 
greater  and  the  less — at  the  period  when  the 
forest-bed  of  post-glacial  date  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  devouring  Atlantic.  It  seems 
more  probable,  however,  and  it  is  certainly 
far  more  comforting  to  believe,  that  that 
vast  earth -movemcut  took  place  so  quietly, 


and  was  spread  over  so  many  peaceful  cen- 
turies, that  it  was  no  more  recognized  by  tbe 
men  who  lived  during  its  gradual  progress 
than  the  slow  and  secular  submergence  of 
Scandinavia— an  inch  at  a  time— is  noticed 
in  our  own  day  by  the  Norwegian  peasant. 
Bather  do  these  stories  refiect  and  embody 
tbe  gloomy  fancy  of  a  conquei«d  people. 
whose  traditions  of  glory  ail  referred  to  ft 
remote  aud  unreal  past,  and  who  felt  in  their 
despair  that  the  very  elements  themselves 
had  wrested  from  them  those  fertile  lands 
which  their  fathers  bad  never  really  owneil 
or  cultivated. 


GLAN  CONWAY. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  local  legend  declares 
that  the  Lavaii  sands — tho  very  name  in 
Welsh  means  Banks  of  I.ameatation — 
represent  the  relics  of  a  rich  lowland 
hundred,  engulfed  by  the  sea  at  oue  wild 
swoop  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
About  a.  fathom  deep,  off  Y  Foel  Llus,  lies  a 
submarine  bank  still  known  as  Llys  Helig, 
or  Helig'e  Palace.  Here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, stood  the  lofty  castle  of  the  Cymric 
lord  who  on-ned  for  miles  ai'ound  the  fertile 
plain  ;  and  Welbh  imagination  still  bees  at 
low  tide  through  the  clear  water  of  the  bay 
the  boundary  stones  ^f  the  ancient  road 
that  passed  from  the  British  stronghold  at 
Rhuddlan  to  the  fortress  of  Treganwy,  now 
equally  overwhelmed  beneath  the  sands  of 
Seamnaris.  It  is  a  httle  unfortunate  for 
the  truth  of  the  tale  that  similar  evidences 
of  historical  verity  are  always  produced  in 
favour  of  Caer  Is  and  all  the  other  Celtic 
buried  cities^and  that  no  Saxon  eye  has 
ever  clearly  beheld  them. 

The  final  limit  of  the  Conway  vale,  as  it 
loses  itself  in  the  broad  expanse  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  is  the  bold  promontory  of 
the  Orm's  Head,  basking  lilce  some  huge 
serpent  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  simile,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one,  for  the  very  name  Orm  is  good  antique 
Xorse  for  a  snake,  like  worm  in  Old  English  ; 
and  the  parallel  case  is  that  of  the  Worm's 
Head  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  gives  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  this  gives  the  Scandinavian 


form,  of  the  primitive  pirate  mariner's  fancy. 
The  original  sense  of  worm  is  snake  or  dragon, 
the  name  earthworm  (to  which  we  now 
restrict  it)  being  of  later  usage ;  and  as 
Wolf  in  Simndinavian  becomes  Ulf ,  so  Worm 
becomes  Orm,  a  frequent  personal  title  of 
the  old  pagan  berserkers.  The  Orm's  Head 
thus  preserves  for  us  the  memory  of  the 
Viking  rovers  who  so  often  devastated  the 
exposed  coast  ;  as  Anglesey  opposite,  the 
Angles'  Ey  or  Island,  preserves  for  us  the 
memory  of  the  first  conquest  of  that  outlying 
isle  by  the  Northumbrian  English  under  the 
heathen  Aethelfrith.  Every  stratum  of 
British  population,  in  fact,  is  still  repre- 
sented, by  blood  or  works,  in  the  vale  of 
Conway.  We  find  there  to  this  day  endless 
mementoes  of  the  earliest  Euskariau  race 
who  preceded  the  Celts ;  of  the  Celts  them- 
selves, both  Gaelic  and  Cymric ;  of  the 
English  and  Saxons  ;  of  tho  N^orsemen  and 
Danes  ;  of  the  Normans  and  Angevins  ;  and 
of  the  final  resulting  ethnical  mixture.  Tlie 
valley  thus  contains  for  us  in  epitome  the 
whole  history  of  Britain,  from  the  Stone  Age 
of  the  cromlechs  and  dolmens  that  crown  the 
hill-tops,  to  the  Iron  Age  of  Stephenson's 
ugly  tubular  boxes  that  span  the  estuary. 
Mr.  Watts's  charming  vignette  engraving 
on  page  853  of  this  article,  gives  us  at  a 
glance,  from  the  pretty  modem  drive  round 
the  Orm's  Head,  all  the  salient  features  of 
this  polyglot  and  many-peopled  mountain 
district. 

Oka  NT  Allen. 
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Imaoination  runs  through  all  [loeti-y  :  the 
poet  conceives  images,  aod  succeeds  as  a  iK>et 
BO  far  as  he  presents  to  his  reader  or  hearei' 
vivid  images  in  worthy  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage. And  iudeei  a  whole  poem  may  be 
an  image.  But  the  word  "imagevy"  we 
commonly  use  in  a  more  limited  tiense,  me 
lag  by  it  the  images  or  pictures  added 
pressly  for  ornament ;  ligurative  dicti 
whether  metaphor,  allegory,  or  comparison. 
And  in  an  epic  poet,  by  hia  imagery,  wi 
derstand  chiefly  those  comparisons  or  aimiles 
with  which  he  adorns  his  narrative. 

In  this  imagery  Homer  is  copious :  the 
Iliad  has  similes  scattered  as  thickly  as  are 
in  any  poet :  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  in  the  twenty-four  books.  Homer 
may  be  termed  the  Father  of  Simile,  being 
certainly  the  earliest  Greek  poet  who  has 
elaborated  the  simile :  and  from  him  in 
matter  or  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nearly  all  poets  have  borrowed.  Hence  his 
imagery  is  oE  peculiar  interest.  Tlie  form  of 
the  Homeric  eimile  is  mostly  the  same  :  "  As 
when  .  .  .  So,"  or  "  As  .  .  .  So,"  most  fre- 
quently ;    sometimes     "  Like  to    .    .    .    So." 


But  if  in  foi-m  there  is  small  variety,  in 
matter  there  is  much.  The  elements  and 
forces  of  nature — winds,  waters,  lire,  storm, 
calm  ;  animals — birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects  ; 
scenes  of  human  life,  warlike,  peaceful, 
public,  private,  even  the  homeliest  employ- 
ments— all  fuiiiish  Homer  with  images. 

In  Homer's  simile  there  is  one  striking 
point  of  likeness,  for  which  the  poet  bos 
chosen  the  illustration  :  then  he  works  out 
the  picture,  to  bring  it  vividly  before  the 
I'eader,  with  details  which  have  little  or  no 
bearing  on  the  thing  illustrated.  "  Homeric 
similes,"  says  Professor  Blackie,  "generally 
indulge  in  painting  out  the  picture  for  the 
pure  imaginative  luxury  of  looking  at  the 
object  in  its  completeness."  The  details  need 
not,  indeed  must  not,  be  pressed  as  simile : 
but  the  addition  of  them,  this  digresaiveness 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  simile. 
As  a  typical  instance  of  this  take  the 
following : — 
"Ev'n  as  the  tempest-laden  sky  o'er  all  the  wide 

earth  lowers 
In  autumn-tide,  when  Zens  supreme  a  furious 

deluge  pours, 
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Angered  at  men,  who  in  their  courts  give  crooketl 

dooms  by  might, 
Regarding  not  the  wrath  of  gods,  and  banish 

forth  the  right ; 
"therefore  their  rivers  in  full  flooil  haste   on 

their  swollen  (Jourse, 
And  lianging  banks  are  torn  and  shorn  by  tlic 

rock-pent  torrent's  force  ; 
Down-plunging  headlong   from   the   hills    the 

myriad  waters  go, 
Then  onward  to  the  deep  dark  sea  in  gathered 

stream  thev  flow 
With  rush  and  roar,  in  farm  and  field  man's 

labours  laving  waste  ; 
So  rushed  and  roared  Troy's  steeds  and  cars 

flving  in  panic  haste." 

lUady  xvi.  384—393. 

There  the  flying  host  is  a  river  in  flood ; 
in  both  is  roar,  rapid  movement,  destruction. 
But  Homer  begins  with  the  rains  that  cause 
the  flood,  nay,  he  even  notes  that  these  come 
from  Heaven's  wrath.  The  streams  rise,  tear 
down  their  banks ;  a  picture  is  given  of  the 
waters  tumbling  from  the  heights — who  that 
has  wandered  in  the  Highlands  has  not  seen 
the  hill-sides  streaked  with  the  foamy  white 
of  countless  rills?  Then  the  strong  stream 
with  deep-toned  roar  seeks  the  sea ;  to  this 
mainly  is  compared  the  tide  of  Trojan  flight. 

Sometimes  indeed  the  simile  is  compound, 
with  more  than  one  point  of  likeness,  as  in 
//.  xL  473,  where  the  Trojans  following 
Ulysses  till  Ajax  comes  to  succour  him,  are 
compared  to  jackals  following  a  wounded 
stag  till  scared  away  by  a  lion.  Yet  even 
here  the  details  cannot  be  pressed  ;  for  the 
lion  devours  the  stag,  whereas  Ajax  saves 
TJlysses.  Pope  well  says,  "  Secure  of  the  main 
likeness  Homer  makes  no  scruple  to  play  with 
the  circumstances. "  In  this  digressive  fulness 
Homer  differs  much  from  Hebrew  poetry ; 
in  which  the  similes  are  generally  short  and 
unadorned.  To  quote  Bishop  Lowth,  "  They 
do  not  of  ten^  enlarge  copiously  a  single  com- 
parison, but  rather  heap  together  several 
comparisons  parallel  or  cognate,  each  one  of 
which  they  give  briefly  and  plainly."  This 
lias  been  shown  elsewhere  by  examples 
{Ifomeric  Similes,  Introduction) ;  also  that  in 
one  point,  the  homeliness  of  some  compari- 
sons, there  is  likeness  between  the  Biblical 
and  Homeric  simUes. 

From  Homer  poets  of  after-time  derived 
much  in  this  kind  ;  some  even  imitating  par- 
ticular similes.  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Virgil, 
and  other  Latins,  supply  abundant  illustra- 
tions. The  great  Italian,  Dante,  is  in  his 
similes  decidedly  Homeric.  Not  that  he  is 
an  imitator  of  special  similes  :  indeed  I  can 
hardly  point  to  one  simile  in  Dante  which 
one  would  call  borrowed  from  Homer;  but 


most  Homeric  he  is  in  the  Greek  poet's 
characteristic  digressiveness.  Take,  e.g., 
this: — 


"  E'en  as  the  river  that  holds  on  its  course 
Unmingled  from  the  mount  of  Vesulo, 
On  the  left  side  of  Apennine,  toward 
The  east,  which  Acquaeheta  hi^^her  up 
They  call,  ere  it  descend  into  the  vale, 
At  Forli  by  that  name  no  longer  known, 
Rebellows  oer  Saint  Benedict,  roU'd  on 
From  the  Alpine  summit  down  a  precipice, 
Where  space  enough  to  lodge  a  thousand  spreads ; 
Thus  downward  from  a  crajgjy  steep  we  found 
That  this  dark  wave  resounded  roarinc  loud." 
Jn/ernoy  c.  xvi.  94.     Gary's  translation. 

Our  English  poets  use  the  simile :  Spenser 
frequently  and  forcibly ;  Milton  with  a  good 
deal  of  Homer's  digressive  manner,  but 
with  original  genius ;  Scott,  Tennyson,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  very  beautifully,  the  latter 
obviously  with  intention  following  Homer's 
style,  as  may  be  seen  notably  in  a  compari- 
son of  Kustum  to  an  eagle  whose  mate  has 
been  slain.  The  simile  is  too  long  to  quote 
here;  readers  of  that  beautiful  poem  of 
Arnold's  will  at  once  recall  it. 

Homer's  similes  may  be  roughly  classed 
thus  : — from  living  creatures,  about  eighty ; 
from  natural  phenomena,  about  sixty  ;  the 
remaining  half- hundred  various,  from  scenes 
and  operations  of  all  kinds,  some  being  of 
the  homeliest.  We  will  take  an  example  or 
two  in  each  kind. 

Of  animals,  the  lion  has  the  lion's  share : 
there  are  twenty-five  lion  similes  in  the 
Iliad :  he  is  described  furious,  hungry,  at- 
tacking, crouching,  springing,  devouring, 
wounded,  at  bay,  guarding  his  cubs — in  every 
position  almost  and  mood  which  one  could 
imagine  for  a  lion.  And  seldom  is  a  line  or 
phrase  repeated ;  always  there  is  something 
new  in  the  details.  Heine  pronounces  of  all 
lion  similes  the  most  elaborate  to  be  that 
where  Achilles  is  the  hero  compared  : — 

"  Against  his  foe  the  son  of  Peleus  rose, 
Ev'n  as  a  lion  of  destroying  might 
"Whom  men  are  fain  to  slay,  and  gather  force, 
The  whole  united  hamlet ;  he  at  first 
Nought  recking  wends  his  way ;  but,  stricken 

soon 
By  some  swift  warrior  youth. with  flying  spear, 
Crouches  self-gathered,  open-mouthed — his  teeth 
All  foam — his  stout  heart  groaning  in  his  breast ; 
And  with  his  tail  his  flanks  and  either  haunch 
He  lashes,  ay,  and  goads  him  to  the  fight ; 
Then,  glaring  wild,  in  fury  straight  he  springs, 
To  slay  some  foeman  haply,  or  himself 
To  perish  as  he  meets  the  foremost  throng." 

Iliad,  XX.  164—173. 
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Virgil  has  a  lion -simile  partly  like  this ;  so 
has  Lucan  ;  and  no  doubt  others.  The  truth- 
fulness of  Homer's  description  will  strike  all. 
But  on  one  line  of  it  the  ScholLon  makes  the 
curious  statement  that  "  the  lion  has  in,  or 
under,  his  tail  a  sharp  prick  or  claw,  with 
which  he  goads  himself  to  fury."  And  this 
myth  seems  to  have  obtained  some  currency. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  some  queries 
about  it  in  the  Natural  History  column  of  a 
paper.  Plainly  Homer  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  such  nonsense :  he  only  describes 
the  tail  movements  common  to  the  lion  and 
others  of  the  feline  tribe.  Pliny  says, 
''Leonum  animi  index  cauda." 

Wild  boars  come  next  to  lions  in  frequency 
of  use  to  picture  Homer's  warriors.  Here 
are  a  pair  : 

"  Forth  bounded  swift  that  warrior  pair  and  fought 
before  the  gate, 

Like  to  wild  boars  who  in  strong  hold  of  moun- 
tain home  await 

Advancing  rout  of  men  and  dogs  ;  with  sidelong 
rush  and  boimd 

They  charge,  and  break  snapt  at  the  roots  the 
copsewood  all  around  ; 

Loud  is  the  din  of  gnashing  tusks,  till  they  by 
spear  be  slain  : 

Such  din  was  heard   as  blows  were  dealt   on 
mailclad  breasts  amain.'' 

xii.  145—151. 

Sometimes  two  beasts  contending  are  de- 
scribed, two  lions,  or  lion  and  boar  (xvi.  756, 
823).  This  sort  of  comparison  is  a  favourite 
with  Spenser,  e.g.  : 

"  As  when  two  tigers  prick'd  with  hunger's  rage 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beast's  fresh 

spoil, 
On  wnich  they  ween  their  famine  to  assuage, 
And  gain  a  feastful  guerdon  of  their  toil ; 
Both  falling  out  do  stir  up  strifeful  broil, 
And  cruel  battle  'twixt  themselves  do  make, 
While  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  soil. 
But  either  'sdains  with  other  to  partake : 
So  cruelly  these  knights  strove  for  that  lady's 

sake." 

Fairy  Queen^  iv.  3.  16. 

But  Homer  knows  well  at  times  in  describ- 
ing scenes  of,  war  to  refresh  with  an  image 
of  peace.  When  contrasting  the  silent  ad- 
vance of  the  Greeks  with  the  clamour  of 
the  Trojans,  he  goes  to  a  sheepfold  for  his 
picture  : 


t( 


Not  so  the  Trojans ;  from  their  host  ascends 
A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends. 
As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumber'd  stand 
In  wealthy  folds  and  wait  the  milker's  hand, 
The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills. 


The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring 

hills : 
Such  clamours  rose  from  various  nations  round, 
Mix'd  was  the  murmur,  and  confus'd  the  sound.*' 

Pope's  Iliad,  bk.  iv.  490. 

The  chief  point  of  likeness  Homer  wishes 
to  bring  out  is  in  the  sound :  the  varied 
tones  of  the  bleating  are  to  illustrate  the 
various  tongues  and  tones  of  the  mixed  nation- 
alities. But  one  also  sees  the  scene ;  count- 
less sheep  assembled  ;  stir  and  movement ; 
bleatings  of  different  pitch — no  two  sheep 
bleat  exactly  the  same — ^with  the  stronger 
contrast  between  the  ewes  and  the  lambs. 
One  is  more  likely  to  see  the  scene  at  a 
shearing  or  washing  in  our  country,  or  at  a 
mustering  of  flocks  on  a  Scotch  hill-side  by 
the  sagacious  collies  under  the  shepherd's 
generalship.  Dante  has  a  beautiful  simile 
to  illustrate  how  the  spirits  in  Purgatory 
came  forward  and  stopped  in  surprise  at  his 
shadow-casting  form :  "  As  the  sheep  issue 
forth  from  their  fold,  by  one,  by  two,  by 
three,  and  the  others  stand  timidly  with 
downcast  eye  and  nose,  and  what  the  foremost 
does,  that  do  the  others,  gathering  behind  her 
if  she  stops,  simple  and  quiet,  nor  know  the 
reason  why  :  so  saw  I  these."  {Purg.  iii.  79.) 

Oxen's  labour  in  a  peaceful  field  is  taken 
to  present  an  image  of  two  heroes  side  by 
side  mo\'ing  through  the  battle  : 

"  Now  side  by  side,  with  like  unweary'd  care, 
Each  Ajax  labour'd  thro'  the  field  of  war. 
So  when  two  lordly  bulls  with  equal  toil. 
Force  the  bright  plowshare  thro'  tne  fallow  soil, 
Join'd  to  one  yoke,  the  stubborn  earth  they  tear, 
And  trace  large  furrows  with  the  spining  share ; 
O'er  their  huge  limbs  the  foam   descends  in 

snow, 
And  streams  of  sweat  down  their  sow'r  fore- 
heads flow." 

Pope's  Iliad,  xiiL  880. 

A  humble  beast  may  contribute  a  picture. 
Ajax  retiring  slowly  is  compared  to  an  ass  : 

'^  And  as  an  ass  beside  a  cornfield  driven 
Forces  his  boyish  guides  (dull  brute  on  whom 
Stout  cudgels  have  been  broken  not  a  few), 
And  entering  crops  the  tall  com,  while  with 

sticks 
The  urchins  smite  him,  but  their  strength  is 

naught ; 
And  haiSly  when  he  now  has  browsed  his  fill  ^ 
Drive  they  him  out :  so  on  great  Ajax  then  — ~ 

xi.  558— 56a 

Pope  will  not  have  ''ass"  in  his  verse 
but— 

*'  The  slow  beast  with  heavy  strength  endued." 
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Bird  similes  are  numerous.  Foi-  gods  and 
goddesses,  nnd  warriors,  eiigles  and  huwks  are 
the  favourite  birds — swift,  swooping  down, 
keen-sighted.  Achilles  in  pursuit  of  Hector 
is  such  a  bird  : 

"  And  OS  the  moimtain  falcon,  swiftest  he 
Of  fowls  tlint  lly,  o'ertakes  with  easy  swoop 
The  trembling  dove — who  sidelong  shuns  the 

But  he  shrill -screaming  follows  hard  behind, 
With  frequent  dash,  and  longs  to   clutch   his 
prey: 


illustrate  the  host  in  stir  and  tumult  before 
they  got  iuto  order  : 

''  As  flocks  of  fowl,  of  long-necked  swans  of  wild 

jieese  or  of  cranes, 
Beside  Cnvster's  spreading  Hood  upon  the  Asian 

plains, 
Now  to  and  fro  on  flappin;;  wings  ore  home  in 

joyous  fli^lit, 
Now  clamouring  loud  in  shifting  ranks  upon 

the  mead  alight, 
All  stirand  chattering  :  so  tlie  troops  from  inany 

a  ship  and  tent 
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So  in  hot  haste  beneolh  the  wall  of  Troy 
Straight  on  Achillea  flew  and  Hector  fled." 
ssii.  130—1-14. 


Starlings  and  daws  clamoi-ous  but  cowardly 
round  a  falcon  are  well  described  in  xvii. 
755.  Of  starlings  Dante  draws  a  forcible 
picture : 

■'  Ev*!!  as  the  starlings  borne  thro'  wintry  heaven 
On  myriad  wings  an  ample  army  move, 
So  by  the  gust  tliese  evil  spirits  driven 
Swept  round,  on  right,  on  left,  below,  above. ' 
Ifi/emo,  V.  40. 


Forth  to  Scamander's  level  mead  in  streaming 
thousands  went.'' 

ii.  459—64. 

Nor  does  our  poet  despise  insects  on 
occasion :  the  wasps'  courage  when  their 
nest  is  attacked  is  noticed  in  xii.  167,  xvii. 
259.  Flies  swarming  round  cattle-sheds  at 
milking  time  supply  an  image  (ii.  469,  xvii. 
641).  And  the  very  first  simile  in  Homer 
deals  with  bees  ; 

'■  Ab  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees. 
Rolling    and    black'niug,    swarms    succeeding 


A  gathering  of  water-fowl  is  well  u.sed  to        With  deeper 
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Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embod^d  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
So  from  the  tents  and  ships,"  etc. 

Pope's  Iliad,  ii  110. 

While  admiring  the  force  and  spirit  of 
Pope,  one  may  observe  that  "  the  shepherd" 
comes  in  rather  needlessly  to  divert  us  from 
the  main  thing,  the  swarming  bees,  that  the 
'' deeper  murmurs,"  etc.  are  an  addition, 
while  the  clustering  round  the  flowers  finds 
scant  place.  Pope's  criticisms  in  his  note  on 
this  simile  are  very  just :  '^  the  vast  number 
of  the  troops  is  expressed  in  the  swarms, 
their  tumultuous  manner  of  issuing  out  of 
the  ships,  and  the  perpetual  egression  which 
seem'd  without  end,  are  imag'd  in  the  bees 
pouring  out  of  the  rock,  and  lastly,  their 
dispersion  over  all  the  shore  in  their  descent 
upon  the  flowers  in  the  vales." 

Besides  flesh  and  fowl  the  curious  will  find 
fish  in  Homer*8  similes ;  a  man  pulled  out  like 
a  fish,  another  taken  off  his  feet  and  flung  like 
a  fiish  leaping  from  the  water,  men  scurrying 
away  to  shelter  like  small  fry  from  a  large 
fishu  But  we  must  pass  on  to  Homer's 
images  from  inanimate  nature. 

The  sea  claims  the  first  place ;  its  heaving, 
its  roar,  its  restlessness,  endless  waves, 
raging  speed,  overwhelming  force,  are  called 
in  to  image  the  din,  confusion,  onset,  flight, 
of  battle.  Also  to  illustrate  the  surging 
heads  of  a  multitude,  and  wavering  doubtful- 
ness of  mind.  A  characteristic  example  is 
where  the  Greeks  first  move  to  battle  : 

*'  As  waves  on  waves  by  west  wind  stirred  their 

endless  onset  urge 
Along  a  sounding  shore  ; — Far  out  at  first  the 

crested  surge 
Flecks  all  the  sea,  then  with  loud  roar  upon  tlie 

hard  beach  breaks, 
And  concave  towers  round  rocky  points,  spitting 

salt  foamy  flakes — 
So  now,  square  following  fast  on  square,  without 

or  pause  or  end. 
The  thousands  of  the  Danaan  host  to  war's 

encounter  wend." 

iv.  422—428. 

We  find  the  sea  used  to  picture  mental 
emotion  : 

"And  as  two  winds  from  north  and  west  sore 
vex  the  fishful  deep. 
That  blow  from  Thrace  with  sudden  gust  and 

o'er  the  waters  sweep  : 
The  black  waves  crowding  rear  their  crests, 

thick  tangle  strews  the  shore  ; 
So  in    their  bosoms  sway'd  their  souls  with 
tribulation  sore." 

ix.  4—8. 


There  is  something  of  a  resemblance 
between  this  and  Isaiah  Ivii.  20.  *'The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 

We  have  a  fine  comparison  in  xv«  617  of 
the  Greeks  resisting  Hector's  charge  as  a 
rock  does  the  sea,  and  of  Hector  to  the  wave 
that  overwhelms  a  ship ;  we  will  but  give  the 
first  part : 

"  Ev'n  as  a  rock 
That  sheer  and  high  from  out  the  hoary  sea 
Abides  the  rapid  rush  of  whistling  winds 
And  swelling  waves  that  dash  agamst  his  base." 

IV.  618—622. 

Imitations  or  resemblances  may  be  found  in 
Virgil,  Milton,  Scott,  and  some  forcible  lines 
in  Shakspeare  {Hen,  V.)  where  the  king  bids 
his  men  to  *'  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect," 
and 

"  Let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfiilly  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erwhelm  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
SwilM  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.'' 

Of  rivers  one  notable  example  has  already 
been  given  to  illustrate  Homer's  digressive- 
ness  :  here  is  another,  short  but  forcible,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  hosts  : 

"  As  rivers  twain,  that  flooded  rush  each  from  his 
mountain  height, 
Where  glen  meets  glen  their  watery   weight 

from  miffhty  wells  unite 
Within  one  chasm  ;  whose  throbbing  beat  afar 

the  shepherds  hear 
Roaming  the  hills :  so  met  the  hosts  with  rush 
and  din  and  fear.' 

iv.  452—456. 

The  leading  poinc,  that  it  is  a  confluence 
at  a  "  glen-juncture  "  (/Atcryayiccca))  is  missed 
in  Pope's  translation,  where  the  torrents 
"pour'd  along  the  plain  rush  through  a 
thousand  channels  to  the  main."  Nor  need 
the  shepherd  who  hears  the  intermittent 
beating  sound  of  the  waters  in  the  rock-bound 
seething  pool  where  they  join,  be  "trem- 
bling : "  it  will  not  harm  him  or  his  sheep. 
Scott  has  well  put  this :  his  Highlanders, 
"  met  as  torrents  from  the  height  in  Highland 
dales  their  streams  unite." 

We  pass  now  to  another  element,  fire  j  its 
devastation  of  forest,  of  city,  its  roar,  its 
blaze  seen  afar.  One  short  example  shall 
suffice ;  it  is  in  a  passage  where  (contrary  to 
Homeric  use)  several  briefly  pictured  images 
come  together,  and  the  form  of  comparison 
is  exceptional  : 

"  Less  loud  the  sea- wave  landwards  sped  breaks 
thundering  on  the  shore  : 
Less  loud  in  glen,  when  forests  bum,  the  raging 
fire  doth  roar ; 
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Less  loud  the  wind  in  noisiest  ire  the  tall  green 

oaka  doth  fret ; 
Than  battle-cry  of  Troj-  and  Greece  as  with 

dread  shout  they  met." 

No  poet  is  insensible  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  clouds,  storm,  calm.  Homer 
uses  theee  effectively.  There  is  a  mist,  rather 
diffusely  rendered  by  Pope  : 

"Thus  from  his  shaggy  wings  when  Notua  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain  heads. 
Swift  gliding  mista  the  dnaky  fields  invade. 
To  thieves  more  grateful   than   the   midnight 


Wliile  scarce   the   awains  their  feeding   flocks 

8ur\-ey 
Lost  and  confus'd  amidst  the  thicben'd  day  : 
So  wrapt  in  gath'ring  diiat  the  Grecian  train, 
A  movmg  cloud,  swept  on,  and  hid  the  plain.'' 
Pope's  Iliad,  iii.  SO. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  suita- 
ble similes  for  the  artist.  Too  much  may  be 
made  of  the  "swains"  and  "sheep;"  the 
latter  do  not  appear  in  Homer,  and  "the 
eye  can  only  see  as  tar  as  a  stone  can  be 
thrown."  Imagination  however  in  the  reader 
Rin  picture  well  such  mist  on  the  mountain. 
Clouds  supply  a  good  imago  in  v.  522,  where 
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the  steady  unbroken  lines  of  the  Greek  army 
are  compared  to  "  the  clouds  that  in  breath- 
less calm  stand  motionless  on  the  mountain 
heights."  On  this  passage  Pope  has  an 
excellent  note,  describing  this  appearance  in 
a  mountainous  country  of  "  vapours  stretched 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  the  clouded 
parts  above  being  terminated  and  distinguished 
from  the  clear  parts  below  by  a  strait  line 
running  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  extend.  Pope  here  (and  elsewhere 
in  his  notes)  shows  himself  a  good  observer 
of  Nature,  though  his  descriptions  of  her  in 
his  verse  are  often  marr'd  by  urban  con- 
ventionalities. 

Of  storms  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
one,  a  snowstorm  : 

'*As  on  a  winter's  day  fast  fall  the  thickening 

flakes  of  snow, 
When  Zeus  all- wise  bestirretli  him  and  will  to 

mortals  show 
His  feathery  shafts  ; — He  lulls  the  winds,  and 

ever  pours  amain, 
Till  mountain  heights  and  jutting  bluffs  are 

veil'd,  and  dovery  plain 
And  tilth  of  man  ;  and  of  the  seas  o'erspread  are 

beach  and  bay. 
Till  that  the  lapping  wave  alone  the  frosty  fringe 

doth  stay ; 
All  else  by  stress  of  heavy  storm  is  wrapp'd  in 

mantle  white — 
So  fast  and  thick  from  either  host  of  stones  the 

double  flight." 

xii.  278—287. 

Readers  of  Dante  will  recall 

**  Sovra  tutto  il  sabbion  d'un  cader  lento 
Piovean  di  fuoco  dilatate  falde 
Come  di  neve  in  alpe  senza  vento.'* 

Inferno^  xiv.  28.     Cp.  also  Ecclus.  xliii.  17. 

Lightning,  rainbow,  falling  stars,  stars,  and 
moon,  and  many  more  elemental  phenomena 
are  noticed :  also  trees,  rocks,  falling  stones. 

But  besides  making  natural  phenomena 
contribute  pictures.  Homer  illustrates  from 
scenes  of  human  life,  operations  of  agi'iculture, 
of  art.  When  Athene  diverts  Pandarus' 
arrow  from  Menelaus,  the  watchful  care  and 
the  ease  with  which  she  does  it  suggest 
this : 

"  So  from  her  babe  when  slumber  seals  his  eye, 
The  watchful  mother  wafts  th*  envenom'd  fly." 

Pope's  Iliad,  iv.  160. 

And  immediately  afterwards  Menelaus' 
wound  is  thus  imaged  : 

**  As  ivory  stained  with  crimson — woman's  work 
Of  Caria  or  Mteonia,  wrought  to  deck 
The  cheek  of  steeds,  which  in  a  chamber  stored 
Charioted  knights  full  many  pray  to  wear, 
But  for  some  king  it  lies,  a  double  pride, 


The  steed's  adorning,  and  the  driver's  boast — 
Such,  Menelaus,  stained  with  blood  were  seen 
Thy  goodly  thighs,  thy  knees,  and  ankles  fair." 

iv.  141—147. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  an  elaborate  imitation 
of  this  in  Sohrah  and  Bustum.  Shakspeare 
says 

**  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood.-' 

Macbeth,  act.  iL  scene  3. 

A  curious  simile  is  the  following,  when 
Achilles  pursues  Hector : 

*'  And  as  in  dreams  one  oft  pursues  in  vain, 
No  further  flies  the  fleer,  no  nearer  comes 
The  follower  in  the  race,  so  could  not  here 
The  one  o'ertake,  the  other  scape  his  foe.'' 

xxiL  199—201. 

An  arrow  rebounds  from  armour  ''  as  beans 
leap  from  a  winnowing  fan,"  a  fight  is  as 
even  ''as  the  scales  in  a  balance."  Bodies 
are  trodden  down  "as  the  oxen  tread  the 
grain  in  threshing."  "As  milk  is  curdled 
and  clotted,  so  is  a  wound  staunched."  Men 
stand  close-wedged  "  as  the  stones  in  a  wall." 
Two  wrestlers  leaning  and  straining  agaiubt 
each  other  are  "  as  the  sloping  rafters  of  a 
house."  Except  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  9f 
the  Bible,  there  are  no  homely  imager  like 
Homer's  and,  we  must  add,  Dante's  ;  for  the 
great  I^lorentine  is  remarkable  for  them.  In 
him  a  man  with  bent  back  "  makes  of  himself 
the  middle  arch  of  a  bridge;"  the  spirits 
looking  at  Dante  and  Virgil,  "  sharpened 
their  sight  towards  us  as  keenly  as  does  an 
old  tailor  at  his  needle's  eye  : "  the  sinners 
in  the  boiling  lake  line  the  shore,  "  as  frogs 
at  the  brink  of  a  ditch  stand  with  only  their 
jaws  out."  Such  comparisons  are  indee*! 
in  Dante  very  numerous.  But  Homer  s 
imagery  is  our  subject,  and,  besides  what  has 
been  given,  we  may  name  irrigation,  land- 
measuring,  hide-curing,  wood-cutting,  fishing, 
hunting,  quoit-throwing  as  contributing 
images ;  nor  is  this  list  exhaustive.  Enough 
however  has  been  written,  we  hope,  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Homer's  fertility  and 
force  in  this  kind  of  ornament. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  what  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  that  these  similes  fairly 
homogeneous  throughout  all  the  books  of  the 
Iliad  and  coming  naturally  in  their  place, 
not  like  interpolations,  seem  to  point  to  one 
mind  as  conceiving  the  whole  poem.  What- 
ever was  his  exact  date,  and  however  he  may 
have  used  pre-existing  material,  and  have 
been  himself  added  to,  the  Hiad  (and  indeed, 
as  I  believe,  the  Odyssey)  is  from  one 
Homer. 

W.  C.   Greek. 
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would  revenge  themselves  more  effectually. 
HiK  disordered  imagination  saw  horrible 
visions.  San  Giacinto  migbt  lay  n  trap  for 
him,  might  simply  come  at  dead  of  night  and 
take  him  from  hia  room  to  some  deep  vault 
betieatli  the  palace.  What  could  he  do 
against  sui-h  a  giant  1  He  fiincied  himself 
before  a.  secret  tribunal  in  the  midst  of 
which  towered  San  Giacinto's  colossal  figure. 
He  could  hear  the  deep  voice  he  dreaded 
pronouncing  his  doom.  He  was  to  be  torn 
to  shreds  piecemeal,  burnt  by  a  slow  fire, 
flayed  alive  by  those  enormous  hands.  There 
was  no  conceivable  horror  of  toi'ture  that 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  him  at  such  times. 
It  is  true  that  when  he  went  to  bed  at 
night  he  was  generally  either  so  stupefied  by 
opium  or  so  intosieated  with  strong  drink 
that  he  forgot  even  to  lock  his  door.  But 
during  the  day  be  was  seldom  bo  far  under 
the  power  of  either  as  not  to  su&er  from 
his  own  hideous  imaginings.  One  day,  as  he 
dragged  his  slow  pace  along  a  narrow  street 
near  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  his  eyes  were 
arrested  by  an  armourer's  window.  It  sud- 
denly struck  liim  that  he  had  no  weapon  of 
defence  in  case  San  Giacinto  or  his  agents 
came  upon  him  unawares.  And  yet  a  bullet 
well  placed  would  make  an  end  even  of  such 
a.  Hercules  as  the  man  he  feared.  He  paused 
and  looked  anxiously  up  and  down  the  street. 
It  was  a  dark  day  and  a  fine  rain  was  fall* 
ing.  There  was  nobody  about  wlio  could 
recognise  him,  and  he  might  not  have  another 
such  opportunity  of  providing  himself  un- 
observed with  what  he  wanted.  He  entered 
the  shop  and  bought  himself  a  revolver. 
The  man  showed  him  how  to  load  it,  and 
sold  him  a  box  of  cartridges.  He  dropped 
the  firearm  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his 
coat,  and  Kmiled  as  he  felt  how  comfortably 
it  balanced  the  bottle  he  carried  in  the  other. 
Then  he  slunk  out  of  the  shop  and  pureued 
his  walk. 
F.  Marion  Crawford. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

IRNOLDO  MESCHINI  was 
not,  perhaps,  insane  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
'  would  probably  have  re- 
,  covered  the  normal  hal- 
M  of  his  faculties  if 
be  could  have  been  kept 
from  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants, and  if  be  could  have  been  relieved 
from  the  distracting  fear  of  dLscovery  which 
tormented  him  when  he  was  not  under 
the  inflaance  of  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  latter  condition  was  impossible,  and 
it  was  the  extremity  of  his  terror  which 
almost  forced  him  to  keep  hie  brain  in  a 
clouded  state.  -  People  have  been  driven 
mad  by  sudden  fright,  and  have  gradually 
lost  their  intellect  through  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  a  fear  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  A  man  who  is  perpetually  producing 
an  unnatural  state  of  his  mind  by  swallowing 
doses  of  brandy  and  opium  may  not  be 
insane  in  theory  ;  in  actual  fact,  he  may  be 
a  dangerous  madman.  As  one  day  followed 
another,  Mescbini  found  it  more  and  more 
impossible  to  exist  without  his  two  com- 
forters. The  least  approach  to  lucidity  made 
him  almost  frantic.  He  fancied  every  man 
a  spy,  every  indifferent  glance  a  look  full  of 
meaning.  Before  long  the  belief  took  posses- 
sion of  him  that  be  was  to  be  mode  the 
victim  of  some  horrible  private  vengeance, 
San  Giacinto  was  not  the  man,  he  thought, 
to  be  contented  with  sending  him  to  the 
galleys  for  life.  Few  murderers  were  ex- 
ecuted in  those  days,  and  it  would  be  a  small  - 
satisfaction  to  the  Montevarchi  to  know  that 
Amoldo  had  merely  been  transferred  from 
his  study  of  the  library  catalogue  to  the 
breaking  of  stones  with  a  chain  gang  at 
Civitavecchia.  It  was  more  likely  that  they 
*  Copyright  1888  by 
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The  idea  of  making  capital  out  of  the 
original  deeds  concerning  the  Saracinesca, 
which  had  presented  itself  to  him  soon  after 
the  murder,  recurred  frequently  to  his  mind ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
elaborate  it,  and  promised  himself  to  attend 
to  the  matter  when  he  was  better.  For  he 
fancied  that  he  was  ill  and  that  his  state 
would  soon  begin  to  improve.  To  go  to  San 
Giacinto  now  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  climb  the 
cross  on  the  summit  of  St.  Peter's,  with  his 
shaken  nerves  and  trembling  limbs,  than  to 
face  the  man  who  inspired  in  him  such  untold 
dread.  He  could,  of  course,  take  the  alter- 
native which  was  open  to  him,  and  go  to  old 
Saracinesca.  Indeed,  there  were  moments 
when  he  could  almost  have  screwed  his  cour- 
age to  the  point  of  making  such  an  attempt, 
but  his  natural  prudence  made  him  draw 
back  from  an  interview  in  which  he  must 
incur  a  desperate  risk  unless  he  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  faculties.  To  write  what 
he  had  to  say  would  be  merely  to  give  a 
weapon  against  himself,  since  he  could  not 
treat  the  matter  by  letter  without  acknow- 
ledging his  share  in  the  forgeries.  The  only 
way  to  accomplish  his  piu-pose  would  be  to 
extract  a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  from 
Saracinesca,  together  with  a  guarantee  for 
his  own  safety,  and  to  obtain  these  conditions 
would  need  all  the  diplomacy  he  possessed. 
Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  no  experience  of  prac- 
tical blackmailing,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to 
compose  his  speeches  beforehand  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  with  the  wisest  forethought. 
For  the  present,  such  work  was  beyond  his 
power,  but  when  he  was  half  drunk  he  loved 
to  look  at  the  ancient  parchments  and  build 
golden  palaces  in  the  future.  When  he  was 
strong  again,  and  calm,  he  would  realise  all 
his  dreams,  and  that  time,  he  felt  sure,  could 
not  be  far  removed. 

Nevertheless  the  days  succeeded  each  other 
with  appalling  swiftness,  and  nothing  was 
done.  By  imperceptible  degrees  his  horror 
of  San  Giacinto  began  to  invade  his  mind 
even  when  it  was  most  deadened  by  drink. 
So  long  as  an  idea  is  new  and  has  not  really 
become  a  habit  of  the  brain,  brandy  will 
drive  it  away,  but  the  moment  must  inevit- 
ably come  when  the  stimulant  loses  its  power 
to  obscure  the  memory  of  the  thing  dreaded. 
Opium  will  do  it  more  effectually,  but  even 
that  does  not  continue  to  act  for  ever.  The 
time  comes  when  the  predominant  thought  of 
the  waking  hours  reproduces  itself  during  the 
artificial  sleep  with  fearful  force,  so  that  the 
mind  at  last  obtains  no  rest  at  all.  That  is 
the  dangerous   period   preceding  the  decay 


and  total  collapse  of  the  intellect  under  what 
is  commonly  called  the  fixed  idea.  In  certain 
conditions  of  mind,  and  notably  with  crimi- 
nals who  fear  discovery,  the  effects  of  opium 
change  very  quickly ;  the  downward  steps 
through  which  it  would  take  months  for  an 
ordinary  individual  to  pass  are  descended 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  end  is  a 
thousand  times  more  horrible.  Meschini 
could  not  have  taken  the  doses  which  a  con- 
firmed opium-eater  swallows  with  indifference, 
but  the  result  produced  was  far  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  narcotic  he 
consumed.  Before  the  week  which  followed 
the  deed  was  ended,  he  began  to  see  visions 
when  he  was  apparently  awake.  Shapeless, 
slimy  things  crawled  about  the  floor  of  his 
room,  upon  his  table,  even  upon  the  sheets  of 
his  bed.  Dark  shadows  confronted  him,  and 
changed  their  outlines  unexpectedly.  Forms 
rose  out  of  the  earth  at  his  feet  and  towered 
all  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  room,  taking  the 
appearance  of  San  Giacinto  and  vanishing 
suddenly  into  the  air.  The  things  he  saw 
came  like  instantaneous  flashes  from  another 
and  even  more  terrible  world,  disappearing 
at  first  so  quickly  as  to  make  him  believe 
them  only  the  effects  of  the  light  and 
darkness,  like  the  ghost  he  had  seen  in  his 
coat.  In  the  beginning  there  was  scarcely 
anything  alarming  in  them,  but  as  he  started 
whenever  they  came,  he  generally  took  them 
as  a  warning  that  he  needed  more  brandy 
to  keep  him  up.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  however,  these  visions  assumed  more 
awful  proportions,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  escape  from  them  except  in  absolute  stupor. 
It  would  have  been  clear  to  any  one  that  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  There 
was  scarcely  an  hour  in  which  he  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  doing,  and  if  his  strange 
behaviour  escaped  observation  this  was  duo 
to  his  solitary  way  of  living.  He  did  not 
keep  away  from  the  palace  during  the  whole 
day,  from  a  vague  idea  that  his  alienee  might 
be  thought  suspicious.  He  spent  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  library,  doing  no- 
thing, although  he  carefully  spread  out  a 
number  of  books  before  him  and  dipped  his 
pen  into  the  ink  from  time  to  time,  stupidly, 
mechanically,  as  though  his  fingers  could  not 
forget  the  habit  so  long  familiar  to  them. 
His  eyes,  which  had  formerly  been  unusually 
bright,  had  grown  dull  and  almost  bleared, 
though  they  glanced  at  times  very  quickly 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  That 
was  when  he  saw  strange  things  moving  in 
the  vast  hall,  between  him  and  the  bookcases. 
When  they  had  disappeared,  his  glassy  look 
returned,  so  that  his  eyeballs  seemed  merely 
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to  reflect  the  light,  as  inanimate  objects  do, 
without  absorbing  it,  and  conveying  it  to 
the  seat  of  vision.  His  face  grew  daily 
more  thin, and  ghastly.  It  was  by  force 
of  custom  that  he  stayed  so  long  in  the 
place  where  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life. 
The  intervals  of  semi-lucidity  seemed  terribly 
long,  though  they  were  in  reality  short 
enough,  and  the  effort  to  engage  his  attention 
in  work  helped  him  to  live  thi-ough  them. 
He  had  never  gone  down  to  the  apartments 
where  the  family  lived,  since  he  had  knelt 
before  the  catafalque  on  the  day  after  the 
murder.  Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  go  there,  and  no  one  noticed  his 
absence.  He  was  a  very  insignificant  person 
in  the  palace.  As  for  any  one  coming  to  find 
him  among  the  books,  nothing  seemed  more 
improbable.  The  library  was  swept  out  in 
the  early  morning  and  no  one  entered  it  again 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  never 
went  out  into  the  corridor,  now,  but  left  his 
coat  upon  a  chair  near  him,  when  he  remem- 
bered to  bring  it.  As  a  sort  of  precautionary 
measure  against  fear,  he  locked  the  door 
which  opened  upon  the  passage  when  he  came 
in  the  moi-ning,  unlocking  it  again  when  he 
went  away  in  order  that  the  servant  who  did 
the  sweeping  might  be  able  to  get  in. 

The  Princess  Montevarchi  was  still  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  Fatistina  had  not  been  willing 
to  leave  her.  San  Giacinto  and  Flavia  were 
not  living  in  the  house,  but  they  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  there,  because  San  Giacinto  had 
ideas  of  his  own  about  duty,  to  which  his 
wife  was  obliged  to  submit  even  if  she  did 
not  like  them.  Faustina  was  neither  nervous 
nor  afraid  of  solitude,  and  was  by  no  means 
in  need  of  her  sister's  company,  so  that  when 
the  two  were  together  their  conversation  was 
not  always  of  the  most  affectionate  kind. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  young  girl 
tried  to  be  alone  as  much  as  possible  when 
she  was  not  at  her  mother's  bedside.  One 
day,  having  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  she 
grew  desperate.  It  was  very  hard  not  to 
think  of  Anastase,  when  she  was  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  room,  with  no  occupation  to 
direct  her  mind.  A  week  eai'lier  she  had 
been  only  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  dreaming  away  the  short  afternoon  un- 
disturbed, letting  her  girlish  thoughts  wander 
among  the  rose  gardens  of  the  future  with 
the  image  of  the  man  she  loved  so  dearly, 
and  who  was  yet  so  far  removed  from  her. 
Now  she  could  not  think  of  him  without  re- 
flecting that  her  father's  death  had  removed 
one  very  great  obstacle  to  her  marriage.  She 
was  by  no  means  of  a  very  devout  or  saintly 
character,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  a 


great  deal  of  what  is  called  heart,  and  to  be 
heartless  seemed  to  her  almost  worse  than  to 
be  bad.  In  excuse  of  such  very  untheological 
doctrines  it  must  be  allowed  that  her  ideas 
concerning  wickedness  in  general  were  very 
limited  indeed,  if  not  altogether  childish  in 
their  extreme  simplicity.  It  is  certain,  how< 
ever,  that  she  would  have  thought  it  far  less 
wrong  to  run  away  with  Gouache  in  spite  of 
her  family  than  to  entertain  any  thought 
which  could  place  her  father's  tragic  death 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  advantage.  If  she 
had  nothing  to  do  she  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Anastase,  and  if  she  thought  of  him,  she 
could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  far  easier  for  her  to  marry  him,  now  that 
the  old  prince  was  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some 
occupation. 

At  first  she  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
house  until  she  was  struck,  almost  for  the 
fii'st  time,  by  the  antiquated  stiffness  of  the 
arrangement,  and  began  t6  ask  herself 
whether  it  would  be  respectful  to  the  memory 
of  her  father  and  to  her  mother  to  try  and 
make  a  few  changes.  Corona's  home  was 
very  different.  She  would  like  to  take  that 
for  a  model.  But  one  or  two  attempts 
showed  her  the  magnitude  of  the  task  she 
had  undei-taken.  She  was  ashamed  to  call 
the  servants  to  help  her — it  would  look  as 
though  there  were  to  be  a  reception  in  the 
house.  Her  ideas  of  what  could  take  place 
in  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi  did  not  go 
beyond  that  staid  form  of  diversion.  She 
was  ashamed  however,  and  reflected,  besides, . 
that  she  was  only  the  youngest  of  the  family 
and  had  no  right  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  improvements.  The  time  hung 
very  heavily  upon  her  hands.  She  tried  to 
teach  herself  something  about  painting  by 
looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  spend-  - 
ing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  with 
conscientious  assiduity.  But  this  did  not 
succeed  either.  The  men  in  the  pictures  all 
took  the  shape  of  Monsieur  Grouache  in  his 
smartest  uniform  and  the  women  all  looked 
disagreeably  like  Flavia.  Then  she  thought 
of  the  library,  which  was  the  only  place  of 
importance  in  the  house  which  she  had  not 
lately  visited.  She  hesitated  a  moment  only, 
considering  how  she  could  best  reach  it  with- 
out passing  through  the  study,  and  without 
going  up  the  grand  staircase  to  the  outer 
door.  A  very  little  reflection  showed  her 
that  she  could  get  into  the  corridor  from 
a  passage  near  her  own  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  great 
hall,  trying  to  turn  the  heavy  carved  brass 
handle  of  the  latch.     To  her  surprise  she 
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could  not  open  the  door,  which  was  evidently 
fastened  from  within.  Then  as  she  shook  it 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  would  hear  her,  a 
strange  cry  reached  her  ears,  like  that  of  a 
startled  animal,  accompanied  by  the  shuflfling 
of  feet.  She  remembered  Meschini's  walk, 
and  understood  that  it  w^as  he. 

"  Please  let  me  in !  "  she  called  out  in  her 
clear  young  voice,  that  echoed  back  to  her 
from  the  vaulted  chamber. 

Again  she  heard  the  shuffling  footsteps, 
which  this  time  came  towards  her,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  the  door  opened  and  the 
librarian's  ghastly  face  was  close  before  her. 
She  drew  back  a  little.  She  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  so  ugly,  she  thought,  or  perhaps 
she  would  not  have  cared  to  see  him.  It 
would  have  been  foolish,  moreover,  to  go 
away  after  coming  thus  far. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  library,"  she  said 
quietly,  after  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 
**  Will  you  show  it  to  me  f " 

"Favorisca,  Excellency,"  replied  Meschini 
in  a  broken  voice.  He  had  been  frightened 
by  the  noise  at  the  door,  and  the  contortion 
of  his  face  as  he  tried  to  smile  was  hideous  to 
see.  He  bowed  low  however  and  closed  the 
door  after  she  had  entered.  Scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  did,  he  shuffled  along  by  her 
side  while  she  looked  about  the  library, 
gazing  at  the  long  rows  of  books,  bound  all 
alike,  that  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  many 
of  the  shelves.  The  place  was  new  to  her, 
for  she  had  not  been  in  it  more  than  two  or 
three  times  in  her  life,  and  she  felt  a  sort  of 
unexplained  awe  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
thousands  of  volumes  of  so  much  written 
and  printed  wisdom  which  she  could  never 
hope  to  understand.  She  had  come  with  a 
vague  idea  that  she  should  find  something  to 
read  that  should  be  different  from  the  novels 
she  was  not  allowed  to  touch.  She  realized 
all  at  once  that  she  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  written  in  all  the  centuries  whose 
literature  was  represented  in  the  vast  collec- 
tion. She  hardly  knew  the  names  of  twenty 
books  out  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  that 
the  world  contained.  But  she  could  ask 
Meschini.  She  looked  at  him  again,  and  his 
face  repelled  her.  Nevertheless,  she  was  too 
kindhearted  not  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  lonely  man  whom  she  had  so  rarely 
seen,  but  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  her  father's  household. 

"  You  have  spent  your  life  here,  have  you 
not  1 "  she  asked,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something. 

"Nearly  thirty  years  of  it,"  answered 
Meschini  in  a  muffled  voice.  Her  presence 
tortured    him    beyond   expression.     "  That 


is    a    long    time,    and    I   am    not   an    old 


man. 
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"And  are  you  always  alone  here!  Do 
you  never  go  outi  What  do  you  do  all 
day  ] " 

"  I  work  among  the  books,  Excellency. 
There  are  twenty  thousand  volumes  here^ 
enough  to  occupy  a  man's  time." 

"Yes — but  howl  Do  you  have  to  read 
them  alH  "  asked  Faustina  innocently.  *•  Is 
that  your  work  1  " 

"  I  have  read  many  more  than  would  be 
believed  for  my  own  pleasure.  But  my  work 
is  to  keep  them  in  order,  to  see  that  there  is 
no  variation  from  the  catalogue,  so  that 
when  learned  men  come  to  make  inquiries 
they  may  find  what  they  want.  I  have  also 
to  take  care  of  all  the  books,  to  see  that 
they  do  not  suffer  in  any  way.  They  are 
very  valuable.     There  is  a  fortune  here." 

Somehow  he  felt  less  nervous  when  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  library  and  its  con- 
tents^ and  the  words  came  more  easily  to  him. 
With  a  little  encouragement  he  might  even 
become  loquacious.  In  spite  of  his  face,, 
Faustina  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  him. 

"It  must  be  very  hard  work,"  she  re- 
marked. "  Do  you  like  it  1  Did  you  never 
want  to  do  anything  elsel  I  should  think 
you  would  grow  tired  of  being  always  alone." 

"  I  am  very  patient,"  answered  Meschini 
humbly.  "  And  I  am  used  to  it.  I  grew 
accustomed  to  the  life  when  I  was  young." 

"  You  say  the  collection  is  valuable.  Are 
there  any  very  beautiful  books  1  1  would 
like  to  see  some  of  them." 

The  fair  young  creature  sat  dow^n  upon 
one  of  the  high  carved  chairs  at  the  end  of 
a  table.  Meschini  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hall  and  unlocked  one  of  the  drawers 
which  lined  the  lower  part  of  the  bookcases 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  Each 
was  heavily  carved  with  the  Montevarchi 
arms  in  high  relief.  It  was  in  these  re- 
ceptacles that  the  precious  manuscripts  were 
kept  in  their  cases.  He  returned  bringing  a 
small  square  volume  of  bound  manuscript, 
and  laid  it  before  Faustina. 

"This  is  worth  an  enormous  sum,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  the  only  complete  one  in  the  world. 
There  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  the  Montevarchi  Dante,  the  oldest 
in  existence." 

Faustina  turned  over  the  leaves  curiously, 
and  admired  the  even  writing  though  she 
could  not  read  many  of  the  words,  for  the 
ancient  characters  were  strange  to  her.  It 
was  a  wonderful  picture  that  the  couple  made 
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in  the  great  hall.  On  every  side  the  huge 
carved  bookcases  of  walnut,  black  with  age, 
rose  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the  vault, 
their  dark  faces  reflected  in  the  highly- 
polished  floor  of  coloured  marble.  Across 
the  ancient  tables  a  ray  of  sunlight  fell  from 
the  high  clerestory  window.  In  the  centre, 
the  two  figures  with  the  old  manuscript  be- 
tween them ;  Faustina's  ai^gpl  head  in  a  high 
light  against  the  dusky  background,  as  she 
bent  forward  a  little,  turning  the  yellow 
pages  with  her  slender,  transparent  fingers, 
the  black  folds  of  her  full  gown  making 
heavy  lines  of  drapery  graceful  by  her  grace, 
and  rendered  less  severe  by  a  sort  of  youth- 
fulness  that  seemed  to  pervade  them,  and 
that  emanated  from  herself.  Beside  her,  the 
bent  frame  of  the  broken  down  librarian,  in 
a  humble  and  respectful  attitude,  his  long 
arms  hanging  down  by  his  sides,  his  shabby 
black  coat  almost  dragging  to  his  heels,  his 
head  bent  forward  as  he  looked  at  the  pages. 
All  his  features  seemed  to  have  grown  more 
sharp  and  yellow  and  pointed,  and  there  was 
now  a  deep  red  flush  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
cheeks.  A  momentary  light  shone  in  his 
grey  eyes,  from  beneath  the  bushy  brows,  a 
light  of  intelligence  such  as  had  formerly 
characterized  them  especially,  brought  back 
now  perhaps  by  the  effort  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  the  precious  book.  His  large  coarse 
•ears  appeared  to  point  themselves  forward 
like  those  of  an  animal  following  the  direc- 
tion of  his  sight.  In  outward  appearance  he 
presented  a  strange  mixture  of  dilapidation, 
keenness,  and  brutality.  A  week  had  changed 
him  very  much.  A  few  days  ago  most 
people  would  have  looked  at  him  with  a  sort 
^f  careless  compassion.  Now  there  was  about 
him  something  distinctly  repulsive.  Beside 
Faustina's  youth  and  delicacy,  and  freshness, 
he  hardly  seemed  like  a  human  being. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  wonderful  thing," 
said  the  young  girl  at  last,  **  but  I  do  not 
know  enough  to  understand  its  value.  Do 
my  brothers  ever  come  to  the  library?" 
She  leaned  back  from  the  volume  and  glanced 
at  Meschini's  face,  wondering  how  heaven 
could  have  made  anything  so  ugly. 

"  No.  They  never  come,"  replied  the 
librarian,  drawing  the  book  towards  him  in- 
stinctively, as  he  would  have  done  if  his 
visitor  had  been  a  stranger,  who  might  try 
to  steal  a  page  or  two  unless  ho  were 
watched. 

"  But  my  poor  father  was  very  fond  of 
the  books,  was  he  not  ?  Did  he  not  often 
•come  to  see  you  here  ?  " 

She  was  thinking  so  little  of  Meschini 
that  she  did  not  see  that  he  turned  suddenly 


whit«  and  shook  like  a  man  in  an  ague.  It 
was  what  he  had  feared  all  along,  ever  since 
she  had  entered  the  room.  She  suspected 
him,  and  had  come,  or  had  perhaps  been  sent 
by  San  Giacinto,  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tion and  to  catch  him  in  sometliing  which 
could  be  interpreted  to  be  a  confession  of  his 
crime.  Had  that  been  her  intention,  his 
behaviour  would  have  left  little  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  His 
face  betrayed  him,  his  uncontrollable  fear, 
his  frightened  eyes  and  trembling  limbs. 
But  she  had  only  glanced  at  him,  and  her 
sight  wandered  to  the  bookcases  for  a 
moment.  When  she  looked  again  he  was 
moving  away  from  her,  along  the  table.  She 
was  surprised  to  see  that  hLs  step  was  un- 
certain, and  that  he  reeled  against  the  heavy 
piece  of  furniture  and  gi'asped  it  for  support. 
She  started  a  little  but  did  not  rise. 

"  Are  you  ill?  "  she  asked.  "  Sliall  I  call 
some  one  1 " 

He  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  recover 
himself  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  for  he 
shufl3ed  away  and  disappeared  behind  the 
high  carved  desk  on  which  lay  the  open  cata- 
logue. She  thought  she  saw  a  flash  of  light 
reflected  from  some  smooth  surface,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  she  heard  a  gurgling 
sound,  which  she  did  not  understand.  Mes- 
chini was  fortifying  himself  with  a  draught. 
Then  he  reappeared,  walking  more  steadily. 
He  had  received  a  severe  shock,  but,  as  usual, 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  run  away,  con- 
ceiving that  flight  would  inevitably  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  guilt. 

"  I  am  not  well,"  he  said  in  explanation  as 
he  returned.  "  I  am  obliged  to  take  medi- 
cine continually.  I  beg  your  Excellency  to 
forgive  me." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  answered 
Faustina  kindly.  "  Can  we  do  nothing  for 
you  ]     Have  you  all  you  need  ?  " 

"  Everything,  thank  you.  I  shall  soon  l^ 
well." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure.  What  was  I  say- 
ing 1  Oh — I  was  asking  whether  my  poor 
father  came  often  to  the  library.  Was  he 
fond  of  the  books  ?  " 

"  His  Excellency — Heaven  give  him  glory  I 
— he  was  a  learned  man.  Yes,  he  came  now 
and  then."  Meschini  took  possession  of  the 
manuscript  and  carried  it  oft*  rather  suddenly 
to  its  place  in  the  drawer.  He  was  a  long 
time  in  locking  it  up.  Faustina  watched 
him  with  some  curiosity. 

"  You  were  here  that  day,  were  you  not  1 " 
she  asked,  as  he  turned  towards  her  once 
more.  The  question  was  a  natural  one, 
considering  the  circumstances. 
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"I  think  your  Excellency  was  present 
when  I  was  examined  by  the  prefect,"  an- 
swered Meschini  in  a  curiously  disagreeable 
tone. 

"  True,"  said  Faustina.  "  You  said  you 
had  been  here  all  day  as  usual.  I  had  for- 
gotten. How  horrible  it  was.  And  you 
saw  nobody,  you  heard  nothing?  But  I 
suppose  it  is  too  far  from  the  study." 

The  librarian  did  not  answer,  but  it  was 
evident  from  his  manner  that  he  was  very 
much  disturbed.  Indeed,  he  fancied  that 
his  worst  fears  were  realised,  and  that 
ihustina  was  really  trying  to  extract 
information  from  him  for  his  own  con- 
viction. Her  thoughts  were  actually  very 
far  from  any  such  idea.  She  would  have 
considered  it  quite  as  absurd  to  accuse  the 
poor  wretch  before  her  as  she  had  thought  it 
outrageous  that  she  herself  should  be  sus- 
pected. Her  father  had  always  seemed  to 
her  a  very  imposing  personage,  and  she  could 
not  conceive  that  he  should  have  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  §uch  a  miserable  crear 
ture  as  Amoldo  Meschini,  who  certainly  had 
not  the  outward  signs  of  physical  strength 
or  boldness.  He  however  understood  her 
words  very  differently,  and  stood  still,  half 
way  between  her  and  the  bookcases,  asking 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  his  safety.  His 
hand  was  behind  him,  feeling  for  the  re- 
volver in  the  pocket  of  his  long  coat. 
Faustina  was  singularly  fearless,  by  nature, 
but  if  she  had  guessed  the  danger  of  her 
position  she  would  probably  have  effected 
her  escape  very  quickly,  instead  of  continu- 
ing the  conversation. 

"  It  is  a  very  dreadful  mystery,"  she  said, 
rising  from  her  chair  and  walking  slowly 
across  the  polished  marble  floor  until  she 
stood  before  a  row  of  great  volumes  of  which 
the  colour  had  attracted  her  eye.  "  It  is  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  try  and  explain  it.  Of 
course  we  shall  know  all  about  it  some  day, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  be  patient.  Do  you 
knowl"  she  turned  suddenly  and  faced 
Meschini,  speaking  with  a  vehemence  not 
usual  for  her,  "  they  suspected  me,  as  if  I 
could  have  done  it,  I,  a  weak  girl !  And  yet 
— if  I  had  the  man  before  me — the  man 
who  murdered  him — I  believe  I  would  kill 
him  with  my  hands  ! " 

She  moved  forward  a  little,  as  she  spoke, 
and  tapped  her  small  foot  upon  the  pave- 
ment, as  though  to  emphasize  her  words. 
Her  soft  brown  eyes  Hashed  with  righteous 
anger,  and  her  cheek  grew  pale  at  the 
thought  of  avenging  her  father.  There 
must  have  been  something  very  fierce  in  her 


young  face,  for  Meschini's  heart  failed  him, 
and  his  nerves  seemed  to  collapse  all  at  once. 
He  tried  to  draw  back  from  her,  slipped  and 
fell  upon  his  knees  with  a  sharp  cry  of  fear. 
Even  then,  Faustina  did  not  suspect  the 
cause  of  his  weakness,  but  attributed  it  to 
the  illness  of  which  he  had  spoken.  She 
sprang  forward  and  attempted  to  help  the 
poor  creature  to  his  feet,  but  inst^d  of 
making  an  effort  to  rise,  he  seemed  to  be 
grovelling  before  her,  uttering  incoherent 
exclamations  of  terror. 

"  Lean  on  me  I  "  said  Faustina,  putting 
out  her  hand.  "  What  is  the  matter  I  Oh  1 
Are  you  going  to  die  ? " 

**  Oh  1  oh  !  Do  not  huii;  me — pray — in 
God's  name ! "  cried  Meschini,  raising  his 
eyes  timidly. 

"  Hurt  you  1  No  1  Why  should  I  hurt 
you  1  You  are  ill — we  will  have  the  doctor. 
Try  and  get  up — try  and  get  to  a  chair." 

Her  tone  reassured  him  a  little,  and  her 
touch  also,  as  she  did  her  best  to  raise  him  to 
his  feet.  He  struggled  a  little  and  at  last 
stood  up,  leaning  upon  the  bookcase,  and 
panting  with  fright. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  tried  to  say,  catching 
his  breath  at  every  syllable.  "  I  am  better 
— my  nerves — your  Excellency — ugh  I  what 
a  coward  I  am ! " 

The  last  exclamation,  uttered  in  profound 
disgust  of  his  own  weakness,  struck  Faustina 
as  very  strange. 

**  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  "  she  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "  I  am  very  sorry.  Now  sit  down 
and  I  will  call  some  one  to  come  to  you." 

"  No,  no  I  Please — I  would  rather  be 
alone  !  I  can  walk  quite  well  now.  If — if 
your  Excellency  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  to 
my  room.  I  have  more  medicine — I  will 
take  it  and  I  shall  be  better." 

"  Can  you  go  alone  ?  Are  you  sure  1 "  asked 
Faustina  anxiously.  But  even  while  she 
spoke  he  was  moving  towards  the  door, 
slowly  and  painfully  at  first,  as  it  seemed^ 
though  possibly  a  lingering  thought  of  pro- 
priety kept  him  from  appearing  to  run  away» 
The  young  girl  walked  a  few  steps  after  him, 
half  fearing  that  he  might  fall  again.  But 
he  kept  his  feet  and  reached  the  threshold. 
Then  he  made  a  queer  attempt  at  a  bow  and 
mumbled  some  words  that  Faustina  could  not 
hear.  In  another  moment  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  she  was  alone. 

For  some  minutes  she  looked  at  the  closed 
door  through  which  he  had  gone  out.  Then 
she  shook  her  head  a  little  sadly,  and  slowly 
went  back  to  her  room  by  the  way  she  had 
come.  It  was  all  very  stiunge,  she  thought, 
but   his   illness  might  account  for  it%     She 
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would  have  liked  to  consult  San  Giaeinto,  but 
though  she  was  outwardly  on  good  terms  with 
him,  and  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of 
respect  for  his  manlj  character,  the  part  he 
had  played  in  attempting  to  separate  her 
from  Gouache  had  prevented  the  two  from 
becoming  intimate.  She  said  nothing  to  any 
one  about  her  interview  with  Meschini  in  the 
library,  and  no  one  even  guessed  that  she 
had  been  there. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

In  spite  of  his  haste  to  settle  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  settled  with  regard  to  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  San  Giacinto, 
Saracinesca  found  it  impossible  to  wind  up 
the  affair  in  a  week  as  he  had  intended.  It 
was  a  very  complicated  matter  to  separate 
from  his  p4ent  fortune  that  part  of  it  which 
his  cousin  would  have  inherited  from  his 
great-grandfather.  A  great  deal  of  wealth 
had  come  into  the  family  since  that  time  by 
successive  marriages,  and  the  management  of 
the  original  estate  had  not  been  kept  separate 
from  the  administration  of  the  dowries 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  absorbed 
into  it.  The  Saracinesca  however  were 
orderly  people,  and  the  books  had  been  kept 
for  generations  with  that  astonishing  pre- 
cision of  detail  which  is  found  in  the  great 
Boman  houses,  and  which  surpasses,  perhaps, 
anything  analogous  which  is  to  be  found  in 
modern  business.  By  dint  of  perseverance 
and  by  employing  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  making  the  odcuJations,  the  notaries  had 
succeeded  in  preparing  a  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory schedule  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
which  both  the  principal  parties  agreed  to 
accept  as  £nal.  The  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  and  liquidation  of  the  accounts 
was  a  Saturday,  a  fortnight  and  two  days 
after  the  murder  of  Prince  Montevarchi. 
A  question  arose  concerning  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Saracinesca  proposed  that  San  Giacinto 
and  the  notaries  should  come  to  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca.  Ho  was  ready  to  brave  out  the 
situation  to  the  end,  to  face  his  fate  until  it 
held  nothing  more  in  store  for  him,  even  to 
handing  over  the  inventory  of  all  that  was 
no  longer  his  in  the  house  where  he  had  been 
born.  His  boundless  courage  and  almost 
brutal  frankness  would  doubtless  have  sup- 
ported him  to  the  la.st,  even  through  such  a 
trial  to  his  feelings,  but  San  Giacinto  refused 
to  agree  to  the  proposal.  He  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  wished  the  old  prince  to  inhabit 


the  palace  through  his  lifetime,  and  that  he 
should  even  make  every  effort  to  induce  him 
to  retain  the  title.  Both  of  these  offers  were 
rejected  courteously,  but  firmly.  In  the 
matter  of  holding  the  decisive  meeting  in  the 
palace,  however,  San  Giacinto  made  a  deter- 
mined stand.  He  would  not  on  any  account 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  conqueror  coming 
to  take  possession  of  the  spoil.  His  wife  had 
no  share  in  this  generous  sentiment.  She 
would  have  liked  to  enjoy  her  triumph  to 
the  full,  for  she  was  exceedingly  ambitious, 
and  was,  moreover,  not  very  fond  of  the 
Saracinesca.  As  she  expressed  it,  she  felt 
when  she  was  with  any  of  them,  from  the 
old  prince  to  Corona,  that  they  must  be 
thinking  all  the  time  that  she  was  a  very 
foolish  young  person.  San  Giacinto's  action 
was  therefore  spontaneous,  and  if  it  needs 
explanation  it  may  be  ascribed  to  an  in- 
herited magnanimity,  to  a  certain  dignity 
which  had  distinguished  him  even  as  a 
young  man  from  the  low  class  in  which  he 
had  grown  up.  He  was,  indeed,  by  no 
means  a  type  of  the  perfect  nobleman ;  his 
conduct  in  the  affair  between  Faustina  and 
Gouache  had  shown  that.  He  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  do 
things  which  his  cousin  Giovanni  would  have 
called  mean.  But  he  was  manly,  for  all  that, 
and  if  he  owed  some  of  his  dignity  to  great 
stature  and  to  his  indomitable  will,  it  was 
also  in  a  measure  the  outward  sign  of  a  good 
heart  and  of  an  innate  sense  of  justice. 
There  had  as  yet  been  nothing  dishonest  in 
his  dealings  since  he  had  come  to  Home.  He 
had  acquired  a  fortune  which  enabled  him 
to  take  the  position  that  was  lawfully  his.  He 
liked  Flavia,  and  had  bargained  for  her  with 
her  father,  afterwards  scrupulously  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  He  had  not  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  what  he  was  not,  and  he 
had  taken  no  unfair  advantage  of  any  one 
for  his  own  advancement.  In  the  matter  of 
the  suit  he  was  the  dupe  of  old  Montevarchi, 
so  far  as  the  deeds  were  concerned,  but  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  he  actually  repre- 
sented the  elder  branch  of  his  family.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  any  man  in  his  position 
could  have  done  less  than  he  did  ;  and  now 
that  it  had  come  to  a  final  settlement  he  was 
really  anxious  to  cause  his  vanquished  rela- 
tions as  little  humiliation  as  possible.  To  go 
to  their  house  was  like  playing  the  part  of  a 
bailiff.  To  allow  them  to  come  to  his  dwell- 
ing suggested  the  journey  to  Canossa.  Tho 
Palazzo  Montevarchi  was  neutral  ground, 
and  he  proposed  that  the  formalities  should 
be  fulfilled  there.  Saracinesca  consented 
readily  enough  and  the  day  was  fixed. 
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The  notaries  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  tke 
morning,  accompanied  by  clerks  who  were 
laden  with  books,  inventories  and  rolls  of 
manuscript.  The  study  had  been  selected 
for  the  meeting,  both  on  account  of  its 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  house  and 
because  it  contained  an  immense  table  which 
would  serve  for  the  voluminous  documents, 
all  of  which  must  be  examined  and  verified. 
San  Giacinto  himself  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  Saracinesca  in  the  great  reception-room. 
He  had  sent  his  wife  away,  for  he  was  in 
reality  by  no  means  so  calm  as  he  appeared 
to  be,  and  her  constant  talk  disturbed  him. 
He  paced  the  long  room  with  regular  steps, 
his  head  erect,  his  hands  behind  him,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  listen  for  the  footsteps 
of  those  he  expected.  It  was  the  great  day 
of  his  life.  Before  night  he  was  to  be  Prince 
Saracinesca. 

The  moments  that  precede  a  great  triumph 
are  very  painful,  especially  if  a  man  has 
looked  forward  to  the  event  for  a  long  time. 
No  matter  how  sure  he  is  of  the  result  some- 
thing tells  him  that  it  is  uncertain.  A 
question  may  arise,  he  cannot  guess  whence, 
by  which  all  may  be  changed.  He  repeats 
to  himself  a  hundred  times  that  failure  is 
impossible,  but  he  is  not  at  rest.  The  un- 
certaintv  of  all  things,  even  of  his  own  life, 
appears  very  clearly  before  his  eyes.  His 
heart  beats  fast  and  slow  from  one  minute  to 
another.  At  the  very  instant  when  he  is 
dreaming  of  the  future  the  possibility  of 
disappointment  breaks  in  upon  his  thoughts. 
He  cannot  explain  it,  but  he  longs  to  be 
beyond  the  decisive  hour.  In  San  Giacinto's 
existence  the  steps  from  obscurity  to  import- 
ance and  fortune  had,  of  late,  been  so  rapidly 
ascended  that  he  was  almost  giddy  with 
success.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  left 
his  old  home  in  Aquila  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  been  changed  from  his  own  self  to  some 
other  person. 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  Saracinesca, 
Giovanni,  and  Corona  entered  the  room.  San 
Giacinto  was  surprised  to  see  Giovanni's 
wife  on  an  occasion  when  the  men  alone  of 
the  family  were  concerned,  but  she  explained 
that  she  had  come  to  spend  the  morning 
with  Faustina,  and  would  wait  till  every- 
thing was  finished.  The  meeting  was  not  a 
cordial  one,  though  both  parties  regarded  it 
as  inevitable.  If  Saracinesca  felt  any  personal 
resentment  against  San  Giacinto  he  knew 
that  it  was  unreasonable  and  he  had  not  the 
bad  taste  to  show  it.  He  was  silent,  but 
courteous  in  his  manner.  Giovanni,  strange 
to  say,  seemed  wholly  indiiferent  to  what 
was  about  to  take  place. 


**  I  hope,"  said  San  Giacinto,  when  all  four 
were  seated,  "  that  you  will  consent  to  con- 
sider this  as  a  mere  formality.  I  have  said 
as  much  through  my  lawyers,  but  I  wish  to 
repeat  it  myself  in  better  words  than  they 
used." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Saracinesca,  "  if  I 
suggest  that  we  should  not  discuss  that 
matter.  We  are  sensible  of  your  generosity 
in  making  such  offers,  but  we  do  not  consider 
it  possible  to  accept  them." 

•*  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  do  not 
act  upon  your  suggestion,"  returned  San 
Giacinto.  "  Even  if  there  is  no  discussion  I 
cannot  consent  to  proceed  to  business  until  I 
have  explained  what  I  mean.  If  the  suit 
has  been  settled  justly  by  the  courts,  it  has 
not  been  decided  with  perfect  justice  as 
regards  its  consequences.  I  do  not  deny, 
and  I  understand  that  you  do  not  expect  me 
to  act  otherwise,  that  it  has  been  my  inten- 
tion to  secure  for  myself  and  for  my  childi*en 
the  property  and  the  personal  position 
abandoned  by  my  ancestor.  I  have  obtained 
what  I  wanted  and  what  was  my  right,  and 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  magnanimity 
you  have  displayed  in  not  attempting  to 
contest  a  claim  against  which  you  might 
have  brought  many  arguments,  if  not  much 
evidence.  The  affair  having  been  legally 
settled,  it  is  for  us  to  make  whatever  use  of 
it  seems  better  in  our  own  eyes.  To  deprive 
you  of  your  name  and  of  the  house  in  which 
you  were  born  and  bred,  would  be  to  offer 
you  an  indignity  such  as  I  never  contem- 
plated." 

"You  cannot  be  said  to  deprive  us  of 
what  is  not  ours,  by  any  interpretation  of 
the  word  with  which  I  am  acquainted,"  said 
Saracinesca  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he 
was  determined  to  receive  nothing. 

**  I  am  a  poor  grammarian,"  answered  San 
Giacinto  gravely,  and  without  the  slightest 
affectation  of  humility.  "  I  was  brought  up  a 
farmer,  and  was  only  an  innkeeper  until 
lately.  I  cannot  discuss  with  you  the  subtle 
meanings  of  words.  To  my  mind  it  is  I  who 
am  taking  from  you  that  which,  if  not  really 
yours,  you  have  hitherto  had  every  right  to 
own  and  to  make  use  of.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  explain  my  thought.  I  only  say  that  I 
will  neither  take  your  name  nor  live  in  your 
house  while  you  are  alive.  I  propose  a 
compromise  which  I  hope  you  will  be  willing 
to  accept." 

"  I  fear  that  will  be  impossible.  My  mind 
is  made  up." 

"  I  propose,"  continued  San  Giacinto, 
"that  you  remain  Prince  Saracinesca,  that  you 
keep  Saracinesca  itself,  and  the  palace  here 
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in  Home  during  your  lifetime,  which  I  ti-ust 
may  be  a  long  one.  After  your  death  every- 
thing returns  to  us.  My  cousin  Giovanni 
and  the  Princess  Sant'  Ilario " 

"  You  may  call  me  Corona,  if  you  please," 
said  the  princess  suddenly.  Her  eyes  were 
£xed  on  his  face,  and  she  was  smiling. 

Both  Saracinesca  and  Giovanni  looked  at 
her  in  surprise.  It  seemed  strange  to  them 
that  she  should  choose  such  a  moment  for 
admitting  San  Giacinto  to  a  familiarity  he 
had  never  before  enjoyed.  But  for  some 
time  she  had  felt  a  growing  respect  for  the 
ex-innkeeper,  which  was  quickened  by  his 
present  generosity.  San  Giacinto's  swarthy 
face  grew  a  shade  darker  as  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  lean  cheeks.  Corona  had 
given  him  one  of  the  first  sensations  of 
genuine  pleasure  he  had  ever  experienced  in 
his  rough  life. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  simply.  "  You 
two,  I  was  going  to  say,  have  palaces  of 
your  own  and  cannot  have  such  close  associa- 
tions with  the  old  places  as  one  who  has 
owned  them  during  so  many  years.  You," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  old  prince,  "  will, 
I  hope,  accept  an  arrangement  which  cannot 
affect  your  dignity  and  which  will  give  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction." 

"i  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  answered 
Saracinesca  promptly.  "  You  are  very 
generous,  but  I  cannot  take  what  you  offer." 

"If  you  feel  that  you  would  be  taking 
anything  from  me,  look  at  it  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  You  would  be  conferring  a 
favour  instead  of  accepting  one.  Consider 
my  position,  when  I  have  taken  your  place. 
It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  one.  The  world 
will  abuse  me  roundly,  and  will  say  I  have 
behaved  abominably  towards  you.  Do  you 
fancy  that  I  shall  be  received  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Prince  Saracinesca  your  friends  have 
known  so  longi  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  life  are  unknown,  and 
that  no  one  will  laugh  behind  my  back  and 
point  at  me  as  the  new,  upstart  prince  1  Few 
people  know  me  in  Rome,  and  if  I  have  any 
friends  besides  you,  I  have  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  fact.  Pray  consider  that  in 
doing  what  I  ask,  you  would  bo  saving  me 
from  very  unpleasant  social  consequences." 

"  I  should  be  doing  so  at  the  cost  of  my 
eelf-respect,"  replied  the  old  man  firmly. 
"  Whatever  the  consequences  are  te  you,  the 
means  of  bearing  them  will  be  in  yoin:  hands. 
You  will  have  no  lack  of  friends  to-morrow, 
or  at  least  of  amiable  pei*sons  anxious  te 
call  themselves  by  that  name.  They  will 
multiply  this  very  night,  like  mushrooms, 
and  will  come  about  you  freshly  shaved  and 
smiling  to-morrow  morning." 


**  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  me," 
said  San  Giacinto.  "  I  can  leave  you  the 
title  and  yet  take  one  which  will  serve  as 
well.  You  would  call  yourself  Prince  Sara- 
cinesca and  I  should  be  Saracinesca  di  San 
Giacinto.  As  for  the  palace  and  the  place  in 
the  mountains,  they  are  so  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  rest  that  it  could  not 
hurt  your  self-respect  to  live  in  them.  Can 
you  not  persuade  your  father]"  He  turned 
to  Giovanni  who  had  not  spoken  yet. 

"You  are  very  good  to  make  the  pro- 
posal," he  answered.  "I  cannot  say  more 
than  that.     I  agree  with  my  father." 

A  silence  followed  which  lasted  several 
minutes.  Corona  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  three  men,  wondering  how  the 
matter  woiild  end.  She  understood  both 
parties  better  than  they  luiderstood  each 
other.  She  sympathised  with  the  refusal  of 
her  husband  and  his  father.  To  accept 
such  an  offer  would  put  them  in  a  position 
of  obligation  towards  San  Giacinto  which 
she  knew  they  could  never  endure,  and 
which  would  be  galling  to  herself.  On  the 
other  hand  she  felt  sorry  for  their  cousin,  who 
was  evidently  trying  to  do  what  he  felt  was 
right  and  generous,  and  was  disappointed 
that  his  advances  should  be  repelled.  He 
was  very  much  in  earnest,  or  he  would  not 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  favour  to  him  if  they  took  what  he 
offered.  He  was  so  simple,  and  yet  so  digni* 
fied  withal,  that  she  could  not  help  liking 
him.  It  was  not  clear  to  her  however  that 
she  could  mend  matters  by  interfering,  nor 
by  offering  advice  to  the  one  or  sympathy  to 
the  other. 

Saracinesca  himself  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every- 
thing had  been  said,  and  that  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  fulfil  the  requisite  for- 
malities. 

"Shall  we  proceed  to  business]"  he  in- 
quired, as  though  ignoring  all  the  previous 
conversation.  "  I  believe  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  the  time  is  passing." 

San  Giacinto  made  no  reply,  but  1*088 
gravely,  and  made  a  gesture  signifying  that 
he  would  show  the  way  to  the  study.  Sara- 
cinesca made  a  show  of  refusing  to  go  out 
first,  then  yielded  and  went  on.  San  Giacinto 
waited  at  the  door  for  Corona  and  Giovanni 

"I  will  join  you  in  a  moment — I  know 
the  way,"  said  the  latter,  remaining  behind 
with  his  wife. 

When  they  were  alone  he  led  her  towards 
one  of  the  windows,  as  though  to  be  doubly 
sure  that  no  one  could  hear  what  he  was 
about  to  say.  Then  he  stood  still  and 
looked  into  her  eyes. 
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"Would  you  like  us  to  accept  such  a 
favour  from  him  1 "  he  asked.  "Tell  me 
the  trutL" 

"No,"  answered  Ck)rona,  without  the  least 
hesitation.  "But  I  am  sorry  for  San  Gia- 
dnto.  I  think  he  is  really  trying  to  do 
right,  and  to  be  generous.  He  was  hurt  by 
your  father's  answer." 

"  If  I  thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure 
to  feel  that  we  oould  go  to  Saracinesca,  I 
would  try  and  make  my  father  change  his 
mind." 

"  Would  you  1 "  She  knew  very  well  what 
a  sacrifice  it  would  be  to  his  pride. 

"  Yes,  dear.     I  would  do  it  for  you." 

"  Giovanni — how  good  you  are !  " 

"  No — I  am  not  good.  I  love  you.  That 
is  all.     Shall  I  try  r' 

"  Never  !  I  am  sorry  for  San  Giacinto — 
but  I  could  no  more  live  in  the  old  house,  or 
in  Saracinesca,  than  you  could.  Do  I  not 
feel  all  that  you  feel,  and  more  ? " 

"Alii" 

"  All." 

They  stood  hand  in  hand  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  both.  The  grasp  of  their  fingers 
tightened  slowly  as  though  they  were  drawn 
together  by  an  irresistible  force.  Slowly 
they  turned  their  faces  towards  each  other, 
and  presently  their  lips  met  in  one  of  those 
kisses  that  are  never  forgotten.  Then 
Giovanni  left  her  where  she  was.  All  had 
been  said;  both  knew  that  they  desired 
nothing  more  in  this  world,  and  that  hence- 
forth they  were  all  to  each  other.  It  was  as 
though  a  good  angel  had  set  a  heavenly  seal 
upon  the  reunion  of  their  hearts. 

Corona  did  not  leave  the  room  immediately 
but  remained  a  few  moments  leaning  against 
the  heavy  frame  of  the  window.  Her  queenly 
figure  drooped  a  little,  and  she  pressed  one 
hand  to  her  side.  Her  dark  face  was  bent 
down  and  the  tears  that  had  of  old  come  so 
rarely  made  silver  lines  upon  her  olive 
cheeks.  There  was  not  one  drop  of  bitter- 
ness in  that  overflowing  of  her  soul's  trans- 
cendent joy,  in  that  happiness  which  was  so 
great  and  perfect  that  it  seemed  almost 
imbearable. 

And  she  had  reason  to  be  glad.  In  the 
midst  of  a  calamity  which  would  have 
absorbed  the  whole  nature  of  many  men, 
Giovanni  had  not  one  thought  that  was  not 
for  her.  Giovanni,  who  had  once  doubted  her, 
who  had  said  such  things  to  her  as  she  dared 
not  remember — Giovanni,  suffering  under  a 
blow  to  his  pride  that  was  worse  almost  than 
total  ruin,  had  but  one  wish,  to  make  an- 
other sacrifice  for  her.  That  false  past,  of 
which  she  hated  to  think,  was  gone  like  an 


evil  dream  before  the  morning  sun  ;  that 
true  past,  which  was  her  whole  life,  was 
made  present  again.  The  love  that  had 
been  so  bruised  and  crushed  that  she  had 
thought  it  dead  had  sprung  up  again  from 
its  deep  strong  roots  grander  and  nobler 
than  before.  The  certainty  that  it  was  real 
was  overwhelming,  and  drowned  all  her  senses 
in  a  trance  of  light. 

Faustina  Monte varchi  entered  the  drawing- 
room  softly,  then,  seeing  no  one,  she  advanced 
till  she  came  all  at  once  upon  Corona  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  window.  The  princess 
started  slightly  when  she  saw  that  she  was 
not  alone. 

"  Corona  I  "  exclaimed  the  young  girL 
"  Are  you  crying  f     What  is  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  Faustina !  I  am  so  happy  !  "  It 
was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  say  it  to  some  on& 

"  Happy  ]  "  repeated  Faustina  in  surprise. 
"  But  there  are  tears  in  yoiu:  eyes,  on  your 
cheeks " 

"  You  cannot  understand — I  do  not  won- 
der— ^how  should  you  1  And  besides,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  is." 

"  I  wish  I  were  you,"  answered  her  friend 
sadly.     "  I  wish  I  were  happy  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  child  1 "  asked  Corctoa  kindly. 
Then  she  led  Faustina  to  a  stiff  old  sofa  at 
one  end  of  the  vast  room  and  they  sat  down 
together.  "  What  is  it  1  "  she  repeated, 
drawing  the  girl  affectionately  to  her  side. 

"  You  know  what  it  is,  dear.  No  one  can 
help  me.  Oh,  Corona  I  we  love  each  other 
so  very  much  !  " 

"  I  know — I  know  it  is  very  reaL  But 
you  must  have  a  little  patience,  darling. 
Love    will    win    in    the  end.      Just    now, 

too "     She  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 

but    she   had  touched  a  sensitive   spot  in 
Faustina's  conscience. 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  am  so  miserable,  because  I  know  he  never 
would  have  allowed  it,  and  now — ^I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you,  it  is  so  heartless !  " 
She  hid  her  face  on  her  friend's  shoulder. 

"  You  will  never  be  heartless,  my  dear 
Faustina,"  said  Corona.  "  What  you  think, 
is  not  your  fault,  dear.  Love  is  master  of 
the  world  and  of  us  all." 

"  But  my  love  is  not  like  yours,  Corona. 
Perhaps  yours  was  once  like  mine.  But  you 
are  married — you  are  happy.  You  were 
saying  so  just  now." 

"Yes,  dear.  I  am  very,  very  happv, 
because  I  love  very,  very  dearly.  You 
will  be  as  happy  as  I  am  some  day." 

"  Ah,  that  may  be — but — I  am  dreadfully 
wicked,  Corona  ! " 

"  You,  child  1  You  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  think  anything  bad  !  " 
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"  Bat  I  do.  I  am  so  much  ashamed  of  it 
that  I  can  hardly  tell  you— only  I  tell  you 
everything,  because  you  are  my  friend. 
Corona — it  is  horrible — it  seems  easier,  more 
possible — now  that  he  is  gone-— oh  1  I  am 
so  glad  I  have  told  you  ! ''  Faustina  began 
to  sob  passionately,  as  though  she  were  re- 
penting of  some  fearful  crime. 

''Is  that  all,  darling  1"  asked  Corona, 
smiling  at  the  girl's  innocence,  and  pressing 
her  head  tenderly  to  her  own  breast.  "  Is 
that  what  makes  you  so  unhappy  1  '' 

"Yes — ^is  it  not — very,  very  dreadful?" 
A  fresh  shower  of  tears  accompanied  the 
question. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  very  bad;  too,"  said  Corona. 
"But  I  do  not  call  that  wickedness." 

"  Oh  no  !  You  are  good.  I  wish  I  were 
like  you ! " 

"  No,  do  not  wish  that.  But,  I  confess,  it 
seems  to  me  natural  that  you  should  think  as 
you  do,  because  it  is  really  true.  Your 
father,  Faustina,  may  have  been  mistaken 
about  your  future.  If — if  he  had  lived,  you 
might  perhaps  have  made  him  change  his 
mind.  At  all  events,  you  can  hope  that  he 
now  sees  more  clearly,  that  he  understands 
how  terrible  it  is  for  a  woman  to  be  married 
to  a  man  she  does  not  love — when  she  is  sure 
that  she  loves  another." 

"  Yes — you  told  me.  Do  you  remember  ? 
It  was  the  other  day,  after  Flavia  had  been 
saying  such  dreadful  things.  But  I  know  it 
already.     Every  woman  must  know  it." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which 
Corona  wondered  whether  she  were  the  same 
person  she  had  been  ten  days  earlier,  when 
she  had  delivered  that  passionate  warning. 
Faustina  sat  quite  still,  looking  up  into  the 
princess's  face.  She  was  comforted  and 
reassured  and  the  tears  had  ceased  to 
flow. 

"There  is  something  else,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  everything,  for  I  can  tell 
no  one  else.  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself 
either.  He  has  written  to  me,  Corona.  Was 
it  very  wrong  to  read  his  letter?"  This 
time  she  smiled  a  little  and  blushed. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  wrong," 
answered  her  friend  with  a  soft  laugh.  She 
was  so  happy  that  she  would  have  laughed  at 
anything. 

"  Shall  I  show  you  his  letter  1 "  asked  the 
young  girl  shyly.  At  the  same  time  her 
hand  disappeared  into  the  pocket  of  her  black 
gown,  and  immediately  afterwards  brought 
out  a  folded  piece  of  paper  which  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  read  several  times. 

Corona  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press her  assent  in  words.  Faustina  opened 
the    note,    which   contained    the  following 


words,  written  in  Gouache's  delicate  French 
handwriting : — 

"  Mademoisellk — When  you  have  read 
these  lines,  you  will  understand  my  object 
in  writing  them,  for  you  understand  me,  and 
you  know  that  all  I  do  has  but  one  object. 
A  few  days  ago  it  was  still  possible  for  us  to 
meet  frequently.  The  terrible  affliction 
which  has  fallen  upon  you,  and  in  wliich  none 
can  feel  deeper  or  more  sincere  sympathy  than 
I,  has  put  it  out  of  your  power  and  out  of 
mine  to  join  hands  and  weep  over  the 
present,  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
read  there  the  golden  legend  of  a  future  hap- 
piness. To  meet  as  we  have  met,  alone  in 
the  crowded  church — no  !  we  cannot  do  it. 
For  you,  at  such  a  time,  it  would  seem  like  a 
disrespect  to  your  father's  memory.  For 
myself,  I  should  deem  it  dishonourable,  I 
should  appear  base  in  my  own  eyes.  Did  I 
not  go  to  him  and  put  to  him  the  great 
question  1  Was  I  not  repulsed — I  do  not  say 
with  insult,  but  with  astonishment — at  my 
presumption?  Shall  I  then  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  his  death — of  his  sudden  and 
horrible  death — to  press  forward  a  suit  which 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  oppose  ?  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  wrong.  Though  I  cannot  express 
myself  as  I  would,  I  know  that  you  under- 
stand me,  for  you  think  as  I  do.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Are  we  not  one  indivisible 
soul,  we  two  ?  Yes,  you  will  understand  me. 
Yes,  you  will  know  that  it  is  right.  I  go 
therefore,  I  leave  Rome  immediately.  I 
cannot  inhabit  the  same  city  and  not  see  you. 
But  I  cannot  quit  the  Zouaves  in  this  time 
of  danger.  I  am  therefore  going  to  Viterbo, 
whither  I  am  sent  through  the  friendly  as- 
sistance of  one  of  our  officers.  There  I  shall 
stay  until  time  has  soothed  your  grief  and 
restored  your  mother  to  health.  To  her  we 
will  turn  when  the  moment  has  arrived.  She 
will  not  be  insensible  to  our  tears  and  en- 
treaties. Until  then  good-bye  !  Ah !  the 
word  is  less  terrible  than  it  looks,  for  our 
souls  will  be  always  together.  I  leave  you 
but  for  a  short  space — no  !  I  leave  your 
sweet  eyes,  your  angel's  face,  your  dear 
hands  that  I  adore,  but  yourself  I  do  not 
leave.  I  bear  you  with  me  in  a  heart  that 
loves  you — God  knows  how  tenderly." 

Corona  read  the  letter  carefully  to  the  end. 
To  her  older  appreciation  of  the  world,  such 
a  letter  appeared  at  first  to  be  the  fore- 
rimner  of  a  definite  break,  but  a  little  re- 
flection made  her  change  her  mind.  What 
he  said  was  clearly  true,  and  corresponded 
closely  with  Faustina's  own  view  of  the 
case.      The   most   serious    obstacle    to   tb' 
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union  of  the  lovers  had  been  removed  by 
Prince  Montevarchi's  death,  and  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  Gouache  should  have  ceased 
to  care  for  Faustina  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  chance  of  his  marrying  her  had 
presented  itself.  Besides,  Corona  knew 
Crouache  well,  and  was  not  mistaken  in  her 
estimate  of  his  character.  He  was  honour- 
able to  Quixotism,  and  perfectly  capable  of 
refusing  to  take  what  looked  like  an  unfair 
advantage.  Considering  Faustina's  strange 
nature,  her  amazing  readiness  to  yield  to 
first  impulses,  and  her  touching  innocence 
of  evil,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
for  the  man  she  loved  to  draw  her  into  a 
runaway  match.  She  would  have  followed 
him  as  readily  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as 
she  had  followed  him  to  the  Serristori  bar- 
racks. Gouache  was  not  a  boy,  and  pro- 
bably understood  her  peculiarities  as  well 
as  any  one.  In  going  away  for  the  present 
he  was  Undoubtedly  acting  with  the  greatest 
delicacy,  for  his  departure  showed  at  once 
all  the  respect  he  felt  for  Faustina,  and  all 
that  devotion  to  an  ideal  honour  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  being.  Though  his 
epistle  was  not  a  model  of  literary  style  it 
contained  certain  phrases  that  came  from 
the  heart.  Corona  understood  why  Faustina 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  why  instead  of 
shedding  useless  tears  over  his  absence,  she 
had  shown  such  willingness  to  let  her  friend 
read  Gouache's  own  explanation  of  his  de- 
parture. She  folded  the  sheet  of  paper 
again  and  gave  it  back  to  the  young  girl. 

**  I  am  glad  he  wrote  that  letter,"  she  said 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  always  believed 
in  him,  and  now — well,  I  think,  he  is  almost 
worthy  of  you,  Faustina." 

Faustina  threw  her  arms  around  Corona's 
neck  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  know  how  good  he  is  !  " 
she  cried.  "I  could  not  be  happy  unless 
you  liked  him,  and  you  do." 

All  through  the  morning  the  two  friends 
sat  together  in  the  great  drawing-room  talk- 
ing, as  such  women  can  talk  to  each  other, 
with  infinite  grace  about  matters  not  worth 
recording,  or  if  they  spoke  of  things  of 
greater  importance,  repeating  the  substance 
of  what  they  had  said  before,  finding  at 
each  repetition  some  new  comment  to  make, 
some  new  point  upon  which  to  agree,  after  the 
manner  of  people  who  are  very  fond  of  each 
other.  The  hours  slipped  by,  and  they  were 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  great 
clocks  of  the  neighbouring  church  towers 
tolled  eleven,  twelve,  and  one  o'clock,  and 
yet  they  had  more  to  say,  and  did  not  even 
notice  the  loud  ringing  of  the  hundred  bells. 
The  day  was  clear,  and  the  bright  sunlight 


streamed  in  through  the  high  windows,  tell- 
ing the  hoTir  with  a  more  fatal  precision  than 
the  clocks  outside.  All  was  peace  and  happi- 
ness and  sweet  intercourse,  as  the  two  women 
sat  there  undisturbed  through  the  long  morn- 
ing. They  talked,  and  laughed,  and  held  their 
hands  clasped  together,  unconscious  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  No  sound  penetrated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  to  the  quiet, 
sunlit  hall,  which  to  Faustina's  mind  had 
never  looked  so  cheerful  before  since  she 
could  remember  it.  And  yet  within  the 
walls  of  the  huge  old  palace  strange  things 
were  passing,  things  which  it  was  well  that 
neither  of  them  should  see. 

Before  describing  the  events  which  close 
this  part  of  my  story,  it  is  as  well  to  say 
that  Faustina  has  made  her  last  appearance 
for  the  present.  From  the  point  of  view 
which  would  have  been  taken  by  most  of  her 
acquaintances,  her  marriage  with  Gouache 
was  a  highly  improbable  event.  If  any  one 
desires  an  apology  for  being  left  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  her  fate,  I  can  only  answer  that 
I  am  writing  the  history  of  the  Saracinesca 
and  not  of  any  one  else.  There  are  certain 
stages  in  that  history  which  are  natural 
halting-places  for  the  historian  himself,  and 
for  his  readers  if  he  have  any;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
people  coincide  so  far  as  to  wind  them  up 
together,  and  yet  be  sure  that  they  will  run 
down  at  the  same  moment  like  the  clocks  of 
his  Majesty  Charles  the  Fifth.  If  it  were, 
the  world  would  be  a  very  different  place. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  scene  in  the  study  while  the  notary 
read  through  the  voluminous  documents  is 
worth  describing.  At  one  end  of  the  large 
green  table  sat  San  Giacinto  alone,  his  form, 
even  as  he  sat,  towering  above  the  rest. 
The  mourning  he  wore  harmonised  with  his 
own  dark  and  massive  head.  His  expression 
was  calm  and  thoughtful,  betraying  neither 
satisfaction  nor  triumph.  From  time  to  time 
his  deep-set  eyes  turned  towards  Saracinesca 
with  a  look  of  inquiry,  as  though  to  assure 
himself  that  the  prince  agreed  to  the  various 
points  and  was  aware  that  he  must  now 
speak  for  the  last  time,  if  he  spoke  at  all. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  board  the  two  Sara- 
cinesca were  seated  side  by  side.  The  strong 
resemblance  that  existed  between  them  was 
made  very  apparent  by  their  position,  but 
although,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  their 
ages,  their  features  corresponded  almost  line 
for  line,  their  expressions  were  totally  dif- 
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ferent.  The  old  man's  grey  hair  and  pointed 
beard  seemed  to  bristle  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement. His  heavy  brows  were  bent 
together,  as  though  he  were  making  a  great 
effort  to  control  his  temper,  and  now  and 
then  there  was  an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
He  sat  square  and  erect  in  his  seat,  as  though 
he  were  facing  an  enemy,  but  he  kept  his 
hands  below  the  table,  for  he  did  not  choose 
that  San  Giacinto  should  see  the  nervous 
working  of  his  £ngers.  Giovanni,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  upon  the  proceedings  with 
an  indifference  that  was  perfectly  apparent. 
He  occasionally  looked  at  his  watch,  sup- 
pressed a  yawn,  and  examined  his  nails  with 
great  interest.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  moved  by  what  was  going  on. 
It  was  no  light  matter  for  the  old  nobleman 
to  listen  to  the  documents  that  deprived  him 
one  by  one  of  his  titles,  his  estates,  and  his 
other  wealth,  in  favour  of  a  man  who  was 
still  young,  and  whom,  in  spite  of  the  relation- 
ship, he  could  not  help  regarding  as  an 
inferior.  He  had  always  considered  himself 
as  the  representative  of  an  older  generation, 
who,  by  right  of  position,  was  entitled  to 
transmit  to  his  son  the  whole  mass  of  those 
proud  traditions  in  which  he  had  grown  up 
as  in  his  natural  element.  Giovanni,  on  the 
contrary,  possessed  a  goodly  share  of  that 
indifference  that  characterises  the  younger 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  situation, 
and  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  his  personality  and  his  private  fortune, 
for  all  that  he  enjoyed  or  required  in  life, 
that  he  did  not  desire  the  responsibilities 
that  weigh  heavily  upon  the  head  of  a  great 
family.  Moreover,  recent  events  had  turned 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  into  a  different 
direction.  Ho  was  in  his  way  as  happy  as 
Corona,  and  he  knew  that  real  happiness 
proceeds  from  something  more  than  a  score 
of  titles  and  a  few  millions  of  money,  more 
or  less.  He  regarded  the  long  morning's 
work  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  spending  his  time  with  his 
wife. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  sat  the  two  no- 
taries, Eanked  by  four  clerks,  all  of  them  pale 
men  in  black,  clean  shaved,  of  various  ages, 
but  bearing  on  their  faces  the  almost  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  their  profession.  The  one 
who  was  reading  the  deeds  wore  spectacles. 
From  time  to  time  he  pushed  them  back  upon 
his  bald  forehead  and  glanced  fii*st  at  San 
Giacinto  and  then  at  Prince  Saracinesca,  after 
which  he  carefully  resettled  the  glasses  upon 
his  long  nose  and  proceeded  with  his  task 
until  he  had  reached  the  end  of  another  set 
of  clauses,  when  he  repeated  the  former  operar 


tion  with  mechanical  regularity,  never  failing 
to  give  San  Giacinto  the  precedence  of  the 
first  look. 

For  a  long  time  this  went  on,  with  a  mon- 
otony which  almost  drove  Giovanni  from  the 
room.  Indeed  nothing  but  absolute  neces- 
sity could  have  kept  Mm  in  his  place.  At 
last  the  final  deed  was  reached.  It  was  an 
act  of  restitution  drawn  up  in  a  simple  form 
so  as  to  include,  by  a  few  words,  all  the  pre- 
ceding documents.  It  set  forth  that  Leone 
Saracinesca  being  "  free  in  body  and  mind," 
the  son  of  Giovanni  Saracinesca,  deceased, 
"  whom  may  the  Lord  preserve  in  a  state  of 
glory,"  restored,  gave  back,  yielded,  and 
abandoned  all  those  goods,  titles,  and  bene- 
fices which  he  had  inherited  directlv  from 
Leone  Saracinesca,  the  eleventh  of  that  name, 
deceased,  "  whom  may  the  Lord  preserve  in 
a  state  of  glory,"  to  Giovanni  Saracinesca, 
Marchese  di  San  Giacinto,  who  was  '^  free  in 
body  and  mind,"  son  of  Orsino  Saracinesca, 
ninth  of  that  name,  deceased,  '^  whom  may 
the  Lord,"  etc.  Not  one  of  the  quaint  stock 
phrases  were  omitted.  The  notary  paused, 
looked  round,  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  con- 
tinued. The  deed  further  set  forth  that  Gio- 
vanni Saracinesca,  Marchese  di  San  Giacinto 
aforesaid,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
aforesaid  goods,  titles,  and  benefices,  and  stated 
that  he  received  all  as  the  complete  inherit- 
ance, rehnquishing  all  further  claims  against 
the  aforesaid  Leone  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Once  more  the  reader  paused,  and  then  read 
the  last  words  in  a  clear  voice — 

**  Both  the  noble  parties  promising,  finally, 
in  regard  to  the  present  cession,  to  take 
account  of  it,  to  hold  it  as  acceptable,  vaUd, 
and  perpetual,  and,  for  the  same,  never  to 
allow  it  to  be  spoken  of  otherwise." 

A  few  words  followed,  setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  notary  and  the  statement  that 
the  act  was  executed  in  hLs  presence,  with 
the  date.  When  he  had  finished  reading  all, 
he  rose  and  turned  the  document  upon  the 
table  so  that  the  two  parties  could  stand 
opposite  to  him  and  sign  it.  Without  a  word 
he  made  a  slight  incHnation  and  offered  the 
pen  to  Saracinesca.  The  old  gentleman  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  marched  forward  ^vith 
erect  head  and  a  firm  step  to  sign  away  what 
had  been  his  birthright.  From  first  to  last 
he  had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
cousin's  claims,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
waver  at  the  supreme  moment.  His  hair 
bristled  more  stiifly  than  ever,  and  his  dark 
eyes  shot  fire,  but  he  took  the  pen  and  wrote 
his  great  strong  signature  as  clearly  as  he 
had  written  it  at  the  foot  of  his  marriage 
contract  five  and  thirty  years  earlier.  Gio- 
vanni looked  at  him  with  admiration. 
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Then  San  Giacinto,  who  had  risen  out  of 
respect  to  the  old  man,  came  forward  and 
took  the  pen  in  his  turn.  He  wrote  out  his 
name  in  straight,  firm  characters  as  usual, 
but  at  the  end  the  ink  made  a  broad  black 
mark  that  ended  abruptly,  as  though  the 
writer  had  put  the  last  stroke  to  a  great 
undertaking. 

"  There  should  be  two  witnesses,"  said  the 
notary  in  the  awkward  silence  that  followed. 
''  Don  Giovanni  can  be  one,"  he  added,  giving 
the  latter  the  only  name  that  was  now  his, 
with  a  lawyer's  scrupulous  exactness. 

"  One  of  your  clerks  can  be  the  other," 
suggested  Saracinesca,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  It  is  not  usual,"  replied  the  notary.  "  Is 
there  no  one  in  the  palace  ?  One  of  the  young 
princes  would  do  admirably." 

"  They  are  all  away,"  said  San  Giacinto. 
"  Let  me  see — ^there  is  the  librarian.  Will 
he  answer  the  purpose  ?  He  must  be  in  the 
library  at  this  hour.  A  respectable  man — 
he  has  l;een  thirty  years  in  the  house.  For 
that  matter,  the  steward  is  probably  in  his 
office,  too." 

"The  librs\rian  is  the  best  person,"  an- 
swered the  notary. 

"  I  will  bring  him  at  once — I  know  the 
way/'  San  Giacinto  left  the  study  by  the 
door  that  opened  upon  the  passage.  The 
others  could  hear  his  heavy  steps  as  he  went 
rapidly  up  the  paved  corridor.  Old  Saracin- 
esca walked  up  and  down  the  room  unable  to 
conceal  his  impatience.  Giovanni  resumed 
liis  seat  and  waited  quietly,  indifferent  to 
the  last. 

Amoldo  Merchini  was  in  the  library,  as 
San  Giacinto  had  anticipated.  He  was  seated 
at  his  us\m\  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  surrounded  by  books  and  writing  mate- 
rials which  he  handled  nervously  without 
making  any  serious  attempt  to  use  them. 
He  had  lost  all  power  of  concentrating  his 
thoughts  or  of  making  any  effort  to  work. 
Fortunately  for  him  no  one  had  paid  any  at- 
tention to  him  during  the  past  ten  days.  His 
appearance  was  dishevelled  and  slovenly,  and 
he  was  more  bent  than  he  had  formerly  been. 
TTia  eyes  were  bleared  and  glassy  as  he  stared 
at  the  table  before  him,  assuming  a  wild  and 
startled  expression  when,  looking  up,  he 
fancied  he  saw  some  horrible  object  gliding 
■quickly  across  the  sunny  floor,  or  creeping 
up  to  him  over  the  polished  table.  All  his 
former  air  of  humility  and  shabby  respect- 
ability was  gone.  His  disordered  dress,  his 
straggling  greyish  hair  that  hung  from  be- 
neath the  diiiiy  black  skull-cap  around  his 
mis-shapen  ears,  his  face,  yellow  in  parts,  and 
irregularly  flushed  in  others,  as  though  it 


were  beginning  to  be  scorched  from  within, 
his  unwashed  hands,  every  detail  of  his 
appearance,  in  short,  proclaimed  his  total 
degradation.  But  hitherto  no  one  had  noticed 
him,  for  he  had  *  lived  between  his  attic,  the 
deserted  library  and  the  apothecary's  shop  on 
the  island  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  His  mind 
had  almost  ceased  to  act  when  he  was  awake, 
except  in  i*esponse  to  the  fear  which  the 
smallest  circumstances  now  caused  him.  If 
he  had  dreams  by  night,  he  saw  visions  also 
in  the  day,  and  his  visions  generally  took  the 
shape  of  San  Giacinto.  He  had  not  really  seen 
him  since  he  had  met  hiTn  when  the  prince 
lay  in  state,  but  the  fear  of  him  was,  if  any- 
thing, greater  than  if  he  had  met  him  daily. 
The  idea  that  the  giant  was  lying  in  wait  for 
him  had  become  fixed,  and  yet  he  was  power- 
less to  fly.  His  energy  was  all  gone  between 
his  potations  and  the  constant  terror  that 
paralyzed  him. 

On  that  morning,  he  had  been  as  usual  to 
the  Ponte  Quatti\>  Capi  and  had  returned 
with  the  means  of  sleep  in  his  pocket.  He 
Imd  no  instinct  left  but  to  deaden  his  sensa- 
tions with  drink  during  the  hours  of  light, 
while  waiting  for  the  time  when  he  could  lie 
down  and  yield  to  the  more  potent  influence 
of  the  opium.  He  had  therefore  come  back 
as  usual,  and  by  force  of  habit  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  Ubrary,  the  fear  of  seeming  to 
neglect  his  supposed  duties  forbidding  him  to 
spend  all  his  time  in  his  room.  As  usual, 
too,  he  had  locked  the  door  of  the  passage  to 
separate  himself  from  his  dread  of  a  super- 
natural visitation.  He  sat  doubled  together 
in  his  chair,  his  long  arms  lying  out  before 
him  upon  the  books  and  papers. 

All  at  once  he  started  in  his  seat.  One, 
two,  one,  two — yes,  there  were  footsteps  in 
the  corridor — they  were  coming  nearer  and 
nearer — heavy,  like  those  of  the  dead  prince 
— but  quicker,  like  those  of  San  Giacinto — 
closer,  closer  yet.  A  hand  turned  the  latch 
once,  twice,  then  shook  the  lock  roughly. 
Meschini  was  helpless.  He  could  neither 
get  upon  his  feet  and  escape  by  the  other 
exit,  nor  find  the  way  to  the  pocket  that  held 
his  weapon.  Again  the  latch  was  turned  and 
shaken,  and  then  the  deep  voice  he  dreaded 
was  heard  calling  to  him. 

"  Signer  Meschini ! " 

He  shrieked  aloud  with  fear,  but  he  was 
paralysed  in  every  limb.  A  moment  later  a 
teirible  crash  drowned  his  cries.  San 
Giacinto,  on  hearing  his  agonised  scream, 
had  feared  some  accident.  He  drew  back  a 
step  and  then,  with  a  spring,  threw  his 
colossal  strength  against  the  line  where  the 
leaves  of  the  door  joined.  The  lock  broke 
in  its  sockets,  the  panels  cracked  under  the 
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tremendous  pressure,  and  the  door  flew  wide 
open.  In  a  moment  San  Giacinto  was  stand- 
ing over  the  librarian,  trying  to  drag  him 
back  from  the  table  and  out  of  his  seat. 
He  thought  the  man  was  in  a  fit.  In 
reality  he  was  insane  with  terror. 

"  An  easy  death,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! " 
moaned  the  wretch,  twisting  himself  under 
the  iron  hands  that  held  him  by  the  shoulders. 
"  For  Grod's  sake  !  I  will  tell  you  all — do 
not  torture  me — oh  I  oh  I — only  let  it  be 
easy — and  quick — yes,  I  tell  you — I  killed 
the  prince — oh,  mercy,  mercy,  for  Christ's 
sake  !  " 

San  Giacinto's  grip  tightened,  and  his  face 
grew  livid.  He  lifted  Meschini  bodily  from 
the  chair  and  set  him  against  the  table, 
holding  him  up  at  arm's  length,  his  deep  eyes 
blazing  with  a  rage  that  would  soon  be  un- 
controllable. Meschini's  naturally  strong 
constitution  did  not  afford  him  the  relief  of 
fainting. 

"  You  killed  him — ^why  ] "  asked  San 
Giacinto  through  his  teeth,  scarcely  able  to 
speak. 

"  For  you,  for  you — oh,  have  mercy — do 
not " 

"  Silence  1 "  cried  the  giant  in  a  voice  that 
shook  the  vault  of  the  hall.  **  Answer  me 
or  I  will  tear  your  head  from  your  body  with 
my  hands !  Why  do  you  say  you  killed  him 
for  me  1 " 

Meschini  trembled  all  over,  and  then  his 
contorted  face  grew  almost  calm.  He  had 
reached  that  stage  which  may  be  called  the 
somnambulism  of  fear.  The  perspiration 
covered  his  skin  in  an  instant,  and  his  voice 
sank  to  a  distinct  whisper. 

**  He  made  me  forge  the  deeds,  and  would 
not  pay  me  for  them.     Then  I  killed  him." 

"What  deeds?" 

"The  deeds  that  have  made  you  Princo 
Saracinesca.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  go  to 
my  room,  the  originals  are  in  the  cupboard. 
The  key  is  here,  in  my  right-hand  pocket." 

He  could  not  move  to  get  it,  for  San 
Giacinto  held  him  fast,  and  watched  every 
attempt  he  made  at  a  movement.  His  own 
face  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  white  lips 
were  compressed  together. 

"You  forged  them  altogether,  and  the 
originals  are  untouched  1 "  he  asked,  his 
grasp  tightening  unconsciously  till  Meschini 
yelled  with  pain. 

"  Yes  1  "  he  cried.  "  Oh,  do  not  hurt  me 
— an  easy  death " 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  San  Giacinto,  leaving 
his  arms  and  taking  him  by  the  collar. 
Then  he  dragged  and  pushed  him  towards 
the  splintered  door  of  the  passage.  At  the 
threshold,   Meschini  writhed  and  tried  to 


draw  back,  but  he  could  no  more  have 
escaped  from  those  hands  that  held  him  than 
a  lamb  can  loosen  the  talons  of  an  eagle 
when  they  are  buried  deep  in  the  flesh. 

**  Go  on  ! "  urged  the  strong  man,  in  fierce 
tones.  "  You  came  by  this  passage  to  kill 
him — you  know  the  way." 

With  a  sudden  movement  of  his  right 
hand  he  launched  the  howling  wretch  for- 
ward into  the  corridor.  All  through  the 
narrow  way  Meschini' s  cries  for  mercy  re- 
sounded, loud  and  piercing,  but  no  one  heard 
him.  The  walls  were  thick  and  the  distance 
from  the  inhabited  rooms  was  great.  But 
at  last  the  shrieks  reached  the  study. 

Saracinesca  stood  still  in  his  walk.  Gio- 
vanni sprang  to  his  feet.  The  notaries  sat 
in  their  places  and  trembled.  The  noise 
came  nearer  and  then  the  door  flew  open. 
San  Giacinto  dragged  the  shapeless  mass  of 
humanity  in  and  flung  it  half  way  across 
the  room,  so  that  it  sank  in  a  heap  at  the 
old  prince's  feet. 

"There  is  the  witness  to  the  deeds,"  he 
cried  savagely.  "He  forged  them,  and  he 
shall  witness  them  in  hell.  He  killed  his 
master  in  this  very  room,  and  here  he  shall 
tell  the  truth  before  he  dies.  Confess,  you 
dog  !     Ajid  be  quick  about  it,  or  I  will  help 

his  foot.  Meschini  only  rolled  from  side  to 
side  and  hid  his  face  against  the  floor.  Then 
the  gigantic  hands  seized  him  again  and  set 
him  on  his  feet,  and  held  him  with  his  face 
to  the  eight  men  who  had  all  risen  and  were 
standing  together  in  wondering  silence. 

"  Speak  I "  shouted  San  Giacinto  in  Mes- 
chini's  ear.  "You  are  not  dead  yet — you 
have  much  to  live  through,  I  hope." 

Again  that  trembling  passed  over  the  un- 
fortunate man's  limbs,  and  he  grew  quiet 
and  submissive.  It  was  all  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  his  wild  dreams  and  visions,  the  secret 
chamber  whence  no  sound  could  reach  the 
outer  world,  the  stern  judges  all  in  black, 
the  cruel  strength  of  San  Giacinto  ready  to 
torture  him.  The  shadow  of  death  rose  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Let  me  sit  down,"  he  said  in  a  broken 
voice. 

San  Giacinto  led  him  to  a  chair  in  the 
midst  of  them  all.  Then  he  stood  before 
one  of  the  doors,  and  motioned  to  his  cousin 
to  guard  the  other.  But  Amoldo  Meschini 
had  no  hope  of  escape.  His  hour  was  at 
hand,  and  he  knew  it. 

"  You  forged  the  deeds  which  were  pre- 
sented as  originals  in  the  court.  Confess  it 
to  those  gentlemen."  It  was  San  Giacinto 
who  spoke. 
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**The  prince  made  me  do  it,"  answered 
Meschini  in  low  tones.  "  He  promised  me 
twenty  thousand  scudi  for  the  work." 

"  To  be  paid— when  1     Tell  all." 

"To  be  paid  in  cash  the  day  the  verdict 
was  given." 

"  You  came  to  get  your  money  here  1 " 

"I  came  here.  He  denied  having  pro- 
mised anything  definite.  I  grew  angry.  I 
killed  him."  A  violent  shudder  shook  his 
frame  from  head  to  foot. 

"  You  strangled  him  with  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief]" 

"  It  was  Donna  Faustina's  1 " 

*'  The  prince  threw  it  on  the  ground  after 
he  had  struck  her.  I  saw  the  quarrel.  I 
was  waiting  for  my  money.  I  watched  them 
through  the  door." 

"  You  know  that  you  are  to  die.  Where 
are  the  deeds  you  stole  when  you  forged  the 
others  r' 

"I  told  you — in  the  cupboard  in  my 
room.  Here  is  the  key.  Only — for  God's 
Bake " 

He  was  beginning  to  break  down  again. 
Perhaps,  by  the  habit  of  the  past  days  he 
felt  the  need  for  drink  even  in  that  supreme 
moment,  for  his  hand  sought  his  pocket  as 
he  sat.  Instead  of  the  bottle  he  felt  the 
cold  steel  barrel  of  the  revolver,  which  he 
had  forgotten.  San  Giacinto  looked  towards 
the  notary. 

**  Is  this  a  full  confession,  sufficient  to  com- 
mit this  man  to  trial  1  "  he  asked.  But 
before  the  notary  could  answer,  Meschini' s 
voice  sounded  through  the  room,  not  weak 
and  broken,  but  loud  and  clear. 

"  It  is  !  It  is  !  "  he  cried  in  sudden  and 
wild  excitement.  "I  have  told  all.  The 
deeds  will  speak  for  themselves.  Ah  !  you 
would  have  done  better  to  leave  me  amongst 
my  books  ! "  He  turned  to  San  Giacinto. 
"  You  will  never  be  Prince  Saracinesca.  But 
I  shall  escape  you.  You  shall  not  give 
me  a  slow  death — you  shall  not,  I  say " 

San  Giacinto  made  a  step  towards  him. 
The  proximity  of  the  man  who  had  inspired 
him  with  such  abject  terror  put  an  end  to 
his  hesitation. 

"  You  shall  not !  "  he  almost  screamed. 
"  But  my  blood  is  on  your  head — Ah  !  " 

Three  deafening  reports  shook  the  air  in 
rapid  succession,  and  all  that  was  left  of 
Arnoldo  Meschini  lay  in  a  shapeless  heap 
upon  the  floor.  While  a  man  might  have 
counted  a  score  there  was  silence  in  the 
room.  Then  San  Giacinto  came  forward 
and  bent  over  the  body,  while  the  notaries 
and  their  clerks  cowered  in  a  comer.  Sara- 
cinesca and  Giovanni  stood  together,  grave 
and   silent,   as  brave  men  are   when   they 


have  seen  a  horrible  sight  and  can  do  no- 
thing. Meschini  was  quite  dead.  When  San 
Giacinto  had  assured  himself  of  the  fact,  he 
looked  up.  All  the  fierce  rage  had  vanished 
from  his  face. 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  said  quietly.  "  You  all 
saw  it.  You  will  have  to  give  your  evidence 
in  half  an  hour  when  the  police  come.  Be 
good  enough  to  open  the  door." 

He  took  up  the  body  in  his  arms  carefully, 
but  with  an  ease  that  amazed  those  who 
watched  him.  Giovanni  held  the  door  open, 
and  San  Giacinto  deposited  his  burden  gently 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  corridor.  Then 
he  turned  back  and  re-entered  the  room. 
The  door  of  the  study  closed  for  ever  on 
Arnoldo  Meschini 

In  the  dead  silence  that  followed,  San 
Giacinto  approached  the  table  upon  which 
the  deed  lay,  still  waiting  to  be  witnessed. 
He  took  it  in  his  hand  and  turned  to  Sara- 
cinesca. There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
exculpate  himself  from  any  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  the  abominable  fraud  which  Monte- 
varchi  had  prepared  before  he  died.  Not 
one  of  the  men  present  even  thought  of 
suspecting  him.  Even  if  they  had,  it  was 
clear  that  he  would  not  have  brought  Mes- 
chini to  confess  before  them  a  robbery  in 
which  he  had  taken  part.  But  there  was 
that  in  his  brave  eyes  that  told  his  innocence 
better  than  any  evidence  or  argument  could 
have  proclaimed  it.  He  held  out  the  docu- 
ment to  Saracinesca. 

"Would  you  like  to  keep  it  as  a  me- 
mento 1  "  he  asked.  "  Or  shall  I  destroy  it 
before  you  ? " 

His  voice  never  quavered,  his  face  was  not 
discomposed.  Giovanni,  the  noble-hearted 
gentleman,  wondered  whether  he  himself 
could  have  borne  such  a  blow  so  bravely  as 
this  innkeeper  cousin  of  his.  Hopes,  such 
as  few  men  can  even  aspire  to  entertain,  had 
been  suddenly  extinguished.  A  future  of 
power  and  wealth  and  honour,  the  highest 
almost  that  his  country  could  give  any  man, 
had  been  in  a  moment  dashed  to  pieces  before 
his  eyes.  Dreams,  in  which  the  most  in- 
different would  see  the  prospect  of  enormous 
satisfaction  had  vanished  into  nothing  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  minutes,  almost  at  the  instant 
when  they  were  to  be  realized.  And  yet  the 
man  who  had  hoped  such  hopes,  who  had 
looked  forward  to  such  a  future,  whose  mind 
must  have  revelled  many  a  time  in  the 
visions  that  were  already  becoming  realities 
— that  man  stood  before  them  all,  outwardly 
unmoved,  and  proposing  to  his  cousin  that 
he  should  keep  as  a  remembrance  the  words 
that  told  of  his  own  terrible  disappointment. 
He  was  indeed  the  calmest  of  those  present. 
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"  Shall  I  tear  it  to  pieces  1 ''  he  asked 
again,  holding  the  document  between  his 
fingers.     Then  the  old  prince  spoke. 

"  Do  what  you  will  with  it,"  he  answered. 
"  But  give  me  your  hand.  You  are  a  braver 
man  than  I." 

The  two  men  looked  into  each  other's  eyes 
as  their  hands  met. 

*^  It  shall  not  be  the  last  deed  between  us," 
said  Saracinesca.  "  There  shall  be  another. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  that 
villain's  work  you  shall  have  your  share " 

"A  few  hours  ago  you  would  not  take 
yours,"  answered  San  Giacinto,  quietly. 
"Must  I  repeat  your  own  words?" 

"  Well,  well— we  will  talk  of  that.  This 
has  been  a  tenible  morning's  work,  and  we 
must  do  other  things  before  we  go  to  busi- 
ness again.  That  poor  man's  body  is  outside 
the  door.  We  had  better  attend  to  that 
matter  first,  and  send  for  the  police.  Gio- 
vanni, my  boy,  will  you  tell  Corona?  I 
believe  she  is  still  in  the  house." 

Giovanni  needed  no  urging  to  go  upon  his 
errand.  He  entered  the  drawing-room  where 
Corona  was  still  sitting  beside  Faustina 
upon  the  sofa.  His  face  must  have  been 
pale,  for  Corona  looked  at  him  with  a  startled 
expression. 

" Is  anything  the  matter)  "  she  asked. 

**  Something  very  unpleasant  has  occurred," 
he  answered,  looking  at  Faustina.  "  Meschini, 
the  librarian,  has  just  died  very  suddenly  in 
the  study  where  we  were." 

"  Meschini  1 "  cried  Faustina  in  surprise, 
and  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Yes.  Are  you  nervous.  Donna  Faus- 
tina? May  I  tell  you  something  very 
startling? "     It  was  a  man's  question. 

"  Yes — what  is  it  ? "  she  asked  quickly. 

*'  Meschini  confessed  before  us  all  that  it 
ivas  he  who  was  the  cause — in  fact,  that  he 
had  murdered  your  father.  Before  any  one 
could  stop  him,  he  had  shot  himself.  It  is 
very  dreadful." 

With  a  low  cry  that  was  more  expressive 
of  amazement  than  of  horror,  Faustina  sank 
into  a  chair.  In  his  anxiety  to  tell  his  wife 
the  whole  truth  Giovanni  forgot  her  at 
once.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak, 
however.  Corona  led  him  away  to  the  window 
where  they  had  stood  together  a  few  hours 
earlier. 

"Corona — what  I  told  her  is  not  all. 
There  is  something  else.  Meschini  had 
forged  the  papers  which  gave  the  property 
to  San  Giacinto.  Montevarchi  had  promised 
him  twenty  thousand  scudi  for  the  job.  It 
was  because  he   would  not  pay  the  money 


that  Meschini  killed  him.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  You  will  have  everything  after  all  ? " 

"  Everything — but  we  must  give  San  Gia- 
cinto a  share.  He  has  behaved  like  a  hero. 
He  found  it  all  out  and  made  Meschini  con- 
fess. When  he  knew  the  truth,  he  did  not 
move  a  muscle  of  his  face,  but  offered  my 
father  the  deed  he  had  just  signed  as  a 
memento  of  the  occasion." 

"Then  he  will  not  take  anything,  any 
more  than  you  would,  or  your  father.  Is  it 
quite  sure,  Giovanni?  Is  there  no  possible 
mistake  ? " 

"  No.  It  is  absolutely  certain.  The  original 
documents  are  in  this  house." 

"I  am  glad  then,  for  you,  dear,"  an- 
swered Corona.  "  It  would  have  been  very 
hard  for  you  to  bear " 

"  After  this  morning  ?  After  the  other 
day  in  Holy  Office  ? "  asked  Giovanni,  looking 
deep  into  her  splendid  eyes.  "  Can  anything 
be  hard  to  bear  if  you  love  me,  darling?" 

"  Oh  my  beloved  !  I  wanted  to  hear  you 
say  it !  "  Her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder, 
as  though  she  had  found  that  perfect  rest 
for  which  she  had  once  so  longed. 

Here  ends  the  second  act  in  the  history  of 
the  Saracinesca.  To  trace  their  story  farther 
would  be  to  enter  upon  an  entirely  different 
series  of  events,  less  unusual  perhaps  in 
themselves,  but  possibly  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion as  embracing  that  period  during  which 
Home  and  the  Bomans  began  to  be  trans- 
formed and  modernized.  In  the  occurrences 
that  followed,  both  political  and  social,  the 
Saracinesca  bore  a  part  in  that  blaze  of 
gaiety  which  for  many  reasons  developed 
during  the  winter  of  the  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil,  in  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  in  the 
social  confusion  that  succeeded  that  long- 
expected  catastrophe,  and  which  led  by  rapid 
degrees  to  the  present  state  of  things.  If 
there  are  any  left  who  still  feel  an  interest 
in  Giovanni  and  Corona,  the  historian  may 
once  more  resume  his  task  and  set  forth  in 
succession  the  circmnstances  through  which 
they  have  passed  since  that  memorable  morn- 
ing they  spent  at  the  Palazzo  Montevarchi. 
They  themselves  are  facts,  and  as  such,  are  a 
part  of  the  century  in  which  we  live ; 
whether  they  are  interesting  facts  or  not,  is 
for  others  to  judge,  and  if  the  verdict  de- 
nounces them  as  flat,  unprofitable  and  al- 
together dull,  it  is  not  their  fault ;  the  blame 
must  be  imputed  to  him  who,  knowing  them 
well,  has  failed  in  an  honest  attempt  to  show 
them  as  they  are. 
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This  Bonny  weather 
Let's  to-gether; 


Come  sweet  lass. 

Let's  trip  upon  the  grass. 


Ev-'ry  where, 
Poor  Jocky  seeks  his  dear, 
And  unless  you  ap-pear, 
He  sees  no  beauty  here. 


On  our  green 

The  loons  are  sportir 

Piping,  Courting : 


On  our  green 

The  blithest  lads  are  seen : 

There,  all  day. 

Our  lasses  dance  and  play, 


And  ev'ry  one  is  gay 


But   I,  when  you're  away. 


From  Piils  to  Purge  Melancholy,  1699. 
Tune — "  Greenwich  Park." 


ET  CETERA. 
By  H.  D.  Traill. 


HROBABLY  we  shaU  never 
know  the  author  of  the 
brilliant  apergu  that 
oysters  are  only  in  season 
in  those  months  that  con- 
tain the  lett«r  r.  Like 
most  brilliant  aper^  it 
is  a  little  wanting  in 
accuracy,  inasmuch  as  a 
perfectly  good  oyster  may  be  obtained  well 
into  May,  and  a  particularly  good  one  in  the 
month  of  August.  Still  the  generalization 
is  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  purposes, 
and  the  faithful  who  are  now  preparing  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  their  enforced  abs- 
tinence, have  no  doubt  undergone  a  full 
three  months'  Ramadan.  Alas  I  that  the  fast 
should  nowadays  be  perpetual  for  so  many, 
and  that  we  no  longer  witness,  nor  have 
for  nearly  a  generation  witnessed,  the  joyous 
spectacle  of  a  whole  world,  as  it  wete,  re- 
turning with  rejoicings  to  the  oyster-board. 
Every  year  we  get  further  and  further  from 
the  time  when  the  street-boys'  August  ap- 
peal to  us  to  "  remember  the  grotto,"  was 
an  exhilarating  challenge,  instead  of  a  pain- 
ful reminder.  "  Remember  thee  I "  is  the 
reply  which  rises  to  our  lips  aa  we  look  back 
upon  the  penny  native — nay,  the  ninepence-a- 
dozen  native — gleaming  spectral  and  dream- 
like through  the  mist  of  years.  "  Remember 
thee  1  Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory 
holds  its  seat  In  this  distracted  globe."  We 
feel  inclined  to  vow  with  Hamlet  that  we 
will  wipe  away  from  the  mind  all  "  trivial 
fond  records  "  of  the  other  and  vastly  in- 
ferior substitutes  for  the  English  native 
— "  All  blue-points,  all  Ostends,  all  Portu- 


guese," as  Hamlet  put  it — w  lerewith  since 
ihe  calamitous  famine  which  set  in  some  eight- 
and-twenty  years  ago  the  ponnoisaeur  in 
oysters  has  attempted  to  stay  the  stomach  of 
hiB  zest.  On  their  inferiority  it  is  unnecessary 
to  insist.  The  fame  of  our  oyster  is  too  wel  I 
established,  of  too  ancient  date,  to  need  vin- 
dication in  these  days.  Did  not  Ctesar, 
according  to  some  of  the  Oermans,  land  in 
Britain  at  the  very  spot  where  lay  the  oyster- 
beds  destined  to  supply  the  tables  of  Roman 
epicures  in  many  an  after  year  —to  wit,  at 
Richborough.  English  arclueologistB  still 
stick  to  Deal,  but  on  this  matter  I  would 
rather  trust  to  the  poetic  insight  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  Germans,  and  to  their  know- 
ledge of  "  what  is  good  "  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life — especially  at  the  dinner-table. 
It  is  infinitely  more  romantic  to  imagine 
that  Cfesar  bounded  over  our  oyster-beds  to 
reach  our  shores,  and  Rutupite  shall  always 
have  my  suffrage  as  the  place  of  his  landing. 
It  was  "  a  great  day  entirely  "  for  the  gour- 
mets of  the  Imperial  City — to  anticipate 
matters  a  little  in  respect  of  the  adjective — 
when  Julius  first  flushed  the  Rutupine  beds. 
Until  then  the  Romans  had  eked  out  a  miser- 
able subsistence  on  the  yield  of  the  Lucrine 
rocks  and  the  Circsean  promontory.  Sergius 
Grata,  says  Pliny,  was  the  first  man  who 
went  in  for  ostreocultore,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  L.  Crassus  the  Orator ;  and  Sergius, 
according  to  Pliny,  made  a  very  good  thing 
out  of  his  Lucrines.  But  when  the  British 
natives  came,  it  was  all  over  with  the  Italian 
natives.  It  was  another  case  of  Graeia 
vaptaferum  vietontm  eepit,  and  the  conquest  of 
Britain  was  avenged.     Juvenal  remarks  of 
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tlie  old  mveur  Montanus — he  who  had  known 
the  ''  ancient  luxury  "  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  had  spent  his  "nichts  wi'  Nero," — that 
he  could  tell  at  the  first  bite  whether  an 
oyster  was  a  native  of  Circeii  or  the  Lucrine 
rock,  or  whether  it  was  from  the  Bichborough 
heds.  And  I  should  rather  think  he  could  ! 
— at  least  if  he  had  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  expertise.  With  the  oyster  of  Circeii 
1  have  never  foregathered,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge,  but  whosoever  has  been  to  Naples, 
and  is  an  oyster-eater,  knows  the  Lucrine 
bivalves.  They  gather  them  still  along  the 
coast  between  Puteoli  and  Baise,  and  for 
aught  I  know  from  the  very  lake  itself, 
their  most  ancient  seat,  perhaps  on  the  actual 
spot  where  Sergius  Grata  *'  made  his  pile." 
And  they  are  good :  no  one  denies  that. 
Such  as  they  are  they  compare  favourably 
with  the  prettv  insignificance  of  the  Ostend 
oyster  in  its  d«  licately  **  goffred  "  shell ;  and 
they  do  not,  e\ery  fifth  one,  turn  and  rend 
you  with  their  bideous  "  strength  "  as  is  the 
manner  of  the  **  blue-point."  But,  shade  of 
Dando !  to  compare  them  for  one  fleeting 
moment,  for  one  minutest  punctum  temporisy 
with  a  Whitstable  native  I  The  notion  of 
such  a  comparison  is  simply  ludicrous. 
And  yet  Juvenal  himself  apparently  had  no 
due  perception  of  the  difference.  He  evidently 
thought  that  it  was  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  Montanus  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Butupine  and  Lucrine  oyster,  and 
in  another  famous  passage  he  uses  not  the 
former  but  the  latter  to  symbolize  the 
height  of  luxury.  "  Life  I  "  he  exclaims 
of  the  depraved  Boman  noble  of  his  time — 

"  Life  !  'tis  not  life  !    Who  merits  death  is  dead 
Though  Gauran  oysters  for  his  feast  be  ppread.' 

In  his  consciousness  of  his  unworth,  the 
"  wretch  concentred  all  in  self "  will  be 
made  miserable  even  among  his  Qauran  (or 
Lucrine)  oysters  by  self-contempt.  Among 
such  oysters  he  might  perhaps  be  miserable ; 
but  if  he  had  tried  Colchesters  as  a  cure 
for  remorse,  the  result  might  well  have  been 
different.  No  very  certain  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  cannot 
deaden  the  pangs  of  remorse  with  an  oyster 
of  the  "  seconds  "  quality.  English  natives 
I  have  no  doubt  would  have  tranquillized 
the  tormented  soul  of  Macbeth  where  "  blue- 
points  "  would  entirely  have  failed,  and  it  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  the  rarity  and  costliness 
of  the  former  variety  of  the  bivalve  is  such 
as  to  offer  little  encouragement  to  men  to 
sacrifice  "  the  causes  of  life "  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  an  existence  which  has  lost  or 


suffered  a  great  reduction  of  one  of  the 
pleasures  which  lightened  it  thirty  yeai*s 
ago.  Will  that  pleasure  ever  return  in 
anything  like  its  old  abundance  %  we  ask  our- 
selves, and  with  a  despondency  which  deepens 
year  by  year.  Will  oysters,  in  other  words, 
ever  recover  their  foi-mer  cheapness,  or  ever 
approach  to  iti  We  have  made  worthy 
endeavours  to  bring  back  the  golden  age  of 
cheap  oysters.  Legislation  has  tried  its 
hand  :  science  has  lent  its  aid ;  ostreocul- 
ture  has  systematized  and  developed  its 
methods  —  yet  in  vain.  Native  oysters 
somehow  or  another  do  not  get  cheaper. 
A  dozen  of  them  still  exceed  the  cost  of  a 
lawyer's  letter,  to  compare  them  with  another 
luxury.  And  the  truth  is  gradually  dawning, 
I  think,  upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men, 
that  the  operation  of  a  law  as  terrible 
and  inexorable  as  that  of  Malthus — the  law 
that  population  increases /cuter  than  the  means 
of  subsistence,  expressed  in  terms  qf  native 
oysters,  will  prevent  them  from  ever  again 
coming  down  to  a  penny  a-piece. 

No  one  with  a  heart  that  can  feel  for 
another  will  have  withheld  his  sympathy 
from  Lord  Tennyson  under  the  calamity  of 
seeing  his  manuscripts  sold  by  auction,  and 
having  the  rough  drafts  of  his  thoughts 
exposed  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
cannot  but  be  painf  id  to  the  poet  to  hear  the 
prosaic  mob  remarking  upon  the  fact  that 
this  or  the  other  perfect  stanza  was  "  very 
awkward  "  or  "  sadly  flat "  in  its  original 
form,  and  wondering,  as  is  their  good-natured 
way,  whether,  if  more  of  the  immortal  verso 
could  be  discovered  in  its  "  first  state,"  it 
would  have  been  found  only  to  have  "  put  on 
immortality  "  by  the  same  patient  ingenuity 
of  art  as  went  to  the  creation  of  the  ever- 
lasting beauty  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  however,  the  corrections 
and  improvements  of  a  poet  can  hardly  ever 
fail  to  be  interesting,  whether  as  in  the  par- 
ticular case  to  which  I  have  referred — that 
of  Lord  Tennyson's  famous  Address  to  the 
Queen — they  are  true  "  corrections,"  genuine 
"improvements,"  or  whether,  as  in  too  many 
other  cases,  they  are  the  very  reverse  oi 
changes  for  the  better.  If  the  former,  wo 
see  poetry  in  the  making,  which  is  of  course 
a  fascinating  sight.  If  the  latter,  we  see 
poetry  in  the  marring,  which,  when  the  hand 
that  mars  is  the  poet's  own,  is  a  stranger 
spectacle  still.  And  of  all  examples  of  this 
latter  description  the  sti*angest  surely  is 
that  of  the  remarkable  man  who  never,  so 
far  as  the  world  knew,  wrote  a  line  of  original 
poetry,  and  who  buried  his  translations  of 
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